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PREFACE. 


Iff  the  lAfe  cf  Christ  I  endeavoured,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  to  fiinibh, 
in  the  form  of  a  narrative,  snch  a  commentary  upon  the  Groepels  as  should 
Ining  to  bear  the  most  valuable  resulis  of  modem  research.  By  studying 
every  line  and  word  of  the  Evangelists  with  dose  and  reverent  attention; 
by  seeking  for  the  most  genuine  readings  and  the  most  accurate  translations ; 
by  visiting  the  scenes  in  the  midst  of  which  our  Lord  had  moved ;  by  en- 
deavouring to  form  a  conception  at  once  true  and  vivid  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  age  in  which  He  lived,  and  the  daily  conditions  of  religious  thought 
and  nstaonsl  custom  by  which  He  was  surrounded — I  thought  that,  while  call- 
ing attention  in  large  to  His  Divine  Nature  as  ^e  Incarnate  Son  of  Grod,  I 
might  be  enabled  to  set  forth  in  clear  outline  the  teaching  and  the  actions 
of  that  human  life  which  He  lived  for  our  example,  and  of  that  death  which 
He  died  for  us  men  and  for  our  salvation. 

In  that  work  it  was  no  small  part  of  my  object  to  enable  readers  to  study 
the  Grospels  with  a  fuller  understanding  of  their  significance,  and  with  a 
more  intense  impression  of  their  reality  and  truth.  In  the  present  volume 
I  have  undertaken  a  similar  task  for  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  thirteen 
Epistles  of  St.Taal.  My  first  desire  throughout  has  been  to  render  some 
assistance  towards  the  study  of  that  large  portion  of  the  New  Testament 
which  is  occupied  with  the  labours  and  writings  of  the  Apostle  of  the 
Grcntiles ;  to  show  the  gpundeur  of  the  work  and  example  of  one  who  was 
indeed  a  "  vessel  of  election ; "  and  to  bring  his  character  and  history  to  bear 
on  the  due  comprehension  of  those  Epbtles,  which  have  bequeathed  to  all 
subsequent  ages  au  inestimable  legacy  of  wisdom  and  knowledge.  In  order 
to  accomplish  this  task,  I  can  conscientiously  say  that  I  have  used  my  best 
diligence  and  care.  Circumstances  have  precluded  me  from  carrying  oat  my 
original  intention  of  actually  visiting  the  countries  in  which  St.  Paul  laboured; 
and  to  do  this  was  the  loss  necessary  because  abundant  descriptions  of  them 
may  be  found  in  the  works  of  many  recent  travellers.  This  branch  of  the 
subject  has  been  nmx)1y  illustrated  in  the  well-known  volumes  of  Messrs. 
Conybearo  and  Howsou,  and  Mr.  Thomas  LcnyIu.     To  those  admirable  works 
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all  students  of  St.  Paul  most  be  largely  indebted,  and  I  need  not  say  tbat  my 
own  book  is  not  intended  in  any  way  to  come  into  competition  with  theirs. 
It  has  been  written  in  great  measure  with  a  different  purpose,  as  well  as  from 
a  different  point  of  view.  My  chief  object  has  been  to  give  a  definite,  ac- 
curate, and  intelligible  impression  of  St.  Paul's  teaching ;  of  the  controTcrsies 
in  which  he  was  engaged;  of  the  circumstances  which  educed  his  statements 
of  doctrine  and  practice ;  of  the  inmost  heart  of  his  theology  in  each  of  its 
phases;  of  hb  Epistles  as  a  whole,  and  of  each  Epistle  in  particular  as  com- 
plete and  perfect  in  itself.  The  task  is,  I  think,  more  necessary  than  might 
be  generally  supposed.  In  our  custom  of  studying  the  Bible  year  after  year 
in  separate  texts  and  isolated  chapters,  wo  are  but  too  apt  to  lose  sight  of 
what  the  Bible  is  as  a  whole,  and  even  of  the  special  significance  of  its 
separate  books.  I  thought,  then,  that  if  I  could  in  any  degree  render  each 
of  the  Epistles  more  thoroughly  familiar,  either  in  their  general  aspect  op 
in  their  special  particulars,  I  should  be  rendering  some  service — however 
humble— to  the  Church  of  God. 

With  this  object  it  would  have  been  useless  merely  to  retranslate  the 
Epistles.  To  do  this,  and  to  append  notes  to  the  more  difficult  expressions, 
would  have  been  a  very  old,  and  a  comparatively  easy  task.  But  to  make  the 
Epbtles  an  integral  part  of  the  life — to  put  the  reader  in  the  position  of  those 
to  whom  the  Epistles  were  first  read  in  the  infant  communities  of  Macedonia 
and  Proconsular  Asia — ^was  a  method  at  once  less  frequently  attempted,  and 
more  immediately  necessary.  I  wish  above  all  to  make  the  Epistles  comprehen- 
sible and  real.  On  this  account  I  have  constantly  deviated  from  the  English 
version.  Of  the  merits  of  that  version,  its  incomparable  force  and  melody,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  speak  with  too  much  reverence,  and  it  only  requires 
the  removal  of  errors  which  were  inevitable  to  the  age  in  which  it  was 
executed,  to  make  it  as  nearly  x>erfect  as  any  work  of  man  can  be.  But  our 
very  familiarity  with  it  is  often  a  barrier  to  our  due  understanding  of  many 
passages ;  for  "  words,"  it  has  been  truly  said,  "  when  often  repeated,  do 
ossify  the  very  organs  of  intelligence."  My  object  in  translating  without 
reference  to  the  honoured  phrases  of  our  English  Bible  has  expressly  been, 
not  only  to  correct  whore  correction  was  required,  but  also  to  brighten  the 
edge  of  expressions  which  time  has  dulled,  and  to  reproduce,  as  closely  as 
possible,  the  exact  force  and  form  of  the  original,  even  in  those  roughnesses, 
turns  of  expression,  and  unfinished  clauses  which  are  rightly  modified  in 
versions  intended  for  public  reading.  To  aim  in  these  renderings  at  rhythm 
or  grace  of  style  has  been  far  from  my  intention.  I  have  simply  tried  to 
adopt  the  best  reading,  to  give  its  due  force  to  each  expression,  tense.,  and 
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particle,  and  to  represent  as  exactly  a^  is  at  all  compatible  with  English  idiom 
what  St.  Panl  meant  in  the  veiy  way  in  which  he  siud  it. 

With  the  same  object,  I  have  avoided  wearying  the  reader  with  those 
interminable  discussions  of  often  unimportant  minutiae — those  endless  refu- 
tations of  impossible  hypotheses — ^those  exhaustive  catalogues  of  untenable 
explanations  which  encumber  so  many  of  our  Biblical  coounentaries.  Both 
as  to  readings,  renderings,  and  explanations,  I  have  given  at  least  a  definito 
conclusion,  and  indicated  as  briefly  and  comprehensively  as  possible  tho 
gronnds  on  which  it  b  formed. 

In  excluding  the  enumeration  of  transient  opinions,  I  have  also  avoided 
the  embarrassing  multiplication  of  needless  references.  When  any  German 
book  has  been  well  translated  I  have  referred  to  the  translation  of  it  by  its 
English  title,  and  I  have  excluded  in  every  way  the  mere  semblance  of  re- 
search. In  this  work,  as  in  the  lAfe  of  Christ,  I  have  made  large  use  of 
illustrations  from  Hebrew  literature.  The  Talmud  is  becoming  better  known 
every  day ;  the  Mishna  is  open  to  the  study  of  every  scholar  in  the  mag- 
nificent work  of  Surenhusius;  and  the  most  important  treatises  of  the 
Gemara — such  as  the  Berackotk  and  the  Ahhoda  Zara — are  now  accessible  to 
all,  in  French  and  German  translations  of  great  learning  and  accuracy.  I 
have  diligently  searched  the  works  of  various  Jewish  scholars,  such  as  Jost, 
Gratz,  Schwab,  Weill,  Eabbinowicz,  Deutsch,  Derenbourg,  Munk,  and  others ; 
but  I  have  had  two  great  advantages — first,  in  the  very  full  coUection  of 
passages  from  every  portion  of  the  Talmud,  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Herson,  in  his 
Talmudic  Commentaries  on  Genesis  and  Exodus — an  English  translation  of 
the  former  of  which  is  now  in  publication — and,  secondly,  in  tho  fact  that  every 
single  Talmudic  reference  in  the  following  pages  has  been  carefully  verified 
by  a  learned  Jewish  clergyman — ^the  Rev.  M.  Wolkenberg,  formerly  a  mis- 
sionary to  the  Jews  in  Bulgaria.  All  scholars  are  aware  that  references  to 
tiie  Gemara  are  in  general  of  a  most  inaccurate  and  uncertain  character,  but 
I  hare  reason  to  hope  that,  apart,  it  may  be,  from  a  few  accidental  errata, 
every  Hebraic  reference  in  the  following  pages  may  be  received  with  absolute 
reliance. 

The  most  pleasant  part  of  my  task  remains.  It  is  to  offer  my  heartfelt 
thanks  to  the  many  friends  who  have  helped  me  to  revise  the  following  pages, 
or  have  given  me  the  benefit  of  their  kind  suggestions.  To  one  friend  in 
particular — Mr.  C.  J.  Monro,  late  Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.,  Cambridge — I  owo 
the  first  expression  of  my  sincerest  gratitude.  To  the  Rev.  J.  LI.  Davios  and 
the  Rev.  Prof.  Plumptre  I  am  indebted  for  an  amount  of  labour  and  trouble  such 
as  it  can  be  tiie  happiness  of  few  authors  to  receive  from  scholars  at  once  so 
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competent  and  so  folly  occupied  by  pnblio  and  priyate  duties.  From  the 
Very  Rev.  Dean  Stanley;  from  Mr.  Walter  Leaf,  Fell  of  Trin.  Coll., 
Cambridge,  my  friend  and  former  pupil ;  from  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Kempe,  Rector 
.>f  St.  James*s,  Piccadilly;  from  Mr.  R.  Gramett,  of  tlie  British  Museum; 
and  from  my  valued  colleagues  in  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret's,  the  Rev.  H. 
H.  Montgomery  and  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Northcote,  I  have  received  valuable 
advice,  or  kind  assistance  in  the  laborious  task  of  correcting  the  proof-sheets. 
The  Bishop  of  Durham  had  kindly  lookod  over  the  first  few  pages,  and  but 
for  his  elevation  to  his  present  high  position,  I  might  have  derived  stiU  fur- 
ther benefit  from  his  wide  learning  and  invariable  kindness.  If  my  book  fail 
to  achieve  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  written,  I  shall  at  least  have  enjoyed 
the  long  weeks  of  labour  spent  in  the  closest  study  of  the  Word  of  God,  and 
next  to  this  I  shall  value  the  remembrance  that  I  received  from  so  many 
friends,  a  self -sacrificing  kindness  which  I  had  so  little  right  to  expect,  and 
am  so  little  able  to  repay. 

I  desire  also  to  express  my  best  obligations  to  my  Publishers,  and  the 
gentlemeu  connected  with  their  firm,  who  have  spared  no  labour  in  seeing 
the  work  through  the  press. 

After  having  received  such  ungrudging  aid  it  woiUd  be  ungrateful  to 
dwell  on  the  disadvantages  in  the  midst  of  which  this  book  has  been  written. 
I  have  done  my  best  under  the  circumstances  in  which  a  task  of  such  dimen- 
sions was  alone  possible ;  and  though  I  have  fallen  far  short  of  my  own  ideal 
" — though  I  am  deeply  oonscious  of  the  many  necessary  imperfections  of  my 
work — thoagh  it  b  hardly  possible  that  I  should  have  escaped  errors  in  a 
book  involving  so  many  hundreds  of  references  and  necessitating  the  exami- 
nation of  so  many  criticid  and  exegetical  questions — I  still  hope  that  the 
work  will  be  accepted  as  furnishing  another  part  of  a  humble  but  faithful 
endeavour  to  enable  those  who  read  them  to  acquire  a  more  thorough  know- 
ledge of  a  large  portion  of  the  Word  of  God. 

F.  W.  FARRAB. 

St.  Mabgab£t*s  Reotobt. 
1879. 
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Life  and  Work  of  St.  Paul. 


THE  TRAINING   OF  THE  APOSTLR 
CHAPTER     I. 

rNTBODXJCTOBT. 
Xcwot  ixkoy^s  fAoi  iarlv  oZrou — Acts  ix.  15* 

Or  Uie  iwelye  men  whom  Jesus  cbose  to  be  His  companions  and  beralds 

during  ibe  brief  years  of  His  earibly  ministry,  two  alone  can  be  said  to  haTO 

stamped  upon  tbe  infant  Cbnrcb  tbe  impress  of  tbeir  own  indiyidnality. 

These  two  were  John  and  Simon.    Oar  Lord  Himself,  by  the  titles  which  He 

gare  them,  indicated  the  distinctions  of  their  character,  and  the  pre-eminence 

of  their  gif ta     John  was  called  a  Son  of  Thnnder ;  Simon  was  to  be  known 

to  all  ages  as  Kepbas,  or  Peter,  the  Apostle  of  the  Foundation  stone.^    To 

Peter  was  granted  tbe  honour  of  authoritatively  admitting  the  firist  uncircum- 

dsed  Gentile,  on  equal  terms,  into  tbe  brotherhood  of  Christ,  and  he  has  ever 

been  regarded  as  the  main  pillar  of  the  early  Church.'     John,  on  tbe  other 

band,  is  the  Apostle  of  Love,  the  favourite  Apostle  of  tbe  Mystic,  the  chosen 

Evangelist  of  those  whose  inward  adoration  rises  above  the  level  of  outward 

forms.    Peter  as  tbe  first  to  recognise  the  Eternal  Christ,  John  as  the  chosen 

friend  of  tbe  living  Jesus,  are  the  two  of  that  first  order  of  Apostles  whose 

names  appear  to  human  eyes  to  shine  with  tbe  brightest  lustre  upon  those 

twelve  precious  stones  which  are  the  foundations  of  the  New  Jerusalem.' 

Tet  there  was  another,  to  whom  was  entrusted  a  wider,  a  more  fruitful,  a 

more  laborious  mission;   who  was  to  found  more  numerous  churches,  to 

endure  intenser  sufferings,  to  attract  to  the  fold  of  Christ  a  vaster  multitude 

of  followers.     On  the  broad  shoulders  of  St.  Peter  rested,  at  first,  the  support 

and  defence  of  the  new  Society ;  yet  his  endurance  was  not  tested  so  terribly 

as  that  of  him  on  whom  fell  daily  the  "  care  of  all  tbe  churches."    St.  John 

was  the  last  survivor  of  the  Apostles,  and  be  barely  escaped  sharing  with  his 

brother  the  glory  of  being  one  of  tbe  earliest  martyrs ;  yet  even  his  life  of 

long  exile  and  heavy  tribulations  was  a  far  less  awful  trial  than  that  of  him  who 

counted  it  but  a  Ught  and  momentary  affliction  to  "die  daily,"  to  be  "in 

deaths  oft."*    A  tMrd  typo  of  the  Apostolate  was  necessary.    Besides  the 

Apostle  of  Catholicity  and  the  Apostle  of  Love,  tbe  Church  of  Christ  needed 

also  "  the  Apostle  of  Progress." 

iPet.  ii4-«.  20al,  ii9.  «Eev.  xxlU 

*  I  Cor.  XV.  81 J  2  Cor.  xi  23. 
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8  THE  LIFE  Ain>  WORK  OF  ST.   PATTli. 

In  trath  it  is  liardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the  extent,  the  permanence, 
tlie  yast  importance,  of  those  services  which  were  rendered  to  Ohristianitj 
by  Panl  of  Tarsns.  It  wonld  have  been  no  mean  boast  for  the  most  heroic 
worker  that  he  had  toiled  more  abundantly  than  snch  toilers  as  the  Apostles. 
It  wonld  have  been  a  sufficient  daim  to  eternal  gratitude  to  have  preached 
from  Jerusalem  to  111 jricum,  from  Blyricnm  to  Rome,  and,  it  may  be,  even  to 
Spain,  the  Qospel  which  gave  new  life  to  a  weary  and  outworn  world.  Yet 
j  these  are,  perhaps,  the  least  permanent  of  the  benefits  which  mankind  has 
reaped  from  his  life  and  genius.  For  it  is  in  his  Epistles — casual  as  was  the 
origin  of  some  of  them — that  we  find  the  earliest  utterances  of  that  Christian 
literature  to  which  the  world  is  indebted  for  its  richest  treasures  of  poetry 
and  eloquence,  of  moral  wisdom  and  spiritual  consolation.  It  is  to  his 
intellect,  fired  by  the  love  and  illuminated  by  the  Spirit  of  his  Lord,  that  wo 
owe  the  first  systematic  statement,  in  their  mutual  connexion  and  inter- 
dependence, of  the  great  truths  of  that  Mystery  of  Cknlliness  which  had 
been  hidden  from  the  ages,  but  was  revealed  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Christ. 
It  is  to  his  undaunted  determination,  his  clear  vision,  his  moral  loftiness, 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  emancipation  of  religion  from  the  intolerable 
yoke  of  legal  observances — ^the  cutting  asunder  of  the  living  body  of 
Christianity  from  the  heavy  corpse  of  an  abrogated  Levitism.^  It  was 
he  alone  who  was  God*s  appointed  instrument  to  render  possible  the 
universal  spread  of  Christianity,  and  to  lay  deep  in  the  hearts  of  European 
ehurches  the  solid  bases  of  Christendom.  As  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
he  was  pre-eminently  and  necessarily  the  Apostle  of  freedom,  of  culture, 
of  the  understanding ;  yet  he  haa,  if  possible,  a  higher  glory  than  all  this, 
in  the  fact  that  he  too,  more  than  any  other,  is  the  Apostle  who  made  clear 
to  the  religious  consciousness  of  mankind  the  "  justification  by  faith  "  which 
springs  from  the  mystic  union  of  the  soul  with  Christ — ^the  Apostle  who 
has  both  brought  home  to  numberless  Christians  in  all  ages  the  sense 
of  their  own  helplessness,  and  pointed  them  most  convincingly  to  the 
blessedness  and  the  universality  of  that  redemption  which  their  Saviour 
wrought.  And  hence  whenever  the  faith  of  Christ  has  been  most  dimmed 
in  the  hearts  of  men,  whenever  its  pure  fires  have  seemed  in  greatest  danger 
of  being  stifled,  as  in  the  fifteenth  century — under  the  dead  ashes  of 
sensuality,  or  quenched,  as  in  the  eighteenth  century,  by  the  chilling  blasts 
of  scepticism,  it  is  mostly  by  the  influence  of  his  writings  that  religious  life 
has  been  revived.*  It  was  one  of  his  searching  moral  precepts — "Let  ns 
walk  honestly,  as  in  the  day;  not  in  rioting  and  drunkenness,  not  in 
chambering  and  wantonness,  not  in  strife  and  envying " — which  became  to 
St.  Augustine  a  guiding  star  out  of  the  night  of  deadly  moral  aberrations.' 
It  was  his  prevailing  doctrine  of  free  deliverance  through  the  merits  of 
Christ  which,  as  it  had  worked  in  the  spirit  of  Paul  himself  to  shatter  the 
bonds  of  Jewish  formalism,  worked  once  more  in  the  soul  of  Luther  to 

»  Gal.  iv.  9;  Rom.  viii.  8.    (Heb.  viL  18.)        =  gee  Neander,  Planiing,  E.T.,  p.  78, 
•  Aug.  Confess,  viii.  12—18 ;  Krenkol,  Paultu  dcr  Ap.  <f.  Jfeiden,  p.  1. 
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burst  the  gates  of  brass,  and  break  the  bars  of  iron  in  sunder  with  which 
the  Papacy  had  imprisoned  for  so  many  centuries  the  souls  which  €^ 
made  free. 

It  has  happened  not  nnfreqnently  in  the  providence  of  God  that  the 
destroyer  of  a  creed  or  system  has  been  bred  and  trained  in  the  inmost 
bosom  of  the  system  which  he  was  destined  to  shake  or  to  destroy.  Sakya 
lionni  had  been  brought  up  in  Brahmimsm;  Luther  had  taken  the  vows 
of  an  Augustinian;  Pascal  had  been  trained  as  a  Jesuit;  Spinoza  was  a 
Jew;  Wesley  and  Whitefield  were  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England. 
It  was  not  otherwise  with  St.  Paul.  The  "victorious  enemy  of  heathen 
philosophy  and  heathen  worship  had  passed  his  boyhood  amid  the  heathen 
surroundings  of  a  philosophic  city.  The  deadliest  antagonist  of  Judaic 
exdusiyeness  was  by  birth  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews.  The  dealer  of  the 
death- wound  to  the  spirit  of  Pharisaism  was  a  Pharisee,  a  son  of  Pharisees ; ' 
had  been  brought  up  from  his  youth  at  Jerusalem  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel  ;* 
had  been  taught  according  to  the  perfect  manner  of  the  law  of  the  fathers ; 
had  lived  "  after  the  most  stndtest  sect "  of  the  Jewish  service.*  As  his  work 
differed  in  many  respects  from  that  of  the  other  Apostles,  so  his  training  was 
whoUy  unlike  theirs.  Their  earliest  years  had  been  spent  in  the  villages  of 
Gennesareth  and  the  fisher-huts  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee;  his 
in  the  crowded  ghetto  of  a  Pagan  capital.  They,  with  few  exceptions, 
were  men  neither  of  commanding  genius  nor  strongly  marked  characteristics; 
he  was  a  man  of  intense  individuality  and  marvellous  intellectual  power. 
They  were  *' unlearned  and  ignorant,"  untrained  in  the  technicaHtiee,  in« 
experienced  in  the  methods,  which  passed  among  the  Jews  for  theolog^o 
learning;  he  had  sat  as  a  "  disciple  of  the  wise"^  at  the  feet  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  Babbis,  and  had  been  selected  as  the  inquisitorial  agent 
of  Priests  and  Sanhedrists  because  he  surpassed  his  contemporaries  in 
burning  zeal  for  the  traditions  of  the  schools.* 

This  is  the  man  whose  career  will  beat  enable  us  to  understand  the 
Dawn  of  Christianity  upon  the  darkness  alike  of  Jew  and  G«ntile;  the 
man  who  loosed  Christianity  from  the  cerements  of  Judaism,  and  inspired 
the  world  of  Paganism  with  joy  and  hope.  The  study  of  his  life  will 
leave  upon  our  minds  a  fuller  conception  of  the  extreme  nobleness  of  the 
man,  and  of  the  truths  which  he  lived  and  died  to  teach.  And  we  must 
consider  that  life,  as  far  as  possible,  without  traditional  bias,  and  with  the 
determination  to  see  it  as  it  appeared  to  his  contemporaries,  as  it  appeared 
to  Panl  himself.  " For  if  he  was  a  Paul,"  says  St.  Chrysostom,  "he  also 
was  a  man," — nay,  more  than  this,  his  very  infirmities  enhanced  his 
greatness.    He  stands  infinitely  above  the  need  of  indiscriminate  panegyric. 

»  Aets  xxiii  6  (PhiL  iii  5).    The  true  reading,  viht  ^npuniuv  («,  A,  B,  C,  Syr.,  Vulg.)  j 
he  waa  a  Pharisee  of  the  third  generation,  r^M^opio-cubv. 
>  Act0  nil.  3 ;  xxri.  4. 

*  Acta  xxvi  5.    9pti9Kt(a  is  rather  "cult,**  *'  external  service,"  than  "religion." 

*  The  D3n  TD^  of  whose  praises  and  pririleges  the  Talmud  is  full. 

*  GaL  i  14,  wpoiKowrw  h  T^  'IwiaXiTfii  (ie.|  in  Jewish  observances),  vv^p,  crX, 
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If  we  describe  him  as  exempt  from  all  human  weakness — ^if  we  look  at  his 
actions  as  thongh  it  were  irreverence  to  suppose  that  they  ever  fell  short 
of  his  own  ideal — we  not  only  describe  an  impossible  character,  but  wo 
contradict  his  own  reiterated  testimonies.  It  is  not  a  sinless  example  which 
we  are  now  called  upon  to  contemplate,  but  the  life  of  one  who,  in  deep 
sincerity,  called  himself  "the  chief  of  sinners;"  it  is  the  career  of  one 
whose  ordinary  life  {$(os)  was  human,  not  divine — ^human  in  its  impetuosity, 
human  in  its  sensibilities,  human,  perhaps,  in  some  of  its  concessions  and 
accommodations;  but  whose  inner  life  (M)  was  truly  divine  in  so  far  as 
it  manifested  the  workings  of  the  Spirit,  in  so  far  as  it  was  dead 
to  the  world,  and  hid  with  Ohrist  in  Qod}  It  is  utterly  alien  to 
the  purpose  and  manner  of  Scripture  to  present  to  us  any  of  our  fellow- 
men  in  the  light  of  faultless  heroes  or  unapproachable  demi-gods.  The 
notion  that  it  is  irreverent  to  suppose  a  flaw  in  the  conduct  of  an  Apostle 
is  one  of  those  instances  of  "  false  humility  "  which  degrade  Scripture  under 
pretence  of  honouring  it,  and  substitute  a  dead  letter-worship  for  a  living 
docility.  From  idealised  presentments  of  the  lives  of  our  fellow-servants,^ 
there  would  be  but  little  for  us  to  learn ;  but  we  do  learn  the  greatest  and 
most  important  of  all  lessons  when  we  mark  in  a  struggling  soul  the 
triumph  of  the  grace  of  Gk>d — ^when  we  see  a  man,  weak  like  ourselves, 
tempted  like  ourselves,  erring  like  ourselves,  enabled  by  the  force  of  a  sacred 
purpose  to  conquer  temptation,  to  trample  on  selfishness,  to  rear  even  upon 
sins  and  foilures  tho  superstructure  of  a  great  and  holy  life, — ^to  build 
(as  it  were)  "the  cities  of  Judah  out  of  the  ruined  fortresses  of  Samaria.*" 
It  may  seem  strange  if  I  say  that  we  know  the  heart  of  St.  Paul  to  its 
inmost  depths.  It  is  b-ue  that,  besides  a  few  scattered  remnants  of  ecclesi- 
astical tradition,  we  have  but  two  sources  whence  to  derive  his  history — ^the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Epistles  of  Paul  himself;  and  the  day  has  gone 
by  when  we  could  at  once,  and  without  further  inquiry,  asmme  that  both  of 
these  sources,  in  the  fullest  extent,  were  absolutely  and  equally  to  be  relied  on. 
Since  Baur  wrote  Ms  Paulus,  and  Zeller  his  Apostelgeschichte,  it  has  become 
impossible  to  make  use  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  thirteen  Epistles 
commonly  attributed  to  St.  Paul,  without  some  justification  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  their  genuineness  is  established.  To  do  this  exhaustively  would 
require  a  separate  volume,  and  the  work  has  been  already  done,  and  is  being 
done  by  abler  hands  than  mine.  All  that  is  here  necessary  is  to  say  that  I 
should  in  no  instance  make  use  of  any  statement  in  those  Epistles  of  which  the 
genuineness  can  still  be  regarded  as  fairly  disputable,  if  I  did  not  hope  to  state 
some  of  the  reasons  which  appear  sufficient  to  justify  my  doing  so ;  and  that 
if  in  any  cases  the  genuineness  or  proper  superscription  of  any  Epistle,  or  part 
of  an  I^istle,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  matter  of  uncertainty,  I  shall  feel  no  hesita- 
tion in  expressing  such  an  opinion.  Of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  I  shall  have 
various  opportunities  to  speak  incidentally,  and,  iirithout  entoring  on  any 

1  B/o«,  vUa  quam  vivimus;  {«n,  vUa  qud  vivimus,    (Qal.  iL  20.) 

«  Rev.  xix.  la  »  Bo««uet  (1  Kings  xv.  22).    Acts  xiv.  15. 
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tepamte  de^ce  of  the  book  agunst  the  assanlts  of  modem  critics,  I  will  at 
piesent  only  express  my  oonviotion  that,  eyen  if  we  admit  that  it  was  "  an 
ancient  Eirenicon,"  intended  to  check  the  strife  of  parties  by  showing  that 
there  had  been  no  irreconcilable  opposition  between  the  views  and  ordinances 
ci  St^  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;— even  if  we  concede  the  obyioos  principle  that 
whenever  there  appears  to  be  any  contradiction  between  the  Acts  and  ihe 
Bpistlos,  the  authority  of  the  latter  must  be  considered  paramount; — ^nay, 
even  if  we  acknowledge  that  subjective  and  artificial  considerations  may  have 
bad  some  iniinaice  in  the  form  and  construction  of  the  book ; — ^yet  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  is  in  all  its  main  outlines  a  genuine  and  trustworthy  history.  Let 
it  be  granted  that  in  the  Acts  we  have  a  picture  of  essential  unity  between  the 
fdlowers  oi  the  Judaic  and  the  Pauline  schools  of  thought,  which  we  might  con. 
jecture  from  the  Epistles  to  have  been  less  harmonious  and  less  undisturbed; 
1^  it  be  granted  that  in  the  Acts  we  more  than  once  see  Paul  acting  in  a  way 
whidi  from  the  Epistles  we  dhould  A  priori  have  deemed  unlikely.  Even 
these  concessions  are  fsirly  disputable;  yet  in  granting  them  we  only  say 
what  is  in  itself  sufficiently  obvious,  that  both  records  are  confessedly  frag- 
mentary. They  are  fragmentary,  of  course,  because  neither  of  them  even 
professes  to  give  us  any  continuous  narrative  of  the  Apostle's-life.  That  life 
is — rooghly  speaking— only  known  to  us  at  intervals  during  its  central  and 
Uter  period,  between  the  years  AJD.  36  and  A.D.  66.  It  is  like  a  manuscript 
of  wbidi  the  beginning  and  the  end  are  irrecoverably  lost.  It  is  like  one  of 
those  rivers  which  spring  from  unknown  sources,  and  sink  into  the  ground 
before  they  have  reached  the  sea.  But  more  than  this,  how  incomplete  is  our 
knowledge  even  of  that  portion  of  which  these  records  and  notices  remain !  Of 
this  fact  we  can  have  no  more  overwhelming  proof  than  we  may  derive  from 
reading  that  "  Biad  of  woes,"  the  famous  passage  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  where,  driven  against  his  will  by  iJie  calumnies  of  his  enemies  to 
an  appearance  of  boastf  ulness  of  which  the  very  notion  was  abhorrent  to  him, 
he  is  forced  to  write  a  summary  sketch  of  what  he  had  done  and  suffered.^ 
That  enumeration  is  given  long  before  the  end  of  hb  career,  and  yet  of  the 
qpedfie  oukages  and  dangers  there  mentioned  no  less  than  eleven  are  not  once 
alluded  to  in  the  Acts,  though  many  others  are  there  mentioned  which  were 
subsequent  to  that  sad  enumeration.  Not  one,  for  instance,  of  the  five  scourg- 
ings  with  Jewish  thongs  is  referred  to  by  St.  Luke ;  one  only  of  the  three 
beatings  with  Roman  rods ;  not  one  of  the  three  shipwrecks,  though  a  later  one 
is  so  elaborately  detailed;  no  allusion  to  the  night  and  day  in  the  deep;  two 
only  of  what  St.  Clement  tells  us  were  seven  imprisonments.'  There  are  even 
whole  dasaes  of  perils  to  which  the  writer  of  the  Acts,  though  he  was  certainly 
at  one  time  a  companion  of  St.  Paul,  makes  no  allusion  whatever— as,  for 
instance,  the  perils  of  rivers,  the  perils  of  robbers,  the  perils  in  the  wilderness, 
the  perils  among  false  brethren,  the  hunger,  the  thirst,  the  fasting,  the  cold, 
the  nakedness.    And  these,  which  are  thus  passed  over  without  notice  in  the 


>  2  Cor.  zi  24—33,  written  about  A.D.  57,  nearly  ten  yean  before  his  death. 
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Acts,  are  in  the  Epistles  mentioned  only  so  cursorily,  so  generally,  so  nn- 
chronologically,  that  scarcely  one  of  them  can  be  dwelt  npou  and  assigned  with 
certainty  to  its  dne  order  of  succession  in  St.  Paul's  biography.  If  this,  then, 
is  the  case,  who  can  pretend  that  in  such  a  life  there  is  not  room  for  a  series  of 
events  and  actions — even  for  an  eidiibition  of  phases  of  character — in  the 
narrative,  which  neither  did  nor  could  find  place  in  the  letters ;  and  for  events 
and  features  of  character  in  the  letters  which  find  no  reflection  in  the  narra- 
tive P  For  of  those  letters  how  many  are  preserved  ?  Thirteen  only— even  if 
all  the  thirteen  be  indisputably  genuine — out  of  a  much  larger  multitude 
which  he  must  undoubtedly  have  written.^  And  of  these  thirteen  some  are 
separated  from  others  by  great  intervals  of  time ;  some  contain  scarcely  a 
single  particular  which  can  be  made  to  bear  on  a  consecutive  biography ;  and 
not  one  is  preserved  which  gives  us  the  earlier  stage  of  his  views  and  ex- 
periences before  he  had  set  foot  on  European  soil.  It  is,  then,  idle  to  assume 
that  either  of  our  sources  must  be  rejected  as  untrustworthy  because  it  presents 
us  with  fresh  aspects  of  a  myriad-sided  character ;  or  that  events  in  the  narra- 
tive must  be  condemned  as  scarcely  honest  inventions  because  they  present  no 
prima  facie  accordance  with  what  we  might  otherwise  have  expected  from 
brief  and  scattered  letters  out  of  the  multiplex  correspondence  of  a  varied  life. 
If  there  were  anything  in  the  Acts  which  appeared  to  me  irreconcilablewith 
the  certain  indications  of  the  Epistles,  I  should  feel  no  hesitation  in  rejecting 
it.  But  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  objections  urged  against  the  credibility  a£  the 
Acts  appear  to  me — ^for  reasons  to  be  hereafter  g^ven— both  frivolous  and 
untenable.  If  there  are  any  passages  in  that  book  which  have  been  represented 
as  throwing  a  shade  of  inconsistency  over  the  character  of  the  great  Apostle, 
there  is  no  such  instance  which,  however  interpreted,  does  not  find  its  support 
and  justification  in  his  own  undoubted  works.  If  men  of  great  learning, 
eminence,  and  acuteness  had  not  assumed  the  contrary,  it  might  have  seemed 
superfluous  to  say  that  the  records  of  history,  and  the  experiences  of  daily  life, 
furnish  us  with  abundant  instances  of  lives  narrated  with  perfect  honesty, 
though  they  have  been  presented  from  opposite  points  of  view ;  and  of  events 
which  appear  to  be  contradictory  only  because  the  point  of  reoondlement 
between  them  has  been  forgotten.  Further  than  this,  the  points  of  contact 
between  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  are  numberless,  and  it  must  suffice,  once  for 
all,  to  refer  to  Paley's  HorcB  PaxdincB  in  proof  that  even  the  undesigned  coin- 
cidences may  be  counted  by  scores.  To  furnish  a  separate  refutation  of  all  the 
objections  which  have  been  brought  against  the  credibility  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  would  be  a  tedious  and  interminable  task;  but  the  actual  narrative 
of  the  following  pages  should  exhibit  a  decisive  answer  to  them,  unless  it  can 
be  shown  that  it  fails  to  combine  the  separate  data,  or  that  the  attempt  to 
combine  them  has  led  to  incongruous  and  impossible  results. 

I  believe,  then,  that  we  have  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  still  left  to  us 
to  show  what  manner  of  life  Paul  lived,  and  what  manner  of  man  he  was.  A 
biography  sketched  in  outline  is  often  more  true  and  more  useful  than  one 

1  I  do  not  rec!;on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrewi,  believing  it  to  be  ihe  work  of  ApoUos. 
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that  occapies  itself  with  minute  deiaiL  We  do  not  in  reality  know  more  of  t 
great  man  because  we  happen  to  know  the  petty  eircumstances  which  made  up 
his  daily  existence,  or  because  a  mistaken  admiration  has  handed  down  to 
posterity  the  promiscuous  commonplaces  of  his  ordinary  correspondence. 
We  know  a  man  truly  when  we  know  him  at  his  greatest  and  his  best ;  we 
realise  his  significance  for  ourselyes  and  for  the  world  when  we  see  him  in  the 
noblest  activity  of  his  career,  on  the  loftiest  summit,  and  in  the  fullest  glory 
of  his  life.  There  are  lives  which  may  be  instructive  from  their  very  Uttleness, 
and  it  may  be  well  that  the  biographers  of  such  lives  should  enter  into  detail. 
But  of  the  best  and  greatest  it  may  be  emphatically  asserted  that  to  know 
more  about  them  would  only  be  to  know  less  of  them.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  if,  in  the  case  of  one  so  sensitive  and  so  impetuous  as  St.  Paul,  a  minute 
and  servile  record  had  preserved  for  us  every  hasty  expression,  every  fngitire 
^lote,  erery  momentary  fall  below  the  loftiest  standard,  the  small  souls 
which  ever  rejoice  at  seeing  the  noblest  of  their  race  degraded,  even  for 
an  instant,  to  the  same  dead  level  as  themselves,  might  have  found  some 
things  over  which  to  glory.  That  such  must  have  been  the  result  we  may 
infer  from  the  energy  and  sincerity  of  self-condemnation  with  which  the 
Apostle  recognises  his  own  imperfections.  But  such  miserable  records,  even 
had  they  been  entirely  truthful,  would  only  have  obscured  for  us  the  true  Paul 
^Paul  as  he  stands  in  the  light  of  history ;  Paul  as  he  is  preserved  for  us  in 
the  records  of  Christianity;  Paul  energetic  as  Peter,  and  contemplative  as 
John ;  Paul  the  hero  of  unselfishness ;  Paul  the  mighty  champion  of  spiritual 
freedom ;  Paul  a  greater  preacher  than  Chrysostom,  a  greater  missionary  than 
Zavier,  a  greater  reformer  than  Luther,  a  greater  theologian  than  St.  Thomas 
of  Aquinum ;  Paul  the  inspired  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  the  slave  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 


CHAPTER  n. 

BOYHOOD     IN     A     HEATHEN      CITY. 
OvK  MifMv  ir6K^ms  woktrns, — Acts  xxi.  39. 

Though  we  cannot  state  with  perfect  accuracy  the  date  either  of  the  birth  or 
death  of  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  both  may  be  inferred  within 
narrow  Kmits.  When  he  is  first  mentioned,  on  the  occasion  of  Stephen's 
martyrdom,  he  is  called  a  young  man,^  and  when  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to 
Philemon  he  calls  himself  Paul  the  aged.^    Now,  although  the  words  ptaylca 

I  Actavii.  58. 

>  Fhilem.,  verse  9.  It  should,  indeed,  be  mentioned  that  whether  we  read 
np€trfivrn%  or  irpc<r|levT))f,  the  meaning  may  be,  ''Pa;il  an  ambassador,  ay,  and  now  eiren  a 
ehained  ambassador,  of  Jesus  Ohrist.'^    Compare  the  fine  antithesiB,  inkp  o8  upetr/ktfw 
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aud  irpwfilrTns  YT&tQ  used  yagnelj  in  andent  times,  and  thoagh  the  exact  limits 
of  '*  youth  "  and  "  age  "  were  as  indeterminate  then  as  they  have  erer  been, 
yet,  since  we  learn  that  immediately  after  the  death  of  Stephen,  Sanl  was 
entmsted  with  a  most  important  mission,  and  was,  in  all  probability,  a  member 
of  the  Sanhedrin,  he  most  at  that  time  hare  been  a  man  of  thirty.  Now,  the 
martyrdom  of  Stephen  probably  took  place  early  in  A.D.  37,  and  the  Epistle 
to  Philemon  was  written  abont  AJD.  63.  At  tiie  latter  period,  therefore,  he 
^  wonld  hare  been  less  than  sixty  years  old,  and  this  may  seem  too  young  to 
claim  the  title  of  "  the  aged."  But  **  age  "  is  a  very  relative  term,  and  one  who 
had  been  scourged,  and  lashed,  and  stoned,  and  imprisoned,  and  shipwrecked 
— one  who,  for  so  many  years,  besides  the  heavy  burden  of  mental  anguish 
and  responsibility,  had  been  "  scorched  by  the  heat  of  Sirius  and  tossed  by  the 
violence  of  Euroclydon,"^  might  well  have  felt  himself  an  old  and  outworn 
man  when  he  wrote  from  his  Roman  prison  at  the  age  of  threescore  years.'^ 
It  is,  therefore,  tolerably  certain  that  he  was  bom  during  the  first  ten  years 
of  our  era,  and  probable  that  he  was  bom  about  AJD.  3.  Since,  then,  our 
received  Dionysian  era  b  now  known  to  be  four  years  too  early,  the  birth  of 
Christ's  greatest  follower  happened  in  the  same  decade  as  that  of  our  Lord 
Himself.' 

But  all  the  circumstances  which  surrounded  the  cradle  and  infancy  of  the 
infant  Saul  were  widely  difEerent  from  those  amid  which  his  Lord  had  grown 
to  boyhood.  It  was  in  an  obscure  and  lonely  village  of  Palestine,  amid 
surroundings  almost  exclusively  Judaic,  that  Jesus  "grew  in  wisdom  and 
stature  and  favour  with  God  and  man ;  "  but  Sanl  passed  his  earliest  years 
in  the  famous  capital  of  a  Roman  province,  and  must  have  recalled,  with 
his  first  conscious  reminiscences,  the  language  and  customs  of  the  Pagan 
world. 

There  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  doubt  the  entire  accuracy  of  the  expression 
"  bom  in  Tarsus,"  which  is  attributed  to  St.  Paul  in  his  Hebrew  speech  to 
the  infuriated  multitude  from  the  steps  of  the  Tower  of  Antonia.^  To  assert 
that  the  speeches  in  the  Acts  could  not  have  attained  to  verbal  exactness  may 
bo  tme  of  some  of  them,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  on  such  grounds  as 
these  disparage  the  work  of  St.  Luke,  as  a  mere  "  treatise  with  an  object," 
must  bear  in  mind  that  it  would,  in  this  point  of  view,  have  been  far  more  to 
the  purpose  if  he  had  made  St.  Paul  assert  that  he  was  born  in  a  Jewish  town. 
We  must,  therefore,  reject  the  curious  and  twice-repeated  assertion  of  St. 

i¥  aAv<r<t,  '*I  am  an  ambassador  in  fetten"  (Eph.  vi.  20).  The  tone  of  his  later  writingi 
'is,  however,  that  of  an  old  man. 

»  Jer.  Taylor. 

2  Boger  Bacon  calls  himself  "senem,*'  apparently  at  fifty-three,  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott  speaks  of  himself  as  a  "  grey  old  man  ^  at  fifty-five.  (See  li^tfoot,  Colotsiant, 
p.  404.)  According  to  Philo  a  man  was  ytavlaf  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-eight: 
tmt  bis  distinctions  are  purely  artificiaL  It  seems  that  a  man  might  be  called  rcaWkt  ana 
oven  vtwCiTKOi  till  forty.    (Xen.  Mem.  i.  2,  35 ;  Kriiger,  VU,  Xen.  12.) 

*  These  dates  agree  fairly  with  the  statement  of  the  Pseudo-ChrjTBOstom  {Oral, 
JSncom.  in  Pet,  et  Paul.,  Opp,  viii.,  ed.  Montfaucon),  that  he  had  been  for  thir^-five 
years  a  servant  of  Christ,  and  was  niarlyred  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight. 

*  Acts  zxii.  3. 
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Jerome,^  iiat  the  Apostle  was  bom  ai  Giscala,'  and  had  been  iaiken  to 
Tarsus  by  bis  parents  when  tbey  left  tbeir  natire  city,  in  consequence  of 
its  deyast&tion  hj  the  Romans.  The  assertion  is  indeed  discredited  because 
it  is  mixed  up  with  what  appears  to  be  a  flagrant  anachronism  as  to  the 
date  at  which  Giscala  was  destroyed.'  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  attention. 
St.  Jerome,  from  his  thorough  familiarity  with  the  Holy  Land,  in  which 
he  spent  so  many  years  of  his  life,  has  preserved  for  us  several  authentic 
fragments  of  tradition,  and  we  may  feel  sure  that  he  would  not  arbitraiily 
have  set  aside  a  general  belief  founded  upon  a  distinct  statement  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  If  in  this  matter  pure  invention  had  been  at  work, 
it  is  almost  inconceivable  that  any  one  should  have  singled  out  for  distinc- 
tion so  insignificant  a  spot  as  Giscala,  which  is  not  once  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  and  which  acquired  its  sole  notoriety  from  its  connexion  with  the 
sealot  Jndas.^  We  may,  therefore,  fairly  assume  that  the  tradition  mentioned 
by  Ss.  Jerome  ia  eo  far  true  that  the  parents  or  grand-parents  of  St.  Paul 
had  been  Ghklilseans,  and  had,  from  some  cause  or  other — ^though  it  cannot 
have  been  the  cause  which  the  tradition  assigned — been  compelled  to  migrate 
from  Giscala  to  the  busy  capital  of  Pagan  Gilicia. 

If  this  be  the  case,  it  helps,  as  St.  Jerome  himself  points  out,  to  explain 
another  difficulty.  St.  Paul,  on  every  possible  occasion,  assumes  and  glories 
in  the  title  not  only  of  "  an  Israelite,"^  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  "  name 
of  honour,"  but  also  of  "a  Hebrew" — "a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews."* 
Now  certainly,  in  its  proper  and  technical  sense,  the  word  "  Hebrew  "  is 
the  direct  opposite  of  "Hellenist,"^  and  St.  Paul,  if  brought  up  at  Tarsus, 
could  only  strictly  be  regarded  as  a  Jew  of  the  Dispersion— a  Jew  of  that 
vast  body  who,  even  when  they  were  not  ignorant  of  Hebrew — as  even  the 
most  learned  of  them  sometimes  were — still  spoke  Greek  as  their  native 
tongue.'  It  may,  of  course,  be  said  that  St.  Paul  uses  the  word  Hebrew 
only  in  its  general  sense,  and  that  he  meant  to  imply  by  it  that  he  was  not 
a  Hellenist  to  the  same  extent  that,  for  instance,  even  so  learned  and 
eminent  a  Jew  as  Philo  was,  who,  with  all  hb  great  ability,  did  not  know 

1  Jer.  de  Vwis  lUuttr,  5 :  "De  tribu  Benjamin  et  oppido  Judaeae  OiBcaliB  foit,  quo 
a  Bomanif  capto,  cum  parentibuB  vois  Tiirsum  CiUciae  oommigravit.'*  It  has  been  again 
and  ag&in  asserted  that  St.  Jerome  rejects  or  discredits  this  tradition  in  his  Commentary 
on  Philemon  (Qp!p.  iv.  454),  where  he  says  that  some  understood  the  term  '*my  fellow- 
prisoner  '*  to  mean  that  Epaphras  had  been  taken  captive  at  Qisoala  at  the  same  time 
as  Piaid,  and  had  been  settled  in  Colossae.  Bven  Neander  [PlarUinff,  p.  79)  foUows  this 
current  error,  on  the  ground  that  Jerome  says,  **  Quis  sit  Epaphras  conoaptiyus  Pauli 
takm  fabtUam  aooepimus."  But  that /a6tito  does  not  here  mean  *'  false  account,"  as  he 
translates  it,  is  sumdenUy  proved  by  the  fact  that  St.  Jerome  continues, '*  Quod  si  ita 
KST,  possumus  et  Epaphnun  illo  tempore  oaptum  suspicari,  quo  captus  est  Paulu8,**&c. 

^  Giscala,  now  M-Jlsh,  was  the  last  place  in  Qalilee  that  held  out  against  the  Bomaus. 
(Joa.  J5.  JUL  20,  §  6 ;  iv.  2,  §§  1~5.) 

»  It  was  taken  A.  D.  67. 

4  Job.  B,  /.  il.  21,  §  1 ;  ViL  10.    He  calU  it  nokixyn- 

*  John  i.  47 :  Acts  ziiL  16 ;  Rom.  ix.  4. 

*  2  Cor.  ».  22 ;  Phil.  iii.  5.  ^  See  Acts  vi  1,  and  t^/'m,  p.  71. 

*  "  Parentum  conditionem  adolescentulum  Paulum  secutum,  et  sic  posse  staro  iQud, 
quod  de  se  ipso  teatatur,  'Hebraei  sunt?  et  ego,*  etc.,  quae  ilium  Judaeum  magis 
indicant^  quam  Tanensem"  (Jer.). 
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cither  tlie  Biblical  Hebrew  or  the  Aramaic  Temacniar,  wMcli  was  siill  called 
by  that  name.^  Perhaps  St.  Paul  spoke  Aramaic  with  even  greater  fiaoncj 
than  he  spoke  Giieok  itself ;'  and  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew  may  be  inferred 
from  his  cnstom  of  sometimes  reyerting  to  the  Hebrew  scriptures  in  the 
original  when  the  LXX.  version  was  less  suitable  to  his  purpose.  It  is  an 
interesting,  though  undesigned,'  confirmation  of  this  fact,  that  the  Di\nne 
Vision  on  the  road  to  Damascus  spoke  to  him,  at  the  supreme  moment  of  his 
life,  in  the  language  which  was  evidently  the  language  of  his  own  inmost 
thoughts.  As  one,  therefore,  to  whom  the  Hebrew  of  that  day  was  a  sort  of 
mother-tongue,  and  the  Hebrew  of  the  Bible  an  acquired  language,  St.  Paul 
might  call  himself  a  Hebrew,  though  technically  speaking  he  was  also  a 
Hellenist;  and  the  term  would  be  still  more  precise  and  cogent  if  his  parents 
and  forefathers  had,  almost  till  the  time  of  his  birth,  been  Palestinian  Jews. 
The  Tarsus  in  which  St.  Paul  was  bom  was  very  different  from  the  dirty, 
squalid,  and  ruinous  Mohammedan  city  which  still  bears  the  name  and  stands 
upon  the  site.  The  natural  features  of  the  city,  indeed,  remain  unchanged : 
the  fertile  plain  still  surrounds  it;  the  snowy  mountAins  of  the  chain  of 
Taurus  still  look  down  on  it;  the  bright  swift  stream  of  the  Cydnns  still 
refreshes  it.^  But  with  these  scenes  of  beauty  and  majesty  we  are  the  less 
concerned,  because  they  seem  to  have  had  no  influence  over  the  mind  of  the 
youthful  Saul.  We  can  well  imagine  how,  in  a  nature  differently  constituted, 
they  would  have  been  like  a  continual  inspiration;  how  they  would  have 
melted  into  the  very  imagery  of  his  thoughts;  how,  again  and  again,  in 
crowded  cities  and  foul  prisons,  they  would  have 

**  Flashed  upon  that  inward  eye 
Which  ia  the  bliss  of  solitude.*' 

The  scenes  in  which  the  whole  life  of  David  had  been  spent  were  far  less 
majestic,  as  well  as  far  less  varied,  than  many  of  those  in  which  the  lot  of  St. 
Paul  was  cast;  yet  the  Psalms  of  David  are  a  very  handbook  of  poetic 
description,  while  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  we  only  breathe  the  air  of  cities 
and  synagogues.  He  alludes,  indeed,  to  the  Temple  not  made  with  hands,  but 
never  to  its  mountain  pillars,  and  but  once  to  its  nightly  stars.^  To  David  the 
whole  visible  universe  is  but  one  vast  House  of  Qod,  in  which,  like  angelio 
ministrants,  the  fire  and  hail,  enow  and  vapour,  wind  and  storm,  fulfil  His 
word.  With  St.  Paul — though  he,  too,  is  well  aware  that  "the  invisible 
things  of  Him  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  visible,  being  appre- 


1  Philo*t  i^onnoe  of  Hebrew  is  generally  admitted. 

'  Acta  m.  40:  t§  'E^tU  SioA^rra — *.«.,  of  courae, ^ ^ ^ 

Ptilestme  would  for  the  moat  part  be  able  to  underatand  the  Bible,  if  not  in  the  original 


T§  'EfipatU  SioA^rra — i.e.,  of  courae,  the  Syriac.     These  Jews  of 


Hebrew,  at  any  rate  through  the  aid  of  a  paraphraat. 

'  E.jf.j  in  1  Cor.  iiL  19  ;  2  Cor.  riii.  15 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  19.  Whether  there  existed  any 
Volhbibd  of  extracts  beaidea  the  LXX  I  will  not  discuss.  See  Hilgenfeld,  Zeittchr. 
xviii.  (1875),  D.  U8. 

*  The  Cydnua  no  longer,  however,  flows  through  Tersoos  as  it  did  (Strabo,  xi  %  5 1 
Plin.  H.  i^.  vi.  22 ;  Beaufort's  JTarafitantcr,  271  «gf.). 

•  AcU  xvii.  24 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  41. 
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heuded  by  the  tbings  that  He  bath  made,  even  His  eternal  power  and  divinity  " 
— ^yet  to  him  this  was  an  indisputable  axiom,  not  a  couyiction  constantly 
renewed  with  admiration  and  delight.  There  are  few  writers  who,  to  judge 
solely  from  their  writings,  seem  to  hare  been  less  moved  by  the  beauties  of  the 
external  world.  Though  he  had  sailed  again  and  again  across  the  blue  Medi- 
terranean, and  must  have  been  familiar  with  the  beauty  of  thoee  Isles  of 
Greece— 

**  Where  burning  Sappho  loved  and  sung, 
Where  grew  the  arts  of  war  and  peace, 
Where  Deles  rose,  and  Phoebus  sprung  ;*' 

though  he  had  again  and  again  traversed  the  pine-clad  gorges  of  the  Asian 
hills,  and  seen  Ida,  and  Olympus,  and  Parnassus,  in  all  their  majesty ;  though 
his  life  had  been  endangered  in  mountain  torrents  and  stormy  waves,  and  he 
mnst  have  often  wandered  as  a  child  along  the  banks  of  his  native  stream,  to 
see  ihe  place  where  it  roars  in  cataracts  over  its  rocky  course — his  soul  was  so 
entirely  absorbed  in  the  mighty  moral  and  spiritual  truths  which  it  was  his 
great  mission  to  proclaim,  that  not  by  one  verse,  scarcely  even  by  a  single 
expression,  in  aU  his  letters,  does  he  indicate  the  faintest  gleam  of  delight  or 
wonder  Si  the  glories  of  Nature.  There  is,  indeed,  an  exquisite  passage  in  his 
speech  at  Lystra  on  the  goodness  of  "  the  living  God,  which  made  heaven  and 
earth,  and  the  sea,  and  all  things  that  are  therein,"  and  "  left  not  Himself  with- 
out witness,  in  that  He  did  good,  and  gave  us  rain  from  heaven,  and  fruitful 
seasons,  filling  our  hearts  with  food  and  gladness."^  But  in  this  case 
Barnabas  had  some  share  in  the  address,  which  even  if  it  do  not,  as  has  been 
conjectured,'  refer  to  the  fragment  of  some  choral  song,  is  yet,  in  tone  and 
substance,  directly  analogous  to  passages  of  the  Old  Testament.'  And  apart 
from  this  allusion,  I  cannot  find  a  single  word  which  shows  that  Paul  had  even 
the  smalleet  susceptibility  for  the  works  of  Nature.  There  are  souls  in  which 
the  burning  heat  of  some  transfusing  purpose  calcines  every  other  thought, 
every  other  desire,  every  other  admiration ;  and  St.  Paul's  was  one.  EUs  life 
was  absorbingly,  if  not  solely  and  exclusively,  the  spiritual  life — ^the  life  which 
is  utterly  dead  to  every  other  interest  of  the  groaning  and  travailing  creation, 
the  life  hid  witii  Christ  in  God.  He  sees  the  universe  of  God  only  as  it  is 
reflected  in  the  heart  and  life  of  man.  It  is  true— as  Humboldt  has  shown  in 
Ids  Cosmos— that  what  is  called  the  sentimental  love  of  Nature  is  a  modem 
rather  than  an  ancient  feeling.^    In  St.  Paul,  however,  this  indiffereuco  to  the 

1  AcU  xiv.  17. 

3  By  Mr.  Humphry,  ad  loe, 

»  Job  T.  10 ;  Pb.  civ.  15 ;  cxlvii.  8,  9. 

*  Ckympare  the  sarprise  expressed  by  the  Atheni4n  youth  at  Socrates*  description  of 
the  lovely  scene  at  the  beginning  of  the  Fhctedrut,  §  10,  l.\>  i4  ytl  (hmttAvit  Irwmrarii  m 
^o^(.  There  is  an  admirable  chapter  on  this  subject  in  Friedlttnder,  SiUeriffesch.  JRonUt 
▼ii  5,  §  3.  The  reader  will  reoaU  the  analogous  cases  of  St.  Bernard  riding  all  day  along 
the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  asking  in  the  evenmg  where  it  was ;  of  Calvin  showing  no  trace 
of  delight  in  the  beauties  ofSwitzerland ;  and  of  Whitefield,  who  seems  not  to  have 
borrowed  a  single  impresnon  or  illustration  from  his  thirteen  voyages  across  tho  Athuitio 
and  his  travels  from  Georgia  to  Boston. 
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outer  world  is  neither  dae  to  his  antiquity  nor  to  his  Semitic  birth,  bat  solely 
to  his  individnal  character.  The  poetry  of  the  Old  Testament  b  fall  of  the 
tenderness  and  life  of  the  pastures  of  Palestine.  In  the  discourses  and  con- 
versations of  our  Lord  we  find  frequent  allusions  to  the  loTeliness  of  the 
flowers,  the  joyous  carelessness  of  birds,  the  shifting  winds,  the  rod  glow 
of  morning  and  evening  clouds.  St.  Paul's  inobservance  of  these  things— for 
the  total  absence  of  the  remotest  allusion  to  them  by  way  of  even  passing 
illustration  amounts  to  a  proof  that  they  did  not  deeply  stir  his  heart — was 
doubtless  due  to  the  expulsive  power  and  paramount  importance  of  other 
thoughts.  It  may,  however,  have  been  due  also  to  that  early  training  which 
made  him  more  familiar  with  crowded  assemblies  and  thronged  bazaars  than 
with  the  sights  and  sounds  of  Nature.^  It  is  at  any  rate  remarkable  that  ihe 
only  elaborate  illustration  which  he  draws  from  Nature  turns  not  on  a  natural 
phenomenon  but  on  an  artificial  process,  and  that  even  this  process— if  not 
absolutely  unknown  to  the  ancients— was  the  exact  opposite  of  the  one  most 
commonly  adopted.^ 

But  if  St.  Paul  derived  no  traceable  influence  from  the  scenery  with  which 
Tarsus  is  surrounded,  if  no  voices  from  the  neighbouring  mountains  or  the 
neighbouring  sea  mingled  with  the  many  and  varied  tones  of  his  impassioned 
utterance,  other  results  of  this  providential  truning  may  be  easily  observed, 
both  in  his  language  and  in  his  life. 

The  very  position  of  Tarsus  made  it  a  centre  of  commercial  enterprise  and 
political  power.  Situated  on  a  navigable  stream,  by  which  it  communicated 
with  the  easternmost  bay  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  lying  on  a  fruitful  plain 
under  that  pass  over  the  Taurus  which  was  known  as  "  the  Oilician  gates," 
while  by  the  Amanid  and  Syrian  gates  it  communicated  with  Syria,  it  was  so 
necessary  as  a  central  emporium  that  even  the  error  of  its  having  embraced 
the  side  of  Antony  in  the  civil  war  hardly  disturbed  its  fame  and  prosperity.' 

»  "Forlwaabred 

In  the  great  city,  pent  'mid  oloisten  dim, 

And  saw  nought  lovely  save  the  aky  and  stars.*' 

Coleridge, 
*  I  allude  to  the  famous  iUnsttation  of  the  wild  olive  graft  (Bom.  xL  16 — ^25).  St.  Paul's 
argument  requires  that  a  tpild  slip  should  have  been  budded  u^n  a  fruitful  tree — ^viz., 
the  ayoUKauK  of  heathendom  on  the  cAota  of  Judaism.  But  it  is  scarcely  needful  to 
remaiK  that  this  is  never  done,  but  the  reverse — namely,  the  grafting  of  a  mntful  scion 
on  a  wild  stock.  The  olive  shoot  would  be  grafted  on  th^  oleaster,  not  the  oleaster  on 
the  olive  (Aug.  in  Ps.  IxxiL).  It  is  true  that  Si.  Paul  here  cares  soleljr  for  the  general 
analogy,  and  would  have  been  entirely  indifferent  to  its  non-accordance  with  the  ordinary 
method  of  rfKevrptixfioi.  Indeed,  as  he  says  that  it  is  nap^  6v<nv  (xL  24),  it  seems  needless 
to  show  that  this  land  of  grafting  was  ever  really  practised.  Tet  the  illustration  would, 
under  these  circumstances,  harmy  have  been  used  by  a  writer  more  familiar  with  the 
facts  of  Nature.  The  notion  that  St.  Paul  alluded  to  the  much  rarer  Afrioan  custom  of 
grafting  oleaster  (or  Ethiopic  oUve)  on  olive,  to  strengthen  the  latter  (of.  Plin.  H.  N.  xvii. 
18;  Colum.  De  re  Bust,  v.  9;  Paliadius;  &o.),  is  most  unlikely,  if  only  for  the  reason 
that  it  destroys  the  whole  force  of  the  truth  which  he  is  desiring  to  inctdcate.  (See 
£wb:\iik,  ii.  112 ;  Tholuck,  Bom,  (>17 ;  Meyer,  843.)  He  ma^  have  known  the  proverb, 
ttKopiroTcpov  aypMAiouov.  See,  however,  a  somewhat  different  view  in  Thornton,  Land  and 
Bookf  p.  53. 

>  Tarsus  resisted  the  party  of  Brutui  and  Gassius,  but  was  conquered  by  Lucius 
Bufus,  B.C.  43,  and  many  Tarsians  were  sold  as  skv«s  to  pay  the  fine  of  1,500  talents 
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It  was  here  that  Cleopatra  held  that  famous  meeting  with  the  Boman 
TriamTir  which  Snakspeare  has  immortalised,  when  she  rowed  np  tho  silver 
Gydnns,  and 

**  The  barge  she  sat  in  like  a  burnished  throne 

Bnnit  on  the  water ;  the  poop  was  beaten  gold, 

Purple  the  sails,  and  so  perf  amM  that 

The  winds  were  loye-siok  with  them." 

Tet  it  continued  to  flourish  under  the  rule  of  Augustus,  and  enjoyed  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  both  a  capital  and  a  free  city — libera  and  immunis.  It  was 
from  Tarsus  that  tho  vast  masses  of  timber,  hewn  in  the  forests  of  Taurus, 
vAcre  floated  down  the  river  to  the  Mediterranean  dockyards ;  it  was  here  that 
fte  vessels  were  unladen  which  brought  to  Asia  the  treasures  of  Europe ;  it 
was  here  that  much  of  the  wealth  of  Asia  Minor  was  accumulated  before  it 
was  despatched  to  Greece  and  Italy.  On  the  coins  of  the  city  she  is  repre- 
sented as  seated  amid  bales  of  various  merchandise.  The  bright  and  busy 
Hfe  of  the  streets  and  markets  must  have  been  the  earliest  scenes  which 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  youthful  SauL  The  dishonesty  which  he  had 
witnessed  in  its  trade  may  have  suggested  to  him  his  metaphors  of  "4iuckster- 
mg"  and  **  adulteR*ting"  the  word  of  life;^  and  he  may  have  borrowed  a 
metaphor  from  the  names  and  marks  of  the  owners  stamped  upon  the  goods 
which  lay  upon  the  quays,*  and  from  the  earnest-money  paid  by  the  pur- 
ehasers.'  It  may  even  have  been  the  assembly  of  the  free  city  which  made 
him  more  readily  adopt  from  the  Septuagint  that  name  of  Ecclesia  for  the 
Church  of  Christ's  elect  of  which  his  Epistles  furnish  the  earliest  instances.^ 

It  was  Ms  birth  at  Tarsus  which  also  determined  the  trade  in  which,  during 
so  many  days  and  nights  of  toil  and  self-denial,  tho  Apostle  earned  his  daily 
bread.  The  staple  manufacture  of  the  city  was  tho  weaving,  first  into  ropes, 
then  into  tent-covers  and  garments,  of  the  hair  which  was  supplied  in 
boundless  quantities  by  the  goat  flocks  of  the  Taurus.^  As  the  making  of 
these  cUicia  was  unskilled  labour  of  the  commonest  sort,  the  trade  of  tent- 
maker*  was  one  both  lightly  esteemed  and  miserabl/  paid.    It  must  not, 

wbieh  he  inflicted  on  the  city.  (Appian,  Bell.  Cw.  iv.  64.)  Tdfum  .  .  wap'wroU  rmv 
wiXcwr  d^toAoywT<in}  ftirp^iroXif  olira  (JoD.  Antt.  L  6,  §  1). 

*  2  Cor.  U.  17,  KanriKevovTti ;  iv.  2,  SoXovyrts. 

*  Eph.  L  13 ;  iv.  30.  itrtftpdyitr^e* 

s  2  Cor.  L  22,  i^'pa^v. 

<  ^  1  Kings  xii  2  (LXX.)  The  word  "Church,"  in  its  more  technical  modem 
■ease  (aa  in  Eph.  and  CoL),  ia  developed  out  of  the  simpler  meaning  of  conoregation  in 
Si  Paurs  earlier  Epistles. 

»    See  Philo,  Dt  Viciinu  836 ;  Flin.  H.  N.  v.  32. 

•  nnvmnOig,  Acts  xviiL  3 ;  irKriyop'pa<tKKi  Ps.  Chrys.  Orat,  Encom.  {Opp.  viii.  8,  Mont- 
fane. ).  When  Chrysostom  calls  him  a  (ncvrortS/iof,  "  l6ather-cutter  **  {Bom,  iv.  3,  p.  804, 
on  2  Tim.  ii.),  this  can  hardly  be  aareot,  because  such  a  trade  would  not  be  favoured  by 
strict  Pharisees.  On  the  use  of  cilicium  for  tents  see  Vegct.  Milii.  iv.  6 ;  Serv.  ad  Virg. 
Otorg.  iii  313.  It  served  for  many  otlier  jmrposes,  as  garden  nuis,  mantelets,  shoes,  and 
beds.  (Colum.  xii  46;  liv.  xxxviii  7 ;  Mart.  xiv.  140;  Jer.  Ep.  108.1  To  handle  the 
**olenti$  bctrba  maritV*  could  not  have  been  a  pleasant  trade.  It  was  "bought  from  the 
shepherds  of  Taurus,  and  sold  to  Greek  shippers  of  the  Levant."  To  this  day  cUice 
means  hair-<doth  in  French. 
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however,  be  inferred  from  this  that  the  family  of  St.  Paul  were  people  of  low 
position.  The  learning  of  a  trade  was  a  duty  enjoined  by  the  Babbis  on  the 
parents  of  every  Jewish  boy.^  The  wisdom  of  the  rule  became  apparent  in 
the  case  of  Fanl,  as  doubtless  of  hundreds  besides,  when  the  changes  and 
chances  of  life  compelled  him  to  earn  his  own  livelihood  by  manual  labour.  It 
is  clear,  from  the  education  provided  for  Paid  by  his  parents,  that  they  could 
little  indeed  have  conjectured  how  absolutely  their  son  would  be  reduced  to 
depend  on  a  toil  so  miserable  and  so  unremunerative.^  But  though  we  see  how 
much  he  felt  the  burden  of  the  wretched  labour  by  which  he  determined  to 
cam  his  own  bread  rather  than  trespass  on  the  charity  of  his  converts,^  yet  it 
had  one  advantage  in  being  so  absolutely  mechanical  as  to  leave  the  thoughts 
entirely  free.  While  he  plaited  the  black,  strong-scented  goat*s  hair,  he  might 
be  soaring  in  thought  to  the  inmost  heaven,  or  holding  high  converse  with 
Apollos  or  Aquila,  with  Luke  or  l^othy,  on  the  loftiest  themes  which  can 
engage  the  mind  of  man. 

Before  considering  further  the  influence  exercised  by  the  birthplace  on  the 
future  fortunes  of  St.  Paul,  we  must  pause  to  inquire  what  can  be  discovered 
about  his  immediate  family.  It  must  be  admitted  that  we  can  asoertidn  but 
little.  Their  possession,  by  whatever  means,  of  the  Roman  citizenship — ^the 
mere  fact  of  their  leaving  Palestine,  perhaps  only  a  short  time  before  Paul's 
birth,  to  become  units  in  the  vast  multitude  of  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion — 
the  fact,  too,  that  so  many  of  St.  Paul's  "  kinsmen  **  bear  Greek  and  Latin 
names,^  and  lived  in  Rome  or  in  Ephesus,*  might,  at  first  sight,  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose that  his  whole  family  were  of  Hellenising  tendencies.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  know  nothing  of  the  reasons  which  may  have  compelled  them  to  leave 
Palestine,  and  we  have  only  the  vaguest  conjectures  as  to  their  possession  of 
the  franchise.  Even  if  it  be  certiun  that  (rvyywM  means  "  kinsmen "  in  our 
sense  of  the  word,  and  not,  as  Olshausen  thinks,  "  fellow-countrymen,"^  it  was 
so  common  for  Jews  to  have  a  second  name,  which  they  adopted  during  their 
residence  in  heathen  countries,  that  Andronicus  and  the  others,  whom  he 
salutes  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  may  idl  have  been 
genuine  Hebrews.    The  real  name  of  Jason,  for  instance,  may  have  been  Jesus, 

>  On  this  subject  see  my  Life  of  Chrut,  i.  p.  82;  ik  Ckmaliel  himself  was  the  aathor 
of  the  celebrated  aphorism,  that  **  learning  of  anv  kind  (mm  Vs,  i.e.,  even  the  advanced 
studv  of  the  Law)  unaccompanied  by  a  trade  ends  m  nothing,  and  leads  to  sin  "  {Pirke 
Abholh,  ii  2).  B.  Judah  said  truly  that  "labour  honours  the  labourer"  (Nedarim,  f. 
49,  2) ;  R  Meir  said,  *'  Let  a  man  always  teaoh  his  son  pure  and  easpr  trades  *  {Toteft.  in 
Kidd.  f.  82, 1) ;  B.  Judi^  says,  that  not  to  t«aoh  one's  son  a  trade  u  like  teaching  him 
robbery  (Kiddushin,  f.  30,  2). 

3  The  reason  why  he  was  taught  this  particular  trade  may  have  been  purely  locaL 
Possibly  his  father  had  been  taught  the  same  trade  as  a  boy.  ''A  man  shoula  not  change 
his  trade,  nor  that  of  his  father,"  says  R.  Tochanan ;  for  it  is  said,  "  Hiram  of  Tyre  was 
a  widow's  son,  .  .  .  and  his  father  was  ...  a  worker  in  brass  "  (1  Kings  viL  13, 
11).     {Ereehin,  t  16,  2,) 

3  1  Thess.  ii.  6,  9 ;  2  Thess.  liL  8  j  1  Cor.  ix.  12, 15. 

<  Hom.  xvi.  7 ;  Andronicus,  Junia,  or  perhaps  Junias  (s  Junianus) ;  11,  Herodion ; 
21,  Lucius,  Jason,  Sosipater  (myyeftU). 

*  See  infra,  ad  loc.,  for  the  question  whether  oh.  xvL  is  a  genuine  portion  of  th^ 
Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

•  As  in  Rom.  ix.  3. 
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just  as  ine  real  name  of  Paul  was  Saul.^  However  this  may  be,  the  thorough 
Hebraism  of  the  family  appears  in  many  ways.  Paul's  father  and  grandfather 
had  been  Pharisees,*  and  were,  therefore,  most  strict  observers  of  the  Mosaic 
law.  They  had  so  little  forgotten  their  extraction  from  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
^-one  of  the  two  tribes  which  had  remained  faithful  to  the  covenant — that  they 
called  their  son  Saul,^  partly  perhaps  because  the  name,  like  Theeetetus,  means 
"  asked  *'  (of  God),  aad  partly  because  it  was  the  name  of  that  unfortunate 
hero-king  of  their  native  tribe,  whose  sad  fate  seems  for  many  ages  to  have 
rendered  his  very  name  unpopular.^  They  sent  him,  probably  not  later  than 
the  age  of  thirteen,  to  be  trained  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel.  They  seem  to  have 
had  a  married  daughter  in  Jerusalem,  whose  son,  on  one  memorable  occasion, 
saved  Paul's  life.^  Though  they  must  have  ordinarily  used  the  Septnagint 
version  of  the  Bible,  from  which  the  great  majority  of  the  Apostle's  quotations 
are  taken,®  and  from  which  nearly  his  whole  theological  phraseology  is  derived, 
they  yet  trained  him  to  use  Aramaic  as  his  native  tongue,  and  to  read  the 
Scriptures — an  accomplishment  not  possessed  by  man/  learned  Jewish 
Hellenists — in  their  own  venerable  ori|^nal  Hebrew.' 

That  St.  Paul  was  a  "  Hebraist "  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  is  dear 
from  almost  every  verse  of  his  Epistles.  He  reckons  time  by  the  Hebrew 
calendar.  He  makes  constant  allusion  to  Jewish  customs,  Jewish  laws,  and 
Jewish  festivals.  His  metaphors  and  tarns  of  expression  are  derived  with 
great  frequency  from  that  quiet  family  life  for  which  the  Jews  have  been  in 
all  ages  distinguished.  Though  he  writes  in  Greek,  it  is  not  by  any  means  in 
the  Greek  of  the  schools,®  or  the  Greek  which,  in  spite  of  its  occasional 
antiUiesea  and  paronomasias,  would  have  been  found  tolerable  by  the 
rhetoridans  of  his  native  city.  The  famous  critic  Longinus  does  indeed,  if 
the  passage  be  genuine,  praise  him  as  the  master  of  a  dogmatic  style ;  but 
certainly  a  Tarsian  professor  or  a  philosopher  of  Athens  would  have  been 
inclined  to  ridicule  his  Hebraic  peculiarities,  awkward  anakolutha,  harshly, 
mingled  metiqphors,  strange  forms,  and  irregular  constructions.®    St.  Jerome, 

1  Wben  a  Greek  or  Boman  name  bore  any  resemblance  in  loand  to  a  Jewish  one,  it 
was  obrioosly  convenient  for  the  Jew  to  make  so  slight  a  change.  Thos  Dosthai  became 
Dodtheus ;  Tkrphon,  Tryphon ;  Eliakim,  Alkdmos,  oc. 

>ActsxziiL6.  *«^,ShaiU. 

<  It  is  fonnd  as  a  Hebrew  name  in  the  Pentatcnch  (Gen.  xxzri.  87 ;  xlvi.  10 ;  Bx.  vf . 
15 ;  Nnmb.  xxtL  13 ;  bat  after  the  death  of  King  Sanl  it  does  not  occur  till  the  time  of 
the  Apostle,  and  again  later  in  Josephns  {AnU,  zx.  d,  §  4;  B.  J.  ii.  17,  §  4 ;  Krenkel. 
Faului,  p.  217). 

»  Acts  xxiii  16. 

*  There  are  about  278  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Kew.  Of  these  53 
are  identical  in  the  Hebrew.  Septuaoint,  and  New  Testament ;  in  10  the  Septuagint  is 
eorrectly  altered ;  in  76  it  is  altered  incorrectly -W.«.,  into  greater  divergence  from  the 
Hebrew ;  in  37  it  is  accepted  where  it  differs  from  the  Hebrew ;  in  99  all  three  differ ; 
and  there  are  3  doubtful  allusions.  (See  Turpie,  The  (Hd  Tettament  in  the  Jfew,  p.  2G7t 
andjpasftm.) 

'  V,  supra,  p.  9. 

^  Among  numerous  explanations  of  the  wiikUott  ypitiiia^p  of  GaL  tL  11,  one  is  that  his 
Greek  letters  were  so  iU-formed^from  want  of  practice,  as  to  look  almost  laughable. 

'  Se«  infra.  Excursus  L,  "The  Style  of  St  Paul;*' and  Excursus  XL.  **Bhetorio 
ofStPauL^ 
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criticising  the  ob  KartvdpKritra  6fi&y  of  2  Cor.  xi.  9,  xii.  13 — which  in  our  version 
is  rendered,  "I  was  not  bnrdensome  to  yon,"  bnt  appears  to  mean  literally, "  1 
did  not  bennmb  you  " — speaks  of  the  numerous  cilicisms  of  his  style ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  such  there  were,  though  they  can  hardly  be  detected  with 
certainty  by  a  modem  reader.^  For  though  Tarsus  was  a  city  of  advanced 
culture,  Cilicia  was  as  intellectually  barbarous  as  it  was  moraJly  despicable. 
The  proper  language  of  Oilicia  was  a  dialect  of  Phcenician,*  and  the  Greek 
spoken  by  some  of  the  cities  was  so  faulty  as  to  have  originated  the  term 
"  solecism,"  which  has  been  perpetuated  in  all  languages  to  indicate  impossible 
constructions.' 

The  residence  of  a  Jew  in  a  foreign  city  nught,  of  course,  tend  to  under- 
mine his  national  religion,  and  make  him  indifferent  to  his  hereditary  customs. 
It  might,  however,  produce  an  effect  directly  the  reverse  of  this.  There  had 
been  abundant  instances  of  Hellenistic  Jews  who  Hellenised  in  matters  far 
more  serious  than  the  language  which  they  spoke ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Jews,  as  a  nation,  have  ever  shown  an  almost  miraculous  vitality,  and  so  far 
from  being  denationalised  by  a  home  among  the  heathen,  they  have  only  been 
confirmed  in  the  intensity  of  their  patriotism  and  their  faith.  We  know  that 
this  had  been  the  case  with  that  numerous  and  important  body,  the  Jews 
of  Tarsus.  In  this  respect  they  differed  considerably  from  the  Jews  of 
Alexandria.  They  could  not  have  been  exempt  from  that  hatred  which  haa 
through  so  many  ages  wronged  and  dishonoured  their  noble  race,  and  which 
was  already  virulent  among  the  Bomans  of  that  day.  All  that  we  hear  about 
them  shows  that  the  Gilician  Jews  were  as  capable  as  any  of  their  brethren  of 
repaying  hate  with  double  hatred,  and  scorn  with  double  scorn.  They  would 
be  all  the  more  likely  to  do  so  from  the  condition  of  things  around  them.  The 
belief  in  Paganism  was  more  firmly  rooted  in  the  provinces  than  in  Italy,  and 
was  specially  vigorous  in  Tarsus — ^in  this  respect  no  unfitting  burial-place  for 
Julian  the  Apostate.  No  ages  are  worse,  no  places  more  corrupt,  than  thoso 
that  draw  the  iridescent  film  of  an  intellectual  culture  oyer  the  deep  stagnancy 
of  moral  degradation.  And  this  was  the  condition  of  Tarsus.  The  seat  of  a 
celebrated  school  of  letters,  it  was  at  the  same  time  the  metropolis  of  a 
province  so  low  in  universal  estimation  that  it  was  counted  among  the  rpla 
«4tnra  Kifciora — the   three  most  villainous   k's    of  antiquity,    Kappadokia, 

1  "Malta  Bttnt  verba,  quibus  juxta  morem  nrbis  et  provinciae  snae,  famiUarias 
Apostolus  utitur:  e  quibus  exempli  gratis  pauca  ponenda  sunt.*'  He  refers  to 
KaTtvdpgii<ra  (2  Cor.  xi.  9),  vnh  avBjMvCvij^  ^f/^^piK  (1  Cor.  iv.  3),  and  KaraBpafievina  (Col.  ii.  18)  ; 
and  adds,  **  Qtdbus,  et  aJiis  multis,  usque  nodie  utuntnr  Oiliees"  (Jer.  JSp.  ad  Algat,  qu. 
10).  Wetstc^  however,  adduces  airovoproM,  from  Plut.  De  Liber,  Edue.  p.  8,  and  vomon 
occurs  in  the  LXX.  (G^n.  xxxii.  25,  82 ;  Job  xxxiii.  19)  and  in  Jos.  AnU,  viii.  8,  $  6 ; 
v6Mai  is  the  torpedo  or  gymnotus.  Since  KanvoftKiM  is  only  found  in  Hippocrates,  Dr. 
Plumptre  thinks  it  may  have  been  a  medical  word  in  rogue  in  the  sohoois  of  Tarsus. 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  on  1  Ck)r.  xv.  28,  quotes  Uhmvtv  (Phil.  ii.  7),  ifietp^evot  (1  Thess.  ii.  8), 
wpirfpevrrai  (1  Ck)r.  xUi.  4),  epi9eta«  (Bom.  ii.  8),  &c.,  as  instances  of  St.  Paul's  autocraoy 
over  words. 

a  See  Hdt.  i.  74,  vii.  91 ;  Xen.  Anab,  b.  ii.  26. 

'  XoXoucto^i^.  See  Strabo,  p.  663 ;  Diog.  Laert  i.  51.  But  the  derivation  from  Soli 
is  not  certain. 
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KUBoA,  and  Krete.  What  religion  there  was  at  tliis  period  had  chiefly 
assumed  an  orgiastic  and  oriental  character,  and  the  popular  faith  of  many 
eren  in  Borne  was  a  strange  mixture  of  Greek,  Boman,  Egyptian,  Plirygian, 
Phcenlcian*  and  Jewish  elements.  The  wild,  fanatical  enthusiasms  of  the 
Eastern  cults  shook  with  new  sensations  of  mad  sensuality  and  weird  super- 
stition the  feeble  and  jaded  despair  of  Aryan  Paganism.  The  Tarsian 
idolatry  was  composed  of  these  mingled  elements.  There,  in  Plutarch's  time, 
a  generation  after  St.  Paul,  the  sword  of  Apollo,  miraculously  preserved  from 
decay  and  rust,  was  still  displayed.  Hermes  Eriounios,  or  the  luck-bringer, 
still  appears,  purse  in  hand,  upon  their  coins,  ^sculapius  was  still  believed 
to  numifest  his  power  and  presence  in  the  neighbouring  JElgsd.^  But  the 
traditional  founder  of  the  city  was  the  Assyrian,  Sardanapalus,  whose  semi- 
historical  existence  was  confused,  in  the  then  syncretism  of  Pagan  worship, 
with  various  representatives  of  the  sun-god — the  Asiatic  Sandan,  the  Phoeni- 
cian Baal,  and  the^  Grecian  Hercules.  The  gross  allusiveness  and  origin  of 
this  worship,  its  connexion  with  the  very  types  and  ideals  of  luxurious 
effeminacy,  unbounded  gluttony,  and  brutal  licence,  were  quite  sufficient  to 
awake  the  indignant  loathing  of  each  true-hearted  Jew ;  and  these  revolts  of 
natural  antipathy  in  the  hearts  of  a  people  in  whom  true  religion  has  ever  been 
united  with  personal  purity  would  be  intensified  with  patriotic  disgust  when 
they  saw  that,  at  the  main  festival  of  this  degraded  cult  the  effeminate 
Sardanapalus  and  the  masculine  Semiramis^-each  equally  detestable — were 
worshipped  with  rites  which  externally  resembled  the  pure  and  thankful 
rejoicings  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  St.  Paul  must  have  witnessed  this 
festival.  He  must  have  seen  at  Anchiale  the  most  defiant  symbol  of  cynical 
contentment  with  all  which  is  merely  animal  in  the  statue  of  Sardanapalus, 
rej^esented  as  snapping  his  fingers  while  he  uttered  the  sentiment  engraved 
upon  the  pedestal — 

"  Eat,  drink,  enjoy  thyself  ;  the  rest  is  nothing."  • 

The  result  which  such  spectacles  and  such  sentiments  had  left  upon 
his  mind  had  not  been  one  of  tolerance,  or  of  blunted  sensibility  to  the 
horror  of  evil  They  had  inspired,  on  the  one  hand,  an  overpowering 
sense  of  disgust ;  on  the  other,  an  overwhelming  conviction,  deepened  by 
subsequent  observation,  that  mental  perversity  leads  to,  and  is  in  its  turn 
aggravated  by,  moral  degradation;  that  error  in  the  intellect  involves  an 
ultimate  error  in  the  life  and  in  the  will;  that  the  darkening  of  the 
understanding  is  inevitably  associated  with  the  darkening  of  the  soul 
and  spirit,  and  that  out  of  such  darkness  spring  the  hidden  things  which 
degrade  immoral  lives.  He  who  would  know  what  was  the  aspect  of 
Paganism    to    one  who  had  seen   it  from  hb  childhood  upwards   in   its 

I  De  l>€f.  Orac.  41 ;  Hausrath,  pp.  7—9.  See,  too,  Plutarch,  npl  UitnUnuivlat  mI 
Mn^TYTw,  ii. ;  Neander,  Ch.  Hist,  i.  15, 19. 

'  Strabo,  xiv.  4 ;  A  then,  xii.,  p.  629 ;  Cio.  True,  Ditp.  v.  35.  Hausrath,  p.  7,  finds  a 
reminiscence  of  this  in  1  Ck>r.  xv.  32.  which  may,  however,  have  been  quite  as  probably 
dtrived  from  the  wide-spread  fable  of   the   Epicurean   fly  dying  in  the  honty-^wti 
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characteristic  deTelopments,  must  read  that  most  terrible  passage  of  all 
Scripture,  in  which  the  fall  blaze  of  scorching  sunlight  bums  with  its  fiercest 
flame  of  indignation  upon  the  pollutions  of  Pagan  wickedness.  Under  that 
glare  of  holy  wrath  we  see  Paganism  in  aU  its  unnatural  dcformitj.  No 
halo  of  imagination  surrounds  it,  no  gleam  of  fancy  plajs  over  its  glittering 
corruption.  We  see  it  as  it  was.  Far  other  may  bo  its  aspect  when  the 
glamour  of  Hellenic  gprace  is  flung  over  it,  when  "  the  lunar  beam  of  Plato's 
genius  "  or  the  meteoric  wit  of  Aristophanes  light  up,  as  by  enchantment,  its 
revolting  sorceries.  But  he  who  would  truly  judge  of  it — ^he  who  would  see  it 
as  it  shall  seem  when  there  shall  fall  on  it  a  ray  out  of  God*s  eternity,  must 
view  it  as  it  appeared  to  the  penetrating  glance  of  a  pure  and  enlightened  eye. 
St.  Paul,  furnished  by  inward  chastity  with  a  diviner  moly,  a  more  potent 
haemony,  than  those  of  Homer's  and  Milton's  song — unmoved,  untempted, 
unbewitched,  unterrified — sees  in  this  painted  Circe  no  laughing  maiden,  no 
bright-eyed  daughter  of  the  sun,  but  a  foul  and  baleful  harlot;  and,  seizing  her 
by  the  hair,  stamps  deep  upon  her  leprous  forehead  the  burning  titles  of  her 
shame.  Henceforth  she  may  go  for  all  time  throughout  the  world  a  branded 
sorceress.  All  may  read  that  festering  stigma;  none  can  henceforth  deceive  the 
nations  into  regrets  for  the  vanished  graces  of  a  world  which  knew  not  Grod.* 

But  besides  this  unmitigated  horror  inspired  by  the  lowest  aspect  of 
heathen  life,  St.  Paul  derived  from  his  early  insight  into  its  character  his 
deep  conviction  that  earthly  knowledge  has  no  necessary  connexion  with 
heavenly  wisdom.  If  we  may  trust  the  romance  of  the  sophist  Philostratus, 
and  if  he  is  not  merely  appropriating  the  sentiments  which  he  had  derived 
from  Christianity,  the  youthful  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  who  was  afterwards 
held  up  as  a  kind  of  heathen  parallel  to  Christ,  was  studying  under  the  orator 
Euthydemus  at  Tarsus  at  the  very  time  when  it  must  also  have  been  the 
residence  of  the  youthful  Paul;^  and  even  Apollonius,  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
was  so  struck  with  the  contrast  between  the  professed  wisdom  of  the  city  and 
its  miserable  morality,  that  he  obtained  leave  from  his  father  to  remove 
to  JEjgtB,  and  so  pursue  his  studies  at  a  more  serious  and  religious  place.* 
The  picture  drawn,  so  long  afterwards,  by  Philostratus,  of  the  luxury, 
buffoonery,  the  petulance,  the  dandyism,  the  gossip,  of  the  life  at 
Tarsus,  as  a  serious  boy-philosopher  is  supposed  to  haye  witnessed  it, 
might  have  no  historical  value  if  it  were  not  confirmed  in  every  particular 
by  the  sober  narrative  of  the  contemporary  Strabo.  "  So  great,"  he  says,  ^*  is 
the  zeal  of  the  inhabitants  for  philosophy  and  all  other  encyclic  training,  that 
they  liave  surpassed  even  Athens  and  Alexandria,  and  every  other  place  one 
could  mention  in  which  philological  and  philosophical  schools  have  arisen."^ 

»  V,  infra,  on  Rom.  i.  18—32.  2  phUostrat.  VU,  ApoU,  L  7. 

'  'O  £i  rhf  fiiv  BiHiTKaXov  tix'''^^  ^  ^.  "^  noXtoti  ^fioi  aT0ir6v  re  fiytlro  leol  ov  xP^lf^^ 
ju^iAo<ro(^ii(riu.  Tpv6^  r<  yap  oviofioO  ftoAAof  arrovrai,  <rKiairr6Keu  rt  jcal  v/3pi<rr«u  irorre* 
(Philoatr.  VU.  ApdUm.,  i.,  p.  8,  chap.  7,  ed.  Olear.  1709). 

-•  Strabo,  xiv.  4,  pp.  672,  673.  See,  too,  Xen.  Anab.  i.  2,  23  ;  Plin.  v.  22 ;  Q.  Curt. 
iii.  5, 1.  The  Stoics,  Athenodorus,  tutor  of  Augustus,  and  Nestor,  tutor  of  Tiberiui^ 
lived  at  Tanus  :  aud  others  are  menticncd. 
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TLe  stttte  of  affairs  resulting  from  the  social  atmospliere  which  he  proceeds 
to  describe  is  as  amusing  as  it  is  despicable.  It  gives  ns  a  glimpse  of  the 
professorial  world  in  days  of  Pagan  decadence;  of  a  professorial  world, 
not  snch  as  it  now  is,  and  often  has  been,  in  our  English  and  Grerman 
Universities,  where  Christian  brotherhood  and  mutual  esteem  have  taken 
the  place  of  wretehed  rivalism,  and  where  good  and  learned  men  devote 
their  lives  to  "gazing  on  the  bright  countenance  of  truth  in  the  mild  and 
dewy  air  of  delightful  studies,*'  but  as  it  was  also  in  the  days  of  the  Poggios, 
i^elfos,  and  Politians  of  the  Renaissance— cliques  of  jealous  savans^  narrow, 
selfish,  unscrupulous,  base,  sceptical,  impure — ^bursting  with  gossip,  scandal, 
and  spite.  "The  thrones"  of  these  little  ''academic  gods"  were  as 
mutually  hostile  and  as  universally  degraded  as  those  of  the  Olympian  deities, 
in  which  it  was,  perhaps,  a  happy  thing  that  they  had  ceased  to  believe.  One 
illustrious  professor  cheated  the  State  by  stealing  oil ;  another  avenged  himself 
on  an  opponent  by  epigrams;  another  by  a  nocturnal  bespattering  of  his 
house ;  and  rhetorical  jealousies  often  ended  in  bloody  quarrels.  On  this 
unedifying  spectacle  of  littleness  in  great  places  the  people  in  general  looked 
with  admiring  eyes,  and  discussed  the  petty  discords  of  these  squabbling 
Bc^hists  as  though  they  were  matters  of  historical  importance.^  We  can  weU 
imagine  how  unutterably  frivolous  this  apotheosis  of  pedantism  would  appear 
to  a  serious-minded  and  faithful  Jew ;  and  it  may  have  been  his  Tarsian 
icmnuscences  which  added  emphasis  to  St.  Paul's  reiterated  warnings — that 
the  wise  men  of  heathendom,  "  alleging  themselves  to  be  wise,  became  fools ;  ** 
that  "  they  became  vain  in  their  disputings,  and  their  unintelligent  heart 
was  darkened ; "  '  that  "  the  wisdom  of  this  world  is  folly  in  the  sight  of  Qod, 
for  it  is  written.  He  who  graspeth  the  wise  in  their  own  craftiness."  And 
again,  "  the  Lord  knoweth  the  reasonings  of  the  vrise  that  they  are  vain."  ^ 
But  while  he  thus  confirms  his  tenet,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  by 
Scriptural  quotations  from  Job  and  the  Psalms,  and  elsewhere  from  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah,^  he  reiterates  again  and  again  from  his  own  experience  that  the 
Greeks  seek  after  wisdom  and  regard  the  Gross  as  foolishness,  yet  that  the 
^lishness  of  God  is  wiser  than  men,  and  the  weakness  of  God  stronger  than 
men,  and  that  Qod  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound 
thfe  wise,  and  the  base  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  mighty ;  and  that 
when,  in  the  wisdom  of  God,  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God, 
it  pleased  God  by  "the  foolishness  of  the  proclamation "^— for  in  his 
strong  irony  he  loves  and  glories  in  the  antitheses  of  his  opponent's  choosing — 
"by  the  foolishness  of  the  thing  preached"  to  save  them  that  believe .• 
If  the  boasted  wisdom  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  world  was  such  as  the  young 

^  UoTOftas  r«  avTo-Jt  Sto^t  Kv^mk,  ^  irapaxa^vnu,  (ttSBairtp  tvtv  hfiviSmv  ot  vyfiU  (Philostr. 
tiW  9upr.), 

2  Kom.  i  21,  22.  M  Oor.  iii  18-20. 

*  Job  V.  13;  Pb.  xciv.  11;  Iul  jxbL  14;  xxxiiL  18;  xliv.  25;  Jer.  viiL  9;  1  Cos.  I 
18-27. 

'  1  Cor.  L  21,  8iA  rni  lutaiat  rod  ieiu>vy|Aarof . 

•  1  CJor.  i  18-25;  ii.  14;iii  19}  iv.  10;  2  Cor.  xL  16, 1«. 
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Saul  had  seen,  if  their  very  type  of  senseleaenees  and  foolishness  was 
that  which  the  converted  Panl  bcJieTed,  then  Paul  at  least — so  he  says  in 
his  passionate  and  scomf nl  irony — wonld  choose  for  ever  to  he  on  the  side  of, 
to  cast  in  his  lot  with,  to  be  gkdly  nnmbered  among,  the  idiots  and  the 
fools. 

*'  He  who  hath  felt  the  Spirit  of  the  Highest 
Cannot  confound,  or  doubt  Him,  or  defy ; 
Yea,  with  one  yoice,  0  world,  though  thou  deniest. 
Stand  thou  on  that  side^for  on  this  am  1 1 " 

St.  Panl,  then,  was  to  the  very  heart  a  Jew — a  Jew  in  cnltore,  a  Jew  in 
sympathy,  a  Jew  in  nationality,  a  Jew  in  faith.  His  temperament  was  in  no 
sense  what  we  ordinarily  regard  as  a  poetic  temperament ;  yet  when  we  re- 
member how  all  the  poetry  which  existed  in  the  moral  depths  of  his  nature  was 
sustained  by  the  rhythms  and  imagery,  as  his  sonl  itself  was  sustained  by  the 
thoughts  and  hopes,  of  his  national  literature — when  we  consider  how  the  star 
of  Abraham  had  seemed  to  shine  on  his  cradle  in  a  heathen  land,  and  his  boy- 
hood in  the  dim  streets  of  unhallowed  Tarsus  to  gain  freshness  and  sweetness 
"from  the  waving  and  rustling  of  the  oak  of  Mamre"* — ^we  can  understand 
that  though  in  Christ  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  neither  circumcision  nor 
uncircumcision,  but  a  new  creation,'  yet  for  no  earthly  possession  would  he 
have  bartered  his  connexion  with  the  chosen  race.  In  his  Epbtle  to  the 
Bomans  he  speaks  in  almost  the  very  language  of  the  Talmudist :  "  Israel  hath 
sinned  (Josh.  vii.  II),  but  although  he  hath  sinned,"  said  Babbi  Abba  bar  Zavda, 
"  he  is  still  Israel.  Hence  the  proverb — A  myrtle  among  nettles  is  still  called 
a  myrtle."*  And  when  we  read  the  numerous  passages  in  which  he  vaunts  his 
participation  in  the  hopes  of  Israel,  hb  claim  to  be  a  fruitful  branch  in  the 
rich  olive  of  Jewish  life ;  when  we  hear  him  speak  of  their  adoption,  their 
Shechinah,  their  covenants,  their  Law,  their  worship,  their  promises,  their 
Fathers,  their  oracles  of  GkxL,  their  claim  of  kinsmanship  with  the  humanity 
of  Christ,*  we  can  understand  to  the  full  the  intense  ejaculation  of  his  patriotio 
fervour,  when — in  language  which  has  ever  been  the  stumbling-block  of  reli- 
gious selfishness,  but  which  surpasses  the  noblest  utterances  of  heroic  solf  • 
devotion —he  declares  that  he  could  wish  himself  accursed  from  Christ*  for  his 
brethren,  his  kinsmen,  according  to  the  flesh.^    The  valiant  spirit  of  the  Jews 

^       1  Hauirath,  p.  20.  a  ^(<rif.  Gal  vi  15;  iil  28. 

'  Sanhedritiy  f.  44, 1.    Eom.  iii  2;  ix.,  passim. 

<  Rom.  ix.  1—5 ;  X.  1 ;  xi.  L  »  Rom.  ix.  8. 

^  Any  one  who  wiflhes  to  tee  the  contortions  of  a  narrow  exegeaiB  ttruggling  to 
extricate  itself  out  of  a  plain  meaning,  which  is  too  noble  for  its  comprehension,  may  see 
Bpecimens  of  it  in  commentaries  upon  this  text.  This,  alas !  is  only  one  instance  of  the 
spirit  which  so  often  makes  the  reading  of  an  ordinary  variorum  Wuline  commentary 
one  of  the  most  tedious,  bewildering,  and  unprofitable  of  employments.  Strange  that, 
Vrith  the  example  of  Christ  before  their  eyes,  many  erudite  Christian  oommentatox« 
should  know  so  little  of  the  sublimi^  of  unselfishness  as  to  force  us  to  look  to  ilie 
parallels  of  a  Moses— nay,  even  of  a  Danton—in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  conceive 
of  the  true  nobleness  of  a  Paul !  But  there  are  cases  in  which  he  who  would  obtain  from 
the  writings  of  St.  Paul  thehr  true,  and  often  auite  simple  and  transparent,  meaning, 
muMt  tear  away  w'th  unsparing  hand  the  aooumulated  oobwebs  of  centuriea  of  error. 
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of  Tarsus  sent  ^em  in  hundreds  to  die,  sword  in  hand,  amid  the  carnage  of 
captured  Jerusalem,  and  to  shed  their  last  blood  to  slake,  if  might  he,  the  very 
embers  of  the  conflagration  which  destrojed  the  Temple  of  their  lore.  The 
same  patriotism  burned  in  the  spirit,  the  same  blood  flowed  in  the  veins,  not 
only  of  Saul  the  Pharisee,  but  of  Paul  the  prisoner  of  the  Lord. 

It  will  be  seen  from  all  that  we  have  said  that  we  wholly  disagree  with 
those  who  have  made  it  their  favourite  thesis  to  maintain  for  St.  Paul  the  early 
at^quisition  of  an  advanced  Hellenic  culture.  His  style  and  his  dialectic  method 
have  been  appealed  to  in  order  to  support  this  view.^  His  style,  however,  is 
that  of  a  man  who  wrote  in  a  peculiar  and  provincial  Greek,  but  thought  in 
Syriae ;  and  his  dialectical  method  is  purely  Rabbinic.  As  for  his  deep  know- 
ledge of  heathen  life,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  was  not  derived  from  books,  but 
from  the  fatal  wickedness  of  which  he  had  been  a  daily  witness.  A  Jew  in  a 
heaUien  city  needed  no  books  to  reveal  to  him  the  "  depths  of  Satan."  In  this 
respect  how  startling  a  revelation  to  the  modem  world  was  the  indisputable 
evidence  of  the  ruins  of  Pompeii !  Who  would  have  expected  to  find  the 
infamies  of  the  Dead  Sea  cities  paraded  with  such  infinite  shamelessness  in 
every  street  of  a  little  provincial  town  P  What  innocent  snow  could  ever  hide 
the  guilty  front  of  a  life  so  unspeakably  abominable  P  Could  anything  short 
of  the  earthquake  have  engulfed  it,  or  of  the  volcano  have  burnt  it  up  P  And 
if  Pompeii  was  like  this,  we  may  judge,  from  the  works  of  Aristophanes  and 
Athenseus,  of  Juvenal  and  Martial,  of  Petronius  and  Apuleius,  of  Strato  and 
Meleager — ^which  may  be  regarded  as  the  "  jn^e«  juatificatwes  "  of  St.  PanVs 
estimate  of  heathendom — ^what  Tarsus  and  Ephesus,  what  Oorinth  and  Miletus, 
were  likely  to  have  been.  In  days  and  countries  when  the  darkness  was  so 
deep  that  the  very  deeds  of  darkness  did  not  need  to  hide  themselves — ^in  days 
and  cities  where  the  worst  vilenesses  of  idolatry  were  trumpeted  in  its  streets, 
and  sculptured  in  its  market-places,  and  consecrated  in  its  worship,  and  stamped 
upon  its  coins — did  Paul  need  Greek  study  to  tell  him  the  characteristics  of  a 
godless  civilisation  P  The  notion  of  Baumgarten  that,  after  his  conversion, 
St.  Paul  earnestly  studied  Greek  literature  at  Tarsus,  with  a  view  to  his  mission 
among  the  heathen — or  that  the  "  books  "  and  parchments  which  he  asked  to 
be  sent  to  him  from  the  house  of  Carpus  at  Troas,^  were  of  this  description — 
is  as  precarious  as  the  fancy  that  his  parents  sent  him  to  be  educated  at  Jeru- 
salem in  order  to  counteract  the  commencing  sorcery  exercised  over  his 
imagination  by  Hellenic  studies.  Gamaliel,  it  is  true,  was  one  of  the  few 
Rabbis  who  took  the  liberal  and  enlightened  view  about  the  permissibility  of 
the  Chohmah  JovanUh,  or  "  wisdom  of  the  Greeks  " — one  of  the  few  who  held 
the  desirability  of  not  wholly  dissevering  the  white  tallith  of  Shem  from  the 
stidned  paUiwn  of  Japhet.'    But,  on  the  one  hand,  neither  would  Gamaliel 

1  See  Schaff,  HiM,  of  And,  Christianity,  1.  68.  ^2  Tun.  iv.  18. 

»  S«e  Life  of  Chritt,  Bxo.  IV.  vol.  ii.  461.  The  study  of  Greek  literature  by  the 
House  of  Ofunanel  ii  said  to  have  been  oonuived  at  by  the  Kabbis,  on  the  plea  that  they 
needed  i.  knowledge  of  Greek  in  civil  and  diplomatic  intercourse  on  behalf  of  their 
countrymen  (lea  Euieridge,  Heb,  Lit,  p.  46).  Babban  Shimon  Ben  Gamaliel  is  said  to 
have  remarked  that  there  iv-ere  1,000  ^ildren  in  hii  father^i  house,  of  whom  600  studied 
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have  had  that  false  toleration  which  seems  to  think  that  '*  the  ointment  of  the 
apothecary  "  is  Talneless  without  "  the  fly  which  causeth  it  to  stink;"  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  Gamaliel  had  allowed  his  pupils  to  handle  such  books,  or 
such  parts  of  books,  as  dwelt  on  the  darker  side  of  Paganism,  Paul  was  not  the 
kind  of  pupil  who  would,  for  a  moment,  have  availed  himself  of  such  "  ruinous 
edification."  ^  The  Jews  were  so  scrupulous,  that  some  of  them  held  concern- 
ing books  of  their  own  hagiographa — such,  for  instance,  as  the  Book  of  Esther 
— that  thoy  were  dubious  reading.  They  would  not  allow  their  youth  even  to 
open  the  Song  of  Solomon  before  the  age  of  twenty-one.  Nothing,  therefore, 
can  be  more  certain  than  that  a  "  Pharisee  of  Pharisees,"  even  though  his 
boyhood  were  spent  in  heathen  Tarsus,  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  read — 
barely  oven  allowed  to  know  the  existence  of — any  but  the  sweetest  and  soundest 
portions  of  Greek  letters,  if  even  these.^  But  who  that  has  read  St.  Paul  can 
believe  that  he  has  ever  studied  Homer,  or  ^schylus,  or  Sophocles  P  If  he 
had  done  so,  would  there— in  a  writer  who  often  **  thinks  in  quotations  " — 
have  been  no  touch  or  trace  of  any  reminiscence  of,  or  allusion  to,  epic  or  tragic 
poetry  in  epistles  written  at  Athens  and  at  Corinth,  and  beside  the  very  tumuli 
of  Ajax  and  Achilles  P  Had  Paul  been  a  reader  of  Aristotle,  would  he  have 
argued  in  the  style  which  he  adopts  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Ghilatians  and  the 
Romans  P  '  Had  he  been  a  reader  of  Plato,  would  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the 
first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  have  carried  in  it  not  the  most  remotely  faint 
allusion  to  the  splendid  guesses  of  the  PhaedoP  Nothing  can  be  more  clear 
than  that  he  had  never  been  subjected  to  a  classic  training.  His  Greek  is  not 
the  Greek  of  the  Atticists,  nor  his  rhetoric  the  rhetoric  of  the  schools,  nor  his 
logic  the  logic  of  the  philosophers.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  incomparable 
energy  and  individuality  of  his  style  and  of  his  reasoning  would  not  have  been 

the  law,  and  600  the  wisdom  of  the  Qreeks,  and  that  of  these  all  but  two  perished  [in 
the  rebellion  of  Barcoohba?]  {Babha  Kama^  f.  83, 1).  The  author  of  the  celebrated 
oomparisoD,  that  **  because  the  two  sons  of  Noah,  Shem  and  Japhet,  united  to  coyer  with 
one  garment  their  father^s  nakedness,  Shem  obtained  the  Mn^d  garment  {tallUh),  and 
Japhet  the  philosopher's  garment  {paUiumY,  which  ought  to  be  united  again,*'  was  R. 
Jochanan  Ben  Kapuchah  {Midr.  Bahbah^  Gen.  xzxvi  ;  Jer.  Sotah,  ad  /.;  Selden^  De 
Synedr,  ii.  9,  2 ;  Bisooe,  p.  60).  On  the  other  hand,  the  narrower  Ba^bis  identified 
Greek  learning  with  Egyptian  thaamatursy ;  and  when  R.  Elieser  Ben  Dama  asked  hui 
imcle,  R.  Ismael,  whether  one  might  not  learn  Greek  knowledge  after  having  studied  the 
entire  law,  R.  Ismael  quoted  in  reply  Josh.  i.  8,  and  said,  **Go  and  find  a  moment  which 
is  neither  day  nor  night,  and  then  abandon  yourself  in  it  to  Greek  knowledge  "  [Mena- 
chdth,  99.  2). 

^  1  Cor.  yiii.  10,  i&  owciii^ic  avroO  A<r9rvov«  orrot  oUoionrfiJiirrrcu.  cU  t6  rd  ttSt»\69vra  ia^Ctw. 
Rninosa  aedificatiOf  Calv.  ad  loc, 

^  See  jSSoto,  49,  6 ;  and  the  strong  condenmation  of  all  Gentile  books  by  R.  Akibha,  . 
Bab.  Sanhedr,  90,  a.  (Gfrorer,  Jahrh,  d.  HeiU,  i.  114 ;  Philo,  ii  350 ;  Gratz,  iii  602  ; 
Derenbourg,  Palest,  114.)  In  Yadapim,  iv.  6,  the  Sadducees  complain  of  some  Pharisees 
for  holding  that  the  Books  of  Ecclesiastes  and  Canticles  '* defile  the  huids,"  while  "the 
books  of  Homeros  "  do  not.  The  comment  appended  to  this  remark  shows,  however,  the 
most  astounding  ignorance.  The  two  Rabbis  (m  loco)  take  '*Meros'*  to  be  the  proper 
name,  preceded  bpr  the  article,  and  deriving  Meros  from  rasas,  to  destroy,  make  the 
poems  of  Homer  mto  books  which  cavil  against  the  Law  and  are  doomed  to  destructimi  I 
Grfttz  denies  that  ov^sn  b  Homer. 

s  *' Melius  haec  sibi  oonvenissent,"  says  Fritssohe,  in  alluding  to  one  of  St.  Paul's 
antinomies,  "si  Apostolus  Aristotelis  non  Ghtmalielis  alumnus  fuiMet." 
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merely  enfeebled  and  conventionalised  if  he  had  gone  throBgh  any  prolonged 
eonrse  of  the  only  training  which  the  Sophists  of  Tarsus  could  hare  giren 
him.^ 


CHAPTER  m. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  THB  BABBI. 


'HiroiMrare  '^p  r^if  4fA,iiv  kvaffrpo^v  «otc  iv  *lov9aXfffA^,  9rt  •  .  .  Wfo4K09TQ¥ 
iw  Ty  *Iov9a7<r/i^  Mp  mWohs  <ruyriKiKi<&ras  iv  ry  yivti  fiou. — Gal.  i.  13,  14. 

"  Let  thy  house  he  a  place  of  resort  for  the  wise,  and  cover  thyself  with  the 
dnst  of  their  feet,  and  drink  their  words  with  thirstiness." — Pirke  AbhSth,  i.  4. 

"The  world  was  created  for  the  sake  of  the  Thorah." — Nedarim^  32,  1. 

"AVhoevcr  is  busied  in  the  law  for  its  own  lake  is  worth  the  whole  world."— 
Pebbk.  E.  Msib,  1. 

So  far,  then,  we  have  attempted  to  trace  in  detail,  by  the  aid  of  St.  Paul's 
own  writings,  the  degree  and  the  character  of  those  influences  which  were 
exercised  upon  his  mind  by  the  early  years  which  he  spent  at  Tarsus,  modified 
or  deepened  as  they  must  have  been  by  long  intercourse  with  heathens,  and 
with  conyerts  from  heathendom,  in  later  years.  And  already  we  haye  seen 
abundant  reason  to  belieye  that  the  impressions  which  he  received  from 
Hellenism  were  comparatively  superficial  and  fugitive,  while  those  of  his 
Hebraic  training  and  nationality  worked  deep  among  the  very  bases  of  his 
life.  It  is  this  Hebraic  side  of  his  character,  so  important  to  any  under, 
standing  of  his  life  and  writings,  that  we  must  now  endeavour  to  trace  and 
estimate. 

That  St.  Paul  was  a  Homan  citizen,  that  he  could  go  through  the  world 
and  say  in  his  own  defence,  when  needful  or  possible,  Givis  Bomanus  sum,  is 
stated  so  distinctly,  and  under  circumstances  so  manifestly  probable,  that  the 
fact  stands  above  all  doubt.  There  are,  indeed,  some  difficulties  about  it 
which  induce  many  Grerman  theologians  quietly  to  deny  its  truth,  and  attri- 
bute  the  statement  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  author  of  the  Acts  "  to 
recommend  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans  as  a  native  Koman,"  or  **  to  remove  the 
reproach  that  the  originators  of  Christendom  had  been  enemies  of  the  Koman 
State."  It  is  true  that,  if  St.  Paul  was  a  free-bom  Roman  citizen,  his  legal 
rights  as  established  by  the  Lex  Porcia^  must,  according  to  his  own  state- 
ment, have  been  eight  times  violated  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  the  Second 

>  See  Excureoi  I.,  "  The  Style  of  St.  Paul ; "  Excursus  II.,  "  Rhetoric  of  St.  Paul ;  •» 
and  Exoorsus  III.,  "The  Classio  Quotations  and  Allusions  of  St.  Paul."  I  may  sum  up 
the  conclufdon  of  these  essays  by  stating  that  St.  Paul  hnd  but  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  Greek  literature,  but  that  he  had  very  probably  attended  some  elementary  classes 
in  Tarmt,  in  which  he  had  gained  a  tincture  of  Greek  rhetoric,  and  possibly  even  of 
Stoic  principles. 

'  ''Porcia  lex  virgas  ab  omnium  civium  Komanorum  corporc  amove t  *'  (Cic.  pro.  JRab, 
3;  Liv.  X.  9). 
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Epbtle  to  the  Corintliians;^  while  a  nirUh  Tiolation  of  Uiose  rights  was  only 
pi'OTented  by  his  direct  appeal.  Five  of  these,  however,  were  Jewish 
scourgings ;  and  what  we  have  already  said,  as  well  as  what  we  shall  say 
hereafter,  may  well  lead  ns  to  snppose  that,  as  against  the  Jews,  St.  Panl 
wonld  have  purposely  abstained  from  putting  forward  a  claim  which,  from 
the  month  of  a  Jew,  wonld  have  been  regarded  as  an  odious  sign  that  he  was 
willing  to  make  a  personal  advantage  of  his  country's  subjection.  The  Jewish 
authorities  possessed  the  power  to  scourge,  and  it  is  only  too  sadly  probable 
that  Saul  hhnself ,  when  he  was  their  agent,  had  been  the  cause  of  its  infliction 
on  other  Christians.  If  so,  he  would  have  felt  a  strong  additional  reason  for 
abstaining  from  the  plea  which  would  have  exempted  him  from  the  authority 
of  his  countrymen ;  and  we  may  see  in  this  abstention  a  fresh  and,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  a  hitherto  unnoticed  trait  of  his  natural  nobleness.  As  to  the 
Roman  scourgings,  it  is  clear  that  the  author  of  the  Acts,  though  well  aware 
of  the  privileges  which  Boman  citizenship  entailed,  was  also  aware  that,  on 
turbulent  occasions  and  in  ren^ote  places,  the  plea  might  be  summarily  set 
aside  in  the  case  of  those  who  were  too  weak  or  too  obscure  to  support  it.  If 
under  the  full  glare  of  publicity  in  Sicily,  and  when  the  rights  of  the  **  Civitas** 
were  rare,  a  Yerres  could  contemptuously  ignore  them  to  an  extent  much 
more  revolting  to  the  Roman  sense  of  dignity  than  scourging  was — ^then  very 
little  difficulty  remains  in  reconciling  St.  Panl*s  expression,  "  Thrice  was  I 
beaten  with  rods,"  with  the  claim  which  he  put  forth  to  the  prsdtors  of 
Philippi  and  to  the  chiliarch  at  Jerusalem.  How  St.  Paul's  father  or  grand- 
father obtained  the  highly-prized  distinction  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining. 
It  certainly  did  not  belong  to  any  one  as  a  citi/cn  of  Tarsus,  for,  if  so,  Lysias 
at  Jerusalem,  knowing  that  St.  Paul  came  from  Tarsus,  would  have  known 
that  he  had  also  the  rights  of  a  Roman.  But  Tarsus  was  not  a  Colonia  or  a 
Municipium,  but  only  an  Urhs  Libera/  and  this  privilege,  bestowed  upon  it 
by  Augustus,  did  not  involve  any  claim  to  the  Civitas.  The  franchise  may 
either  have  been  purchased  by  Paid's  father,  or  obtained  as  a  reward  for  somo 
services  of  which  no  trace  remains.^  When  Cassius  punished  Tarsus  by  a 
heavy  fine  for  having  embraced  the  side  of  Antony,  it  is  said  that  many 
Tarsians  wore  sold  as  slaves  in  order  to  pay  the  money;  and  one  conjecture 
is  that  St.  Paul's  father,  in  his  early  days,  may  have  been  one  of  these,  and 
may  have  been  first  emancipated  and  then  presented  with  the  CivUas  during 
a  residence  at  Rome.    The  conjecture  is  just  possible,  but  nothing  more. 

At  any  rate,  this  Roman  citizenship  is  not  in  any  way  inconsistent  with 
his  constant  claim  to  the  purest  Jewish  descent ;  nor  did  it  appreciably  afPect 
his  character.  The  father  of  Saul  may  have  been  glad  that  he  possessed  an 
inalienable  right,  transmissible  to  his  son,  which  would  protect  him  in  many 
of  those  perils  which  were  only  too  possible  in  such  times;  but  it  made  no 

*  When  he  was  about  fifty-three  years  old. 

^  See  for  such  means  of  acquiring  it,  Suet.  Aug.  47 ;  Jos.  B.  J",  ii.  14 ;  Acts  xxii, 
28.  The  possession  of  citizenship  had  to  be  proved  by  a  **  diploma f"  and  Claudius 
punished  a  false  assumption  of  it  with  death.  (Suet.  Claud,  25:  Calig.  2Si  liero,  12; 
Epictet.  Dissert,  iii.  24.) 
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dHference  in  tho  tnuniiig  which  he  gave  to  ike  jormg  8aii],  or  in  the  destinj 
which  he  marked  out  for  him.  That  training,  as  we  can  clearly  see,  was  the 
ordinary  training  of  every  Jewish  boy.  •*  The  prejudices  of  the  Pharisaio 
ioose,  it  has  been  said,  ''surrounded  his  cradle;  his  Judaism  g^ew  like  the 
nrastard-tree  in  the  Gospel,  and  intolerance,  fanaticism,  national  hatred,  pride, 
and  oUier  passions,  built  their  nests  among  its  branches."^  At  the  age  of  five 
he  would  begin  to  study  the  Bible  with  his  parents  at  home ;  and  eyen  earlier 
than  this  he  would  doubtless  have  learnt  the  Shema^  and  the  Hallel  (Psalms 
cxiiL— cxviii.)  in  whole  or  in  part  At  six  he  would  gfo  to  his  "  vineyard,"  as  the 
later  Babbis  called  their  schools.  At  ten  he  would  beg^  to  study  those 
earlier  and  simpler  developments  of  the  oral  law,  which  were  afterwards 
eoHected  in  the  Mishna.  At  thirteen  he  would,  by  a  sort  of  "  confirmation," 
become  a  **  Son  of  the  Ommandment."'  At  fifteen  he  would  be  trained  in 
yet  more  minute  and  burdensome  hdkiehdth,  analogous  to  those  which  ulti- 
mately filled  the  vast  mass  of  the  Gtomara.  At  twenty,  or  earlier,  like  every 
orthodox  Jew,  he  would  marry.  During  many  years  he  would  be  ranked 
among  the  "  pupils  of  the  wise,"*  and  be  mainly  occupied  with  "the  traditions 
of  the  Fathers."* 

It  was  in  studies  and  habits  like  these  that  the  young  Saul  of  Tarsus  grew 
up  to  the  age  of  thirteen,  which  was  the  age  at  which  a  Jewish  boy,  if  he  were 
destined  for  the  position  of  a  Rabbi,  entered  the  school  of  some  great  master. 
The  master  among  whose  pupils  Saul  was  enrolled  was  the  famous  Babban 
G^amaHel,  a  son  of  Babban  Simeon,  and  a  gp*andson  of  Hillel,  **  a  doctor  of 
the  law  had  in  reputation  among  all  the  people."  °  There  were  only  seven  of 
the  Babbis  to  whom  the  Jews  gave  the  title  of  Babban,  and  three  of  these 
were  Gramaliels  of  this  family,  who  each  in  turn  rose  to  the  high  distinction 
of  Nast,  or  President  of  the  School  Gkimaliel  I.,  like  his  grandfather 
Hillel,  held  the  somewhat  anomalous  position  of  a  liberal  Pharisee.  A  Pharisee 
in  heartfelt  zeal  for  the  traditions  of  his  fathers/  he  yet  had  none  of  the 
narrow  exclusiveness  which  characterised  Shammai,  the  rival  of  his  grand- 
father, and  the  hard  school  which  Shammai  had  founded.  His  liberality  of 
intelleet  showed  itself  in  the  permission  of  Pagan  literature ;  his  largeness  of 
heart  in  the  tolerance  whioh  breathes  through  his  speech  before  the  Sanhedrin. 

1  Hansrath,  p.  19. 

«  Strictly  Deut.  vi.  4—9 ;  but  also  xi.  13-27 ;  Num.  xv.  37—41. 

s  BarMUavah, 

*  Pirke  AbMtht  v.  21.  See  too  Dr.  Ginsburg^s  exoellout  article  on  '*  Education  "  in 
Kitto's  Bm.  Gjfd. 

*  Pirke  AlMth,  L  L  The  two  favourite  worda  of  the  Pharisees  were  anpifieta  and 
t4  wirpiu c9i|.  See  Acts  xxvi  5;  xxii.  3;  Jos.  jD.  /.  it  8,  §  14 ;  L  5,  §  2;  AfUt.  xiil  10, 
§  G ;  xvii.  2,  ad  fin, 

«  Acts  V,  34,  xxii  3.    See  GriltE,  Gneh.  d,  Juden.  iii.  274. 

7  I  have  noticed  farther  on  (see  Excursus  V.)  the  difficulty  of  being  sure  which  of  the 
Gamaliels  is  referred  to  when  the  name  occurs  in  the  Talmud.  This,  however,  is  less  im- 
portant, since  they  were  all  of  the  same  school,  and  entirely  faithful  to  Mosaism.  We 
may  see  the  utter  change  which  subse<}uently  took  place  in  St.  Paul's  views  if  we  com- 
pare Bom.  xiv.  5,  Col.  ii.  16,  Gal.  iv.  10,  with  the  following  anecdote: — ''Rabban 
Gamaliel's  aes  happened  to  be  laden  with  honey,  and  it  was  found  dead  one  Sabbath 
evening,  because  he  had  been  unwilling  to  unload  it  on  that  day  "  {Shabbath,  f .  154,  o.  2)« 
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There  is  no  aathoritj  for  the  traditioii  that  he  was  a  secret  Ohristiaii/  but  we 
see  from  the  nmnerons  notices  of  him  in  the  Tahnnd,  and  from  the  sayings 
there  ascribed  to  him,  that  he  was  a  man  of  exactly  the  character  which  we 
should  infer  from  the  brief  notice  of  him  and  of  his  sentiments  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.  In  both  sources  alike  we  see  a  humane,  thoughtful,  high- 
minded,  and  religious  man — a  man  of  sufficient  culture  to  elevate  him  above 
vulgar  passions,  and  of  sufficient  wisdom  to  see,  to  state,  and  to  act  upon  the 
broad  principles  that  hasty  judgments  are  dangerously  liable  to  error;  that 
there  is  a  strength  and  majesty  in  truth  which  needs  no  aid  from  persecu- 
tion ;  that  a  light  from  heaven  falls  upon  the  destinies  of  man,  and  that  by 
that  light  Grod  "  shows  all  things  in  the  slow  history  of  their  ripening." 

At  the  feet  of  this  eminent  Sanhedrist  sat  Saul  of  Tarsus  in  all  pro- 
bability for  many  years  ;^  and  though  for  a  time  the  burning  zeal  of  his 
temperament  may  have  carried  him  to  excesses  of  intolerance  in  which  he 
was  untrue  to  the  best  traditions  of  his  school,  yet,  since  the  sunlight  of  the 
grace  of  Grod  ripened  in  his  soul  the  latent  seeds  of  all  that  was  wise  and 
tender,  we  may  believe  that  some  of  those  germs  of  charity  had  been 
implanted  in  his  heart  by  his  eminent  teacher.  So  far  from  seeing  any 
improbability  in  the  statement  that  St.  Paul  had  been  a  scholar  of  Gamaliel, 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the  character  and  opinions  of 
the  Apostle.  With  the  exception  of  Hillel,  there  is  no  one  of  the  Jewish 
Babbis,  so  far  as  we  see  them  in  the  light  of  history,  whose  virtues  made  him 
better  suited  to  be  a  teacher  of  a  Saul,  than  HilleFs  grandson.  We  must  bear 
in  mind  that  the  dark  side  of  Pharisaism  which  is  brought  before  us  in  the 
Grospels — the  common  and  current  Pharisaism,  half  hypocritical,  half 
mechanical,  and  wholly  selfish,  which  justly  incurred  the  blighting  flash  of 
Christ's  denunciation — ^was  not  the  only  aspect  which  Pharisaism  could  wear. 
When  we  speak  of  Pharisaism  we  mean  obedience  petrified  into  formalism, 
religion  degraded  into  ritual,  morals  cankered  by  casuistry;  we  mean  the 
triumph  and  perpetuity  of  all  the  worst  and  weakest  elements  in  religious 
party-spirit.  But  there  were  Pharisees  and  Pharisees.  The  New  Testament 
furnishes  us  with  a  favourable  picture  of  the  candour  and  wisdom  of  a 
Nicodemus  and  a  Gamaliel.  In  the  Talmud,  among  many  other  stately 
figures  who  walk  in  a  peace  and  righteousness  worthy  of  the  race  which 
sprang  from  Abraham,  we  see  the  lovable  and  noble  characters  of  a  Hillel,  of 
a  Simeon,  of  a  Chaja,  of  a  Juda  "the  Holy."  It  was  when  he  thought  of 
such  as  these,  that,  even  long  after  his  conversion,  Paul  could  exclaim  before 
the  Sanhedrin  with  no  sense  of  shame  or  contradiction — "  Men  and  brethren, 
I  am  a  Pharisee,  a  son  of  Pharisees."  He  would  be  the  more  able  to  make 
this  appeal  becausCi  at  that  moment,  he  was  expressly  referring  to  the 

1  Mecogn,  Clem,  L  66;  Phot.  Cod.  171,  p.  199;  Thilo,  Cod,  Apocr,  p.  501  (Meyer  ad 
Acts  V.  34). 

3  Acts  xxii  8.  The  Jewish  Babbis  lat  on  lofty  chairs,  and  their  pupils  sat  at  their 
feet,  either  on  the  ground  or  on  benches.  There  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  the  tradition 
that  up  till  the  time  of  Qamaliers  death  it  had  been  the  custom  for  the  pupils  to  stand. 
(2  Kings  ii.  3 ;  iv.  38 ;  Bab.  Sanhedr.  vii.  2  ;  Biscoe,  p.  77.) 
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resnrreciion  of  the  dead,  whieh  has  been  too  sweepinglj  characterised  as  "  the 
one  doctrine  which  Panl  the  Apostle  borrowed  from  Sanl  the  Pharisee." 

It  is  both  interesting,  and  for  the  stndy  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  most 
deeply  important,  to  trace  the  influence  of  these  years  upon  his  character  and 
intellect.  Much  that  he  learnt  during  early  manhood  continued  to  be,  till  the 
last,  an  essential  part  of  his  knowledge  and  experience.  To  the  day  of  his 
death  he  nether  denied  nor  underrated  the  adrantages  of  the  Jew;  and  first 
among  those  advantages  he  placed  the  possession  of  "  the  oracles  of  God."^ 
He  had  begun  the  study  of  these  Scriptures  at  the  age  of  six,  and  to  them, 
and  the  elucidations  of  them  which  had  been  gathered  during  many  centuries 
in  the  schools  of  Judaism,  he  had  devoted  the  most  studious  years  of  his  life. 
The  effects  of  that  study  are  more  or  less  traceable  in  every  Epistle  which  he 
wrote;  they  are  specially  remarkable  in  those  which,  like  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  were  in  whole  or  in  part  addressed  to  Churches  in  which  Jewish 
converts  were  numerous  or  predominant. 

His  profound  knowledge  of  tbe  Old  Testament  Scriptures  shows  how 
great  had  been  his  familiarity  with  them  from  earliest  childhood.  From  the 
Pentateuch,  from  the  Prophets,  and  above  all  from  the  Psalter,  he  not  only 
quotes  repeatedly,  advancing  at  each  step  of  the  argument  from  quotation  to 
qnotttdon,  as  though  without  these  his  argument,  which  is  often  in  reality 
quite  independent  of  them,  would  lack  authority;  but  he  also  quotes,  as  is 
evident,  from  memory,  and  often  into  one  brief  quotation  weaves  the  verbal 
reminiscences  of  several  passages.'  Like  all  Hellenistic  Jews  he  uses  the 
Greek  version  of  the  LXX.,  but  he  had  an  advantage  over  most  Hellenists  in 
that  knowledge  of  the  original  Hebrew  which  sometimes  stands  him  in  good 
stead.  Yet  though  he  can  refer  to  the  original  when  occasion  requires,  the 
TiTX.  was  to  him  as  much  "  the  Bible  "  as  our  English  version  is  to  us ;  and« 
as  is  the  case  with  many  Christian  writers,  he  knew  it  so  well  that  his 
sentences  are  constantly  moulded  by  its  rhythm,  and  his  thoughts  incessantly 
coloured  by  its  expressions. 

And  the  controversial  use  which  he  makes  of  it  is  very  remarkable.  It 
often  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  wholly  independent  of  the  context.  It  often 
seems  to  read  between  the  lines.^  It  often  seems  to  consider  the  mere  words 
of  a  writer  as  of  conclusive  authority  entirely  apart  from  their  original 
application.^  It  seems  to  regard  the  word  and  letter  of  Scripture  as  full  of 
livine  mysterious  oracles,  which  might  not  only  be  cited  in  matters  of  doctrine, 
lut  even  to  illnstrate  the  simplest  matters  of  contemporary  fact.^  It  attaches 
^nsequences  of  the  deepest  importance  to  what  an  ordinary  reader  might 

1  Rom.  iii  2. 

«  £,ff.,  Rom.  L  24,  iii  6,  iv.  17,  ix.  83,  x.  18,  xi.  8 ;  1  Cor.  vL  2,  ix.  7,  xv.  45:  Ac. 

3  Rom.  it  24,  iiL  10—18,  ix.  15  ;1  Cor.  x.  1-4  :  Gal.  iv.  24—31;  &c.  This  is  the 
CMonce  of  the  later  Kabbala,  with  its  Pardee — namely,  Peshat,  **  explanation  ;  *'  BemUf 
"hint;*'  Deruih,  "homUy;"  and  Sod,  "mvstery."  Yet  in  St  Panl  there  U  not  a 
trace  dT  the  methods  (Oeneth)  of  Qematria,  Notarikon.  or  Themourah,  which  the  Jews 
applied  verp  early  to  Old  Testament  exegesis.  I  have  folly  explained  these  tenns  in  a 
paper  on  "Rabbmio  Exegesis,"  ExpotUor,  May,  1877. 

*  1  Cor.  xiv.  21 ;  Rom.  x.  6—9 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  45.  «  See  Rom.  x.  15—21. 
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regard  na  a  mere  grammatical  expresdon.^  But  if  the  general  conception  of 
this  style  of  argnmentation  was  dne  to  Paul's  long  training  in  Babbinio 
principles  of  exegesis,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  while  these  principles 
often  modified  the  form  of  his  expressions,  they  cannot  in  any  single  instance 
be  said  to  have  furnished  the  essential  matter  of  his  thoughts.  It  was  quite 
inevitable  that  one  who  had  undergone  the  elaborate  training  of  a  Babbi — one 
who,  to  full  manhood,  had  never  dreamt  that  any  training  could  be  superior  to 
it— would  not  instantly  unlearn  the  reiterated  lessons  of  so  many  years.  Nor 
was  it  in  any  way  necessary  to  the  interests  of  religious  truth  that  he  should 
do  so.  The  sort  of  traditional  culture  in  the  explanation  of  Scripture  which 
he  learnt  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel  was  not  only  of  extreme  value  in  all  his 
controversies  with  the  Jews,  but  also  enriched  his  style,  and  lent  fresh  vivid- 
ness to  his  arguments,  without  enfeebling  his  judgement  or  mystifying  his 
opinions.  The  ingenuity  of  the  Jewish  Rabbi  never  for  one  moment  over- 
powers the  vigorous  sense  and  illuminated  intellect  of  the  Ohristian  teacher. 
Although  St.  Paul*s  method  of  handling  Scripture,  undoubtedly,  in  its  general 
features,  resembles  and  recalls  tlie  method  which  reigns  throughout  the 
Talmud,  yet  the  practical  force,  the  inspired  wisdom,  the  clear  intuition,  of 
the  great  Apostle,  preserve  him  from  that  extravagant  abuse  of  numerical, 
kabbalistic,  esoteric,  and  impossibly  inferential  minutise  which  make  anything 
mean  anything— from  all  attempt  to  emulate  the  remarkable  exegetical  feats 
of  those  letter-worshipping  Rabbis  who  prided  themselves  on  suspending 
dogmatic  mountains  by  textual  hairs.  Ho  shared,  doubtless,  in  the  views  of 
the  later  Jewish  schools — the  Tanaim  and  Amoraim— K>n  the  nature  of 
inspiration.  These  views,  which  we  find  also  in  Philo,  made  the  words  of 
Scripture  co-extensive  and  identical  with  the  words  of  Gk)d,  and  in  the 
clumsy  and  feeble  hands  of  the  more  fanatical  Talmudists  often  attached  to 
the  dead  letter  an  importance  which  stifled  or  destroyed  the  living  sense. 
But  as  this  extreme  and  mechanical  literalism — this  claim  to  absolute  in- 
fallibility even  in  accidental  details  and  passing  allusions — this  superstitious 
adoration  of  the  letters  and  vocables  of  Scripture  as  though  they  were  the 
ariicniate  vocables  and  immediate  autograph  of  Gk>d — finds  no  encouragement 
in  any  part  of  Scripture,  and  very  direct  discouragement  in  more  than  one  of 
the  utterances  of  Christ,  so  there  is  not  a  single  passage  in  which  any 
approach  to  it  is  dogmatically  stated  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul.^  Nay,  more 
^he  very  point  of  his  specific  difference  from  the  Judseo-Christians  was  his 
denial  of  tho  permanent  validity  of  the  entire  scheme  of  legislation  which  it 
was  tho  immediate  object  of  the  Pentateuch  to  record.  If  it  be  assorted 
that  St.  Paul  deals  with  tho  Old  Testament  in  the  manner  of  a  Rabbi,  let  it 
be  said  in  answer  that  he  uses  it  to  emancipate  the  souls  which  Judaisip 

1  Gal.  iii.  16. 

'  2  Tim.  iii  16  is  no  exception ;  even  if  »€6irvev<m9  be  there  regarded  m  a  predicftte, 
nothing  would  be  more  extravagant  than  to  rest  on  that  single  adjective  the  vast  hypo- 
thesis of  literal  dictation  (see  infra,  ad  loc.).  On  this  mat  subject  of  inspiration  I  have 
stated  what  I  believe  to  be  the  Catholic  faith  fully  and  clearly  in  the  Bible  Ediucatoft  L 
190jg. 
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enslaved;  and  that  he  deduces  from  it,  not  the  Kabbala  and  the  Talmud — "a 
philosophy  for  dreamers  and  a  oode  for  mummies"^ — ^bnt  the  main  ideas  of 
ihe  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God. 

It  will  be  easy  for  any  thonghtf ol  and  unprejudiced  reader  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  to  yerify  and  illustrate  for  himself  the  Apostle's  use  of  Scripture. 
He  adopts  the  current  mode  of  citation,  but  he  ennobles  and  enlightens  it.^ 
That  he  did  not  conader  the  method  universally  applicable  is  dear  from  its 
omission  in  those  of  his  Epistles  which  were  intended  in  the  main  for  Gentile 
Christians,^  as  also  in  his  speeches  to  heathen  assemblies.  But  to  the  Jews  he 
would  naturally  address  a  style  of  argument  which  was  in  entire  accordance 
with  their  own  method  of  dialectics.  Many  of  the  truths  which  he 
demonstrates  by  other  considerations  may  have  seemed  to  him  to  acquire 
additional  authority  from  their  assonance  with  certain  expressions  of  Scripture. 
We  cannot,  indeed,  be  sure  in  some  instances  how  far  St.  Paul  meant  his 
quotation  for  an  argument,  and  how  far  he  used  it  as  a  mere  illustrative 
formula.  Thus,  we  feel  no  hesitation  in  admitting  the  cogency  of  his  proof 
of  the  fact  that  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  were  guilty  in  G^d's  sight;  but  we 
should  not  consider  the  language  of  David  about  his  enemies  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifty-third  Psalms,  still  less  his  strong  expressions  "all"  and  "no,  not 
one,"  as  adding  any  great  additional  force  to  the  general  argument.  It  is 
probable  that  a  Jew  would  have  done  so;  and  St.  Paul,  as  a  Jew  trained  in 
this  metiiod  of  Scriptural  application,  may  have  done  so  too.  But  what  has 
been  called  his  "  inspired  Targum  "  of  the  Old  Testament  does  not  bind  us  to 
ihe  mystic  method  of  Old  Testament  commentary.  As  the  Jews  were  more 
likely  to  adopt  any  conclusion  which  was  expressed  for  them  in  the  words  of 
Scripture,  St.  Paul,  having  undergone  the  same  training,  naturally  enwove 
into  his  style — though  only  when  he  wrote  to  them — ^this  particular  method  of 
Scriptural  illustration.  To  them  an  argument  of  this  Mnd  would  be  an 
argumefUum  ex  concessis.  To  us  its  argumentative  force  would  be  much 
smaller,  because  it  does  not  appeal  to  us,  as  to  him  and  to  his  readers,  with  all 
the  force  of  familiar  reasoning.  So  far  from  thinking  this  a  subject  for 
regret,  we  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  heartily  thankful  for  an  insight  which 
could  give  explicitness  to  deeply  latent  truths,  and  find  in  an  observation  of 
minor  importance,  like  that  of  Habakkuk,  that  "  the  soul  of  the  proud  man 
is  not  upright,  but  the  just  man  shall  live  by  his  steadfastness  "^ — i,e,,  that 
the  Chaldeans  should  enjoy  no  stable  prosperity,  but  that  the  Jews,  here 
ideally  represented  as  "  the  upright  man,"  should,  because  of  their  fidelity, 
Hte  secure — ^the  depth  of  power  and  meaning  which  we  attach  to  that  palmary 
laratii  of  the  Pauline  theology  that  "ihejtut  ahaU  live  by  hiafaUh,*^^ 

1  Reon,  TfUoL  ChrH.  i  268  and  40a--m. 

s  See  Jowett,  Roma/nt,  i.  9S&—3G3L 

*  There  are  no  Scripiural  quotations  in  1,  2  Theas.,  PhiL.  OoL 

^  Uab.  iL  4.  (Heb.  ^n)^0)l9, 1^  his  tnutworthinen.)  See  ligfatfoot  on  QaL  iii  11, 
and  p.  149. 

6  GaL  iii  11 ;  Bom.  i  17;  abo  in  Heb.  z.  38.  St  Paul  omiU  the  iwv  of  the  LXX., 
wbkb  ii  not  in  tbo  Hebrew* 
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A  similar  but  more  remarkable  instance  of  this  apparent  subordination  oi 
the  historic  context  in  the  illastrative  application  of  prophetic  wovds  is  found 
in  1  Cor.  jiy.  21.  St.  Paul  is  there  speaking  of  the  gift  of  tongues,  and 
speaking  of  ib  with  entire  disparagement  in  comparison  with  the  loftier  gift 
of  prophecy,  i.e.,  of  impassioned  and  spiritual  teaching.  In  support  of  this 
disparaging  estimate,  and  as  a  proof  that  the  tongues,  being  mainly  meant  as 
a  sign  to  unbelievers,  ought  only  to  be  used  sparingly  and  under  definite 
limitations  in  the  congregations  of  the  faithful,  he  quotes  from  Isaiah  xzviii.  11^ 
the  verse — ^which  he  does  not  in  this  instance  borrow  from  the  LXX.  version— 
"  With  men  of  other  tongues  and  other  lips  will  I  ^eah  unto  this  people,  and 
yet  for  all  thai  toiU  they  not  hear  me,  saUh  the  Lord,'*  The  whole  meaning 
and  context  are,  in  the  original,  very  interesting,  and  generally  misunderstoodL 
The  passage  implies  that  since  the  drunken,  shameless  priests  and  prophets 
chose,  in  their  hiccoughing  scorn,  to  deride  the  manner  and  method  of  tho 
divine  instruction  which  came  to  them,^  God  should  address  them  in  a  wholly 
different  way,  namely,  by  the  Assyrians,  who  spake  tongues  which  they  could 
not  understand;  and  yet  even  to  that  instruction — the  stem  and  unintelligible 
utterance  of  foreign  victors — ^they  should  continue  deaf.  This  passage,  in  a 
manner  quite  alien  from  any  which  would  be  natural  to  us,  St.  Paul  embodied 
in  a  pre-eminently  noble  and  able  argument,  as  though  it  illustrated,  if  it  did 
not  prove,  his  view  as  to  the  proper  object  and  limitations  of  those  soliloquies 
of  ecstatic  spiritual  emotion  which  were  known  as  Glossolalia,  or  "  the  Gift  of 
Tongues." 

One  more  instance,  and  that,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  of  all,  will 
enable  us  better  to  understand  a  peculiarity  which  was  the  natural  result  of 
years  of  teaching.  In  Qal.  iii.  16  he  says,  **  Now  the  promises  were  spoken  to 
Abraham  and  to  his  seed.  He  saith  not,  Akd  to  sebds,  as  applying  to 
many,  but,  as  applying  to  one,  And  to  thy  seed — who  is  Christ."  Certainly 
at  first  sight  we  should  say  that  an  argument  of  immense  importance  was 
here  founded  on  the  use  of  the  Hebrew  word  serd  in  the  singular,^  and  its 
representative  the  <nr4pfia  of  the  LXX. ;  and  that  the  inference  which  St.  Paul 
deduces  depends  solely  on  the  fact  that  the  plural,  zeralm  {<nr4p/iara),  is  not 
used ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  promise  of  Qen.  xiiL  15  pointed  from  the  first 
to  a  special  fulfilment  in  one  of  Abraham's  descendants.  This  primd  fojcie 
view  must,  however,  be  erroneous,  because  it  is  inconceivable  that  St.  Paul — a 
good  Hebraist  and  a  master  of  Hellemstic  Greek— was  unaware  that  the  plural 
zerahn,  as  in  1  Sam.  viii.  15,  Dan  i..l2,  and  the  title  of  the  Talmudic  treatise, 
could  not  by  any  possibility  have  been  used  in  the  original  promise,  because 
it  could  only  mean  "  various  kinds  of  grain** — exactly  in  the  sense  in  which  he 

1  The  quotation  is  introduced  with  the  formula,  "It  has  been  written  in  the  Late,**  a 
phrase  which  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  entire  Old  Testament. 

2  They  ridiculed  Isaiah's  repetitious  by  saying  they  were  all  **  bid  and  bid,  bid  and 
bid,  forbid  and  forbid,  forbid  and  forbid,'*  &c.  [Tsav  la-tsav,  Uav  la-Uav,  kav  la-kav, 
kar  lahav,  &c.,  Heb.).  (See  an  admirable  paper  on  this  passage  by  Bev.  S.  Cox, 
Expositor,  I.  p.  101.) 
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himself  usee  $permata  in  1  Oor.  xy.  38 — and  that  the  Greek  ^ermata,  in  the 
sense  of  "  ofepring,"  would  be  nothing  less  than  an  impossible  barbarism. 
The  argument,  therefore — ^if  it  be  an  argument  at  all,  and  not  what  the 
Babbis  would  haye  called  a  sod,  or  **  mystery  '*— does  not,  and  cannot,  turn, 
as  has  been  so  unhesitatingly  assumed,  on  the  fact  that  sperma  is  a  singular 
noun,  but  on  the  fact  that  it  is  a  collective  noun,  and  was  deliberately  used 
instead  of  "sons"  or  "children;"^  and  St.  Paul  declares  that  this  collective 
term  was  meant  fifom  the  first  to  apply  to  Christ,  as  elsewhere  he  applies  it 
spirituaUy  to  the  serrants  of  Christ.  In  the  interpretation,  then,  of  this  word, 
St.  Paul  reads  between  the  lines  of  the  original,  and  is  enabled  to  see  in  it 
deep  meanings  which  are  the  true,  but  not  the  primary  ones.  He  does  not 
saj  at  once  that  the  promises  to  Abraham  found  in  Christ — as  in  the  purpose 
of  God  it  had  always  been  intended  that  they  should  find  in  Christ '—their 
highest  and  truest  fulfilment;  but,  in  a  manner  belonging  peculiarly  to  the 
Jewish  style  of  exegesb,  he  illustrates  this  high  truth  by  the  use  of  a  collective 
noun  in  which  he  believes  it  to  have  been  mystically  foreshadowed.' 

This  passage  is  admirably  adapted  to  throw  light  on  the  Apostle's  use  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Babbiuic  in  form,  it  was  free  in  spirit.  Though  he  does 
not  disdain  either  Amoraic  or  Alexandrian  methods  of  dealing  with  Scripture, 
St.  Paul  never  falls  into  the  follies  or  extravagances  of  either.  Treating  the 
letter  of  Scripture  with  intense  respect,  he  yet  made  the  literal  sense  of  it  bend 
at  will  to  the  service  of  the  spiritual  consciousness.  On  the  dead  letter  of  the 
Urim,  which  recorded  the  names  of  lost  tribes,  he  flaslied  a  mystic  ray,  which 
made  them  gleam  forth  into  divine  and  hitherto  undreamed-of  oracles.  The 
actual  words  of  the  sacred  writers  became  but  as  the  wheels  and  wings  of  the 
Cherubim,  and  whithersoever  the  Spirit  went  they  went.  Nothing  is  more 
natural,  nothing  more  interesting,  in  the  hands  of  an  inspired  teacher 
nothing  is  more  valuable,  than  this  mode  of  application.  We  have  not 
in  St  Paul  the  frigid  spirit  of  Philonian  allegory  which  to  a  great 
extent  depreciated  the  original  and  historic  sense  of  Scripture,  and  was 
chiefly  bent  on  educing  philosophic  mysteries  from  its  living  page ;  nor  have 
we  a  single  instance  of  Grematria  or  Notarikon,  of  Atbash  or  Albam,  of 
ffillel's  middoth  or  Akibha's  method  of  hanging  legal  decisions  on  the  honin 
of  letters.  Into  these  unreal  mysticisms  and  exegetical  frivolities  it  was 
impossible  that  a  man  should  fall  who  was  intensely  earnest,  and  felt,  in  the 
rast  mass  of  what  he  wrote,  that  he  had  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  In  no 
single  instance  does  he  make  one  of  these  general  quotations  the  demon- 
stratiTe  baaia  ot  the  point  which  he  is  endeavouring  to  impress.  In  every  instance 

1  8ee  Lightfoot,  ad  toe,  p.  139. 

'  As  in  Qen.  iii  15.  The  Jews  ooold  not  deny  the  force  of  the  axvument,  for  they 
interpreted  Gen.  iv.  25,  ko.^  of  the  Mesadah.  But  St.  Jerome's  remark.  **  Gtdatis,  quot 
panlo  ante  ttultos  dixerat,  factus  est  stultus,"  as  though  the  Apostle  had  purposely  used 
an  **  aoeommodation  **  argument,  is  founded  on  wrong  principles. 

3  The  purely  illustrative  oharaoter  of  the  reference  seems  to  be  dear  from  the 
different,  yet  no  less  spiritualised,  sense  given  to  the  text  in  Kom.  iv.  13, 16,  18 ;  ix.  8 1 
Gal.  ui.  28,  29. 
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he  states  the  solid  argument  on  which  he  rests  his  condosion,  and  only  Addnoes 
Scriptore  by  way  of  sanction  or  support.  And  this  is  in  exact  accordance 
with  all  that  we  know  of  his  spiritual  history— of  the  genuineness  of  which 
it  affords  an  unsuspected  confirmation.  He  had  not  arrived  at  any  one  of  the 
truths  of  his  special  gospel  hy  the  road  of  ratiocination.  They  came  to  him 
with  the  flash  of  intuitive  conviction  at  the  miracle  of  his  conversion,  or  in 
the  gradual  process  of  subsequent  psychological  experience.  We  hear  from 
his  own  h'ps  that  he  had  not  originally  found  these  truths  in  Scripture., 
or  been  led  to  them  by  inductive  processes  in  the  course  of  Scripture  study. 
He  received  them,  as  again  and  again  he  tells  us,  by  revelation  direct  from 
Christ.  It  was  only  when  GU)d  had  taught  him  the  truth  of  them  that  he 
became  cognisant  that  they  mtut  be  latent  in  the  writings  of  the  Old 
Dispensation.  When  he  was  thus  enlightened  to  see  that  they  oxbted  in 
Scripture,  he  found  that  all  Scripture  was  full  of  them.  When  he  knew 
that  the  treasure  lay  hid  in  the  field,  he  bought  the  whole  field,  to  become 
its  owner.  When  God  had  revealed  to  him  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith,  he  saw— as  we  may  now  see,  but  as  none  had  seen  before  him^that  it 
existed  implicitly  in  the  trustfulness  of  Abraham  and  the  *'  life  "  and  "  fidth  " 
of  Habakkuk.  Given  the  right,  nay,  the  necessity,  to  spiritualise  the  meaning 
of  the  Scriptures—and  given  the  fact  that  this  right  was  assumed  and 
practised  by  every  teacher  of  the  schools  in  which  Paul  had  been  trained  and 
to  which  his  countrymen  looked  up,  as  it  has  been  practised  by  every  great 
teacher  since — ^we  then  possess  the  key  to  all  such  passages  as  those  to  wMch 
I  have  referred;  and  we  also  see  the  cogency  with  which  they  would  come 
home  to  the  minds  of  those  for  whom  they  were  intended.  In  other  words, 
St.  Paul,  when  speaking  to  Jews,  was  happily  able  to  address  them,  as  it  were, 
in  their  own  dialect,  and  it  is  a  dialect  from  which  C^tiles  also  have  deep 
lessons  to  leam. 

It  b  yet  another  instance  of  the  same  method  when  he  points  to  the  two 
wives  of  Abraham  as  types  of  the  Jewish  and  of  the  Christian  covenant, 
and  in  the  struggles  and  jealousies  of  the  two,  ending  in  the  ejection  of  Agar, 
sees  allegorically  foreshadowed  the  triumph  of  the  new  covenant  over  the 
old.  In  this  allegory,  by  marvellous  interchange,  the  physical  descendants  of 
Sarah  become,  in  a  spiritual  point  of  view,  the  descendants  of  Agar,  and  those 
who  were  Agar's  children  become  Sarah^s  true  spiritual  offspring.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Jerusalem  that  now  is,  though  descended  from  Sarah  and 
Abraham,  are  foreshadowed  for  rejection  under  the  type  of  the  offspriug  of 
Ishmael ;  and  the  true  children  of  Abraham  and  Sarah  are  those  alone  who 
are  so  spiritually ,  but  of  whom  the  vast  majority  were  not  of  the  chosen  seed. 
And  the  proof  of  this— if  proof  be  in  any  case  the  right  word  for  what 
perhaps  St.  Paul  himself  may  only  have  regarded  as  allegoric  confirmation— • 
is  found  in  Isaiah  liv.  1,  where  the  prophet,  addressing  the  New  Jerusalem 
which  is  to  rise  out  of  the  ashes  of  her  Babylonian  ruin,  calls  to  her  as  to 
a  barren  woman,  and  bids  her  to  rejoice  as  having  many  more  children 
than  she  that  hath  a  husband.    The  Jews  become  metamorphosed  into  the 
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descendants  of  Agar,  the  Gentiles  into  the  seed  of  Abraham  and  heirs  of  the 
Promise.* 

This  Tery  ranging  in  corresponding  colonins  of  type  and  antitype,  or  of 
the  actually  existent  and  its  ideal  counterpart — this  Systoichia  in  which 
Agar,  Ishmael,  the  Old  Covenant,  the  earthly  Jemsalem,  the  nnconvertod 
Jews,  &C.,  in  the  one  column,  are  respeotiTe  counterparts  of  their  spiritual 
opposites,  Sarah,  Isaac,  the  New  Covenant,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  the 
Christian  Church,  &c.,  in  the  other  column— is  in  itself  a  Rabbinic  method 
of  setting  forth  a  series  of  conceptions,  and  is,  therefore,  another  of  the  many 
traces  of  the  influence  of  Rabbinic  training  upon  the  mind  of  Si  Paul  A 
part  of  the  system  of  the  Rabbis  was  to  regard  the  earth  as— 

«  Bat  the  shadow  of  heaven,  and  things  therein 
Each  to  the  other  like  more  than  on  earth  is  thought." 

This  notion  was  especially  apx^ed  to  everything  connected  with  the  Holy 
People,  and  there  was  no  event  in  the  wanderings  of  the  wilderness  which 
did  not  stand  typically  for  matters  of  spiritual  experience  or  heavenly  hope.* 
This  principle  is  expi^essly  stated  in  the  I^t  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,' 
where,  in  exemplification  of  it,  not  only  is  the  manna  made  the  type  of  the 
bread  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  but,  by  a  much  more  remote  analogy,  ilie  passing 
through  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  being  guided  by  the  pillar  of 
doud  by  day,  is  described  as  "  being  baptised  unto  Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in 
the  sea,"  and  is  made  a  prefigurement  of  Christian  baptism.* 

But  although  St.  Paul  was  a  Hebrew  by  virtue  of  his  ancestry,  and  by 
virtue  of  the  language  which  he  had  learnt  as  his  mother-tongue,  and  although 
he  would  probably  have  rejected  the  appellation  of  "  Hellenist,"  which  is 
indeed  never  applied  to  him,  yet  his  very  Hebraism  had,  in  one  most  impor- 
tant respect,  and  one  which  has  very  little  attracted  the  attention  of  scholars, 
an  Hellenic  bias  and  tinge.  This  is  apparent  in  the  fact  which  I  have  already 
mentioned,  that  he  was,  or  at  any  rate  that  he  became,  to  a  marked  extent, 
in  the  technical  language  of  the  Jewish  schools,  an  Hagadist,  not  an  Halachist.^ 
It  needs  but  a  glance  at  the  Mishna,  and  still  more  at  the  G^mara,  to  see  tliat 

1  Other  specimexiB  of  exegeads  accordant  in  result  with  the  known  views  of  the  Babbia 
may  be  found  in  Bom.  ix.  33  (compared  with  Is.  viii  14,  xzviii.  16 ;  Luke  ii.  34),  since 
the  BabUs  applied  both  the  passages  referred  to — "the  rock  of  offence,"  and  "the 
comer-stone  "—to  the  Messiah ;  and  in  1  Cor.  ix.  9,  where  by  a  happy  analogy  (also 
found  in  Philo,  De  VicHnuu  OfferentUm$,  1)  the  prohibition  to  muxsie  the  ox  that 
tra^eth  out  the  corn  is  applied  to  the  duty  of  maintaining  ministers  (1  Cor.  ix.  4, 11 ; 
Eph.  iv.  8).  The  e39)ressions  in  Bom.  v.  12 ;  1  Cor.  xi  10 ;  2  Cor.  xi  14  ;  GaL  iii  19. 
iy.  29,  find  parallela  m  the  Targums,  &o.  To  these  may  be  added  various  images  ana 
expressions  in  1  Cor.  xv.  36 ;  2  Cor.  xiL  2 ;  1  Thess,  iv.  16.  (See  Immer,  NeuU  Theol. 
210 ;  Krenkel,  p.  218.) 

'  *'Quicqnid  erenit  patribus  si^um  flliis,**  kc.  (Wetstehi,  and  Schottgen  ad  1  Cor. 
X.  11).     (See  Wisd.  xi,  xvi— xviii.) 

*  1  Cor.  x.  6,  Tavra  ik  rviro»  rtfimv  cyrvn^aav*  On  the  manna  (-tfnoc  Xtfyot),  compare 
Philo,  De  Leg,  AJkp,  iv.  66 ;  on  the  Took  (=  dt>^  rov  «<od),  td.  ii.  21« 

<  So  Greg.  Na£  Oral,  39,  p.  688,  Jcr.  Ep,  ad  Fdbiol.  and  most  oommentatorB,  fol* 
lowed  by  the  collect  in  our  baptismal  service,  "  figorinff  thereby  thy  holy  baptism."  But 
observe  that  the  typology  is  quite  inddentaL  the  mona  lesson  paramount  (1  Oor.  x.  6,  U). 

»  See  Excursus  fv.,^*  St.  Paul  a  Hagadist." 
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ihe  question  which  mainly  occupied  the  thoughts  and  interests  of  the  Pales- 
tinian and  Babylonian  Rabbis,  and  which  almost  constituted  the  entire 
education  of  their  scholars,  was  the  Halacha,  or  "  rule ;  *'  and  ii:  we  comparo 
the  Talmud  with  the  Midrashim,  we  see  at  once  that  some  Jewish  scholars 
devoted  themselves  to  the  Hagada  almost  exclusively,  and  others  to  the 
Halacha,  and  that  the  names  frequent  in  the  one  region  of  Jewish  literature 
are  rarely  found  in  the  otlier.  The  two  classes  of  students  despised  each 
other.  The  Hagadist  despised  the  Halachist  as  a  minute  pedant,  and  was 
despised  in  turn  as  an  imaginative  ignoramus.  There  was  on  the  part  of 
some  Babbis  a  jealous  dislike  of  teaching  the  Hagadoth  at  all  to  any  one  who 
had  not  gone  through  the  laborious  training  of  the  Halacha.  **1  hold  from 
my  ancestors,"  said  R.  Jonathan,  in  refusing  to  teach  the  Hagada  to  R.  Snnilai, 
**  that  one  ought  not  to  teach  the  Hagada  either  to  a  Baby  Ionian,  or  to  a 
southern  Palestinian,  because  they  are  arrogant  and  ignorant."  The  conse- 
quences of  the  mutual  dis-estcem  in  which  each  branch  of  students  held  the  ' 
other  was  that  the  Hagadists  mainly  occupied  themselves  with  the  Prophets, 
and  the  Halachists  witli  the  Law.  And  hence  the  latter  became  more  and 
more  Judaic,  Pharisaic,  Rabbinic.  The  seven  rules  of  Hillel  became  the 
thirteen  rules  of  Ishmacl,^  and  the  thirty-three  of  Akibha,  and  by  the  inter- 
vention of  these  rules  almost  anything  might  be  added  to  or  subtracted  from 
the  veritable  Law.^  The  letter  of  the  Law  thus  lost  its  comparative  simpli- 
city in  boundless  complient  ions,  until  the  Talmud  tells  us  how  Akibha  was 
seen  in  a  vision  by  the  astonished  Moses,  drawing  from  every  horn  of  every 
letter  whole  bushels  of  decisions.^  Meanwhile  the  Hagadists  were  deducing 
from  the  utterances  of  the  Prophets  a  spirit  which  almost  amounted  to  con- 
tempt for  Levitical  minutia) ;  *  were  developing  the  Messianij  tradition,  and 
furnishing  a  powerful  though  of t^n  wholly  unintentional  assistance  to  the 
logic  of  Christian  exegesis.  This  was  because  the  Hagadists  were  grasping 
the  spirit,  while  the  Halachists  were  blindly  groping  amid  the  crumbled 
fragments  of  the  letter.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  Jews  got  to  be  so  jealous 
of  the  Hagada,  as  betraying  possible  tendencies  to  the  heresies  of  the  viinim^ 
i.e.,  the  Christians — that  they  imposed  silence  upon  those  who  used  certain 
suspected  hagadistic  expressions,  which  in  themselves  were  perfectly  harmless. 
**  He  who  profanes  holy  things,"  says  Rabbi  Eliezer  of  Modin,  in  the  Pir7;e 
Abhoth,  "who  slights  the  festivals,  who  causes  his  neighbour  to  blush  in 
public,  who  breaks  the  covenant  of  Abraham,  and  discovers  explanations  of 
the  Law  contrary  to  the  Halaclia,  even  if  he  knew  the  Law  and  his  works 
were  good,  would  still  lose  his  share  in  the  life  to  come."  ^ 

It  is  easy  to  understand  from  these  intei-esting  particulars  that  if  the 
Hagada  and  the  Halacha  were  alike  taught  in  the  lecture-room  of  Gramaliel, 

*  See  Dercnbourg,  Palest,  p.  397. 

2  Even  R.  Ishmael,  who  shares  with  K,  Akibha  the  title  of  Father  of  thcWorUL 
admits  to  having  found  three  cases  in  which  the  Halacha  was  contrary  to  the  letter  Jl 
the  Pentateuch.     It  would  not  be  difiScult  to  discover  very  many  more. 

3  Menachdth,  20,  2.  <  Isa.  i  11-15';  Iviii  5—7;  Jer.  vu.  21. 

*  Firke  Abhdth,  iii.  8 ;  Griltz,  ill  79. 
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St  PaTil,  whaterer  may  have  been  his  original  respect  for  and  studj  of  the 
one,  carried  with  him  in  mature  years  no  trace  of  snch  studies,  while  he  by 
no  means  despised  the  best  parts  of  the  other,  and,  illuminated  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  Grod,  found  in  the  training  with  which  it  had  furnished  him  at  least 
an  occasional  germ,  or  illustration,  of  those  Christian  and  Messianic  argu- 
ments which  he  addressed  with  such  consummate  force  alike  to  the  rigid 
Hebraists  and  the  most  bigoted  Hellenists  in  after  years.^ 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SAUL    THE    PHARISEE. 


ZiTAorr^r  {/rdpx^v  rwv  irarptK&v  fiov  xopMtrtwv. — Gal.  i.  14  ;  Ac  rs  xxil  3. 
Kara  rriv  kKpifietrrdrriv   tdptaiv  t^s  rifAtrtptis  0pri<rK€las  ((rftra  ^aptacuos. — AcTA 
XXvL  5. 

If  the  gathered  lore  of  the  years  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  thirty- three 
has  left,  as  it  must  inevitably  have  left,  unmistakable  traces  on  the  pages  of 
St.  Paul,  how  much  more  must  this  be  the  case  with  all  the  moral  struggles, 
all  the  spiritual  experiences,  all  those  inward  battles  which  are  not  fought 
with  earthly  weapons,  through  which  ho  must  have  passed  duriiig  the  long 
period  in  which  "  he  lived  a  Pharisee  "  ? 

We  know  well  the  kind  of  life  which  lies  hid  behind  that  expression.  We 
know  the  minute  and  intense  scrupulosity  of  Sabbath  observance  wasting 
itself  in  all  those  dhhoth  and  toldoth — those  primary  and  derivative  rules  and 
prohibitions,  and  inferences  from  rules  and  prohibitious,  and  combinations  of 
inferences  from  rules  and  prohibitious,  and  cases  of  casuistry  and  conscience 
arising  out  of  the  infinite  possible  variety  of  circumstances  to  which  those 
combinations  of  inference  might  apply — which  had  degraded  the  Sabbath 
from  "  a  delight,  holy  of  the  Lord  and  honourable,"  partly  into  an  anxious  and 
pitiless  burden,  and  partly  into  a  network  of  contrivances  hypocritically 
designed,  as  it  were,  in  the  lowest  spirit  of  heathenism,  to  cheat  the  Deity 
with  the  mere  semblance  of  accurate  observance.^  Wo  know  the  carefulness 
about  the  colour  of  fringes,  and  the  tying  of  tassels,  and  the  lawfulness  of 
meats  and  drinks.  We  know  the  tithings,  at  once  troublesome  and  hidicrous, 
of  mint,  anise,  and  cummin,  and  the  serio-comic  questions  as  to  whether  in 
tithing  the  seed  it  was  obligatory  also  to  tithe  the  stalk.  We  know  the  double 
fasts  of  the  week,  and  the  triple  prayers  of  the  day,  and  the  triple  visits  to  the 
Temple.  We  know  the  elaborate  strainings  of  the  water  and  the  wine,  that 
not  even  the  carcase  of  an  auimalcula  might  defeat  the  energy  of  Levitical 
anxiety.    We  know  the  constant  rinsings  and  scourings  of  brazen  cups  and 

1  See  Derenbonrg's  HiH.  de  la  Palatine  cTaprls  les  Tkalmuds  (ch.  xxL  and  zxiii)^ 
which  seems  to  me  to  throw  a  flood  of  Ikht  on  the  views  and  early  training  of  St.  Paul. 
>  See  the  rules  about  the  miztnros  {Erubk1n\  Life  of  ChrUt,  i.  436,  ii  472. 
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pots  and  tables,  earned  to  so  absnrd  an  extreme  tbat,  on  the  occasion  of  wasli- 
ing  the  golden  candelabiiim  of  the  Temple,  the  Saddncees  remarked  that  their 
Pharisaic  rivals  would  wash  the  Snn  itself  if  they  oould  get  an  opportunity. 
We  know  t)ie  entire  and  laborious  ablutions  and  bathings  of  the  whole  person, 
with  carefully  tabulated  ceremonies  and  normal  gesticulations,  not  for  the 
laudable  purpose  of  personal  cleanliness,  but  for  the  nervously-strained 
endeavour  to  avoid  every  possible  and  impossible  chance  of  contracting  cere- 
monial uncleanness.  We  know  how  this  notion  of  perfect  Levitical  purity 
thrust  itself  with  irritating  recurrence  into  every  aspect  and  relation  of 
ordinary  life,  and  led  to  the  scornful  avoidance  of  the  very  contact  and  shadow 
of  fellow-beings,  who  might  after  all  be  purer  and  nobler  than  those  who 
would  not  touch  them  with  the  tassel  ^f  a  garment's  hem.  We  know  the 
obtrusive  prayers,^  the  ostentatious  abnsgivings,'  the  broadened  phylacteries,' 
the  petty  ritualisms,*  the  professorial  arrogance,^  the  reckless  proselytism,* 
the  greedy  avarice,^  the  haughty  assertion  of  pre-eminence,*  the  ill-concealed 
hypocrisy,®  which  were  often  hidden  under  this  venerable  assumption  of 
superior  holiness.  And  we  know  all  this  quite  as  much,  or  more,  from  the 
admiring  records  of  the  Talmud — which  devotes  one  whole  treatise  to  hand- 
washings,^**  and  another  to  the  proper  method  of  killing  a  fowl,**  and  another  to 
the  stalks  of  legumes** — as  from  the  reiterated  "woes"  of  Christ's  denuncia- 
iionP  But  we  may  bo  sure  that  these  extremes  and  degeneracies  of  the  Pharisaic 
aim  would  be  as  grievous  and  displeasing  to  the  youthful  Saul  as  they  were  to 
aU  the  noblest  Pharisees,  and  as  they  were  to  Christ  Himself.  Of  the  seven 
kinds  of  Pharisees  which  the  Talmud  in  various  places  enumerates,  we  may  bo 
quite  sure  that  Saul  of  Tarsus  would  neither  be  a  "  bleeding  "  Pharisee,  nor  a 
"mortar"  Pharisee,  nor  a  "Shechemite"  Pharisee,  nor  a  "timid**  Pharisee, 
nor  a  "  tumbling  '*  Pharisee,  nor  a  "  painted "  Pharisee  at  all ;  but  that  the 
only  class  of  Pharisee  to  which  he,  as  a  true  and  high-minded  Israelite,  would 
liave  borne  any  shadow  of  resemblance,  and  that  not  in  a  spirit  of  self-content- 
ment, but  in  a  spirit  of  almost  morbid  and  feverish  anxiety  to  do  all  that 
was  commanded,  would  be  the  Tell-me-anything-more-to-do-and-I-will-do-it 
Pharisee ! " 

And  this  type  of  character,  which  bears  no  remote  resemblance  to  that 
of  many  of  the  devotees  of  the  monastic  life— however  erroneous  it  may  be, 
however  bitter  must  bo  the  pain  by  which  it  must  be  accompanied, 
however  deep  the  dissatisfaction  which  it  must  ultimately  suffer — is  very 
far  from  being  necessarily  ignoble.  It  is  indeed  based  on  the  enormous 
error  that  man  can  deserve  heaven  by  care  in  external  practices ;  that  he 
can.  win  by  quantitative  goodness  his  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  God  ,*  that 

»  Matt.  vi.  5.  «  B£att.  vL  2.  «  Matt.  xxliL  5 

*  Mark  vii  4—8,  *  John  vii  49.  «  Matt.  xxiiL  15. 

7  Liike  XX.  47.  ■  Luke  xviU.  U.  «  Matt.  xxii.  17. 

W  Yadayim.  H  Cholin.  "  Ozekin, 

"  See  Schottgcn,  Bar.  S(bi\  pp.  7, 160,  204. 

^*  Jer,  BerachCth,  ix.  7»  to  See  Life  of  ChriH,  vol  it  p.  248,  where  these  names  are 
explained. 
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Uuii  Jdugdom  is  meat  and  drink,  not  righteonsness  and  peace  and  joy  in 
believing.  OccadonaUy,  by  some  flash  of  sudden  conviction,  one  or  two  of 
the  irisest  Doctors  of  the  Law  seem  to  have  had  some  glimmering  of  the 
truth,  that  it  is  not  by  works  of  righteousness,  but  only  by  Qod^s  mercy, 
that  man  is  saved.  But  the  normal  and  all  but  universal  belief  of  the  religious 
party  among  the  Jews  was  that,  though  of  the  248  commands  and  365  prohi- 
bitions of  the  Mosaic  I^aw  some  were  **  light  '*  and  some  were  "  heavy,"  *  yet 
that  to  one  and  all  alike->not  only  in  tlie  spirit  but  in  the  letter— not  only 
in  the  actual  letter,  but  in  the  boundless  inferences  to  which  the  letter  might 
lead  when  every  grain  of  sense  and  meaning  had  been  crushed  out  of  it 
under  mountain  loads  of  '*  decisions  " — a  rigidly  scrupulous  obedience  was  due. 
This  vras  what  Grod  absolutely  required.  This,  and  this  only,  came  up  to  the 
true  conception  of  the  blameless  righteousness  of  the  Law.  And  how  much 
depended  on  it!  Nothing  less  than  recovered  freedom,  recovered  empire, 
recovered  pre-eminence  among  the  nations ;  nothing  less  than  the  restoration 
of  their  national  independence  in  all  its  perf  ectness,  of  their  national  worship 
in  all  its  splendour ;  nothing  less  than  the  old  fire  upon  the  altar,  the  holy  oil, 
the  sacred  ark,  the  cloud  of  glory  between  the  wings  of  the  cherubim ;  nothing 
less,  in  short,  than  the  final  hopes  which  for  many  centuries  they  and  their 
fathers  had  meet  deeply  cherished.  If  but  one  person  could  only  for  one  day 
keep  the  whole  Law  and  not  offend  in  one  point — nay,  if  but  one  person  could 
but  keep  that  one  point  of  the  Law  which  affected  the  due  observance  of  the 
Sabbath — then  (so  the  Eabbis  taught)  the  troubles  of  Israel  would  be  ended, 
and  the  Messiah  at  last  wotdd  come.^ 

And  it  was  at  nothing  less  than  this  that,  with  all  the  intense  ardour  of 
his  nature,  Saul  had  aimed.  It  is  doubtful  whether  at  this  period  the  utter 
nullity  of  the  Oral  Law  could  have  dawned  upon  him.  It  sometimes  dawned 
even  on  the  Babbis  through  the  dense  fogs  of  sophistry  and  self-importance, 
and  even  on  their  lips  we  sometimes  find  the  utterances  of  the  Prophets 
that  humility  and  justice  and  mercy  are  better  than  sacrifice.  '*  There  was 
a  flute  in  the  Temple,"  says  the  Talmud,  *' preserved  from  the  days  of 
Moses ;  it  was  smooth,  thin,  and  formed  of  a  reed.  At  the  command  of  the 
king  it  was  overlaid  with  gold,  which  ruined  its  sweetness  of  tone  until  the 
gold  was  taken  away.  There  were  also  a  cymbal  and  a  mortar,  which  hod 
become  injured  in  course  of  time,  and  were  mended  by  workmen  of  Alex- 
andria summoned  by  the  wise  men ;  but  their  usefulness  was  so  completely 
destroyed  by  this  process,  that  it  was  necessary  to  restore  them  to  their 
former  condition." ^  Are  not  these  things  an  allegory?  Do  they  not  imply 
that  by  overlaying  the  written  Law  with  what  they  called  the  gold,  but  what 

>  See  Life  of  Ckritt,  iL  239.  All  these  distinctioiiB  were  a  part  of  the  Sryyao^  tho 
"hedge  of  the  Law,"  which  it  was  the  one  raiton  <VHrt  of  Kabbinism  to  construct.  The 
object  of  all  Jewish  learning  was  to  make  a  mUhmereth  (**  ordinance,"  Lev.  xviiL  30)  to 
God's  m%8hmereth{Y€bhamr,ihy  f.  21, 1). 

3  Sec  Acts  iiL  19,  where  ovws oi^  is  **in  order  that  haply,"  not  "when,"  as  in  K  V, 
{Shabbath,  f.  118,  6). 

»^ir«^n,f.  10,2, 
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was  in  reality  the  dross  and  tinsel  of  tradition,  the  Rabbis  hod  destroyed  or 
injured  its  beauty  and  nsefalness  P  But  probably  Saul  had  not  realised  this. 
To  him  there  was  no  distinction  between  tlie  relative  importance  of  the  Written 
and  Oral,  of  the  moral  and  ceremonial  Law.  To  every  precept— and  they 
were  countless—obedience  was  due.  If  it  could  be  done,  ho  would  do  it.  If 
on  him,  on  his  accuracy  of  observance,  depended  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah, then  the  Messiah  should  come.  Were  others  learned  in  all  that  con- 
cerned legal  rectitude  ?  he  would  be  yet  more  learned.  Were  others  sorupu- 
Ions?  he  would  be  yet  more  scrupulous.  Surely  God  had  left  man  free?* 
Surely  He  would  not  have  demanded  obedience  to  the  Law  if  that  obedience 
were  not  possible !  All  things  pointed  to  the  close  of  one  great  aeon  in  the 
world*s  history,  and  the  dawn  of  another  which  should  bo  the  last.  The  very 
heathen  yearned  for  some  deliverer,  and  felt  that  there  could  be  no  other  end 
to  the  physical  misery  and  moral  death  which  had  spread  itself  over  their 
hollow  societies.^  Deep  miduight  was  brooding  alike  over  the  chosen  people 
and  the  Gentile  world.  From  tho  East  should  break  forth  a  healing  light,  a 
purifying  flame.     Let  Israel  be  true,  and  God's  promise  would  not  fail. 

And  we  know  from  his  own  statements  that  if  external  conformity  were  all 
— if  obedience  to  the  Law  did  not  mean  obedience  in  all  kinds  of  matters 
which  escaped  all  possibility  of  attention — ^if  avoidance  of  its  prohibitions  did 
not  involve  avoidance  in  matters  which  evaded  the  reach  of  tho  human  senses 
— then  Saul  was,  touching  tho  righteousness  of  the  Law,  blameless,  having 
lived  in  all  good  conscience  towards  God.'  Had  he  put  the  question  to  the 
Great  Master,  "  What  shall  I  do  to  bo  saved  ?  "  or  been  bidden  to  **  keep  the 
commandments,"  it  is  certain  that  he  wotdd  have  been  able  to  reply  with  the 
youthful  ruler,  "  All  these  have  I  kept  from  my  youth,"  and— he  might  have 
added—**  very  much  besides."  And  yet  we  trace  in  his  Epistles  how  bitterly 
he  felt  the  hoUowness  of  this  outward  obedience — ^how  awful  and  how  burden- 
some had  been  to  him  **  the  curse  of  the  Law."  Even  moral  obedience  could 
not  silen'M)  the  voice  of  the  conscience,  or  satisfy  the  yearnings  of  the  soul; 
but  these  infinitesimal  Levitisms,  what  could  they  do  P  Tormenting  questions 
would  again  and  again  arise.  Of  what  usa  was  all  this  ?  from  what  did  tho 
necessity  of  it  spring  P  to  what  did  the  obedi<»nce  to  it  lead  ?  Did  G^  indeed 
care  for  the  exact  size  of  a  strip  of  parchment,  or  the  particular  number  of 
lines  in  the  texts  which  were  upon  it,  or  tho  way  in  which  the  letters  were 
formed,  or  the  shape  of  the  box  into  which  it  was  put,  or  the  manner  in  which 
that  box  was  tied  upon  the  forehead  or  the  arm  ?  *  Was  it,  indeed,  a  very  im- 
portaut  matter  whether  **  between  the  two  evenings"  meant,  as  the  Samaritans 

*  The  Rahbis  said,  **  Everything  is  in  the  hands  of  heaven,  except  the  fear  of  heaven.** 
**  All  things  are  ordained  by  €k>d,  but  a  man's  actions  are  his  own.  *    (Barclay,  TcUmud^ 

'  3  Virg.  Erl.  iv. ;  Suet.  Atiff.  94 ;  Vap.  4. 

3  2  Cor.  xL  22 ;  Eom.  xL  1 ;  Acts  xxii.  3,  xxiii  1,  6. 

^  I  have  adduced  abundant  illustrations  from  Rabbinic  Mrritcrs  of  the  extravagant 
importance  attached  to  minutis  in  the  construction  of  the  two  phylacteries  of  the  hand 
{TephUltn  sKd  Yad)  and  of  the  head  {Teph,  thd  iWaA),  in  the  Expoiitor,  1877,  No.  xxvii. 
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LeUered,  between  sunset  and  darkness,  or,  as  the  Fiiarisecs  asserted,  between 
tbe  beginning  and  end  of  sunse*  ?  Was  it  a  matter  worth  the  discussion  of  two 
schools  to  decide  whether  an  egg  laid  on  a  festival  might  or  might  not  be 
eaten  ?  ^  Were  all  these  things  indeed,  and  in  themselves,  important  ?  And 
even  if  they  were,  would  it  be  errors  as  to  these  littlenesses  that  would  really 
kindle  the  wrath  of  a  jealous  Grod  ?  How  did  they  contribute  to  the  beauty  of 
holiness  P  in  what  way  did  they  tend  to  fill  the  soul  with  the  mercy  which  was 
better  than  sacrifice,  or  to  educate  it  in  that  justice  and  humility,  that  patience 
and  purity,  that  peace  and  love,  which,  as  some  of  the  prophets  had  found  grace 
to  see,  were  dearer  to  Grod  than  thousands  of  rams  and  ten  thousands  of  rivers 
of  oil  ?  And  behind  all  these  questions  lay  that  yet  deeper  one  which  agitated 
the  schools  of  Jewish  thought — the  question  whether,  after  all,  man  could  reach, 
or  with  all  his  efforts  must  inevitably  fail  to  roacli,  that  standard  of  righteou«>- 
ness  which  God  and  the  Law  required  ?  And  if  indeed  he  failed,  what  more 
had  the  Law  to  say  to  him  than  to  deliver  its  sentence  of  uurepricvcd  condem- 
nation  and  indiscriminate  death  P  ^ 

Moreover,  was  there  not  mingled  with  all  this  nominal  adoration  of  the  Law 
a  deeply-seated  hypocrisy,  so  deep  that  it  was  in  a  great  measure  unconscious  P 
Eren  before  the  days  of  Christ  the  BabbLs  had  learnt  the  art  of  straining  out 
gnats  and  swallowing  camels.  They  Lad  long  Icamt  to  nullify  what  they  pro- 
fessed to  defend.  The  ingenuity  of  Hillel  was  quite  capable  of  getting  rid  of 
any  Mosaic  regulation  which  had  been  found  practically  burdensome.  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees  alike  had  managed  to  set  aside  in  their  own  favour,  by  the  de- 
vices of  the  "  mixtures,"  all  that  was  disagreeable  to  themselves  in  the  Sabbath 
scmpolosity.  The  fundamental  institution  of  the  Sabbatic  year  had  been 
stoltified  by  the  mere  legal  fiction  of  the  prosbol.  Teachers  who  were  on  the 
]dgh  road  to  a  casuistry  which  could  construct  "  rules  "  out  of  every  superduous 
particle  had  found  it  easy  to  win  credit  for  ingenuity  by  elaborating  prescrip- 
ti<ms  to  which  Moses  would  have  listened  in  mute  astonishment.  If  there  be 
one  thing  more  definitely  laid  down  in  the  Law  than  another  it  is  the  unclean- 
Be80  of  creeping  things,  yet  the  Talmud  assures  us  that  ''  no  one  is  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Sanhedrin  who  does  not  possess  sufficient  ingenuity  to  prove 
from  the  written  Law  that  a  creeping  thing  is  ceremonially  clean ;"  ^  and  that 
there  was  an  unimpeachable  disciple  at  Jabne  who  could  adduce  one  hundred 
and  fifty  arguments  in  favour  of  the  ceremonial  cleanness  of  creeping  things.^ 
Sophistry  like  this  was  at  work  even  ii^  the  days  when  the  young  student  of 
TftTBOS  sat  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel ;  and  can  wo  imagine  any  period  of  his  life 
when  he  would  not  have  been  wearied  by  a  system  at  once  so  meaningless,  so 
stringent,  and  so  insincere  ?  Could  he  fail  to  notice  that  they  "  hugely  violated 
what  they  trivially  obeyed  ?" 

We  may  see  from  St.  Paul*s  own  words  that  these  years  must  have  been 
Jtrj  troubled  years.  Under  the  dignified  exterior  of  the  Pharisee  lay  a  wildly- 
beating  heart ;  an  anxious  brain  throbbed  with  terrible  questionings  unchr  the 

»  See  BUsah,  I  ad  in,  «  Bom.  x.  5 ;  GaL  iii.  10.  »  Sanhedr.  f.  17,  1. 

*  JErubhtn,  f.  13.  2 
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broad  pliylacicry.  Saul  as  a  Pharisee  believed  in  eternity^  he  belieTed  in  tbe 
resurrection,  he  believed  in  angel  and  spirit,  in  voices  and  appearances,  in 
dreaming  dreams  and  seeing  visions.  But  in  all  this  struggle  to  achieve  his 
own  righteousness — this  struggle  so  minutely  tormenting,  so  revoltingly  bur- 
densome— there  seemed  to  be  no  hope,  no  help,  no  enlightenment,  no  satisfaction, 
no  nobility — ^nothing  but  a  possibly  mitigated  and  yet  inevitable  curse.  God 
seemed  silent  to  him,  and  heaven  closed.  No  vision  dawned  on  his  slumbering 
senses,  no  voice  sounded  in  his  eager  ear.  The  sense  of  sin  oppressed  him ;  the 
darkness  of  mystery  hung  over  him;  he  was  ever  falling  and  falling,  and  no 
hand  was  held  out  to  help  him ;  he  strove  with  all  his  soul  to  be  obedient,  and 
he  was  obedient — ^and  yet  the  Messiah  did  not  come. 

The  experience  of  Saul  of  Tarsus  was  the  heartrending  experience  of  all 
who  have  looked  for  peace  elsewhere  than  in  the  love  of  God.  All  that  Luther 
suffered  at  Erf urdt  Saul  must  have  suffered  in  Jerusalem ;  and  the  record  of 
the  early  religious  agonies  and  awakenment  of  the  one  is  the  best  commentary 
on  the  experience  of  the  other.  That  the  life  of  Saul  was  free  from  flagrant 
transgressions  we  see  from  his  own  bold  appeals  to  his  continuous  rectitude. 
He  was  not  a  convert  from  godlessness  or  profligacy,  like  John  Bunyan  or 
John  Newton.  He  claims  integrity  when  he  is  speaking  of  his  life  in  the 
aspect  which  it  presented  to  his  fellow-men,  but  he  is  vehement  in  self-accusa« 
tion  when  he  thinks  of  that  life  in  the  aspect  which  it  presented  to  his  God. 
He  found  that  no  external  legality  could  give  him  a  clean  heart,  or  put  a  right 
spirit  within  him.  He  found  that  servile  obedience  inspired  no  inward  peace. 
He  must  have  yearned  for  some  righteousness,  could  he  but  know  of  it,  which 
would  be  better  than  the  righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees.  The 
Jewish  doctors  had  imagined  and  had  directed  that  if  a  man  did  not  feel  inclined 
to  do  this  or  that,  he  should  force  himself  to  do  it  by  a  direct  vow.  **  Vows," 
says  Babbi  Akibha,*  are  the  enclosures  of  holiness.'*  But  Saul  the  Pharisee, 
long  before  he  became  Paul  the  Apostle,  must  have  proved  to  the  very  depth 
the  hoUowness  of  this  direction.  Vows  might  be  the  enclosures  of  formal 
practice;  they  were  not,  and  could  not  be,  the  schooling  of  the  disobedient 
soul ;  they  could  not  give  calm  to  that  place  in  the  human  being  where  meet  tlio 
two  seas  of  good  and  evil  impulse  ^ — to  the  heart,  which  is  the  battle-field  on 
which  passionate  desire  clashes  into  collision  with  positive  command. 

Even  when  twenty  years  of  weariness,  and  wandering,  and  struggle,  and 
suffering,  were  over,  we  still  catch  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  the  mournful 
echoes  of  those  days  of  stress  and  storm — echoes  as  of  the  thunder  when  its 
fury  is  over,  and  it  is  only  sobbing  far  away  among  the  distant  hills.  We 
hear  those  echoes  most  of  all  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  We  hear  them 
when  he  tAlks  of  '*  the  curse  of  the  law."  We  hoar  them  when,  in  accents  of 
deep  self-pity,  he  tells  us  of  the  struggle  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit ; 
between  the  law  of  sin  in  his  members,  and  that  law  of  God  which,  though 
holy  and  just  and  good  and  ordained  to  life,  he  found  to  be  unto  deatL    In 

>  nwnrt  ro  0^5,  PirkeAhMth,  ill  10. 

2  The  Tetser  i6bh  and  the  Tetser  hard  of  the  Talmud. 
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Uie  days,  indeed,  when  he  thus  writes,  he  had  at  last  fonnd  peace ;  be  had 
wron^  from  the  lessons  of  his  life  the  hard  experience  that  by  the  works  of 
Uie  law  no  man  can  be  justified  in  Gk>d'8  sight,  but  that,  bein^  jostified  by 
faith,  we  hare  peace  with  God  throngh  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  though, 
gazing  on  his  own  personality,  and  seeing  it  disintegrated  by  a  miserable 
dualism.,  he  stiU  found  a  law  within  him  which  warred  against  that  inward 
delight  which  he  felt  in  the  law  of  God — ^though  groaning  in  this  body  of 
weakness,  he  feels  like  one  who  is  imprisoned  in  a  body  of  death,  he  can  still, 
in  answer  to  the  question,  **  Who  shall  deliver  me  P  "  exclaim  with  a  burst  of 
triumph,  "  I  thank  God,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  ^  But  if  the  Apostle, 
after  he  has  found  Christ,  after  he  has  learnt  that  "  there  is  no  condemnation 
to  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus  "  ^  still  felt  the  power  and  continuity  of  the 
inferior  law  striying  to  degrade  his  life  into  that  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin 
from  which  Christ  had  set  him  free,  through  what  hours  of  mental  anguish 
must  he  not  have  passed  when  he  knew  of  no  other  dealing  of  God  with  his 
soul  than  the  impossible,  nnsympathising,  deathful  commandment,  "  This  do, 
andthon  shalt  Uve!"  Could  he  ''this  do"?  And,  if  he  could  not,  what 
hope,  what  help  ?  Was  there  any  voice  of  pity  among  the  Uiunders  of  Sinai  F  ' 
Could  the  mere  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  be  any  true  propitiation  for  wilful 
sins? 

But  though  we  can  see  the  mental  anguish  through  which  Saul  passed  in 
his  days  of  Parisaism,  yet  over  the  events  of  that  period  a  complete  darkness 
falls ;  and  there  are  only  two  questions,  both  of  them  deeply  interesting,  which 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  in  our  power  to  answer. 

L  The  first  is,  Did  Saul  in  those  days  ever  see  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  P 

At  first  sight  we  might  suppose  that  the  question  was  answered,  and 
answered  affirmatively,  in  1  Cor.  ix.  1,  where  he  asks,  "  Am  I  not  an  Apostle  ? 
Have  I  not  seen  Jesus,  our  Lord  ?  "  and  still  more  in  2  Cor.  v.  16,  where  ho 
says,  "  Tea,  though  we  have  known  Christ  after  the  flesh,  yet  now  henceforth 
know  we  Him  no  more."  ^ 

But  a  little  closer  examination  of  these  passages  will  show  that  they  do  not 
necessarily  involve  any  such  meaning.  Li  the  first  of  them,  St.  Paul  cannot 
possibly  be  alluding  to  any  knowledge  of  Jesus  before  His  crucifixion,  because 
such  mere  external  sight,  from  the  position  of  one  who  disbelieved  in  Hira,  so 
far  from  being  a  confirmation  of  any  claim  to  be  an  Apostle,  would  rather  have 
been  a  reason  for  rejecting  such  a  claim.    It  can  only  apply  to  the  appearance 

'  See  Kom.  vi,  vii.,  viii,  poinm. 

2  Bom.  viiL  1.  The  rest  of  this  verse  in  oar  E.  V.  if  probably  a  gloss,  or  a  repetition, 
dnce  it  is  not  found  in  «.  B,  C,  D,  F,  G. 

'  "That  man  that  overtook  you,"  said  Christian,  "was  Moses.  He  spareth  none, 
neither  knoweth  he  how  to  show  mercy  to  them  that  transgress  his  law,**  {Pilgrim^i 
Frogrets.) 

*  eiKeu  rfptMeaiuy,  It  is  perfectly  trae  that  ei  xaX  {qucmjuam,  "even  thonsh,*'  te^7in 
ouch)  in  claMdcal  writers— thongh  perhaps  less  markedly  in  St.  Panl— concedes  a  fact, 
whereas  km  <»  (eUam  «£,  "  even  If.*')  puts  an  hypothesis  ;  bnt  the  explanation  here  tuniR, 
not  on  the  admitted  force  of  the  particles,  but  on  what  is  meant  by  "  knowing  Christ 
after  the  flesh  " 
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of  Clii'ist  to  liim  on  the  w&y  to  Damascus,  or  to  some  similar  and  subsequent 
.  revelation.^  The  meaning  of  the  second  passage  is  less  obvious.  St.  Paul  has 
there  been  explaining  the  grounds  of  his  Apostolate  in  the  constraining  love  of 
Christ  for  man.  He  has  shown  how  that  love  was  manifested  by  His  death 
for  all,  and  how  the  results  of  that  death  and  resurrection  are  intended  so 
utterly  to  destroy  the  self-love  of  His  children,  so  totally  to  possess  and  to 
change  their  individuality,  that  "  if  any  man  bo  in  Christ  he  is  a  new  creation." 
And  the  Christ  of  whom  he  is  here  speaking  is  the  risen,  glorified,  triumphant 
Christ,  in  whom  all  things  are  become  new,  because  He  has  reconciled  man  to 
God.  Hence  the  Apostle  will  know  no  man,  judge  of  no  man,  in  his  mere 
human  and  earthly  relations,  but  only  in  his  union  with  their  risen  Lord.  The 
partisans  who  used,  and  far  more  probably  abused,  the  name  of  James,  to  thrust 
their  squabbling  Judaism  even  into  the  intercourse  between  a  Paul  and  a 
Peter,  and  who  sowed  the  seeds  of  discord  among  the  converts  of  the  Churches 
which  St.  Paul  had  founded,  were  constantly  underrating  the  Apostolic 
dignity  of  Paul,  because  he  had  not  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  human  life  of 
Christ.  The  answer  of  the  Apostle  always  was  that  he  too  knew  Christ  by  an 
immediate  revelation,  that  *'  it  had  pleased  God  to  reveal  His  Son  in  him  that 
he  might  preach  Christ  among  the  Gentiles."  ^  The  day  had  been  when  he  had 
known  "  Christ  according  to  the  flesh  " — not  indeed  by  direct  personal  inter- 
course with  Him  in  the  days  of  His  earthly  ministry,  but  by  the  view  which 
he  and  others  had  taken  of  Him.  In  his  unconverted  days  he  had  regarded 
Him  as  a  mesith — ^an  impostor  who  deceived  the  people,  or  at  the  very  best  as 
a  teacher  who  deceived  himself.  And  after  his  conversion  he  had  not  perhaps, 
at  first,  fully  learnt  to  apprehend  the  Plenitude  of  the  glory  of  the  risen  Christ 
as  rising  far  above  the  conception  of  the  Jewish  Messiah.  All  this  was  past. 
To  apprehend  by  faith  the  glorified  Son  of  God  was  a  far  more  blessed 
privilege  than  to  have  known  a  living  Messiah  by  eartlily  intercourse.  Even 
if  he  had  known  Christ  as  a  living  man,  that  knowledge  would  have  been  less 
near,  less  immediate,  less  intimate,  less  eternal,  in  it^  character,  than  the  dose- 
ness  of  community  wherewith  he  now  lived  and  died  in  Him ;  and  although  he 
had  known  Him  first  only  by  false  report,  and  then  only  with  imperfect  realisa- 
tion as  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  earthly  and  human  conception  had  now  passed 
away,  and  been  replaced  by  the  true  and  spiritual  belief.  The  Christ,  there- 
fore, whom  now  he  knew  was  no  "  Christ  after  the  flesh,"  no  Christ  in  the 
days  of  His  flesh,  no  Christ  in  any  earthly  relations,  but  Christ  sitting  for  ever 
at  the  right  hand  of  God.  To  have  seen  the  Lord  Jesus  with  the  eyes  was  of 
itself  nothing — it  was  nothing  to  boast  of.    Herod  liad  scon  Him,  and  Annas, 

*  Cf.  Acts  xviii  9,  xxii.  18 ;  2  Cor.  xiL  1.  The  absence  of  such  personal  references  to 
Jesus  in  St.  Paul's  Ei>istles  as  we  find  in  1  Pet.  ii.  21  sq.,  iiL  18  <g.;  1  John  L  1— confirms 
this  view  (Ewald,  Gesch.  vi  389). 

'^  QftL  i.  16.  I  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Lightfoot  (following  Jerome,  Erasmus,  &c.)  that 
iv  */iol  means  "  a  revelation  made  through  Paul  to  others,^^  as  in  ver.  24,  1  Tim.  L  16,  and 
2  Cor.  xiii.  3 ;  because,  as  a  friend  jwints  out,  there  is  an  exact  i>aralleliBm  of  clauses 
between  L  11, 12,  and  13 — 17,  and  diroKoAv^oi  rbv  vlw  ovrov  ir  i^oi  balances  6i  airojcoAv^cavt 
•ItwO  XptoTov  in  ver  12, 
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and  Hlaie,  and  many  a  eoane  Jewish  mendicant  and  many  a  Lrntal  Roman 
fioldier.  Bnt  to  hare  seen  Him  with  the  eye  of  Faith — to  have  spiritoally 
apprehended  the  glorified  Redeemer — that  was  indeed  fo  be  a  Christian. 

All  the  other  passages  which  can  at  all  be  brought  to  bear  on  tlie  question 
support  this  Tiew,  and  lead  us  to  belioTe  that  St.  Paul  had  either  not  seen  at 
all,  or  at  the  best  barely  seen,  the  Man  Christ  Jesus.  Indeed,  the  question, 
**  Who  art  Tlion,  Lord  ?"  ^  preserved  in  all  three  narratives  of  his  conversion, 
seems  distinctly  to  imply  that  the  appearance  of  the  Lord  was  imknown  to 
him,  and  this  is  a  view  which  is  confirmed  by  the  allusion  to  the  risen  Christ 
in  1  Cor.  xv.  St.  Paul  there  says  that  to  him,  the  least  of  the  Apostles,  and 
not  meet  to  be  called  an  Apostle,  Christ  had  appeared  last  of  ^,  as  to  the 
abortive-bom  of  the  Apostolic  family.^  And,  indeed,  it  is  inconceivable  that 
Sanl  could  in  any  real  sense  have  seen  Jesus  in  His  lifetime.  That  ineffaceable 
impression  produced  by  His  very  aspect ;  that  unspeakable  personal  ascen- 
dency, which  awed  His  worst  enemies  and  troubled  the  hard  conscience  of  His 
Roman  judge ;  the  ineffable  charm  and  power  in  the  words  of  Him  who  spake 
as  never  man  spake,  could  not  have  appealed  to  him  in  vain.  We  feel  ah 
unalterable  conviction,  not  only  that,  if  Saul  had  seen  Him,  Patd  would  again 
and  again  have  referred  to  Him,  but  also  that  he  would  in  that  case  have  been 
saved  from  the  reminiscence  which  most  of  all  tortured  him  in  after  days — the 
undeniable  reproach  that  he  had  persecuted  the  Church  of  God.  If,  indeed, 
we  conld  imagine  that  Saul  had  seen  Christ,  and,  having  seen  Him,  had  looked 
on  Him  only  with  the  bitter  hatred  and  simulated  scorn  of  a  Jerusalem 
Pharisee,  then  we  may  be  certain  that  that  Holy  Face  which  looked  into  the 
troubled  dreams  of  Pilate's  wife — that  the  infinite  sorrow  in  those  eyes,  of 
which  one  glance  broke  the  repentant  heart  of  Peter — would  have  recurred  so 
often  and  so  heartrendingly  to  Paul's  remembrance,  that  his  sin  in  persecuting 
the  Christians  would  have  assumed  an  aspect  of  tenfold  aggravation,  from  the 
thought  that  in  destroying  and  imprisoning  them  he  had  yet  more  openly  been 
crucifjring  the  Son  of  Grod  afresh,  and  putting  Him  to  an  open  shame.  The 
intense  impressibility  of  Patd's  mind  appears  most  remarkably  in  the  effect 
exercised  upon  him  by  the  dying  rapture  of  St.  Stephen.  The  words  of 
Stephen,  though  listened  to  at  the  time  with  inward  fury,  not  only  lingered  in 
his  memory,  bat  produced  an  unmistakable  influence  on  his  writings.  If  this 
were  so  with  tie  speech  of  the  youthful  Hellenist,  how  infinitely  more  would 
it  have  been  so  with  the  words  which  subdued  into  admiration  even  the  alien 
disposition  of  Pharisaic  emissaries?  Can  we  for  a  moment  conceive  that 
Paul's  Pharisaism  would  have  lasted  unconsumed  amid  the  white  lightnings  of 
that  great  and  scathing  denunciation  whicli  Christ  uttered  in  the  Temple  in 
the  last  week  of  His  ministry,  and  three  days  before  His  death  P  Had 
St.  Paul  heard  one  of  these  last  discourses,  had  he  seen  one  of  those  miracles, 
had  he  mingled  in  one  of  those  terrible  and  tragic  scenes  to  which  he  must 

*  Acts  ix.  6  (xxii.  8,  xxvi.  15).    There  is  not  the  shadow  of  nrobability  in  the  notion  of 
Ewald,  that  St.  Paul  was  the  young  man  clad  in  a  9in<idn,  of  Slark  xiv.  52. 
2  1  Cor.  XV.  9. 
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have  afterwards  looked  back  as  events  the  most  momentoas  in  the  entire 
coarse  of  human  historj,  is  there  any  one  who  can  for  a  moment  imagine  that 
no  personal  reminiscence  of  snch  scones  would  be  visible,  even  ever  so  faintly, 
through  the  transparent  medium  of  his  writings  ? 

We  may,  then,  regard  it  as  certain  that  when  the  gloom  fell  at  mid-day 
over  the  awful  sacrifice  of  Gk)lgotha,  when  the  people  shouted  their  preference 
for  the  murderous  brigand,  and  yelled  their  execration  of  the  Saviour  whose 
(lay  all  the  noblest  and  holiest  of  their  fathers  had  longed  to  see,  Saul  was  not 
at  Jerusalem.  Where,  then,  was  he  P  It  is  impossible  to  answer  the  question 
with  any  certainty.  He  may  have  been  at  Tarsus,  which,  even  after  his 
conversion,  he  regarded  as  his  home.^  Or  perhaps  the  explanation  of  his 
absence  may  be  seen  in  Gal.  v.  11.  He  there  represents  himself  as  having 
once  been  a  preacher  of  circumcision.  Now  we  know  that  one  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  then  Pharisaism  was  an  active  zeal  in  winning  proselytes.  "  Ye 
compass  sea  and  land,"  said  Christ  to  them,  in  burning  words,  *'  to  make  one 
proselyte ;  and  when  he  is  made,  ye  make  him  twofold  more  the  child  of 
Q^henna  than  yourselves."*  The  conversion  which  changed  Paul's  deepest 
earlier  convictions  left  unchanged  the  natural  impulse  of  his  temperament 
Why  may  not  the  same  impetuous  zeal,  the  same  restless  desire  to  be  always 
preaching  some  truth  and  doing  some  good  work  which  marked  him  out  as  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,^  have  worked  in  him  also  in  these  earlier  days,  and 
made  him,  as  he  seems  to  imply,  a  missionary  of  Pharisaism  P  If  so,  he  may 
have  been  absent  on  some  journey  enjoined  upon  him  by  the  party  whose 
servant,  heart  and  soul,  he  was,  during  the  brief  visits  to  Jerusalem  which 
marked  the  three  years'  ministry  of  Christ  on  earth. 

2.  The  other  question  which  arises  is.  Was  Saul  married  P  Had  he  the 
support  of  some  loving  heart  during  the  fiery  struggles  of  his  youth  P  Amid 
the  to-and-fro  contentions  of  spirit  which  resulted  from  an  imperfect  and 
unsatisfying  creed,  was  there  in  the  troubled  sea  of  his  life  one  little  island 
home  where  he  could  find  refuge  from  incessant  thoughts  P 

Little  as  we  know  of  his  domestic  relations,  little  as  he  cared  to  mingle 
mere  private  interests  with  the  great  spiritual  truths  which  occupy  liis  soul,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  must  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative.  St.  Paul, 
who  has  been  very  freely  charged  with  egotism,  had  not  one  particle  of  that 
egotism  which  consists  in  attaching  any  importance  to  his  personal  surround- 
ings. The  circumstances  of  his  individual  life  he  would  have  looked  on  as 
having  no  interest  for  any  one  but  himsell  When  he  speaks  of  himself  ho 
does  so  always  from  one  of  two  reasons — ^from  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
against  detraction  his  apostolic  authority,  or  from  the  desire  to  utilise  for 
others  his  remarkable  experience.  The  things  that  happened  to  him,  the 
blessings  and  privations  of  his  earthly  condition,  would  have  seemed  matters 
of  supreme  indifference,  except  in  so  ^r  as  they  possessed  a  moral  significance, 
or  had  any  bearing  on  the  lessons  which  he  desired  to  teach. 

1  Acts  ix.  30,  xi.  25  ;  Qal.  i.  2L  >  Matt  xxiii.  1& 

>  Qol.  I  la    (See  Krenkol,  p.  18.) 
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It  is,  then,  only  indirectly  that  we  can  expect  to  find  an  answer  to  the 
qnesiion  as  to  his  marriage.  If,  indeed,  be  was  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrin, 
it  follows  that,  by  the  Jewish  require!uents  for  that  position,  he  mnst  have 
been  a  married  man.  His  official  position  will  be  examined  hereafter ;  but, 
meanwhile,  his  marriage  may  bo  inferred  as  probable  from  passages  in  his 
Epistles.  In  1  Cor.  ix.  5  he  asks  the  Corinthians,  "  ELare  we  not  power  to 
lead  about  a  sister,  a  wife,  as  well  as  other  Apostles,  and  &s  the  brethren  of 
the  Lord,  and  Kephas  P  "  This  passage  is  ing^nclusiYe,  though  it  asserts  his 
right  both  to  marry,  and  to  take  a  wife  with  him  in  his  missionary  journeys 
if  he  thought  it  expedient.^  But  from  I  Cor.  yii.  8  it  seems  a  distinct  inference 
that  he  classed  himself  among  widowers  ;  for,  he  says,  "  I  say,  therefore,  to 
the  unmarried  and  widows,  it  is  good  for  them  if  they  abide  {fitiycoffiy)  even 
as  L'*  That  by  "  the  unmarried  '*  he  here  means  "  widowers  " — for  which 
there  is  no  special  Qreek  word — seems  clear,  because  he  has  been  already 
8|>eaking,  in  the  first  seven  verses  cf  the  chapter,  to  those  who  have  never 
been  married.^  To  them  he  concedes,  far  more  freely  than  to  the  others,  the 
prinlcge  of  marrying  if  they  considered  it  conducive  to  godliness,  though, 
in  the  present  state  of  things,  he  mentions  his  own  personal  predilection  for 
celibacy,  in  the  case  of  all  who  had  the  grace  of  inward  purity.  And  even 
apart  from  the  interpretation  of  this  passage,  the  deep  and  fine  insight  of 
Luther  had  drawn  the  conclusion  that  Paul  knew  by  experience  what  marriage 
was,  from  the  wisdom  and  tenderness  which  characterise  his  remarks  respect- 
ing it.  One  who  had  never  been  married  could  hardly  have  written  on  the 
subject  as  ho  has  done,  nor  could  he  have  shown  the  same  profound  sympathy 
with  the  needs  of  all,  and  received  from  all  the  same  ready  confidence.  To 
derive  any  inference  from  the  loving  metaphors  which  he  draws  from  the 
nurture  of  little  children'  would  be  more  precarious.  It  is  hardly  possible 
that  Paul  ever  had  a  child  who  Hved.  Had  this  been  the  case,  his  natural 
affection  could  hardly  have  denied  itself  some  expression  of  the  tender  lovo 
which  flows  out  so  freely  towards  his  spiritual  children.  Timothy  would  not 
have  been. so  exclusively  **hb  own  true  child"  in  the  faith  if  he  had  had  son 
or  daughter  of  his  own.  If  we  are  right  in  the  assumption  that  he  was 
married,  it  seems  probable  that  it  was  for  a  short  time  only,  and  that  his  wife 
had  died. 

But  there  is  one  more  ground  wliich  has  not,  I  think,  been  noticed,  wliich 
seems  to  me  to  render  it  extremely  probable  that  Saul,  before  the  time  of  hie 

*  The  notion  that  the  "  true  Yokefellow  "  (•naja-it  <r^vyt)  of  Phil.  iv.  3  hag  any  hearing 
on  the  question  is  an  error  as  old  as  Clemens  Alexandrmas.  (See  Strom,  iii  7 ;  rs.  Ignat. 
ad  Philad.  4,  *Qc  II^pov  col  TIavAov  koX  rStv  aX\»¥  awo<rr6\biv  twk  yoMOtf  hiii\ri9ayTQtv.) 

'  If  SO,  Ghancer  is  mistaken  when  he  says,  "  I  wot  wel  the  Apostle  was  a mayd,*'  i.e., 
«apa<V(K,  Bev.  xiv.  4  (Prologue  to  Wife  of  BatfCs  Talc\  Vcr.  7  does  not  militate  against 
this  view,  because  there  he  is  alluding,  not  to  his  condition,  but  to  the  grace  of  continence. 
It  is  not  true,  as  has  been  said,  that  early  tradition  was  unanimous  in  saying  that  he  had 
never  married.  Tertollian  (Dc  Monogaitu  8)  and  Jerome  {Ep,  22)  says  so ;  but  Orlgen 
is  doubtful,  and  Methodius  \Conviv,  45),  as  well  as  Cflemens  Alex,  and  Ps.  Ignatius  (r. 
twpra).  says  that  he  was  a  widower. 

*lCk>r.iiL2,viL14,iv.l5;  1  Thoss.  iL  7 ;  t.  & 
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conversion,  Lad  been  a  married  man.  It  is  the  extraordinary  importance 
attaclied  by  the  majority  of  Jews  in  all  ages  to  marriage  as  a  moral  dufcy,  nay, 
even  a  positive  command,  incumbent  on  every  man.^  The  Mishna  fixes  the 
age  of  marriage  at  eighteen,^  and  even  seventeen  was  preferred.  The  Baby- 
lonist  Jews  fixed  it  as  early  as  fourteen .^  Marriage  is,  in  fact,  the  first  of  tho 
613  precepts.  They  derived  the  duty  partly  from  the  command  of  Gren,  i.  28, 
partly  from  allusions  to  early  marriage  in  the  Old  Testament  (Prov.  ii.  17; 
V.  18),  and  partly  from  allegorising  explanations  of  passages  like  EccL  xi.  6 ; 
Job  V.  24.*  The  Rabbis  in  all  ages  have  laid  it  down  as  a  stringent  duty  that 
parents  should  marry  their  children  young  ;^  and  the  one  or  two  who,  like 
Beu  Azai,  theoretically  placed  on  a  higher  level  tho  duty  of  being  more  free 
from  incumbrance  in  order  to  study  the  Law,  were  exceptions  to  the  almost 
universal  rule.  But  even  these  theorists  were  themselves  married  men.  If 
St.  Paul  had  ever  evinced  the  smallest  sympathy  with  the  views  of  the 
Tlierapeutoe  and  Essenea — if  his  discountenancing  of  marriage,  under  certain 
immediate  conditions,  had  been  tinged  by  any  Gnostic  fancies  about  its 
essential  inferiority — we  might  have  come  to  a  different  conclusion.  But 
he  held  no  such  views  cither  before  or  after  his  conversion;®  and  certainly, 
if  he  lived  unmarried  as  a  Jerusalem  Pharisee,  his  case  was  entirely 
exceptional. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ST.   PETER  AND  THE  FIRST  PENTECOST. 

"EKKpiTos  ^v  rcoy  ivocrSkdiv,  Koi  (rrSfta  ruv  fxa0rir&yj  Koi  Kopvtp^  rov  X^P^^- — 
Chuts.   in  Jo(t)i.  Horn.  88. 

Tltrpot  fi  ipxh  T^J  opBo9o^(ai,  6  fi4yas  Trjt  iKKX-rjirtas  Upo^pdmris. — Ps.  CiiRYS. 
Orat.  Encom.  9. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  Saul's  absence  from  Jerusalem  during 
the  brief  period  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  it  is  ine^ntable  that,  on  his  return, 
he  must  have  heard  much  respecting  it.  Yet  all  that  he  heard  would  be 
exclusively  from  the  point  of  view  of  tho  Pharisees,  who  had  so  bitterly 
opposed  His  doctrines,  and  of  the  Sadducees,  who  had  so  basely  brought 

>  '*  A  Jew  who  has  no  wife  is  not  a  man  "  {(icn.  v.  2  ;  Yehhtmttth^  f.  G3,  1). 

2  Pirke  AbhCth,  v.  21. 

'  God  was  supposed  to  curse  all  wlio  at  twenty  wore  unmarried  {Kiddus^U'niy  20,  1  • 
30;  YtlhamCthy  02,03).  (So©  Hamburger,  Talmud.  Wdrttrb.  o.v.  Ehc,  VerhcirathuiUf ; 
Weill,  La  Morale  du  Judaltme,  49,  seqJ)  Tho  precept  is  inferred  from  *'He  called 
their  name  man  (bing.),"  and  U  found  in  the  Kabbinic  digest  Tur-Shuichan  Arueh, 

*  See  Ecclus.  \ii.  25 ;  xlii.  9 ;  cf .  1  Cor.  vii.  36. 

^  Early  marriages  are  to  this  day  the  curse  of  the  Jews  in  Eastern  coxmtries.  Some- 
times girls  are  married  at  ten,  boys  at  fourteen  (Frankl,  Jews  in  IkuL  iL  18,  84).  Not 
long  ago  a  Jewish  girl  at  Jerusalem,  aged  fourteen,  wUen  asked  in  school  why  ihe  was 
■ad,  replied  that  she  had  been  three  times  divorced. 

«  1  Cor.  vii.  9  36 ;  1  Tim.  Iv.  3;  y.  14. 
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tboni  His  death.  Bnt  he  wotdd  have  abandant  opporhmities  for  seeing  thai 
the  Infant  Chnrch  had  not,  as  the  Jews  of  Jemsalem  had  hoped,  been  extin- 
gm;«hed  bj  the  mnrder  of  its  founder.  However  much  the  news  might  fill 
him  with  astonishment  and  indignation,  he  could  not  have  been  many  dajs  in 
Jerosidem  without  receiving  convincing  proofs  of  the  energy  of  what  he  then 
legarded  as  a  despicable  sect. 

Whence  came  this  irresistible  energy,  this  inextinguishable  vitality  P  The 
answer  to  that  question  is  the  history  of  the  Church  and  of  the  world. 

For  the  death  of  Jesus  had  been  followed  by  a  succession  of  events,  the 
effects  of  which  will  be  felt  to  the  end  of  time — events  which,  by  a  spiritual 
power  at  once  astounding  and  indisputable,  transformed  a  timid  handful  of 
ignorant  and  terror-stricken  Apostles  into  teachers  of  unequalled  grandeur, 
who  became  in  God's  hands  the  instruments  to  regenerate  the  world. 

The  Resurrection  of  Christ  had  scattered  every  cloud  from  their  saddened 
Mola.  The  despair  which,  for  a  moment,  had  followed  the  intense  hope  that 
this  was  He  who  would  redeem  Israel,  had  been  succeeded  by  a  joyous  and 
unshaken  conviction  that  Christ  had  risen  from  the  dead.  In  the  light  of  that 
Resurrection,  all  Scripture,  all  history,  all  that  they  had  seen  and  heard 
during  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  was  illuminated  and  transfigured.  And  though 
dxD-ing  the  forty  days  between  the  Resurrection  and  the  Ascension,  the  inter- 
fourse  held  with  them  by  their  risen  Lord  was  not  continuous,  but  brief  and 
iiiterrupted,^  yet — as  St.  Peter  himself  testifies,  appeaHng,  in  confirmation  of 
his  testimony,  to  the  scattered  Jews  to  whom  His  Epistle  is  addressed — Grod 
had  begotten  them  again  by  the  Resurrection  unto  a  lively  hope,  to  an  inherit 
tance  incorruptible,  and  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away.^  But  besides 
this  glorious  truth,  of  which  they  felt  themselves  to  be  the  chosen  witnesses,' 
their  Risen  Lord  had  given  them  many  promises  and  instructions,  and  spoken 
to  them  about  the  things  which  concerned  the  Kingdom  of  God.  In  His  last 
address  He  had  specially  bidden  them  to  stay  in  Jerusalem,  and  there  await 
the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  which  they  had  already  heard.*  That  promise 
was  to  be  fulfilled  to  them,  not  only  individually,  but  as  a  body,  as  a  Church ; 
and  it  was  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  same  city  in  which  they  had  witnessed  His 
nttermost  humiliation.  And  they  were  assured  that  they  should  not  have 
long  to  wait.  But  though  they  knew  that  they  should  be  baptised  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire  "  not  many  days  hence,"  yet,  for  the  exercise  of  their 
faith  and  to  keep  them  watchful,  the  exact  time  was  not  defined.* 

Then  came  the  last  walk  towards  Bethany,  and  that  solemn  pariing  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  when  their  Lord  was  taken  away  from  them,  and  "  a  cloud 

*  Acta  i.  3.  li  rittfputy  T«raapdKorra  l>irTaaf6fi(voi  avro??.  This  IS  the  only  passage  in 
Scripture  which  telU  ua  the  interval  which  elapsed  between  the  Resurrection  and  the 
iaoe&sion. 

«  1  Pet  £.  3,  4. 

»  Acts  ii  82;  iii  15;  iv.  33 ;  v.  32 :  x.  40,  41;  Lnko  xriv.  4S,  kc.    On  this  fact  St. 
LdVa  dwells  repeatc^Uj  and  emphaticall/.    (See  Meyer  on  Acts  i  22.) 
«  AcUi.4;  Lokexxiv.  49. 

*  Chryi.  ad  loe,  "Numema  dierum  non  dcfinitus  exercebat  fidem  apoatolomm  ** 
(CcDfel).    The  r^^ng  «Mf  r^  irfynyxoornf  of  D  and  the  Sahidio  version  is  a  mere  gloss. 
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received  Him  oat  of  their  sight.'*  But  eyen  in  His  last  discourse  He  Iiad 
rendered  clear  to  them  their  position  and  their  dniies.  When,  with  lingerings 
of  old  Messianic  fancies,  they  had  asked  Him  whether  He  would  at  that 
time  re-constitate^  the  kingdom  for  Israel,  He  had  quenched  such  material 
longings  by  telling  them  that  it  was  not  for  them  to  know  *'  the  times  or  tho 
seasons,"  ^  which  the  Father  placed  in  His  own  authority.*  But  though  theso 
secrets  of  God  were  not  to  be  revealed  to  them  or  to  any  living  man,  there  was 
a  power  which  they  should  receive  when  the  Holy  Ghost  had  fallen  upon 
them — a  power  to  be  witnesses  to  Christ,  His  sufferings,  and  His  Besurrection, 
first  in  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Holy  Land,  then  to  all  the  world. 

From  the  mountain  slopes  of  Olivet  they  returned  that  Sabbath-day's 
journey^  to  Jerusalem,  and  at  once  assembled  in  the  upper  chamber,^  which 
was  so  suitable  a  place  for  their  early  gatherings.  It  was  one  of  those  large 
rooms  under  the  flat  roof  of  Jewish  houses,  which,  for  its  privacy,  was  set 
apart  for  religious  purposes ;  and  in  the  poverty  of  these  Gktlilsan  Apostles, 
we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  it  was  the  same  room  of  which  they  had  already 
avidled  themselves  for  the  Last  Supper,  and  for  those  gatherings  on  the  "  first 
day  of  the  week,*'^  at  two  of  which  Jesus  had  appeared  to  them.  Hallowed 
by  these  divine  associations,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  ordinary  place  of 
sojourn  of  the  Apostles  during  the  days  of  expectation.^  Here,  at  stated 
hours  of  earnest  prayer,  they  were  joined  by  the  mother  of  Jesus®  and  the 
other  holy  women  who  had  attended  His  ministry ;  as  well  as  by  His  brethren, 
of  whom  one  in  particular^  plays  henceforth  an  important  part  in  tho  history 
of  the  Church.  Hitherto  these  " brethren  of  the  Lord"  had  scarcely  been 
numbered  among  those  who  believed  in  Christ,^^  or,  if  they  had  believed 
m  Him,  it  had  only  been  in  a  secondary  and  material  sense,  as  a  human 
Messiah.  But  now,  as  we  might  naturally  conjecture,  even  apart  from 
tradition,  they  had  been  convinced  and  converted  by  "the  power  of  His 
Resurrection."  Even  in  these  earliest  meetings  of  the  whole  Church  of 
Christ  at  Jerusalem  it  is  interesting  to  see  that,  though  the  Apostles  were 
still  Jews  in  their  religion,  with  no  other  change  as  yet  beyond  the  belief  in 

'  Acts  i.  6,  ancKoBiardy^ii,  ^  Acti  i.  7,  xp^vovt  ^  «upov«,  "periods  or  crises." 

3  The  E.V.  ]>asse8  over  the  distinction  between  i^owrU  here  and  Svvafui  in  the  next 
Terse,  and  a  neglect  of  this  distinction  has  led  Bengel  and  others  to  understand  ovy  ^ftwr 
«<rrt  in  the  sense  that  it  was  not  yet  their  prerogative  to  know  these  things  (  qur« 
apostolorum  nondum  erat  nosse  **— Beng.),  but  that  it  should  be  so  hereafter.  That 
thiSf  however,  was  not  the  error  of  our  translators  appears  from  their  marginal  gloss  to 
twafiii  in  ver.  8,  "  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  commg  upon  yon.''  We  shall  see  here 
after  that  St.  Paul,  m  common  with  all  the  early  Ohristians  (1  Thcss.  iv.  IG,  17  r 
2  Thess.  ii.  8;  Rom.  xiii.  12;  1  Cor.  xvi.  22;  PhiL  iv.  5;  1  Pet.  iv.  5;  James  v.  8; 
Heb.  X.  37),  hoped  for  the  near  return  of  Ohrisi  to  earth. 

'*  2,000  cubits,  between  five  and  six  furlongs,  tho  distance  between  tho  Tabernacle 
and  the  farthest  part  of  the  camp  (cf.  Numb.  xzxv.  5).  This  is  the  only  place  in  which 
it  is  alluded  to  in  the  N.T. 

*»  Not  "an  upper  room,"  as  in  E.V.  It  is  probably  the  nj^,  or  topmost  room  of  thf 
bouse,  which  is  called  avwycoy  in  Mark  xiv.  15. 

•  John  XX.  19,  26.  7  Acts  i.  13,  oC  V«'  MratUvwrtt  o  n  nirpot,  k.t.K- 

8  Here  last  mentioned  in  the  N.T.  9  James,  the  Lord's  brother. 

W  Matt.  xiii.  46;  xii  55;  Mark  vi.  3;  1  Cor.  xv.  7 
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Jesus  fts  tho  Christ,  tbe  Son  of  the  Living  God,^  ihey  yet  suffered  the  women 
to  meet  with  them  in  prayer,  not  in  any  separate  court,  as  in  the  Temple 
senrioes,  not  with  dividing  partitions,  as  in  the  worship  of  the  synagogue,'  but 
in  th«t  equality  of  spiritual  communion,  which  was  to  develop  hereafter  into 
the  glorious  doctrine  that  among  Christ's  redeemed  "  there  is  neither  Jew  nor 
(Ireek,  there  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  there  is  neither  male  and  female/'  but 
that,  in  Christ  Jesus,  aU  are  one.' 

During  the  ten  days  which  elapsed  between  the  Ascension  and  Pentecost, 
it  was  among  the  earliest  cares  of  the  Apostles  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  which 
had  been  caused  in  their  number  by  the  death  of  Judas.  This  was  done  at  a 
full  conclave  of  the  believers  in  Jerusalem,  who,  in  the  absence  of  many 
of  those  five  hundred  to  whom  Christ  had  appeared  in  Galilee,  numbered 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty.  The  terrible  circumstances  of  the  traitor's 
snidde,  of  which  every  varied  and  shuddering  tradition  was  full  of  honor,  had 
kit  upon  their  minds  a  deeper  faith  in  God's  immediate  retribution  upon  guilt. 
He  had  fallen  from  his  high  charge  by  transgression,  and  had  gone  to  his 
own  plaoe.^  That  his  place  should  be  supplied  appeared  reasonable,  both 
beeause  Jeeua  Himself  had  appointed  twelve  Apostles — ^the  ideal  number  of 
the  tribes  of  Israel— and  also  becanse  Peter,  and  the  Church  generally,  saw  in 
Judas  the  antitype  of  Ahitophel,  and  applying  to  him  a  passage  of  the  109th 
Psalm,  they  wished,  now  that  his  habitation  was  desolate,  that  another  should 
take  his  office.^  The  essential  quaHfioation  for  tho  new  Apostle  was  that  he 
should  have  been  a  witness  of  tho  Besurrection,  and  should  have  companied 
with  the  disciples  all  the  time  that  the  Lord  Jeeus  went  in  and  out  among 
them.  The  means  taken  for  his  appointment,  being  unique  in  the  New 
Veetament,  seem  to  result  from  the  unique  position  of  the  Church  during  the 
few  days  between  the  Ascension  and  tho  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  As 
though  they  felt  that  the  swift  power  of  intuitive  discernment  was  not  yet 
theirs,  they  selected  two,  Joseph  Barsabbas,  who  in  Gentile  circles  assumed 
the  common  surname  of  Justus,  and  Matthias.^    They  then,  in  accordance 

1  «  The  Chnroh,  bo  to  speak,  was  but  half  bom ;  the  other  half  was  still  in  the  womb 
of  the  tjnagogoo.  Hie  followers  of  Jesus  were  under  the  guidance  of  the  Apostles,  but 
eoQtiniied  to  aoknowledge  the  authority  of  tho  chair  of  Moses  in  Jerusalem  **  (Dr. 
DoUinger,  Fir$i  Age,  p.  S). 

'  Joe.  AnU.  xr.  11,  § 6;  Philo,  ii.  476.  «  GaL  iii.  28. 

*  Acts  L  25,  cU  T^  tAww  rbv  t5tov  {oL  6uuM>¥).  This  profound  and  reverent  euphemism 
is  one  of  the  many  traces  of  the  reticence  with  which  the  early  Church  spoke  of  the 
fate  of  those  who  bad  departed.  The  reticence  is  all  the  more  remarkable  if  the  word 
"  place  "  be  meant  to  bear  allusive  reference  to  the  same  word  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
text,  where  the  true  reading  is  r6irw  rnt  ^uucwUt  (A,  B,  0,  D),  not  kA^ppv*  as  in  E.y. 
The  origin  of  this  striking  expression  may  perhaps  be  the  Babhinio  comments  on  Numb. 
xxir.  25,  where  "Balaam  went  to  his  own  place  is  explained  to  mean  "  to  Gehenna." 
Cf .  Judg.  ix,  55,  'yrypob,  and  Targ.  Eccles.  vi.  6 ;  v.  Schottgen,  p.  407 ;  and  cf.  Olem.  BonL 
«rf  Oor.  1.  5 ;  Polyc.  ad  Phil.  9 ;  Ignat.  eui  Magnes,  5  (Meyer).    See  too  Dan.  ziL  13. 

*  Pb.  xli  9  ;  dx.  8.  The  alteration  of  the  LXX.  awrwr  into  ovrov  ii  a  good  illustration 
of  the  free  method  of  quotation  and  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  is 
UkirersallT  adopted  in  the  New.    The  109th  has  been  called  the  Iscariotic  Psalm. 

*  Of  tliese  nothing  is  known,  unless  it  be  true  that  they  were  among  the  Serenty 
(Euseb.  H,  E,  i.  12 ;  Epiphan.  iToer.  i.  20);  and  that  Joseph  drank  poison  unharmed 
(Papias  ap,  Euseb.  if.  E,  liL  39).    On  the  uncertain  derivation  of  Barsabbas  (so  ini^  A« 
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with  Old  Testament  analogies^  and  Jewish  custom,*  prayed  to  God  that  Ho 
would  appoint'  the  one  whom  He  choee.  The  names  weiB  written  on 
tablets  and  dropped  into  a  vessel.  The  vessel  was  shaken,  aid  the  name  of 
Matthias  leapt  ont.  Ho  was  accordingly  reckoned  among  the  twelve 
Apostles.* 

We  are  told  nothing  further  i^especting  the  events  of  the  ten  days  which 
elapsed  between  the  Ascension  and  Pentecost.  With  each  of  those  days 
the  yearning  hope,  the  keen  expectation,  must  have  grown  more  and  more 
intense,  and  most  of  all  when  the  day  of  Pentecost  had  dawned.^  It  was  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  and  the  fiftieth  day  after  Nisan  16.  The  very  drcnm- 
stances  of  the  day  would  add  to  the  vividness  of  their  feelings.  The 
Pentecost  was  not  only  one  of  the  three  great  yearly  feasts,  and  the  Feast  of 
Harvest,  but  it  came  to  be  identified — and  quite  rightly— 4n  Jewish  consdous- 
ness  with  the  anniversary  of  the  giving  of  the  Law  on  Sinai.^  The  mere 
fact  that  another  solenm  festival  had  come  round,  and  that  at  the  last 
great  festival  their  Lord  had  been  crucified  in  the  sight  of  the  assembled 
myriads  who  thronged  to  the  Passover,  would  be  sufficient  on  this  solemn 
morning  to  absorb  their  minds  with  that  overwhelming  antidpation  which  was 
a  forecast  of  a  change  in  themselves  and  in  the  world's  history— of  a  new  and 
eternal  consecration  to  the  service  of  a  new  law  and  the  work  of  a  new 
life. 

It  was  early  morning.  Before  'Hhe  third  hour  of  the  day"  summoned 
them  to  the  Temple  for  morning  prayer/  the  believers,  some  hundred  and 
twenty  in  number,  were  gathered  once  more,  according  to  their  custom,  in  the 
upper  room.  It  has  been  imagined  by  some  that  the  great  event  of  this  first 
Whit-Sunday  must  have  taken  place  in  the  Temple.    The  word  rendered 

B,  £),  Bee  lightfoot,  JJor.  Htbr.^  adloc.    There  .ia  a  Judas  Banabbas  in  Acts  zr.  22. 
Matthias  is  said  to  have  been  martyred  (Niceph.  ii.  60),  and  there  were  apocryphal 
writings  connected  with  his  name  (Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  20:  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  ii.  163). 
»  Numb.  xxvL  55,  66 ;  Josh.  vii.  14 ;  1  Sam.  x.  20;  Prov.  xri.  83.  «  Luke  i.  9. 

3  ivijUiitw,  "appoint,"  not  "show**:  Luke  X.  1,  m«tA  W  ravra  ai^dcif *v  o  Kvpioc,  irrfpovS. 

{^8oM1iKovTa.  The  word  is  peculiar  in  the  N.T.  to  St.  Luke.  For  e^A/(<«,  see  Acts  i.  2, 
rote  <liro<rT6Aoi«  .  .  .  .  oOf  i^xi^ro.  I  seed  hardly  notice  the  strange  view  that  the 
election  of  St.  Matthias  was  a  sheer  mistake  made  before  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  and  that 
Paul  was  in  realitv  the  destined  twelfth  Apostle  !    (Stier,  Reden  d,  Apoft,  i.  15.) 

4  The  method  in  which  the  lot  was  cast  (see  Lev.  xvL  8;  Ezek.  xxiv.  6)  is  not  certain, 
but  the  expression  UvtKw,  rather  than  l^oAov  xAi^povc  ovroif ,  goes  against  the  notion  of  their 
casting  dice  as  in  Luke  xxiii.  34.  "  The  lot  fell  on  Matthias  **  is  a  conunon  idiom  in  all 
languages  (Hom.  It.  v.  316 ;  Od,  E.  209;  Ps.  xxii.  18;  Jon,  L  7,  &o. ;  ut  cujusque  son 
exciderat ;  lAr,  xxi.  42).  From  the  use  of  the  word  xXifpoc  in  this  passage,  in  rer.  17  uid 
in  viii,  21,  xxtL  18,  is  probably  derived  the  Latin  dtru$  and  our  clergy,  derici,  tcXr\pK  = 
t6  <n^crrmta  rwr  Stox^wv  icoi  wprirpyriptiv,    (Suid.)    (Wordsworth,  ad,  loc,) 

*  This  is  the  obirious  meaning  of  9vii.wkMo9a$at,  not  "was  drawing  near*'  (cf.  Eph.  i, 
10),or,  "hadpassed.** 

>  It  is  true  that  this  point  is  not  adverted  to  by  either  Philo  or  Josephus.  The  in- 
ference arises,  however,  so  obviouslv  from  the  comparison  of  Ex.  xii.  2 ;  xix.  1,  that  we 
can  hardly  suppose  that  it  was  wholly  missed.  (See  Schottgen,  ad,  he. ;  Jer.  Ep.  ad 
Fabiotam,  xii. ;  Aug.  c.  Fauthum,  zxziL  12 ;  Maimon.  Mor,  Newxck,  iii.  4L)  The  Simchath 
TkoToh,  or  "Feast  of  the  Joy  of  the  Law,**  is  kept  on  the  last  dny  of  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  when  the  last  Haphtarah  from  the  Pentateuch  is  read. 

7  ie.,  9  o'clock  in  tho  morning  (of.  Luke  xxiv.  53 ;  Acts  iL  46 ;  iii  1). 
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"bouse"*  mlghfc  equally  mean  a  **  chamber,"  and  is  actuallj  used  by  Josephns 
of  the  thirty  small  chambers  which  were  attached  to  the  sides  of  Solomon's 
Temple,  with  thirty  more  above  them.^  But  it  is  supremely  improbable 
that  the  poor  and  suspected  disciples  should  have  been  able  to  command 
the  use  of  such  a  room ;  and  further,  it  is  certain  that  if,  in  the  Herodian 
temple,  these  rooms  were  no  larger  than  those  in  the  Temple  of  Solomon, 
the  size  of  even  the  lower  ones  would  have  been  wholly  inadequate  for  the 
aeeommodation  of  so  large  a  number.  The  meeting  was  probably  one  of  those 
holy  and  simple  meals  which  were  afterwards  known  among  Christians  as  the 
Agapce,  or  Love  feasts.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  any  moral  significance 
which  might  attach  to  the  occurrence  of  the  event  in  the  Temple  would  be  no 
less  striking  if  we  think  of  the  sign  of  a  new  era  as  having  hallowed  the 
common  street  and  the  common  dwelling-place ;  as  the  visible  inauguration  of 
the  days  in  which  neither  on  Zion  nor  on  G^rizim  alone  were  men  to  worship 
the  Father,  but  to  worship  Him  everywhere  in  spirit  and  in  truth.* 

It  is  this  inward  significance  of  the  event  which  constitutes  its  saoredness 
and  importance.  Its  awfulness  consists  in  its  being  the  solemn  beginning  of 
the  new  and  final  phase  of  Gbd's  dealings  with  mankind.  To  Abraham  Ho 
gave  a  promise  which  was  the  germ  of  a  religion.  When  He  called  His  people 
from  Egypt  He  gave  them  the  Moral  Law  and  that  Levitical  Law  which  was 
to  serve  as  a  bulwark  for  the  truths  of  the  theocracy.  During  the  two 
thousand  years  of  that  Mosaic  Dispensation  the  Tabernacle  and  the  Temple 
had  been  a  visible  sign  of  His  presence.  Then,  for  the  brief  period  of  the  life 
of  Christ  on  earth.  He  had  tabernacled  among  men,  dwelling  in  a  tent  like  ours 
and  of  the  same  material.*  That  mortal  body  of  Christ,  in  a  sense  far  deeper 
than  conld  be  true  of  any  house  built  with  hands,  was  a  Temple  of  God.  Last 
of  all.  He  who  had  given  to  mankind  His  Son  to  dwell  among  them,  gave  His 
Spirit  into  their  very  hearts.  More  than  this  He  could  not  give ;  nearer  than 
this  He  could  not  be.  Henceforth  His  Temple  was  to  be  the  mortal  body  of 
every  baptised  Christian,  and  His  Spirit  was  to  prefer 

'*  Before  all  temples  the  upright  heart  and  pure." 

He  who  believes  this  in  all  the  fulness  of  its  meaning,  he  whose  heart  and 
conscience  bear  witness  to  its  truth,  will  consider  in  its  true  aspect  the  fulfil 
ment  of  Christ's  promise  in  the  effusion  of  His  Spirit;  and  regarding  the 
outward  wonder  as  the  least  marvellous  part  of  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  will  not, 
as  IN'eander  says,  be  tempted  to  explain  the  greater  by  the  less,  or  ''  consider 
it  strange  that  the  most  wonderful  event  in  the  inner  life  of  mankind  should 
be  accompanied  by  extraordinary  outward  appearances  as  sensible  indications 
of  its  existence."  * 

Suddenly,  while  their  hearts  burned  within  them  with  such  ardent  zeal,  and 
glowed  with  such   enkindled   hope — suddenly  on  the  rapt  and  expectant 

»  Acts  ii  2,  oZicor.  3  Jog.  jinu.  viiL  3^  §  2.  »  John  iv.  21—23. 

4  ArchbiBhop  Leighton,  John  i.  14,  &  Aidyo«  vap^  iyinro  koX  In^ftmatp  ip  ^M"'* 
*  Neander,  p.  3. 
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assomblj  came  ilio  sign  that  they  had  desired— the  inspiration  of  Christ's 
promised  Presence  in  their  hearts— the  baptism  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with 
fire — the  transforming  impnlse  of  a  Spirit  and  a  Power  from  on  high — tho 
eternal  proof  to  them,  and  through  them»  in  unbroken  succession,  to  all  who 
accept  their  word,  that  He  who  had  been  taken  from  them  into  heaven  was 
still  with  them,  and  would  be  with  them  always  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

It  came  from  heayen  with  the  sound  as  of  a  rushing  mighty  wind,  filling 
the  whole  house  where  they  were  sitting,  and  with  a  semblance  as  of  infolded 
flame,^  which,  parting  itself  in  every  direction,^  played  like  a  tongue  of 
lambent  light  over  the  head  of  every  one  of  them.  It  was  not  wind,  but  "  a 
sound  as  of  wind  in  its  rushing  violence ; "  it  was  not  fire,  but  something 
which  seemed  to  them  like  quivering  tongues  of  a  flame  which  gleamed  but 
did  not  bum — ^fit  symbol  of  that  Holy  Spirit  which,  like  the  wind,  bloweth 
where  it  listeth,  though  we  know  not  whence  it  cometh  or  whither  it  goeth ; 
and,  like  the  kindled  fire  of  love,  glowing  on  the  holy  altar  of  every  f dthf  ul 
heart,  utters,  not  seldom,  even  from  the  stammering  lips  of  ignorance,  the 
burning  words  of  inspiration. 

And  that  this  first  Pentecost  marked  an  eternal  moment  in  the  destiny  of 
mankind,  no  reader  of  history  will  surely  deny.  Undoubtedly  in  every  age 
since  then  the  sons  of  God  have,  to  an  extent  unknown  before,  been  taught  by 
the  Spirit  of  God.  Undoubtedly  since  then,  to  an  extent  unrealised  before,  we 
may  know  that  the  Spirit  of  Ohrist  dweUeth  in  us.  Undoubtedly  we  may 
enjoy  a  nearer  sense  of  imion  with  God  in  Christ  than  was  accorded  to  the 
saints  of  the  Old  Dispensation,  and  a  thankful  certainty  that  we  see  the  days 
which  kings  and  prophets  desired  to  see  and  did  not  see  them,  and  hear  the 
truths  which  they  desired  to  hear  and  did  not  hear  them.  And  this  New 
Dispensation  began  henceforth  in  all  its  fulness.  It  was  no  exclusive 
consecration  to  a  separated  priesthood,  no  isolated  endowment  of  a  narrow 
Apostolate.  It  was  the  consecration  of  a  whole  Church — ^its  men,  its  women, 
its  children — ^to  be  all  of  them  "  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy 
nation,  a  peculiar  people ; "  it  was  an  endowment,  of  which  the  full  free  offer 
was  meant  ultimately  to  be  extended  to  all  mankind.  Each  one  of  that 
hundred  and  twenty  was  not  the  exceptional  recipient  of  a  blessing  and 
witness  of  a  revelation,  but  the  forerunner  and  representative  of  myriads 
more.  And  this  miracle  was  not  merely  transient,  but  is  continuously  re- 
newed. It  is  not  a  rushing  sound  and  gleaming  light,  seen  perhaps  only  for  a 
moment,  but  it  is  a  living  energy  and  an  imceasing  inspiration.  It  is  not  a 
visible  symbol  to  a  gathered  handful  of  human  souls  in  the  upper  room  of  a 
Jewish  house,  but  a  vivifying  wind  which  shall  henceforth  breathe  in  aU  ages 
of  the  world's  history;  a  tide  of  light  which  is  rolling,  and  shall  roll,  from 

1  Acts  ii  2,  3,  wmp  wvoffi  .  .  .  «^l  wpbc.  (Cf.  Lnko  iiL  22,  «^l  wtfMnpkp ;  Biek.  i. 
24 ;  xliii.  2 ;  1  Brings  xix.  IL) 

^  yAM^o-ot  3uifiepi<ofm«i,  not  "oloven  tongues."  as  in  the  E.y.,  though  this  view  of  the 
word  is  said  to  nave  determined  the  symbolio  shape  of  the  episcopal  mitre.  The 
expression  *'tongtto  of  firt"  is  found  also  in  Isa.  y.  24,  but  Ihere  it  is  a  devouring 
flame. 
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slioro  to  shore  aniil  the  earth  is  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  as  the 
waters  cover  the  sea. 

And  if  this  he  the  aspect  nnder  which  it  is  regarded,  the  outward  symbol 
sinks  into  subordinate  importance.  They  who  hold  the  truths  on  which  I 
hare  been  dwelling  will  not  care  to  enter  into  the  voluminous  controversy  as 
to  whether  that  which  is  described  as  audible  and  visible  was  so  in  seeming 
only — ^whether  the  something  which  sounded  like  wind,  and  the  something 
which  gleamed  like  flame,^  were  external  realities,  or  whether  they  were  but 
subjective  impressions,  so  vivid  as  to  be  identified  with  the  things  themselves. 
When  the  whole  soul  is  filled  with  a  spiritual  light  and  a  spiritual  fire — ^when 
it  seems  to  echo,  as  in  the  Jewish  legend  of  the  great  Lawgiver,  with  the 
music  of  other  worlds — ^when  it  is  canght  up  into  the  third  heaven  and  hears 
words  which  it  is  not  possible  for  man  to  utter — when,  to  the  farthest  horixon 
of  its  consciousness,  it  seems  as  it  were  filled  with  the  "  rush  of  congregated 
wings  ** — when,  to  borrow  the  language  of  St.  Augustine,  the  natural  life  is 
dead,  and  the  soul  thrills,  under  the  glow  of  spiritual  illumination,  with  a  life 
which  is  supernatural — what,  to  such  a  soul,  is  objective  and  what  is  subjective? 
To  such  questions  the  only  answer  it  cares  to  give  is,  "  Whether  in  the  body 
or  oat  of  the  body,  I  cannot  tell.    God  knoweth."  ' 

But  when  from  these  mysterious  phenomena  we  turn  to  the  effects  wrought 
by  them  in  those  for  whom  they  were  manifested,  we  are  dealing  with  things 
more  capable  of  being  defined.  Here,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
between  the  immediate  result  and  the  permanent  inspiration.  The  former 
astounded  a  multitude ;  the  latter  revived  a  world.  The  former  led  to  an 
immediate  conversion ;  the  latter  is  the  power  of  a  holy  life.  The  former  was 
a  new  and  amasing  outburst  of  strange  emotion ;  the  latter  was  the  sustaining 
influence  which  enables  the  soul  to  soar  from  earth  heavenwards  in  steady 
flight  on  the  double  wings  of  Faith  and  Love. 

Yet,  though  there  be  no  manner  of  comparison  between  the  real 
importance  of  the  transient  phenomenon  and  the  continuous  result,  it  is 
necessary  to  a  true  conception  of  the  age  of  the  Apostles  that  we  should 
understand  what  is  told  us  of  the  former.  "  And  they  were  all  immediately 
filled,"  it  is  said,  "with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  began  to  speak  with  other 
tongues  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  to  utter."  ' 

The  prima  facie  aspect  of  the  narrative  which  follows — apart  from  the 
rjuJogy  of  other  Scriptures — has  led  to  the  belief  that  the  outpouring  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  at  Pentecost  was  succeeded  by  an  outburst  of  utterance, 
in  which  a  body  of  GalilsBans  spoke  a  multitude  of  languages  which  they 
had  never  learned;  and  this  has  led  to  the  inference  that  throughout  their 

J  Act*  ii.  2,  3,  iirrrtp    .    ,    .    uktcI. 

>  *'  It  did  me  much  harm  that  I  did  not  then  know  it  was  possible  to  see  anything 
othenrise  than  with  the  eyes  of  the-bodv  "  (St.  Teresa,  Vida,  viL  11), 

'  Acts  ii.  4.  Xa\€lv,  "to  speak,"  as  distinguished  from  Kiytiv,  ** to  say,"  points  rather 
to  the  actual  articulations  than  to  the  thoughts  which  words  convey;  iin6$^<r$<u, 
eloqui,  implies  a  brief  forcible  utterance.  Neither  Ircpal  nor  yAm^vw  throw  light  on  the 
nature  of  the  phenomena,  except  as  referring  to  Isa.  zxriii  11* 
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lives  the  Apostles  possessed  the  power  of  speaking  languages  which  they 
liad  uot  acquired.* 

But  if  we  examine  other  passages  where  the  same  phenomenon  is  alluded 
to  or  discussed,  they  will  show  us  that  this  view  of  the  matter  is  at  least 
questionable.  In  Mark  xvi.  17 — waiving  all  argument  as  to  the  genuineness 
of  the  passage — the  word  Kaipds,  "  new,"  is  omitted  in  several  uncials  and 
versions  ;^  but  if  retained,  it  goes  against  the  common  notion,  for  it  pointa 
to  strange  utterances,  not  to  foreign  languages.  In  the  other  places  of 
the  Acts  3  where  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  is  alluded  to,  no  hint  is  given 
of  the  use  of  unknown  languages.  In  fact,  that  view  of  the  subject  has 
chiefly  been  stereotyped  in  the  popular  conception  by  the  interpolation  of 
the  word  "unknown*'  in  1  Cor.  xiv.*  The  glossolalia,  or  "speaking  with 
a  tongue,"  is  connected  with  "prophesying" — that  Is,  exalted  preacliing — 
and  magnifying  God.  The  sole  passage  by  which  we  can  hope  to  under- 
stand it  is  the  section  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  to  which 
I  have  just  alluded.^  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  examine  that  section 
carefully  without  being  forced  to  the  conclusion  that,  at  Corinth  at  any 
rate,  the  gift  of  tongues  had  not  the  least  connexion  with  foreign  languages. 
Of  such  a  knowledge,  if  this  single  passage  of  the  Acts  be  not  an  exception, 
there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  trace  in  Scripture.  That  this  passage  is  noi 
an  exception  seems  to  be  clear  from  the  fact  that  St.  Peter,  in  rebutting 
the  coarse  insinuation  that  the  phenomenon  was  the  result  of  drunkenness, 
does  not  so  much  as  make  the  most  ]iassing  aUusion  to  an  evidence  so 
unparalleled;  and  that  the  passage  of  Joel  of  which  he  sees  the  fulfilment 
in  the  outpouring  of  Pentecost,  does  not  contain  the  remotest  hint  of 
foreign  languages.  Hence  the  fancy  that  this  was  the  immediate  result 
of  Pentecost  is  unknown  to  the  first  two  centuries,  and  only  sprang  up 
when  the  true  tradition  had  been  obscured.  The  inference  that  the  gift 
of  unlearnt  languages  was  designed  to  help  the  Apostles  in  their  future 
preaching  is  one  that  unites  a  mass  of  misconceptions.  In  the  first  place, 
such  a  gift  would  be  quite  alien  to  that  law  of  God's  Providence  which 
never  bestows  on  man  that  which  man  can  acquire  by  his  own  unaided 
efforts.  In  the  second  place,  owing  to  the  universal  dissemination  at  that 
time  of  Greek  and  Latin,  there  never  was  a  period  in  which  such  a  gift 

^  Against  this  view  (which,  with  the  contrast  with  BabeL  &c.,  is  not  found,  I  think, 
earlier  than  the  Fathers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries),  see  Herder,  Die  Oabe  cU 
Spmche ;  Bunsen,  ffippof.  ii.  12 ;  Ewald,  Oesrh.  Isi'.  vi.  110 ;  Neander,  Planting,  13, 
14rl)e  Wette,  Einddt.  27—37;  Hilgenfeld,  Einleit.  276;  Keusa,  Hist.  ^iw«t.50— 55; 
Olshausen,  ad  loc, ;  De  Pressense,  Trois  prem.  Sidles,  i.  355  ;  and  aknost  every  un- 
biassed modem  commentator.  Meyer  {ad  loc.)  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  "the  sudden 
communication  of  the  gift  of  speaking  in  foreign  languages  is  neither  logically  possible 
nor^psychologically  and  morally  conceivable." 

•  C,  L,  A,  Copt.,  Arm.  Apart  from  these  questions,  the  unlimitetl  universality  of 
the  promise  leads  us  to  believe  that  our  Lord  here,  as  elsewhere,  is  usin^  the  language 
of  spiritual  metaphor.  Many  a  great  missionary  and  preacher  has,  m  the  highest 
sense,  spoken  "with  new  tongues"  who  has  yet  found  insuperable  difficulty  in  the 
acquisition  of  foreign  languages. 

»  X.  46 ;  xix.  6  (cf.  xi.  15).  *  1  Cor.  xiv.  4, 13, 14,  27.         »  1  Cor.  xii.— xiv.  83. 
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would  hare  been  more  absolatelj  needless.^  In  the  third  place,  though 
lU  other  miracles  of  the  New  Testament  found  their  continuance  and 
their  analogies,  for  a  time  at  any  rate,  after  the  death  of  the  Apostles, 
there  is  no  existing  allusion,  or  eyen  early  legend,  which  has  presumed 
the  existence  of  this  power.'  In  the  fourth  place,  although  Paul  'spoke 
with  a  tongue''  more  than  all  his  converts,  it  is  clear  from  the  narraUve 
of  what  occurred  at  Lycaonia,  that  at  a  most  crudal  moment  he  did  not 
understand  the  Lycaonian  dialect  In  the  fifth  place,  early  Christian 
tradition  distinctly  asserts  that  the  Apostles  did  not  possess  a  supernatural 
knowledge  of  foreign  tongues,  since  Fapias  tells  us  that  Marie  accompanied 
St.  Peter  as  an  '  interpreter '  (ipfirivfvriis),  and  Jerome  that  Titus  was  useful 
to  St.  Paul  from  his  knowledge  of  Greek.^  We  are,  therefore,  forced  to 
look  for  some  other  aspect  of  the  utterance  of  that  inspiration  which 
accompanied  the  heaTenly  signs  of  Pentecost.  The  mistaken  explanation 
of  it  has  sprung  from  taldng  too  literally  St.  Luke's  dramatic  reproduction 
of  the  Tague  murmurs  of  a  throng,  who  mbtook  the  naiwe  of  a  gift  of 
which  they  witnessed  the  reality,  1  do  not  see  how  any  thoughtful 
student  who  has  really  considered  the  whole  subject  can  avoid  the  con- 
clusion of  Neander,  that  "any  foreign  languages  which  were  spok^i  on 
this  occasion  were  only  something  accidental,  and  not  the  essential  element 
of  the  language  of  the  Spirit."  ^ 

In  ancient  times— especially  before  Origen — ^there  seems  to  have  been 
an  impression  that  only  one  language  was  spoken,  but  that  the  miracle 
consisted  in  each  hearer  imagining  it  to  be  his  own  native  tongue.®  The 
exphination  is  remarkable  as  showing  an  early  impression  that  the  passage 
had  been  misunderstood.  The  modem  view,  developed  especially  by 
Schneckenburger  (following  St.  Cyprian  and  Erasmus),  is  that  the  "tongue" 
was,  from  its  own  force  and  significance,  intelligible  equally  to  all  who 
heard  it.  That  such  a  thing  is  possible  may  be  readily  admitted,  and  it 
derives  some  probability  from  many  analogies  in  the  history  of  the  Church. 

1  For  instance,  the  whole  multitude  from  fifteen  countries  which  heard  the  Apostles 
speak  "in  their  own  tongues*'  the  wonderful  works  of  God,  yet  all  understood  the 
speech  which  St.  Peter  addressed  to  them  in  Qreek.  Hence  such  a  power  of  speaking 
unlearnt  foreign  languages  would  have  been  a  "  Luxuswunder "  (Inuner,  NetU,  TheoL 
195).  Far  different  was  it  with  the  true  glossolaly,  which  in  its  controlled  force  involved 
a  spiritual  power  of  stirring  to  its  inmost  depths  the  heart  of  unbelief.    (1  Cat,  xiv.  22.) 

^  Hiddleton,  Mirac  Powers,  120.  The  passage  of  Irenseus  {Haer,  v.  6,  1)  usually 
quoted  in  faTour  of  such  a  view,  tells  the  other  way,  since  the  object  of  the  irovrodairw 
yXinrvajL  is  there  explained  to  be  t&  KptiAia  twv  aif$pwimv  rU  ^taytplbv  Sytiv, 

3  1  Cor.  xiv.  18,  yKtoaari  («,  A,  D,  E,  F,  G). 

*  Papias,  ap.  Euseb.  M.  E,m,39;  cf .  Iren.  iii.  1 ;  interpres.  Tert.  adv.  Marc  iv.  6. 

^  Planting,  13, 14.  I  have  not  touched  on  any  modem  analogies  to  these  spiritual 
manifestations,  but  agree  with  the  view  of  Dr.  DolUnger.  who  says  that  they  have 
occurred  *'  in  a  lower  sphere,  and  without  any  minunilous  endowment  ...  an  unusual 
phenomenon,  but  one  completely  within  the  range  of  natural  operations,  which  the  gift 
of  the  Apostolic  age  came  mto  to  exalt  and  ennoble  it "  {First  Age  of  Church,  315). 

^  Qreg.  Nyss.  De  Spir,  Sand,  Bp.  Martensen,  ChrisU,  Dogm,  381 :  Overbed^  '^PP*t 
p.  26.  imd  many  others.  The  often-repeated  objection  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  (Orat 
xliv.)  that  this  is  to  transfer  the  miracle  to  the  hearers,  has  no  weight  whatever.  The 
effect  on  the  hearers  was  solely  due  to  the  power  of  the  new  spiritual  **  tongue." 
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The  Biories  of  St.  Bernard,  St.  Antliony  of  Padua,  St.  Vincent  Ferrer, 
St.  Lonis  Bertrand,  St.  Francis  Xavier,  and  others  who  are  said  to  have 
been  endowed  with  the  spiritual  power  of  swaying  the  passions,  kindling 
the  enthusiasm,  or  stirring  the  penitence  of  vast  multitudes  whom  they 
addressed  in  a  language  unintelligible  to  the  majority  of  the  hearers,  are  so 
far  from  being  iuTentions,  that  any  one  who  has  been  present  at  the  speech 
of  a  gfreat  orator,  though  beyond  the  range  of  his  voice,  can  readily  under- 
stand the  nature  and  the  intensity  of  the  effect  produced.^  But  neither  of 
these  theories  taken  alone  seems  adequate  to  account  for  the  language  used 
by  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  Almost  all  the  theories  about  the  glossolalia 
are  too  partial  The  true  view  can  only  be  discovered  by  a  combination  of 
them.  The  belief  that  languages  were  used  which  were  unknown,  or  only 
partially  known,  or  which  had  only  bcon  previously  known  to  the  speaker ; 
that  the  tongue  was  a  mystic,  exalted,  poetic,  unusual  style  of  phraseology 
and  utterance;'  that  it  was  a  dithyrambic  outpouring  of  strange  and 
rhythmic  praise;  that  it  was  the  impassioned  use  of  ejaculatory  words 
and  sentences  of  'Hebrew  Scripture;  that  it  was  a  wild,  unintelligible, 
inarticulate  succession  of  sounds,  which  either  conveyed  no  impression  to 
the  ordinary  hearer,  or  could  only  be  interpreted  by  one  whose  •  special 
gdt  it  was  to  understand  the  rapt  and  ecstatic  strain— none  of  these  views 
is  correct  separately,  all  may  have  some  elements  of  truth  in  their  combina- 
tion. This  is  the  meaning  of  St.  Paul's  expression  "hinds  of  tongues." 
If  we  assume,  as  must  be  assumed,  that  the  glossolalia  at  Corinth  and 
elsewhere  was  identical  with  the  glossolalia  at  Pentecost,  then  we  must 
interpret  the  narrative  of  St.  Luke  by  the  full  and  earnest  discussion  of 
the  subject — written,  be  it  remembered,  at  a  far  earlier  period,  and  in 
immediate  contact  with,  and  even  experience  of,  the  manifestation — ^by 
St.  Paul.  That  the  glossolaly  at  Corinth  was  not  a  speaking  in  foreign 
languages  is  too  clear  to  need  proof.  St.  Paul  in  speaking  of  it  uses  the 
analogies  of  the  clanging  of  a  cymbivl,  the  booming  of  a  gong,'  the  in- 
distinct blare  of  a  trumpet,*  tho  tuneless  strains  of  flute  or  harp.*  We 
learn  that,  apart  from  interpretation,  it  was  not  for  tho  edification  of  any 
but  the  speaker;^  that  even  the  speaker  did  not  always  understand  it;^  that 
it   was    sporadic   in    its    recurrences;'    that   it    was  excited,  inarticulate, 

I  See  Chapten  on  Language^  p.  63 ;  Marsh,  Lcct,  on  Lang,  480—488 ;  Cic  de  Orat. 
iU.  216. 

8  rA«<r<r«  sometimes  means  "an  unusual  expression"  (Arist.  Rhd.  iii.  2,  14).  Cf.  our 
**  gloss,"  "  glossology."  See  especially  Bleek,  Stud,  u  KrU.  1829.  *'  Lingnam  esse  cum 
quis  loquatur  obscuras  et  mysticas  significationes  "  (Aug.  de  Oen.  ad  liU.  xii.  8). 

3  1  Cor.  xiii.  1,  x«^^  ^X"»'i  levftfia^ov  «AaA(i<oi'. 

*  xiv.  8.  iiv  aitiXw  iftv^v  traXwiy^  &f .  St.  Chrysostom  uses  language  equally  disparaging 
of  analogous  outbreaks  in  Constantinople  {Horn,  in  Ps.  vi.  12;  see  Dr.  Plumptre^s 
interesting  article  in  Smith's  Diet,  iii  1560). 

*  xiv.  7,ojuu0f  Ti  a^fvxa  ^yijv  8i5ovra,  ic.tA.,  iay  SuurroX^v  rots  Mo^oi^  |jii)  8^' 

®  xiv.  2,  ovfc  iyBfmwois  kaXrt.  4,  iacvrbv  oJieo8o/*«t.  Of.  11.  The  proper  meaning  of  the 
words  kaXtiv,  y\S>ca-eL,  ^ri),  all  point  in  this  direction.  In  St.  Luke's  phraseology  tha 
word  for  a  language  is  not  yXSuroa,  but  diiXeirrof* 

7  xiv.  19.  •  xiv.  27. 
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astonishing,^  intended  as  a  sign  to  onbelieYers  rather  than  as  an  aid  to 
believers,  but  even  on  unbelievers  liable,  when  not  under  due  regolationi 
to  leave  an  impression  of  madness  ;2  lastly,  that,  though  controllable  by 
all  who  were  truly  and  nobly  under  its  influence,  it  often  led  to  spurious 
and  disorderly  outbreaks.^  Any  one  who  fairly  ponders  these  indications 
can  hardly  doubt  tliat,  when  the  consciousness  of  the  new  power  came  over 
the  assembled  disciples,  they  did  not  speak  as  men  ordinarily  speak.  Tlie 
voice  they  uttered  was  awful  in  its  range,  in  its  tone,  in  its  modulations, 
in  its  startling,  penetrating,  almost  appalling  power  ;^  the  words  they  spoke 
were  exalted,  intense,  passionate,  full  of  mystic  significance ;  the  language 
tliey  used  was  not  their  ordinaty  and  familiar  tongue,  but  was  Hebrew,  or 
Greek,  or  Latin,  or  Aramaic,  or  Persian,  or  Arabic,  as  some  overpowering 
and  nnconscious  impulse  of  the  moment  might  direct ;  the  burden  of  their 
thoughts  was  the  ejaculation  of  rapture,  of  amazement,  of  thanksgiving, 
of  prayer,  of  impassioned  psalm,  of  dithyrambic  hymn ;  their  utterances 
were  addressed  not  to  each  other,  but  were  like  an  inspired  soliloquy  of  the 
soul  with  God.  And  among  these  strange  sounds  of  many  voices,  all 
aimnltaneously  raised  in  the  accordance  of  ecstatic  devotion,^  there  wei^ 
some  which  none  could  rightly  interpret,  which  rang  on  the  air  like  the 
voice  of  barbarous  languages,  and  which,  except  to  those  who  uttered  them, 
and  who  in  uttering  them  felt  carried  out  of  themselves,  conveyed  no 
definite  significance  beyond  the  fact  that  they  were  reverberations  of  one 
and  the  same  ecstasy— echoes  waked  in  different  consciousnesses  by  the 
same  immense  emotion.  Such — as  we  gather  from  the  notices  of  St.  Luke, 
8t.  Peter,  and  St  Paul— was  the  *'  Gift  of  Tongues."  And  thus  regarded, 
its  strict  accordance  with  the  known  laws  of  psychology  ^  furnishes  us  with 
a  fresh  proof  of  the  truthfnlness  of  the  history,  and  shows  us  that  no  sign 
of  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  could  have  been  more  natural,  more 
evidential,  or  more  intense. 

The  city  of  Jerusalem  at  that  moment  was  crowded  by  a  miscellaneous 
multitude  oi  Jews  and  Proselytes.  It  was  inevitable  that  the  awful  sound ^ 
should  arrest  the  astonished  attention,  first  of  one,  then  of  more,  lastly  of  a 
multitude  of  the  inhabitants  and  passers-by.    The  age— an  age  which  was  in 

>  xiv.  2.  ^  xiv.  23,  wk  cpovo-iv  on  iiairt<r0ti 

»  xiv.  g,  11, 17,  20-23,  26-28,  33,  40. 

-^  So  we  infer  from  St.  Paul's  allusions,  which  find  illustration  in  modem  analogies. 
Archd.  Stopford  describes  the  ** unknown  tongue'*  of  the  Irish  Revivalists  in  1859  as  *'  a 
sound  such  as  I  never  heard  before,  unearthlv  and  unaccountable." 

*  This  simultaneity  of  utterance  by  people  under  the  same  impressions  is  recorded 
several  times  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  It  was  evidently  analogous  to,  though  not 
per  hups  identical  with  "glossolalia' — the  eloquence  of  religious  transport  thrilling  with 
raptor?  and  conviction. 

•  Compare  in  the  Old  Testament  the  cases  of  Saul,  &c.  (1  Sam.  x.  11 ;  xviii.  10 ;  xix. 
23,  24).     '*  C'est  le  langage  brCilant  et  myst^eux  de  Textaae  "  (De  Presscns^,  i  355). 

7  In  Acts  ii  6  the  words  y*w>ficnj?  W  t^  ^vvc  ravnf:  do  not  mean  (as  in  the  E.V.) 
**n.->w  when  this  was  noised  abroad,"  but  "when  this  sound  occurred  "  (cf.  ^xo»»  ^^*  ^ ; 
John  iii  8 ;  Kev.  vi  1).  It  is  evidently  an  allusion  to  the  Bath-kol,  (S?ee  Hersog, 
Jleal'EncycU^  s.v.) 
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keen  expectation  of  soxno  divino  event;  the  day — the  great  anniversary  of 
Pentecost  and  of  Sinai ;  the  hour — when  people  were  already  beginning  to 
tlirong  the  streets  on  their  way  to  the  Temple  service — wonld  all  tend  to  swell 
the  numbers,  and  intensify  the  feelings  of  the  crowd.  Up  the  stops  which  led 
outside  the  house  to  the  "  upper  room  "  they  would  first  begin  to  make  their 
way  in  twos  and  threes,  and  then  to  press  in  larger  numbers,  until  their 
eagerness,  their  obtrusion,  their  exclamations  of  fear,  surprise,  admiration, 
insult,  could  not  fail  to  break  the  spell.  The  Church  for  the  first  time  found 
itself  face  to  face  with  the  world — a  world  loud  in  its  expressions  of  perplexity, 
through  which  broke  the  open  language  of  hate  and  scorn.  That  which  fixed 
tlie  attention  of  all  the  better  portion  of  the  crowd  was  the  fact  that  the^ 
"  Galila3ans  "  were  magnifying,  in  strange  tongues,  the  mercies  and  power  of 
God.  But  most  of  the  spectators  were  filled  with  contempt  at  what  seemed 
to  them  to  be  a  wild  fanaticism.  **  These  men,"  they  jeeringly  exclaimed, 
"  have  been  indulging  too  freely  in  the  festivities  of  Pentecost.*  They  are 
drunk  with  sweet  wine."* 

It  was  the  prevalence  of  this  derisive  comment  which  forced  upon  the 
Apostles  the  necessity  of  immediate  explanation.'  "The  spirits  of  the 
prophets,"  as  St.  Paul  says,  with  that  masculine  practical  wisdom  which  in 
him  is  found  in  such  rare  combination  with  burning  enthusiasm,  "  are  subject 
unto  the  prophets."  *  The  Apostles  were  at  once  able  not  only  to  calm  their 
own  exaltation,  but  also,  even  at  this  intense  moment,  to  hush  into  absolute 
silence  the  overmastering  emotion  of  their  brethren.  They  saw  well  that  it 
would  be  fatal  to  their  position  as  witnesses  to  a  divine  revelation  if  anything 
in  their  worship  could,  however  insultingly,  be  represented  as  the  orgiastic 
cxliibition  of  undisciplined  fervour.  It  was  a  duty  to  prove  from  the  very 
first  that  the  Christian  disciple  offered  no  analogy  to  the  fanatical  fakeor. 
Clearing  the  room  of  all  intruders,  making  a  space  for  themselves  at  the  top 
of  the  steps,  where  they  could  speak  in  the  name  of  the  brethren  to  the  surging 
throng  who  filled  the  street,  the  Apostles  came  forward,  and  Peter 
assumed  the  otfice  of  their  spokesman.  Standing  in  an  attitude,  and 
speaking  in  a  tone,  wldch  commanded  attention,'  he  first  begged  for  serious 
attention,  and  told  the  crowd  that  their  coarse  suspicion  was  refuted  at  once 
by  the  fact  that  it  was  but  nine  oVlock.  He  then  proceeded  to  explain  to  them 
that  this  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  Joel  that,  among  other  signs 
and  portents  of  the  last  days,  there  should  be  a  special  effusion  of  the  Spirit  of 
Grod,  like  that  of  which  tliey  Iiad  witnessed  the  manifestations.  It  was  the 
object  of  the  roiiiainder  of  his  speech  to  prove  that  this  Spirit  had  been 

>  See  Dout  xvi  IL 

^  yktvKoi  cannot  be  *'new  wine,"  aa  in  £.V\,  fur  Pentecost  fell  in  June,  nnd  tie 
vintage  was  in  August. 

•  Acts  ii.  15,  «K  vfiels  vnoKiitifiav€Tt.  ^  There  is  a  slight  excuse  for  this  insult,  «ince 
spiritual  emotion  may  produce  effects  similar  to  those  which  result  from  intoxication  (Eph. 
V.  18;  1  Sam.  x.  10, 11 ;  xviii.  10— Heb.,  "raved").  Compare  the  German  oxpressiont 
"Ein  Gott-trunkener  Mann." 

4  1  Cor.  xiv.  32  '  Acts  li.  14^  orofctc  .  •  •  ivgpt  rkviw^^ 
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ontponrod  by  that  same  Jesns  of  Nazareth^  whom  they  had  nailed  to  the  cross, 
but  wh  )8e  resurrection  and  deliverance  from  the  throes  of  death  were  fore- 
Bhadowed  in  the  Psalms  of  His  glorious  ancestor. 

The  power  with  which  this  speech  came  homo  to  the  minds  of  the  hoarors ; 
the  force  and  fearlessness  with  which  it  was  delivered  by  one  who,  not  two 
months  before,  had  been  frightened,  by  the  mere  question  of  a  curious  girl, 
into  the  denial  of  his  Lord ;  the  insight  into  Scripture  which  it  evinced  in  men 
who  so  recently  luwi  shown  themselves  but  *  fools  and  slow  of  heart '  to  believe 
all  that  the  prophets  had  spoken  concerning  Christ ;  ^  the  three  thousand  who 
were  at  once  baptised  into  a  profession  of  the  new  faith — were  themselves  the 
most  convincing  proofs — proofs  even  more  convincing  than  rushing  wind,  and 
strange  tongues,  and  lambent  flames — ^that  now  indeed  the  Promise  of  the 
Paraclete  had  been  fulfilled,  and  that  a  new  <Bon  had  begun  in  Cbd's  dealings 
with  the  world. 


CHAPTER  YI. 

EAJILY  PEBSECUTIONS. 


"  It  fills  the  Church  of  God ;  it  fiUs 
The  sinful  world  around ; 
Only  in  stubborn  hearts  and  wills 
No  place  for  it  is  found.** — ^Keri,x. 

The  lifo  of  these  early  Christians  was  the  poetic  childhood  of  the  Church  in 
her  earliest  innocence.  It  was  marked  by  simplicity,  by  gladness,  by  worship, 
by  brotherhood.  At  home,  and  in  thoir  place  of  meeting,  their  lives  were  a 
perpetual  prayer,  their  meals  a  perpetual  love-feast  and  a  perpetual  eucharist. 
In  the  Temple  they  attended  the  public  services  with  unanimous  zeal.  In  the 
first  impulses  of  fraternal  joy  many  sold  their  possessions  to  contribute  to  a 
common  stock.  The  numbers  of  the  little  community  increased  daily,  and  the 
mass  of  the  people  looked  on  them  not  only  with  tolerance,  but  with  admira- 
tion and  esteem. 

The  events  which  followed  all  tended  at  first  to  strengthen  their  position. 
The  healing  of  the  cripple  in  Solomon's  porch;  the  bold  speech  of  Peter 
afterwards ;  the  unshaken  constancy  with  which  Peter  and  John  faced  the  fury 
of  the  Sadducees ;  the  manner  in  which  all  the  disciples  accepted  and  even 
exalted  in  persecution,  if  it  came  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  duties ;'  the  power 

*  Acts  iL  22,Na^wpauK,  the  Galilsean  form  of  Na^opoTcK.  ^  Luke  xxiv.  25. 

*  It  is  n  very  interesting  fact  that  on  the  first  siunmons  of  Peter  and  John  before  tlie 
Hierarchs,  they  were  dismissed,  with  threats,  indeed,  and  wam'ngs,  but  unpunished, 
because  the  Council  became  convinced  (xaroAo/Sii/icvot )  that  they  were  "unlearned  and 
ignorant  men  "  (Acts  iv.  13).  The  words,  however,  convey  too  contemptuous  a  notion  to 
English  readers.  ^Aypatiiiaroi  simply  means  that  their  knowledge  of  Jewish  culture  was 
confined  to  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  iSiwrat,  that  they  had  never  shidiod  in  rabbinic  schools. 
The  word  ffediot  {Huim^)  occurs  frequently  in  the  Talmud,  and  expresses  a  position  fai 
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with  which  they  witnessed  to  the  resurrection  of  their  Lord ;  the  beantif  ol 
spectacle  of  their  unanimity ;  the  awful  suddenness  with  which  Ananias  and 
Sapphira  had  been  stricken  down ;  the  signs  and  wonders  which  were  wrought 
by  the  power  of  faith ;  the  zeal  and  devotion  which  marked  their  gatherings 
in  Solomon's  porch,  caused  a  rapid  advance  in  the  numbers  and  position  of  the 
Christian  brothers.  As  their  influence  increased,  the  hierarchic  clique,  which 
»t  that  time  governed  the  body  which  still  called  itself  the  Sauhedrin,  grew 
more  and  more  alarmed.  In  spite  of  the  populace,  whose  sympathy  made  it 
dangerous  at  that  time  to  meddle  with  the  followers  of  Jesas,  they  at  last  sum- 
moned the  two  leading  Apostles  before  a  solemn  conclave  of  the  Sanhedrin 
and  senate.^  Probably,  as  at  the  earlier  session,  the  whole  priestly  party  were 
there — ^the  crafty  Annas,  the  worldly  Caiaphas,^  the  rich,  unscrupulous,  money- 
loving  body  of  Kamhiths,  and  Phabis,  and  Kantheras,  and  Boethusim,^  the 
Pharisaic  doctors  of  the  law,  with  Gamaliel  at  their  head ;  John,  perhaps  the 
celebrated  Johanan  Ben  Zakkai;^  Alexander,  perhaps  the  wealthy  brother  of 
the  learned  Philo;*  the  same  body  who  had  been  present  at  those  secret, 
guilty,  tumultuous,  illegal  meetings  in  which  they  handed  over  the  Lord  Jesus 
to  their  Roman  executioners — were  again  assembled,  but  now  with  something 
of  misgiving  and  terror,  to  make  one  more  supreme  effort  to  stamp  out  the 
Galilsean  heresy. 

The  Apostles,  when  first  brought  before  the  Sanhedrin,  had  been  arrested 
in  the  evening  by  the  Captain  of  the  Temple,  and  had  been  released  with 
strong  threats,  partly  because  the  Sadducees  affected  to  despise  them,  but  stiU 
more  because  they  did  not  know  how  to  gainsay  the  miracle  of  the  healing  of 
the  cripple.  The  Apostles  had  then  openly  declared  that  they  should  be 
compelled  by  the  law  of  a  higher  duty  to  disregard  these  threats,  and  they 
had  continued  to  teach  to  increasing  thousands  that  doctrine  of  ihe  resurrec- 
tion  which  filled  the  Sadducees  with  the  greatest  jealousy.  It  was  impossible 
to  leave  them  unmolested  in  their  career,  and  by  the  High  Priest's  order  they 
were  thrust  into  prison.  The  Sanhedrin  met  at  dawn  to  try  them ;  but  when 
they  sent  for  them  to  the  prison  they  found  that  the  Aposties  were  not  there, 
but  that,  delivered  by  "  an  angel  of  the  Lord,"  they  were  calmly  teaching  in 
the  Temple.    In  the  deepest  perplexity,  the  Sanhedrists  once  more  despatched 

vuperior  to  that  of  the  am-haarets.  The  Hediot  is  one  who,  though  not  a  frequenter  of 
the  schools,  still  pays  deference  to  the  authority  of  the  Rabbis ;  the  am-haarcts  is  one  who 
hates  and  despises  that  authority.  HiUel  was  distinguished  for  his  forbearing  condescen- 
sion towards  the  ignorance  of  HcdioU  {Bdbha  MeUia,  f.  104,  1).  Compare  John  vii  15, 
**  How  knoweth  tms  man  letters,  haviiyg  never  Icaimed  i  " 

1  "Populus  sanior  quam  qui  praesunt  "  (Beiigel).  The  use  of  the  word  ytpowta  in 
Acts  Y.  21  is  somewhat  perplexing,  because  we  know  nothing  of  any  Jewish  ^'eenate'* 
apikrt  from  the  Sanhednn,  and  because  if  yepovvCa  be  taken  in  an  etymolo^cal  rather  than 
a'political  tense,  the  Sanhedrin  included  the  elders  (iv.  8 ;  xxv.  15).  It  is  impossible,  in 
the  obscurity  of  the  subject,  to  distinguish  between  the  polUical  and  the  Talmudic  San- 
hedrin. See  Derenbourg  (Palestine,  213),  who  thinks  thai  Agrippa  had  been  the  first  to 
introduce  Rabbis  into  the  Sanhedrin. 

3  Both  of  these  are  mentioned  as  having  been  at  the  earlier  meeting,  and  we  aro 
probably  intended  to  understand  they  were  also  present  at  this. 

»  On  these,  see  lAfe  of  Christy  iL,  pp.  329— 3& 

*  Ligbtfoot,  Cent,  Chor.  in  Matt,  cap.  15*  »  Jos.  AntL  xviii  8,  §  1. 
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tiie  Levitical  officer  to  arrest  them,  bat  tMs  time  withoat  any  violence,  which 
might  lead  to  dangerons  results.  They  offered  no  resistance,  and  were  once 
more  placed  where  their  Lord  had  once  stood—in  the  centre  of  that  threaten- 
ing semidrelo  of  angry  judges.  In  reply  to  the  High  Priest*8  indignant 
reminder  of  the  warning  they  had  received,  St.  Peter  simply  laid  down  the 
principle  that  when  our  duty  to  man  clashes  with  our  duty  to  God,  it  is  God 
that  must  be  obeyed.^  The  High  Priest  had  said, "  Ye  want  to  bring  upon  us 
the  blood  of  this  man."  The  words  are  an  awful  comment  on  the  defiant  cry, 
**  His  blood  be  on  us,  and  on  our  children."  Then  the  Sanhedrin  had  not  been 
afraid  of  Jesus ;  now  they  were  trembling  at  the  vengeance  which  might  yet 
be  brought  on  them  by  two  of  the  despised  disciples.  The  phrase  is  also 
remarkable  as  furnishing  the  first  instance  of  that  avoidance  of  the  name  of 
Christ  which  makes  the  Talmud,  in  the  very  same  terms,  refer  to  Him  most 
frequently  as  Peloni^ — "so  and  so."  Peter  did  not  aggravate  the  Priests' 
alarm.  He  made  no  aUusion  to  the  charge  of  an  intended  vengeance;  he 
only  said  that  the  Apostles,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  who  wrought  in  them,  were 
witiiesses  to  the  resurrection  and  exaltation  of  Him  whom  they  had  slain. 
At  these  words  the  Sanhedrin  ground  their  teeth  with  rage,  and  began  to 
advise  another  judicial  murder,  which  would,  on  their  own  principles,  have 
rendered  them  execrable  to  their  countrymen,  as  an  assembly  g^ven  to  deeds 
of  blood.^  This  disgrace  was  averted  by  the  words  of  one  wise  man  among 
them.  How  far  the  two  Apostles  were  protected  by  the  animosities  between 
the  rival  sects  of  Si^ducees  and  Pharisees  we  do  not  know,  but  it  was 
certainly  the  speech  of  Gkmialiel  which  saved  them  from  worse  results  than 
that  scourging  by  Jewish  thongs — those  forty  stripes  save  one — which  they 
received*  and  in  which  they  exulted.* 

That  speech  of  Gamaliel  was  not  unworthy  of  a  grandson  of  HiUel — of 
one  of  those  seven  who  alone  won  the  supreme  title  of  Eabbanlm^ — of  one 
who  subsequently  became  a  President  of  the  Sanhedrin.  It  has  been  strangely 
misunderstood.  The  supposed  anachronism  of  thirty  years  in  the  reference  to 
Theudas  has  led  the  school  of  Baur  to  deny  altogether  the  genuineness  of  the 
speech,  but  it  has  yet  to  be  proved  that  the  aUusion  may  not  have  been 
j»erf eetly  correct.  The  notion  that  the  speech  was  due  to  a  secret  leaning  in 
favour  of  Christianity,  and  the  tradition  of  the  Clementine  Recognitions,  that 
Gamaliel  was  in  heart  a  Christian,^  have  no  shadow  of  probability  in  tlieir 
favour,  since  every  allusion  to  him  in  the  Talmud  shows  that  he  lived  and 

1  Cf.  Plat  And.  29.  irearo^i «i  e««p ^loAAw ^  vfui'.  "It  were  bett<r  f(»r  me  to  be 
called  *  fool  *  all  the  days  of  my  life,  than  to  be  made  wicked  before  ^a  Makom,**  t.e., 
God ;  Hterallv  "  the  Place ''  {Edioth,  ch.  ▼.  6). 

3  In  Spanish  and  Portuguese  fviano  (through  the  Arabic).  The  designation  otho  haUh, 
"thai  man,"  is  still  more  contemptuous.  i«r  ( Yeshu)  is  used  as  the  contraction  for  mvr, 
and  is  composed  of  the  initial  letters  of  an  imprecation. 

s  *<The  Sanhedrin  is  not  to  destroy  life,  but  to  save  *'  (Sarihedr,  42  6).  (See  Li^e  of 
Christ,  iL  353,  and  infra,  Excursus  YII. 

*  Deut.  XXV.  2. 

s  All  the  Babbans  except  Johanan  Ben  Zakkai  were  descendants  of  QamalieL 

•  HuIo,  Cod,  Apocr.,  p.  501 
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(lied  a  FLarisee.  Nor,  again,  is  there  the  least  ground  for  Schrader's  in« 
ilij^nation  against  his  supposed  assertion  of  the  principle  that  the  success  of  a 
religion  is  a  sufficient  test  of  its  truth.  We  must  remember  that  onlj  the 
briefest  outline  of  hb  speech  is  given,  and  all  that  Gkunaliel  seems  to  haye 
meant  was  this — *  Let  these  men  alone  at  present.  As  far  as  we  can  see,  they 
are  only  the  victims  of  a  harmless  delusion.  There  is  nothing  seditious  in 
their  practice,  nothing  subversive  in  their  doctrines.  Even  if  there  were  we 
should  have  nothing  to  fear  from  them,  and  no  need  to  adopt  violent  measures 
of  precaution.  Fanaticism  and  imposture  are  short-lived,  even  when  backed 
by  popular  insurrection ;  but  in  the  views  of  these  men  there  may  be  some- 
thing more  than  at  present  appears.  Some  germ  of  truth,  some  gleam  of 
revelation,  may  inspire  their  singular  enthusiasm,  and  to  fight  against  this 
may  be  to  fight  against  God.'  GamaHePs  plea  was  not  so  much  a  plea  for 
systematic  tolerance  as  for  temporary  cauticAi.^  The  day  of  open  rupture 
between  Judaism  and  Christianity  was  indeed  very  near  at  hand,  but  it  had 
not  yet  arrived.  His  advice  is  neither  due  to  the  quiescence  of  Pharisaic 
fatalism,  nor  to  a  '  fallacious  laisser  oiler  view  of  the  matter,  which  serves  to 
show  how  low  the  Jews  had  sunk  in  theology  and  political  sagacity  if  such 
was  the  counsel  of  their  wisest.'  ^  There  was  time,  Gamaliel  thought,  to  wait 
and  wat<jh  the  development  of  this  new  fraternity.  To  interfere  with  it 
might  only  lead  to  a  needless  embroilment  between  the  people  and  the 
Sanhedrin.  A  little  patience  would  save  trouble,  and  indicate  the  course 
which  should  be  pursued.  Gamaliel  was  sufficiently  clear-sighted  to  have 
observed  that  the  fire  of  a  foolish  fanaticism  dies  out  if  it  be  neglected,  and 
is  only  kindled  into  fury  by  premature  opposition.  Let  those  who  venture  to 
arraign  the  principle  of  the  wise  Rabbi  remember  that  it  is  practically 
identical  with  the  utterance  of  Christ,  "Every  plant,  which  my  heavenly 
Father  planted  not,  shall  be  plucked  up  by  the  roots.*'^ 

The  advice  was  too  sound,  and  the  authority  of  the  speaker  too  weighty, 
to  be  altogether  rejected.  The  Priests  and  Rabbis,  tortured  already  with 
guilty  anxiety  as  to  the  consequences  of  their  judicial  murder,  renewed  their 
futile  command  to  the  Apostles  to  preach  no  more  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  and 
scourging  them  for  disobedience  to  their  former  injunctions,  let  them  go. 
Neither  in  public  nor  in  private  did  the  Apostles  relax  their  exertions.  The 
gatherings  still  continued  in  Solomon's  porch ;  the  o^o^mb  were  still  held  in 
the  houses  of  the  brethren.  So  far  from  being  intimidated,  the  two  Apostles 
only  rejoiced  that  they  were  counted  worthy  of  the  honour  of  being  dis- 
honoured for  the  name  of  Him  on  whom  they  believed. 

1  Too  much  has,  perhaps,  been  made  of  the  ih»  ^  i(  ivOpotimv  us  contrasted  with 
et  Si  iK  Btov  ivrtVt  w.  38,  89;  of.  Gal.  i.  8,  9— (Beng.  iiivf  si  fit,  conditionaliter ;  «t  cony 
si  est,  categorice)~a8  though  Gamaliel  leaned  to  the  latter  view — **  womach  der  gesotzte 
ziceite  Fall  als  der  dem  Gamaliel  wahrscheinlichere  trscheint**  (Meyer).  It  merely 
means— 'If  it  should  be  from  men,  as  results  will  shofr,'  and,  'if,  a  case  which  I  at 
present  suppose,  from  God.*    (See  Winer.) 

'  Alford,  following  Schrader,  Der  Apostel  PaiUus, 

'  See  Matt.  xv.  13.  It  was  in  this  sense  that  Luther  urged  the  adrioe  of  Gamaliel 
«pon  the  Elector  of  Treves. 
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And  here  I  must  pause  for  a  moment  to  make  a  remark  on  the  groundis 
vliicli  liaro  led  many  modem  critics  to  reject  the  authority  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  to  set  it  down  as  a  romance,  written  in  the  cause  of  reconciliation 
between  Jndaising  and  Pauline  Christians.  My  object  in  this  volume  is  not 
controversiaL  It  has  been  my  endeavour  hero,  as  in  my  Life  of  Christ,  to 
diffuse  as  widely  as  I  can  a  dear  knowledge  of  the  Dawn  of  the  Christian 
Faith,  and  to  explain  as  lucidly  as  is  in  my  power  the  bearing  of  its  earliest 
documents.  But  I  have  carefully  studied  the  objections  urged  against  the 
authenticity  and  the  statements  of  the  New  Testament  writings ;  and  I  cannot 
forbear  the  expression  of  my  astonishment  at  the  baselessness  of  many  of  the 
hypotheses  which  have  been  accepted  in  their  disparagement.  Honesty  of 
course  demands  that  we  should  admit  the  existence  of  an  error  where  such  an 
error  can  be  shown  to  exist ;  but  the  same  honesty  demands  the  rejection  of  all 
charges  against  the  accuracy  of  the  sacred  historian  which  rest  on  nothing 
better  than  hostile  prepossession.  It  seems  to  me  that  writers  like  Baur  and 
Zeller — in  spite  of  their  wide  learning  and  great  literary  acumen — often  prove, 
by  captious  objections  and  by  indifference  to  coimter  considerations,  the  funda- 
mental weakness  of  their  own  system.^     Hausrath  altogether  rejects  the 

1  See  Baur,  Pa uZ.  L  35 ;  2ieller,  Die  Apottelgesch.,  p.  134.  Baur  assert*  that  Gamahel 
c<rald  not  have  delivered  the  speech  attributed  to  him  because  of  *'  the  striking  chrono- 
logical error  in  the  &P]P^  to  the  example  of  Theudaa."  And  yet  he  does  not  offer  any 
proof  either  that  the  Theudas  here  alluded  to  is  identical  "with  theTheudasof  Josephus,  or 
that  Josephus  must  necestarilp  be  right  and  St.  Luke  necessarily  wrong.  ZeUer,  while 
entering  more  fully  into  the  discussion,  seems  only  to  be  struck  by  the  resemblance 
between  the  two  impostors,  without  allowing  for  the  obvious  differences  in  the  accounts 
of  them  ;  and  he  attaches  an  extravagant  importance  to  the  silence  of  Josephus  about 
the  unimportant  movement  of  the  earlier  fanatic  to  whom  Gamaliel  is  supposed  to  allude  ; 
nor  does  he  notice  the  possibility,  admitted  even  by  a  Jewish  writer  (Jost,  Ge$ch,  d.  Jud. 
iL  76),  that  the  Theudas  of  Gamaliel  may  be  the  Simon,  a  slave  of  Herod,  of  Jos.  Antt. 
xvii.  10,  §  6 ;  Tac.  H,  v.  9.  On  this  identification,  see  Sonntag,  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  18:^, 
p.  622;  and  Hackett,  ad  loc.  Again,  critics  of  the  Tiibingen  school  point  out  the 
supposed  absurdity  of  believing  that  the  Sanhedrin  would  admit  *' a  notable  miracle" 
ana  yet  ptmish  the  men  who  penormed  it.  But  this  is  to  reason  from  the  standjwint  of 
modem  times.  The  Jews  have  never  denied  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  but  the^  have  not  on 
that  account  believed  in  His  mission.  Just  as  a  modem  Protestant,  familiar  with  the 
peculiarities  of  nervous  maladies,  might  accept  the  narrative  of  wonderful  cures  perforaied 
at  La  Salette,  without  for  a  moment  admittmg  the  reality  of  the  vision  which  is  supposed 
to  have  consecrated  the  place,  so  the  Jews  freely  admitted  the  possibility  of  inconclusive 
miracles,  which  they  attributed  generally  to  ki8houf(i.c.f  thaumaturgy,  miracles  wrought 
by  unhallowed  influence),  or  to  u*zrf  nrrw,  phantasmagoria,  or  deception  of  the  eyes. 
(Derenbourg,  Palett,  106,  n.  3;  361,  n.  1.)  Thus  they  allowed  miraculous  power  to 
idols  {Abh6da  Zara.  f .  54,  2).  There  is  a  Talmudio  anecdote  (perhap  a  sort  of  allegory 
on  Ecclcs.  X.  8)  which  exactly  illustrates  this  very  point.  K.  Ebezer  ben  Dama  was 
bitten  by  a  serpent,  and  Jacob  the  min  (t.e..  Christian)  offered  to  heal  him  in  the  name  of 
Jews,  *'Ben  Dama,  it  is  forbidden!"  said  his  uncle,  R.  Ismael.  "Let  me  do  it,' 
urged  Jacob;  **I  will  prove  to  you  by  the  Law  that  it  is  allowable."  Before  the 
Argument  was  over  the  sick  man  died.  "Happy  Ben  Dama !"  exclaimed  his  uncle; 
"  thou  hast  yielded  thy  soul  in  purity,  without  violating  a  precept  of  the  wise  "  {AbhOda 
Zara,  cf.  27,  6 ;  55,  1 ;  Jer,  Shabbatli,  14,  4). — When  St.  Luke  makes  Gamaliel  speak  of 
"Judas  of  GalUee,*'  whereas  Judas  was  born  at  Gamala,  and  commonly  known  as  Judas 
the  Gaulonite  {TaxXayinf^  iriip,  Jos.  Antt,  xviii.  1,  §  1),  this  trivial  peculiarity  would 
unquestionablv  have  been  paraded  by  German  critics  as  a  proof  of  the  unhistorical 
character  of  the  speech,  but  for  the  fortuiiate  accident  that  Josephus,  with  reference  to 
the  sphere  of  his  activity,  thrice  calls  him  h  roAiAoiOf  {AntL  xviii.  1,  §  6;  xz.  6,  §  2; 
JB.  /.  a  8,  §  1). 
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statemont  tliat  Paid  was  "brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,**  on  the  ground 
that  Paul  calls  himself  **  a  zealot  *'  for  the  traditions  of  the  fathers,  and  mitst 
therefore  have  belonged  far  i-ather  to  the  school  of  Shammai.  He  could  not, 
according  to  this  writer,  have  been  trained  by  a  Rabbi  who  was  remarkable  for 
his  mildness  and  laxity.  He  accordingly  assumes  that  the  author  of  the  Acts 
only  invents  the  relations  between  St.  Paul  and  Gamaliel  in  order  t<.>  confer  a 
sort  of  distinction  upon  the  former,  when  the  fame  of  Gamaliel  the  Second, 
founder  of  the  school  of  Jabne,  kept  alive,  in  the  second  century,  the  fame  of 
his  grandfather,  Gamaliel  the  Elder .^  Now  of  what  value  is  a  criticism  which 
contemptuously,  and  I  may  even  say  calumnionsly,  contradicts  a  writer  whoso 
accuracy,  in  matters  where  it  can  bo  thoroughly  tested,  receives  striking  con- 
firmation from  the  most  opposite  sources  ?  It  would  have  been  rightly  con- 
sidered a  very  trivial  blot  on  St.  Luke's  accuracy  if  he  had  fallen  into  some 
slight  confusion  about  the  enrobnent  of  Quirinus,  the  tetrarchy  of  Abilene, 
the  Ethnarch  under  Arotas,  the  Asiarchs  of  Ephesus,  the  "Praetors"  of 
Phihppi,  the  "Politarchs"  of  Thcssalonica,  the  *'Protos  "  of  Malta,  or  tho 
question  whether  "  Propraetor "  or  "  Pro-consul  **  was,  in  tho  numerous 
changes  of  those  days,  the  exact  official  title  of  the  Roman  Governor  of 
Cyprus  or  Corinth.  On  several  of  these  points  he  has  been  triumphantly 
charged  with  ignorance  and  error ;  and  on  all  these  points  his  minute  exacti- 
tnde  has  been  completely  vindicated  or  rendered  extremely  probable.  In  every 
historical  allusion — as,  for  instance,  tho  characters  of  Gallio,  Felix,  Festus, 
Ag^ppa  II.,  Ananias,  the  famine  in  the  days  of  Claudius,  the  decree  to  expel 
Jews  from  Rome,  the  death  of  Agrippa  I.,  the  rule  of  Aretas  at  Damascus,  the 
Italian  band,  &c. — he  has  been  shown  to  be  perfectly  faithful  to  facts.  Are  wo 
to  charge  him  with  fraudulent  assertions  about  Paul's  relation  to  Gamaliel  on 
the  questionable  supposition  that,  after  reaching  the  age  of  manhood,  the  pupil 
deviated  from  his  teacher's  doctrines  ?  *  Are  we,  on  similar  grounds,  to  charge 
Diogenes  Lacrtius  with  falsehood  when  ho  tells  us  that  Autisthenes,  the  Cynic, 
and  Aristippus,  the  Cyrenaic,  were  both  of  them  pupils  of  Socrates  ?  A  re- 
markable anecdote,  which  will  bo  quoted  farther  on,  has  recorded  the  terrible 
quarrel  between  tho  parties  of  Rabbi  Eliezer  and  Rabbi  Joshua,  of  whom  the 
former  is  called  a  Shammaite,  and  the  latter  a  Hillelite ;'  and  yet  both  of  them 
were  pupils  of  the  same  Rabbi,  the  celebrated  Hillelite,  R.  Johanan  Ben  Zaccai 
Such  instances  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied.  And  if  so,  what  becomes  of 
Hausrath's  criticism  ?  Like  many  of  tho  Tubingen  theories,  it  crumbles  into 
dust.* 

*  Ha-JUkken,  as  he  is  usually  called. 

'  Turning  to  Bnddseus,  Philot,  Hebraeorum  (1720),  I  find  that  he  answered  this 
objection  long  ago.  An  interesting  anecdote  in  Bcrachdiht  f.  16,  2,  shows  that  thd 
natural  kindness  of  QamaUel  was  too  strong  for  the  severity  of  his  own  teaching. 

3  Jer.  Shabbath,  i.  7. 

4  S6«  Bzoursus  V.,  "  QamaUel  and  the  School  of  Tiibingen." 
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ST.  STEPHEN  AND  THE  HELLENISTS. 
CHAPTER  YIL 

THB    DIASPOBA:     HBBBAI8M    AND    HELLENISM. 

T6wow  olm  ftm  ftfitwi  tbpfTy  i^s  olKovfiiinis  Zs  ob  irapaMiKTot  rovro  rh  4>^\oWf 
11^  (tie)  iwiKpserttrai  W  aJtnov, — Strabo,  ap,  Jos,  AnCt,  xiv.  7,  §  2.  (Cf.  PhiJo, 
£^.  ad  Gaiumj  36.) 

The  gradual  change  of  relation  between  the  Jews  and  the  Christians  VF&%i  an 
inevitable  result  of  the  widening  boundaries  of  the  Church.  Among  the 
early  oonyerts  were  "  Grecians,"  as  well  as  "  Hebrews,"  and  this  fact  naturally 
led  to  most  important  consequences,  on  which  hinged  the  historic  future  of 
the  Christian  Faith. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  any  real  comprehension  of  the  work  of 
Si  Paul,  and  of  the  course  of  events  in  the  days  after  Christ,  must  depend 
entirely  on  our  insight  into  the  difference  between  these  two  classes  of  Jews. 
And  this  is  a  point  which  has  been  so  cursorily  treated  that  we  must  here 
pause  while  we  endeavour  to  see  it  in  its  proper  light. 

When  the  successive  judgpments,  first  of  the  Assyrian,  then  of  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity,  had  broken  all  hopes  of  secular  power  and  all  thoughts  of 
secular  pride  in  the  hearts  of  the  Jews,  a  wholly  different  impulse  was  given 
to  the  current  of  their  life.  Settled  in  the  countries  to  which  they  had  been 
transplanted,  allowed  the  full  rights  of  citizenship,  finding  free  scope  for  their 
individual  energies,  they  rapidly  developed  that  remarkable  genius  for  com- 
merce by  which  they  have  been  characterised  in  all  succeeding  ages.  It  was 
ofnly  a  wretched  handful  of  the  nation — compared  by  the  Jewish  writers  to 
the  chafE  of  the  wheat — ^who  availed  themselves  of  the  free  permission  of 
Cyrus,  and  subsequent  kings  of  Persia,  to  return  to  their  native  land.^  The 
remainder,  although  they  jealously  preserved  their  nationality  and  their  tradi- 
tions, made  their  homes  in  every  land  to  which  they  had  been  drifted  by  the 
wave  of  conquest,  and  gradually  multiplying  until,  as  Josephus  tells  us,^  they 
crowded  every  corner  of  the  habitable  globe,  formed  that  great  and  remark- 
able body  which  continues  to  be  known  to  this  day  as  "  the  Jews  of  the 
Dispersion."^ 

I  Of  the  whole  nation  only  42,3C0  rettirned ;  and  as  the  separate  items  of  the  return- 
ing families  given  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  only  amo\int  to  30,000,  it  was  precariously 
conjectured  by  the  Jews  that  the  surplus  consisted  of  members  of  the  ten  tribes.  As  a 
body,  however,  the  ten  tribes  were  finally  and  absolutely  absorbed  into  the  nations— not 
improbably  of  Semitic  origin — among  whom  they  were  scattered  (Jos.  Antt.  xi.  5,  §  2 ; 
2  Ksdr.  xiiL  45).  Such  expressions  as  rb  twttKj^vKov  of  James  L  1 ;  Acts  xxri  7,  point 
ntther  to  past  reminiscences,  to  patriotic  yearnings,  and  to  the  sacredly-treasured  genea- 
logical  records  of  a  very  few  families,  than  to  any  demonstrable  reality.  Of  the  priestly 
families  only  four  courses  out  of  the  twenty-four  returned  (Ezra  ii.  36--39). 

«  Jofc  AfiU.  xiv.  7,  §  2.  ,   ,, 

s  The  word  ii  first  found  in  this  ieni«  in  Deut.  xxviil  25 ;  Pb.  cxlvii.  2.  "  He  shall 
P 
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This  Dispersion  of  the  Chosen  People  was  one  of  those  three  vast  and 
world-wide  events  in  which  a  Christian  cannot  but  see  the  hand  of  God  so 
ordering  the  course  of  history  as  to  prepare  the  world  for  the  Revelation  of 
His  Son.  (i.)  The  immense  field  covered  by  the  conquests  of  Alexander  gave 
to  the  civilised  world  a  Unity  of  Language,  without  which  it  would  have  been, 
humanly  speaking,  impossible  for  the  earliest  preachers  to  have  made  known 
the  good  tidings  in  every  land  which  they  traversed,  (ii.)  The  rise  of  the 
lioman  Empire  created  a  Political  Unity  which  reflected  in  every  direction  the 
doctrines  of  the  new  faith,  (iil)  The  dispersion  of  the  Jews  prepared  vast 
multitudes  of  Greeks  and  Eomans  for  the  Unity  of  a  pure  Morality  and  a 
monotheistic  Faith.  The  Grospel  emanated  from  the  capital  of  Judaea;  it 
was  preached  in  the  tongue  of  Athens ;  it  was  diffused  through  the  empiro 
of  Rome :  the  feet  of  its  earliest  missionaries  traversed,  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  the  solid  structure  of  undeviating  roads  by  which 
the  Roman  legionaries — **  those  massive  hammers  of  the  whole  earth  "^ — ^had 
made  straight  in  the  desert  a  highway  for  our  God,  Semite  and  Aryan  had 
been  unconscious  instruments  in  the  hands  of  God  for  the  spread  of  a  religion 
which,  in  its  first  beginnings,  both  alike  detested  and  despised.  The  letters 
of  Hebrew  and  Greek  and  Latin  inscribed  above  the  cross  were  the  prophetic 
and  unconscious  testimony  of  three  of  the  world's  noblest  languages  to  the 
undying  claims  of  Him  who  suffered  to  obliterate  the  animosities  of  the 
nations  which  spoke  them,  and  to  unite  them  all  together  in  the  one  great 
Family  of  God. 

This  contact  of  Jew  with  Greek  was  fruitful  of  momentous  consequences 
both  to  the  Aryan  and  the  Semitic  race.  It  is  true  that  the  enormous  dif- 
ferences between  the  morals,  the  habits,  the  tendencies,  the  religious  systems, 
'^ho  whole  tone  of  mind  and  view  of  life  in  these  two  great  human  families, 
inspired  them  with  feelings  of  mutual  aversion  and  almost  detestation.  Out 
of  the  chaos  of  struggling  interests  which  followed  the  death  of  Alexander, 
there  gradually  emerged  two  great  kingdoms,  the  Egyptian  and  the  Syrian, 
ruled  respectively  by  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Seleucids.  These  dynasties  had 
inherited  the  political  conceptions  of  the  great  Macedonian  conqueror,  and 
desired  to  produce  a  fusion  of  the  heterogeneous  elements  included  in  their 
government.  Both  alike  turned  their  eyes  to  Palestine,  which  became  the 
theatre  of  their  incessant  contentions,  and  which  passed  alternately  under  the 
sway  of  each.  The  Ptolemies,  continuing  the  policy  of  Alexander,  did  their 
utmost  to  promote  the  immigration  of  Jews  into  Egypt.  The  Seleucids,  both 
by  force  and  by  various  political  inducements,  settled  them  as  largely  as  they 
could  in  their  western  cities.  Alike  the  LagidsB  and  the  Seleucidse  knew  the 
value  of  the  Jews  as  quiet  and  order-loving  citizens.    To  the  shores  of  the 

gather  together  the  outcasts  (^ryj ;  LXX.,  ra?  ica<nropa?)  of  Israel."  It  is  also  found  in 
2  Mace.  i.  27,  "  Gather  together  those  that  are  scattered  from  us,  deliver  them  that  servo 
among  the  heathen."  They  were  originally  called  Bent  Oaleotha  (Ezra  vi  16).  In  John 
vii.  35,  Till'  i*A<nropay  rStv  'EXXrivtav  means  the  Jews  scattered  over  the  Greek  world.  The 
only  other  passages  where  it  occurs  in  the  N.T.  are  JamBs  1*  1 ;  1  Pet.  i*  L 
»  Shairi),  Mod.  CvJturt, 
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Mediierranean  flocked  an  ever-increasing  moltitude  of  Greek  merchants  and 
Greek  colonists.  "  The  torrent  of  Greek  immigration  soon  met  the  torrent 
of  Jewish  emigration.  Like  two  rivers  which  ponred  their  differently 
colonred  waves  into  the  same  basin  without  mixing  with  one  another,  these 
two  peoples  cast  themselves  on  the  yonng  Macedonian  cities,  and  there  simid- 
taneously  established  themselves  without  intermixture,  continually  separated 
by  the  irreconcilable  diversity  of  their  beliefs  and  customs,  though  continually 
flung  into  connexion  by  community  of  business  and  by  the  uniform  legislation 
which  protected  their  interests."^ 

The  effect  of  this  on  the  Greek  was  less  marked  and  less  memorable  than 
its  effect  on  the  Jew.  Judaism  was  more  Hellenised  by  the  contact  than 
Hellenism  was  Judaiscd.  There  can  bo  no  more  striking  proof  of  this  fact 
than  the  total  loss  by  the  *'  Sons  of  the  Dispersion "  of  their  own  mother 
tongue.  That  the  effects  on  the  Pagan  world  were  less  beneficial  than  might 
have  been  anticipated  was,  in  great  measure,  the  fault  of  the  Jews  themselves. 
That  sort  of  obtrusive  humility  which  so  often  marks  a  race  which  has  nothing 
to  live  on  but  its  memories,  was  mingled  with  an  invincible  prejudice,  a  rooted 
self -esteem,  an  unconcealed  antipathy  to  those  of  alien  race  and  religion,  which, 
-combined  as  it  was  with  commercial  habits  by  no  means  always  scrupulous, 
and  a  success  by  no  means  always  considerate,  alienated  into  disgust  the  very 
sympathies  which  it  should  have  striven  to  win.  The  language  in  which  the 
Jews  are  spoken  of  by  the  writers  of  the  Empire — a  language  expressive  of 
detestation  mingled  with  curiosity — sufficiently  accounts  for  the  outbreaks  of 
ihob  violence,  from  which  in  so  many  ages  they  have  been  liable  to  suffer. 
These  outbreaks,  if  not  connived  at  by  the  governing  authorities,  were  too 
often  condoned.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  the  influence  insensibly  exercised  by 
the  Jews  over  the  heathen  among  whom  they  lived  was  full  of  important 
consequences  for  ChristLonity.  "Victi,'*  says  Seneca,  '^victoribus  leges  dede^ 
rurU.'*  The  old  Paganism  was,  in  intellectual  circles,  to  a  great  extent  effete. 
Great  Pan  was  dead.  Except  in  remote  country  districts,  the  gods  of  Olympus 
were  idle  names.  In  Bome  the  terrors  of  Tartarus  were  themes  for  a  school- 
boy's laughter.  Religion  had  sunk  into  a  state  machinery .2  The  natural 
consequences  followed.  Those  minds  which  were  too  degraded  to  feel  the 
need  of  a  religion  were  content  to  wallow,  like  natural  brute  beasts,  in  the 
Stygian  pool  of  a  hideous  immorality.  Others  became  the  votaries  of  low 
foreign  superstitions,'  or  the  dupes  of  every  variety  of  designing  charlatans. 
But  not  a  few  were  attracted  into  the  shadow  of  the  synagogue,  and  the 
majority  of  these  were  women,*  who,  restricted  as  was  their  influence,  yet 

1  R«tus,  Thiol.  ChrlU  I.  i.  93;  and  in  Heraog,  Cyclop.  «.r.  "Hellenism."  On  this 
laopolity  see  Jos.  c.  Ap.  ii.  4. 

»  See  Juv.  ii.  149 ;  Boissier,  La  Religion  Rogtainc^  i  374—450  and  contm  Friedlander, 
.Sittcngcsch,  Roms  (who  goes  too  far). 

3  Because  these  presented  vaguer  and  more  shadowy  conceptions  of  the  Divine,  more 
possible  to  grasp  than  gross  concrete  images  (see  Hausrath.  Neut.  Zeitg.  ii.  70),  and 
because  Greek  religion  was  too  gay  for  a  sick  and  suffering  world  (Apnl.  Metam.  xi.  passim), 
-See  Cat.  x.  26 ;  Ov.  F.  iv.  dOQiA.  A.  i.  78 ;  Juv.  vi.  489,  523 ;  Tac.  Ann.  xvL  C,  &c.   ^ 

*  Tlie  important  part  played  by  these  proselyte*  (who  are  ulao  oallcd  *«^<Jf**w»,  9v&*fi«t9, 
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could  not  fiul  to  draw  the  attention  of  their  domestic  circles  to  the  belief 
which  they  had  embraced.  In  eyery  considerable  citj  of  the  Roman  Empire 
the  service  of  the  synagogue  was  held  in  Greek,  and  these  services  were 
perfectly  open  to  any  one  who  liked  to  be  present  at  them.  Greek,  too, 
became  emphatically  the  language  of  Christianity.  Multitudes  of  early  con- 
verts had  been  Jewish  proselytes  before  they  became  Chiistian  disciples.  They 
passed  from  the  synagogue  of  Hellenists  into  the  Church  of  Christ. 

The  influences  exercised  by  the  Dispersion  on  the  Jews  themselves  were, 
of  course,  too  varied  and  multitudinous  to  be  summed  up  under  one  head ;  yet 
we  may  trace  two  consequences  wluch,  century  after  century,  worked  in 
opposite  directions,  but  each  of  which  was  deeply  marked.  On  the  one  hand 
they  became  more  f nithful  to  their  religion ;  on  the  other  more  cosmopolitan 
in  their  views.  Altliough  they  made  their  home  in  the  heathen  countries  to 
which  they  liad  been  removed  by  conquest,  or  had  wandered  in  pursuit  of 
commerce,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  they  were  at  all  ready  to  forfeit  their 
nationality  or  abandon  their  traditions.  On  the  contrary,  the  great  majority 
of  them  clung  to  both  with  a  more  desperate  tenacity.  In  the  destruction  of 
their  independence  they  had  recognised  the  retribution  threatened  in  that 
long-neglected  series  of  prophecies  which  had  rebuked  them  for  their  idola- 
tries. Of  all  polytheistic  tendencies  the  Jew  was  cured  for  ever,  and  as 
though  to  repair  past  centuries  of  rebellion  and  indifference — as  though  to 
earn  the  fulfllmeut  of  that  great  promise  of  an  Anointed  Deliverer  which  was 
the  centre  of  all  their  hopes— they  devoted  themselves  with  all  the  ardour  of 
their  self-conscious  pride  to  keep  the  minutest  observances  of  their  Law  and 
ritual.  Tlieir  faitlifulness— a  complete  contrast  to  their  old  apostasies— was 
due  to  the  work  of  the  Soplterim,  or  Scribes.  It  was  towards  Jerusalem  that 
they  worshipped ;  it  was  to  the  Sanhedrin  of  Jerusalem  that  they  looked 
for  legal  decisions;  it  was  from  the  Amoraim  and  Tanaim  of  Jerusalem 
that  tliey  accepted  all  solutions  of  casuistical  difficulties;  it  was  from 
Jerusalem  that  were  flashed  the  fire-signals  ^hich  announced  over  many  lands 
the  true  date  of  the  new  moons;  it  was  into  the  treasury  of  Jerusalem  that 
they  poured,  not  only  the  stated  Temple-tribute  of  half  a  shekel,  but  gifts  far 
more  costly,  which  told  of  their  unshaken  devotion  to  the  church  of  their 
fathers.  It  was  in  Jerusalem  that  they  maintained  a  special  synagogfue,  and 
to  Jerusalem  that  they  made  incessant  X)ilginmages.^  The  hatred,  the  sus- 
picion, the  contempt  created  in  many  countries  by  the  exdusiveness  of  their 
prejudices,  the  peculiarity  of  their  institutions,  the  jealousy  of  their  successes, 
only  wedded  them  more  fanatically  to  the  observance  of  their  Levitical  rules 
by  giving  a  tinge  of  martyrdom  to  the  fulfilment  of  obligations.    It  became 

tifXa^U)  may  be  seen  in  Acts  x.  2;  xiii.  43  ;  xvi.  14,  &c.,  and  passim.  Owing  to  the 
painful  and,  to  Hellenic  imagination,  revolting  rite  of  circumcision,  women  were  more 
frequently  converted  to  Judaism  than  ^nen.  Joseplms  {B.  J.  ii.  20,  §  2)  tells  us  that 
nearly  all  the  women  of  Damascus  had  adopted  Judaism  ;  and  even  in  the  first  century 
three  celebrated  Rabbis  were  sons  of  heathen  mothers  who  had  embraced  the  faith  of 
Moses  (Derenbourg,  Palest.  ^  p.  223). 

»  See  Philo,  Legal,  86 ;  in  Place,  7 ;  Jos.  AntU  xvi.  6,  §8 1  xviil  9,  S  1  s  Oic.  pro  Place. 
28;  ShdUUim^  7,  4;  Bath  ifcwAana,  2,  4. 
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with  ihem  a  point  of  consdenoe  io  maintaiii  the  institutions  which  thoir 
heathen  neighbonrs  attacked  with  eyery  weapon  of  raillery  and  scorn.  Bat 
these  very  circumstances  tended  to  produce  a  marked  degeneracy  of  the 
religions  spirit.  The  idolatry,  which  in  old  days  had  fastened  on  the  visible 
symbols  of  alien  deities,  only  assumed  another  form  when  concentrated  on 
the  dead-letter  of  documents,  and  the  minute  ritualism  of  service.  Gradually, 
among  vast  masses  of  the  Jewish  x>eoplo,  religion  sank  almost  into 
fetichism.  It  lost  all  power  over  the  heart  and  conscience,  all  its  tender 
love,  all  its  inspiring  warmth,  all  its  illuminating  light.  It  bound  the 
nation  hand  and  foot  to  the  corpse  of  meaningless  traditions.  Even  the 
ethics  of  the  Mosaic  legislation  were  perverted  by  a  casuistry  which  was  at 
onee  timid  in  violating  the  letter,  and  audacious  in  superseding  the  spirit. 
In  the  place  of  moral  nobleness  and  genial  benevolence,  Judaism  in  its 
decadence  bred  only  an  incapacity  for  spiritual  insight,  a  self-satisfied  ortho- 
doxy, and  an  offensive  pride.  It  enlisted  murder  and  falsity  in  defence  of 
ignorant  Shibboleths  and  useless  forms.  The  difference  between  the  ideal 
Jew  of  earlier  and  later  times  can  only  be  measured  by  the  difference 
between  the  moral  principles  of  the  Law  and  the  dry  precedenta  of  the 
"M^ftbTi^ — by  the  difference  which  separates  the  Pentateuch  from  the  Talmud, 
yie  Book  of  Exodus  from  the  Ahhoda  Zara)- 

But  while  it  produced  these  results  in  many  of  the  Jewish  communities, 
there  were  others,  and  there  were  special  individuals  in  all  communities,  in 
whom  the  influence  of  heathen  surroundings  worked  very  differently.  There 
were  many  great  and  beautiful  lessons  to  be  learnt  from  the  better  aspects 
of  the  heathen  world.  If  there  was  a  grace  that  radiated  from  Jerusalem, 
there  were  also  gifts  which  brightened  Athens.  The  sense  of  beauty — the 
^Lquisiteness  of  art — the  largeness  and  clearness  of  insight — the  perfection 
of  literary  form  which  characterised  the  Greek  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  had 
left  the  world  an  immortal  heritage ;  and  Rome  had  her  own  lessons  to  teach 
of  dignity,  and  law,  and  endurance,  and  colonisation,  and  justice.  Commerce 
is  eminently  cosmopolitan.  The  Jewish  CaptiTity,  with  the  events  which 
followed  it,  made  the  Jews  a  commercial  people.  This  innate  tendency  of 
the  race  had  been  curbed,  first  by  the  Mosaic  legislation,'  then  by  the  influence 
of  the  prophets.  But  when  these  restrictions  had  been  providentially  re- 
moved, the  Jew  flung  himself  with  ardour  into  a  career  from  which  he  had 
been  hitherto  restrained.  So  far  from  regarding  as  identical  the  notions  of 
"  merchant"  and  *'  Canaanite,'*'  the  Babbis  soon  began  to  sing  the  praises  of 

i 

»  "  The  author  of  the  Pentateuch  and  tho  Tanatm  moved  in  different  worlds  of  ideas  ** 
(Kuenen.  iii  291). 

«  Deul  xvL  16, 17 ;  Lev.  xxv. ;  Ps.  evil.  23.     See  Jos.  c.  Ap.  i.  12.     The  chapter 

bo^^ins  with  the  remark,  ^fwif  rotiw  ovt«  X«*P«»'  otfov^cv  irapiXiov  oirr'  Cfiiropiatc  x<>^M<»'»  ovW 
tmU  vpbc  cAAAvt  dcA  rwmv  cVcfxtfuuf.  Munk  (PaUst.,  p.  39.3)  makes  some  excellent  remarks 
on  thia  subject,  showing  that  commerce  would  not  only  have  encouraged  intercourse  with 
the  heathen,  but  would  also  have  disturbed  the  social  equilibrium  at  which  Moses  aimed, 
ao  that  it  was  impossible  as  long  as  the  Law  was  rigidly  observed  (Hos.  zii.  8 ;  Aincs  viii. 
4-e,fto.). 

»  Tw^gom  of  Jonathan  (^ch,  ziv.  21). 
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trade.  "  There  can  be  no  worse  occupation  than  agricnlture ! "  said  B.  Eleazar. 
"  All  the  fanning  in  the  world  wUI  not  make  you  so  remuneratiye  as  com- 
merce/' said  Habh  ^  as  he  saw  a  cornfield  bowing  its  golden  ears  under  the 
summer  breeze.^  So  easy  is  it  for  a  people  to  get  over  an  archaic  legislation 
if  it  stands  in  the  way  of  their  interests  or  inclinations !  The  Mosaic  restric- 
tions upon  commerce  were,  of  course^  impracticable  in  dealing  with  Gentiles, 
and  in  material  successes  the  Jews  found  something,  at  any  rate,  to  make  up 
to  them  for  the  loss  of  political  independence.  The  busy  intercourse  of 
cities  wrought  a  further  change  in  their  opinions.  They  began  to  see  that 
God  never  meant  the  nations  of  the  world  to  stand  to  each  other  in  the  posi- 
tion of  frantic  antagonism  or  jealous  isolation.  A  Jerusalem  Rabbi,  ignorant 
of  everything  in  heaven  and  earth  and  under  the  earth,  except  his  own 
Halaclia,  might  talk  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  promiscuously  as  an 
*' elsewhere"  of  no  importance ;^  but  an  educated  Alexandrian  Jew  would' 
be  well  aware  that  the  children  of  heathen  lands  had  received  from  their 
Father's  tenderness  a  share  in  the  distribution  of  His  gifts.  The  silent  and* 
imperceptible  influences  of  life  are  often  the  most  permanent,  and  no 
amount  of  exclusiveness  could  entirely  blind  the  more  intelligent  sons  rf 
the  Dispersion  to  the  merits  of  a  richer  civilisation.  No  Jewish  boy  familiar 
with  the  sights  and  sounds  of  Tarsus  or  Antioch  could  remain  unaware  that 
all  wisdom  was  not  exhausted  in  the  trivial  discussions  of  the  Babbis ;  that 
there  was  something  valuable  to  the  human  race  in  the  Greek  science  which 
Jewish  nescience  denounced  as  thaumaturgy ;  that  there  might  be  a  better 
practice  for  the  reasoning  powers  than  an  interminable  application  of  the 
Midduth  of  Hillel;  in  short,  that  the  development  of  humanity  involves 
larger  and  diviner  duties  than  a  virulent  championship  of  the  exclusive  privi" 
leges  of  the  Jew.* 

We  might  naturally  have  conjectured  that  these  wider  83rmpathie8  woulcK 
specially  be  awakened  among  those  Jews  who  were  for  the  first  time  broughi 
into  dose  contact  with  the  great  peoples  of  the  Aryan  race.  That  contact 
was  first  effected  by  the  conquests  of  Alexander.  He  settled  8,000  Jews  in 
the  Thebais,  and  the  Jews  formed  a  third  of  the  population  of  his  new  city  of 
Alexandria.  Large  numbers  wore  brought  from  Palestine  by  Ptolemy  I.,  and 
they  gradually  spread  from  Egypt,  not  only  over  **  the  parts  of  Libya  about 

>  Bftbh  was  a  contemporary  of  Rabbi  (Jadah  the  Holy),  and  was  "Head  of  the 
Captivity." 

«  Yebhamm,  t  63,  L 

5  Y^  rnPVT,  "  outside  the  land  *'  (Frankl,  Jews  in  the  EaH,  ii.  34).  Something  like  the 
French  Id-btu, 

*  Many  of  the  Rabbis  regarded  the  Gentiles  as  little  better  than  so  much  fuel  for  the 
fires  of  Gehenna.  R.  Jose  construes  Isa.  xxxiii.  12,  "  And  the  peoples  shall  be  a  bumina 
{^lime."  Rabh  Bar  Shilo  explained  it  "that  they  should  be  burnt  because  of  their 
nefflect  of  the  Law,  which  was  written  upon  lime."  (See  the  curious  Hagadah  in  Soiah^ 
f.  35,  2.)    But  the  Hellenist  would  soon  learn  to  feel  that— 

**  An  knowledge  ii  not  couch'd  in  Hoses'  Law, 
The  Pentateuch,  or  what  the  Prophets  wrote ; 
The  Gentiles  also  know,  and  write,  and  teach 
To  admiration,  taught  by  Nature's  light"— Hoion,  Poor.  Reg,  tr.  SSft. 
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Cjrcne/'  bnt  along  the  whole  Mediterranean  coast  of  Africa.^  Selencus 
l^icator,  after  the  battle  of  Ipsos,  removed  them  by  thousands  from  Babylonia^ 
to  such  cities  as  Antioch  and  Soleuda ;  and,  when  ^their  progress  and  pros- 
perity were  for  a  time  sliaken  by  the  senseless  persecutions  of  Antiochua 
Epiphanes,  they  scattered  themselves  in  every  direction  until  there  was  hardly 
a  seaport  or  a  commercial  centre  in  Asia  Minor,  Macedonia,  Greece,  or  tho 
Islands  of  the  JSgean,  in  which  Jewish  communities  were  not  to  bo  found. 
The  vast  majority  of  these  Jewish  settlers  adopted  the  Greek  language,  and 
forgot  that  Aramaic  dialect  which  had  been  since  the  Captivity  the  language 
of  their  nation. 

It  is  to  these  Greek-speaking  Jews  that  the  term  Hellenist  mainly  and 
pn^>erly  refers.  In  the  New  Testament  there  are  two  words,  Hellen  and 
HeUeniiteSf  of  which  the  first  is  rendered  "  Greek,"  and  the  second  "  Grecian." 
The  word  "  Greek "  is  used  as  an  antithesis  either  to  "  barbarians  "  or  to 
"Jews."  In  the  first  case  it  means  all  nations  which  spoke  the  Greek 
language;'  in  the  second  case  it  is  equivalent  to  "  Gentiles.*' ^  The  meaning 
of  the  word  Hellenist  or  "  Grecian  **  is  wholly  different.  As  far  as  the  form 
is  concerned,  it  means,  in  the  first  instance,  one  who  '*  Grsecises  "  in  language 
or  mode  of  life,  and  it  points  to  a  difference  of  training  and  of  circumstances, 
not  to  a  difference  of  race.^  It  is  therefore  reserved  as  the  proper  antithesis, 
not  to  "  Jews," — since  vast  numbers  of  the  Hellenists  were  Jews  by  birth,-— 
but  to  strict  "  Hebrews."  The  word  occurs  but  twice  in  the  New  Testament,^ 
and  in  both  cases  is  used  of  Jews  who  had  embraced  Christianity  but  who 
spoke  Greek  and  used  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Bible  instead  of  the 
original  Hebrew  or  the  Cluddaic  Targ^um  of  any  Interpreter.^ 

>  See  Philo.  <?.  Fl,  ii.  523 ;  Jo§.  AfUt.^v.  7,  §  2 ;  Dr.  Deutaoh  in  Kifcto'a  Cyd,,  9.v, 
**  Dispenion ;  *^  and  Canon  Wettoott  In  Smith'a  Bibk  Diet, 

»  See  Act*  xviii.  17 ;  1  CJor.  i.  22,  23;  Rom.  i.  14.  The  emissaries  of  Abffarua— if  such 
they  were— who  applied  to  Philip  when  they  wished  to  see  Jesus  were  '^Greeks,'*  not 
"Grecians  **  (John  xii.  20). 

»  Bom.  L  16 ;  iL  9 ;  iiL  9 ;  1  Cor.  x.  32 ;  Gal.  ii.  3.  &c.  Thus  in  2  Mace.  iv.  13, 
'EAXifyttrfiot  is  equivalent  to  aAAo<^v\i(rfuk  ;  and  in  iv.  10,  15  ;  vi.  9,  rA 'EAAi^vtira  »jO»i  racau^ 
••  Paganism  ;"  and  in  Isa.  ix.  12,  **  Philistines  "  is  rendered  by  the  LXX.  'EAAn*^?. 

<  Cf.  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  3,  12. 

*  Acts  vi.  1 ;  ix.  29.     In  xi.  20  the  true  reading  is'EAAijw?. 

«  Some  of  the  Hebfraising  Hellenists  hated  even  tho  Septuagint  (Gelger,  Urttchr.  41'J, 
430 ;  Zunz,  OoUesd,  Vort,  95).    The  various  classes  of  Christians  may  be  tabulated  aa 

follows:—  ^^  ^, 

Christiana, 

! 


Circumcised.  Undrcumcised. 

I I 


I  J  I 

Hcbralb't&                     Hellenists.            "  Proselytes  of  "  Proselytes  of  Heathen 

RIghteousuess."  the  Gate."  Converts. 

e.a.  Nicolas,  $.g.  Coruulius,  eg.  Trot'hinm;, 

Acts  vi  5.  Act3  X.  2.  Acts  xxl.  2tf. 


Strict  LIbcnU.       Judaic.  LIberaL 

«.9.  "Certain  e.g.  Peter,      (Hala-  (Haga- 

from  Acta  xi  3.      chists.)  diats.) 

James,"  Acts  ix.  e.g.  Paul 

OaL  U.  IS.  29. 
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Now  this  Hellenism  expressed  many  shades  of  difference,  and  therefore  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  word  Hellenist  varies  with  the  circnmstances  nnder  which 
it  is  used.  The  accident  of  language  might  make  a  man,  technically  speaking, 
a  Hellenist,  when  politically  and  theologically  ho  was  a  Hehrew ;  and  this 
must  have  been  the  condition  of  those  Hellenists  who  disputed  against  the 
arguments  of  St.  Paul  in  his  first  visit  to  Jerusalem.^  On  the  other  hand,  the 
name  might  imply  that  alienation  from  the  system  of  Judaism,  which  in  some 
Jews  extended  into  positive  apostasy,  and  into  so  deep  a  shame  of  their 
Jewish  origin,  as  to  induce  them,  not  only  iii  the  days  of  Jason  and  Menelaus,* 
but  even  under  the  Herods,  to  embrace  the  practices  of  the  Greeks,  and  even 
to  obliterate  the  external  sign  of  their  nationality.'*  Others  ^ain,  like  the 
astute  Herodian  princes,  were  hypocrites,  who  played  fast  and  loose  with 
their  religion,  content  to  be  scrupulous  Jews  at  Jerusalem,  while  they  could 
be  shameless  heathen  at  Berytus  or  Csesarea.  But  the  vast  majority  of 
Hellenists  lay  between  these  extremes.  Contact  with  the  world  had  widened 
their  intelligence  and  enabled  them  so  far  to  raise  their  heads  out  of  the  heavy 
fog  of  Jewish  scholasticism  as  to  distinguish  between  that  which  was  of 
eternal  and  that  which  was  but  of  transient  significance.  Far  away  from 
Jerusalem,  where  alone  it  was  possible  to  observe  the  Levitical  law,  it  was  a 
natural  result  that  they  came  to  regard  outward  symbols  as  merely  valuable 
for  the  sake  of  inward  truths.  To  this  class  belonged  the  wisest  members  of 
the  Jewish  Dispersion.  It  is  to  them  that  wo  owe  the  Septuagint  translation, 
the  writings  of  Philo  and  Josephus,  and  a  large  cycle  of  historical,  poetic,  and 
apocryphal  literature.  Egypt  was  the  main  centre  of  this  Graeco-Jewish 
activity,  and  many  of  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
art,  the  learning,  and  the  accomplishments  of  the  Greeks.^  It  is  hardly  to  be 
wondered  at  that  these  more  intellectual  Jews  were  not  content  with  an 
infructuoso  Rabbinism.  It  is  not  astonishing  that  they  desired  to  represent 
the  facts  of  their  history,  and  the  institutions  of  their  religion,  in  such  an 
aspect  as  should  least  waken  the  contempt  of  the  nations  among  whom  they 
lived.*  But  although  this  might  be  done  with  perfect  honesty,  it  tended,  no 
doubt,  in  some  to  the  adoption  of  unauthorised  additions  to  their  history,  and 
unauthorised  explanations  of  their  Scriptures — ^in  one  word,  to  that  stylo  of 

»  Acts  ix.  29. 

3  See  2  Mocc.  iv.  13,  teqq.,  "  Now  such  was  the  height  of  Greek  fashions,  and  increase 
of  heathenish  manners,  through  the  exceeding  profaneness  of  Jason,  that  ungodly  wretch, 
and  no  high  priest,  .  .  .  that  the  priests,  .  .  .  despising  the  temple,  .  .  .  hastened  to 
be  nartakers  of  the  tmlawful  allowance  in  the  place  of  exercise,  after  the  game  of  Disoiu 
called  them  forth,"  &c.  TT^Wi  p^  ms^,  'Hhe  abominable  kingdom  of  Javan,"  is  an  ex- 
pression which  stereotypes  the  hatred  for  Greek  fashions. 

a  inunnuriihf  (1  Cor.  vii  18).  The  condition  of  a  iptep  (1  Mace.  1 16;  Joa.  AnU,  xit 
6,  §  1).     (On  Judaic  Hellenism,  see  Ewald,  Getch,  v.  §  ii.  4.) 

<  Thus,  an  Esekiel  wrote  a  tragedy  on  Moses ;  another,  Philo,  wrote  an  Epic  on 
Jerusalem  ;  Theodotus,  a  tragedy  on  the  Bape  of  Dina ;  Demetrius  and  Eupolemos  wrote 
secular  history.  The  story  of  Susanna  is  a  novelette.  But  the  feeling  of  stricter  Jews 
was  sternly  opposed  to  these  forms  of  literary  activity.  In  the  letter  of  Aristeas  we  are 
told  that  Theopompus  was  struck  with  madness,  and  Theodektes  with  blindness,  for 
offences  in  this  direction  (Hausrath,  Neut.  Zeitff,  ii.  ISO). 

^  Such  was  the  main  ooject  of  Josephus  in  his  AfUiquUia. 
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exegeeM  wluch,  smce  it  dodnced  anything  out  of  anything,  nnllified  the  real 
ngnificance  of  the  sacred  records.^  Nor  can  we  be  surprised  that  this  Alex- 
andrian theosophy — ^these  allegoric  interpretations — this  spirit  of  toleration 
for  the  Pagan  systems  by  which  they  were  surrounded — ^were  regarded  by  the 
stricter  Jews  as  an  incipient  revolt  from  Mosaism  thinly  disguised  under  a 
hybrid  phraseology.^  Hence  arose  the  antagonism  between  advanced  Hellenists 
and  the  Hebrews,  whose  whole  patriotic  existence  had  concentrated  itself  upon 
the  Mosaic  and  Oral  Law.  l%e  severance  between  the  two  elements  became 
wider  and  wider  as  the  Jews  watched  the  manner  in  which  Christianity 
spread  in  the  Gentile  world.  The  consciousness  that  the  rapidity  of  that 
diffoson  was  due,  not  only  to  the  offer  of  a  nobler  faith,  but  also  to  the 
loosening  of  aa  intolerable  yoke,  only  made  their  exdusiveness  more  obstinate. 
It  was  not  long  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  that  there  took  place  in  the  school 
of  B.  Hananiah  Ben  Hiskiah  Ben  Garon,  that  memorable  meeting  at  which 
dghteen  ordinances  were  resolved  upon,  of  which  it  was  the  exclusive  object 
to  widen  the  rift  of  difference  between  Jews  and  Pagans.  These  ordinances, 
to  whidi  the  Mishna  only  alludes,  are  found  in  a  baratta  ("  supplemental 
addition '')  of  B.  Simeon  Ben  Johai  in  the  second  century,  and  they  consist  of 
prohibitions  which  render  impossible  any  interchange  of  social  relations 
between  Jews  and  heathen.  It  was  in  vain  that  B.  Joshua  and  the  milder 
ffiDelites  protested  against  so  dangerous  a  bigotry.  The  quarrel  passed  from 
words  to  blows.  The  followers  of  Hillel  were  attacked  with  swords  and  lances, 
and  some  of  them  were  killed.  **  That  day,"  says  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  "was 
as  disastrous  to  Israel  as  the  one  on  which  they  made  the  golden  calf;"  but  it 
seemed  to  bo  a  general  opinion  that  the  eighteen  resolutions  could  not  be 
rescinded  even  by  Ellas  himself,  because  the  discussion  had  been  closed  by 
bloodshed ;  and  they  were  justified  to  the  national  conscience  by  the  savage 
massacres  which  had  befallen  the  Jews  atBeth-shan,  Ceesarea,  and  Damascus.^ 
The  feelings  of  Jews  towards  Pagans  were  analogous  to  the  hatred  of 
Hebrews  to  Hellenists.  In  later  days  the  Christians  absorbed  the  entire  fury 
of  that  detestation  which  had  once  burned  in  the  Jewish  heart  against 
Hellenism.  When  a  question  arose  as  to  the  permissibiliiy  of  burning  the 
Gospels  and  other  books  of  the  Christians  (Mintm),  considering  how  frequently 

1  The  viewa  of  these  liberal  HelleniBts  may  be  seen  represented  in  the  works  of  the 
Mendo-Aiisteas,  the  pseudo-Aristobulus,  and  in  the  verses  of  Phocylides  (Kuenen, 
Mdigian  of  Iwrad^  iii.  180).  It  was  the  aim  of  an  entire  cycle  of  literature  to  prove  that 
aU  Greek  wisdom  was  deriyed  from  Jewish  sources,  and  the  names  of  Orpheus  and  the 
Sibyl  were  frequently  given  to  Jewish  forgeries  and  interpolations  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom, 
T.  4 ;  Enseb.  Praqt.  Evang,  vii.  14 ;  viiL  10 ;  xiii.  12).  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  the  Epistle 
of  Jeremiab.  the  letter  of  pseudo-HeracUtus,  &o.,  belong  to  this  class  of  writings.  See 
too  Wisd.  ot  Solomon  x.— xii. :  Jos.  e.  Ap.  ii.  39;  Hausrath,  N.  ZeUgetch,  ii.  100,  9q, 
Josephus  says  that  Pythagoras  borrowed  from  Moses  (c  Ap,  L  22). 

>  Such  Hebraising  Hellenists  are  the  author  of  "  the  Epistle  of  Jeremiah,**  and  (on  the 
whole)  of  liVisdom  (tee  vii  ^,  seg.,  xiii.— xix.).  *'The  liberal  Hellenists  spiritualised  and 
▼olatitiBed  the  wall  of  partition  between  Jews  and  Pagans,*'  so  that,  although  Philo  said 
that  the  wall  should  still  be  kept  up,  it  is  not  surnrising  to  find  that  his  nephew,  the 
Proeoratoi  Tiberius  Alexander,  had  abandoned  Judainn  (Jos.  AnU,  xx.  5,  §  2 ;  Kuenen, 
Md.  ofltrad,  iii). 

s  ShahbcM^  i  7;  QritE,  iii. 494;  Derenbourg,  Po^eit,  p.  274. 
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thej  contained  tLo  name  of  Qod,  "  May  I  lose  my  son,**  exclaimed  Babbi 
Tarphon,  "  if  I  do  not  fling  those  books  into  the  fire  when  they  come  into  my 
hands,  name  of  God  and  all.  A  man  chased  by  a  murderer,  or  threatened  by 
a  serpent's  bite,  ought  rather  to  take  refuge  in  an  idol's  temple  than  in  tlie 
bouses  of  the  Minim,  for  these  latter  know  the  truth  and  deny  it,  whereas 
idolaters  deny  Grod  because  they  know  Him  not."  * 

Such,  then,  being  the  feelings  of  the  Palestinian  Jews  with  regard  to  every 
approach  towards  idolatry,  the  antagonism  between  them  and  the  more  liberal 
Hellenists  rose  from  the  veiy  nature  of  things,  and  was  so  deeply  rooted  that 
we  are  not  surprised  to  find  a  trace  of  it  even  in  the  history  of  the  Church ; — 
for  the  earliest  Christians — ^tho  Apostles  and  disciples  of  Jesus— were  almost 
exclusively  Hebrews  and  Israelites,^  the  former  being  a  general,  and  the  latter 
a  religious  designation.  Their  feeling  towards  those  who  were  Hellenists  in 
principles  as  well  as  in  language  would  be  similar  to  that  of  other  Jews,  how- 
ever much  it  might  be  softened  by  Christian  love.  But  the  jealousies  of  two 
sections  so  widely  diverse  in  their  sympathies  would  be  easily  kindled;  and  it  is 
entirely  in  accordance  with  the  independent  records  of  that  period  that,  ''when 
the  number  of  the  disciples  was  being  multiplied,"  there  should  have  arisen* 
as  a  natural  consequence, "  a  murmuring  of  the  Grecians  agiunst  the  Hebrews." 

The  special  ground  of  complaint  was  a  real  or  fancied  neglect  of  the  widows 
of  Hellenists  in  the  daily  ministration  of  food  and  assistance.  There  might 
be  some  jealousy  because  all  the  offices  of  the  little  Church  were  administered 
by  Hebrews,  who  would  naturally  have  been  more  cognisant  of  the  claims  of 
their  immediate  compatriots.  Widows,  however,  were  a  class  who  specially 
required  support.  We  know  how  full  a  discussion  St.  Paul  applies  to  their 
general  position  even  at  Corinth,  and  we  have  already  mentioned  that  some  of 
the  wisest  regulations  attributed  to  Gramaliel  were  devoted  to  ameliorating  the 
sufferings  to  which  they  were  exposed.  In  the  seclusion  to  which  centuries  of 
custom  had  devoted  the  Oriental  woman,  the  lot  of  a  widow,  with  none  to  plead 
her  cause,  might  indeed  be  bitter.  Any  inequalities  in  the  treatment  of  the 
class  would  awaken  a  natural  resentment,  and  the  more  so  because  previous  to 
their  conversion  these  widows  would  have  had  a  claim  on  the  Corhan,  or 
Temple  treasury.' 

But  the  Apostles  met  these  complaints  in  that  spirit  of  candour  and 
generosity  which  is  the  best  proof  how  little  they  wore  responsible  for  any 
partiality  which  may  have  been  shown  to  the  widows  of  the  Hebrews.  Sum- 
moning a  meeting  of  the  disciples,  they  pointed  out  to  them  that  the  day  had 
now  come  in  which  it  was  inconvenient  for  the  Apostles  to  have  anything 
further  to  do  with  the  apportionment  of  charity^— «  routine  task  which 

1  Shabbath,  116 a;  Derenbotirg,  p.  3S0. 

^  The  HcUenio  names  of  Philip  and  Andrew  prove  nothing,  because  at  ttiifl  epoch  such 
names  were  common  among  the  Jews.  But  they  maj  have  had  Hellenic  connexioni. 
(JohnxiL20.) 

3  2  Mace.  iii.  10,  *^  Then  the  high  priest  told  him  (Heliodorus)  that  there  was  such 
money  laid  up  for  the  relief  of  widows  and  fatherless  children." 

^  \ct8.  vL  2,  eMMcorctr  rpoir^K.    That  rp«ff«^  hu  not  here  its  meaning  of  ''bank** 
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Averted  them  from  more  serious  and  important  duties.  They  therefore  bade 
ihe  meeting  elect  soren  men  of  blameless  character,  high  spiritual  gifts,  and 
practical  wisdom,  to  form  what  we  should  call  a  committee  of  management, 
And  relieve  the  Apostles  from  the  burden,  in  order  that  they  might  deroto 
iheir  energies  to  prayer  and  pastoral  work.  The  advice  was  followed,  and 
seven  were  presented  to  the  Apostles  as  suitable  persons.  Tliey  were  admitted 
to  the  duties  of  their  position  with  prayer  and  the  laying  on  of  hands,  which 
have  been  thenceforth  naturally  adopted  in  every  ordination  to  the  office  of  a 
deacon.^ 

The  seven  elected  were  Stephen,  Philip,  Proohoms,  Nicanor,  Timon, 
Parmenas,  and  Nicolas,  a  proselyte  of  Antioch.  The  fact  that  every  one  of 
ibem  bears  a  Greek  name  has  often  been  appealed  to  as  a  proof  of  tiie  con- 
dliatoriness  of  the  Apostles,  as  though  they  had  elected  every  one  of  their 
eommiitee  from  the  very  body  which  had  found  some  reason  to  complain. 
Hds,  however,  would  have  been  hardly  just.  It  would  have  been  to  fly  into 
an  opposite  ertreme.  The  frequency  with  which  the  Jews  of  this  time  adopted 
Greek  names  prevents  us  from  drawing  any  conclusion  as  to  their  natiomdity. 
But  although  we  cannot  be  certain  about  the  conjecture  of  Gieseler  that  three 
of  them  were  Hebrews,  three  of  them  Hellenists,  and  one  a  proselyte,  it  is  only 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  choice  of  them  from  different  sections  of  the 
Church  would  be  adopted  as  a  matter  of  fairness  and  conunon  sense.  And  the 
fact  that  a  Gkntile  like  Nicolas  should  thus  have  been  selected  to  fill  an  office 
80  honourable  and  so  responsible  is  one  of  the  many  indications  which  mark 
the  gradual  dawn  of  a  new  conception  respecting  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Though  two  alone '  of  the  seven  are  in  any  way  known  to  us,  yet  this 

fJos.  AnU.  xiL  2,  §  3  :  cf.  rpttvc^irotf,  Matt.  xxv.  27 ;  rpavt^ay,  Luke  idx.  23),  is  clear  from 
the  context. 

1  The  leven  officerg  were  not,  however,  ''deacons "  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word, 
nor  were  they  mere  almoners.  The  onlv  special  title  given  to  any  one  of  them  is 
Evangelist  (Acts  xxt  8).  Alike  their  gifts  and  their  functions  are  loftier  than  those 
required  for  deacons  in  1  Tim.  iii.  Deacons  in  the  modem  sense  find  their  nearer 
prototypes  in  the  vwrtpoi  and  vtayCoKoi  (Acts  v.  5,  10 ;  cf.  Luke  xxii.  26),  and  in  the 
Chaaantm  of  the  synagogue  (Luke  iv.  20).  The  seven,  as  St.  Ohrysostom  observes, 
lather  had  the  duties  of  presbyters,  and  must  be  regarded  as  a  bodv  chosen  only  for  a 
special  purpose — r^«f  «!«  toOto  ix^iporoy^/i^ay.  Another  anali^y  for  this  appointment  was 
iumiahed  ay  the  existing  institution  of  three  almoners  (ParncuUn),  who  undertook  the 
collection  and  distribution  of  the  "alms  of  the  cup"  (see  Dr.  Ginsburg  in  Kitto,  i.v, 
'*  Synagogue  '*)  and  "alms  of  the  box  "  in  the  Jewish  synagogues ;  and  these  were  alwavs 
«homl>v  the  entire  congregation  of  the  synagogue,  as  the  Apostles  here  suggest  should 
be  done  m  the  case  of  the  new  functionaries. 

3  Nicolas  is  no  exception.  If,  as  early  tradition  asserted,  Luke  was  himself  "a 
proeelyte  of  Antioch"  (Euseb.  ff.  E.  iii,  4;  Jer.  De  Virr.  IlluttrJ),  this  mav  have 
anggeeted  the  passing  reference  to  him.  The  evidence  which  connects  him  with  "  the  sect 
of  the  Nicolaitanes  "  (Rev.  ii.  6. 15),  and  the  story  that  they  adopted  both  their  name 
ftnd  their  abominable  doctrines  from  a  perversion  of  his  remark  that  we  ou^ht  wapaxana9i 
ri  noKi,  are  insufficient.  wapax(ni<r9ait  though  used  of  unrestrained  indulgence  (Suid.), 
has  uso  the  sense  of  d(axpii«^u>  to  mortify  (Just.  M.  Apol.  49).  Irenaeus  (c.  ffaer.  i.  47), 
followed  by  many  of  the  Fathers  (Hippoly tus,  JL  ff,  yu,36;  Tertullian,  D€  Praeaer, 
Haetft,  e.  46).  accepts  the  tradition  of  his  connexion  with  the  sect.  Clemens  of 
Alexandria,  while  defending  him  from  the  charge  of  personal  immorality,  and  admitting 
that  the  meaning  of  his  words  (which,  to  say  the  least,  were  unfortunately  chosen)  had 
lieen  entirely  misunderstood  (r^v  jyicpkrciar  rwv  rcpivrov^aorMv  ^^vitv  rb  "  vopaxowo^M  rg 
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election  was  a  crisis  in  the  hi8ix>Ty  of  the  Ohnrch.  At  the  work  of  Philip  we 
shall  glance  hereafter,  bnt  we  must  now  follow  the  career  of  Stephen,  whicli, 
brief  as  it  was,  marked  the  beginning  of  a  memorable  epoch.  For  St.  Stephen 
mnst  be  regarded  as  the  immediate  predecessor  of  him  who  took  the  most  pro- 
minent part  in  bringing  about  his  martyrdom ;  he  mnst  be  regarded  as  having 
been,  in  a  far  truer  sense  than  Gamaliel  himself,  the  Teacher  of  St.  Paul.  St. 
Paul  has,  indeed,  been  called  a  "  colossal  St.  Stephen ;"  but  had  the  life  of 
8t.  Stephen  been  prolonged — had  he  not  been  summoned,  it  may  be,  to  yet 
loftier  spheres  of  activity — ^we  know  not  to  what  further  heights  of  moral 
g^randeur  he  might  have  attained.  We  possess  but  a  single  speech  to  show  his 
intellect  and  inspiration,  and  we  are  suffered  to  catch  but  one  glimpse  of  his 
life.  His  speech  influenced  the  whole  career  of  the  greatest  of  the  Apostles, 
and  his  death  is  the  earliest  martyrdom. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

WOBK  AKD  HABTTBDOM  OF  ST.  STEPHEE. 

Tla6\ov  6  StSi^iTiraXos.— Basil  Seleuc.  Orat.  de  8.  Steph. 

Ka2  Y9oi  ris  tiv  rb  \ty6fityou  catpus  tl  r^v  <ro^Ux»  rov  Src^dCvov,  c2  r^y  Tlirp9w 
yXSrrray,  tl  r^v  UaiXov  pvfi^v  ivv(yf]rru(,  rrSoi  ovhtv  avrovs  (<p€p(y  oif^lv  t^/o-raro,  oi> 
9rifJL&v  BvfihSf  o{t  rvpivvav  itraycurrdffus,  oit  ^aifiSyap  ^irfjBovA^,  oi  Bdvaroi  KoBrifieptpot, 
AAA'  &<rT€p  TOTOfLol  iroAA^  r^  hi(tp  <p9p6fifvoi  o6r»  irdyra  irapturlporrts  hrftcw, — 
S.  Chuyb.  in  Joan,  Mom,  H.  Oj>p,  viii.  30. 

"  This  farther  only  have  I  to  say,  my  lords,  that  like  as  St.  Paul  was  present  and 
consenting  to  the  death  of  the  proto-martyr  St.  Stephen,  and  yet  they  he  now  twain 
holy  saints  in  heaven, .  .  .  so  I  verilv  trust  we  may  hereafter  meet  in  heaven 
merrily  together,  to  our  everlasting  salvation." — Zatt  Words  of  Sir  T.  More  to  At« 
Judges, 

The  appointment  of  the  Seven,  partly  because  of  their  zeal  and  power,  and 
partly  because  of  the  greater  freedom  secured  for  the  Apostles,  led  to  marked 
successes  in  the  progress  of  the  Church.  Not  only  was  the  number  of 
disciples  in  Jerusalem  greatly  multiplied,  but  even  a  large  number  of  the 
priests^  became  obedient  to  tho  faith.    Up  to  this  time  the  acceptance  of  the 

vapKl"  iiitamcei,  Strom,  lii  iv.  26,  ed.  Pott.,  p.  523),  yet  tells  a  dubious,  and  probably 
mistaken,  story  about  his  conduct  when  charged  with  jealousy  of  his  wife.  Tnis  story 
is  repeated  bj  Eusebius  iff.  E,  lii.  29),  and  other  Fathers.  For  further  informatron  on 
the  subject,  and  on  the  identification  oy  Cocceius  c*  Nicolas  with  Balaam  in  Bev.  ii,  see 
Giesoler,  £cc.  Hist,  i.  86,  E.T. ;  Mansel,  Gnostic  Her,,  p.  72;  Derenbour^.  p.  363. 

^  Cf.  John  xii.  42.  Commentators  have  resorted  to  extraordinary  shuts  to  get  rid  of 
this  simple  statement,  which,  as  I  have  shown  in  the  text,  involves  no  improbability. 
Some  would  adopt  the  whoUj  worthless  v.  1.  lovdotMv  found  in  a  few  cursive  HSS.  aiod 
the  Fhiloxenian  Syriac.  Others  accept  Beza's  conjectural  emendation,  voAvs  rr  h^kK  kcU 
Itpitav  (sc.  rtKff).  others,  again,  follow  Heinsius  and  Eisner  in  the  suggestion  that 
*XAo?  tw  itpiviv  means  "priests  of  the  common  order,"  "plebeian  priests,"  what  tho  Jews 
might  have  called  p«n  nay  or  "  people-of-the-land  priests,"  as  distinguished  from  the 
Thalm^  hachiochdmtm,  or  "  learned  priests ; "  but  there  is  no  trace  that  any  such  dis- 
tinction ezistedi  although  it  is  in  *«jpeu  all  but  certain  that  none  of  these  oonverts  came 
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Gospel,  80  far  from  inTolTing  any  rupture  with  Judaism,  was  consistent  with 
a  most  scrupulous  devotion  to  its  obserrancos.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  thai 
the  priests  in  Jerusalem,  and  a  few  other  cities,  were  a  multitudinous  body,^ 
and  that  it  was  only  the  narrow  aristocratio  clique  of  a  few  alien  families  who 
were  Sadducees  in  theology  and  Herodians  in  politics.  Many  of  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  priesthood  were  doubUess  Pharisees,  and  as  the  Pharisees  were 
doToted  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Besurrection,  there  was  nothing  inconsistent 
with  their  traditions  in  admitting  the  M essiahship  of  a  Bison  Saviour.  Such 
a  belief  would  at  this  time,  and  indeed  long  afterwards,  have  made  little 
difference  in  their  general  position,  although  if  they  were  true  believers  it 
would  make  a  vast  difference  in  their  inward  life.  The  simplicity,  the  fervour, 
the  unity,  the  spiritual  gifts  of  the  little  company  of  GulilaBans,  would  be 
likely  to  attract  the  serious  and  thoughtful  They  would  be  won  by  these 
graces  for  more  than  by  irresistible  logic,  or  b^  the  appeals  of  powerful  elo- 
quence. The  mission  of  the  Apostles  at  this  time  was,  as  has  been  well 
observed,  no  mere  apostolate  of  rhetoric,  norwoidd  tJieyfor  a  moment  pretend 
to  be  other  than  they  were — ^illiterate  men,  untrained  in  the  schools  of  tech- 
nical theology  and  rabbinic  wisdom.  Had  they  been  otherwise,  the  argument 
for  tibe  truth  of  Christianity,  which  is  derived  from  the  extraordinary  rapidity 
of  its  dissemination,  would  have  lost  half  its  force.  The  weapons  of  the 
Apostolic  warfare  were  not  carnal.  Converts  were  won,  not  by  learning  or 
argument,  but  by  the  power  of  a  new  testimony  and  the  spirit  of  a  new  life. 

Up  to  this  period  the  name  of  Stephen  has  not  occurred  in  Christian 
history,  and  as  tlie  tradition  that  he  had  been  one  of  the  seventy  disciples  is 
valueless,'  we  know  nothing  of  the  circumstances  of  his  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity. His  recognition,  however,  of  the  glorified  figure,  which  he  saw  in  his 
ecstatic  vision,  as  the  figure  of  Him  who  on  earth  had  called  Himself  ''  the  Son 
of  Man,''  makes  it  probable  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  had  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  hearing  the  living  Jesus,  and  of  drawing  from  its  very  foxmtain- 
head  the  river  of  the  water  of  lif e.^  Wo  would  fain  know  more  of  one  who, 
in  so  brief  a  space  of  time,  played  a  part  so  nobly  wise.  But  it  was  with 
Stephen  as  it  has  been  with  mjrriads  of  others  whose  names  have  been  written 
in  the  Book  of  Life ;  they  have  been  unknown  among  men,  or  known  only 
during  one  brief  epoch,  or  for  one  great  deed.  For  a  moment,  but  for  a 
moment  only,  the  First  Martyr  steps  into  the  full  light  of  history.  Our 
insight  into  his  greatness  is  derived  almost  solely  from  the  record  of  a  single 
speech  and  a  single  day — the  last  speech  he  ever  uttered — the  last  day  of  his 
mortal  life. 

from  the  families  of  the  lordly  and  supercilious  Boetbuslm,  Kamhite,  &o.  But  neither 
here  nor  in  i  15,  oxAot  hifotiamv,  has  oxA<k  &  contemptuous  sense. 

»  4,289  had  returned  with  Ezra  (ii  30—39). 

'  Epiphan.  Hacr.  xl.,  p.  50. 

'  Tnat  he  was  a  Hellenist  is  not  merely  a  precarious  inference  from  the  Greek  form  of 
his  name,  which  may  merely  have  been  a  rendering  of  the  Aramaic  Kdif^  but  is  implied 
by  the  narratiye  itself,  and  is  rendered  certain  W  the  character  of  his  speech ;  but 
whether  he  was  trained  at  Alexandria,  or  was  a  Boman  freedman  (Plumptre  on  Acts 
vi.  6)|  and  What  had  brought  him  to  Jerusalem,  we  cannot  tell. 
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It  was  iho  faith  of  Stephen,  together  with  his  loving  energy  and  Blatielesis 
sanctity,  which  led  to  the  choice  of  him  as  one  of  the  Seren.  No  sooner  was 
he  elected  than  he  became  the  most  prominent  of  them  all.  The  grace  which 
shone  in  his  colleagues  shone  yet  more  brightly  in  him,^  and  he  stood  on  a 
level  with  the  Apostles  in  the  power  of  working  wonders  among  the  people. 
Many  a  man,  who  would  otherwise  have  died  unknown,  has  revealed  to  others 
his  inherent  greatness  on  being  entrusted  with  authority.  The  immense  part 
played  by  Stephen  in  the  history  of  the  Church  was  due  to  the  development 
of  powers  which  might  have  remained  latent  but  for  the  duties  laid  on  him 
by  his  new  position.  The  distribution  of  alms  seems  to  have  been  a  part  only 
of  the  task  assigned  him.  Like  Philip,  he  was  an  Evangelist  as  well  as  a 
Deacon,  and  the  speech  which  he  delivered  before  the  Sanhedrin,  showing  as 
it  does  the  logical  force  and  concentrated  fire  of  a  great  orator  and  a^ 
practised  controversialist,  may  explain  the  stu:  which  was  caused  by  his- 
preaching. 

The  scenes  of  that  preaching  were  the  Hellenistic  synagogues  of  Jerusalem.. 
To  an  almoner  in  a  city  where  so  many  were  poor,  and  to  a  Hellenist  of 
unusual  eloquence,  opportunities  would  constantly  recur  in  which  he  was  not- 
only  permitted,  but  urged,  to  explain  the  tenets  of  the  new  society.  Hitherto* 
that  society  was  in  full  communion  with  the  Jewish  Church.  Stephen  alone* 
was  charged  with  utterances  of  a  disloyal  tendency  against  the  tenets  of 
Pharisaism,  and  tliis  is  a  proof  how  different  was  his  preaching  from  that 
of  the  Twelve,  and  how  much  earlier  he  had  arrived  at  the  true  appreciatioa 
of  the  words  of  Jesus  respecting  the  extent  and  nature  of  His  Kingdom. 
That  which,  in  the  mind  of  a  Peter,  was  still  but  a  grain  of  mustard  seed, 
sown  in  the  soil  of  Judaism,  had  already  grown,  in  the  soul  of  a  Stephen,, 
into  a  mighty  tree.  The  Twelve  were  still  lingering  in  the  portals  of  th© 
synagogue.  For  them  the  new  wine  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  had  not  yet 
burst  the  old  wine-skins.  As  yet  they  were  only  regarded  as  the  heads  of  a 
Jewish  sect,*  and  although  they  believed  that  their  faith  would  soon  be  the 
faith  of  all  the  world,  there  is  no  trace  that,  up  to  this  time,  they  ever  dreamed 
of  the  abrogation  of  Mosaism,  or  the  free  admission  of  uncircumcised  Grentiles 
into  a  full  equality  of  spiritual  privileges.  A  proselyte  of  righteousness — one 
who,  like  Nicolas  of  Antioch,  had  accepted  the  sign  of  circumcision — ^might, 
indeed,  be  held  worthy  of  honour ;  but  one  who  was  only  a  "  proselyte  of  the 
gate,**^  one  who  held  back  from  the  seal  of  the  covenant  made  to  Abrahamv 
would  not  bo  regarded  as  a  full  Christian  any  more  than  he  would  be  rcgardecT 
as  a  full  Jew, 

Hence,  up  to  this  time,  the  Christians  were  looked  on  with  no  disfavour* 
by  that  Pharisaic  party  which  regarded  the  Sadducccs  as  intriguing  apostates. 
They  were  even  inchncd  to  make  use  of  the  Kesurrcction  which  the  Christians- 
proclaimed,  as  a  convenient  means  of  harassing  their  rivals.    Nor  was  it  thejr 

>  x<^»''o«  (*S  '^»  B,  D,  &c.),  not  irtWcwf,  ifl  the  true  reading  in  Acta  vi.  8. 

*  Acts  xziv.  5 ;  xxviii.  22,  mp«r(f . 

s  The  nam€  did  not  ariie  till  later,  but  i«  hcr<$  adopted  for  convenience'  sako. 
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irho  had  been  guilty  of  the  murder  of  Jesns.  They  had  not,  indeed,  eiirred 
one  finger  for  His  deliverance,  and  it  is  probable  that  many  of  them — all  those 
hypocrites  of  whom  both  Joans  and  John  had  spoken  as  a  viper  brood — ^had 
looked  with  satisfaction  on  the  crime  by  wliich  their  political  opponents  had 
silenced  their  common  enemy.  Yet  they  did  not  fear  that  His  blood  would  be 
brought  on  theinj  or  that  the  Apostles  would  ever  hurl  on  them  or  their 
practices  His  terrible  denunciations.  Though  the  Christians  had  their  private 
meetings  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  their  special  tenets,  their  sacramentail 
institutions,  and  their  common  meal,  there  was  nothing  reprehensible  in  these 
observances,  and  there  was  something  attractive  even  to  Pharisees  in  their 
faitliful  simplicity  and  enthusiastic  communism.^  In  all  re.'tpecta  they  were 
"devout  according  to  the  Law."  They  would  have  shrunk  with  horror  from 
any  violation  of  tho  rules  which  separated  clean  from  unclean  moats;  they  not 
only  observed  tho  prescribed  feasts  of  the  Pentateuch  and  its  single  fast,  but 
even  adopted  the  fasts  which  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  tradition  of  the  oral 
Iaw;  they  had  their  children  duly  circumcised;  they  approved  and  practised 
the  vows  of  the  Nazarites;  they  never  omitted  to  bo  on  their  knees  in  the 
Temple,  or  with  their  faces  turned  towards  it,  at  the  three  stated  hours 
of  prayer.^  It  needs  but  a  glance  at  the  symbolism  of  the  Apocalypse  to  see 
how  dear  to  them  were  the  names,  the  reminiscences,  the  Levitical  ceremonial, 
the  Temple  worship  of  their  Hebrew  fellow- citizens.  Not  many  years  later, 
the  "  many  myriads  of  Jews  who  believed  were  all  zealous  of  the  Law,"  and 
would  have  thought  it  a  disgrace  to  do  otherwise  than  "  to  walk  orderly."  < 
The  position,  therefore,  which  they  held  was  simply  that  of  one  synagogue 
more,  in  a  city  which,  according  to  the  Babbis,  could  already  boast  that  it 
possessed  as  many  as  480.  They  might  have  been  called,  and  it  is  probable 
that  they  were  called,  by  way  of  geographical  distinction,  "the  Synagogue  of 
the  Nazarenes." 

But  tliis  acceptance  with  tho  people  could  only  be  temporary  and  deceptive. 
If,  indeed,  the  early  believers  had  never  advanced  beyond  this  stand-point, 
Christianity  might  have  been  regarded  to  the  last  as  nothing  more  t^an  a 
phase  of  Pharisaism,  heretical  for  its  acceptance  of  a  crucified  Messiah, 
but  worthy  of  honour  for  the  scrupulosity  of  its  religious  life.  But  had 
Christianity  never  been  more  than  this,  then  the  olive  branch  would  have  died 
with  the  oleaster  on  which  it  was  engrafted.  It  was  as  necessary  for  the 
Church  as  for  the  world  that  this  hollow  semblance  of  unison  between 
religions  which,  in  their  distinctive  differences,  were  essentially  antagonistic, 
should  be  rudely  dissipated.    It  was  necessary  that  all  Christians,  whether 

*  The  Jews  woxild  have  regarded  them  at  that  time  as  Ckabertm,  a  body  of  people 
*  aisociated,  quite  harmlessly,  for  a  particular  object. 

2  Called  nnrrc,  shachrithfUtd;  nn^o,  min/'hah,  at  3.30;  and  anoJtD,  mcartbf  at  dark 
(Actu  it  1 ;  iii.  1 ;  x.  30). 

3  Acts  xxi.  20,  24.  See  for  the  facts  in  the  previous  paragraphs,  Acts  x.  9, 14,  30 ; 
xiii.  2,  3  :  xviii.  18,  21  j  xx.  6,  16 ;  xxii.  3 ;  Rom.  xiv.  5 ;  Gal.  iv.  10 ;  v.  2 ;  Phil.  iiL  2 ; 
Rev.  ii.  9 ;  iii.  9 ;  vii.  15 ;  xi.  19,  &c. ;  Reuss.  Th^cf.  Chrit,  i.  291,  who  quotes  Sulpio. 
Sever,  ii.  31,  "  Christum  D^ua-  «ub  legis  oUervatione  credebant.** 
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Jews  or  Gentiles^  should  see  how  impossible  it  was  to  put  a  new  patch  on  an 
old  garment. 

This  truth  had  been  preached  by  Jesns  to  His  Apostles,  bnt,  like  many  other 
of  His  words,  it  lay  long  dormant  in  their  minds.  After  some  of  His  doopest 
utterances,  in  full  consciousness  that  He  could  not  at  once  be  understood.  Ho 
had  said,  '*  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear."  And  as  they  themselves 
frankly  confess,  the  Apostles  had  not  always  been  among  those  "who  had  cars 
to  hear."  Plaiu  and  reiterated  as  had  been  the  prophecies  which  He  had 
addressed  to  them  respecting  His  own  crucifixion  and  resurrection,  the  first  of 
these  events  had  plunged  them  into  despair  and  horror,  the  second  had  burst 
upon  them  with  a  shock  of  surprise.  He  who  commanded  the  light  to  sliino 
out  of  darkness  had,  indeed,  shined  in  their  hearts  "  to  give  the  light  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ;"  ^  but  still  thoj 
were  well  aware  that  they  had  this  treasure  "in  earthen  vessels."  To 
attribute  to  them  an  equality  of  endowments,  or  an  entire  unanimity  of 
opinion,  is  to  contradict  their  plainest  statements.  To  deny  that  their  know- 
ledge gradually  widened  is  to  ignore  God's  method  of  revelation,  and  to 
set  aside  the  evidence  of  facts.  To  the  last  they  "  knew  in  part,  and  thej 
prophesied  in  part."  ^  Why  was  James  the  Lord's  brother  so  highly  respected 
by  the  people  as  tradition  tells  us  that  he  was  P  Why  was  Paul  regarded  by 
them  with  such  deadly  hatred  P  Because  St.  Paul  recognised  more  fully  than  St. 
James  the  future  universal  destiny  of  a  Christianity  separated  from  «rudaic  in- 
stitutions. The  Crucifixion  had,  in  fact,  been  the  protest  of  the  Jew  against  - 
an  isopolity  of  faith.  "  From  that  moment  the  fate  of  the  nation  was  decided. 
Her  religion  was  to  kill  her.  But  when  the  Temple  burst  into  flames,  that  re- 
ligion had  already  spread  its  wings  and  gone  out  to  conquer  an  entire  world."  ' 

Now,  as  might  have  been  expected,  and  as  was  evidently  designed  by  their 
Divine  Master,  the  last  point  on  which  the  Ghtlilsean  Apostles  attained  to 
clearness  of  view  and  consistency  of  action  was  the  fact  that  the  Mosaic  Law- 
was  to  be  superseded,  even  for  the  Jew,  by  a  wider  revelation.  It  is  probablo 
that  tliis  truth,  in  all  its  fulness,  was  never  finally  apprehended  by  all  the 
Apostles.  It  is  doubtful  whether,  humanly  speaking,  it  would  ever  have  been 
grasped  by  any  of  them  if  their  powers  of  insight  had  not  been  quickened,  in 
God's  appointed  method,  by  the  fresh  lessons  which  came  to  them  through  the 
intellect  and  faith  of  men  who  had  been  brought  up  in  larger  views.  The 
obliteration  of  natural  distinctions  is  no  part  of  the  diviue  method.  The 
inspiration  of  God  never  destroys  the  individuality  of  those  holy  souls  which 
it  has  made  into  sons  of  God  and  prophets.  There  are,  as  St.  Paul  so 
earnestly  tried  to  impress  upon  the  infant  Churches,  diversities  of  gifts, 
diversities  of  ministrations,  diversities  of  operations,  though  it  is  the  same 
Spirit,  the  same  Lord,  the  same  God,  who  worketh  all  tilings  in  all.*  The 
Hellenistic  training  of  a  Stephen  and  a  Saul  prepared  them  for  the  acceptance 

I  2  Oot.  iv.  6,  7.  U  Cor.  xi'i.  9.  '  Kue&en,  Bel  cflir.  in.  281. 
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of  lessons  which  nothing  short  of  an  expfess  minde  oonld  haTe  made 
immediately  intelligible  to  a  Peter  and  a  James. 

Now  the  relation  of  the  Law  to  the  Gkwpel  had  been  exactly  one  of  those 
Bobjeets  on  which  Jesns,  in  aooordanoe  with  a  divine  purpose,  had  spoken  with 
a  eertatn  reserre.  ffis  mission  had  been  to  f  onnd  a  kingdom,  not  to  promulgate 
a  theology ;  He  had  died  not  to  formulate  a  system,  but  to  redeem  a  race.  His 
work  had  been  not  to  oonstruot  the  dogmas  of  formal  creeds,  but  to  purify  the 
soul  of  man,  by  placing  him  in  immediate  relation  to  the  Father  in  Heaven. 
It  required  many  years  for  Jewish  converts  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
i^ing  thai  "  He  came  not  to  destroy  the  Law  but  to  fulfiL"  Its  meaning  could 
indeed  only  become  dear  in  the  light  of  other  sayings  of  which  they  overlooked 
ih/b  fOTee.  The  Apostles  had  seen  Him  obedient  to  the  Law;  they  had  seen 
ffim  worship  in  the  Temple  and  the  Synagogues,  and  had  accompanied  Him  in 
His  journeys  to  the  Feasts.  He  had  never  told  them  in  so  many  words  that  the 
l^ory  of  the  Law,  like  the  light  which  lingered  on  the  face  of  Moses,  was  to  be 
done  away.  They  had  failed  to  comprehend  the  ultimate  tendency  and  signifi- 
eanoe  of  Ss  words  and  actions  respecting  the  Sabbath,^  respecting  outward 
ofaservaiieeB,'  respecting  divorce,'  respecting  the  future  universality  of  spiritual 
worship.^  They  remembered,  doubtless,  what  He  had  said  about  the  perma* 
Bsnee  of  every  yod  and  horn  of  a  letter  in  the  Law,^  but  they  had  not  remarked 
thai  the  assertion  of  the  pre-eminence  of  moral  over  ceremonial  duties  is  one 
unknown  to  the  Law  itself.  Nor  had  they  seen  that  His  fulfilment  of  the  Law 
had  eoDflisted  in  its  spirituaUsation ;  that  He  had  not  only  extended  to  infini« 
tede  the  range  of  its  obligations,  but  had  derived  their  authority  from  deeper 
principles,  and  surrounded  thdr  fulfilment  with  diviner  sanctions.  Nor,  again, 
had  miy  observed  how  much  was  involved  in  the  emphatic  quotation  by  Ohrist 
€f  that  passage  of  Hosea,  '*  I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice."*  They  were 
not  yet  ripe  for  the  conviction  that  to  attach  primary  importance  to  Mosaic 
regulations  after  they  had  been  admitted  into  the  kingdom  of  ^eaven,  was  to 
fix  their  eyes  upon  a  waning  star  while  the  dawn  was  gradually  broadening  into 
boundless  day. 

About  the  early  ministry  of  Stephen  we  are  told  comparatively  little  in  the 
AetSy  but  its  immense  importance  has  become  more  clear  in  the  l^ht  of  8ubse« 
qnent  history.  It  is  probable  that  he  himself  can  never  have  formed  the 
remotest  conception  of  the  vast  results*-results  among  millions  of  Ohristians 
through  centuries  of  progress — ^which  in  God's  Providence  should  arise  from 
the  first  clear  statement  of  those  truths  which  he  was  the  first  to  perceive. 
Had  he  done  so  he  would  have  been  still  more  thankful  for  the  alnlity  with 
which  he  was  inspired  to  support  them,  and  for  the  holy  courage  which  pre- 
vented him  from  quailing  for  an  instant  under  the  storm  ot  violence  and  hatred 
winch  his  words  awoke. 

What  it  was  which  took  him  to  the  synagogues  of  Jewish  Hellenists  we  do 

i]Carkii27:  Johnv.l7.  >  Matt.  ix.  13 ;  xiL  7.  *  Matt.  zix.  8,  6,  8 ;  t.  82. 

«JohniT.22.  •  Matt.  v.  18.  •  Matt.  iz.  13 ;  zii.  7. 
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not  know.  It  may  have  been  the  same  missionaiy  zeal  which  afterwards 
carried  to  so  many  regions  the  young  man  of  Tarsns  who  at  this  time  was 
among  his  ablest  opponents.  All  that  we  are  told  is  that  '*  there  arose  some 
of  the  synagogue  which  is  called  the  synagogfue  of  the  Libertines  and  Cyrenians, 
and  Alexandrians,  and  those  of  OiUcia  and  Asia  disputing  with  Stephen.'* 
The  form  of  the  sentence  is  so  obscure  iliat  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  wo 
are  meant  to  understand  that  the  opponents  of  Stephen  were  the  members  of 
one  synagogue  which  united  these  widely-scattered  elements ;  of  five  separate 
synagogues ;  of  three  synagogues — namely,  that  of  the  Freedmen,  that  of  the 
African,  and  that  of  the  Asiatic  Hellenists ;  or  of  hoo  distinct  spiBgogaes,  of 
which  one  was  frequented  by  the  Hellenists  of  Borne,  Greece,  and  Alexandria ; 
the  other  by  those  of  Oilicia  and  Proconsular  Asia.  The  number  of  synagogues 
in  Jerusalem  was  (as  I  have  already  mentioned)  so  large  that  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  believing  that  each  of  these  bodies  had  their  own  separate  place  of 
religious  meeting,^  just  as  at  this  day  in  Jerusalem  there  are  separate  syna- 
gogues for  the  Spaidsh  Sephardim,  the  Dutch  Anshe  hod,  and  the  Glerman  a&d 
Polish  Ashkenadm.^  The  freedmen  may  have  been  the  descendants  of  those 
Jews  ^^HMn  Pompey  had  sent  captive  to  Italy,  and  Jews  were  to  be  counted  by 
mynads  in  Greece,  in  Alexandria,  and  in  the  dties  of  Asia.  But  to  us  the 
most  interesting  of  all  these  Greek-speaking  Jews  was  Saul  of  Tarsus,  whot 
beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  was  a  member  of  the  synagogue  of  the  Cilicians,* 
and  who  in  that  case  must  not  only  have  taken  his  part  in  the  disputes  whiob 
followed  the  exhortations  of  the  fervid  deacon,^  but  as  a  scholar  of  Gamali^ 
and  a  zealous  Pharisee,  must  have  occupied  a  prominent  podiion  as  an  nnco>m« 
promisiBg  chaspion  of  the  traditions  of  the  fathers. 

Though  the  Saul  of  this  period  must  have  differed  widdy  from  that*Paul» 
the  slave  of  Jesus  Christ,  whom  we  know  so  well,  yet  the  main  features  of  his 
personality  must  have  been  the  same.  He  could  not  have  failed  to  recognise 
the  moral  beauiy,  the  dauntless  coun^,  the  burning  passion  latent  in  the 
tenderness  of  Stephen's  character.  The  white  ashes  of  a  religion  which  had 
smouldered  into  formalism  lay  thickly  scattered  over  his  own  heart,  but  the  fire 
of  a  genuine  edncerity  burned  below.  Trained  as  he  had  been  for  years  in 
Babbinic  minntise,  he  had  not  yet  so  far  g^rown  old  in  a  deadening  system  as  to 
mistake  the  painted  cere-cloths  of  the  mummy  for  the  grace  and  flush  of  healthy 
life.  While  he  listened  to  St.  Stephen,  he  must  surely  have  felt  the  contrast 
between  a  dead  theology  and  a  living  fkith ;  between  a  kindling  inspiration  and 
a  barren  exegesis ;  between  a  minute  analysis  of  unimportant  ceremonials  and 
a  preaching  that  stirred  the  inmost  depths  of  the  troubled  heari    Even  the 

1  Hie  assertion  of  the  Talmud  (of.  Sankedr,  f .  58, 1)  that  there  were  480  magognes 
in  Jerosalem  is  indeed  valuelen,  becaase  the  remarks  of  the  Babbis  about  Jerusalem, 
Betbyr,  and  indeed  Palestine  generally,  are  mere  hyperbole ;  but,  as  Benan  remarks  {La 
Ap^reSf  p.  109),  it  does  not  seem  at  all  impossible  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
innumerable  mosqnes  of  l^ommedan  cities.  We  are  informed  in  th6  Talmud  that  each 
synagogue  had  not  only  a  school  for  the  teaching  of  Scripture,  but  also  for  the  teaching 
of  tradltioiis  (mvycf)  TJD">n  T\%MeffiUaJi,  f.  73,  4). 

5»  See  Frankl,  Jews  in  the  Eatt,  U.  21,  E.  T. 

*  He  may  have  been  a  LibcrHnus  also.  «  Aots  ri.  9,  ov^iyrovKm* 
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TBge  whkk  is  ofien  intensified  bj  the  nnconsoions  rise  of  an  irresistiblo 
oonTiclion  conld  not  wholly  pieyent  him  from  poroeiring  that  these 
preaehefs  of  a  g^pel  which  he  disdained  as  an  execrable  superstition,  had 
found  "in  Christ"  the  secret  of  a  fight  and  joy,  and  love  and  peace,  com- 
pared with  whieli  his  own  eoadition  was  that  of  one  who  was  chained  indis« 
solnbly  to  a  corpse. 

We  oaUsh  but  a  single  gfimpse  of  these  furious  controversies.  Their  imme* 
diate  effect  was.  the  signal  triumph  of  St.  Stephen  in  argument.  The  Hellen- 
ists were  unable  to  withstand  the  wisdom  and  the  spirit  with  which  he  spake. 
Disdainful  Babbinists  were  at  once  anuused  and  disgusted  to  find  that  he  with 
whom  they  now  had  to  deal  was  no  rude  provincial,  no  illiterate  am  ha-areU, 
no  humble  hediot,  like  the  fishermen  and  tax-gatherers  of  Galilee ;  but  one 
who  had  been  trained  in  the  culture  of  heathen  cities  as  well  as  in  the  learning 
of  Jewish  commonitiea— a  disputant  who  could  meet  them  with  their  own 
weapons,  and  speak  Greek  as  fluently  as  themselves.  Steeped  in  centuries  of 
fnivdhe,  engrained  with  traditions  of  which  the  truth  had  never  been  ques- 
tfooed,  they  must  have  imagined  that  they  would  win  an  easy  victory,  and 
eoBTinoe  a  man  of  intelligenee  how  degrading  it  was  for  him  to  accept  a  faith 
on  K^ddi,  from  the  full  hei^t  of  their  qwn  ignorance,  they  complacently  looked 
down.  How  great  must  hsre  been  thdr  discomfiture  to  find  that  what  they 
had  now  to  face  was  not  a  mere  personal  testimony  which  they  could  con- 
temptoonsly  set  aside,  but  arguments  based  on  premisses  which  they  them- 
selres  admitted,  enforced  by  methods  which  ihey  recognised,  and  illustrated  by 
a  learning  whieh  they  could  not  surpass !  How  bitter  must  have  been  thdr 
rage  when  they  heard  doctrines  subversive  of  their  most  cherished  principles 
maintained  with  a  wisdom  which  differed  not  only  in  degree,  but  even  in  kind, 
from  the  loftiest  attainments  of  their  foremost  Babbis— even  of  those  whose 
merits  had  been  rewarded  by  the  flattering  titles  of  "  Hooters  of  Mountains  " 
and  "Gbriesof  the  Law!" 

At  first  the  only  discussion  likely  to  arise  would  be  as  to  the  Messiahship 
of  Jesus,  the  meaning  of  His  death,  the  fact  of  His  Resurrection.  These 
would  be  points  on  which  the  ordinary  Jew  would  have  regarded  argument  as 
superfluous  condescension.  To  him  the  stnmbling-bloek  of  the  Cross  would 
haye  been  insurmountable.  In  all  ages  the  Messianic  hope  had  been  pro- 
minent in  the  minds  of  the  most  enlightened  Jews,  but  during  the.  Exile  and 
the  Restoration  it  had  become  the  central  faith  of  their  religion.  It  was  this 
belief  which,  more  than  any  other,  kindled  their  patriotism,  consoled  their 
sorrows,  and  inspired  their  obedience.  If  a  Shamm^  used  to  spend  the  whole 
week  in  meditating  how  he  could  most  rigidly  observe  the  Sabbath— if  the 
I^arisees  regarded  it  as  the  main  function  of  their  existence  to  raise  a  hedge 
around  the  Law — the  inspiring  motive  was  a  belief  that  if  only  for  one  day 
Israel  were  entirely  faithful,  the  Messiah  would  come.  And  what  a  coming ! 
How  should  the  Prince  of  the  House  of  David  smite  the  nations  with  the 
sword  of  his  mouth !  How  should  Ho  break  them  in  pieces  like  a  potter's 
Teasel !  How  should  He  exalt  the  children  of  Israel  into  kings  of  the  earth, 
o  2 
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and  feed  them  witli  the  fleeh  of  Behemoth,  and  Leyiathan,  and  ike  Urd  Bar 
Jnchne,  and  ponr  at  their  feet  the  treaenres  of  the  sea!  And  to  saj  that 
Jesus  ofNcuareth  was  the  promised  Meeeiah— to  snppoee  that  all  the  splendid 
prophecies  of  patriarchs,  and  seers,  and  kings,  from  tiie  Divine  Yoioe  whidi 
spoke  to  Adam  in  Paradise,  to  the  last  utterance  of  the  Angel  MaUushi— all 
pointed  to,  all  centred  in.  One  who  had  been  the  carpenter  of  Nasareth,  and 
whom  they  had  seen  crucified  between  two  brigands—to  say  that  their  very 
Messiah  had  just  been  "hung*'^  by  Gentile  tyrants  at  the  iustance  of  their 
own  priests ; — this,  to  most  of  the  hearers  in  the  synagogue,  would  have 
seemed  wicked  if  it  had  not  seemed  too  absurd.  Was  there  not  one  sufficient 
and  decisive  answer  to  it  all  in  the  one  verse  of  the  Law-—"  Cursed  by  God  is 
hothat  hangethonatreeP"'  . 

Yet  this  was  the  thesis  which  such  a  man  as  Stephen— no  ignorant 
Galileean,  but  a  learned  Hellenist — ^undertook  to  prove,  and  did  prove  mih 
such  power  as  to  produce  silence  if  not  assent,  and  hatred  if  not  oonviotion. 
For  with  all  their  adoration  of  the  letter,  the  Rabbis  and  Pharisees  had  but 
half  read  their  Scriptures,  or  had  read  them  only  to  use  as  an  engine  of 
religious  intolerance,  and  to  pick  out  the  views  which  most  blended  with  their 
personal  preconceptions.  They  had  laid  it  down  as  a  principle  of  interpreta- 
tion that  the  entire  books  of  the  Canon  prophesied  of  nothing  else  but 
the  days  of  the  Messiah.  How,  under  these  circumstances,  they  could 
possibly  miss  the  conception  of  a  suffering  as  well  as  of  a  triumphani 
Messiah,^  might  weU  amaze  us,  if  there  had  not  been  proof  in  all  ages  that 
men  may  entirely  overlook  the  statements  and  pervert  the  meaning  of  thdr 
own  sacred  books,  because,  when  they  read  those  books,  the  yeil  of  obstinate 
prejudice  is  lying  upon  their  hearts.  But  when  the  view  of  ancient  prophecy, 
which  proved  that  it  behoved  Christ  thus  to  suffer  and  to  enter  into  Hia 
gloiy,*  was  forcibly  presented  to  them  by  the  insight  and  eloquence  of  one 
who  was  their  equal  in  learning  and  their  superior  in  illumination,  we  can 
understand  the  difficulties  to  which  they  were  reduced.  How,  for  insttnce, 
could  they  elude  the  force  of  the  53rd  chapter  of  Isaiah,  to  which  their 
Babbis  freely  accorded  a  Messianic  interpretation  F  The  Messianio  applica- 
tion of  what  is  there  said  about  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  and  'the  deep  humi* 
liation  borne  for  the  sake  of  others,  is  not  only  found  in  the  Targnm  of 
fonathan  and  in  many  Rabbinic  allusions,  down  even  to  the  Book  2iohar,  but 
seems  to  have  remained  entirely  undisputed  until  the  medisdval  Rabbis  found 

^^;?. 

'  Deut.  xxL  28,  MKarwmiUrot  vvb  tov  9mv.  The  later  view  of  thig.  "He  that  ik 
hanged  is  an  infult  to  GU>d  "  arose  from  the  fact  that  Jewish  patriots  in  the  Jewish  War 
were  emoified  by  scores.  St.  Paul,  in  quoting  the  veise,  omits  the  ^mh  9mv  (QaL  it  13  ; 
and  lightfoot,  p.  133). 

s  Cn  the  notion  of  a  suffering  Messiah,  Ben  Joseph,  as  distingoished  from  the 
triumphant  son  of  David  (Rashi  on  Isa.  xziv.  18 ;  Suecak,  52,  1,  2,  where  reference  is 
made  to  Zech.  xiL  10,  and  Ps.  ii,  ftc ;  see  Otho,  Lex,  Mob,  s.  v.  Messiah),  Uiere  ia  no 
trace  in  Jewish  literature  till  long  afterwards.  St.  Paul's  witness  from  Moses  and  the 
Prophete— «t  mtfifrbf  h  Xpcorb* ,  Acts  xxvi.  28 — only  woke  a  meer  from  Agrippa  IL 

^Lukexxiv.  26. 
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ibemselTes  inoonTenienced  bj  it  in  their  oontrorersies  with  Ohristians.^  Tet 
this  was  but  an  isolated  prophecj,  and  the  Christians  conld  refer  to  passage 
after  passage  which,  on  the  yerj  principles  of  their  adversaries,  not  only 
justified  them  in  accepting  as  the  Christ  One  whom  the  mien  of  the  Jews 
had  cradfied,  bnt  eyen  distinctlj  foreshadowed  the  mission  of  His  Fore- 
mnner;  His  ministry  on  the  shores  of  Gennesareth;  ]^  hnmble  entry  into 
Jerusalem ;  His  rejection  by  His  own  people ;  the  disbelief  of  His  announce- 
ments ;  the  treachery  of  one  of  His  own  followers ;  the  mean  price  paid  for 
His  blood ;  His  deaUi  as  a  malefactor ;  eyen  the  bitter  and  stupefying  drinks 
that  had  been  offered  to  Him;  and  the  lots  cast  upon  His  clothes— no  less 
than  His  victory  oyer  the  grave  by  Resurrection,  on  the  third  day,  from  the 
dead,  and  His  final  exaltation  at  the  right  hand  of  Gk>d.^  How  tremendous 
the  cogency  of  such  arguments  would  be  to  the  hearers  of  Stephen  cannot  be 
shown  more  strikingly  than  by  the  use  made  of  them  by  St.  Paul  after  the 
oonyersion  which  they  doubtless  helped  to  bring  about.  It  must  have  been 
from  St.  Stephen  that  he  heard  them  firsts  and  they  became  so  convincing  to 
him  that  he  constantly  employs  the  same  or  analogous  arguments  in  his  own 
reasonings  with  his  unconverted  countrymen.' 

It  is  clear  that,  in  the  course  of  argument,  Stephen  was  led  to  adduce  some 
of  those  deep  sajrings  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  life  of  Christ  which  the  keen 
insight  of  hate  had  rendered  more  intelligible  to  the  enemies  of  our  Lord  than 
they  had  been  in  the  first  instance  to  His  friends.  Many  of  those  priests  and 
Pharisees  who  had  been  baptised  into  the  Church  of  Christ  with  the  notion 
that  their  new  belief  was  compatible  with  an  unchanged  loyalty  to  Judaism, 
had  shown  less  understanding  of  the  sayings  of  their  Master,  and  less  appre- 
ciation of  the  grandeur  of  His  mission,  than  the  Sadducees  whose  hatred  had 
handed  Him  over  to  the  secular  arm.  It  did  lie  within  the  natural  interpreta- 
tion of  Christ's  language  that  the  Law  of  Moses,  which  the  Jews  at  once 
idolised  and  evaded,  was  destined  to  be  annulled ;  not,  indeed,  those  moral 
sanctions  of  it  which  were  eternal  in  obligation,  but  the  complicated  system 
wherein  those  moral  commandments  were  so  deeply  imbedded.  The  Jewish 
race  were  right  to  reverence  Moses  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Qod  to 
lay  the  deepest  foundations  of  a  national  life.  As  a  Lawgiver  whose  Decalogue 
is  so  comprehensive  in  its  brevity  as  to  transcend  all  other  codes — as  the  sole 
Lawgiver  who  laid  his  prohibition  against  the  beginnings  of  evil,  by  daring  to 
forbid  an  evil  thought — as  one  who  established  for  his  people  a  monotheistic 
&ith,  a  significant  worship,  and  an  imdefinablo  hope — ^he  deserved  the  grati- 
tude and  reverence  of  mankind.    That  this  under-official  of  an  obscure  sect  of 

1  Proofs  of  this  ■tatoment  may  be  found  in  I>r.  A.  Wtinsche*!  Die  Leiden  da  Messias, 
mud  several  quotatioiiB  from  his  book  may  be  found  in  the  Speaker's  Commentary,  ad  loc. 

3  See  Is.  xl.  3;  Biarki.  3;  Mai.  iii.  1;  Matt.  xi.  10;  Is.  viiL  14;  iz.  1;  Matt.  iv.  14; 
Is,  Ld.  1;  Luke  iv.  18;  Ps.  IzxviiL  2;  Matt.  ziii.  35;  Ps.  cxriii.  22;  Luke  ii.  84;  Acts 
iv.  U;  xiiL  41;  Ps.  xU.  9:  Zech.  xi.  12;  John  xiii.  18;  Matt.  xxvi.  15;  xxvii.  9,  10; 
Zech.  xii.  10;  John  xix.  37:  Isa.  liii.  9;  Ps.  xvi.  10;  Matt.  xii.  40;  Acts  ii.  27;  Ps.  ex. 
1 ;  Acts  iL  33 ;  Heb.  L  13,  ^.    (See  Davison,  On  Prophecy,  patiim;  Hausrath,  p.  112, 

"^3  Eph.  ii  20;  Bom.  ix.  34;  &o. 
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yesterday  should  daze  to  moTe  his  tongue  against  thikt  awful  name,  and 
prophesy  the  abolition  of  institutions  of  which  some  had  been  deliyered  to  their 
fathers  of  old  from  tlie  burning  crags  of  Sinai,  and  others  had  been  lumded 
down  from  the  lips  of  the  mighty  teacher  through  the  long  series  of  priests 
and  prophets,  was  to  them  something  worse  than  folly  and  presumption — it 
was  a  blasphemy  and  a  crime  t 

And  how  did  he  dare  to  speak  one  word  against,  or  hint  one  doubt  as  to  the 
permanent  gloiy  of,  the  Temple  P  The  glowing  descriptions  of  the  Talmud 
respecting  its  colossal  size  and  royal  splendour  are  but  echoes  of  the  intense 
love  which  breathes  throughout  the  Psalms.  In  the  heart  of  -Saul  any  word 
which  mig^t  sound  like  a  slight  to  '*  the  place  where  God's  honour  dwelt" 
would  excite  a  peculiar  indignation.  When  the  conflagration  seiaed  its  roofs 
of  cedar- wood  and  melted  its  golden  tables,  every  Jey  in  the  city  was  fired 
with  a  rage  which  made  him  fight  with  superhuman  strength— 

"  Through  their  torn  veins  reviving  fury  ran, 
And  life*s  last  anger  wanned  the  dying  man." 

Among  those  frenzied  combatants  was  a  body  of  Tarsian  youths  who  gladly 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  rescue  of  Jerusalem.  What  they  felt  at  that 
supreme  moment  may  show  us  what  such  a  zealot  as  Saul  of  Tarsus  would  feel, 
when  he  heard  one  who  called  himself  a  Jew  use  language  which  sounded  like 
disparagement  of  ''  the  glory  of  the  whole  earth." 

Foiled  in  aigument,  the  Hellemsts  of  the  synagogues  adopted  the  usual 
resource  of  defeated  controversialists  who  have  the  upper  hand.  They  appealed 
to  violence  for  the  suppression  of  reason.  They  first  stirred  up  the  people-* 
whose  inflammable  ignorance  made  them  the  ready  tools  of  any  agitator — and 
through  them  aroused  the  attention  of  the  Jewish  authorities.  Their  plot  was 
soon  ripe.  There  was  no  need  of  the  midnight  secrecy  which  had  marked  the 
arrest  of  Jesus.  There  was  no  need  to  secure  the  services  of  the  Captain  of  the 
Temple  to  arrest  Stephen  at  twilight,  as  he  had  arrested  Peter  and  John. 
There  was  no  need  even  to  suppress  all  semblance  of  violence,  lest  the  people 
should  stone  them  for  their  unauthorised  interference.  The  circumstances  of 
the  day  enabled  them  to  assume  unwonted  boldness,  because  they  were  at  the 
moment  enjojriug  a  sort  of  interregnum  from  Roman  authority.  The  approval 
of  the  multitude  had  been  alienated  by  the  first  rumour  of  defective  patriotism. 
When  every  rank  of  Jewish  society  had  been  stirred  to  fury  by  false  witnesses 
whom  these  Hellenists  had  suborned,  they  seized  a  favourable  moment,  sud- 
denly came  upon  Stephen,^  either  while  he  was  teaching  in  a  synagogue,  or 
while  ho  was  transacting  t)ie  duties  of  an  almoner,  and  led  him  away^ 
apparently  without  a  moment's  pause — into  the  presence  of  the  assembled 
Sanhedrin.  Everything  was  ready ;  everything  seemed  to  point  to  a  foregone 
conclusion.  The  false  witnesses  were  at  hand,  and  confronted  their  victim 
with  the  charge  of  incessant  harangues  against  "this  Holy  Place*' — the 
expression  8)ems  to  show  that  the  Sanhedrin  were  for  thi^s  time  sitting  in  their 

^  Acts  ri.  12,  hi%Tr^*t :  of.  zvii  ft. 
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hanaoB  **  Hall  of  Squares/'— and  against  the  Law.^  In  support  of  this  general 
accusation,  they  testified  that  they  had  heard  him  say  that  Jesus— ''this 
Nazarene,"*  as  they  indignantly  add  to  distinguish  Him  from  others  who  hore 
that  common  name—"  shall  destroy  this  place,  and  shall  change  the  customs 
whiA  Moeea  handed  down  to  us."  It  is  eyident  that  these  false  witnesses 
made  some  attempt  to  base  their  accusation  npon  truth.  There  was  good 
policy  in  this,  as  fRlse  witnesses  in  all  ages  have  been  cunning  enough  to  see. 
Half  knths  are  often  the  most  absolute  of  lies,  because 

*'  A  lie  which  is  half  a  truth  is  ever  the  blackest  of  lies ; 
For  a  lie  which  is  all  a  lie  may  be  met  and  fought  with  outright, 
But  a  lie  which  is  part  a  truth  is  a  harder  matter  to  fight.*' 

It  is  oertiun  that  if  Stephen  had  not  used  the  very  expressions  with  which  the^ 
charged  him,  he  had  used  others  not  unlike  them.  It  is  his  immortal  glory  to 
haye  remembered  the  words  of  Jesus,  and  to  have  interpreted  them  aright. 
Agunst  the  moral  Law — the.  great  Ten  Words  of  Sinai,  or  any  of  those 
precepts  of  exquisite  humanity  and  tenderness  which  lie  scattered  amid  the 
ceremonial  observances — he  is  not  even  falsely  accused  of  haying  uttered  a 
word.  But  against  the  permanent  validity  of  the  ceremonial  Law  he  may 
have  spoken  with  freedom ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  its  destined  abrogation  was 
involyed  in  the  very  slight  importance  which  Jesus  had  attached  to  it.  And 
for  the  Oral  Law  it  is  probable  that  Stephen,  whose  training  would  have 
rendered  impossible  any  minute  fulfilment  of  its  regulations,  neither  felt  nor 
professed  respect.  The  expression  used  by  the  witnesses  against  him  seems  to 
show  that  it  was  mainly,  though  not  perhaps  exdusively,  of  this  Oral  Law  that 
he  had  been  thinking.^  It  was  not,  perhaps,  any  doubt  as  to  its  authenticity 
which  made  him  teach  that  Jesus  should  change  its  customs,  for  in  those  days 
the  cntical  spirit  was  not  sufficiently  developed  to  give  rise  to  any  challenge  of  a 
corrent  assertion;  but  he  had  foreseen  thofntnre  nullity  of  these  "  traditions  of 
the  fathers,"  partly  from  their  own  inherent  worthlessnoss,  and  partly  because 
he  may  have  heard,  or  had  repeated  to  him,  the  stem  denunciation  which  the 
worst  of  these  traditions  had  drawn  from  the  lips  of  Christ  Himself.^ 

But  though  Stephen  must  have  seen  that  the  witnesses  were  really  false 
witnesses,  because  they  misrepresented  the  tone  and  the  true  significance 
of  the  language  which  he  had  used — although,  too,  he  was  conscious  how 
dangerous  was  his  position  as  one  accused  of  blasphemy  against  Moses, 
agiunst  the  Temple,  against  the  traditions,  and  against  Grod— it  never 
occurred  to  him  to  escape  his  danger  by  a  technicality  or  a  compromise. 
To  throw  discredit  even  upon  the  Oral  Law  would  not  be  without  danger 
in  the  presence  of  an  assembly  whose  members  owed  to  its  traditions  no 
little  of  the  authority  which  they  enjoyed.^  But  Stephen  did  not  at  all 
intend  to  confine  his  argument  to  this  narrow  range.    Rather  the  conviction 

'  Acts  vi.  13,  ov  irav«r<u  pfntArei  XoAAk.  '  Aeti  vi.  14,  *Ii}<rovf ,  &  Na^vpcuo;  o&rof. 

s  Acts  vL  14,  ri.  i9fi  &  «ap^««Nrry  iifuw  M»v<rJif .    (Of.  JoB.  AnU,  xiii.  10,  §  6,  and  16,  §  2.) 
4  Matt.  XT.  2-6 ;  Mark  vii.  3,  6,  8,  9, 18. 
*  MaimmuPref,  to  the  Yad  Hwhazakah ;  McCaol,  OldPaOu,  p.  38&. 
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came  upon  him  that  now  was  the  time  to  speak  out— that  this  was  the 
destined  moment  in  which,  even  if  need  bo  to  the  death,  he  was  to  bear 
witness  to  the  inner  meaning  of  the  Kingdom  of  his  Lord.  That  eonTieUon 
—an  inspiration  from  on  high — gave  nnwonted  grandeur  and  heavenlineBs 
to  his  look,  his  words,  his  attitude.  His  whole  bearing  was  ennobled,  his 
whole  being  was  transfigured  by  a  consciousness  which  illuminated  his 
Teiy  countenance.  It  is  probable  that  the  unanimous  tradition  of  the 
Church  is  correct  in  representing  him  as  youthful  and  beautiful ;  but  now 
there  was  something  about  him  far  more  beautiful  than  youth  or  beauty 
could  bestow.  In  the  spiritual  light  which  radiated  from  him  he  seemed 
to  be  overshadowed  by  the  Shechinah,  which  had  so  long  yanished  from 
between  the  wings  of  the  Temple  cherubim.  While  the  witnesses  had 
been  delivering  their  testimony,  no  one  had  observed  the  sudden  brightness 
which  seemed  to  be  stealing  over  him;  but  when  the  charge  was  finish^ 
and  every  eye  was  turned  from  the  accusers  to  a  fixed  gaze  on  the  accnsed^^ 
all  who  were  seated  in  the  Sanhedrin — and  one  of  the  number,  in  all 
probability,  was  Saul  of  Tarsus — "saw  his  face  as  it  had  been  the  face 
of  an  angel.'' 

In  the  sudden  hush  that  followed,  the  voice  of  the  High  Priest  Jonathan 
was  heard  putting  to  the  accused  the  customary  and  formal  question — 

"  Are  these  things  so  P  *'  * 

In  reply  to  that  question  began  the  speech  which  is  one  of  the  earliest, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  documents  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Although  it  was  delivered  before  the  Sanhedrin,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  was  delivered  in  Greek,  which,  in  the  bilingoal  condition  of  Palestine 
— and,  indeed,  ol  the  civilised  world  in  general — at  that  time,  would  be 
perfectly  understood  by  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin,  and  which  was 
perhaps  the  only  language  which  Stephen  could  speak  with  fluency.'  The 
quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  follow  the  Septuagint,  even  where  it 
differs  from  the  Hebrew,  and  the  individuality  which  characterises  almost 
every  sentence  of  the  speech  forbids  us  to  look  on  it  as  a  more  conjectural 
paraphrase.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  its  preservation.  Apart 
from  the  fact  that  two  secretaries  were  always  present  at  the  judidal 
proceedings  of  the  Sanhedrin,*  there  are  words  and  utterances  which,  at 
certain  times,  are  branded  indelibly  upon  the  memoiy  of  their  hearers ;  and 
since  we  can  trace  the  deep  impression  made  by  this  speech  on  ihe  mind  of 

'  Acts  vi.  15,  arcytVayrcc  cU  avrbi'  durayrcs. 

3  St.  Ohrysostom  sees  in  the  apparent  mildness  of  the  question  an  indication  that  tha 
Hiffh  Priest  and  the  Sanhedrin  were  awed  by  the  sapernatoial  brightness  of  the  martyr^a 
look — opff  tk  iitra  iwuuctiat  19  jpwnj^tf  xal  ovMr  rim  ^opfmchtt  cxovaa  ;  {HomiL  XT.  tn  Act,y, 
But  the  question  appears  to  hare  been  a  regular  formula  of  interrogation.  It  waa,  in 
fact,  the  "Guilty  or  Not  Guilty?"  of  the  Jeirish  Supreme  Court. 

>  Against  thia  view  are  uiged— (1)  the  unlikelihood  that  St.  Stephen  would  have 
pleaded  in  Greek  before  the  Sanhedrin ;  (2)  the  use  of  the  Hebraism  ovpsvot  in  Acts  viL 
56.  But  as  to  1,  if  even  Fhilo  knew  no  Hebrew,  Stephen  may  have  known  none ;  and, 
2,  the  word  ovp«vol  points  to  a  special  Jewish  belief,  hidependent  of  language. 

*  See  Jahn,  ArcKaeoL  BiJbl,  %  248.  He  quotes  no  authority,  and  I  at  first  felt  some 
doubt  about  the  assertion,  but  I  find  it  so  stated  in  the  Midma,  Sanhedr.  iy.  3. 
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St  P^uil,  we  find  liiUe  difficnliy  in  adopting  the  oonjectore  tliftt  its  preserva- 
ticm  was  dne  to  him.  The  Hagadoth  in  which  it  ahonnds,  the  Tariations 
ttam  hisiorieal  accoraey,  the  free  dtation  of  passages  from  the  Oh^  Testa- 
ment, the  Tonghness  of  style,  above  all  the  concentrated  force  which  makes 
it  lend  itself  so  readily  to  differing  interpretations,  are  characteristics  which 
leaTe  on  oar  minds  no  shadow  of  donbt  .that  whoever  may  have  been  the 
repoxier,  we  have  here  at  least  an  outUne  of  Stephen's  speech.  And  this 
qieeeh  marked  a  crisis  in  the  annals  of  Christianity.  It  led  to  consequences  that 
dymged  the  Chnrch  from  a  Judaic  sect  at  Jerusalem,  into  the  Church  of  the 
Gentiles  and  of  the  world.  It  marks  the  commencing  severance  of  two  insti* 
tsiwiis  wMoh  had  not  yet  discovered  that  they  were  mutually  irreconcilable. 

Since  the  charge  brought  against  St.  Stephen  was  partly  false  and 
partly  true,  it  was  his  object  to  rebut  what  was  false,  and  justify  himself 
againirt  all  blame  for  what  was  true.  Hence  apology  and  demonstration 
se  subtly  blended  throughout  his  appeal,  but  the  apology  is  only  secondary, 
■ad  the  demonstration  is  mainly  meant  to  rouse  the  dormant  consciences 
of  his  bearers.  Charged  with  blasphemous  words,  he  contents  himself 
wiUi  the  incidental  refutation  of  this  charge  by  the  entire  tenor  of  the 
langnage  which  he  employs.  After  his  courteous  request  for  attention,  his 
very  first  words  are  to  speak  of  Qod  under  one  of  His  most  awful  titles  of 
Bajesfy,  as  the  God  of  the  Shechinah.  On  the  history  of  Moses  he  dwells 
witti  all  the  enthusiasm  of  patriotic  admiration.  To  the  Temple  he  alludes 
with  o&tire  reverence.  Of  Sinai  and  tiie  living  oracles  he  uses  language 
as  fall  of  solemnity  as  the  most  devoted  Babbi  could  desire.  But  while 
he  thus  shows  how  impossible  it  must  have  been  for  him  to  have  uttered 
the  language  of  a  blasphemer,  he  is  all  the  while  aiming  at  the  establish- 
meat  ^,  facts  far  deeper  than  the  proof  of  his  o¥rn  innocence.  The 
ifratu^*"^^  art  of  his  speech  consists  in  the  circumstance  that  while  he 
iSflBDs  to  be  engaged  in  a  calm,  historical  review,  to  which  any  Jewish 
patriot  might  listen  with  delight  and  pride,  ho  is  step  by  step  leading  up 
to  cofBclamons  which  told  with  irresbtible  force  against  the  opinions  of  his 
jadges.  While  he  only  seems  to  be  reviewing  the  various  migrations  of 
Abraham,  and  the  chequered  fortunes  of  the  Patriarchs,  he  is  really  showing 
that  the  covenants  of  God  with  His  chosen  people,  having  been  made  in  Ur 
aad  Haran  and  Egypt,  were  all  parts  of  one  progressive  purpose,  which 
was  so  little  dependent  on  ceremonials  or  places  as  to  have  been  anterior 
Bot  otdj  to  the  existence  of  the  Tabernacle  and  Temple,  not  only  to  the 
possession  ol  the  Holy  Land,  but  even  to  the  rite  of  circumcision  itself.^ 

>  What  fruit  the  ars^ument  bore  in  the  mind  of  St.  Paul  we  may  see  in  the  emphasis 
with  which  he  dwells  on  '*  that  faith  of  our  father  Abraham  which  he  had  being  yet  un- 
drBomdaed  **  (Bom.  iv.  12).  How  necessary  it  was  to  noint  this  out  will  be  seen  from  the 
•pinioiM  of  soooMding  Babbis.  "Abraham,"  says  Rabbi-as  "Juda  the  Holy,"  the 
eompikr  of  the  Mishna,  is  called,  kot^  4^>xi{r— "  was  not  called  perfect  until  he  was  oir- 
anndsed,  and  by  the  merit  of  droumdsion  a  ooyenant  was  made  with  him  respecting  the 
firiBg  of  the  land**  {JorthDeah,  260,  ap.  MeOaid,  OldPaths,  p.  451 ;  JVectoKm,  f.^2) 
It  is  siiperihiaus  to  add  that  the  Utter  statement  u  a  flat  oontrudiotion  of  Gen,  xv.  la. 
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Willie  sketching  the  career  of  Joseph,  he  is  poiutiiig  allusirely  to  the 
simihir  rejoctiou  of  a  deliverer  greater  than  Joseph.  While  passing  in 
review  the  triple  periods  of  forty  years  which  made  np  the  life  of  Moses, 
he  is  again  sketching  the  ministry  of  Ohrist,  and  silently  pointing  to  the 
fact  that  the  Hebrew  race  had  at  every  stage  been  false  alike  to  Moses  and 
to  God.  This  is  why  he  narrates  the  way  in  which,  on  ihe  first  appeanmoe 
of  Moses  to  help  his  sofPering  countrymen,  they  radely  spumed  his 
interference;  and  how  in  spite  of  their  rejection  he  was  chosen  to  lead 
them  out  of  the  house  of  bondage.  In  defiance  of  this  special  oommission 
— and  it  is  well  worth  notice  how,  in  order  to  conciliate  their  deeper 
attention,  this  palmary  point  in  his  favour  is  not  triumphantiy  paraded, 
but  quietly  introduced  as  an  incident  in  his  historic  summary— Moses  had 
himself  taught  them  to  regard  his  own  legislation  as  provisional,  bj 
bidding  them  listen  to  a  Pr(^het  like  unto  himself  who  should  come 
hereafter.  But  the  history  of  Moses,  whom  they  trusted,  was  fatal  to 
their  pretence  of  allegiance.  Even  when  he  was  on  Sinai  they  had  been 
disloyal  to  him,  and  spoken  of  him  as  *'  this  Moses,"  and  as  one  who  hid 
gone  they  knew  not  where.^  And,  false  to  Moses,  they  had  been  yet  more 
false  to  Qod,  The  Levitical  sacrifices  had  been  abandoned  from  the  very 
time  of  their  institution,  for  sacrifices  to  the  host  of  heaven;  and  the 
tabernacle  of  Moloch,  and  the  star  of  Remphan,'  had  been  dearer  to  them 
than  the  Tabernacle  of  Witness  and  the  Shechinah  of  God.  At  last  4 
Jesus — for,  in  order  that  he  might  be  heard  to  due  purpose,  Stephen 
suppresses  the  name  of  that  Jesus  of  whom  Ids  thoughts  were  full — led 
them  and  their  Tabemade  into  the  land  of  which  he  dispossessed  the 
Gentiles.  Hist  Tabemade,  after  an  obscure  and  dishonoured  history,  bad 
passed  away,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  intimated  that  this  was  due  to  their 
indifference  and  neglect.  David — their  own  David— had  indeed  desired  to 
replace  it  by  another,  but  the  actual  building  of  the  House  was  carried  oni 
by  the  less  faithful  Solomon.'  But  even  at  the  very  time  the  House  was 
built  it  had  been  implied  in  the  Prayer  of  David,  and  in  the  dedication 
prayer  of  Solomon,^  that  "  the  Most  High  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with 
hands."  And  to  g^uard  against  the  dangerous  superstition  into  which  the 
reverence  paid  to  material  places  is  apt  to  degenerate — to  obviate  the  trust 
in  lying  words  whidi  thonght  it  sufficient  to  exclaim,  "  The  Temple  of  the 
Lord,  the  Temple  of  the  Lord,  the  Temple  of  the  Lord  are  tliese" — ^the 
great  Prophet  had  cried,  in  God*s  name,^  *'  Heaven  is  my  throne,  and  earth 
is  my  footstool ;  what  house  will  ye  build  for  me,  saith  the  Lord,  or  what 
is  the  place  of  my  abiding?    Did  not  my  hand  make  all  these  things P** 

1  Perhaps  there  is  apcMsinff  aUufion  to  the  expression,  "Jesus,  this  Kazarene,"  whioh 
thev  had  just  hetad  from  theups  of  the  false  witnesses. 
'  The  liXX.  reading  for  the  Hebrew  Chiun, 

*  It  must  remain  doubtful  whether  any  contrast  is  intended  between  the  vnitm/im 
(v.  Suid.  S.V.)  designed  by  David,  and  the  o2x<k  built  by  Solomon. 

*  1  Rings  riii.  27  ;  1  Ohroa  xxiz.  11 ;  quoted  by  St.  PmL  Acts  xvii.  2i. 
»  Isa.  Ixvi.  1.  2. 
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The  inference  from  this — that  the  day  mu8t  come,  of  which  Jesus  had 
prophesied  to  the  woman  of  Samaria,  in  which  neither  in  Gorizim  nor 
jet  in  Jerusalem  should  men  worship  the  Father,  constituted  a  perfect 
defence  agaiUst  the  charge  that  anything  which  he  had  said  could  be 
regarded  as  a  bksphemy  against  the  Temple. 

Tlius  far  he  had  fulfilled  all  the  objects  of  his  speech,  and  had  shown  that 
injurions  words  had  been  as  far  as  possible  from  his  thoughts.  It  had  become 
dear  also  from  his  summary  of  the  national  story  that  the  principles  which  he 
bad  advocated  were  in  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  those  past  ages  ,*  that 
the  rejection  of  Christ  by  the  rulers  of  His  nation  was  no  argument  against 
His  claims ;  that  the  Temple  could  not  haye  been  meant  to  be  the  object  of  an 
endless  honour;  lastly,  tiiat  if  he  had  said  that  Jesus  should  change  the 
customs  which  Moses  had  delivered,  Moses  himself  had  indicated  that  in 
God's  due  time  his  entire  dispensation  was  destined  to  pass  away.  And  he 
had  stated  the  grounds  from  which  these  conclusions  followed,  rather  than 
urged  upon  them  the  inferences  themselyes.  He  had  done  this  in  deference 
to  their  passions  and  prejudices,  and  in  the  hope  of  bringing  the  truth  gently 
into  their  hearts.  He  might  have  continued  the  story  through  centuries  of 
weak  or  apostate  kings,  stained  with  the  blood  of  rejected  prophets,  down  to 
the  g^reat  retribution  of  the  enle ;  and  he  might  have  shown  how,  after  the 
edle,  the  obsolete  idolatry  of  the  gods  of  wood  and  stone  had  only  been 
superseded  by  the  subtler  and  more  self-complacent  idolatry  of  formalism  and 
letter-worship;  how  the  Book  had  been  honoured  to  the  obHyion  of  the  truths 
which  it  enshrined;  how  in  the  tithing  of  mint  and  anise  and  cummin  there 
had  been  a  foigetfulnoss  of  the  weightier  matters  of  the  Law;  how  the  smoke 
of  dead  sacrifices  had  been  thought  of  more  avail  than  deeds  of  living  mercy ; 
how  droumciflion  and  Sabbatism  had  been  elevated  above  faith  and  puriiy; 
how  tlie  long  series  of  crimes  against  Gk>d's  messengers  had  been  consummated 
in  the  murder  of  the  Lord  of  glory.  A  truth  which  is  only  suggested,  often 
comes  home  to  the  heart  with  more  force  than  one  which  is  put  in  words,  and 
it  may  have  been  his  original  design  to  gfuide  rather  than  to  refute.  But  if  so, 
the  faces  of  his  audience  showed  that  his  object  had  failed.  They  were  listening 
with  stolid  self-complacency  to  a  narrative  of  which  the  significant  incidents  only 
enabled  them  to  glory  over  their  fathers.  It  was,  I  think,  something  in  the  aspect 
of  his  audience — some  sudden  conviction  that  to  such  invincible  obstinacy  his 
words  were  addressed  in  vain — ^which  made  him  suddenly  stop  short  in  his  review 
of  history,  and  hurl  in  their  faces  the  gathered  thunder  of  his  wrath  and  scorn. 

''  Stiff-necked ! "  ho  exclaimed,  "  and  uncircumcised  in  your  heart  and  in 
yonr  ears,  ye  are  ever  in  conflict  with  the  Holy  Spirit;  as  your  fathers,  so  ye ! 
Whicli  of  the  prophets  did  not  your  fathers  persecute  P  and  they  killed  those 
who  announced  before  respecting  the  coming  of  the  Just,  of  whom  ye  now 
proved  yourselves  betoiyers  and  murderers ;  ye  who  received  the  Law  at  the 
ordinance  of  angels,^  and  kept  it  not ! "  * 

>  AetB  Tii  52 ;  leg.  iyrfwa«f .  A,  B,  0,  D,  B. 

'  Acts  vii.  53,  cAi^crc  rK  f6ii.ov  tU  6iaTsyJl«  iyy4\»v ;  CkJ.  iii.  19^  6  vtfftof  diarwyntdt'diyyAMy ; 
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A  dennnciation  so  scathing  and  bo  fearless,  from  the  lips  of  a  prisoner 
whose  life  depended  on  their  wiU,  might  well  have  startled  them ;  and  this 
strong  burst  of  righteoos  indignation  agunst  those  whom  he  had  addressed  as 
"  brethren  and  fathers,"  can  onlj  be  accounted  for  by  the  long-p^nt  feelings  of 
one  whose  patience  has  been  exhausted.  But  he  could  hardly  have  addressed 
them  in  words  more  calculated  to  kindle  their  fury.  The  Teiy  terms  in  which 
he  characterised  their  bearing,  being  borrowed  from  their  own  Law  and 
Prophets,  added  force  to  the  previous  epitome  of  their  history ;  ^  and  to  call 
them  nndrcumcised  in  heart  and  ears  was  to  reject  with  scorn  the  idle  fancies 
that  circumcision  alone  was  enough  to  save  them  from  God's  wrath,  and  thai 
uncircumcision  was  worse  than  crime.'  To  convict  them  of  being  the  true 
sons  of  their  fathers,  and  to  brand  consciences,  already  ulcerated  by  a  sense  of 
guilt,  with  a  murder  worse  than  the  worst  murder  of  the  prophets,  was  not 
only  to  sweep  away  the  prestige  of  an  authoriiy  which  the  people  so  blindly 
accepted,  but  it  was  to  arraign  his  very  judges  and  turn  upon  them  the  tables 
of  accusation.  And  this  he  did,  not  only  in  the  matter  of  their  crucifixion  of 
the  Messiah,  but  also  in  the  matter  of  disobedience  to  that  Law  ordained  by 
angels  of  which  they  were  at  that  very  moment  professing  to  vindicate  the 
sanctity  and  the  permanence. 

It  would  be  difficult  in  the  entire  range  of  literature  to  find  a  speech  more 
skilful,  more  pregnant,  more  convincing ;  and  it  becomes  truly  astonishing  when 
we  remember  that  it  seems  to  have  been  delivered  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.' 

But  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  were  roused  to  fury  by  the  undaunted 
audacity  of  Stephen's  final  invective.  The  most  exdtable  of  Western  nations 
can  hardly  imagine  the  raging  passion  which  maddens  a  crowd  of  Eastern 
fanatics.*    Barely  able  to  continue  the  semblance  of  a  judicial  procedure,  they 

Deut.  zxxiii.  2;  LXX.,  ^ ««f»Ay  owrw «yy«Ao4 ^  «vtou ;  Pg.  Ixrii.  18;  Heb.  ii  2.  In  Ps. 
IxviiL  12  they  read  ^^vho,  "angels,"  for  "3^  '* kings."    (Shahbath,  f.  88,  2.) 

>  Dent.  iz.  6,  13;  x.  16;  xxx.  6;  Neh.  ix.  16;  &ek.  xHy.  7;  Jer.  be  26. 

s  Rabbi  [Juda  the  Holy]  said  *'  that  oiroumcision  is  equivalent  to  all  the  Gommand- 
ments  which  are  in  the  Law  **  {Ifedarim,  f .  32, 1). 

3  The  impression  which  it  made  on  the  heart  of  St.  Paul  is  nowhere  noticed  by  St. 
Luke,  or  b^  the  Apostle  himself ;  but  the  traces  of  that  imprenion  are  a  series  of  coinci- 
dences which  confirm  the  genuineness  of  the  speech.  In  his  earliest  recorded  speech  at 
Antioch  he  adopts  the  same  historic  method  so  admirably  suited  to  insinuate  truth 
without  shocMnff  prejudice ;  he  (quotes  the  same  texts  in  the  same  striking  phraseologj 
and  application  (compare  Acts  viL  48,  51,  with  Acts  xrii.  24,  Bom.  iL  29) ;  iJludes  to  the 
same  tradition  (Acts  vii.  53,  Gal.  iii.  19) ;  uses  the  same  style  of  address  (Acts  vii.  2, 
xxiL  1) ;  and  gives  the  same  marked  significance  to  the  faith  of  Abraham  (Kom.  iv.  9, 
GaL  iii.  7),  and  to  God*s  dealings  with  him  before  the  covenant  of  drdurndsion  (Acts  vii. 
5^  Bom.  iv.  10—19).  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  2  Tim.  It.  16  was  an  echo  of  the  last 
prayer  of  Stephen,  breathed  partly  on  his  own  behalf.  There  are  at  least  seven  Hagad/kh 
m  tne  speech  of  Stephen— Acts  vii.  2  (call  of  Abraham) :  4  (death  of  Terah) ;  14  (sevenW- 
five  souls) ;  16  (bunal  of  Patriarchs  at  Sheohem) ;  22  (ISgyptian  training  of  Moses) ;  23 
(forty  years) ;  42  (desert  idolatry) ;  63  (angels  at  Sinai).  As  for  the  slight  instances  of 
£64iAMa  fAVfHumttl^  in  6,  7,  14,  16.  thc^  are  mere  "  obiW  dicta,  auctoris  aliud  agentis.** 
The  attempt  to  square  them  rigidly  wiUi  the  Old  Testament  has  led  to  much  duhoneei 
exegesis.  The  speech  of  St.  Stephen  has  been  called  "a  compendium  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment drawn  up  m  fragments  of  the  Septuagint  **  (Greenfield.  Apol.  far  the  LXX,,  103), 
"  He  had  resard  to  the  meaning,  not  to  the  words  "  (Jerome). 

*  Acts  vii.  54,  8uvpcbrro  rait  Kapi(mi%  ovn»»,  fcal  cj3pvxov  rovt  ^rrat  hr  avror« 
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iqnooBcd  tlie  agony  of  hatred  which  was  sawing  their  hearts  asunder,  by  oat- 
vard  signs  which  are  abnost  unknown  to  modem  oiTilisation — ^by  that  grinding 
aad  gnashing  of  the  teeth  only  possible  to  human  beings  in  whom  '*  the  ape 
aad  the  tiger"  are  not  yet  quite  dead.  To  reason  with  men  whose  passions 
ltd  thns  degraded  them  to  the  level  of  wild  beasts  would  haye  been  worse 
tiua  useless.  Tho  flame  of  holy  anger  in  the  breast  of  Stephen  had  died  away 
IB  ntddenly  as  the  lightning.  It  was  a  righteous  anger ;  it  was  aimed  not  at 
tiMm  bat  at  thmr  in&tnation ;  it  was  intended  not  to  insult  but  to  awaken.^ 
Bat  he  saw  at  a  glance  that  it  had  failed,  and  that  all  was  now  oyer.  In  one 
iastant  his  thoughts  had  passed  away  to  thatheayen  from  which  his  inspiration 
]»d  eome.  From  those  hateful  faces,  rendered  demoniao  by  eyil  passion,  his 
etmeei  gaae  was  turned  upward  and  heayenward.  There,  in  ecstasy  of  yision, 
he  saw  the  Shechmah— the  Glory  of  God— the  Jesus  *<  standing  "  as  though  to  aid 
aad  reomye  him  **  at  the  right  hand  of  God."  Transported  beyond  all  thought 
of  pail  by  that  diyine  epiphany,  he  exclaimed  as  though  he  wished  his  enemies 
to  share  his  yision :  "  Lo !  I  bdiold  the  heayens  parted  asunder,*  and  the  Son 
of  Man  standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God."  At  such  a  moment  he  would  not 
paase  to  eanmder,  he  would  not  eyen  be  able  to  consider,  the  words  he  spoke ; 
bat  wlietiier  it  was  that  he  recalled  the  Messianic  title  by  which  Jesus  had  so 
dfien  deseribed  himself  on  earth,  or  that  he  remembered  that  this  title  had 
been  used  by  the  Lord  when  He  had  prophesied  to  this  yery  Sanhedrin  that 
boeafter  ili^y  should  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power— 
entam  it  is  tiiat  this  is  the  only  passage  of  the  New  Testament  where  Jesus  is 
called  the  Son  of  Man  by  lips  other  than  His  own.' 

But  those  high  woids  were  too  much  for  the  feelings  of  his  audience. 
Stopping  their  ears  as  though  to  shut  out  a  polluting  blasphemy,  they  rose  in 
a  aasa  from  both  rides  of  the  semi-eiroular  range  in  which  they  sat,  and  with 
one  wild  yell*  rushed  upon  Stephen.  There  was  no  question  any  longer  of  a 
legal  dedsion.  In  their  rage  they  took  the  hkw  into  ihei?  own  hands,  and  then 
mi  there  dragged  him  off  to  be  stoned  outside  the  cit7  gate.^ 

We  can  judge  how  fierce  must  haye  been  the  ragd  which  turned  a  solemn 
Sanhedrin  into  a  mob  of  murderers.  It  was  true  that  they  were  at  this 
MBnent  under  Sadducean  influence,  and  that  this  influence,  as  at  the  Trial  of 
Christ,  was  m^nly  wielded  by  the  family  of  Hanan,  who  were  the  most 
merdlees  members  of  that  least  merdfal  sect.  If,  as  there  is  reason  to  belieye, 
the  martyrdom  took  pkce  A.D.  37,  it  was  most  probably  during  the  brief 
jsreadeney  of  the  High  Priest  Jonathan,  son  of  Hanan.  Unhappy  fanuly  of 
the  man  whom  Josephus  pronounces  to  haye  been  so  exceptionally  blest !  The 
hoary  fiither,  and  his  son-in-law  Oaiaphas,  imbrued  their  hands  in  the  blood  of 
Jesus ;  Jonathan  during  his  few  months'  term  of  office  was  the  Nasi  of  the 
Sanhedrin  which  murdered  Stephen;  Theophilus,  another  son,  was  the  High 

*  "  Non  frairi  insoitur  qui  peooato  frairii  irascitiir  **  (Aug.). 

s  Acta  TiL  66,  lag.,  intpoiyii^pwt,  M,  A,  B,  0.  >  See,  however,  Rey.  i  13;  sir.  14 

«  Acta  TiL  67,  M^arrft  >nf  luydXfi, 

*  See Exeuniiavt,  "C^i^Paidihmeiita." 
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Priest  who,  during  the  utmost  yimlenoe  of  the  first  perseoution  gare  Sral  hu 
inqnisitoriAl  commissioii  to  Damascus  ;  Matthias,  another  son,  must,  from  the 
date  of  his  eleyaticm,  hare  been  one  of  those  leading  Jews  whom  Herod  Agrippa 
tried  to  conciliate  by  the  murder  of  James  the  son  of  Zebedee ;  and  another 
Hanan,  the  youngest  son  of  the  '*  viper  brood  "  brought  about  with  illegal 
violence  the  murder  of  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord.'  Thus  all  these  judicial 
murders— so  rare  at  this  ^poch— >  drere  aimed  at  the  followers  of  Jesus,  and  aU  of 
them  directed  or  sanctioned  by  the  cunning,  avaricious,  unscrupulous  members 
of  a  single  family  of  Saddueean  priests.^ 

St^hen,  then,  was  hurried  away  to  execution  with  a  total  disregard  of  the 
ordinary  observances.  His  thoughts  were  evidently  occupied  with  the  sad  scene 
of  Calvary ;  it  would  come  home  to  him  with  all  Uie  greater  vividness  because 
he  passed  in  all  probability  through  that  very  gate  through  which  Jeaus,  four 
short  years  before,  had  borne  His  cross.  It  was  almost  in  the  words  of  his 
Master'  that  when  ihe  horrid  butchery  began — ^for  the  precautions  to  render 
death  speedy  seem  to  have  been  neglected  in  the  blind  rage  of  his  murderen 
—he  exclaimed,  "  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  s^rit."^  And  when  bruised  and 
bleeding  he  was  just  able  to  drag  himself  to  his  knees  it  was  again  in  the  qnrit 
of  that  Lord  that  he  prayed  for  his  murderers,  and  even  the  cry  of  his  anguish 
rang  forth  in  the  forgiving  utterance — showing  how  Uttle  malioe  ihete  had 
been  in  the  stem  words  he  had  used  before—"  Lord,  lay  not  to  their  charge 
this  fdn."'  With  that  cry  he  passed  from  the  wrath  of  men  to  the  peace  of 
God.  The  historian  ends  the  bloody  tragedy  with  one  weighty  and  beautiful 
word,  "  He  fell  asleep."  « 

To  fulfil  their  dreadful  task,  the  witnesses  had  taken  off  their  girmoits  ;^ 
and  they  laid  them  '*  at  the  feet  of  a  young  man  whose  name  was  SauL" 

It  is  the  first  allusion  in  history  to  a  name,  destined  from  that  day  forward 
to  be  memorable  for  ever  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  And  how  sad  an 
allusion  i  He  stands,  not  indeed  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  death ;  but 
keeping  the  clothes,  consenting  to  tho  viol^oe,  of  those  who,  in  this  brutal 

1  Job.  AnU,  xviii.  4,  §  8  ;  5.  §  3 ;  xiz.  6,  §  2 ;  xz.  d,  §  L 

3  Every  epithet  I  have  usea  u  more  than  juatified  hj  what  we  know  of  this  femily 
from  the  New  Teitament,  from  JosephuB,  ancL  above  all,  from  the  Talmud.  Sea 
Excursus  Vn.,  "The  Power  of  the  Sanhednn  to  Infliet  Death." 

s  Luke  xjdii.  34,  46. 

^  jirucoAovfuvoF  meansJ^caUing  on  Jesus. '^  There  is  no  need  for  the  {ngenious  eon- 
jeoture  of  Bentley  that  SN  is  lost  by  homoeoteleuton  of  the  ON. 

5  This— not  as  in  the  Received  text— is  the  proper  order  <rf  the  words  («.  A,  B,  0,  D). 
" Saevire  Tidebatur  Stephanus :  lingua  ferox,  cor  lene ** (Aug.  Serm.  315).  "Si  Stephanus 
non  oraaset  ecclesia  Paulom  non  habuisset. "  with  the  exprmon  itsdf  oomp.  Ber.  xiv.  IS. 
Periiaps  in  the  word  arilivjif  we  may  see  an  allusion  to  the  Jewish  notion  that  a  man's  lins 
actually  followed  and  stood  by  him  in  the  world  to  come  (1  Tim.  v.  24 ;  Soiah,  t  8,  2). 

*  So  in  a  beautiful  epigram  of  the  Anthology,  we  find  the  lines,  Uo^  {hrm>r  icoc|Mr«u* 
#Kii0iceiv  |fti|  kfyt  tov«  ayotfovt.  It  is  the  Ntshikah  of  the  Jews  (Deut.  xxxiv.  8).  That  the 
solemn  rhythmical  epitrite  imoifij^  is  not  wholly  unintentional  seems  to  be  clear  from  the 
similar  weighty  'jbcwAvrwc  with  which,  as  Bishop  Wordsworth  points  out,  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  ends.  St.  Luke  is  evidently  fond  of  paronomasiik  as  well  as  St.  Paul  (cf. 
icAn}^«S^«y  aniMT^iipmi,  Acts  V.  41).  TMs  is  the  third  recorded  death  in  the  Ohrisiian 
community :  the  first  had  been  a  suicide,  the  second  a  judgment,  the  third  a  tnartyrdom, 

7  This  custom  is  not  alluded  to  in  the  Midma  or  Gemara, 
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r,  dimmed  in  blood  the  hght  npon  a  face  which  had  been  nMliant  as  that 
ol  an  angel  with  faith  and  love. 

Stepben  was  dead,  and  it  might  well  have  seemed  that  all  the  truth  which 
was  to  be  the  gloiy  and  the  strength  of  Ohristianity  had  died  with  him.  But 
tbe  deliTteianoe  of  the  Gentiles,  and  their  free  redemption  by  the  blood  of 
Giirist^  were  traths  too  glorious  to  be  qoenohed  The  truth  may  be  suppressed 
for  a  time,  eten  for  a  long  time,  but  it  always  starts  up  again  from  its  apparent 
I^Te.  Fra  Dolcino  was  torn  to  pieces,  and  Savonarola  and  Huss  were  burnt, 
but  the  Reformation  was  not  prereated.  Stephen  sank  in  his  blood,  but  his 
pbee  -WBB  taken  by  the  young  man  who  stood  there  to  incite  his  murderers. 
Four  years  i^ter  Jesus  had  died  upon  the  cross  of  infamy,  Stephen  was  stoned 
for  being  SBs  disciple  and  EQs  worshipper;  thirty  years  after  the  death  of 
Stephen,  bis  deadliest  opponent  died  also  for  the  same  holy  faith. 


9wk  3JJ. 


THB    OONYBRSION. 
OHAPTEB  IX. 

BATTL  THE  PBB8E0TTT0B. 

Ilorl  K^yrpov  94  rot  Xoirrfff/iei' 

TcX^ci  6\tirdripos  ©Tjuoj.— Pnn>.  Pj^th,  iL  178. 

"At  a  joong  man's  feet."  The  expression  is  yague,  but  there  is  good  reason 
to  beliere  that  Saul  was  now  not  less  than  thirty  years  old.^  The  reyerence 
for  age,  strong  among  all  Orientals,  was  specially  strong  among  the  Jews,  and 
they  neyer  entrusted  authority  to  those  who  had  not  attained  to  full  years  of 
dbcretion.  We  may  regard  it  as  certain  that  eyen  a  scholar  of  Gamaliel,  so 
full  of  genius  and  of  zeal  as  Saul,  would  not  have  been  appointed  a  commis- 
sioner of  the  Sanhedrin  to  carry  out  a  responsible  inquisition  earlier  than  the 
age  of  thirty;  and  if  we  attach  a  literal  meaning  to  the  expression,  '*  When 
iiiey  were  being  condemned  to  death,  I  gaye  a  yote  against  them,"^  this 
implies  that  Saul  was  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrin.  If  so,  he  was  at  this  time, 
1^  the  yery  condition  of  that  dignity,  a  married  man.' 

1  Josephiu  usoi  MoyJM  of  Agrippa  I.  when  he  muit  have  been  at  least  forty  {Anfi. 
xvwi.  C,  §7;  «.  »^^  P*  7). 

'  Acts  xxri.  10,  hfoipatnUimv  n  aSnmv  Kor^wrjfKa  ifnifO¥. 

s  Selden,  De  Synedr,  U.  7,  7.  In  the  Miuma  the  only  <;|iiaJifications  mentioned  for 
membenhip  of  the  Sanhedrin  are  that  a  man  mnit  not  be  a  dioer,  UBurer,  pigeon-flyer,  or 
dealer  in  the  produce  of  the  Sabbatical  year  {/Sanhedr,  ui  3) ;  but  in  the  Gemara,  and  in 
Iftter  Jewish  writers,  we  find  that,  besides  the  analifioation  mentioned  in  Exod.  xviiL  21, 
and  Deut.  L  13—16,  a  candidate  must  be  firee  mm  every  physical  blemish,  stainless  in 
eharacter,  learned  in  science,  aoq;Qainted  with  more  than  one  language,  and  with  a  family 
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But  if  the  regolatioii  thftii  a  Sanhedrist  most  be  a  married  man  wat 
intended  to  secure  the  spirit  of  gentleness,^  the  role  had  failed  of  its  pnipoae 
in  the  case  of  Saul.  In  the  terrible  persecution  of  the  Ohristians  which 
ensued — a  persecution  far  more  seyere  than  the  former  attacks  of  the  Sad* 
ducees  on  the  Apostles — ^he  was  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  endeayonr  to  stamp 
out  the  Christian  faith.  Not  content  with  the  flagging  fanaticism  of  the 
Sanhedrin,  he  was  at  once  the  prime  moTcr  and  the  chief  executor  of  religious 
vengeance.  The  charge  which  had  cost  St.  Stephen  his  life  must  have  been 
partially  valid  against  others  of  the  Hellenistic  Ohristians,  and  although  thoir 
views  might  be  more  liberal  than  those  of  the  Galilsean  disciples,  yet  the  honda 
of  affection  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Church  were  still  so  dose  thi^ 
the  fate  of  one  section  oould  not  be  dissevered  from  that  of  the  other.  The 
Jews  were  not  naturally  fond  of  persecution.  The  Sanhedrinof  this  period 
had  incurred  the  charge  of  disgraceful  laxity.  The  Sicarii  were  not  sup* 
pressed ;  the  red  heifer  was  shun  no  longer ;  *  the  ordeal  of  the  bitter  water 
had  been  done  away,  becauee  the  crime  of  adultery  had  greatly  increased.' 
Babbi  Joshua  Ben  Koroha,  when  B.  Elieser  had  arrested  some  thieves, 
reproached  him  with  the  words,  **  How  long  will  you  hand  over  the  people  of 
God  to  destruction  P  Leave  the  thorns  to  be  plucked  up  by  the  Lord  of  the 
vineyard."  *  But  to  the  seducer  (mestth),  the  blasphemer  {meffodeph),  and 
the  idolater,  there  was  neither  leniency  nor  compas^n.^  By  the  unanimous 
iosthnony  of  the  Jews  themselves.  Christians  could  not  be  charged  witii  the 
crime  of  idolatry ;  ^  but  it  was  easy  to  bring  them  under  the  penalty  of  stoning, 
which  was  attached  to  the  former  crimes.  The  minor  punishments  of  flagel* 
lation  and  excommunication  seem  to  have  been  in  the  power,  not  only  of  the 
Sanhedrin,  but  even  of  each  local  synagogue.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
legal  powers  of  these  bodies,  whatever  licences  the  temponuy  relaxation  of 
Boman  supervision  may  have  permitted,^  they  were  used  and  abused  to  the 
utmost  by  the  youthful  zealot.  The  wisdom  of  the  toleration  which  Gamaliel 
himself  had  recommended  appears  in  the  fact  that  the  great  persecution, 
wluch  broke  up  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  was  in  every  way  valuable  to  the 
new  religion.    It  dissipated  the  Judaism  which  would  have  endangered  the 

of  hii  own,  beoaufle  laoh  were  euppoeed  to  be  leu  inolined  to  ornelty.  and  more  likely  to 
sympathise  with  domestic  affections.  {Horqjoth^  i  4 ;  SanKedr,  f.  17, 1,  96, 6.;  MtnaMth^ 
f.  65, 1 ;  Maimon.  Sanhedr,  ii  ;  Otho,  Lex,  JiM,  s.  v.)  "WhateTar  may  be  thought  of 
the  other  qualifications,  it  is  probable  that  this  one,  at  any  rate,  was  insisted  on,  and  it 
adds  force  to  our  impr^sion  that  St.  Paul  had  once  been  a  muried  man  (1  Cor.  viL  8  ; 
V.  Mjpm,  p.  45,  sq.    See  Ewald,  Sendichr,  d,  Ap.  PoiO.  p.  161 ;  Chtek.  d.  Apod.  £!tiiai$, 

1  See  Surenhus.  Mithna,  iv.  Pra^.  *  Sotah,  f  .  47. 1. 

*  Maimon.in  Soiah,  o.  8.  They  quoted  Hoa.  ir.  14  in  favour  of  this  abolitioii  of  Kuan. 
7.18.    Of.  If»tt.xiid9;  xW.4. 

4  BabhaMett%a,tB2,2;  Otho,  J>x.  J2a66.,  a.  y.  Synedrium. 

>  Deut.  ziii  8,  9 ;  Sanhedr.  f.  29,  1:  82,  a 

<  There  is  not  one  word  about  the  Ohrifttians  in  the  tract  AbMda  Zara,  or  on  "alien 
worship.'* 

7  liaroellus,  who  was  at  this  time  an  ad  UUerim  gtmtmar,  held  the  rank,  not  of  Pko- 
curator,  iffquip^  bat  only  of  iwiiukifrit  (Jos.  AntL  xvSl  4,  i  2). 
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^read  of  Chrifltuuiiiy,  and  showed  that  the  disdples  had  a  loftier  mission 
than  to  dwindle  down  into  a  Galiliean  syoAgogne.  The  saored  fire,  which 
iD^ht  hare  burnt  low  on  the  hearth  of  the  upper  chamber  at  Jerusalem,  was 
kindled  into  fresh  heat  and  splendour  when  its  brands  were  scattered  orer  all 
Judsaa  and  Samaria,  and  uncircumcised  Gentiles  were  admitted  by  baptism 
into  the  fold  of  Christ. 

The  solemn  burial  of  Stephen  bj  holy  men— whether  Hellenist  Chris- 
iians  or  Jewish  proselytes— the  beating  of  the  breast,  the  wringing  of  the 
haads  with  which  they  Lunented  him,^  produced  no  change  in  the  purpose 
of  Saol.  The  sight  of  that  dreadful  execution,  the  dying  agonies  and 
cmshed  remains  of  one  who  had  stood  before  the  Sanhedrin  like  an  angel  in 
the  beauty  of  holiness,  could  hardly  have  failed  to  produce  an  impression  on 
a  heart  so  naturally  tender.  But  if  it  was  a  torture  to  witness  the  agony  of 
others,  and  to  be  the  chief  agent  in  its  infliction,  then  that  very  torture  became 
a  more  meritorious  serrioe  for  the  Law.  If  his  own  blameless  scrupulosity- 
in  all  that  affected  legal  righteousness  was  beginning  to  be  secretly  tainted 
with  heretical  uncertainties,  he  would  feel  it  all  the  more  incumbent  on  him 
to  wash  away  those  doubts  in  blood.  like  Cardinal  Pole,  when  Paul  lY. 
began  to  impugn  his  orthodoxy,  he  must  have  felt  himself  half  driven  to 
peraecntion,  in  order  to  prove  his  soundness  in  the  faith. 

The  part  which  he  played  at  this  time  in  the  horrid  work  of  persecution 
has,  I  fear,  been  always  underrated.  It  is  only  when  we  collect  the  separato 
paoaagea — ^they  are  no  less  than  eight  in  number — in  which  allusion  is  made 
to  this  sad  period — ^it  is  only  when  we  weigh  the  terrible  sig^nificance  of 
the  expressions  used — that  we  feel  the  load  of  remorse  which  must  have 
lain  upon  him,  and  the  taunts  to  which  he  was  liable  from  malignant  eno* 
Biies.  He  "made  havoc  of" — ^literally,  "he  was  ravaging*' — the  Church. 
No  atrcmger  metaphor  could  well  have  been  used.  It  occurs  nowhere  else 
in  the  New  Testament,  but  in  the  Septuagint,  and  in  classical  Greek,  is 
applied  to  the  wild  boars  which  uproot  a  vineyard.'  Not  content  with  the 
visitaiion  of  the  synagogues,  he  got  authority  for  an  inqmsitorial  visit  from 
house  to  house,  and  even  from  the  sacred  retirement  of  the  Christian  home 
ho  dragged  not  only  men,  but  women,  to  judgment  and  to  prison.^  So 
thorough  was  his  search,  and  so  deadly  were  its  effects,  that,  in  referring 
to  it,  the  Christians  of  Damascus  can  only  speak  of  Saul  as  "  he  that 
Aevatiaied  in  Jerusalem  them  that  call  on  this  name,"  '  using  the  strong 
word  which  is  strictly  applicable  to  an  invading  army  which  scathes  a  con- 
quered country  with  fire  and  sword.  So  much  St.  Luke  tells  us,  in  giving 
a  reason  for  the  total  scattering  of  the  Church,  and  the  subsequent  bless- 

1  Act*  riii  2,  MMTtT^  lUyait,  The  word  ii  found  in  the  LXX.,  Gen.  L 10,  Ao.,  bat  here 
alone  in  the  New  TeslMnent. 

'  Aett  Tiii.  3,  'tkvitniwm  t)ii^  ^xkXvvmt. 

*  Pa.  Ixxix.  14 ;  CaJlim.  JffyfMi,  in  IHan,  ISO,  erkt  ifrfa  vvtt  iml  Xviuuporrai, 

^  Thme  hostile  measnrAt  are  fummed  up  in  the  iaa  kojcI  ivotV*  roc«  avuHc  of  AnanlMi 
who  laya  that  the  nmurar  had  rei^h^d  him  from  many  Bources  (Aotf  ix.  13). 

«  Actaix.21,Anfaf<raf, 
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ings  which  sprang  from  their  preaching  the  Word  m  wider  distric-ts.  The 
Apoetles,  he  adds,  remained.  What  was  the  special  reason  for  this  we  do 
not  know ;  but  as  the  Lord*s  direct  permission  to  the  seventy  to  fl j  before 
persecution^  would  have  sanctioned  their  consulting  their  own  safety,  it 
maj  have  been  because  Jesus  had  bidden  them  stay  in  Jerusalem  till 
the  end  of  twelve  years.^  If,  as  St.  Ohrysostom  imagoes,  they  stayed  to 
support  the  courage  of  others,  hew  was  it  that  the  shepherds  escaped  while 
the  flock  was  being  destroyed  P  Or  are  we  to  infer  that  the  main  fury 
of  the  persecution  fell  upon  those  Hellenists  who  shared  the  views  of 
the  first  martyr,  and  that  the  Apostles  were  saved  from  molestation  bj 
the  blameless  Mosaism  of  which  one  of  the  leading  brethren — ^no  less  a 
person  than  James»  the  Lord's  brother^— was  so  conspicuous  an  example? 
Be  that  as  it  may,  at  any  rate  they  did  not  fall  victims  to  the  rage  which 
was  so  fatal  to  many  of  their  companions. 

In  two  of  his  speeches  and  four  of  his  letters  does  St.  Paul  revert  to  this 
ciime  of  an  erring  obstinacy.  Twice  to  the  Galatians  does  he  use  the  same 
strong  metaphor  which  was  applied  to  hb  conduct  by  the  Damascene  beUevers.' 
He  tells  the  Corinthians  ^  that  he  was  "  the  least  of  the  Apostles,  not 
meet  to  be  called  an  Apostle,  because  he  persecuted  the  Church  of  God.** 
He  reminds  the  Philippians^  that  his  old  Hebraic  zeal  as  a  Pharisee  had 
shown  itself  by  his  "  persecuting  the  Churdu"  And  even  when  the  shadows 
of  a  troubled  old  age  were  beginning  to  dose  around  him,  keen  in  the  sense 
that  he  was  utterly  forgiven  through  Him  who  ^  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners,  of  whom  I  am  chief,"  he  cannot  forget  the  bitter  thought  that, 
though  in  ignorance,  he  had  once  been  **  a  blasphemer,  and  persecutor,  and 
injurious."  *  And  when  he  is  speaking  to  those  who  knew  the  worst — ^in  his 
speech  to  the  raging  mob  of  Jerusalem,  as  he  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  Tower 
of  Antonia — ^he  adds  one  fact  more  which  casts  a  lurid  light  on  the  annals  of 
the  persecution.  He  shows  there  that  the  blood  of  Stephen  was  not  the  only 
blood  that  had  been  shed— not  the  only  blood  of  which  the  stains  had 
incarnadined  his  conscience.  He  tells  the  mob  not  only  of  the  binding  and 
imprisonment  of  women  as  well  as  men,  but  also  that  he  **  persecuted  this 
way  unto  the  deaih,*'^  Lastly,  in  his  speech  at  CeBsarea,  he  adds  what  is 
perhaps  the  darkest  touch  of  all,  for  he  says  that,  armed  with  the  High 
Priest's  authority,  he  not  only  fulfilled  unwittingly  the  prophecy  of  Christ  * 
by  scourging  the  Christians  "  often  "  and  "  in  every  synagogue,"  but  that, 
wlien  it  came  to  the  question  of  death,  he  gave  his  vote  against  them,  and  thai 
ho  did  hie  best  to  compel  them  to  hlae^heme*^    I  say  "  did  his  best»"  because 

1  Blatt.  X.  23. 

3  V.  infra,  p.  180.  A  brief  visit  to  Samaria  "to  confinn  the  churohei**  (Acts  viil. 
14)  would  not  militate  agalnit  thii  command. 

>  Gal.  i.  13,  where  he  also  says  that  be  persecuted  them  beyond  measure  (mT 
IntpfioX^iy) ;  and  i.  23. 

<  1  Cot.  XV.  9.  »  PhiL  iiL  6.  •  1  Tim.  I  13.  7  AcU  xxii.  4. 

»  Matt.  X.  17 ;  Mark  xiii.  9. 

*  Acts  xxtL  11,  iiviyKa^w  fiAa4r^ivMtr.  There  is  a  possibility  that  in  the  £xp*  •avcrev 
of  the  previous  passage,  ana  the  fcanfvryM  f^foy  of  this,  St.  raul  may  alhutt  to  bis 
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the  tense  he  nses  implies  effort,  but  not  necessarily  success.  Pliny,  in  a 
fueage  of  his  famous  letter  to  Trajan  from  Bithjnia,^  says  that,  in  question- 
ing those  who,  in  anonymous  letters,  were  accused  of  being  "  Christians," 
be  thought  it  sufficient  to  test  them  by  making  them  offer  wine  and  incense 
to  the  statues  of  the  gods  and  the  bust  of  the  emperor,  and  to  blaspheme 
the  name  of  Christ ;  and,  if  they  were  willing  to  do  this,  he  dismissed  them 
without  further  inquiry,  because  he  had  been  informed  that  to  no  one  of  these 
tilings  eould  a  genuine  Christian  erer  be  impelled. 

We  do  not  know  that  in  all  the  sufferings  of  the  Apostle  any  attempt  waa 
erer  made  to  compel  him  to  blaspheme.  With  all  the  other  persecutions 
which  he  made  the  Christian  suffer  he  became  in  his  future  life  too  sadly 
fimiliar.  To  the  last  dregs  of  lonely  and  unpitied  martyrdom  he  drank  the 
bitter  cup  of  merciless  persecution.  Fire  times — ^in  days  when  he  was  no 
longer  the  haughty  Babbi,  the  self-righteous  Pharisee,  the  fierce  legate  of  the 
Sanhedrin  armed  with  unlimited  authority  for  the  suppression  of  heresy,  but 
was  himself  the  scorned,  hunted,  hated,  half-starred  missionary  of  that  which 
was  branded  as  an  apostate  sect — &ve  times,  from  the  authority  of  some  ruler 
of  the  synagogue,  did  he  receire  forty  stripes  save  one.  He,  too,  was  stoned, 
and  betrayed,  and  many  times  imprisoned,  and  had  the  vote  of  death  recorded 
against  him ;  and  in  all  this  he  recognised  the  just  and  merciful  flame  that 
purged  away  the  dross  of  a  onoe  misguided  soul — the  light  affliction  which  he 
had  detfenred,  but  which  was  not  comparable  to  the  far  more  eternal  weight  of 
gbry.  In  all  this  he  may  have  eren  rejoiced  that  he  was  bearing  for  Christ's 
sake  that  which  he  had  made  others  bear,  and  passing  through  the  same 
fnmaee  which  he  had  once  heated  sevenfold  for  them.  But  I  doubt  whether 
any  one  of  ^ese  sufferings,  or  all  of  them  put  together,  erer  wrung  his  soul 
with  the  same  degree  of  anguish  as  that  which  lay  in  the  thought  that  he  had 
ised  all  the  force  of  his  character  and  all  the  tyranny  of  his  intolerance  to 
break  the  bruised  reed  and  to  quench  the  smoking  flax— that  he  had  endea- 
Toored,  by  the  infamous  power  of  terror  and  ang^uish,  to  compel  some  gentle 
beari  to  blaspheme  its  Lord. 

The  g^roat  persecution  with  which  St.  Paul  was  thus  identified— and  which, 
from  theee  frequent  allusions,  as  well  as  from  the  intensity  of  the  language 
employed,  seems  to  me  to  have  been  more  terrible  than  is  usually  admitted— 
did  not  spend  its  fury  for  some  months.  In  Jerusalem  it  was  entirely  success- 
fuL  There  were  no  more  preachings  or  wonders  in  Solomon's  Porch ;  no  more 
throngs  that  gathered  in  the  streete  to  wait  the  passing  shadow  of  Peter  and 
Joliu ;  no  more  assembled  multitudes  in  the  house  of  Maiy,  the  mother  of  St. 
Kark.  If  the  Christians  met,  they  met  in  mournful  secrecy  and  diminished 
numbers,  and  the  Love-feasts,  if  held  at  aU,  must  have  been  held  as  in  the 

own  endeavour  (of.  Gal.  vi.  12)  to  have  them  ci4>itally  pimlihed,  without  implying  thai 
the  Toie  was  carried.  I  have  translated  the  arotpov^vwr  lo  ai  to  admit  of  thu  meaning^ 
whieh,  perhape,  aoquirei  a  ihade  of  additional  probability  from  Heb.  xii  4,  *'  Ye  have  not 
yet  reamed  unto  blood,"  if  that  Epistle  waa  specially  addressed  to  Palettiuian  Jewn. 

1  Plin.  Ep.  z.  97  .  .  .  .  '*  praeterea  maleoioere  Ohristo ;  ^[ucrum  nihil  eogi  poue  di* 
tmUw  qui  sunt  revera  Chiistiani." 
h2 
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earlj  days  before  the  Asoension,  with  doors  dosed,  for  fear  of  the  Jewrf. 
Some  of  the  Ohristians  had  suffered  cmell j  for  their  religion ;  the  futhless 
members  of  the  Obnrch  had  doubtless  apostatised ;  the  majority  had  fled  at 
onoe  before  the  storm.^ 

It  is,  perhaps,  to  indicate  the  conHnuanee  of  this  actiye  hostility  that  St. 
Luke  here  inserts  the  narratiye  of  Philip's  preaching  as  a  fitting  prelude  to 
the  work  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  At  this  narrative  we  shall  glance 
hereafter ;  but  now  we  must  follow  the  career  of  Saul  the  Inquisitor,  and  see 
the  marvellous  event  which,  by  one  lightning  flash,  made  him  "a  fuaile 
Apostle  "—which  in  one  day  transformed  Saul  the  persecutor  into  Paul  the 
slave  of  Jesus  Christ. 

His  work  in  Jerusalem  was  over.  The  brethren  who  renuuned  had  either 
eluded  his  search-warrant,  or  been  rescued  from  his  power.  But  the  young 
sealot  was  not  the  man  to  do  anything  by  halves.  If  he  had  smitten  one  head 
of  the  hydra,'  it  had  grown  up  in  new  places.  If  he  had  torn  up  the  heresy 
by  the  roots  from  the  Holy  City,  the  winged  seeds  had  alighted  on  other 
fertile  ground,  and  the  rank  weed  was  still  luxuriant  elsewhere ;  so  that,  in  his 
outrageous  madness — ^it  is  his  own  expression'  — ^he  began  to  pursue  them 
even  to  foreign  cities.  Damascus,  he  liad  heard,  was  now  the  worst  nest  of 
this  hateful  delusion,  and  fortunately  in  that  city  he  could  find  scope  for 
action ;  for  the  vast  multitude  of  Jews  which  it  contained  acknowledged 
allegianoe  to  the  Sanhedrin.  To  the  High  Priest,  therefore,  he  went — ^unsated 
by  all  his  previous  cruelties,  and  in  a  frame  of  mind  so  hot  with  rage  that 
again  it  can  only  be  described  by  the  unparalleled  phrase  that  he  was  ''  breathing 
threats  and  slaughter  against  ihe  disciples  of  the  Lord."^  The  High  Priest— 
in  all  probability  Theophilus,  who  was  promoted  by  Yitellius  at  the  Pentecost 
of  A.D.  87^— was  a  Sadducee,  and  a  son  of  the  hated  house  of  Hanan.  Yet  it 
was  with  Saul,  and  not  with  Theophilus,  that  the  demand  originated,  to  pursue 
the  heresy  to  Damascus.*  Not  sorry  to  find  so  thorough  an  instrument  in  one 
who  belonged  to  a  different  school  from  his  own— not  sorry  that  the  guilty 
responsibility  for  "  this  man's  blood  "  should  be  shared  by  Sadducees  with  the 
followers  of  Hillol— Theophilus  gave  the  letters  which  authorised  Saul  to  set 
up  his  court  at  Damascus,  and  to  bring  from  thence  in  chains  all  whom  he 
eould  find,  both  men  and  women,  to  await  such  mercy  as  Stephen's  murder 
might  lead  them  to  hope  for  at  the  hands  of  the  supreme  tribunal.'^   In  ordinary 

^  ThiB  is  implied  in  the  cr  Uumn  t§  ruitpf^  and  in  the  aorist  iitnoMtrait  of  Acts  viiL  1. 
'  Domitian  and  Maximin  strack  medals  of  Hercules  and  the  Hydra  with  the  inscrip. 
tion  "Delet&  religione  Christiana  quae  orbem  turbobat." 
'  Acts  zzvi.  Hi  vfptaOMC  iiitiaut6iA£vot  ovrocs. 

*  Acts  ix.  1,  ifkwvimv  avttXifi  «ai  ^wv. 
»  Jos.  AnU,  xviii  5.  §  3. 

*  Acts  iz.  2,  "If  ne  should  find  any  of  the  fMiy."  The  word  Xpttmaviffyi^  woa 
invented  later  (tn/m,  p.  167).  The  Jewish  writers  similarly  speak  of  the  **deret 
ha-Notserim,"  or  "way  of  the  Nasarenes." 

7  The  repeated  allusions  to  the  punishment  of  women  shows  not  only  the  keennoM  of 
the  search,  Dut  also  the  large  part  played  by  Christian  women  in  the  spread  of  khat 
rehgion  which  first  elevated  their  condition  from  the  degradation  of  the  harem  and  the 
narrowness  of  the  gynaeoeum.    These  women-martyrs  <n  the  great  persecntioD  were  tbm 
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ilmee  wlien  that  Jewish  autonomy,  which  always  meant  Jewish  intoieranoe, 
was  repressed  within  stem  limits  by  the  Roman  govemment — it  would  hare  been 
impossible  to  carry  out  so  cruel  a  commission.  This  might  haye  been  urged 
as  an  insuperable  difficulty  if  an  incidental  expression  in  2  dor.  xi  32  had  not 
famished  a  due  in  explanation  of  the  circumstances.  From  this  it  appears 
that  at  this  time  the  city  was  more  or  less  in  the  hands  of  Aretas  or  Hiureth, 
the  powerful  Emir  of  Petra.*  Now  there  are  notices  in  the  Talmud  which 
^re  that  Hareth  stood  in  friendly  relations  to  the  Jewish  High  Priest,'  and 
we  can  see  how  many  drcumstanoes  thus  concarred  to  create  for  Saul  an 
exceptioDal  opportunity  to  bring  the  Christians  of  Damascus  under  the 
aoyioriiy  of  the  Sanhedrin.  NoTor  again  might  he  find  so  favourable  an 
opportoni^  of  eradicating  the  heresy  of  these  hated  Nazarenos. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THB    CONTEBSION    OF    SAXTL. 

•  •  •  jraTcX^^0i]y  Oirh  rod  Xptarov  ^Iriffov. — FuiL.  iii.  12. 

**  Opfert  freudig  auB  was  ihr  beeeesen 
Was  ihr  einist  ^weeen,  was  ihr  aeyd ; 
Und  in  einem  seligen  Yergessen 
Schwinde  die  Vergangenheit." — Schiller. 

Abmsd  with  his  credentials  Saul  started  from  Jerusalem  for  his  joumey  of 
nearly  150  miles.  That  joumey  would  probably  be  performed  exactly  as  it  is 
now  performed  with  horses  and  mules,  which  are  indispensable  to  the  trayeller 
ahmg  those  rough,  bad  roads,  and  up  and  down  those  steep  and  fatiguing 
hills.  Saul,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  trayelUng  in  a  manner  yery  different 
from  that  of  our  Lord  and  his  humble  followers.  They  who,  in  preaching  the 
Qospel  to  the  poor,  assumed  no  higher  earthly  dignity  than  that  of  the 
carpenter  of  Nazareth  and  the  fishermen  of  Qalilee,  would  go  on  foot  with 
staff  and  scrip  from  yillage  to  yillage,  like  the  other  "  people  of  the  land " 
whom  long-robed  Scribes  despised.  Saul  was  in  a  yery  different  position, 
and  the  little  retinue  which  was  assigned  him  would  treat  him  with  all  the 
deference  due  to  a  Pharisee  and  a  Rabbi— a  legate  a  latere  of  TheophUus,  the 
powerful  High  Priest. 

But,  howeyer  performed,  the  joumey  could  not  occupy  less  than  a  week, 
and  eyen  the  fiery  zeal  of  the  persecutor  would  scarcely  enable  him  to  get  rid 

true  predeoesson  of  those  Saints  Gatberine,  and  Barbara,  and  Lucia,  and  AstneSf  and 
Dorotiiea,  and  Oaeoilia,  and  FeltdtaB,  who  leare  the  light  of  their  names  on  the  annals 
of  Chrittian  heroism. 

1  See  Excursus  Vm. :  "Damascus  under  Hareth." 

*  A  story  is  told  that  on  one  occasion  the  High  Priest  Simeon  Ben  Eamhith  was  in« 
capacitated  from  performing  the  duties  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  because,  while 
familiarly  talking  with  Hareth  on  the  previous  evening,  a  drop  of  the  Emir's  salira  had 
fallen  on  the  High  FriesVs  dress  (cf .  Htddah,  f .  88,  2.) 
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of  the  liabitnal  leisnreliness  of  Eastern  travelling.  And  has,  as  thej  made 
their  way  along  ^e  difficult  and  narrow  roads,  Saul  woul  1  be  doomed  to  a 
week  of  necessary  reflection.  Hitherto,  over  since  those  hot  disputes  in  the 
synagogues  of  Cilician  Hellenists,  he  had  been  living  in  a  whirl  of  bnsinoss 
which  could  have  left  him  but  little  time  for  quiet  thought.  That  active 
inquisition,  those  domiciliary  visits,  those  incessant  trials,  that  perpetual 
presiding  over  the  scourgings,  imprisonments,  perhaps  oven  actual  stonings  of 
men  and  women,  into  which  he  liad  been  plunged,  must  have  absorbed  his 
whole  energies,  and  left  him  no  inclination  to  face  the  difficult  questions,  or  to 
lay  the  secret  misgivings  which  had  begun  to  rise  in  his  mind.^  Pride — ^the 
pride  of  system,  the  pride  of  nature,  the  rank  pride  of  the  self-styled 
tkoologiau,  the  exclusive  national  Pharisaic  pride  in  which  he  had  been 
trained — forbade  him  to  examine  seriously  whether  he  might  not  after  all  be 
in  the  wrong.  Without  humility  there  can  be  no  sincerity;  without  sincerity, 
no  attainment  of  the  truth.  Saul  felt  that  he  could  not  and  would  not  let< 
himself  be  convinced ;  he  could  not  and  would  not  admit  that  much  of  the 
learning  of  his  thirty  years  of  life  was  a  mass  of  worthless  cobwebs,  and  that 
all  the  righteousness  with  which  he  had  striven  to  hasten  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah  was  as  filthy  rags.  He  could  not  and  would  not  admit  the  possibility 
that  people  like  Peter  and  Stephen  could  be  right,  while  people  like  himself 
and  the  Sanhedrin  could  be  mistaken;  or  that  the  Messiah  could  be  a 
Nazarene  who  had  been  crucified  as  a  malefactor;  or  that  after  looking  for 
Him  so  many  generations,  and  making  their  whole  religious  life  turn  on  His 
expected  Advent,  Israel  should  have  been  found  sleeping,  and  have  murdered 
Him  when  at  last  He  came.  If  haunting  doubts  could  for  a  moment  thrust 
themselves  into  his  thoughts,  the  vehement  self-assertion  of  contempt  would 
sweep  them  out,  and  they  would  be  expiated  by  fresh  seal  against  the  seductive 
glamour  of  the  heresy  which  thus  dured  to  insinuate  itself  like  a  serpent  into 
the  very  hearts  of  its  avengers.  What  could  it  be  but  diabolic  influence  which 
made  the  words  and  the  arguments  of  these  blasphemers  of  the  Law  and  the 
Temple  fasten  involuntarily  upon  his  mind  and  memory  P  Never  would  he 
too  be  seduced  into  the  position  of  a  mestth/  Never  would  he  degrade  him* 
self  to  the  ignorant  level  of  people  who  knew  not  the  Law  and  were  accursed ! 

^  See  Bom.  vii.  8,  9, 10.  This  picture  of  St.  PauVs  mental  condition  if  no  mere  ima- 
ginative touch ;  from  all  sach,  both  in  tins  work  and  in  my  L{fe  of  OJ&itL  I  hava 
studioualy  abstained.  It  springs  as  a  direct  and  inevitable  conclusion  from  his  own 
epistles  and  the  reproof  of  Jesus,  "It  is  bard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  goads.** 
These  words,  following  the  **  Why  persecntest  thou  me  ?  "  imply,  with  inimitable  brevity, 
"Seett  thou  not  that  /  am  the  pursuer  and  thou  the  pursued?*'  What  were  thoiie 
goads?  There  were  no  conceivable  goads  for  him  to  resist,  except  those  which  were 
wielded  by  his  own  conscience.  The  stings  of  consdence,  the  ancuish  of  a  constant  mis- 
giving, inflicted  wounds  which  should  have  told  him  lone  before  that  he  was  advancing  hi 
a  wrong  path.  Tliey  were  analogous  to  the  warnings,  both  inward  and  outward,  whioh 
''forbade  the  madness**  of  the  Mesopotamian  sorcerer.  Balaam,  too,  was  taught  by 
experience  how  terrible  a  thing  it  is  to  "kick  against  the  pricks.**  rhe  resisted  mward 
struggles  of  St.  Paul  are  also  implied  in  the  "calling*'^ of  Qal.  i.  15,  preceding  the 
"revelation.**  See  Monod,  Oinq  J)i$coun,  p.  168;  Stier«  JMk^  d.  Apok.  ii  299;  Do 
Pressensd,  I^roit  Pran,  9iMe$t  i.  434.) 
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Bnt  the  ghosts  of  these  ohstiuate  qaestionings  would  not  always  be  so 
lai<L  As  long  as  he  had  work  to  do  he  could  crush  by  passion  and  energy 
such  obtruding  fancies.  But  when  hb  work  was  done — when  there  were  in 
Jemsalem  no  more  Hellenists  to  persecute — ^when  even  the  Galileeans  had  fled 
or  been  silenced,  or  been  slain — then  such  doubts  would  again  thicken  round 
him,  and  he  would  hear  the  approach  of  them  like  the  sound  ot  a  stealthy 
footfall  on  the  turf.  Was  it  not  this  that  kindled  his  excessive  madness — ihh 
ihmk  made  him  still  breathe  out  threats  and  blood  P  Was  not  this  a  part  of 
the  motive  which  had  driven  him  to  the  wily  Sadducee  with  the  demand  for 
a  fresh  commission  ?  Would  not  this  work  for  the  Law  protect  him  from  the 
perplexing  complications  of  a  will  that  plunged  and  struggled  to  resist  the 
agomsing  g^oad-thrusts  of  a  ruinous  misgiving  ? 

Bui  now  that  he  was  journeying  day  after  day  towards  Damascus,  how 
eonld  he  save  himself  from  his  own  thoughts  ?  He  could  not  converse  with 
the  attendants  who  were  to  execute  his  decisions.  They  were  mere  sub- 
ordinates— ^mere  apparitors  of  the  Sanhedrin — ^members,  perhaps,  of  the 
Temple  guard— ignorant  Levites,  whose  funoticm  it  would  be  to  drag  with 
them  on  Ins  return  the  miserable  gang  of  trembling  heretics.  We  may  be 
sure  thai  the  vacuity  of  thought  in  which  most  men  lire  was  for  Saul  a  thing 
impossible.  He  could  not  help  meditating  as  the  sages  bade  the  religious  Jew 
to  meditate,  on  the  precepts  and  promisee  of  his  own  Law.  For  the  first  time 
perhaps  since  he  had  encountered  Stephen  he  had  the  uninterrupted  leisure  to 
laee  the  whole  qnestbu  calmly  and  seriously,  in  the  solitude  of  thoughts 
which  could  no  longer  be  sophisticated  by  the  applause  of  Pharisaic  partisans. 
He  vras  forced  to  go  up  into  the  dark  tribunal  of  his  own  conscience,  and  set 
himself  before  himself.  More  terrible  by  far  was  the  solenmity,  more  im- 
partial  the  judgment  of  Uiat  stem  session,  than  those  either  of  the  Jewish 
Sanhedrin,  or  of  that  other  Areopagus  in  which  he  would  one  day  stand.  If 
there  be  in  the  character  any  seriousness  at  all ;  if  the  cancer  of  conceit  or 
vice  have  not  eaten  out  all  of  the  heart  that  is  not  frivolous  and  base,  then 
how  many  a  man's  intellectual  conclusions,  how  many  a  man's  moral  life  has 
been  completely  changed — and  for  how  many  would  they  not  at  this  moment 
be  completely  changed — ^by  the  neeeaniy  for  serious  reflection  during  a  few 
days  of  unbroken  leisure? 

And  BO  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  day  after  day,  as  he  rode  on  under  the 
morning  sunlight  or  the  bright  stars  of  an  Eastern  night,  the  thoughts  of 
Sanl  vrould  be  overwhelmingly  engaged.  They  would  wander  back  over  the  * 
past;  they  would  glance  sadly  at  the  future.  Those  were  happy  years  in  Tarsus; 
happy  walks  in  childhood  beside  *'  the  silrer  Cydnus ; "  happy  hours  in  the 
school  of  Gamaliel,  whore  there  first  dawned  upon  his  soul  the  glories  of  Moses 
and  Sobmon,  of  the  Law  and  the  Temple,  of  the  Priesthood  and  the  chosen 
race.  Those  were  golden  days  when  he  listened  to  the  promised  triumphs  of 
the  Messiah,  and  was  told  how  near  was  that  day  when  the  Holy  Land  should 
be  exalted  as  the  Lady  of  kingdoms,  and  when  the  vaunted  strength  of  Rome, 
which  now  lay  so  heavy  on  his  subjugated  people,  shoul  I  bo  shattered  like 
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a  potsliord  1  But  had  not  something  of  the  splendour  Inded  from  these  more 
youtbf id  dreams  ?  What  had  the  righteousness  of  the  Law  done  for  him  P 
no  had  lived,  as  far  as  men  were  concerned,  an  honourable  life.  He  had  been 
exceedingly  zealous,  exceedingly  blameless  in  the  traditions  of  the  fathers ; 
but  what  inward  joy  had  he  derived  from  them?— what  enlightenment? — 
what  deliverance  from  that  law  of  his  members,  which,  do  what  he  would, 
still  worked  fatally  against  the  law  in  his  mind?  His  sins  of  pride  and 
paseion,  and  f  nulty — would  not  a  jealous  Gk>d  avenge  them  ?  Was  there  any 
exemption  at  all  from  the  Law's  curse  of  '*  death  ?  "  Was  there  any  deliver- 
ance at  all  from  this  ceaseless  trouble  of  a  nature  dissatisfied  with  itself,  and 
therefore  wavering  like  a  wave  of  the  troubled  sea? 

Would  the  deliverance  be  secured  by  the  coming  of  the  Messiah?  That 
advent  for  the  nation  would  be  triumph  and  victory;  would  it  be  for  the 
individual  also,  peace  of  consdence,  justification,  release  from  heavy  bondage, 
forgiveness  of  past  sins,  strength  in  present  weakness  ? 

And  then  it  must  have  flashed  across  him  that  these  Naiarenes,  at  any 
rate,  whom  he  had  been  hunting  and  slaying,  said  that  it  would.  For  them 
the  Messiah  had  come,  and  certainly  they  had  found  peace.  It  was  true  thai 
their  Messiah  was  despised  and  rejected ;  but  was  not  that  the  very  thing 
which  had  been  said  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  in  that  prophecy  to  which 
they  always  appealed,  and  which  also  said  that  which  his  troubled  conscience 
needed  most  :— 

'*  Surely  He  hath  borne  our  griefs  and  carried  our  sorrows :  yet  we  did 
esteem  Him  stricken,  smitten  of  God,  and  aflUcted.  But  he  was  wounded  for 
our  transgressions.  Ho  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities :  the  chastisement  of  our 
peace  was  upon  him ;  and  with  His  stripes  we  are  healed.  All  we  like  sheep 
have  gone  astray;  we  have  turned  every  one  to  his  own  way;  and  the  Lord 
hath  laid  on  Him  the  iniquity  of  us  all."^ 

This  passage  certainly  gave  a  very  different  aspect  to  the  conception 
of  the  Messiah  from  any  which  he  had  been  taught  to  contemplate.  Yei 
the  Rabbb  had  said  that  all  prophecies  were  Mesoanic.  Jesus  had  been 
crucified.  A  crucified  Messiah  was  a  horrible  thought ;  but  was  it  wotse  than 
a  Messiah  who  should  be  a  leper  ?  Yet  here  the  ideal  servant  of  Jehovah  was 
called  a  leper.'  And  if  His  physical  condition  turned  out  to  be  meaner  than 
Israel  had  always  expected,  yet  surely  the  moral  conception,  the  spiritual  con- 
ception, as  ho  had  heard  it  from  these  hated  GalilsBans,  was  infinitely  lovelier  1 
They  spoke— and  oh,  undeniably  those  were  blessed  words! — of  a  Mesdah 
through  whom  they  obtained  forgiveness  of  sins.  If  this  were  true,  what 
infinite  comfort  it  brought!  how  it  ended  the  hopelessness  of  the  weary 
struggle  I  The  Law,  indeed,  promised  life  to  perfect  obedience.'  But  who 
ever  had  attained,  who  could  attain,  to  that  perfect  obedience  ?^  Did  he  see 
it  in  the  Gentile  world,  who,  though  they  had  not  the  Law  of  Moses  had 

1  Isa.  liiL  4-6. 

>  laa.  Hi.  14,  liii.  4,  "dridcen,*'  Heb. ;  cf .  Lsr.  xiiL  13,  Sanhedr,  t  98. 

'  L«v  sviii.  5 1  QaL  ill.  12.  <  Boni.  z.  6. 
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Cheir  own  law  of  nainre  ?— Did  be  see  it  in  the  Jewish  world  P — alas,  what  a 
depth  of  disappointment  was  involTed  in  the  yery  question  I  Was  Hanan» 
was  Caiaphas,  was  Theophilns,  was  Ishmael  Ben  Phabi  a  specimen  of  the 
righteousness  of  the  Law  P  And  if,  as  was  too  true,  Israel  had  not  attained 
*-if  he  himself  had  not  attained — ^to  the  law  of  righteousness,  what  hope  was 
there  P^  Oh,  the  blessedness  of  him  whose  nnrightoousness  was  foigiren, 
whose  mn  was  covered!  Oh,  the  blessedness  of  him  to  whom  the  Lord 
would  not  impute  sin  I  Oh,  to  hare  the  infinite  Gk>d  who  seemed  90  far  awaj 
brought  near,  and  to  see  His  face  not  darkened  bj  the  doud,  not  glaring 
tiirough  the  pillar  of  fire,  but  as  a  man  seeth  the  f aoe  of  his  friend  I  Oh, 
thai  a  Man  were  a  hiding-place  from  the  wind,  and  a  covert  from  the  tempest, 
as  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land ! '  <• 

And  so,  again  and  again,  he  would  realise  with  a  sense  of  remorse  that  he 
was  yeitfning  for,  that  he  was  gliding  into,  the  very  doctrines  which  he  was 
persecuting  to  the  death.  For  to  these  Nazarenes  their  Son  of  Man  was  indeed 
the  image  of  the  Invisible  (rod.  Could  he  be  right  in  thus  striving  to  stamp 
out  a  fkdth  so  pure,  so  ennobling  P  For  whether  it  was  heresy  or  not,  that  it 
was  pure  and  ennobling  he  could  not  fail  to  acknowledge.  That  face  of  Stephen 
which  be  had  seen  bathed  as  with  a  light  from  heaven  until  it  had  been  dimmed 
in  blood,  must  have  haunted  him  then,  as  we  know  it  did  for  long  years  after* 
warda.  Would  the  Mosaic  law  have  inspired  so  heavenly  an  enthusiasm  P 
would  it  have  breathed  into  the  sufferers  so  infinite  a  serenity,  so  bright  a 
hope  P  And  where  in  all  the  Holy  Pentateuch  could  he  find  utterances  so 
teller,  lessons  so  divine,  love  so  unspeakable,  motives  which  so  mastered  and 
enktmced  the  soul,  as  these  had  found  in  the  words  and  in  the  love  of  their 
Lord  P  Those  beatitudes  which  he  had  heard  them  speak  of,  the  deeds  of 
healing  tenderness  which  so  many  attested,  the  parables  so  full  of  divine  iUu- 
miuation — ^the  moral  and  spiritual  truths  of  a  Teacher  who,  though  His  nation 
had  crucified  Him,  had  spoken  as  never  man  spake — oh,  Who  was  this  who 
had  inspired  simple  fishermen  and  ignorant  publicans  with  a  wisdom  unattain- 
able by  a  Hillel  or  a  Gamaliel  P  Who  was  this  to  whom  Bis  followers  turned 
their  last  gaze  and  uttered  thmr  last  prayer  in  death ;  who  seemed  to  breathe 
rpon  them  from  the  parted  heavens  a  glory  as  of  the  Shechinah,  a  peace  that 
passed  all  understanding  P  Who  was'  this  who,  as  they  declared,  had  risen 
from  the  dead;  whose  body  certainly  had  vanished  from  the  rock-hewn  sepulchre 
in  which  it  had  been  laid ;  whom  these  good  Galilieans— these  men  who  would 
rather  die  than  lie— witnessed  that  they  had  seen,  that  they  had  heard,  that  He 
had  appeared  to  them  in  the  garden,  in  the  upper  chamber,  on  the  public  road, 
to  four  of  them  upon  the  misty  lake,  to  more  than  five  hundred  of  them  at  once 
upoa  the  Galilean  hill  P    Could  that  have  been  a  right  path  which  led  him  to 

1  Rom.  ix.  81.  When  Babbi  Eleasar  was  rick,  and  Akibha  rejoiced  because  he  feared 
tkat  Eleazar  had  been  receiring  his  good  things  in  this  life,  ''Akibha.**  exclaimed  the 
■offerer,  **  is  there  anything  in  the  whole  Law  which  I  have  faUed  to  fulfil?**  "RabU,** 
xeplied  Akibha,  "thou  hast  ianghi  me  'There  is  not  a  jnst  man  upon  earth  that  doeth 
good,  and  sinneth  not."*  Ecdes.  viL  20.  {Sanhedr.  f.  101,  L) 

»Isa.Dxii2. 
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peneente  these  P  could  it  be  Grod's  ¥rill  which  had  driyen  him  so  fiercely  along 
a  road  that  was  stained  in  blood  P  could  he  be  required  to  pass  through  those 
scenes  of  horror  in  which  he  had  haled  the  wife  and  the  mother  to  prison,  and 
seen  the  coarse  menials  of  the  synagogue  remorselessly  scourge  men  rhoae 


rvfll  iril    WILES. 

V^ to        Hi 
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life  was  lore  and  humility  and  holiness  ?  Had  he  after  all  been  mistaking 
pride  for  faithfulness,  and  rage  for  zeal  P  Had  he  been  murdering  the  saints 
that  were  upon  the  earth,  and  them  that  excelled  in  yirtue  P  Was  Gamaliel 
right  in  suggesting  the  possibility  that  in  meddlmg  with  those  men  they 
might  haply  be  fighting  against  God  P 

So  day  by  day,  his  mind  filled  more  and  more  with  distracting  doubts,  his 
imagination  haunted  by  sights  of  cruelty  which,  in  spite  of  all  Ecal,  hamwed 
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up  his  soTil,  he  joaroeyed  on  the  road  to  Damascns.  XJiidor  ordinary  dream- 
stances  he  might  have  felt  an  interest  in  the  towns  and  scenes  through  which 
lie  passed — in  Bethel  and  Shiloh — ^in  the  soft  green  fields  that  lie  around  the 
base  of  Mount  G^ridm — ^in  JacoVs  tomb  and  Jacob's  well—in  Bethshean, 
with  its  memories  of  the  miserable  end  of  that  old  king  of  his  tribe  whose 
name  he  bore— in  the  blue  glimpses  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee  with  its  numberless 
memorials  of  that  Prophet  of  Nazareth  whose  followers  he  was  trying  to 
destroy.  But  during  these  days,  if  I  judge  rightly,  his  one  desire  was  to 
press  on,  and  by  vehement  action  to  get  rid  of  painfid  thought. 

And  now  the  journey  was  nearly  over.  Hermon  had  long  been  gleaming 
before  them,  and  the  chain  of  Antilibanus.  They  had  been  traversinf^* 
a  bare,  bleak,  glaring,  undulating  plain,  and  had  reached  the  village  of 
Kankab,  or  "  the  Star."  At  that  point  a  vision  of  surpassing  beauty  bursts 
upon  the  eye  of  the  weary  traveller.  Thanks  to  the  "golden  Abana" 
and  the  winding  Pharpar,  which  fiow  on  either  side  of  the  ridge,  the 
wilderness  blossoms  like  the  rose.  Instead  of  brown  and  stony  wastes, 
we  begin  to  pass  under  the  flickering  shadows  of  ancient  olive-trees.  Below, 
oat  of  a  soft  sea  of  verdure — amid  masses  of  the  foliage  of  walnuts  and 
pomegranates  and  palms,  steeped  in  the  rich  haase  of  sunshiue^rise  the  white 
terraced  roofs  and  glittering  cupolas  of  the  immemorial  city  of  which  the 
beanty  has  been  compared  in  every  age  to  the  beauty  of  a  Paradise  of  God. 
There  amid  its  gardens  of  rose,  and  groves  of  delicious  fruit,  with  the  gleam 
of  waters  that  flowed  through  it,  flooded  with  the  gold  of  breathless  mom,  lay 
the  eye  of  the  East.^  To  that  land  of  streams,  to  that  city  of  fountains* 
to  that  Paradise  of  Qod,  Saul  was  hastening — not  on  messages  of  mercy,  not 
to  add  to  the  happiness  and  beauty  of  the  world— but  to  scourge  and  to  sUy 
and  to  imprison,  those  perhaps  of  all  its  inhabitants  who  were  the  meekest, 
the  gentlest,  the  most  pure  of  heart.  And  Saul,  with  all  his  tenacity  of 
purpose,  was  a  man  of  almost  emotional  tenderness  of  character.'  Though 
seal  and  passion  might  hurry  him  into  acts  of  cruelty,  thoy  could  not 
oush  within  him  the  instincts  of  sympathy,  and  the  horror  of  snfEering 
and  blood.  Can  we  donbt  that  at  the  sight  of  the  lovely  glittering  city — like 
(if  I  may  again  quote  the  Eastern  metaphor)  "  a  handful  of  pearls  in  its 
goblet  of  emerald" — he  felt  one  more  terrible  recoU  from  his  unhallowed 
task,  one  yet  fiercer  thrust  from  the  wounding  goad  of  a  reproachful 
conscience  ? 

It  was  high  noon— and  in  a  Syrian  noon  the  sun  shines  fiercely  overhead  in 
an  intolerable  blaze  of  boundless  light — the  cloudless  sky  glows  like  molten 
brass ;  the  white  earth  under  the  feet  glares  like  iron  in  the  furnace ;  the 
whole  air,  as  we  breathe  it,  seems  to  quiver  as  though  it  were  pervaded  with 
sabtle  flames.  That  Saul  and  his  comrades  should  at  such  a  moment  have 
still  been  pressing  forward  on  their  journey  would  seem  to  argue  a  troubled 
impatience,  an  impassioned  haste.    Generally  at  that  time  of  day  the  traveller 


»  See  Porter'i  StfriOj  P-  435. 

s  See  Adolphe  MonocTi  lermon,  La  Larma  dt  SL  PomL 
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will  be  restmg  in  liis  khan,  or  lying  nnder  the  shelter  of  his  tent.  But  it  was 
Saul  who  would  regulate  tiie  movements  of  his  little  company;  and  Saul  was 
pressing  on. 

Then  suddenly  all  was  ended — ^the  eager  haste,  the  agonising  struggle,  the 
deadly  mission,  the  mad  infatuation,  the  feverish  desire  to  quench  doubt 
in  persecution.  Bound  them  suddenly  from  heaven  there  lightened  a  great 
light.^  It  was  not  Saul  alone  who  was  conscious  of  it.  It  seemed  as  though 
the  whole  atmosphere  had  caught  fire,  and  they  were  suddenly  wrapped 
in  sheets  of  blinding  splendour.  It  might  be  imaged  that  nothing  can 
out-dazzle  the  glare  of  a  Syrian  sun  at  noon;  but  this  light  was  more  vivid 
than  its  brightness,  more  penetrating  than  its  flame.  And  with  the  light 
came  to  those  who  journeyed  with  Saul  an  awful  but  unintelligible  sound. 
As  though  by  some  universal  flash  from  heaven  they  were  all  struck  to  earth 
together,  and  when  the  others  had  arisen  and  had  partially  recovered  from 
their  terror,  Saul  was  still  prostrate  there.  They  were  conscious  "that  some- 
thing awful  had  happened.  Had  we  been  able  to  ask  them  what  it  was,  it  is 
more  than  doubtful  whether  they  could  have  said.  Had  it  been  suggested  to 
them  that  it  was  some  overwhelming  sudden  burst  of  thunder,  some 
inexpressibly  vivid  gleam  of  electric  flame— some  blinding,  suffocating, 
maddening  breath  of  the  sirocco — some  rare  phenomenon  unexperienced 
before  or  since — they  might  not  have  known,  l^e  vision  was  not  for  them. 
They  saw  the  light  above  the  noonday — ^they  heard,  and  heard  with  terror, 
the  unknown  sound  which  shattered  the  dead  hush  of  noon ;  but  they  were  not 
converted  by  this  epiphany.  To  the  Jew  the  whole  earth  was  full  of  Gk)d's 
visible  ministrants.  The  winds  were  His  spirits,  the  flaming  fires  His 
messengers ;  the  thunder  was  the  voice  of  the  Lord  shaking  the  cedars,  yea, 
shaking  the  cedars  of  Libanus.  The  hatk-hol  might  come  to  him  in  sounds 
which  none  but  he  could  understand :  others  might  say  it  thundered  when  to 
him  an  angel  spake.' 

But  that  which  happened  was  not  meant  for  those  who  journeyed  with 
Saul :  >  it  was  meant  for  him ;  and  of  that  which  he  saw  and  which  he  heard 
he  confessedly  could  be  the  only  witness.  They  could  only  say  that  a  light 
had  shone  from  heaven,  but  to  Saul  it  was  a  light  from  Hhn  who  is  the 
light  of  the  City  of  Gbd — a  ray  from  the  light  which  no  man  can  approach 
nnto.^ 

And  about  that  which  he  saw  and  heard  he  never  wavered.  It  was  the 
secret  of  his  inmost  being;  it  was  the  most  unalterable  conviction  of  his  soul : 

1  Acts  ix.  8»  vtpin^T^^,  "  lightened  round.**  The  word  ii  again  used  in  xsdi  6,  but 
If  not  found  in  the  LXX,  and  is  unknown  to  claaiical  Greek. 

>  John  xii  29. 

*  Acts  ix.  7,  turriitctmM  latUm  9«wpovrm.  Cf.  Dan.  x.  7,  "I  Daniel  alone  saw  the 
virion ;  for  the  men  that  were  with  me  law  not  the  virion ;  but  a  ffreat  quaking  fell 
upon  them,  bo  that  they  fled  to  hide  themselves."  So  in  ShemCth  Mabbcu  sect  2,  f.  104. 
8,  it  is  said  that  others  were  with  Moses,  but  that  he  alone  saw  the  burning  bush  (Exod. 
iiL  2).  Similarly  Rashi,  at  the  beginnine  of  his  oommentary  on  Leriticns,  sajii  that 
when  God  oalled  Moses  the  voioe  was  heard  by  him  alone, 

<  ITim.  vi  14-16;  20or.  ziL  1. 
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H  was  ihe  reirj  erisis  and  most  inienae  momont  of  liis  life.  Others  might  hint 
at  explanations  or  whisper  doubt  :^  Sanl  knew.  At  that  instant  God  had 
shown  him  His  secret  and  His  oorenant.  God  had  f  onnd  him-;  had  flung  him 
to  the  ground  in  the  career  of  yictorious  outrage,  to  lead  him  henceforth 
in  triumph,  a  willing  spectacle  to  angels  and  to  men.'  God  had  spoken 
to  him,  had  struck  him  into  darkness  out  of  the  noonday,  only  that  He  might 
kindle  a  noon  in  the  midnight  of  his  heart.  From  that  moment  Sanl 
was  converted.  A  change  total,  utter,  final  had  passed  over  him,  had 
transformed  him.  Grod  had  called  him,  had  revealed  His  Sou  in  him,^  had 
given  him  gprace  and  power  to  become  an  Apostle  to  the  Ghntiles,  had  sent 
him  forth  to  preach  the  ftdih.  which  ho  had  once  destroyed,  had  shone  in  his 
heart  to  g^ve  "  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of 
Jesus  Christ."^ 

And  the  means  of  this  mighty  change  all  lay  in  this  one  fact  .* — at  that 
awful  moment  he  had  Been  ihe  Lord  Jems  Chriai,^  To  him  the  persecutor — ^to 
him  as  to  the  abortive-bom  of  the  Apostolic  family  ^ — the  risen,  the  glorified 
Jesus  had  appeared.  He  had  "been  apprehended  by  Ohrist."  On  that 
appearance  all  his  faith  was  founded ;  on  that  pledge  of  resurrection — of  im- 
mortality to  himself,  and  to  the  dead  who  die  in  Christ — all  his  hopes  were 
mehored.^  If  that  belief  were  unsubstantial,  then  all  his  life  and  all  his  labours 
were  a  delusion  and  a  snare — ^he  was  a  wretch  more  to  be  pitied  than  tho 
wretehedest  of  the  children  of  the  world.  But  if  an  angel  from  heaven 
preached  a  different  doctrine  it  was  false,  for  he  had  been  taught  by  the  reve* 
lation  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  if  this  hope  were  vain,  then  to  him 

"  The  pillared  firmament  was  rottonnesfl, 
And  earth's  base  built  on  stubble." 

The  strength  of  this  conviction  became  the  leading  force  in  Paul's  future 
life.  He  tells  us  that  when  the  blaze  of  glory  lightened  round  him  he  was 
struck  to  the  earth,  and  there  he  remained  till  the  voice  bade  him  rise,  and 
when  he  rose  his  eyes  were  blinded ; — he  opened  them  on  darkness.  Had  he 
been  asked  about  tho  long  controversies  which  have  arisen  in  modem  days,  as 
to  whether  the  appearance  of  the  Bisen  Christ  to  him  was  objective  or  sub- 
jective, I  am  far  from  sure  that  he  would  even  have  understood  them.'  He 
uses  indeed  of  this  very  event  the  term  "  vision."  "  I  was  not  disobedient," 
he  says  to  King  Agrippa,  "  to  the  heavenly  vision.*'  •    But  the  word  used  for 

1  Vfe  trace  a  lort  of  heaitating  sneer  in  the  Clementine  HomUia,  xvii.  13,  *'  He  who 
lielievefl  a  vision  ....  may  indeed  be  deceived  by  an  evil  demon,  .  •  .  .  which 
really  is  nothing,  and  if  he  asks  who  it  is  that  appears  "  [with  an  allusion  to  tU  cl,  Kvptc/ 
(ix.  6)L  "  it  can  answer  what  it  will ; " — with  very  much  more  to  the  same  effect. 

a  2Cor.  ii.  14.  »  Acts  audi.  21;  xxvi  17, 18;  Gal.  i  15^  16. 

4  2  Cor.  iv.  6.  *  1  Cor.  iz.  1 ;  xv.  8 ;  v.  tupra^  p.  41  teq, 

•  1  Cor.  XV.  a  '1  Cor.  xv.  10—29.  »  See  2  Cor.  xiL  1. 

*  Acta  xxri  19,  rp  ovpov^  hwnffi^.  When  Zaoharias  came  out  of  the  Temple  speech- 
leas,  the  people  reooniised  that  he  iiad  seen  an  hmraoia  (Luke  L  22).  The  women  returning 
from  the  tomb  lay  uiey  have  seen  an  hwravia  ayy^AMr  (Luke  xziv.  23).  The  word,  then,  ia 
peeoliar  to  Luke  and  the  Acta,  at  are  so  many  words.    It  is,  howeveri  the  word  used  in 
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Timon  means  "a  waking  vision/'  and  in  what  donceirable  respect  oonld  Si. 
Paul  have  been  more  overpoweringlj  convinced  that  he  had  in  very  truth  seen, 
and  heard,  and  received  a  revelation  and  a  mission  from  the  Risen  Christ  ?  Is 
the  essential  miracle  rendered  less  miraculous  by  a  questioning  of  that  objec- 
tivity to  which  the  language  seems  decidedly  to  point  ?  Are  the  eye  and  the 
ear  the  only  organs  by  which  definite  certainties  can  be  conveyed  to  the  human 
soul  P  are  not  rather  these  organs  the  poorest,  the  weakest,  the  most  likely  to 
be  deceived  ?  To  the  eyes  of  St  Paul's  companions,  Qod  spoke  by  the  blind- 
ing light ;  to  their  ears  by  the  awful  sound ;  but  to  the  soul  of  His  chosen 
servant  He  was  visible  indeed  in  the  excellent  glory,  and  He  spoke  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue;  but  whether  the  vision  and  the  voice  came  through  the  dull 
organs  of  sense  or  in  presentations  infinitely  more  intense,  more  vivid,  more 
real,  more  unutterably  convincing  to  the  spirit  by  which  only  things  spiritual 
are  discerned — this  is  a  question  to  which  those  only  will  attach  importance  to 
whom  the  soul  is  nothing  but  the  material  organism — ^who  know  of  no  indu- 
bitable channels  of  intercourse  between  man  and  his  Maker  save  those  that 
come  clogged  with  the  imperfections  of  mortal  sense -*and  who  cannot  imagine 
anything  real  except  that  which  they  can  grasp  with  both  hands.  One  fact 
remains  upon  any  hypothesis — and  that  is,  that  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul  was 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word  a  miracle,  and  one  of  which  the  spiritual  con- 
sequences have  affected  every  subsequent  age  of  the  history  of  mankind.^ 

For  though  there  may  be  trivial  variations,  obviously  reconcilable,  and  ab- 
solutely unimportant,  in  the  thrice-repeated  accounts  of  this  event,  yet  in  the 
narration  of  the  main  fact  there  is  no  shadow  of  variation,  and  no  possibility  of 
doubt.'  And  the  main  fact  as  St.  Paul  always  related  and  referred  to  it  was  this 
—that,  after  several  days'  journey,  when  they  were  now  near  Damascus,  some 
awful  incident  which  impressed  them  all  alike  as  an  infolding  fire  and  a  super- 
natural sound  arrested  their  progress,  and  in  that  light,  as  he  lay  prostrate  on 

the  passage  of  the  Corinthians  just  (laoted,  and  the  hwroffU  there  leaves  him  no  certainty 
as  to  whether  it  was  corporeal  or  spirituaL  The  LXX.  nse  it  (Dan.  ix.  23^  &o.)  to  render 
n^Q,  which  is  used  of  a  night  vision  in  Qen.  xlvi  2.  Phavozinus  distinctly  says  that 
ftpofui,  whether  by  day  or  by  night,  is  distinct  from  ivvwtor  "dream,*'  and  it  seems  as  if 
St.  Luke,  at  any  rate,  meant  by  hwraivU  something  more  objectiTo  than  he  meant  by 
hpafUL  (Acts  ix.  10—12 ;  xi  5 ;  xiL  9 ;  xri.  9 ;  xviii.  9)  or  ckoto^w  (Acts  xi  5 ;  xxii.  17). 
'Opoott,  in  the  N.  T.,  only  occurs  in  Eev.  iv.  3;  ix.  17;  and  in  a  quotation.  Acts 
ii.  17. 

i  At  iuoh  moments  the  spirit  only  lives,  and  the  in/jct,  the  animal  life,  is  haidly 
adequate  as  an  opyayw  Ai}VTucbr  to  apprehend  such  revelations.    See  Augustine,  De  ChneH 


sens  Chretien  im  monde  de  miracles  inceasants,  lui  epargne  la  peine  de  se  pr6occuper  da 
petit  nombre  de  oeux  qu*  analysent  contradictoirement  le  rationaliame  critique  et  la 
rationalisme  orthodoxe ^ (Beuss,  Hist  Apottoiique,  p.  114).  "Christ  stood  before  me,** 
laid  St.  Teresa.  '*  /  $aw  Him  with  the  eyet  of  the  tovl  more  dittinctlif  than  I  could  have 
seen  Him  with  the  eyet  of  the  body*"  {Viday  viL  11). 

-  It  is  superfluous  to  repeat  the  reconciliation  of  these  small  apparent  oontradSctions, 
because  they  are  all  reconciled  and  accounted  for  in  the  narrative  of  the  text.  Had  they 
been  of  the  smallest  importance,  had  they  been  such  as  one  moment  of  .common  sense 
ooold  fail  to  solve,  a  writo:  so  careful  u  8i  Uike  would  not  have  left  them  aide  by  side 
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do  earth,  Saul  saw  a  mortal  shape'  and  heard  a  human  voice  saying  to  him, 
'*  Shaiil,  Shaiil  '* — ^for  it  is  remarkable  how  the  yividness  of  that  impression  is 
incidentally  preserved  in  each  form  of  the  narrative  ' — "  why  persecnteat  then 
Me  ?  It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  goads/''  But  at  that  awful  mo- 
ment Saol  did  not  recognise  the  speaker,  whom  on  earth  he  had  never  seen. 
**  Who  art  Thou,  Lord  ?"  he  said.  And  He — "  I  am  Jesus  of  Nasareth  whom 
thou  persecntest." 

**  Jesus  of  Nazareth  !*'  Why  did  the  glorified  speaker  here  adopt  the  name 
of  His  obscurity  on  earth  P  Why,  as  St.  Ghrysostom  asics,  did  He  not  say,  "  I 
am  the  Son  of  Grod;  the  Word  that  was  in  the  beg^inning ;  He  that  sitteth  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  Father ;  He  who  is  in  the  form  of  Qod ;  He  who  stretched 
out  the  heaven ;  He  who  made  the  earth ;  He  who  levelled  the  sea ;  He  who 
created  the  angels ;  He  who  is  everywhere  and  filleth  all  things ;  He  who  was 
pre-existent  and  was  begotten  ?''  Why  did  He  not  utter  those  awful  titles,  but» 
^I  am  Jesus  of  Nazareth  whom  thou  peraecutest" — from  the  earthly  city, 
frcnn  the  earthly  home  P  Because  His  persecutor  knew  Him  not ;  for  had  he 
known  Him  he  would  not  have  persecuted  Him.  He  knew  not  that  He  had 
been  begotten  of  the  Father,  but  that  He  was  from  Nazareth  he  knew.  Had 
He  then  said  to  him,  "  I  am  the  Son  of  Qod,  the  Word  that  was  in  the  begin- 
aing,  He  who  made  the  heaven,*'  Saul  might  have  said,  "  That  is  not  He  whom 
I  am  persecuting."  Had  He  uttered  to  him  those  vast,  and  bright,  and  lofty 
titles,  Saul  might  have  said,  "  This  is  not  the  crucified."  But  that  he  may 
know  that  he  is  persecuting  Him  who  was  made  flesh,^  who  took  the  form  of  a 
servant,  who  died,  who  was  buried,  naming  Himself  from  the  earthly  place, 
He  aayS)  "  I  am  Jesus  of  Nazareth  whom  thou  perseoutesi"  This,  then,  was 
the  Messiah  whom  he  had  hated  and  despised— this  was  He  who  had  been  the 
Heavenly  Shepherd  of  his  soul ;— He  who  to  guide  back  his  wandering  foot* 
steps  into  the  straight  furrow  had  held  in  His  hand  that  unseen  goad  against 
which,  Hke  some  stubborn  ox,  he  had  struggled  and  kicked  in  vain. 

And  when  the  Voice  of  that  speaker  from  out  of  the  unapproaehabla 

1  This,  though  not  in  the  Acts  asserted  in  so  many  words  in  the  direct  narrative, 
seems  to  be  most  obviously  implied  in  the  m^^  vw.  of  xzvL  16,  in  the  contrast  of  the 

^iUrm,  fcMpovKTcf  of  Ix.  7,  in  the  'Ii|<rov«  b  &^etf  <roi  ev  rp  ijy  of  ver.  17.  in  ike  wmt  iff  ri  h6^ 

rtScr  rl¥  Kvpior  of  verse  27,  and  in  the  already  quoted  references  (1  Cor.  ix.  1 ;  xv.  8). 
The  remark  of  Ghrysostom,  koI  /ti)r  ovx  w^  axxi.  6ia  wpayudrt^v  it^»  is  meant  to  be 
perfectly  sincere  and  honest,  but  when  compared  with  the  above  passage,  seems  to  show 
MB  than  the  great  orator's  usual  care  and  discrimination. 

3  Elsewhere  he  is  always  called  SuvAoc,  but  here  SoovX. 

*  This  addition  is  genuine  in  Acts  xxvi  14 ;  and  &  Nc<Mpaioc  certainly  in  rdi  8.  Of 
th«  many  illustrations  quoted  by  Wetstein,  and  copied  from  him  by  subsequent  commen- 
tators, the  most  apposite  and  interesting  are  JEsoh.  Agam,  1633,  JProm.  323,  Eur.  JBacch, 
791,  Ter.  Phorm,  i.  22,  7.  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  though  ox-goads  were 
commonly  used  in  the  East,  not  one  single  Eastern  or  Semitic  paraUel  can  be  adduced. 
The  reference  to  Deut.  xxxiL  15  is  wholly  beside  the  mark,  though  goads  are  alluded  to 
in  Judg.  iiL  31 ;  Ecclus.  xxxviiL  25.  St  Paul  would  have  been  naturally  familiar  with 
the  common  Greek  proverbs,  and  those  only  will  be  startled  that  a  Greek  proverb  should 
be  addressed  to  him  by  his  glorified  Lord,  who  can  never  be  brought  to  understand  tha 
simple  principle  that  inspiration  must  always  speak  (as  even  the  Rabbis  saw)  "  in  the 
tongue  of  the  sons  of  men.^' 

4  CQuysostom  addi^  Ttr  lu/  o^roO  ^vntroarpa^rra,  but  this  I  believe  to  be  a  mistake. 
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brightness  had*  as  it  were,  smitten  him  to  the  Tery  earth  with  remorse  bj  the 
sense  of  this  awful  tnith, — **  Bat  rise,"  it  continned,  and  *'  stand  upon  tby 
feet,  and  go  into  the  city,  and  it  shall  be  told  thee  what  then  must  do." 

This  is  the  form  in  which  the  words  are,  with  trivial  differences,  given  in 
St.  Lnke's  narrative,  and  in  St.  Paul's  speech  from  the  steps  of  Antonia.  In 
his  speech  before  Agrippa,  it  might  seem  as  if  more  had  been  spoken  then. 
But  in  this  instance  again  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  after  the  first  appalling 
question,  "  Shadd,  ShaCQ,  why  persecutest  thou  Me  ?  "  which  remained  branded 
so  vividly  upon  his  heart,  Paul  could  himself  have  said  how  much  of  the  revela- 
tion which  henceforth  transfigured  his  life  was  derived  from  the  actual  moment 
when  he  lay  blinded  and  trembling  on  the  ground,  and  how  much  from  the 
subsequent  hours  of  deep  external  darkness  and  brightening  inward  light.  In 
the  annals  of  human  lives  there  have  been  other  spiritual  crises  analogous  to 
this  in  their  startling  suddenness,  in  their  absolute  finality.  To  many  the 
resurrection  from  the  death  of  sin  is  a  slow  and  life-long  process;  but  others 
pass  with  one  thrill  of  conviction,  with  one  spasm  of  energy,  from  death  to 
life,  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  Qod.  Such  moments  crowd  eternity  into 
an  hour,  and  stretch  an  hour  into  eternity. 

"  At  such  high  hours 
Of  inspiration  from  the  Living  God 
Thought  is  not." 

When  Gk>d*8  awful  warnings  bum  before  the  soul  in  letters  of  flame,  it  can  read 
them  indeed,  and  know  their  meaning  to  the  very  uttermost,  but  it  does  not 
know,  and  it  does  not  care,  whether  it  was  Perez  or  TJpharsin  that  was  written 
on  the  walL  The  utterances  of  the  Eternal  Sibyl  are  inscribed  on  records 
scattered  and  multitudinous  as  are  the  forest  leaves.  As  the  anatomist  may 
dissect  every  joint  and  lay  bare  every  nerve  of  the  organism,  yet  be  infinitely 
distant  from  any  discovery  of  the  principle  of  life,  so  the  critic  and  gprammarian 
may  decipher  the  dim  syllables  and  wrangle  about  the  disputed  discrepancies, 
but  it  is  not  theirs  to  interpret.  If  we  would  in  truth  understand  such 
spiritual  experiences,  the  records  of  them  must  be  read  by  a  light  that  never 
was  on  land  or  sea. 

Saul  rose  another  man :  he  had  fallen  in  death,  he  rose  in  life ;  he  had 
fallen  in  the  midst  of  things  temporal,  he  rose  in  awful  consciousness  of  the 
things  eternal ;  he  had  fallen  a  proud,  intolerant,  persecuting  Jew,  he  rose  a 
humble,  broken-hearted,  penitent  Christian.  In  that  moment  a  new  element 
had  been  added  to  his  being.  Henceforth — to  use  his  own  deep  and  dominant 
expression — he  was  '*  in  Christ."  Qod  had  found  him ;  Jesus  had  spoken  to 
him,  and  in  one  fiash  changed  him  from  a  raging  Pharisee  into  a  true  disciple 
— from  the  murderer  of  the  saints  into  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  It  was  a 
new  birth,  a  new  creation.  As  we  read  the  story  of  it,  if  we  have  one  touch  of 
reverence  within  our  souls,  shall  we  not  take  off  our  shoes  from  off  our  feet, 
for  the  place  whereon  we  stand  is  holy  ground  P 

Sanl  rose,  andall  was  dark.    The  daoling  vision  had  passed  away,  and 
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with  it  also  the  glittering  ciij,  the  fragrant  gardens,  the  burning  noon.  Amazed 
and  startled,  his  attendants  took  him  by  the. hand  and  led  him  to  Damascus. 
He  had  meant  to  enter  the  city  in  all  the  importance  of  a  Commissioner  from 
the  Sanhedrin,  to  be  recdyed  with  distinction,  not  onlj  as  himself  a  great  "pupil 
of  the  wise,"  but  even  as  the  representative  of  all  authority  which  the  Jews 
held  most  sacred.  And  he  had  meant  to  leave  the  city,  perhaps,  amid 
multitades  of  his  applauding  countrymen,  accompanied  by  a  captive  train  of 
he  knew  not  how  many  dejected  Nazarenes.  How  different  were  his  actual 
entrance  and  his  actual  exit !  He  is  led  through  the  city  gate,  stricken,  dejected^ 
kiembling,  no  longer  breathing  threats  and  skughter,  but  longing  only  to  be 
the  learner  and  the  suppliant,  and  the  lowest  brother  among  those  whom  he 
had  intended  to  destroy.  He  was  ignominiously  let  out  of  the  dty,  alone,  in 
imminent  peril  of  arrest  or  assassination,  through  a  window,  in  a  basket,  down 
the  walL 

The  J  led  him  to  the  house  of  Judas,  in  that  long  street  which  leads  through 
Uie  city  and  is  still  called  Straight ;  and  there,  in  remorse,  in  blindness,  in 
bodOy  suffering,  in  mental  agitation,  unable  or  unwilling  to  eat  or  drink,  the 
glare  of  that  revealing  light  ever  before  his  darkened  eyes,  the  sound 
of  that  reproachful  voice  ever  in  his  ringing  ears,  Saul  lay  for  three  days. 
None  can  ever  tell  what  things  in  those  three  days  passed  through  his 
tool;  what  revelations  of  the  past,  what  lessons  for  the  present,  what 
guidance  for  the  future.  His  old  life,  his  old  self,  had  been  torn  up  by 
the  very  roots,  and  though  now  he  was  a  new  creature,  the  crisis  can  never 
pass  over  any  one  without  agonies  and  energies—without  earthquake  and 
edipee.  At  last  the  tumult  of  his  being  found  relief  in  prayer;  and,  in  a 
tiaon  full  of  peace,  he  saw  one  of  those  brethren  for  a  visit  from  whom 
he  seems  hitherto  to  have  yearned  in  vain,  come  to  him  and  heal  him.  This 
brother  was  Ananias,  a  Christian,  but  a  Christian  held  in  respect  by  all 
the  Jews,  and  therefore  a  fit  envoy  to  come  among  the  Pharisaic  adherents 
hy  whom  we  cannot  but  suppose  that  Saul  was  still  surrounded.  It  was 
iioi  without  shrinking  that  Ananias  had  been  led  to  make  this  visit.  He 
had  beard  of  Saul*s  ravages  at  Jerusalem,  and  his  fierce  designs  against 
tiie  brethren  at  Damascus;  nay,  even  of  the  letters  of  authority  from  the 
High  Priest  which  were  still  in  his  hand.  He  had  heard,  too,  of  what  had 
befallen  him  on  the  way,  but  it  had  not  wholly  conquered  his  not  unnatural 
distrust.  A  divine  injunction  aided  the  charity  of  one  who,  as  a  Christian, 
felt  the  duty  of  believing  all  things,  and  hoping  all  things.  The  Lord, 
appearing  to  him  in  a  dream,  told  him  that  the  zeal  which  had  burned  so 
fiercely  in  the  cause  of  Sadducees  should  henceforth  be  a  fiery  angel  of  the 
Cross, — that  thb  pitiless  persecutor  should  be  a  chosen  vessel  to  carry  the 
name  of  Christ  before  Ckntiles,  kings,  and  the  children  of  Israel  "For 
I  will  show  him,'*  said  the  vision,  "how  much  he  must  suffer  for  My 
name."^    The  good  Ananias,  hesitated  no  longer.    He  entered  into  the  house 

t  '*  Fortia  agere  Bomanum  est ;  fortia  pati  Chrbtianum  *'  (Com.  ik  Lap.). 
I 
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of  Judas,  and  while  his  Tery  presence  seemed  to  breathe  peace,  he  addressed  the 
sufferer  by  the  dear  title  of  brother,  and  hiying  his  hands  upon  the  clouded 
eyes,  bade  him  rise,  and  see,  and  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  "  Be  baptised," 
he  added,  *'  and  wash  away  thy  sins,  calling  on  the  name  of  the  Lord."  The 
words  of  blessing  and  trust  were  to  the  troubled  nerves  and  aching  heart  of 
the  sufferer  a  healing  in  themselyes.  Immediately  *'  there  fell  from  his  eyes  as 
it  had  been  scales."^  He  rose,  and  saw,  and  took  food  and  was  strengthened, 
and  received  from  the  hands  of  his  humble  brother  that  sacrament  by  which 
he  was  admitted  into  the  full  privileges  of  the  new  faith.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  extirpation  of  which  had  been  for  months  the 
most  passionate  dedre  and  the  most  active  purpose  of  his  life. 

Fruitful  indeed  must  have  been  the  conversation  which  he  held  with 
Ananias,  and  doubtless  with  other  brethren,  in  the  delicious  calm  that  fol- 
lowed this  heart-shaking  moment  of  conviction.  In  those  days  Ananias  must 
more  and  more  have  confirmed  him  in  the  high  destiny  which  the  voice  of 
revelation  had  also  marked  out  to  himself.  What  became  of  his  comnussion ; 
what  he  did  with  the  High  Priest's  letters ;  how  his  subordinates  demeaned 
themselves ;  what  alarming  reports  they  took  back  to  Jerusalem ;  with  what 
eyes  he  was  regarded  by  the  Judaic  synagogues  of  Damascus, — we  do  not 
know;  but  we  do  know  that  in  those  days,  whether  they  were  few  or  many,  it 
became  more  and  more  dear  to  him  that  "  Gk>d  had  chosen  him  to  know  His 
will,  and  see  that  Just  One,  and  hear  the  voice  of  His  mouth,  and  be  His 
witness  unto  all  men  of  what  he  had  seen  and  heard."' 

And  here  let  me  pause  to  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  im- 
portance of  St.  Paid's  conversion  as  one  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity. 
That  he  should  have  passed,  by  one  flash  of  conviction,  not  only  from  dark- 
ness to  light,  but  from  one  direction  of  life  to  the  very  opposite,  is  not  only 
characteristic  of  the  man,  but  evidential  of  the  power  and  significance  of 
Christianity.  That  the  same  man  who,  just  before,  was  persecuting  Chris- 
tianity with  the  most  violent  hatred,  should  come  all  at  once  to  believe  in  Him 
whose  followers  he  had  been  seeking  to  destroy,  and  that  in  this  faith  he 
should  become  a  "  new  creature " — what  is  this  but  a  victory  which  Chris- 
tianity owed  to  nothing  but  the  spell  of  its  own  inherent  power  ?  Of  all 
who  have  been  converted  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  there  is  not  one  in  whose  case 
the  Christian  principle  broke  so  immediately  through  everything  opposed  to  ' 
it,  and  asserted  so  absolutely  its  triumphant  superiority.  Henceforth  to  Paul 
Christianity  was  summed  up  in  the  one  word  Christ.  And  to  what  does 
he  testify  respecting  Jesus  P  To  almost  every  single  primarily  important 
fact  respecting  His  Incarnation,  Life,  Sufferings,  Betrayal,  Last  Supper,  Trial, 
Crucifixion,  Resurrection,  Ascension,  aud  Heavenly  Exaltation.'    We  com- 

\  There  is  a  remarkable  parallel  in  Tob.  xL  IS,  kox  i\»via^  airb  rwc  koi^i'  Ti»v  o^oAfMr 
«vrov  Ta  KtVKtttitaTa. 

'  Acts  xxii.  14,  15. 

3  See,  among  other  pass^es,  Rom.  viii.  3, 11;  1  Tim.  iii.  16 ;  Rom.  ix.  5 ;  2  Cor.  L  5; 
CoL  L  iiO;  xi.  3;  1  Cor.  i.  gj;  ii  2;  v.  7;  x.  16;  GaL  vi.  19;  Eph.  il  13;  Rom.  v.  0: 
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plain  that  nearij  two  thousand  years  have  passed  awaj,  and  that  the  bright- 
iifiss  of  historioil  eTents  is  apt  to  fade,  and  even  their  very  outline  to  be 
obliterated,  as  thej  sink  into  the  "  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time."  Woll, 
bat  are  we  more  keen-sighted,  more  hostile,  more  eager  to  disprove  the  evi- 
dence, than  the  consummate  legalist,  the  admired  rabbi,  the  commissioner  of 
the  Sanhedrin,  the  leading  intellect  in  the  schools — ^learned  as  Hillel,  patriotic 
as  Jadas  of  Gaulon,  burning  with  seal  for  the  Law  as  intense  as  that  of 
ShamTnai  P  He  was  not  separated  from  the  events,  as  we  are,  by  centuries  of 
time.  He  was  not  liable  to  be  blinded,  as  we  are,  by  the  dazzling  glamour  of 
a  vietorioufl  Christendom.  He  had  mingled  duly  with  men  who  had  watched 
from  Bethlehem  to  Qolgotha  the  life  of  the  Crucified, — ^not  only  with  His  simple- 
hearted  followers,  but  with  His  learned  and  powerful  enemies.  He  had  talked 
with  the  priests  who  had  consigned  Him  to  the  cross;  he  had  put  to  death 
the  followers  who  had  wept  beside  His  tomb.  He  had  to  face  the  unutterable 
horror  which,  to  any  orthodox  Jew,  was  involved  in  the  thought  of  a  Messiah 
who  "  had  hung  upon  a  tree."  He  had  heard  again  and  agun  the  proofs 
which  satisfied  an  Annas  and  a  Gamaliel  that  Jesus  was  a  deceiver  of  the 
people.^  The  events  on  which  the  Apostles  relied,  in  proof  of  His  divinity, 
had  taken  place  in  the  full  blaze  of  contemporary  knowledge.  He  had  not  to 
deal  with  uncertunties  of  criticism  or  assaults  on  authenticity.  He  could 
question,  not  ancient  documents,  but  living  men ;  he  could  analyse,  not  frag- 
mentary records,  but  existing  evidence.  He  had  thousands  of  means  dose  at 
hand  whereby  to  test  the  reality  or  unreality  of  the  Besurrection  in  which,  up 
to  tiiis  time,  he  had  so  passionately  and  contemptuously  disbelieved.  In 
accepting  this  half -crushed  and  whoUy  exeerated  faith  he  had  everything  in 
the  worid  to  lose— he  had  nothing  conceivable  to  gain ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of 
all — overwhelmed  by  a  conviction  which  he  felt  to  be  irresistible — Saul,  the 
Pharisee,  became  a  witness  of  the  Besurrection,  a  preacher  of  the  Cross. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE      RETIREMENT      OF      ST.      PAUL. 

"  ITiou  shalt  have  joy  in  sadness  soon, 
The  pure  calm  hope  be  thino, 
lliat  brightens  like  the  eastern  moon, 
When  day's  vnld  lights  decline."— Keule. 

Saul  was  now  a  "  Nazarene,"  but  many  a  year  of  thought  and  training  had  to 
elapse  before  he  was  prepared  for  the  great  mission  of  his  life. 

If,  indeed,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  were  our  only  source  of  information 
respecting  him,  we  should  have  been  compelled  to  sux)po3e  that  ho  instantly 

^  4,  9 :  viii.  n ;  xiv.  16 ;  xr.  3  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  passim;  Bom.  x.  6 ;  Ool.  ilL  1 ;  Bi»U.  IL  6; 
1  Tim.  Si  16,  &c 

1  John  Til.  12.  47 ;  ix.  IG ;  X.  20. 
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plunged  into  the  work  of  teaching.  '*  He  was  with  the  disciples  in  Damascus 
certain  days/'  says  St.  Luke ;  "  and  immediately  in  the  synagogues  he  began 
to  preach  Jesus,  that  He  is  the  Son  of  Grod ;  '*^  and  he  proceeds  to  narrate  the 
amazement  of  the  Jews,  the  g^wing  power  of  Saul's  demonstrations,  and, 
after  an  indefinite  period  had  elapsed,  the  plot  of  the  Jews  against  him,  and 
his  escape  from  Damascus. 

But  St.  Luke  never  gives,  nor  professes  to  give,  a  complete  biography. 
During  the  time  that  he  was  the  companion  of  the  Apostle  his  details,  indeed, 
are  numerous  and  exact ;  but  if  even  in  this  later  part  of  his  career  he  never 
mentions  Titus,  or  once  alludes  to  the  fact  that  St.  Paul  wrote  a  single  epistle, 
we  cannot  be  surprised  that  his  notices  of  the  Apostle's  earlier  career  are  trmg* 
mentary,  either  because  he  knew  no  more,  or  because,  in  his  brief  space,  he 
suppresses  all  circumstances  that  did  not  bear  on  his  immediate  purpose. 

Accordingly,  if  we  turn  to  the  biographic  retrospect  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  in  which  St.  Paul  refers  to  this  period  to  prove  the  independence  of 
his  apostolate,  we  find  that  in  the  Acts  the  events  of  three  years  have  been 
compressed  into  as  many  verses,  and  that,  instead  of  immediately  beginning  to 
preach  at  Damascus,  he  immediately  retired  into  Arabia.'  For  "  when,"  he 
says,  **  He  who  separated  me  from  my  mother's  womb,  and  called  me  by  His 
grace,  was  pleased  to  reveal  His  Son  in  me,  that  I  might  preach  Him  among 
the  Gentiles,  immediately  I  did  not  communicate  with  flesh  and  blood,  nor 
went  I  up  to  Jerusalem  to  those  who  were  Apostles  before  me,  but  I  went 
away  into  Arabia,  and  again  I  returned  to  Damascus." 

No  one,  I  think,  who  reads  this  passage  attentively  can  deny  that  it  gives 
the  impression  of  an  intentional  retirement  from  human  intercourse.  A  multi- 
tude of  writers  have  assumed  that  St.  Paul  first  preached  at  Damascus,  thee 
retired  to  Arabia,  and  then  returned,  with  increased  zeal  and  power,  to  preach 
in  Damascus  once  more.  Not  only  is  St.  Paul's  own  language  unfavourable 
to  such  a  view,  but  it  seems  to  exclude  it     What  would  all  psychological 

1  Acts  ix.  19,  20. 

*  I  understand  the  rvBttn  of  GaL  i.  16  as  inunediatelv succeeding  St.  Paul's  conversion; 
the  ne^  of  Acts  ix.  20  as  inunediatelv  sacoeeding  his  return  to  Damascus.  Hie  re- 
tirement into  Arabia  must  be  interpretea  as  a  lacuna  either  at  the  middle  of  Acts  ix.  19, 
or  at  the  end  of  that  verse,  or  after  verse  21.  The  reasons  why  I  unhesitatingly 
assume  the  first  of  these  alternatives  are  given  in  the  text.  There  is  nothing  to  be  nid 
for  supposing  with  Kuinoel  and  Olshausen  that  it  was  subsequent  to  the  eicape  from 
Damascus,  which  seems  directly  to  contradict,  or  at  any  rate  to  render  superfluous,  the 
wixuf  of  Gal  L  17.  We  may  be  quite  sure  that  St.  Paul  did  not  talk  promiscuously  about 
this  period  of  his  life.  No  man,  even  with  familiar  Mends,  will  make  the  most  solesnn 
crises  of  his  life  a  subject  of  common  conversation ;  and  Paul  was  bv  no  means  a  man  to 
wear  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve.  How  many  hundreds  who  read  this  passage  wiU  by  a 
moment *s  thoognt  become  aware  that  apart  from  written  memoranda,  and  possibly  even 
with  their  aid,  there  is  no  one  living  who  could  write  his  own  biogwhy  with  any  i^iroaoh 
to  accuracy?  What  reason  is  there  for  supposing  that  it  would  have  been  otherwise 
with  St.  Paul  T  What  reason  is  there  for  the  supposition  that  he  entrusted  St.  Luke  with 
all  the  important  facts  which  had  ocouired  to  hun,  when  we  see  that  vrbui  St.  Luke  was 
able  to  record  about  him  neither  portrayed  one-fourth  of  his  character  nor  preserved  a 
memorial  of  one  tithe  of  his  suffenngs?  And  it  is  to  be  obseired  that  in  Acts  xxii  16, 17 
where  it  had  no  bearing  on  his  immediate  subject,  St.  Paul  himself  omits  all  referenod  to 
this  retirement  into  Anbia. 
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eoDsiderayoiiB  lead  na  to  think  likely  in  the  case  of  one  cireomstanoed  as  Sanl 
d  Tarstis  was  after  his  sndden  and  strange  conTersionP  The  leatt  likely 
eoQise — the  one  which  would  place  him  at  the  greatest  distance  from  all  deep 
and  earnest  spirits  who  haye  passed  through  a  similar  crisis — would  be  for  him 
to  hare  plunged  at  once  into  the  arena  of  controversy,  and  to  have  passed* 
without  pause  or  breathing-space,  from  the  position  of  a  leading  persecutor 
into  that  of  a  prominent  champion.  In  the  case  of  men  of  shallow  nature,  or 
raperficial  convictions,  such  a  proceeding  is  possible ;  but  we  cannot  imagine  it 
el  St.  Paul.  It  is  not  thus  with  souls  which  have  been  arrested  in  mid-career 
hj  the  heart-searching  voice  of  God.  Just  as  an  eagle  which  has  been  drenched 
aad  battered  by  some  fierce  storm  will  alight  to  plume  its  ruffled  wings,  so 
when  a  gpreat  soul  has  "  passed  through  fire  and  through  water  "  it  needs  some 
mte  md  quiet  place  in  which  to  rest.  The  lifelong  convictions  of  any  man 
vukj  be  reversed  in  an  instant,  and  that  sudden  reversion  often  causes  a 
mu-vellous  change ;  but  it  is  never  in  an  instant  that  the  whole  nature  and 
diaraeier  of  a  man  are  transformed  from  what  they  were  before.  It  is  difficult 
to  eoneeive  of  any  change  more  total,  any  rift  of  difference  more  deep,  than 
that  which  separated  Saul  the  persecutor  from  Paul  the  Apostle ;  and  we  are 
Hire  that — ^like  Moses,  like  Elijah,  like  our  Lord  Himself,  like  almost  every 
great  soul  in  ancient  or  modem  times  to  whom  has  been  entamsted  the  task  ai 
swaying  the  destinies  by  moulding  the  convictions  of  manldnd — ^like  Sakya 
Mouni,  like  Mahomet  in  the  cave  of  Hira,  like  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  in  his 
aeknesSy  like  Luther  in  the  monastery  of  Erfurdt — he  would  need  a  quiet 
period  in  which  to  elaborate  his  thoughts,  to  still  the  tumult  of  his  emotions, 
to  commune  in  secrecy  and  in  silence  with  his  own  soul.  It  was  necessary  for 
him  to  understand  the  Scriptures ;  to  co-ordinate  his  old  with  his  new  beliefs. 
It  is  hiu^y  too  much  to  say  that  if  Saul— ignorant  as  yet  of  many  essential 
truths  of  Christianity,  alien  as  yet  from  the  experience  of  its  deepest  power- 
had  begun  at  once  to  argue  with  and  to  preach  to  others,  he  could  hardly  have 
done  the  work  he  did.  To  suppose  that  the  truths  of  which  afterwards  he 
became  the  appointed  teacher  were  all  revealed  to  him  as  by  one  flash  of  light 
in  all  their  fdness,  is  to  suppose  that  which  is  alien  to  God's  dealings  with  the 
human  soul,  and  which  utterly  contradicts  the  phenomena  of  that  long  series 
of  Epistles  in  which  we  watch  the  progress  of  his  thoughts.  Even  on  grounds 
of  historic  probability,  it  seems  unlikely  that  Saul  should  at  once  have  been 
able  to  substitute  a  propaganda  for  an  inquisition.  Under  such  circumstances 
it  would  have  been  difficult  for  the  brethren  to  trust,  and  still  more  difficult 
for  the  Jews  to  tolerate  him.  The  latter  would  have  treated  him  as  a  shame- 
less renegade,^  the  former  would  have  mistrusted  him  as  a  secret  spy. 

We  might,  perhaps,  have  expected  that  Saul  would  have  stayed  quietly 
among  the  Christians  at  Damascus,  mingling  unobtrusively  in  their  meetings, 
listening  to  then),  learning  of  them,  taking  at  their  love-feasts  the  humblest 
place.     We  can  hardly  suppose  that  he  cherished,  in  these  first  days  of  his 

1  They  would  have  coUod  him  a  imo,  one  who  had  abandoned  hii  reli^ons  oonrictiont. 
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Chri8tia&  career,  the  developed  purpose  of  preaching  an  independent  QospeL 
Assailed,  as  he  subseqnentlj  was,  on  all  sides,  but  thwarted  most  of  all  bj  the 
esponage  of  false  brethren,  and  the  calumnies  of  those  who  desired  to  throw 
doubt  on  his  inspired  authority,  it  was  indeed  a  providential  circumstance  that 
the  events  which  followed  his  conversion  were  such  as  to  separate  him  as  far 
as  possible  from  the  appearance  of  disdpleship  to  human  instructors.  As  a 
Pharisee  he  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  Qtunaliel ;  as  a  Christian  he  called  no  man 
his  master.  He  asserts,  with  reiterated  earnestness,  that  his  teaching  as  well 
as  his  authority,  "  his  Gospel "  no  less  than  his  Apostleship,  had  been  received 
immediately  from  God.  Indeed,  the  main  object  of  that  intensely  interestingf 
and  characteristic  narrative  which  occupies  the  two  first  chapters  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians  is  to  establish  the  declaration  which  he  felt  it  necessary  to 
make  so  strongly,  that  **  the  Grospel  preached  by  him  was  not  a  human  gospel, 
and  that  he  did  not  even  receive  it  from  any  human  being,  nor  was  he  taught 
it,  but  through  revelation  of  Jesus  Ohrist."  ^  Had  he  not  been  able  to  assure 
his  converts  of  this — ^had  he  not  been  able  to  appeal  to  visions  and  revelations 
of  the  Lord — he  might  have  furnished  another  instance  of  one  whose  opinions 
have  been  crushed  and  silenced  by  the  empty  authority  of  names.  It  was  from 
no  personal  feeling  of  emulation — a  feeling  of  which  a  soul  so  passionately  in 
earnest  as  his  is  profoundly  incapable — ^but  it  was  from  the  duty  of  ensuring' 
attention  to  the  truths  he  preached  that  he  felt  it  to  be  so  necessary  to  con- 
vince the  churches  which  he  had  founded  how  deep  would  be  their  folly  if 
they  allowed  themselves  to  be  seduced  from  the  liberty  of  his  Grospel  by  the  re- 
trograde mission  of  the  evangelists  of  bondage.  It  was  indispensable  for  the 
dissemination  of  the  truth  that  he  should  be  listened  to  as  an  Apostle  "neither 
of  man,  nor  by  any  man,  but  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  God,  who  raised  him  from 
the  dead."  Had  his  Apostleship  emanated  from  (Mt)  the  Twelve,  or  be^n 
oonferred  on  him  by  the  consecrating  act  of  (8<a)  any  one  of  them,'  then  thej 
might  be  supposed  to  have  a  certain  superior  commission,  a  certain  coercive 
power.  If,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  they  had  no  such  power,  it  was  because 
he  had  received  his  commission  directly  from  his  Lord.  -  And  to  this  indepen- 
dence of  knowledge  he  often  refers.  He  tells  the  Thessalonians,  "  by  the 
Word  of  the  Lord,"*  that  those  who  were  still  alive  at  the  Second  Advent 
should  not  be  beforehand  with — should  gain  no  advantage  or  priority  over — 
those  that  slepi  He  tells  the  Ephesians  *  that  it  was  by  revelation  that  God 
"  made  known  to  him  the  mystery  which  in  other  generations  was  not  made 
known  to  the  sons  of  men — ^namely,  that  the  Grentiles  are  co-heirs  and  co- 
members  and  co-partakers^  of  the  promise  in  Christ  Jesus,  through  the  Gospel 
of  which  he  became  a  minister  according  to  the  g^t  of  the  grace  of  Ck>d,  which 
was  given  him  according  to  the  mighty  working  of  His  power."  He  teUs  the 
Colossians  ^  that  ho  became  a  minister  of  the  Church  "  in  accordance  with  the 
stewardship  of  Gh)d  g^ven  to  him  for  them,  that  he  might  fully  preach  the 

1  Gal.  L  11,  12.  2  Gal.  i.  1,  o^x  Air*  kvBp^imv  ovSi  tC  A>4pwirov. 

s  1  Thess.  iv.  15,  Ji>A^  Kvptov.  <  £ph.  iU.  3—6. 

*  tfvyicAjyoi^/Mi  Kol  9'imtffA  kA  vpiifiinx!^  '  Col*  i.  25* 
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Woid  of  God,  the  mystery  hidden  from  the  ages  and  the  generations.''  From 
these  and  from  other  passages  it  seems  clear  that  what  St.  Paul  meant  to 
represent  as  special  subjects  of  the  reyelation  irhioh  he  had  received  were 
pioily  distinct  views  of  what  mle  ought  to  be  followed  by  Ohristians  in  special 
instances,  partly  great  facts  about  the  resurrection,^  partly  the  direct  vision  of 
a  Saviour  not  only  risen  from  the  dead,  but  exalted  at  the  right  hand  of  Qod; 
hot  especially  the  central  and  peculiar  fact  of  his  teaching  "  the  mystery  of 
Christ " — the  truth  once  secret,  but  now  revealed — ^the  deliverance  which  He 
had  wrought,  the  justification  by  faith  which  He  had  rendered  possible,  and, 
most  of  all,  the  free  offer  of  this  gpreat  salvation  to  the  Gentiles,  without  the 
necessity  of  their  incurring  the  yoke  of  bondage,  which  even  the  Jew  had 
found  to  be  heavier  than  he  could  bear.^ 

It  can  hardly,  therefore,  be  doubted  that  after  his  recovery  from  the  shock 
of  conviction  with  which  his  soul  must  long  have  continued  to  tremble,  Paul 
only  spent  a  few  quiet  days  with  Ananias,  and  any  other  brethren  who  would 
bold  out  to  him  the  right  hand  of  friendship.  He  might  talk  with  them  of 
the  life  which  Jesus  had  lived  on  earth.  He  might  hear  from  them  those 
reminiscences  of  the 

"Sinless  years 
Which  breathed  beneath  the  Syrian  blue," 

of  which  the  most  precious  were  afterwards  recorded  by  the  four  Evangelists. 
In  listening  to  these  he  would  have  been  fed  with  "  the  spiritual  gpiileless 
milk."'  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  in  those  days  more  than  ever  he  would 
refruu  his  soul  and  keep  it  low— that  his  soul  was  even  as  a  weaned  child. 
But  of  the  mystery  which  he  was  afterwards  to  preach— of  that  which 
emphatically  he  called  "his  Gospel"*— neither  Ananias  (who  was  himself  a 
ri^d  Jew),  nor  any  of  the  disciples,  could  tell  him  anything.  That  was 
taught  him  by  Qod  alone.  It  came  to  him  by  the  illuminating  power  of  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  in  revelations  which  accompanied  each  step  in  that  Divine 
process  of  education  which  constituted  his  life. 

But  he  could  not  in  any  case  have  stayed  long  in  Damascus.  His  position 
there  was  for  the  present  untenable.  Alike  the  terror  Ynth  which  his  arrival 
must  have  been  expected  by  the  brethren,  and  the  expectation  which  it  had 
aroused  among  the  Jews,  would  make  him  the  centre  of  hatred  and  suspicion, 
of  rumour  and  curiosity.  He  may  even  have  been  in  danger  of  arrest  by  the 
very  subordinates  to  whom  his  sudden  change  of  purpose  must  have  seemed 
to  delegate  his  commission.  But  a  stronger  motive  for  retirement  than  all 
this  would  be  the  yearning  for  solitude ;  the  intense  desire,  and  even  the 
overpowering  necessity,  to  be  for  a  time  alone  with  God.  He  was  a  stricken 
deer,  and  was  impelled  as  by  a  strong  instinct  to  leave  the  herd.  In  solitude 
a  man  may  trace  to  their  Iddden  source  the  fatal  errors  of  the  past;  he  may 

1  See  1  Cor.  xr.  22 ;  1  TheM.  iv.  16. 

«  See  Col.  iv.  3;  Eph.  iii.  8 j  vL  19 ;  Rom.  xvi.  25. 

*  1  Pet  ii.  2,  Tb  Xoyuebv  mSok»r  ydXa. 

4  1  Cor.  lx.l7;G»l.ii2,7;2The».ai4;2Tlm.ii8. 
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pray  for  thai  light  from  heayen— no  longer  flaming  with  more  ihaa  xux>nda7 
fierceness,  bnt  shining  qnietlj  in  daric  places— whioh  shall  enable  him  to 
understand  the  manj  mysteries  of  life ;  he  may  wait  the  healing  of  his  deep 
wonnds  by  the  same  tender  hand  that  in  mercy  has  inflicted  them ;  he  may 

"  Sit  on  the  desert  stone 
Like  Elijah  at  Horeb*s  cave  alone ; 
And  a  gentle  voice  comes  through  the  wild, 
Like  a  father  consoling  his  fretful  child, 
That  banishes  bitterness,  wrath,  and  fear. 
Saying,  *  Man  is  distant,  but  God  is  near.'  " 

And  so  Sanl  went  to  Arabia — ^a  word  which  must,  I  think,  be  understood  in 
its  popular  and  primary  sense  to  mean  the  Sinaitic  peninsula.^ 

He  who  had  been  a  persecutor  in  honour  of  Moses,  would  henceforth  be 
himself  represented  as  a  renegade  from  Moses.  The  most  zealous  of  the 
living  servants  of  Mosaism  was  to  be  the  man  who  should  prove  most 
convincingly  that  Mosaism  was  to  vanish  away.  Was  it  not  natural,  then, 
that  he  should  long  to  visit  the  holy  ground  where  the  bush  had  glowed 
in  unconsuming  fire,  and  the  granite  crags  had  trembled  at  ^e  voice  which 
uttered  the  fiery  law  P  Would  the  shadow  of  good  things  look  so  much  of  a 
shadow  if  he  visited  the  yery  spot  where  the  great  Lawgiver  and  the  great 
Prophet  had  held  high  communings  with  Qod  P  Could  he  indeed  be  sure  that 
he  had  come  unto  the  Mount  Sion,  and  unto  the  city  of  the  living  Qod,  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  to  Jesus  the  Mediator  of  a  new  covenant,  until  he 
had  visited  the  mount  that  might  be  touched  and  that  burned  with  fire,  where 
amid  blackness,  and  darkness,  and  tempest,  and  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  and 
•the  voice  of  words,  Moses  himself  had  exceedingly  feared  and  quaked  P 

How  long  he  stayed,  we  do  not  know.  It  has  usually  been  assumed  that 
his  stay  was  brief;  to  me  it  seems  far  more  probable  that  it  occupied  no  small 
portion  of  those  **  three  years  "^  which  he  tells  us  elapsed  before  he  visited 
Jerusalem.  Few  have  doubted  that  those  "  three  years  "  are  to  be  dated  from 
his  conversion.  It  seems  dear  that  after  Ms  conversion  he  stayed  but  a  few 
days  (i^/i^/Mu  ritfh)  with  the  disciples;  that  then — at  the  earliest  practicable 
moment— he  retired  into  Arabia;  that  after  his  return  he  began  to  preach, 
and  that  this  ministry  in  Damascus  was  interrupted  after  a  certain  period 
(i/i^pai  Uopol)  by  the  conspiracy  of  the  Jews.  The  latter  expression  is  transkted 
"many  days ''  in  the  Acts;  but  though  the  continuance  of  his  preaching  may 
have  occupied  days  which  in  comparison  with  his  first  brief  stay  might  have 
been  called  "  many,"  the  phrase  itself  is  so  vague  that  it  might  be  used  of 
almost  any  period  from  a  fortnight  to  three  years.^  As  to  the  general 
correctness  of  this  conclusion  I  can  feel  no  doubt ;  the  only  point  which  must 
always  remain  dubious  is  whether  the  phrase  ''three  years"  means  three 
complete  years,  or  whether  it  means  one  full  year,  and  a  part,  however  short, 
of  two  other  years.    From  the  chronology  of  Si  Paul's  life  we  can  attain  no 

1  See  ExcunTiB  IX.,  ''Said  in  Arabia."  >  GaL  L 18. 

"  It  Mtoally  ii  Qied  of  three  year8«in  1  E^ingi  it  88. 
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eertamlj  on  Hm  pdnt,  though  such  lights  as  we  have  are  slightl j  in  f ayonr  of 
the  longer  i«iher  than  of  the  shorter  period. 

Yerj  mnch  depends  upon  the  question  whether  physical  infirmity,  and 
proflinitioB  of  health,  were  in  part  the  cause  of  this  retirement  and  inactirity. 
Aad  here  again  we  are  on  uneerUdn  ground,  because  this  at  once  opens  the 
often  discussed  problem  as  to  the  nature  of  the  affliction  to  which  St.  Paul  so 
paihetieally  alludes  as  his  "  stake  in  the  flesh.''  I  am  led  to  touch  upon  that 
question  here,  becaose  I  belioTe  that  this  dreadful  affliction,  whatever  it  may 
haTe  been,  had  its  origin  at  this  very  time.^  The  melancholy  through  which, 
like  a  fire  at  midnight,  his  enthusiasm  bums  its  way — ^the  deep  despondency 
whieh  sounds  like  an  undertone  even  amid  the  bursts  of  exultation  which 
triumph  over  it,  seem  to  me  to  have  been  in  no  small  measure  due  to  this.  It 
gacre  to  St.  Paul  that  painful  self -consciousness  which  is  in  itself  a  daily  trial  to 
any  man  who,  in  spite  of  an  innate  love  for  retirement,  is  thrust  against  his 
wOl  into  publicity  and  conflict.  It  seems  to  break  the  wings  of  his  spirit,  so 
that  sometimes  he  drops  as  it  were  quite  suddenly  to  the  earth,  checked  and 
beaten  down  in  the  very  midst  of  his  loftiest  and  strongest  flights. 

Ko  one  can  even  cursorily  read  St.  Paul's  Epistles  without  observing 
ikai  he  was  aware  of  somel^ing  in  his  aspect  or  his  personality  which 
distressed  him  with  an  agony  of  humiliation — something  which  seems  to 
force  him,  against  every  natural  instinct  of  his  disposition,  into  language 
ir\adi  sounds  to  himself  like  a  boastfulness  which  was  abhorrent  to  him, 
but  whieh  he  finds  to  be  more  necessary  to  himself  than  to  other  men.  It 
Is  as  though  he  felt  that  his  i^pearance  was  against  him.  Whenever  he 
has  ceased  to  be  carried  away  by  the  current  of  some  powerful  argument, 
whenever  his  sorrow  at  the  insidious  encroachment  of  errors  against  which 
he  had  flung  the  whole  force  of  his  character  has  spent  itself  in  words  of 
immeasurable  indignation^-whenever  he  drops  the  high  language  of  apos- 
tolieal  authority  and  inspired  conviction— we  hear  a  sort  of  wailing,  pleading, 
appealing  tone  in  his  personal  addresses  to  his  converts,  which  would  bo 
almost  impossible  in  one  whose  pride  of  personal  manhood  had  not  been 
abashed  by  some  external  defects,  to  which  he  might  indeed  appeal  as 
marks  at  once  of  the  service  and  the  protection  of  his  Saviour,  but  which 
made  him  less  able  to  oope  face  to  face  with  the  insults  of  opponents  or 
the  ingratitude  of  friends.  His  language  leaves  on  us  the  impression  of 
one  who  was  acutely  sensitive,  and  whose  sensitiveness  of  temperament  has 
been  aggravated  by  a  meanness  of  presence  which  is  indeed  forgotten  by 
the  friends  who  Imow  him,  but  which  raises  in  strangers  a  prejudice  not 
always  overcome.  Many,  indeed,  of  the  brethren  in  the  little  churches 
which  he  founded,  had  so  **  gfrappled  him  to  their  souls  with  hooks  of  steel," 
that  he  could  speak  in  letter  after  letter  of   their  abounding   love   and 

1  There  is  nothing  to  exclnde  thiB  in  the  edo^  ^t  of  2  Cor.  xii  7.  The  affliction 
might  not  have  airived  at  Ob  full  inteimty  till  that  period,  which  was  some  years  after 
his  conversion,  about  A.D.  43,  when  St.  Paul  was  at  Antioch  or  Jerusalem  or 
Tknus. 
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tenderness  and  gratitude  towards  him^ — that  be  can  call  them  "mj  little 
children" — that  he  can  assnme  their  intense  desire  to  see  him»  and  can 
grant  that  desire  as  an  express  foyoor  to  them ;  ^  and  that  he  is  even  forced 
to  soothe  those  jealousies  of  affection  which  were  caused  by  hb  aooepianoe 
of  aid  from  one  church  which  he  would  not  accept  from  others.  But  he 
is  also  well  aware  that  he  is  hated  with  a  perfect  yimlence  of  hatred,  and 
(which  is  much  more  wounding  to  such  a  spirit)  that  with  this  hatred  there 
is  a  large  mixture  of  unjust  contempt.  From  this  contempt  even  of  the 
contemptible,  from  this  hatred  eyen  of  the  hateful,  he  could  not  but 
shrink,  though  he  knew  that  it  is  often  the  p^ialty  with  which  the  world 
rewards  seryice,  and  the  tribute  which  yirtue  receiyes  from  yioe. 

It  is  this  which  explains  the  whole  style  and  character  of  his  Epistles.' 
The  charges  which  his  enemies  made  against  him  haye  their  foundation 
in  facts  about  his  method  and  address,  which  made  those  charges  all  the 
more  dangerous  and  the  more  stinging  by  giying  them  a  certain  plausibility. 
They  were,  in  fact,  yet  another  instance  of  those  half-truths  wldch  are  the 
worst  of  lies.  Thus — ^adopting  the  taunts  of  his  adyersaries,  as  he  often 
does— he  says  that  he  is  in  presence  "humble"  among  them,*  and  ''rude  in 
speech,"^  and  he  quotes  their  own  reproach  that  *'  his  bodily  presence  was 
weak,  and  his  speech  contemptible."*  Being  confessedly  one  who  stroye 
for  peace  and  unity,  who  endeayoured  to  meet  all  men  half-way,  who 
was  ready  to  be  all  things  to  all  men  if  by  any  means  he  might  saye  some, 
he  has  more  than  once  to  yindicate  his  character  from  those  charges  of 
insincerity,  craftiness,  dishonesty,  guile,  man-pleasing  and  flattery,^  which 
are,  perhaps,  summed  up  in  the  general  depreciation  which  he  so  indignantly 
rebuts  that  "he  walked  according  to  the  flesh," ^  or  in  other  words  that 
his  motiyes  were  not  spiritual,  but  low  and  seliish.  He  has,  too,  to  defend 
himself  from  the  insinuation  that  his  self-abasements  had  been  needless 
and  excessiye;^  that  eyen  his  apparent  self-denials  had  only  been  assumed 
as  a  cloak  for  ulterior  yiews;^^  and  that  his  intercourse  was  so  marked  by 
leyity  of  purpose,  that  there  was  no  trusting  to  his  promises.^  Now  how 
came  St.  Paul  to  be  made  the  butt  for  such  calumnies  as  these  P  Ohiefly, 
no  doubt,  because  he  was,  most  sorely  against  his  will,  the  leader  of  a  party, 
and  because  there  are  in  all  ages  souls  which  delight  in  lies—men  "  whose 
throat  is  an  open  sepulchre,  and  the  poison  of  asps  is  under  their  lips ; " 
but  partly,  also,  because  he  regarded  tact,  concession,  oondliatoriness,  as 
Divine  weapons  which  Qod  had  permitted  him  to  use  agunst  powerful 
obstacles;  and  partly  because  it  was  easy  to  satirise  and  misrepresent  a 
depression  of  spirits,  a  humility  of  demeanour,  which  were  either  the  direct 
results  of  some  bodOy  affliction,  or  which  the  consciousness  of  this  affliction 

»  TYaLpassim.  3  2 Cor.  i.  15,  23. 

»  See  Excurtus  I. :    "  The  Style  of  St.  Paul  as  Ulagtrativo  of  hii  Character.** 

4  2  Cor.  X.  1,  2.  8  2  Ck>r.  x.  2. 

6  2  Cor.  xi  6,  ISulrnr:  cpAovw.  ^  2  Cor.  xL  7. 

•  2  Cor.  X.  10.  w  2  Cor.  xii  16. 

7  2Cor.iil7,iv.  2;  1  These,  il  5-5,  M2Cor.i.l7. 
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had  rendered  habitual.  We  feel  at  once  that  this  would  be  naioral  to  the 
bowed  and  weak  fignre  whieh  Albreoht,^ifer  has  represented ;  bat  that  it 
would  be  impoesible  to  the  imposing  oraw^hom  Baphael  has  placed  on  the 
stqw  of  the  Areopagus.* 

And  to  tins  he  constantly  refers.  There  is  hardly  a  letter  in  which  he 
does  not  allade  to  his  mental  trials^  his  physical  sufferings,  his  persecutions 
Ids  infirmities.  He  tells  the  Corinthians  that  his  intercourse  with  them 
had  been  characterised  by  physical  weakness,  fear,  and  mudi  trembling/ 
He  reminds  the  GkJatians  that  he  had  preached  among  them  in  consequence 
of  an  attack  of  "severe  sickness.'  He  speaks  of  the  inexorable  burden  of 
life,  and  its  unceasing  moan.*  The  trouble,  the  perplexity,  the  persecution, 
the  prostrations  which  were  invariable  conditions  of  his  life,  seem  to  him 
lake  a  perpetual  carrying  about  with  him  in  his  body  of  the  mortification — 
the  putting  to  death — of  Christ;'  a  perpetual  betrayal  to  death  for  Christ's 
sake-— a  perpetual  exhibition  of  the  energy  of  death  in  his  outward  life.^  He 
died  daily,  he  was  in  deaths  oft ;  ^  he  was  being  killed  all  the  day  long.^ 

And  this,  too — as  well  as  the  fact  that  he  seems  to  write  in  Greek  and 
think  in  Syriae— is  ^e  key  to  the  peculiarities  of  St.  Paul's  language.  The 
iBeKng  that  he  was  inadequate  for  the  mighty  task  which  God  had  specially 
entnisted  to  him ;  tiie  dread  lest  his  personid  insignificance  should  lead  any 
of  his  hearers  at  once  to  reject  a  doctrine  announced  by  a  weak,  suffering, 
distressed,  overburdened  man,  who,  though  an  ambassador  of  Christ,  bore 
in  his  own  aspect  so  few  of  the  credentials  of  an  embassy ;  the  knowledge 
tiiat  the  fiery  spirit  which  "  o'onnformed  its  tenement  of  clay "  was  held, 
Uka  the  light  of  Gideon's  pitchers,  in  a  fragile  and  earthen  vessel,^  seoms  to 
be  so  oonstaniiy  and  so  oppressively  present  with  him,  as  to  make  all  words 
too  weak  for  the  weight  of  meaning  they  have  to  bear.  Hence  his  language, 
in  many  passages,  bears  the  traces  of  almost  morbid  excitability  in  its 
passionate  alternations  of  humility  with  assertions  of  the  real  greatness  of 
his  labours,^^  and  of  scorn  and  indignation  against  fickle  weaklings  and 
intriguing  calumniators  with  an  intense  and  yearning  lova^^  Sometimes  his 
heart  beats  with  such  quick  emotion,  his  thoughts  rush  with  such  confused 
impetuosity,  that  in  anakoluthon  after  anakoluthon,  and  parenthesis  after 
parenthesis,  the  whole  meaning  becomes  uncertain.^  His  feeling  is  so  intense 
that  his  very  words  catch  a  life  of  their  own — ^they  become  "  living  creatures 
with  hands  and  feet."  ^  Sometimes  he  is  almost  contemptuous  in  his  asser- 
tion of  the  rectitude  whieh  makes  him  indifferent  to  vulgar  criticism,^*  and 
keenly  bitter  in  the  sarcasm  of  his  self-depreciation.^^     In  one  or  two 

1  Hftuirath,  p.  51.  '  1  Cor.  il  8.  »  GaL  iv.  13. 

^  2  Cor.  ▼.  4,  <H  ovTti  iv  ry  VK^vti  artva^oiixv  fiapavnevoi, 

*  2  Cor.  iv.  8 — ^10,  BkLfi6jitmi  ^.    .    .^  avopovficyoi    .    .    .    8t«ic^fi.«^H    .    .    .    xaro/SaAAofieiHM 
wiyron  tV  i^Mfiaaxv  tov  *Ii|<rov  iv  ry  (rufuin  irept^poi^c$. 


*  Id,  11,  itMlyiip  MMic  oc  C^vTvs.  tU  B^TW  wupaiMiitOa. 
7  2  Cor.  zi  23 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  81. 


8  Rom.  viii.  36. 
9  2  Cor.  hr.  7.  '  >°  1  Cor.  xv.  10.  "  GaL  and  2  Cor.  passim, 

w  GaL  iv.  12.  »  Gal.  iv.  14 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  13;  PhiL  iU.  8. 

M  lCor.iv.8.  w  10or.lv.  10;  X.16;  2Cor.xi.l&-l9;  xiLll. 
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instances  an  enemy  might  almost  apply  tlie  word  **  brutal "  to  the  language 
in  which  he  ridicules,  or  denounces,  or  nnmasks  the  impngners  of  hb  gospel ;  ^ 
in  one  or  two  passages  he  speaks  with  a  tinge  of  irony,  almost  of  irritation, 
about  those  ''accounted  to  be  pillars"— the  ''out-and-out  Apostles,"  who 
eyen  if  they  were  Apostles  ten  times  oyer  added  nothing  to  him :  ^— but  the 
storm  of  passion  dies  away  in  a  moment;  he  is  sorry  even  iot  the  most 
necessary  and  justly-deserved  seyerity,  and  all  ends  in  expressions  at  tender- 
ness and,  as  it  were,  with  a  burst  of  tears.* 

Now  it  is  true  that  we  recognise  in  Saul  of  Tarsus  the  restlessness,  the 
vehemence,  the  impetuous  eagerness  which  we  see  in  Paul  the  Apostle; 
but  it  is  hard  to  imagine  in  Saul  of  Tarsus  the  nervous  shrinking,  the 
tremulous  sensibility,  the  profound  distrust  of  his  own  gifts  and  powers 
apart  from  Divine  grace,  which  are  so  repeatedly  manifest  in  the  language  of 
Paul,  the  fettered  captive  of  Jesus  Chrl^C.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  thai  such  a 
man  as  the  Apostle  became  could  ever  have  been  the  furious  inqiusit(nr, 
the  intruder  •even  into  the  sacred  retirement  of  peaceful  homes,  the  eager 
candidate  for  power  to  suppress  a  heresy  even  in  distant  cities,  which  Saul 
was  before  the  vision  on  the  way  to  Damascus.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
experience  that  some  physical  humiliation,  especially  if  it  take  the  form 
of  terrible  disfigurement,  often  acts  in  this  very  way  upon  human  character.^ 
It  makes  the  bold  shrink;  it  makes  the  arrogant  humble;  it  makes  the 
self-confident  timid;  it  makes  those  who  once  loved  publicity  long  to  hide 
themselves  from  the  crowd ;  it  turns  every  thought  of  the  heart  from  trust  in 
self  to  humblest  submission  to  the  will  of  God.  Even  a  dangerous  illness 
is  sometimes  sufficient  to  produce  results  like  these ;  but  when  the  illness 
leaves  its  physical  marks  for  life  upon  the  frame,  its  effects  are  intensified; 
it  changes  a  mirthful  reveller,  like  Frands  of  Assisi,  into  a  squaHd  ascetic ; 
a  favourite  of  society,  like  Francis  Xavier,  into  a  toilsome  missionary ;  a  gay 
soldier,  like  Ignatius  Loyola,  into  a  rigid  devotee. 

>  GaL  ill  1 ;  iv.  17  (in  the  Greek). 

'  GaL  iL  6,  twv  ioKwimtv  thml  rl^  hwoioi  won  i(<Vttv,  oiMw  |Mt  jco^ptt :  0,  oi  ioicovm9%  «TvAoi 
cTm4  :  U,  Karrpm^iUvof  ^.  1  Cor.  XT.  9  ;  2  Oor.  zi  5,  rmp  vwtpXiay  awoc76\uv.  2  Cor.  xii.  11, 
ovi^v  varipftiaa  tmv  vtnp>dov  a*o<rrdAwy  «(  leal  wUv  ctfu. 

'  GftL  iv.  19 ;  2  Cor.  ii.  4 ;  Rom.  iz.  1—3.  At  bearing  on  ihia  sabiect,  every  one  will 
read  with  interest  the  verses  of  Dr.  Newman — 

*'  I  dreamed  that  with  a  paMtonate  oomplaint 
I  wished  me  born  amid  God's  deeds  of  might. 
And  envied  those  who  had  the  presence  bnght 
Of  gifted  prophet  or  strong-hearted  saint. 
Whom  my  heart  loves,  and.  fancy  strives  to  paint. 
I  turned,  when  straight  a  stranser  met  my  sight. 
Came  as  mv  guest,  and  did  awhile  unite 
His  lot  with  mine,  and  lived  without  restraint. 
Courteous  he  was,  and  grave ;  so  muk  in  mUn, 
It  9etiMd  untrue,  or  told  a  jnmpom  ^wtk  ; 
Yet,  in  the  mood,  could  h»  wUn  aptneu  tpmk 
Or  with  item  /ores,  or  ahow  of  Jming  tota, 
UaHdng  deep  craft,  methought,  and  hiddtn  pritJe  ; 
Then  came  a  voice, '  St  Paul  Is  at  thy  side  1 '  " 

4  The  i^i»^  of  2  Cor.  xii.  7  shows  that  the  "stake  in  the  flesh**  was  nothing 
congenital. 
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Whai  was  the  nature  of  tliis  stake  in  the  flesh,  we  shall  examine  folly  in  a 
separate  eaaaj;^  but  that,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  it  came  to  St.  Paul  as  a 
direct  conseqaenee  of  visions  and  revelations,  and  as  a  direct  counteraction  to 
the  inflation  and  self-importance  which  such  exceptional  insight  might 
olherwise  have  caused  to  such  a  character  as  his,  he  has  himself  informed  us. 
We  are,  therefore,  naturally  led  to  suppose  that  the  firai  impalement  of  his 
lieahh  by  this  wounding  splinter  accompanied,  or  resulted  from,  that  greatest 
qI  all  his  revelations,  the  appearance  to  him  of  the  risen  Christ  as  he  was 
tovelling  at  noonday  nigh  unto  Damascus.  If  so,  we  see  yet  another 
reason  for  a  retirement  from  all  exertion  and  publicity,  which  was  as  necessary 
for  his  body  as  for  his  souL 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  BEOIKKINO  OF  A  LONG  MABTTSDOM. 

*'  Bo  bold  as  a  leopard,  swift  as  an  eagle,  bounding  as  a  stag,  brave  as  a  lion,  to 
do  tiie  will  of  thy  Father  which  is  in  heaven/'— Pesachim,  f.  112,  2. 

Calmed  by  retirement,  confirmed,  it  may  be,  by  fresh  revelations  of  the  will 
of  God,  clearer  in  his  conceptions  of  truth  and  duty,  Saul  returned  to 
Damascus.  We  need  look  for  no  further  motives  of  his  return  than  such  as 
rose  from  the  conviction  that  he  was  now  sufficiently  prepared  to  do  the  work 
to  which  Christ  had  called  him. 

He  did  not  at  once  begin  his  mission  to  the  C^entiles.  "  To  the  Jew  first  ** 
was  the  understood  rule  of  the  Apostolic  teaching,^  and  had  been  involved  in 
the  directions  given  by  Christ  Himself.^  Moreover,  the  Qentiles  were 
so  unfamiliar  with  the  institution  of  preaching,  their  whole  idea  of  worship  was 
so  alien  from  every  form  of  doctrinal  or  moral  exhortation,  that  to  begin 
by  preaching  to  them  was  almost  impossible.  It  was  through  the  Jews  that 
ihe  Gentiles  were  most  easily  reached.  The  proselytes,  numerous  in  eveiy 
dty,  were  specially  numerous  at  Damascus,  and  by  their  agency  it  was  certain 
that  every  truth  propounded  in  the  Jewish  synagogue  would,  even  if  only  by 
the  agency  of  female  proselytes,  be  rapidly  communicated  to  the  Gentile 
agora. 

It  was,  therefore,  to  the  synagogues  that  Saul  naturally  resorted,  and 
there  that  he  first  began  to  deliver  his  message.  Since  the  Christians  were 
still  in  communion  with  the  synagogue  and  the  Temple — nnce  tbeir  leader, 
Ananias,  was  so  devout  acccnrding  to  the  law  as  to  have  won  the  willing 
testimony  of  all  the  Jews  who  lived  in  Damascus ^r^no  obstacle  would  be  placed 
in  the  way  of  the  youthful  Rabbi ;  and  as  he  had  been  a  scholar  in  the  most 

I  See  Excursus  X.,  "  St.  Paul's  *  Stoke  in  the  Flesh.' " 

3  Bom.  i.  16;  Acta  ill  26 ;  xiii.  38,  39,  46 ;  John  iv.  22. 

»  Luke  xxiv.  47 ;  cf .  Im.  ii  2,  8 ;  xlix.  6  j  Mio.  ir.  2.  *  Acts  xjil  12. 
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eminent  of  Jewish  schools,  his  e&rliest  appearances  on  the  arena  of  controversy 
wonld  be  awaited  with  contention  and  cariosity.  We  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  animosity  against  the  Nazarenes,  which  Sanl  himself  had 
kept  alive  in  Jemsalem,  had  as  yet  penetrated  to  Damascus.  News  is  slow  to 
travel  in  Eastern  countries,  and  those  instantaneous  waves  of  opinion  which 
flood  our  modem  civilisation  were  unknown  to  ancient  times.  In  the  capital 
of  Syria,  Jews  and  Christians  were  still  living  together  in  mutual  toleration, 
if  not  in  mutual  esteem.  They  had  been  thus  living  in  Jerusalem  until  the 
spark  of  hatred  had  been  struck  out  by  the  collision  of  the  Hellenists  of  the 
liberal  with  those  of  the  narrow  school — ^the  Christian  HeUenists  of  the 
HagadSth  with  the  Jewish  Hellenists  of  the  HaJachcu  To  Saul,  if  not  solely, 
yet  in  great  measure,  this  collision  had  been  due ;  and  Saul  had  been  on  his 
way  to  stir  up  the  same  wrath  and  strife  in  Damascus,  when  he  had  been 
resistlessly  arrested^  on  his  unhallowed  mission  by  the  vision  and  the 
reproach  of  his  ascended  Lord, 

But  the  authority,  and  the  letters,  had  been  entrusted  to  him  alone,  and 
none  but  a  few  hot  zealots  really  desired  that  pious  and  respectable  persons 
like  Ananias — children  of  Abraham,  servants  of  Moses— should  be  dragged, 
with  a  halter  round  their  necks,  from  peaceful  homes,  scourged  by  the  people 
with  whom  they  had  lived  without  any  serious  disagreement,  and  haled  to 
Jerusalem  by  fiinatics  who  would  do  their  best  to  procure  against  them  the 
fatal  veto  which  might  consign  them  to  the  revolting  horrors  of  an  almost 
obsoleto  execuiion. 

So  that  each  Bnler  of  a  Synagogue  over  whom  Saul  might  have  been 
domineering  with  all  the  pride  of  superior  learning,  and  all  the  intemperance 
of  flaming  zeal,  might  be  glad  enough  to  see  and  hear  a  man  who  could  no 
longer  hold  in  torror  over  him  the  commission  of  the  Sanhedrin,  and  who  had 
now  rendered  himself  liable  to  the  very  penalties  which,  not  long  hetare,  he 
had  been  so  eager  to  inflict. 

And  had  Saul  proved  to  be  but  an  ordinary  disputant,  the  placidity  of 
Jewish  self-esteem  would  not  have  been  distorbed,  nor  would  he  have  n^ed 
the  sluggish  stream  of  legal  self-satisfaction.  He  did  not  speak  of  circum- 
cision as  superfluous ;  he  said  nothing  about  the  evanesoence  of  the  Temple 
service,  or  the  substitotion  for  it  of  a  more  spiritual  worship.  He  did  not 
breathe  a  word  about  turning  to  the  Gentiles.  The  subject  of  his  preaching 
was  that  '*  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  Gh)d."^  At  first  this  preaching  excited  no 
special  indignation.  The  worshippers  in  the  synagogue  only  felt  a  keen 
astonishment^  that  this  was  the  man  who  had  ravaged  in  Jerusalem  thoBe 
who  called  on  "  this  name,*'^  and  who  had  come  to  Damascus  for  the  express 
purpose  of  leading  them  bound  to  the  High  Priest.  But  when  once  self-love 
is  seriously  wounded,  toleration  rarely  survives.  This  was  the  case  with  the 
Jews  of  Damascus.    They  very  soon  discovered  that  it  was  no  mere  Ananias 

'  Phil.  iii.  12,  Kauktf^^  vnh  tow  Xpurrw  'lijffow. 

'•^  'iriirwv,  not  Xpt<rTbv,  is  here  the  trae  reading  (ii,.A,  B,  C,  £). 

•  Acta  li.  21,  iiiffravTo*  *  F.  $upra,  p.  61. 
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witli  whom  they  had  to  deal  It  was,  throughout  life,  Paul's  unhappy  fate  to 
kindle  the  most  yirulent  animosities,  because,  though  conciliatory  and  courteous 
by  temperament,  he  yet  carried  into  his  arguments  that  intensity  and  forth- 
rightness  which  awaken  dormant  opposition.  A  languid  controversialist  will 
always  meet  with  a  languid  tolerance.  But  any  controversialist  whose  honest 
belief  in  his  own  doctrines  makes  him  terribly  in  earnest,  may  count  on  a  Hfe 
embittered  by  the  anger  of  those  on  whom  he  has  forced  the  disagreeable  task 
of  re-considering  their  own  assumptions.  No  one  likes  to  be  suddenly 
awakened.  The  Jews  were  indignant  with  one  who  disturbed  the  deep 
slumber  of  decided  opinions.  Their  accredited  teachers  did  not  like  to  be 
deposed  from  the  papacy  of  infallible  ignorance.  They  began  at  Damascus  to 
feel  towards  Saul  that  fierce  detestation  which  dogged  him  thenceforward  to 
the  last  day  of  his  life.  Out  of  their  own  Scriptures,  by  their  own  methods 
of  exegesis,  in  their  own  style  of  dialectics,  by  the  interpretation  of  prophecies 
of  which  they  did  not  dispute  the  validity,  he  simply  confounded  them.  He 
eould  now  apply  the  very  same  principles  which  in  ^e  mouth  of  Stephen  he 
had  found  it  impossible  to  resist.  The  result  was  an  -unanswerable  proof  that 
the  last  cean  of  God's  earthly  dispensations  had  now  dawned,  that  old  things 
had  passed  away,  and  all  things  had  become  new. 

If  arguments  are  such  as  cannot  be  refuted,  and  yet  if  those  who  hear 
them  will  not  yield  to  them,  they  inevitably  excite  a  bitter  rage.  It  was  so 
with  the  Jews.  Some  time  had  now  elapsed  since  Saul's  return  from  Arabia,^ 
and  they  saw  no  immediate  chance  of  getting  rid  of  this  dangerous  intruder. 
They  therefore  took  refuge  in  what  St.  Ghrysostom  calls  "  the  syllogism  of 
violence."  They  might  at  least  plead  the  excuse — and  how  bitter  was  the 
remorse  which  such  a  plea  would  excite  in  Saul's  own  conscience — ^that  they 
were  only  treatinjg  him  in  the  way  in  which  he  himself  had  treated  all  who 
held  the  same  opinions.  Even-handed  justice  was  thus  commending  to  his 
own  lips  the  ingredients  of  that  poisoned  chalice  of  intolerance  which  he  had 
forced  on  others.  It  is  a  far  from  improbable  conjecture  that  it  was  at  this 
early  period  that  the  Apostle  endured  one,  and  perhaps  more  than  one,  of 
those  five  Jewish  scourgings  which  he  tells  the  Corinthians  that  he  had 
sufitered  at  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  For  it  is  hardly  likely  that  they  would 
resort  at  once  to  the  strongest  measures,  and  the  scourgings  might  be  taken 
as  a  reminder  that  worse  was  yet  to  come.  Indeed,  there  are  few  more 
striking  proofs  of  the  severity  of  that  life  which  the  Apostle  so  cheerfully — 
iiay,  even  so  joyfully — endured,  than  the  fact  that  in  his  actual  biography  not 
one  of  these  five  inflictions,  terrible  as  we  know  that  they  must  have  been,  is 
so  much  as  mentioned,  and  that  in  his  Epistles  they  are  only  recorded,  among 
trials  yet  more  insupportable,  in  a  passing  and  casual  allusion.^ 

But  we  know  from  the  example  of  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem  that  no  such 
pain  or  danger  would  have  put  a  stop  to  his  ministry.  Like  them,  he  would 
have  seen  an  honour  in  such  disgrace.    At  last,  exasperated  beyond  all  en- 

1  Acta  iz.  23,  iiiiipat,  Ixayoi.  ^  See  BxcursUA  XI.,  '*  On  Jewish  Soouigiogs." 
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dnranoe  at  one  whom  tlicy  hated  as  a  renegade,  and  whom  thej  could  not  even 
enjoy  the  Inxniy  of  despising  as  a  herctiCi  they  made  a  secret  plot  to  kiU  him.^ 
The  conspiracy  was  made  known  to  Saul,  and  he  was  on  his  gpiard  against  it. 
The  Jews  then  took  stronger  and  more  open  measures.  They  watched  the 
gates  night  and  day  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  his  escape.  In  this  they 
were  assisted  by  the  Ethnarch,  who  supplied  them  with  the  means  of  doing  it. 
This  Ethnarch  was  either  the  Arab  viceroy  of  Hareth,  or  the  chief  official  of  the 
Jews  themselves,'  who  well  might  possess  this  authority  under  a  friendly  prince. 

There  was  thus  an  imminent  danger  that  Saul  would  bo  cut  off  at  the 
very  beginning  of  his  career.  But  this  was  not  to  be.  The  disciples  **  took 
Saul  ** ' — another  of  the  expressions  which  would  tend  to  show  that  he  was 
exceptionally  in  need  of  help — and  putting  him  in  a  large  rope  basket,^ 
let  him  down  through  the  window  of  a  house  which  abutted  on  the  walL^ 
It  may  be  that  they  chose  a  favourable  moment  when  the  patrol  had 
passed,  and  had  not  yet  turned  round  again.  At  any  rate,  the  escape  was 
full  of  ignominy ;  and  it  may  have  boon  this  humiliation,  or  else  the  fact  of 
its  being  among  the  earliest  perils  which  he  had  undergone,  that  fixed  it 
so  indelibly  on  the  memory  of  St.  Paul.  Nearly  twenty  3rearB  afterwards 
he  mentions  it  to  the  Corinthians  with  special  emphasis,  after  agonies  and 
hair-breadth  escapes  which  to  us  would  have  seemed  far  more  formidable.* 

Here,  then,  closed  in  shame  and  danger  the  first  page  in  this  chequered 
and  sad  career.  How  he  made  his  way  to  Jerusalem  must  be  left  to  con- 
jecture. Doubtless,  as  he  stole  through  the  dark  night  alone — above  all, 
as  he  passed  the  very  spot  where  Christ  had  taken  hold  of  him,  and  into 
one  moment  of  his  life  had  been  crowded  a  whole  eternity — ^his  heart 
would  be  full  of  thoughts  too  deep  for  words.  It  has  been  supposed,  from 
the  expression  of  which  he  makes  use  in  his  speech  to  Agrippa,  that 
he  may  have  preached  in  many  synagogues  on  the  days  which  were  occu- 
pied  on  his  journey  to  Jerusalem.'  But  this  seems  inconsistent  with  his 
own  statement  that  he  was  *'  unknown  by  face  to  the  churches  of  Judsea 
which  were  in  Christ."*  It  is  not,  however,  unlikely  that  he  may  some- 
times have  availed  himself  of  the  guest-chambers  which  were  attached  to 
Jewish  synagogues;  and  if  such  was  the  case,  he  might  have  taught  the 
first  truths  of  the  GU)spel  to  the  Jews  without  being  thrown  into  dose 
contact  with  Christian  communities. 

1  These  secret  plots  were  fearfully  rife  in  these  days  of  the  Sicarii  (Jos.  AnU,  zz.  8,  §  5). 

'  2  Gor.  zi.  32,  h  i0vdpxni  ^po^pci  tJiy  wiXiy  :  Acts  ix.   24,  oi  *lovSaXw,  irapcnipow  r4f  irvAoc. 

Ethnarch,  as  well  as  Alabarch.  was  a  title  of  Jewish  governors  in  heathen  cities. 

*  Acts  iz.  25.  The  reading  ot  iiaBifrai  ovrov,  though  well  attested,  can  hardly  be 
correct. 

*  On  <nrvpic  see  my  Life  of  CPuHtt,  I  403,  480.  In  3  Oor.  xi.  38  it  is  called  aapy^, 
which  is  denned  by  Hesych.  as  wXiyiia  n  U  o^oti^ibv. 

*  Such  windows  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Damascus.  For  similar  escapes,  see  Josh.  Il  16 1 
ISam.  ziz.  12. 

'  2  Cor.  zi  82.    St.  Paul's  conversion  was  about  A.D.  37.    The  Second  Epistle  to  ths 
Corinthians  was  written  A.D.  57.  or  early  in  A.D.  58. 
7Actszzvi20.  »Qali.22. 
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In  aikj  onae,  bis  jonrnej  could  not  hare  been  much  prolonged,  for  he 
tells  ns  that  it  was  his  express  object  to  visit  Peter,  whose  recognition 
mnst  hare  been  invalnable  to  him,  apart  from  the  help  and  insight  which 
be  eonld  not  bat  derire  from  conyersing  with  one  who  had  long  lived  in 
meh  intimate  friendship  with  the  Lord. 


CHAPTER   XTTT. 
Saul's  bbception  at  jbbubalem. 


*'  Gogitemufl  ipsoin  Paulnm,  licet  caelesti  vooe  prostratum  et  instructom,  ad 
bnminmn  tamen  miflsom  ease,  ut  sacramenta  perdperet."— Auo.  De  Doctr,  Christ.^ 

To  re-visit  Jerusalem  must  have  cost  the  future  Apostle  no  slight  effort.  How 
deep  mnst  have  been  his  remorse  as  he  neared  the  spot  where  he  had  seen 
ihe  corpse  of  Stephen  lying  crushed  under  the  stones !  With  what  awful 
mterest  must  he  now  have  looked  on  the  scene  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  the 
spot  where  He  who  was  now  risen  and  glorified  had  lain  in  the  garden-tomb ! 
How  dreadful  must  have  been  the  revulsion  of  feeling  which  rose  from  the 
atier  change  of  his  present  relations  towards  the  priests  whose  belief  he 
had  abandoned,  and  the  Christians  whose  Gospel  he  had  embraced !  He 
had  left  Jerusalem  a  Rabbi,  a  Pharisee,  a  fanatic  defender  of  the  Oral  Law ; 
he  was  entering  it  as  one  who  utterly  distrusted  the  value  of  legal  righi* 
eonsness,  who  wholly  despised  the  beggarly  elements  of  tradition.  The 
proud  man  had  become  unspeakably  humble;  the  savage  persecutor  un* 
qieakably  tender;  the  self-satisfied  Rabbi  had  abandoned  in  one  moment 
his  pride  of  nationality,  his  exclusive  scorn,  his  Pharisaic  pre-eminence,  to 
itke  in  exchange  for  them  the  beatitude  of  unjust  persecution,  and  to  become 
the  suffering  preacher  of  an  execrated  faith.  What  had  he  to  expect  from 
Theophilus,  whose  letters  he  had  perhaps  destroyed  ?  from  the  Sanhedrists, 
whose  zeal  he  had  fired  P  from  his  old  fellow-pupils  in  the  lecture-room  of 
Gamaliel,  who  had  seen  in  Saul  of  Tarsus  one  who  in  learning  was  the  gloiy 
of  the  school  of  Sllel,  and  in  zeal  the  rival  of  the  school  of  ShammaiP 
How  would  he  be  treated  by  these  friends  of  his  youth,  by  these  teachers  and 
eompanions  of  his  life,  now  that  proclaiming  his  system,  his  learning,  his 
convictions,  his  whole  life— and  therefore  theirs  no  less  than  his— to  have 
been  irremediably  wrong,  he  had  become  an  open  adherent  of  the  little  Church 
which  he  once  ravaged  and  destroyed  P 

But  amid  the  natural  shrinking  with  which  he  could  not  but  anticipate  an 
encoonter  so  full  of  trial,  he  would  doubtless  console  himself  with  the  thought 
that  he  would  find  a  brother's  welcome  among  those  sweet  and  gentle  spirits 
whose  faith  he  had  witnessed,  whose  love  for  each  other  he  had  envied  while 
he  hated.  How  exquisite  would  be  the  pleasure  of  sharing  that  peace  which 
i 
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he  bad  iried  to  shatter;  of  urging  on  others  those  aignments  which  had 
been  bringing  conviction  to  his  own  mind  even  while  he  was  most  passionately 
resisting  them ;  of  hearing  again  and  again  from  holj  and  gentle  lips  th^ 
words  of  Him  whom  he  had  once  blasphemed!  8anl  might  well  hare  thought 
that  the  love,  the  nobleness,  the  enthusiasm  of  his  new  brethren  would  more 
than  compensate  for  the  influence  and  admiration  which  he  had  Toluntarily 
forfeited ;  and  that  to  pluck  with  them  the  fair  fruit  of  the  Spirit — love,  joy, 
peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance-^ 
would  be  a  bliss  for  which  he  might  cheerfully  abandon  the  whole  world 
beside.  No  wonder  that  "  he  essayed  to  join  himself  to  the  disciples.''  ^  Bis 
knowledge  of  human  nature  might  indeed  have  warned  him  that  "  confidence 
is  a  plant  of  slow  growth " — that  such  a  reception  as  he  yearned  for  was 
hardly  possible.  It  may  be  that  he  counted  too  much  on  the  change  wrought 
in  human  dispositions  by  the  grace  of  God.  The  old  Adam  is  oftentimes  too 
strong  for  young  Melancthon. 

For,  alas !  a  new  trial  awaited  him.  Peter,  indeed,  whom  he  had  eipressly 
come  to  see,  at  once  received  him  with  the  large  generosity  of  that  impulsive 
heart,  and  being  a  married  man,  offered  him  hospitality  without  grudging.' 
But  at  first  that  was  alL  It  speaks  no  little  for  the  greatness  and  goodness  of 
Peter — ^it  is  quite  in  accordance  with  that  natural  nobleness  which  we  should 
expect  to  find  in  one  whom  Jesus  Himself  had  loved  and  blessed — that  he  was 
the  earliest  among  the  brethren  to  rise  above  the  influence  of  suspidon.  He 
was  at  this  time  the  leader  of  the  Church  in  Jerusalem.  As  such  he  had  not 
been  among  those  who  fled  before  the  storm.  He  must  have  known  that  it  was 
at  the  feet  of  this  young  Pharisee  that  the  garments  of  Stephen's  murderers 
had  been  laid.  He  must  have  feared  him,  perhaps  even  have  hidden  himself 
from  him,  when  he  forced  his  way  into  Christian  hcnnes.  Nay,  more,  the  heart 
of  Peter  must  have  sorely  ached  when  he  saw  his  little  congregation  slain, 
scattered,  destroyed,  and  the  coenobitic  community,  the  faith  of  which  had  been 
so  bright,  the  enthusiasm  so  contagious,  the  common  love  so  tender  and  so 
pure,  rudely  broken  up  by  the  pitiless  persecution  of  a  Pupil  of  the  Schools. 
Tet,  with  the  unquestioning  trustfulness  of  a  sunny  naiore— with  that  spiritual 
insight  into  character  by  which  a  Divine  charity  not  only  perceives  real  worth, 
but  even  creates  worthiness  where  it  did  not  belore  exist— Peter  opens  his  door 
to  one  whom  a  meaner  man  might  well  have  excluded  as  still  too  possibly  a 
wolf  amid  the  fold.  I 

But  of  the  other  leaders  of  the  Church— if  there  were  any  at  that  (ams  in 
Jerusalem — ^not  one  came  near  the  new  convert,  not  one  so  much  as  spoke  to 
him.  He  was  met  on  every  side  by  cold,  distrustful  looks.  At  one  s^ke  he 
had  lost  all  his  old  friends;  it  seemed  to  be  too  likely  that  he  would  gain  no 
new  ones  in  their  place.  The  brethren  regarded  him  with  terrar  and  mistrust; 
they  did  not  believe  that  he  was  a  disciple  at  alL'    The  f<3uM  which  accom- 

1  Aots  ix.  26.  *  Oal.  i.  18. 

'  Acts  iz.  36,  jir<tparo  ieoAAa<rtfcu  rote  yjoBifraxi'  (the  imperfect  marks  an  nnsnccessful 
effort)  fcoil  ir^cf  f^<V3o9yro  avrbr,  f&)}  incrmforrft  Sn  Ivrw  fui9i|n^. 
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panied  bis  alleged  conversion  they  may  indeed  have  heard  of ;  but  they  had 
occurred  three  years  before.  The  news  of  his  recent  preaching  and  rocent  peril 
in  Damascus  was  not  likely  to  have  reached  them ;  but  even  if  it  had,  it  would 
have  seemed  so  strange  that  they  might  be  pardoned  for  looking  with  doubt  on 
the  persecutor  turned  brother— for  cTen  fearing  that  the  asserted  conrersion 
might  only  be  a  ruse  to  enable  Saul  to  learn  their  secrets,  and  so  entrap  them 
to  their  final  ruin.  And  thus  at  first  his  intercourse  with  the  brethren  in  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem  was  almost  confined  to  his  reception  in  the  house  of 
Peter.  "  Other  of  the  Apostles  saw  I  none/'  he  writes  to  the  Gralatians, 
**  saTo  James  the  Lord's  brother."  But  though  he  saw  James,  Paul  seems  to 
hare  had  but  little  communion  with  him.  All  that  we  know  of  the  first  Bishop 
of  Jerusalem  shows  us  the  immense  dissimilarity,  the  almost  antipathetic 
peculiarities  which  separated  the  characters  of  the  two  men.  Even  with  the 
Lord  Himself,  if  we  may  follow  the  plain  language  of  the  Gospels,^  the  eldest 
of  His  brethren  seems,  during  His  life  on  earth,  to  have  had  but  little  eommu- 
nioii.  He  accepted  indeed  His  Messianic  claims,  but  he  accepted  them  in  the 
Judaic  sense,  and  was  displeased  at  that  in  His  life  which  was  most  unmis- 
tidaU)ly  Divine.  If  he  be  rightly  represented  by  tradition  as  a  Legalist,  a 
Nazarite,  almost  an  Essene,  spending  his  whole  life  in  prayer  in  the  Temple, 
it  was  his  obedience  to  Mosaism — scarcely  modified  in  any  external  particular 
by  bis  conversion  to  Christianity — ^which  had  gained  for  him  even  from  the 
Jews  the  surname  of  "  the  Just.''  If,  as  seems  almost  demonstrable,  he  be 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  which  bears  his  name,  we  see  how  slight  was  the  ex- 
tent to  which  his  spiritual  life  had  been  penetrated  by  those  special  aspects 
of  the  one  great  truth  which  were  to  Paul  the  very  Inreath  and  life  of  Chris- 
tianity. In  that  Epistle  we  find  a  stem  and  noble  morality  which  raises  it 
infinitely  above  the  reproach  of  being  "a  mere  Epistle  of  straw;"'  but  we 
nevertheless  do  not  find  one  direct  word  about  the  Incarnation,  or  the  Cruci- 
fixion, or  the  Atonement,  or  Justification  by  Faith,  or  Sanctification  by  the 
Spirit,  or  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead.  The  notion  that  it  was  written  to 
counteract  either  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul,  or  the  dangerous  consequences 
which  might  sometimes  bo  deduced  from  that  teaching,  is  indeed  most 
extremely  questionable ;  and  all  that  we  can  say  of  that  supposition  is,  that  it 
b  not  quite  so  monstrous  a  chimera  as  that  which  has  been  invented  by  the 
German  theologians,  who  see  St.  Paul  and  his  followers  indignantly  though 
covertly  denounced  in  the  Balaam  and  Jezebel  of  the  Churches  of  Pergamos 
and  Thyatira,^  and  the  Nicolaitans  of  the  Church  of  Ephesus,*  and  the 
**  synagogue  of  Satan,  which  say  they  are  Jews,  and  are  not,  but  do  lie,"  of  the 
Church  of  Philadelphia.^  And  yet  no  one  can  read  the  Epistle  of  James  side 
by  side  with  any  Epistle  of  St.  Paul's  without  perceiving  how  wide  were  the 
differences  between  the  two  Apostles.    St.  James  was  a  man  eminently  inflex- 

t  Katt.  xiL46;  Markiii  81;  Luke  via.  19;  Johnrii.  5. 

9  *'Kii  reoht  rtrohem  Epiitel,  denn  rie  dooh  kein  evangelisch  Art  an  ihn  hat** 
(Lather,  Prod*  N,  T,^  1522) ;  but  he  afterwards  modified  his  opinion. 

»  Rev.  ii.  20.  ^  Key.  ii.  6.  *  Rev.  iiL  9. 
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ible ;  Si.  Fatd  knew  indeed  how  to  yield,  but  then  the  yerj  points  which  he 
was  least  inclined  to  yield  were  those  which  most  commanded  the  sympathy  of 
James.  What  we  know  of  Peter  is  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  kind  readi- 
ness with  which  he  receiyed  the  suspected  and  friendless  Hellenist.  What  we 
know  of  James  would  have  led  us  d  priori  to  assume  that  his  relations  with 
Paul  would  nerer  get  beyond  the  formal  character  which  they  wear  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  and  still  more  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Gralatians.  But  let  it  not 
be  assumed  that  because  there  was  little  apparent  sympathy  and  co-operation 
between  St.  Paul  and  St.  James,  and  because  they  dwell  on  apparently  opposite 
aspects  of  the  truth,  we  should  for  one  moment  be  justified  in  disparaging 
either  the  one  or  the  other.  The  divergences  which  seem  to  arise  from  the 
analysis  of  truth  by  individual  minds  are  merged  in  the  catholicity  of  a  wider 
synthesis.  When  Si  Paul  teaches  that  we  are  **  justified  by  faith,"  he  is 
teaching  a  truth  infinitely  precious ;  and  St.  James  is  also  teaching  a  precious 
truth  when,  with  a  different  shade  of  meaning  in  both  words,  he  says  that 
"  by  works  a  man  is  justified."  *  The  truths  which  these  two  great  Apostles 
were  commissioned  to  teach  were  complementary  and  supplementary,  but  not 
contradictory  of  each  other.  Of  both  aspects  of  truth  we  are  the  inheritors. 
If  it  be  true  that  they  did  not  cordially  sympathise  with  each  other  in  their 
life- time,  the  loss  was  theirs;  but,  even  in  that  case,  they  were  not  the  first 
instances  in  the  Church  of  God — ^nor  will  they  be  the  last — in  which  two  good 
men,  through  the  narrowness  of  one  or  the  vehemence  of  the  other,  have  been 
too  much  beset  by  the  spirit  of  human  infirmity  to  be  able,  in  all  perf ectness, 
to  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace. 

The  man  who  saved  the  new  conrert  from  this  humiliating  isolation — ^an 
bolation  which  must  at  that  moment  have  been  doubly  painful — was  the  wise 
and  generous  Joseph.  He  has  already  been  mentioned  in  the  Acts  as  a  Levite 
of  Cyprus  who,  in  spite  of  the  prejudices  of  his  rank,  had  been  among  the 
earliest  to  join  the  new  community,  and  to  sanction  its  happy  communism  by 
the  sale  of  his  own  possessions.  The  dignity  and  sweetness  of  his  character, 
no  less  than  the  sacrifices  which  he  had  made,  gave  him  a  deservedly  high 
position  among  the  persecuted  brethren;  and  the  power  with  which  he 
preached  the  faith  had  won  for  him  the  surname  of  Barnabas,  or  "the  son  of 
exhortation."^  His  intimate  relations  with  Paul  in  after-days,  his  journey  all 
the  way  to  Tarsus  from  Antioch  to  invite  his  assistance,  and  the  unity  of  their 
purposes  until  the  sad  quarrel  finally  separated  them,  would  alone  render  it 
probable  that  they  had  known  each  other  at  that  earlier  period  of  life  during 
which,  for  the  most  part,  the  closest  intimacies  are  formed.  Tradition  asserts 
that  Joseph  had  been  a  scholar  of  Gamaliel,  and  the  same  feeling  which  led 
him  to  join  a  school  of  which  one  peculiarity  was  its  permission  of  Greek 

1  Jamet  ii.  24.  It  is  hardly  a  paradox  to  say  that  St.  James  meant  by  *' faith '' 
something  analogous  to  what  St.  Paul  meant  by  works. 

3  n^p  "^^^  '*8on  of  prophecy.'*  That  he  had  been  one  of  the  Seventy  is  probably  a 
mere  guess.  (Euseb.  H,  J&.  L  12 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Sirom,  ii  176.)  •'  napattkiivit  late  patet ; 
ubi  desidei  excitat  est  horUUvOf  ubi  tristitiae  medetur  est  idUUium  **  (Bengel). 
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learning,  might  have  led  him  yet  earlier  to  take  a  few  hours'  sail  from  Oypros 
to  see  what  ooold  he  learnt  in  the  IJniTersity  of  Tarsns.  If  so,  he  wonld 
naturally  have  come  into  contact  with  the  family  of  Sanl,  and  the  friendship 
thns  commenced  wonld  he  continued  at  Jerusalem.  It  had  heen  hroken  hy  the 
eonversion  of  Bamahas,  it  was  now  renewed  hy  the  conrersion  of  SauL 

Perhaps  also  it  was  to  this  friendship  that  Saul  owed  his  admission  as  a 
guest  into  Peter's  house.  There  was  a  close  link  of  tmion  between  Barnabas 
and  Peter  in  the  person  of  Mark,  who  was  the  cousin  ^  of  Barnabas,  and  whom 
Peter  loyed  so  tenderly  that  he  calls  him  his  son.  The  very  house  in  which 
Peter  liyed  may  have  been  the  house  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  Mark.  It  is 
hardly  probable  that  the  poor  fisherman  of  Gkdilee  possessed  any  dwelling  of 
Ins  own  in  the  Holy  City.  At  any  rate,  Peter  goes  to  this  house  immediately 
after  his  liberation  from  prison,  and  if  Peter  lived  in  it,  the  relation  of 
Barnabas  to  its  owner  would  hare  given  him  some  daim  to  ask  that  Saul 
should  share  its  hospitality.  Generous  as  Peter  was,  it  would  hare  required 
an  almost  superhuman  amount  of  confidence  to  receive  at  once  under  his  roof 
a  man  who  had  tried  by  the  utmost  violence  to  extirpate  the  very  fibres  of  the 
Ghorch.  But  if  one  so  highly  honoured  as  Barnabas  was  ready  to  vouch  for 
him,  Peter  was  not  the  man  to  stand  coldly  aloof.  Thus  it  happened  that 
Saul's  earliest  introduction  to  the  families  of  those  whom  he  had  scattered 
wofold  be  made  under  the  high  auspices  of  the  greatest  of  the  Twelve. 

The  imagination  tries  in  vain  to  penetrate  the  veil  of  two  thousand  years 
which  hangs  between  us  and  the  intercourse  of  the  two  Apostles.  Barnabas, 
we  may  be  sure,  must  have  been  often  present  in  the  little  circle,  and  must 
have  ludld  many  an  earnest  conversation  with  his  former  friend.  Mary,  the 
mother  of  Mark,  would  have  something  to  tell.^  Mark  may  have  been  an  eye* 
witness  of  more  than  one  pathetic  scene.  But  how  boundless  would  be  the 
wealth  of  spiritual  wbdom  which  Peter  must  have  unfolded !  Is  it  not  certiun 
that  from  those  lips  St.  Paul  must  have  heard  about  the  Divine  brightness  of 
the  dawning  ministry  of  Jesus  during  the  GhUiliean  year— about  the  raising  of 
Jairus'  daughter,  and  the  Transfiguration  on  Hermon,  and  the  discourse  in  the 
spuLgogae  of  Gapemaum,  and  the  awful  scenes  which  had  occurred  on  the 
day  of  the  Grucifixion  P  And  b  it  not  natural  to  suppose  that  such  a  hearer — 
a  hearer  of  exceptional  culture,  and  enlightened  to  an  extraordinary  degree  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  God— would  grasp  many  of  the  words  of  the  Lord  with  a 
firmness  of  grasp,  and  see  into  the  very  inmost  heart  of  their  significance 
with  a  keenness  of  insight,  from  which  his  informant  might,  in  his  turn,  be 
glad  to  learn? 

It  must  be  a  dull  imagination  that  does  not  desire  to  linger  for  a  moment 
on  the  few  days  during  which  two  such  men  were  inmates  together  of  ono 
obscure  house  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  But  however  fruitful  their  inter- 
course,  it  did  not  at  once  secure  to  the  new  disciple  a  footing  among  the 

»  OoL  iv.  10. 

s  St.  John  and  other  Apostlet  were  probably  absent,  partly  perhaps  as  a  consequence 
of  the  Ycry  peneoation  in  which  Paul  had  been  the  prime  mover. 
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biethren  whose  poverty  and  persecntions  he  came  to  share.  Then  it  was  that 
Barnabas  came  forward,  and  sared  Sanl  for  the  work  of  the  Church.  The 
same  discrimination  of  character,  the  same  charity  of  insight  which  afterwards 
made  him  prove  Mark  to  be  a  worthy  comrade  of  their  second  mission,  in  spite 
of  his  first  defection,  now  made  him  vouch  unhesitatingly  for  the  sincerity  of 
Saul  Taking  him  by  the  hand,  he  led  him  into  the  presence  of  the  Apostles 
— ^the  term  being  here  used  for  Peter,^  and  James  the  Lord's  brother,^  and  the 
elders  of  the  assembled  church — ^and  there  narrated  to  them  the  circumstanoeo, 
which  cither  they  had  never  hoard,  or  of  the  truth  of  which  they  had  not  yet  been 
convinced.  He  told  them  of  the  vision  on  the  road  to  Damascus,  and  of  the 
fearlessness  with  which  Saul  had  vindicated  his  sincerity  in  the  very  city  to 
which  he  had  come  as  an  enemy.  The  words  of  Barnabas  carried  weight,  and 
his  confidence  was  contagions.  Saul  was  admitted  among  the  Christians  on 
a  footing  of  friendship,  **  going  in  and  out  among  them.*'  To  the  generosity 
and  clear-sightedness  of  Joseph  of  Cyprus,  on  this  and  on  a  later  occasion,  the 
Apostle  owed  a  vast  debt  of  gratitude.  Next  only  to  the  man  who  achieves 
the  greatest  and  most  blessed  deeds  is  he  who,  perhaps  himself  wholly  incap- 
able of  such  high  work,  is  yet  the  first  to  help  and  encourage  the  genius  of 
others.  We  often  do  more  good  by  our  sympathy  than  by  our  labours,  and 
render  to  the  world  a  more  lasting  service  by  absence  of  jealousy,  and  recog- 
nition of  merit,  than  we  could  ever  render  by  the  straining  efforts  of  personal 
ambition. 

No  sooner  was  Saul  recognised  as  a  brother,  tban  he  renewed  the  minisky 
which  he  had  begun  at  Damascus.  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  he  did  not 
venture  to  preach  to  the  Hebrew  Christians.  He  sought  the  synagogues  of 
the  Hellenists  in  which  the  voice  of  Stephen  had  first  been  heard,  and  disputed 
with  an  energy  not  inferior  to  his.  It  was  incumbent  on  him,  though  it  was  a 
duty  which  required  no  little  courage,  that  his  voice  should  be  uplifted  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  in  the  places  where  it  had  been  hefud  of  old  in 
blasphemy  against  Him.  But  this  very  circumstance  increased  his  danger. 
His  preaching  was  again  cut  short  by  a  conspiracy  to  murder  him.' 

It  was  useless  fx)  continue  in  a  place  where  to  stay  was  certain  death. 
The  little  Ghdilsean  community  got  information  of  the  plot.  To  do  the  Jews 
justice,  they  showed  little  skill    in  keeping  the   secret    of   these  deadly 

1  Aotiix.  27;  GaL  i.  19.  The  true  reading  in  QttLi.  18  aeems  to  be  "Eephaa*'  (M,  A,  B, 
and  the  moit  important  verdoni) ;  as  also  in  iL  9, 11, 14.  This  Hebrew  form  of  the 
name  also  occurs  m  1  Oor.  ix.  5 ;  xv.  5.  Althotigh  elsewhere  [e,g.  iL  7,  8)  St.  Patd  uses 
"Peter''  indifferent^  with  Cephas,  as  is  there  shown  by  the  unanimity  of  the  BfSS.,  it 
seems  dear  that  St.  Paul's  oonoeption  of  St.  Peter  was  one  which  far  more  identified  him 
with  the  Judaic  Church  than  with  the  Church  in  general.  In  the  eyes  of  St.  Paul,  Simon 
was  speciaUy  the  Apostle  of  the  Circumcision. 

s  GaL  L  19,  Ircpov  tk  fwr  imoarikuv  ovic  cUoy  cl  f»i)  *liKm^p ...  It  is  impossible  from 
the  form  of  the  words  to  tell  whether  James  is  here  regarded  as  in  the  atrtdest  sense  an 
Apostle  or  not  The  addition  of  "  the  Lord's  brother  "— r*  atfivoxSyniu^  as  C^rrsostom 
calls  it— distinguishes  him  from  James  the  brother  of  John,  and  from  James  toe  Less, 
the  son  of  Alphsras. 

'  Acts  ix.  29,  ivffx«<povy  «vTir  aycXctr.  We  know  of  at  least  ten  such  perils  of  assassi- 
nation in  the  l^e  of  St.  PauL 
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eamlniiations.  It  was  natural  that  the  Church  should  not  only  desire  to  save 
Saul's  life,  bat  also  to  avoid  the  danger  of  a  fresh  outbreak.  Yet  it  was  not 
WTihout  a  BimggiB,  and  a  distinct  intimation  that  sach  was  the  wiU  of  God, 
that  8anl  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  his  brethren.  How  deeply  he  felt  this 
eompnlsory  flight  may  be- seen  in  the  bitterness  with  which  he  alludes  to  it^ 
eren  after  the  kpse  of  many  years.  He  had  scarcely  been  a  fortnight  in 
Jerasalem  when  the  intensity  of  his  prayers  and  emotions  ended  in  a  trance,^ 
during  which  he  again  saw  the  Divine  figure  and  heard  the  Divine  voice 
which  had  arrested  his  mad  progress  towards  the  gates  of  Damascus.  ''  Make 
instant  haste,  and  depart  in  speed  from  Jerusalem/'  said  Jesus  to  him ;  "  for 
they  will  not  receive  thy  testimony  concerning  Me."  But  to  Saul  it  seemed 
incredible  that  his  testimony  could  be  resisted.  If  the  vision  of  the  risen 
Christ  by  which  he  had  been  converted  was  an  argument  which,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  could  not,  alone,  be  convindng  to  others*  yet  it  seemed  to 
Sanl  that,  knowing  what  they  did  know  of  his  intellectual  power,  and 
contrasting  his  present  earnestness  with  his  former  persecution,  they  could 
not  but  listen  to  such  a  teacher  as  himself.  He  longed  also  to  undo,  so  far  as 
in  him  lay,  the  misery  and  mischief  of  the  past  havoc  he  had  wrought.  But 
howevM  deep  may  have  been  his  yearnings,  however  ardent  his  hopes,  the 
answer  came,  brief  and  peremptoiy,  "Go!  for  I  will  send  thee  forth  afar  to 
the  Gentiles."  3 

All  reluctance  was  now  at  an  end;  and  we  can  see  what  at  the  time  must 
have  been  utterly  dark  and  mysterious  to  St.  Paul — ^that  the  coldness  with 
whidi  he  was  received  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  half-apparent  desire  to 
piedpitate  his  departure — events  so  alien  to  Mb  own  plans  and  wishes,  that  he 
^eads  even  against  the  Divine  voice  which  enforced  the  indications  of 
circumstance — ^were  part  of  a  deep  providential  design.  Tears  afterward, 
when  Si  Paul  "stood  pilloried  on  infamy's  high  stage,"  he  was  able  with  one 
ol  his  strongest  asseverations  to  appeal  to  the  brevity  of  his  stay  in 
Jerusalem,  and  the  paucity  ol  those  with  whom  he  had  any  intercourse,  in 
proof  that  it  was  not  from  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  that  he  had  recoifsd  his 
commission,  and  not  to  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem  that  he  owed  his  alle- 
giance. But  though  at  present  all  this  was  unforeseen  by  him,  he  yielded  to 
the  suggestions  of  his  brethren,  and  scarcely  a  fortnight  after  his  arrival  they 
— not,  perhaps,  wholly  sorry  to  part  with  one  whose  presence  was  a  source  of 
many  embariassments— conducted  him  to  the  coast  town  of  Csesarea  Stratonis^ 

1  lThe».  iL15,  "  who  both  killed  the  Lord  Jeiui,  and  their  own  propheti,  and  drow 

2  Aotazrii.l7. 

s  Aoti  zxii  17—21.  The  ominion  of  this  riiion  in  the  direct  nanatlTe  of  Acts  iz.  is 
a  proof  that  silence  as  to  this  or  that  oocuirence  in  the  brief  narrative  of  St.  Lake  must 
not  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  he  was  unaware  of  the  event  which  he  omits.  We  mav  also 
note,  in  this  passage,  the  first  appearance  of  the  interesting  word  ndftrvt*  Here  doubtless 
it  has  its  primary  sense  of  *'  witness ; "  bat  it  contains  the  germ  of  its  later  sense  of  one 
who  testtned  to  Christ  by  Tolnntarj  death. 

*  That  he  was  not  sent  to  Oesarea  PhUippi  is  almost  too  obrious  to  need  argument. 
Neither  garrfyayw,  whioh  means  a  going  downwards — if.,  to  the  coast— nor  i^iurdTrnkar, 
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to  start  him  on  his  way  to  liis  native  Tarsus.  Of  his  moTements  cm  this 
occasion  we  hear  no  more  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  bnt  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians  he  says  that  he  came  into  the  regions  of  Syria  and  Oilicia,  but 
remained  a  complete  stranger  to  the  chorches  of  Jndsaa  that  were  in  Christ, 
all  that  they  had  heard  of  him  being  the  mmoors  that  their  former  persecntor 
was  now  an  eyangelist  of  the  faith  of  which  he  was  once  a  destroyer;  news 
which  gave  them  occasion  to  glorify  Gk)d  in  him.^ 

Since  we  next  find  him  at  Tarsus,  it  might  haye  been  supposed  that  he 
sailed  there  direct,  and  there  remained.  The  expression,  however,  that  "  he 
camo  into  the  regions  of  Syria  and  Gilioia,"  seems  to  imply  that  this  was  not 
the  caso.^  Syria  and  Cilicia  were  at  this  time  politically  separated,  and  there 
is  room  for  the  conjecture  that  the  ship  in  which  the  Apostle  sailed  was 
destined,  not  for  Tarsus,  but  for  Tyre,  or  Sidon,  or  Seleucia,  the  port  of 
Antioch.  The  existence  of  friends  and  disciples  of  Saul  in  the  Phoaiiician 
towns,  and  the  churches  of  Syria  as  well  as  OUicia,^  point,  though  only  with 
dim  uncertainty,  to  the  possibility  that  he  performed  part  of  his  journey  to 
Tarsus  by  land,  and  preached  on  the  way.  There  is  even  nothing  impoesiUe 
in  Mr.  Lewin's  suggestion^  that  his  course  may  have  been  doteradned  by  one 
of  those  three  shipwrecks  which  he  mentions  that  he  had  undeigona.  But 
the  occasions  and  droumstanoes  of  the  three  shipwrecks  must  be  left  to  t]be 
merest  conjecture.  They  occurred  during  the  period  when  St.  Luke  was  not 
a  companion  of  St.  Paul,  and  he  has  thought  it  sufficient  to  giTe  from  his  own 
journal  the  graphic  narrative  of  that  later  catastrophe  of  which  he  shared  the 
perils.  The  active  ministry  in  Syria  and  Gilida  may  have  occupied  the  period 
between  Saul's  departure  in  the  direction  of  Tarsus,  and  his  summons  to 
fresh  fields  of  labour  in  the  Syrian  Antioch.  During  this  time  he  may  have 
won  over  to  the  faith  some  of  the  members  of  his  own  family,  and  may  have 
enjoyed  the  society  of  others  who  were  in  Christ  before  him.  But  all  is 
uncertain,  nor  can  we  with  the  least  oonfidenoe  restore  the  probabilities  of  a 
period  of  which  even  the  traditions  have  for  centuries  been  obliterated.  The 
stay  of  Saul  at  Tarsus  was  on  any  supposition  a  period  mainly  of  waiting  and 
of  preparation,  of  which  the  records  had  no  large  significance  in  the  history 
of  the  Christian  faith.  The  fields  in  which  he  was  to  reap  were  whitening  iat 
the  harvest;  the  arms  of  the  reaper  were  being  strengthened  and  his  heart 
prepared. 

would  at  all  suit  the  long  journey  northwards  to  Cssarea  Philippi ;  nor  is  it  probable 
that  Saul  would  go  to  Taraus  by  land,  travelling  in  the  direction  of  the  dangeroui 
Damascus,  when  he  could  go  so  much  more  easily  by  sea.  It  is  a  more  interesting 
inquiry  whether,  as  has  been  suggested,  these  words  Karnyttvw  and  i$aM4Tnikay,  implv  a 
more  than  ordinary  amount  of  passivity  in  the  movements  oi  Paul ;  and  whether  in  this 
case  the  passivoness  was  due  to  the  attacks  of  illness  which  were  ike  sequel  of  his  late 
vision. 

^  QaL  L  21 — ^24,  ^-./t^  iyvoofiiLtPOt    .     .     .     htothmt  i)ottv    .    .    .    tinefytkiSmi     .     .     . 

3  GaL  L  21.  The  exfresdon  is  not  indeed  decisive,  since  Cilicia  might  easily  be 
regarded  as  a  mere  definitive  addition  to  describe  the  part  of  Syria  to  which  he  w«nt^ 
(Ewald,  Gesch.  d.  Apost,  ZeitalL  p.  439.) 

»  Acts XTri.  2;  xxvii  3;  zv.  23,  4L  ^  St,  Paxil,  i.  77. 
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CHAPTER  Xiy. 

OAIirS    AND    THE    JEWS — PEACE     OF    THE    CHUBCH, 
'*  Beliqtia  at  de  monstro  narranda  sunt."— Bust.  Oaluy. 

ImcBDiATELT  after  the  hasty  flight  of  Saul  from  Jerusalem,  St.  Luke  adds,^ 
**  Then  had  the  church  rest  throughout  the  whole  of  Judsea,  and  G^lee,  and 
Samaria,  being  built  up,  and  walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord ;  and  by  the 
exhortation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  multiplied.'*  At  first  sight  it  might 
almost  seem  as  though  this  internal  peace,  which  produced  such  happy' 
growth,  was  connected  in  the  writer's  mind  with  the  absence  of  one  whose 
eanversion  stirred  up  to  madness  the  prominent  opponents  of  the  Church.  It 
may  be,  howerer,  that  the  turn  of  his  expression  is  simply  meant  to  resume 
the  broken  thread  of  his  narrative.  The  absence  of  molestation,  which  caused 
the  prosperity  of  the  faith,  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  eyents  which 
were  now  happening  in  the  Pagan  world  The  pause  in  ihe  recorded  career 
of  the  Apostle  enables  us  also  to  pause  and  survey  some  of  the  conflicting 
eonditionB  of  Jewish  and  Gentile  life  as  they  were  Ulustrated  at  this  time  by 
prominent  events.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  such  a  survey  has  an  im* 
mediate  bearing  on  the  conditions  of  the  Days  after  Christy  and  on  the  work 
of  His  great  Apostle. 

A  multitude  of  concurrent  arguments  tend  to  show  that  Saul  was  con- 
verted early  A.D.  37,  and  this  brief  stay  at  Jerusalem  must  therefore  have 
ooeoned  in  the  year  39.  Now  in  the  March  of  A.D.  37  Tiberius  died,  and 
Gaius — ^whose  nickname  of  Caligula,  or  "  Bootling,"  g^?en  him  in  his  infancy 
by  the  soldiers  of  his  father  Gtormanious,  has  been  allowed  to  displace  his  true 
name— succeeded  to  the  lordship  of  the  world.  Grim  as  had  been  the 
despotism  of  Tiberius,  he  extended  to  the  religion  of  the  Jews  that  contemp- 
tuous toleration  which  was  the  recognised  principle  of  Roman  policy.  When 
Pilate  had  kindled  thdr  fanaticism  by  haug^g  the  gilt  shields  in  his  pakoe  at 
Jerusalem,^  l^berius,  on  an  appeal  being  made  to  him,  reprimanded  the 
offidonsness  of  his  Procurator,  and  ordered  him  to  remove  the  shields  to 
CflBsarea.  It  is  true  that  he  allowed  four  thousand  Jews  to  be  deported  from 
Home  to  Sardinia,  and  punished  with  remorseless  severity  those  who,  from 
dread  of  violating  the  Mosiac  law,  refused  to  take  military  service.'  This 
severity  was  not,  however,  due  to  any  enmity  against  the  race,  but  only  to  his 
indignation  against  the  designing  hypocrisy  which,  under  pretence  of  prose- 
lytising, had  won  the  adhesion  of  Fulvia,  a  noble  Roman  lady,  to  the  Jewish 
religion;  and  to  the  detestable  rascality  with  which  her  teacher  and  his  com- 
panions had  embezzled  the  presents  of  gold  and  purple  which  she  had 
entrusted  to  them  as  an  offering  for  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.    Even  this  did 

>  Acii  ix.  91,  4  u)v  o^  iKKXxiirU  (m,  A.  B,  0,  and  the  chief  venioiiB).  I  follow  what 
■eems  to  me  to  be  the  best  punctuation  of  the  verse, 

<  Li/c  oj  Chrifi,  ii.  862.  *  Jos,  Am,  zriii.  a,  §5;  Suet  7*t6.  zizvL 
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not  prevent  him  from  protecting  the  Jews  as  far  as  he  could  in  thdr  own 
country ;  and  when  Vitellius,  the  Legate  of  Syria,  had  decided  that  there  was 
primd  facie  cause  for  the  complaints  which  had  been  raised  against  the 
Procurator  in  all  three  divisions  of  his  district,  it  is  probable  that  Pilate,  who 
was  sent  to  Rome  to  answer  for  his  misdemeanours,  would  have  received 
strict  justice  from  the  aged  Emperor.  But  before  Pilate  arrived  Tiberius 
had  ended  his  long  life  of  disappointment,  crime,  and  gloom. 

The  accession  of  Gaius  was  hailed  by  the  whole  Roman  world  with  a  burst 
of  rapture,^  and  there  were  none  to  whom  it  seemed  more  likely  to  introduce  a 
golden  era  of  prosperity  than  to  the  Jews.  For  if  the  young  Emperor  had 
any  living  friend,  it  was  Herod  Agrippa.  That  prince,  if  he  could  command 
but  little  affection  as  a  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  had  yet  a  chum  to 
Jewish  loyalty  as  a  son  of  the  murdered  Aristobulus,  a  grandson  of  the 
murdered  Mariamne,  and  therefore  a  direct  lineal  descendant  of  that  g^reat 
line  of  Asmonsan  princes  whose  names  recalled  the  last  glories  of  Jewish 
independence.  Accordingly,  when  the  news  reached  Jerusalem  that  l^berius 
at  last  was  dead,  the  Jews  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  not  only  took  with 
perfect  readiness  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Gaius,  which  was  administered  by 
Yitellius  to  the  myriads  who  had  thronged  to  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  but 
offered  speedy  and  willing  holocausts  for  the  prospmty  of  that  reign  whidi 
was  to  bring  them  a  deeper  misery,  and  a  more  absolute  humiliation,  than  any 
which  had  been  inflicted  on  them  during  the  previous  dominion  of  Rome.' 

Gaius  lost  no  time  in  publicly  displaying  his  regard  for  the  Herodian 
prince,  who,  with  remarkable  insight,  had  courted  his  friendship,  not  only 
before  his  accession  was  certain,  but  even  in  spite  of  the  distinct  reoommenda* 
tion  of  the  former  Emperor.^ 

One  day,  while  riding  in  the  same  carriage  as  Grains,  Agrippa  was  im* 
prudent  enough  to  express  his  wish  for  the  time  when  Tiberius  would  bequeath 
the  Empire  to  a  worthier  successor.  Such  a  remark  might  easily  be  construed 
into  a  crime  of  high  treason,  or  laesa  majettas.  In  a  court  which  abounded 
with  spies,  and  in  which  few  dared  to  express  above  a  whisper  their  real 
thoughts,  it  was  natural  that  the  obsequious  slave  who  drove  the  chariot 
should  seek  an  audience  from  Tiberius  to  communicate  what  he  had  heard; 
and  when  by  the  influence  of  Agrippa  himself  he  had  gained  this  opportunity, 
his  report  made  the  old  Emperor  so  indignant,  that  he  ordered  the  Jewish 

1  Suet.  CaUff.  13. 14. 

3  Compare  for  this  entire  narrative  Suet.  CaUffula ;  Philo,  Leg.  ad  Cfaium,  and  im 
Flaccum  /  Joe.  Antt,  xviii  6—8 ;  B.  J»  ii.  10,  §  1 ;  Dion  Cass.  lix.  8,  seq, ;  Qriitz,  ill. 
270—277 ;  Jahn,  Jffe6»'.  Commonwealth,  174. 

3  The  adventoree  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  form  one  of  the  numeions  romanoea  which 
give  UB  so  clear  a  glimpse  of  the  state  of  society  daring  the  early  Empire.  Sent  to  Borne 
by  his  grandfather,  he  had  breathed  from  early  youth  the  perfumed  and  intoxicating 
atmosphere  of  the  Imperial  Court  as  a  companion  of  Drusus,  the  son  of  Tiberius.  On 
the  death  of  Drusus  he  was  excluded  from  Court,  and  was  brought  to  the  verge  of 
Buidde  by  the  indigence  which  followed  a  course  of  extravasanoe.  Saved  from  his 
purpose  by  his  wife  Cypres,  he  went  through  a  series  of  debts,  disgraces^  and  escapades, 
nntd  he  was  once  more  admitted  to  favour  by  Tiberius  at  Caprete. 
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prinoe  to  be  instantiy  anested.  CSloUied  as  he  wms  in  rojal  purple,  Agrippa 
was  aeiEed,  pot  in  chains,  and  taken  off  to  a  prison,  in  which  he  huiguished 
for  the  six  remaining  months  of  the  life  of  Tiberius.  Almost  the  first 
tiionghi  of  Gains  on  his  aeoession  was  to  rdieve  the  friend  who  had  paid  him 
soeh  asndnons  court  before  lus  fortunes  were  roTealed.  Agrippa  was  at  once 
released  from  custody.  A  few  days  after,  Gains  sent  for  him,  put  a  diadem 
on  his  head,  conferred  on  him  the  tetrarchies  of  Herod  Philip  and  of 
Lyssnias,  and  presented  him  with  a  golden  chain  of  equal  weight  with  the 
iron  one  with  which  he  had  been  bound. 

Now,  although  Agrippa  was  a  mere  unprincipled  advcntorer,  yet  he  had 
the  one  redeeming  feature  of  respect  for  the  external  religion  of  his  race. 
Hie  Edomite  admixture  in  his  blood  had  not  quite  e&oed  the  more  generous 
instincts  of  an  AsmoniBan  {ninoe,  nor  had  the  sty  of  Gi^reaB  altogether  made 
him  forget  that  he  drew  his  line  from  the  Priest  of  Modin.  The  Jews  might 
well  hmve  expected  that,  under  an  Emperor  with  whom  their  prince  was  a 
boeom  friend,  tiieir  interests  would  be  more  secure  than  they  had  been  eren 
mder  a  magnanimous  Julius  and  a  liberal  Augustus.  Their  hopes  were 
doomed  to  the  bitterest  disappointment ;  nor  did  any  reign  plunge  Uiom  into 
more  dreadful  disasters  tiian  the  reign  of  Agrippa's  friend. 

In  August,  A.D.  38,  Agrippa  arriyed  at  Alexandria  on  his  way  to  his  new 
kingdom.  Iffis  arriTsl  was  so  entirely  free  from  ostentation — for,  indeed, 
Alexandria,  whexe  his  antecedents  were  not  unknown,  was  the  last  city  in 
which  he  would  have  wished  to  air  hb  brand-new  royalty — that  though  he 
came  in  sight  of  the  Pharos  about  twilight,  he  ordered  the  captain  to  stay  in 
tiie  offing  till  dark,  that  he  might  land  unnoticed.^  But  the  presence  in  the 
city  of  one  who  was  at  once  a  Jew,  a  king,  an  IdumsDan,  a  Herod,  and  a 
farourite  of  Oeeear,  would  not  be  likely  to  remain  long  a  secret ;  and  if  it  was 
some  matter  of  exultation  to  the  Jews,  it  exasperated  beyond  all  bounds  the 
enyy  of  the  Egyptians.  Flaccus,  the  (jk>Temor  of  Alexandria,  chose  to  regard 
Agrippa's  Tisit  as  an  intentional  insult  to  himself,  and  by  the  abuse  which  he 
heaped  in  secret  upon  the  Jewish  prince,  encouraged  the  insults  in  which  the 
mob  of  Alexandria  were  only  too  ready  to  indulge.  Unpopular  everywhere, 
the  Jews  were  regarded  in  Alexandria  with  special  hatred.  Their  wealth, 
their  numbers,  their  usuries,  their  exclusiveness,  the  immunities  which  the 
two  first  Csesars  had  granted  them,^  filled  the  worthless  populace  of  a  hybrid 
city  with  fury  and  loathing.  A  Jewish  king  was  to  them  a  conception  at  once 
ludicrous  and  ofEensive.  Every  street  rang  with  lampoons  against  him,  eveiy 
tiieatre  and  puppet^how  echoed  with  ribald  farces  composed  in  his  insult. 
At  last  the  wanton  mob  seiised  on  a  poor  naked  idiot  named  Carabbas, 
who  had  long  been  the  butt  of  mischievous  boys,  and  carrying  him  off  to 
the  Gymnasium,  clothed  him  in  a  door-mat,  by  way  of  iaUith,  flattened  a 

1  Derenbouig  is  therefore  miitaken  (p.  222)  that  Agrippa  **  le  donna  la  puerile  satis- 
faction  d*^taler  son  luxe  royal  dans  Tendroit  oti  naga^re  u  avait  tratn^  nne  si  honteuse 
mis^re/' 

>  Jos.  AnU,  xiv.  7»  8  2;  ziz.  5,  § 2,  and  xiv.  10,  pawm  (Decrees  of  Julius). 
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papjms  leaf  as  his  diadem,  gare  him  a  stalk  of  papyrus  for  a  sceptre,  and 
sorrounding  bim  with  a  mimic  body-guard  of  yonths  armed  with  sticks,  jno- 
ceeded  to  bow  the  knee  before  him,  and  consult  him  on  state  affairs,  ^ey 
ended  the  derisiye  pageant  by  loud  shouts  of  Jtfom  /  Maris !  the  Syriac  word 
for  "  Lord.*' 

Encouraged  by  impunity  and  the  connivance  of  the  Frsofect  they  then 
bribed  him  to  acquiesce  in  more  serious  outrages.  First  they  raised  a  crj 
to  erect  images  of  G^ius  in  the  synag^ogues,  hoping  thereby  to  proToke  the 
Jews  into  a  resistance  which  might  be  interpreted  as  treason.  This  was  to 
set  an  example  which  might  bo  fatal  to  the  Jews,  not  only  in  Egypt,  but  in 
all  other  countries.  Irritated,  perhaps,  by  the  determined  attitude  of  the 
Jews,  Flaccus,  in  spite  of  the  privileges  which,  had  long  been  secured  to  them 
by  law  and  charter,  published  an  edict  in  which  he  called  them  "  foreigners 
and  aliens,"  and  drove  them  all  into  a  part  of  a  single  quarter  of  the  city  in 
which  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  live.  The  mob  then  proceeded  to  break 
open  and  plunder  the  shops  of  the  deserted  quarter,  blockaded  the  Jews  in 
their  narrow  precincts,  beat  and  murdered  all  who  in  the  pangs  of  hunger 
ventured  to  leave  it,  and  burnt  whole  families  alive,  sometimes  with  green 
fuel,  which  added  terribly  to  their  tortures.  Flaocus,  for  his  part,  arrested 
thirty-eight  leading  members  of  their  Council,  and  after  having  stripped  them 
of  all  their  possessions,  had  them  beaten,  not  with  rods  by  the  lictors,  but 
with  scourges  by  the  lowest  executioners,  with  such  severity  that  some  of 
them  died  in  consequence.  Their  houses  were  rifled,  in  ihe  hope  of  finding 
arms ;  but  though  nothing  whatever  was  found,  except  common  table-knives, 
men  and  women  were  dragged  into  the  theatre,  commanded  to  eat  swine's 
flesh,  and  tortured  if  they  refused.^ 

But  neither  these  attempts  to  win  popularity  among  the  Gkntile  inhabi- 
tants  by  letting  loose  their  rage  against  iheir  Jewish  neighbours,  nor  his 
ostentatious  public  loyalty  and  fulsome  private  flatteries  saved  Flaocus  from 
the  fate  which  he  deserved.  These  proceedings  had  barely  been  going  on  for 
two  months,  when  Gains  sent  a  centurion  with  a  par^  of  soldiers,  who 
landing  after  dark,  proceeded  at  once  to  the  house  of  Stephanion,  a  freed- 
man  of  Tiberius,  with  whom  Flaccus  happened  to  be  dining,  arrested  him 
without  difficulty,  and  brought  him  to  Rome.  Here  he  found  that  two  low 
demagogues,  Isidoras  and  Lampo,  who  had  hitherto  been  among  his  parasites, 
and  who  had  constantly  fomented  his  hatred  of  the  Jews,  were  now  his  chief 
accusers.  He  was  found  gfuUty.  His  property  was  confiscated,  and  ho  was 
banished,  first  to  the  miserable  rock  ol  Gyara,  in  the  JEgexn,  and  then  to 
Andros.  In  one  of  those  sleepless  nights  which  were  at  once  a  symptom  and 
an  aggravation  of  his  madne8S,Ga]U8,  meditating  on  the  speech  of  an  eule  whom 
he  had  restored,  that  during  his  banishment  he  used  to  pray  for  the  death  of 
Tiberius,  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  crowd  of  distinguished  criminals 
which  imperial  tyranny  had  collected  on  the  barren  islets  of  the  Mediterranean* 

1  There  leem  to  be  diftinot  allusioiis  to  theie  troubles  in  3  Haoo.  {pcutm,). 
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FUeeos  ma  among  the  earliest  yictims,  and  Philo  narrates  with  too  gloating 
a  TindictiTenessi^e  horrible  manner  in  which  he  was  hewn  to  pieces  in  a  ditch 
fay  Hie  despot's  emissaries.^ 

Gains  had  b^on  his  reign  with  moderation,  bat  the  sudden  change  from 
the  enforced  simplicity  of  his  tufcelage  to  the  boundless  luxuries  and  lusts  of 
his  autocracy — ^the  sudden  plunge  into  all  things  which,  as  Fhilo '  says, 
**  destroy  both  soul  and  body  ana  all  the  bonds  which  unite  and  strengthen 
the  two'' — brought  on  the  illness  whidi  altered  the  entire  organism  of  his 
brain.  Up  to  that  time  he  had  been  a  vile  and  cruel  man ;  thenceforth  he 
was  a  mad  and  sanguinary  monster.  It  was  after  this  illness,  and  the  im- 
mediately subsequent  murders  of  Tibmus  Gremellus,  Macro,  and  Marcus 
Silanus,  which  deliyered  him  from  all  apprehension  of  rivalry  or  restraint, 
that  he  began  most  violently  to  assert  his  godhead.  His  predecessors  would 
have  regarded  it  as  far  less  impious  to  allow  themselves  or  their  fortunes  to 
fae  regarded  as  divine,  than  to  arrogate  to  themselves  the  actual  style  and 
attributes  of  existing  deities.^  But  disdaining  all  mere  demi-gods  like  Tro- 
phonins  and  Amphiaraus,  Gaius  began  to  appear  in  public,  first  in  the  guise 
of  Hercules,  or  Bacchus,  or  one  of  the  Dioscuri,  and  then  as  Apollo,  or  Mars, 
or  Mercury,  or  even  Yenus  (I),  and  demanded  that  choruses  should  be  sung  in 
his  honour  under  these,  attributes ;  and,  lastly,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  assert  his 
perfect  equality  with  Jupiter  himself.  The  majority  of  the  Romans,  partly 
out  of  abject  terror,  partly  out  of  contemptuous  indifference,  would  feel  little 
difficulty  in  humouring  these  vagaries ;  but  the  Jews,  to  their  eternal  honour, 
refused  at  all  costs  to  sanction  this  frightful  concession  of  divine  honours  to 
the  basest  of  mankind.  As  there  were  plenty  of  parasites  in  the  Court  of 
Gaius  who  wotdd  lose  no  opportunity  of  indulging  their  spite  against  the 
Jews,  an  ingrained  hatred  of  the  whole  nation  soon  took  possession  of  his 
mind.  The  Alexandrians  were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  this  antipathy. 
They  were  well  aware  that  the  most  acceptable  flattery  to  the  Emperor,  and 
Hhe  most  overwhelming  insult  to  the  Jews,  was  to  erect  images  of  Gains  in 
Jewish  synagogues,  and  they  not  only  did  this,  but  even  in  the  superb  and 
celebrated  Chief  Synagogue  of  Alexandria^  they  erected  a  bronze  statue  in 
an  old  gilt  quadriga  which  had  once  been  dedicated  to  Cleopatra. 

Of  all  these  proceedings  Gfdus  was  kept  informed,  partly  by  his  delighted 
study  of  Alexandrian  newspapers,  which  Philo  says  that  he  preferred  to  all 
other  literature,  and  partly  by  the  incessant  insults  against  the  Jews  distilled 
into  his  ears  by  Egyptian  buffoons  like  the  infamous  Helicon.^ 

The  sufferings  of  the  Jews  in  Alexandria  at  last  became  so  frightful  that 
they  despatched  the  venerable  Fhilo  with  four  others  on  an  embassy  to  the 

1  It  U  not  impossible  that  Herod  Antipas  may  have  perished  in  consequence  of  this 
same  order  of  Qaius.  It  is  true  that  Suetonitis  (Oalig.  28)  only  save,  "Misit  circon) 
uufdas  qui  omnes  (ezsules)  trucidarent;"  but  the  eaute  would  apply  as  much  to  all 
political  exiles,  and  Dion  (lix.  18)  disMnctly  says  that  he  put  Antipas  to  death  (itmriir&ait), 
llie  trial  of  Antipas  tookplacp  at  PuteoU  shortly  before  the  Philonian  embassy,  A.D.  39. 

3  iJe  Ltg,  2.  >  See  Exomsus  XII.,  **  Apotheosis  of  Roman  Emperors." 

4  The  Diapleuston.  ^  Philo,  Leg,  John  ad  Oai,  xxv. 
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insane  youth  whom  they  refused  to  adore.  Philo  has  left  us  an  aoconni  of 
this  embassy,  which,  thongh  written  with  his  nsnal  rhetorical  difhiseness,  is 
intensely  interesting  as  a  record  of  the  times.  It  opens  for  us  a  little  window 
into  the  daily  life  of  the  Imperial  Conrt  at  Rome  within  ten  years  of  the  death 
of  Christ. 

The  first  interview  of  the  ambassadors  with  Ghdns  took  place  while  he 
was  walking  in  his  mother's  garden  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  the 
apparent  graciousness  of  his  reception  deceived  all  of  them  except  Philo  him- 
self. After  having  been  kept  waiting  for  some  time,  the  Jews  were  ordered 
to  follow  him  to  Puteoli,  and  there  it  was  that  a  man  with  disordered  aspect 
and  bloodshot  eyes  rushed  np  to  them,  and  with  a  frame  that  shivered  with 
agony  and  in  a  voice  broken  with  sobs,  barely  succeeded  in  giving  utterance  to 
the  horrible  intelligence  that  Gains  had  asserted  his  intention  of  erecting  a 
golden  colossus  of  himself  with  the  attributes  of  Jupiter  in  the  Holy  of  Holies 
at  Jerusalem.  After  giving  way  to  their  terror  and  agitation,  the  ambassadors 
asked  the  cause  of  this  diabolical  sacrilege,  and  were  informed  that  it  was  due 
to  the  advice  of  "  that  scorpion-like  slave,*'  Helicon,  who  with  "  a  poisonous 
Ascalomte  **  named  Apelles — a  low  tragic  actor — had  made  the  suggesticm 
during  the  fit  of  rage  with  which  Gkiius  hoard  that  the  Jews  of  Jamnia  had 
torn  down  a  trumpery  altar  which  the  Gentiles  of  the  city  had  erected  to  his 
deity  with  no  other  intention  than  that  of  wounding  and  insulting  them. 

So  far  from  this  being  a  transient  or  idle  throat,  Ghiius  wrote  to  Petronius, 
the  Legate  of  Syria,  and  ordered  him  to  carry  it  out  with  every  precaution  and 
by  main  force ;  and  thongh  the  legate  was  well  aware  of  the  perilous  nature  of 
the  undertaking,  he  had  been  obliged  to  furnish  the  necessary  materials  for 
the  statue  to  the  artists  of  Sidon. 

No  sooner  had  the  miserable  Jews  heard  of  this  threatened  abomination  of 
desolation,  than  they  yielded  themselves  to  such  a  passion  of  horror  as  mado 
them  forget  every  other  interest.  It  was  no  time  to  be  persecuting  Christians 
when  the  most  precious  heritage  of  their  religion  was  at  stake.  Flocking  to 
Phoenicia  in  myriads,  until  they  occupied  the  whole  country  like  a  cloud,  they 
divided  themselves  into  six  companies  of  old  men,  youths,  boys,  aged  women, 
matrons,  and  virgins,  and  rent  the  air  with  their  howls  and  supplications,  as 
they  lay  prostrate  on  the  earth  and  scattered  the  dust  in  handfnls  upon  their 
heads.  Petronius,  a  sensible  and  honourable  man,  was  moved  by  their  abject 
misery,  and  with  the  object  of  gaining  time,  ordered  the  Sidonian  artists  to 
make  their  statue  very  perfect,  intimating  not  very  obscurely  that  he  wished 
them  to  be  as  long  over  it  as  possible.  Meanwhile,  in  order  to  test  the  Jews, 
he  went  from  Acre  to  Tiberias,  and  there  the  same  scenes  were  repeated.  For 
forty  days,  neglecting  the  sowing  of  their  fields,  they  lay  prostrate  on  the 
ground,  and  when  the  legate  asked  them  whether  they  meant  to  make  war 
againat  CsBsar,  they  said.  No,  but  they  were  ready  to  die  rather  tiian  see  their 
temple  desecrated,  and  in  proof  of  their  sincerity  stretched  out  their  throats. 
Seeing  the  obstinacy  of  their  resolution,  besieged  by  the  entreaties  of  Aris- 
tobulus  and  Helcias  the  elder,  afraid,  too,  that  a  f^iinine  would  be  caused  by 
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the  neglect  of  tillage,  Petronins,  thongh  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  promised  the 
Jews  that  he  would  write  and  intercede  for  them,  if  thej  would  separate  peace- 
ably and  attend  to  their  husbandry.  It  was  accepted  by  both  Jews  and  Oentiles 
as  a  sign  of  the  special  blessing  of  God  on  this  brave  and  humane  decision, 
that  no  sooner  had  Petronius  finished  his  speech  than,  after  long  drought,  the 
sky  grew  black  with  clouds,  and  there  was  an  abundant  rain.  He  kept  his 
word.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  Gains,  telling  him  that  if  the  afEair  of  the  statue 
were  pressed  the  Jews  would  neglect  their  harvest  and  there  would  be  great 
danger  lest  he  should  find  the  whole  country  in  a  state  of  starvation,  which 
mi|i;ht  be  even  dangerous  for  himself  and  his  suite,  if  he  carried  out  his 
intended  visit. 

Meanwhile,  in  entire  ignorance  of  all  that  had  taken  place,  Agrippa  had 
arrived  at  Rome,  and  he  at  once  read  in  the  countenance  of  the  Emperor  that 
something  had  gone  wrong.  On  hearing  what  it  was,  he  fell  down  in  a  fit, 
aad  lay  for  some  time  in  a  deep  stupor.  By  the  exertion  of  his  whole  influence 
with  Gains  he  only  succeeded  in  procuring  a  temporary  suspension  of  the 
design ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  Emperor  announced  the  intention  of 
taking  with  him  from  Rome  a  colossus  of  gilded  bronze — ^in  order  to  cut  ofE 
all  excuse  for  delay — and  of  personally  superintending  its  erection  in  the 
Temple,  which  would  henceforth  be  regarded  as  dedicated  to  "the  new 
Jupiter,  the  illustrious  Gains."  Even  during  his  brief  period  of  indecision  he 
was  so  angiy  with  Petronius  for  the  humanity  that  he  had  shown  that  he 
wrote  him  a  letter  commanding  him  to  commit  suicide  if  he  did  not  want  to 
die  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 

These  events,  and  the  celebrated  embassy  of  Philo  to  Gkius,  of  which  he  has 
left  us  so  painfully  g^phio  a  description,  probably  took  place  in  the  August 
of  the  year  40.  In  the  January  of  the  following  year  the  avenging  sword  of 
the  brave  tribune  Oassius  Ghserea  rid  the  world  of  the  intolerable  despot.' 
The  vessel  which  had  carried  to  Petronius  the  command  to  commit  suicide, 
was  fortunately  delayed  by  stormy  weather,  and  only  arrived  twenty-seven 
days  after  intelligence  had  been  received  that  the  tyrant  was  dead.  From 
Claudius — ^who  owed  his  throne  entirely  to  the  subtle  intrigues  of  Agrippa — 
the  Jews  received  both  kindness  and  consideration.  '  Petronius  was  ordered 
thenceforth  to  suppress  and  punish  all  attempts  to  insult  them  ^  in  the  quiet 
exerdse  of  their  religious  duties;  and  Claudius  utterly  forbad  that  prayers 
should  be  addressed  or  sacrifices  offered  to  himself.' 

>  The  Jews  believed  that  a  Bath^KM  from  the  Uol^of  Holies  had  amMNUced  hia  death 
to  the  High  Priest  (Simon  the  Just),  and  the  aimivenary  was  forbidden  to  be  over 
obserred  as  a  fast  day  {M€ffiU<Uh  Taanith,  §  26  ;  Sfjtoh,  f.  33, 1 ;  Derenhonrg,  Palest 
p.  207). 

3  See  the  decree  of  Glaodios  against  the  inhabitauts  of  Dor,  who  had  set  up  his  statue 
in  a  Jewish  synagogue. 

*  I>ion  Cass.  be.  5. 
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THE  BECOGNinON   OF   THE   GENTILBa 
CHAPTER   XV. 

THE    SAMAEITANS  — THE    EUNUCH — THE    CENTURION. 

"  Whenever  I  look  at  Peter,  my  very  heart  leaps  for  jov.  If  I  could  paint  a 
portrait  of  Peter  I  would  paint  upon  every  hair  of  his  heisul  *  I  believe  in  the  for- 
giveneas  of  sinfl.' " — Ltjther. 

"  Quel  Padre  vetusto 
Di  santa  chiesa,  a  cui  Oisto  le  chiavi 
Bacoinmand6  di  questo  fior  venuBto." 

Dante,  FaraditOf  zxxii.  124. 

*'  Blessed  is  the  eunuch,  which  with  his  hands  hath  wrought  no  inicjuity,  nor 
imagined  wicked  things  against  GK)d :  for  unto  him  shall  be  given  the  special  gift  of 
faith,  and  an  inheritance  in  the  temple  of  the  liord  more  acceptable  to  his  mind. 
For  glorious  is  the  fruit  of  good  labours :  and  the  root  of  wisdom  shall  never  fall 
away.*' — ^Wisn.  iii.  14,  15. 

The  peace,  the  progress,  the  edification,  the  holiness  of  the  Ohnrch,  were 
caused,  no  doubt,  by  that  rest  from  persecution  which  seems  to  have  been  due 
to  the  absorption  of  the  Jews  in  the  desire  to  avert  the  ontrageous  sacrilege  of 
Gains.  And  yet  we  cannot  but  ask  with  surprise  whether  the  Christians 
looked  on  with  indifference  at  the  awful  insult  which  was  being  aimed  at  their 
national  religion.  It  would  mark  a  state  of  opinion  very  different  from  what 
we  should  imagine  if  they  had  learnt  to  regard  the  unsullied  sanctity  of 
Jehovah's  Temple  as  a  thing  in  which  they  had  no  longer  any  immediate 
concern.  Oan  we  for  one  moment  suppose  that  James  the  Lord's  brother,  or 
Simon  the  Zealot,  were  content  to  enjoy  their  freedom  from  molestation, 
without  caring  to  take  part  in  the  despairing  efforts  of  their  people  to  move 
the  compassion  of  the  Legate  of  Syria  P  Is  it  conceivable  that  they  woidd 
have  stayed  quietly  at  home  while  the  other  Jews  in  tens  of  thousands  were 
streaming  to  his  headquarters  at  Gsesarea,  or  flinging  the  dust  upon  their  heads 
as  they  lay  prostrate  before  him  at  Tiberias  P  Or  was  it  their  own  personal 
peril  which  kept  them  from  mingling  among  masses  of  fanatics  who  indignantly 
rejected  their  co-operation  P  Were  they  forced  to  confine  their  energies  to  the 
teaching  of  the  infant  churches  of  Palestine  because  they  were  not  even 
allowed  to  participate  in  the  hopes  and  fears  of  their  compatriots  P  We  may 
fairly  assume  that. the  Jewish  Christians  abhorred  th.e  purposed  sacrilege;  but 
if  the  schools  of  Hillel  and  Shammai,  and  the  cliques  of  Hanan  and  Herod, 
hated  them  only  one  degree  less  than  they  hated  the  minions  of  Gtuus,  it  is 
e^ddent  that  there  could  have  been  nothing  for  the  Apostles  to  do  but  to  rejoice 
over  their  immediate  immunity  from  danger,  and  to  employ  the  rest  thus 
granted  them  for  the  spread  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  kings  of  the  earth 
might  rage,  and  the  princes  imagine  vain  things,  but  ihey,  at  least,  could  kiss 
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the  Son,^  azid  win  the  blessing  of  those  who  trusted  in  the  Loid.  It  was  the 
darkest  midnight  of  the  world's  history,  bnt  the  Gk)Bhen  of  Christ's  Ohnrch 
was  brightening  more  and  more  with  the  silver  dawn. 

To  this  outward  peace  and  inward  development  was  due  an  event  which 
most  continue  to  have  the  most  memorable  importance  to.  the  end  of  time— the 
admission  of  Gentiles,  as  Gentiles,  into  the  Church  of  Christ.  This  great 
event  must  have  seemed  inevitable  to  men  like  St.  Stephen,  whose  training  as 
HeUeniste  had  emancipated  them  from  the  crude  spirit  of  Jewish  isolation. 
Bui  the  experience  of  all  history  shows  how  difficult  it  is  for  the  mind  to  shake 
itself  free  from  views  which  have  become  rather  instinctive  than  volitional ; 
snd  though  Jesus  had  uttered  words  which  could  only  have  one  logical  explana- 
tion, the  older  disciples,  even  the  Apostles  themselves,  had  not  yet  learnt  their 
full  significance.  The  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  had  been  a  beam  in  the 
daiknesa.  To  pour  suddenly  upon  the  midnight  a  full  flood  of  spiritual 
iUumination  woidd  have  been  alien  to  the  method  of  God's  dealings  with  our 
nuse.  The  dayspring  had  risen,  but  many  a  long  year  was  to  elapse  before  it 
broadened  into  the  boundless  noon. 

But  the  time  had  now  fully  come  in  which  those  other  sheep  of  which  Jesus 
had  spoken — ^the  other  sheep  which  were  not  of  this  fold^ — ^must  be  brought 
*  to  bear  His  voice.  Indirectly,  as  well  as  directly,  the  result  was  due  to  St. 
JE^Md  in  a  degree  immeasurably  greater  than  to  any  other  man.  To  St.  Peter, 
indeed,  as  a  reward  for  his  great  confession,  had  been  entrusted  the  keys  of  the 
Kiugdom  of  Heaven ;  and,  in  accordance  with  this  high  metaphor,  to  him  was 
permitted  the  honour  of  opening  to  the  Gentiles  the  doors  of  the  Christian 
Church.  And  that  this  was  so  ordiuned  is  a  subject  for  deep  thankfulness. 
The  struggle  of  St.  Paul  against  the  hostility  of  Judaism  from  without  and 
the  leaven  of  Judaism  from  within  was  severe  and  lifelong,  and  even  at  his 
death  faith  alone  could  have  enabled  him  to  see  that  it  had  not  been  in  vain. 
Bnt  the  glorious  effort  of  his  life  must  have  been  fruitless  had  not  the  principle 
at  stake  been  pnbHdy  conceded— conceded  in  direct  obedience  to  sanctions 
which  none  ventured  to  dispute — ^by  the  most  eminent  and  most  authoritative 
of  the  Twelve.  And  yet,  though  St.  Peter  was  thus  set  apart  by  Divine  foro- 
si^t  to  take  the  initiative,  it  was  to  one  whom  even  the  Twelve  formally 
recognised  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Uncircumcision,  that  tlie  world  owes  under 
God  the  development  of  Christian  faith  into  a  Christian  theology,  and  the 
emaodpation  of  Christianity  from  those  Juduc  limitations  which  would  have 
been  fatal  to  its  universal  acceptance.^  To  us,  indeed,  it  is  obvious  that  "  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  the  Gentiles  to  adopt  the  bye-laws  of  a 
Ghetto."  If  the  followers  of  Christ  had  refused  them  the  right-hand  of 
fellowship  on  any  other  conditions,  then  the  world  would  have  gone  its  own 

1  Ps.  ii.  12,  T3"'9"^»  either  *'  kiss  the  Son,"  or  "  worship  purely."  Which  rendering  in 
ri|^  hat  been  a  disputed  point  ever  since  Jerome's  day  {Adr,  Buff,  L).  See  Perowne, 
Ptalmt,  i.  116. 

^  John  X.  16.  In  this  verse  it  is  a  pity  that  the  English  version  makes  no  distinction 
betwMD  c^ASr,  '*  fold,"  and  iro^M>^,  "flouk.*' 

3  Immcr,  Neut.  Tkcoi.  206. 
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way.  and  Mammon  and  Belial  and  Beelzebnb  woold  have  rejoiced  in  the 
nndiBtorbed  corruption  of  a  Paganism  which  was  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  abyss  of  shame. 

And  as  this  deliverance  of  the  Oentiles  was  dne  directly  to  the  letters  and 
labours  of  St.  Paul,  so  the  first  beginnings  of  it  rose  indirectly  from  the 
consequences  of  the  persecutions  of  which  he  had  been  the  most  fiery  agent. 
The  Ravager  of  the  Faith  was  unconsciously  proving  himself  its  most 
powerful  propagator.  When  he  was  making  havoc  of  the  Church,  its 
members,  who  were  thus  scattered  abroad,  went  everywhere  preaching  the 
word.  To  the  liberal  Hellenists  this  was  a  golden  opportunity,  and  Philip, 
who  had  been  a  fellow- worker  with  Stephen,  gladly  seized  it  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  the  hated  Samaritans.  The  eye  of  Jesus  had  already  gased  in  that 
country  on  fields  whitening  to  the  harvests,  and  the  zeal  of  PhiUp,  aided  by 
high  spiritual  gifts,  not  only  won  a  multitude  of  converts,  but  even  arrested 
the  influence  of  a  powerful  goes,  or  sorcerer,  named  Simon.^  Justin  Martyr 
calls  him  Simon  of  Gitton,  and  he  has  been  generally  identified  with  Simon 
Magus,  the  first  heresiarch,^  and  with  Simon  the  Oyprian,  whom  Felix 
employed  to  entrap  the  wandering  affections  of  the  Queen  Drusilla.  This 
man,  though^as  afterwards  appeared— with  the  most  interested  and  unworthy 
motives,  went  so  far  as  to  receive  baptism;  and  the  progress  of  the  faiUi 
among  his  former  dupes  was  so  remarkable  as  to  require  the  immediate  pre- 
sence of  the  Apostles.  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  went  from  Jerusalem  to  confirm 
the  converts,  and  their  presence  resulted  not  only  in  the  public  discomfiture 
of  Simon,^  but  also  in  that  outpouring  of  special  manifestations  which 
accompanied  the  gift  of  the  promised  Comforter. 

But  Philip  had  the  honour  of  achieving  yet  another  great  conversion, 
destined  to  prove  yet  more  decisively  that  the  day  was  at  hand  when  the 
rules  of  Judaism  were  to  be  regarded  as  obsolete.  Guided  by  divine  im- 
pressions and  angel  voices  he  had  turned  his  steps  southward  along  the 
desert  road  which  leads  from  ElentheropoUs  to  Gaza,^  and  there  had  en* 

1  Ab  I  have  no  space  to  give  an  account  of  the  strange  career  and  opinions  of  this 
"hero  of  the  Bomance  of  Heresy,'*  as  given  in  the  Pseudo-Clementine  Homilies  and 
Recognitions,  I  must  content  myself  by  referring  to  Hippolyt.  Philoioph,  p.  161  seq, ; 
Iren.  Boer,  i.  23 ;  Neander,  Ch.  Hist,  l  454 ;  Ptonttn^,  51— 64 ;  Gieseler,  JBcd,  Hist,  L 
49 ;  Mansel,  Gnostic  Heresies^  91—94 ;  De  Pressens^,  i.  396  seq.  The  stories  about  him 
are  fabulous  (Amob.  Adv.  Gent.  11, 12),  and  the  supposed  statue  to  him  (Just.  Mart. 
Apof.  i.  26,  56 ;  Iren.  Adv.  Haer.  L  23 ;  Tert.  Apol,  13)  is  believed,  from  a  tablet  found 
in  1574  on  the  Insula  Tiberina,  to  have  been  a  statue  to  the  Sabine  Gk>d  <Seino  Sancus 
(Baronius,  in  ann.  44 ;  Burton,  Bampt.  Led.  376].  A  typical  impostor  of  this  epoch  wa« 
Alexander  of  Abonoteichos  (see  Lucian,  PseuaUHtntaUu,  10—51,  and  on  the  general 
prevalence  of  magic  and  theurgy,  Dollinger,  Judenth.  «.  Heidenth.  Viii.  2,  §  7). 

2  Ud(nti  «up/<r<cu«  wptrrfi  ((>m,  Iren.  adv.  Hcer,  i.  27 ;  ii.  praef.).  "  Gitton  "  may  very 
likely  be  a  confusion  with  Oitium,  whence  "Ghittim,"  ko, 

>  From  his  endeavour  to  obtain  spiritual  functions  by  a  bribe  is  derived  the  word 
titnonv. 

*  The  ovny  iariy  tfnuiM  of  viiL  26  probably  refers  to  the  road.  Gasa  wa<  not  destroyed 
till  A.D.  65  (Robinson,  BiU.  Res.  li.  640).  Lange's  notion  {Apost.  ZeU.  iL  109)  that 
t^nitM  means  "a  moral  desert''  is  out  of  the  question.  Although  paronomasia  is  so 
frequent  a  figure  in  the  N.  T.,  yet  I  cannot  think  that  there  w  anything  intentional  in 
the  ct«  Ta^w  of  26,  and  the  t^  •yifvt  of  27. 
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eonniered  the  retinue  of  a  wealthy  Ethiopian  ennuch,  who  held  the  high 
position  of  treasurer  to  the  Kandake  of  Meroe.^  There  seems  to  he  some 
reason  for  belieying  that  this  region  had  been  to  a  certain  extent  conrerted  to 
Judaism  by  Jews  who  penetrated  into  it  from  Egypt  in  the  days  of 
Psammetichns,  whose  descendants  still  exist  under  the  name  of  Falftsyiin.* 
ne  eunuch,  in  pious  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  a  Proselyte  of  the  G^ate— and 
his  Tery  condition  rendered  more  than  this  impossible — ^had  gone  up  to 
Jerusalem  to  worship,  and  not  improbably  to  be  present  at  one  of  the  great 
yearly  fesHyals.  As  he  rode  in  his  chariot  at  the  head  of  his  retinue  he 
oeeapied  his  time,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Rabbis,  in  studying  the 
Scriptures,  and  he  happened  at  the  moment  to  be  reading  aloud  in  the  LXX. 
Tersion  '  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  "  He  was  led  as  a  sheep  to  slaughter,  and  as 
a  lamb  before  his  shearer  is  dumb,  so  he  openeth  not  his  mouth.  In  his 
humiliation  his  judgment  was  taken  away,  and  his  generation  who  shall 
declare P  for  his  life  is  being  taken  from  the  earth."*  Philip  asked  him 
whether  he  understood  what  he  was  reading  F  The  eunuch  confessed  that  it 
was  all  dark  to  him,  and  after  baring  courteously  invited  fillip  to  take  a  seat 
in  his  chariot,  asked  who  it  was  to  whom  the  prophet  was  referring.  Philip 
was  thus  enabled  to  unfold  the  Ghristian  interpretation  of  the  great  scheme 
of  pn^hecy,  and  so  completely  did  he  command  the  assent  of  his  listener, 
that  on  their  reaching  a  spring  of  water — possibly  that  at  Bethsoron,  not  far 
from  Hebron^— the  eunuch  asked  to  be  baptised.  The  request  was  addressed 
to  a  large-hearted  Hellenist,  and  was  instantly  gpranted,  though  there  were 
reasons  which  might  hare  made  a  James  or  a  Simon  hesitate.  But  in  spite 
of  the  prohibition  of  Deuteronomy,^  Philip  saw  that  the  Ohristiaa  Ohurch  was 
to  be  an  infinitely  wider  and  more  spiritual  communion  than  that  which  had 
been  formed  by  the  Mosaic  ritual  Recalling,  perhaps,  the  magnificent 
prediction  of  Isaiah,'  which  seemed  to  rise  abore  the  LcTitical  prohibitioit^ 
recalling,  perhaps,  also  some  of  the  tender  words  and  promises  of  his  Master, 
Christ — ^he  instantly  stepped  down  with  the  eunuch  into  the  water.  Without 
any  reeorded  confession  of  creed  or  faith—for  that  whidi  is  introduced  into 
Acts  Tiii.  87  is  one  of  the  early  instances  of  interpolation^ — ^he  administered 

1  The  title  of  the  Queen  of  Meroe  (Pliny,  H,If.  vL  85  ;DionOaB8.  Ut.  5).  (For  the 
**  treasure  **  of  Ethiopia  see  Iba.  xIy.  14).  Ethiopian  tradition  gives  the  eunuch  the  name 
of  Indich.  On  the  relation  of  the  Jews  with  Ethiopia  see  Zeph.  iiL  10 ;  Ps.  Ixviii.  31 ;  and 
for  another  faithful  Ethiopian  eunuch,  also  a  *^  king's  servant "  (Ebed-meleoh),  Jer. 
zzxviiL  7 ;  xzxiz.  16. 

^  Benan,  Leg  Apdtres,  p.  158. 

s  Isa.  liii  7,  8.  The  quotation  in  Acts  viii.  83  is  from  the  LXX.  We  might  have 
supposed  that  the  eunuch  was  reading  the  ancient  Ethiopio  version  founded  on  the  LXX.; 
but  in  that  oase  PhiUp  would  not  have  understood  him. 

*  This  passage  diners  in  several  respects  from  our  Hebrew  text. 

<  Josh.  X7,&S;  Neh.  iiL  16;  Jer.  3p.  oiiL  The  mm^  i&  oaXled  Ain  edh-DfUrtoeh, 
But  Dr.  BobinsoB  fixes  the  site  near  TeU  el-Hasy  {BibL  Res,  ii.  641).  The  tradition  which 
fixes  it  at  Ain  Haniyeh,  near  Jerusalem,  is  much  later. 

0  Deut.  xziiL  1.  As  for  the  nationality  of  the  Ethiopian  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  even  Moses  himself  had  once  married  an  Ethiopian  wife  (Numb.  xiL  1). 

7  Isa.  IvL  3.  8. 

>  It  is  not  found  in  K,  A,  B,  0,  G,  H,  and  the  phrase  rbf  'Ii|9ovif  l^vrov  is  unknowm  to 
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to  one  who  was  not  only  (as  is  probable)  a  G«ntile  bj  birth,  but  a  ennnch  by 
condition,  the  rite  of  baptism.  The  law  of  Deuteronomy  forbade  him  to 
become  a  member  of  the  Jewish  Church,  but  Philip  admitted  him  into  that 
Christian  communion'  in  which  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  neither  male 
nor  female,  neither  bond  nor  free.^ 

The  subsequent  work  of  Philip  in  the  towns  of  Philistia  and  the  sea-coast, 
as  well  as  during  his  long  subsequent  residence  at  Ceesarea,*  was  doubtless 
fruitful,  but  for  Christian  history  the  main  significance  of  his  life  lay  in  his 
successful  mission  to  detested  Samaritans,  and  in  that  bold  baptism  of  the 
mutilated  alien.  Deacon  though  he  was,  he  had  not  shrunk  from  putting  into 
effect  the  Diyine  intimation  which  foreshadowed  the  ultimate  obliteration 
of  exclusive  privileges.  We  cannot  doubt  that  it  was  the  fearless  initiatiye 
of  Philip  which  helped  to  shape  the  convictions  of  St.  Peter,  just  as  it  was  the 
avowed  act  of  St.  Peter  which  involved  a  logical  concession  of  all  those  truths 
that  were  dearest  to  the  heart  of  St.  Paul. 

In  the  peaceful  visitation  of  the  communities  which  the  undisturbed 
prosperity  of  the  new  faith  rendered  both  possible  and  desirable,  Peter  had 
journeyed  westward,  and,  encouraged  by  the  many  conversions  caused  by  the 
healing  of  iEjueas  and  the  raising  of  Tabitha,  he  had  fixed  his  home  at  Joppa» 
in  order  to  strengthen  the  young  but  flourishing  churches  on  the  plain 
of  Sharon.  That  he  lodged  in  the  house  of  Simon,  a  tanner,  is  merely 
mentioned  as  one  of  those  incidental  circumstances  which  are  never  wan&g  in 
the  narratives  of  writers  familiar  with  the  events  which  they  describe.  But 
we  may  now  see  in  it  a  remarkable  significance.  It  shows  on  the  one  hand 
how  humble  must  have  been  the  circumstances  of  even  the  chiefest  of  the 
Apostles,  since  nothing  but  poverty  could  have  induced  the  choice  of  such 
a  residence.  But  it  shows  further  iJiat  Peter  had  already  abandoned  Babbinio 
scrupulosiUes,  for  we  can  scarcely  imagine  that  he  would  have  found  it 
impossible  to  procure  another  home,^  and  at  the  house  of  a  tanner  no  strict  and 
uncompromising  follower  of  the  Oral  Law  could  have  been  induced  to  dwell. 
The  daily  contact  with  the  hides  and  carcases  of  various  animals  necessitated 
by  this  trade,  and  the  materials  which  it  requires,  rendered  it  impure  and 
disgusting  in  the  eyes  of  all  rigid  legalists.  If  a  tanner  married  without 
mentioning  his  trade,  his  wife  was  permitted  to  get  a  divorce.^    The  law  of 

St.  Luke.  It  is  moreover  obvious  that  wliile  there  was  to  some  a  strong  temptation  to  ioserl 
something  of  the  kind,  there  was  no  conceivable  reason  to  omit  it  if  it  had  been  genuine. 

>  The  significance  of  the  act  on  those  grounds  is  probablv  the  main  if  not  the  sole 
reason  for  its  narration ;  and  if  wvovvot  had  merely  meant  chamberlain,"  there  would 
have  been  no  reason  to  add  the  word  iw^jmit  in  ver.  27.  Dr.  Plumptre  {New  Testameni 
CommaUaryf  in  loc,)  adduces  the  interesting  parallel  furnished  by  the  first  decree  of  tho 
first  CEcumenical  Council  (Ck>no.  1^.  Can,  1). 

3  OaL  iii.  28.  In  Iren.  ffaer,  m.  12,  Euseb.  JET.  K  ii  1,  he  is  said  to  have  evangelired 
his  own  ootmtiy. 

3  Acts.  xxi.  8,  9.  Observe  the  imdesigned  coincidence  in  his  welcome  of  the  Apostlo 
of  the  Gentiles.  At  this  point  he  disappears  from  Ohristian  history.  The  Philip  who 
died  at  Hierapolis  (Euseb.  IT.  £  iiL  81)  is  probably  Philip  the  Apostle. 

*  Lydda  and  Joppa  were  thoroughly  Judidc  (Jos.  B.  J.  ii.  10,  §  1). 

»  Kftuhhm,  f.  77. 1. 
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leviisie  marriage  might  be  set  aside  if  the  brother-in-law  of  the  childless 
widow  was  a  tanner.  A  tanner's  yard  must  be  at  least  fifty  cubits  distant 
from  any  town,^  and  it  must  be  even  further  off,  said  Babbi  Akibha,  if  built 
to  the  west  of  a  town,  from  which  quarter  the  effluvium  is  more  easily  blown* 
Now,  a  trade  that  is  looked  on  with  disgust  tends  to  lower  the  self-respect  of 
all  who  undertake  it,  and  although  Simon's  yard  may  not  hare  been  contiguous 
to  his  house,  yet  the  choice  of  his  house  as  a  residence  not  only  proves 
how  modest  were  the  only  resources  which  Peter  could  command,  but 
also  that  he  had  learnt  to  rise  superior  to  prejudice,  and  to  recognise  the 
dignity  of  honest  labour  in  even  the  humblest  trade. 

It  is  certain  that  two  problems  of  vast  importance  must  constantly  have 
been  present  to  the  mind  of  Peter  at  this  time:  namely,  the  relation  of 
the  Church  to  the  Qentiles,  and  the  relation  aUke  of  Jewish  and  (Gentile 
Christians  to  the  Mosaic,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say — though 
the  distinction  was  not  then  realised — to  the  Levitical  law.  In  the  tanner's 
house  at  Joppa  these  difficulties  were  to  meet  with  their  divine  and  final 
adntion. 

They  were  problems  extremely  perplexing.  As  regards  the  first  questioo, 
if  the  entiles  weie  now  to  be  admitted  to  tho  possession  of  full  and  equal 
privilegos,  then  had  GK>d  cast  off  His  people  P  had  the  olden  promises  failed  P 
As  regards  the  second  question,  was  not  the  Law  divine  P  had  it  not  been 
delivered  amid  the  terrors  of  Sinai  P  Could  it  have  been  enforced  on  one 
nation  if  it  had  not  been  intended  for  all  P  Had  not  Jesus  himself  been 
obedient  to  the  commandments  P  If  a  distinction  were  to  be  drawn  between 
commandments  ceremonial  and  moral,  where  were  the  traces  of  any  distinction 
in  tho  legislation  itself,  or  in  the  words  of  Christ  P  Had  He  not  bidden  the 
leper  go  show  himself  to  the  priest,  and  offer  for  his  cleansing  such  things  as 
MxMea  has  commanded  for  a  testimony  unto  themP^  Had  He  not  said 
"  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  Law  and  the  Prophets ;  I  am  not 
come  to  destroy,  but  to  fiilfilV**  Had  He  not  even  said,  "1^  heaven 
and  earth  shall  pass  away,  one  jot  or  (me  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the 
kwtiU  all  be  fulfilled  P''« 

These  perplexing  scruples  had  yet  to  wait  for  their  removal,  until,  by  the 
experience  of  missionary  labour,  God  had  ripened  into  its  richest  maturity  the 
inspired  genius  of  Saul  of  Tarsus.  At  that  period  it  is  probable  that  no  living 
man  could  have  accurately  defined  the  future  relations  between  Jewand  Gentile, 
or  met  the  difficulties  which  rose  from  these  considerations.  St.  Stephen, 
who  might  have  enlightened  the  minds  of  the  Apostles  on  Ihese  great 
subjects,  had  passed  away.  St.  Paul  was  still  a  suspected  novice.  The  day 
when,  in  the  great  Episties  to  the  Galatians  and  the  Romans,  such  problems 
should  be  fully  solved,  was  still  far  distant.    There  is  no  hurry  in  the  designs 

>  Babha  Bathra,  f.  25,  1, 16,  2  (where  the  remark  is  attributed  to  Bar  Eappara). 
'*  No  trade,*'  Bays  Kabbi,  '*  will  ever  paai  away  from  tho  earth ;  but  happy  be  he  whose 
parents  belong  to  a  respectable  trade  .  .  .  The  world  cannot  exist  without  tanners, 
,     .     .  but  woe  unto  him  who  is  a  tanner  "  (Kiddushin^  f.  }<2,  2). 

2  Alivtt.  viiu  4 ;  Mark  L  44.  »  Matt.  v.  17.  *  Matt.  v.  18 ;  Luke  xvi  17. 
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of  God.  It  is  only  when  the  servitude  is  at  its  worst  that  Moses  is  called 
forth.  It  is  only  when  the  perplexity  is  deepest  that  Saul  enters  the 
arena  of  controversy.  It  was  only  in  the  fulness  of  time  that  Christ  was 
bom. 

But  even  at  this  period  St.  Peter — especially  when  he  had  left  Jerusalem 
—must  have  been  forced  to  see  that  the  objections  of  the  orthodox  Jew  to  the 
equal  participation  of  the  Gfentiles  in  €h>spel  privileges  could  be  met  by  counter 
objections  of  serious  importance ;  and  that  the  aigumente  of  Hebraists  as  to 
the  eternal  validity  of  the  Mosaic  system  were  being  confronted  by  the  logic 
of  facts  with  opposing  arguments  which  could  not  long  be  set  aside. 

For  if  Christ  had  said  that  He  came  to  fulfil  the  Law,  had  He  not  also  «ud 
many  things  which  showed  that  those  words  had  a  deeper  meaning  than  the 
primdfade  application  which  might  be  attached  to  them  P  Had  He  not  six 
times  vindicated  for  the  Sabbath  a  larger  freedom  than  the  scribes  admitted  P^ 
Had  He  not  poured  something  like  contempt  on  needless  ceremonial  ablutions  P* 
Had  He  not  Himself  abstained  from  going  up  thrice  yearly  to  Jerusalem  to 
the  three  great  festivals  P  Had  He  not  often  quoted  with  approval  the  words 
of  Hoshea :  **  1  vrill  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice  P  "'  Had  He  not  repeatedly 
said  that  all  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  hang  on  two  broad  and  simple 
commandments  P^  Had  He  not  both  by  word  and  action,  showed  His  light 
estimation  of  mere  ceremonial  defilement,  to  which  the  Law  attached  a  deep 
importance  P  ^  Had  He  not  refused  to  sanction  the  stoning  of  an  adulteress  P 
Haii  He  not  even  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  Moees  had  conceded  some  things, 
which  were  in  themselves  undesirable,  only  because  of  the  hardness  of 
Jewish  hearts  P  Had  He  not  said,  "  The  Law  and  the  Prophets  were  until 
JohnP"« 

And,  besides  all  this,  was  it  not  dear  that  He  meant  His  Church  to  be  an 
Universal  Church  P  Was  not  this  universality  of  the  offered  message  of  mercy 
and  adoption  clearly  indicated  in  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament  P  Had 
not  the  Prophets  again  and  again  implied  the  ultimate  calling  of  the  GentileeP^ 
But  if  the  Gentiles  were  to  be  admittod  into  the  number  of  saints  and  brethren; 
if,  as  Jesus  Himself  had  prophesied,  there  was  to  be  at  last  one  flock  and  one 
Shepherd,^  how  could  this  be  if  the  Mosaic  Law  was  to  be  considered  as  of 
permanent  and  universal  validity  P  Was  it  not  certain  that  the  Gentiles,  as  a 
body,  novor  would  accept  the  whole  system  of  Mosaism,  and  never  would 
accept,  above  all,  the  crucial  ordinance  of  circumcision  P  Would  not  such  a 
demand  upon  them  be  a  certain  way  of  ensuring  the  refusal  of  the  Gospel 
message  ?  Or,  if  they  did  embrace  it,  was  it  couceivable  that  the  Gentiles 
were  nerer  to  be  anything  but  mere  Proselytes  of  the  Gate,  thrust  as  it  were 
outside  the  portals  of  the  True  Spiritual  Temple  P    If  so,  were  not  the  most 

1  Luke  xiv.  1—6 ;  John  v.  10 ;  Mark  il.  23;  Matt.  xiL  10 ;  John  ix.  14  ;  Luke  xiii.  1-1 ; 
xvi.  16.    (See  Life  of  ChritL  U.  114.) 

•  Matt.  XV.  20. 

s  Mark  xiL    83  ;  Matt.  ix.  13 ;  xii.  7.  ^  Matt.  xix.  8;  Mark  x.  5-9. 

*  Matt.  xxii.  40.  7  gee  Rom.  xv.  9, 10,  IL 
^  Matt.  xv.  17 ;  Mark  viL  19.  *  John  x.  16^  vo^unf. 
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prinuuy  conceptions  of  Ohristianity  cut  away  at  the  very  roots  P  were  not  its 
most  beantifal  and  essendal  institutions  rendered  impossible  P  How  conld 
there  be  lore-feasts,  how  coold  there  be  celebrations  of  the  Lord's  Sapper,  how 
eonld  there  be  the  beaatif nl  spectacle  of  Christian  love  and  Christian  nnity,  if 
the  Church  was  to  be  composed,  not  of  members  joined  together  in  equal 
brotherhood,  but  of  a  proletariate  of  tolerated  Gentiles,  excluded  even  from 
the  privilege  of  eating  with  an  aristocracy  of  superior  Jews  P  Dim  and 
dwarfed  and  maimed  did  such  an  ideal  look  beside  the  grand  conception  of  the 
redeemed  nations  of  the  world  coming  to  Sion,  singing,  and  with  everlasting 
joy  upon  their  heads ! 

And  behind  all  these  uncertainties  towered  a  yet  vaster  and  more  eternal 
question.  Christ  had  died  to  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world ;  what  need, 
then,  could  there  be  of  sacrifices  P  What  significance  could  there  be  any  more 
in  the  shadow,  when  the  substance  had  been  granted  P  ^  Where  was  the  mean- 
ing of  types,  after  they  had  been  fulfilled  in  the  glorious  Antitype  P  What 
use  was  left  for  the  lamp  of  the  Tabernacle  when  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
had  risen  with  healing  in  £[b  wings  P 

Such  thoughts,  such  problems,  such  perplexities,  pressing  for  a  decided 
principle  which  shoidd  guide  men  in  their  course  of  action  amid  daily 
multiplying  difficulties,  must  inevitably  have  occupied,  at  this  period,  the 
thoughts  of  many  of  the  brethren.  In  the  heart  of  Peter  they  must  have  as- 
sumed yet  more  momentous  proportions,  because  on  him  in  many  respects  the 
iniUative  would  depend.^  The  destinies  of  the  world  during  centuries  of  his- 
tory— ^the  question  whether,  ere  that  brief  (teon  closed,  the  inestimable  benefits 
of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Christ  should  be  confined  to  the  sectaries  of  an 
obsolete  covenant  and  a  perishing  nationality,  or  extended  freely  to  all  the 
races  of  mankind—the  question  whether  weary  generations  should  be  forced 
to  accept  the  peculiarities  of  a  Semitic  tribe,  or  else  look  for  no  other  refuge 
than  the  shrines  of  Isis  or  the  Stoa  of  Athens-^all  depended,  humanly  speak- 
ing,  on  the  line  which  should  be  taken  by  one  who  claimed  no  higher  earthly 
intelligence  than  that  of  a  Jewish  fisherman.  But  Qod  always  chooses  His 
own  fitting  instruments.  In  the  decision  of  momentous  questions  rectitude 
of  heart  is  a  far  surer  guarantee  of  wisdom  than  power  of  intolleci  When 
the  unselfish  purpose  is  ready  to  obey,  the  supernatural  illumination  is  never 
wanting.  When  we  desire  only  to  do  what  is  right,  it  is  never  long  before  we 
hear  the  voice  behind  us  saying,  "  This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it,"  however 
much  we  might  be  otherwise  inclined  to  turn  aside  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the 
left. 

With  such  uncertainties  in  his  hcari,  but  also  with  such  desire  to  be  guided 
aright,  one  day  at  noon  Peter  mounted  to  the  fiat  roof  of  the  tanner's  house 
for  his  mid-day  prayer.^    It  is  far  from  impossible  that  the  house  may  have 

»  1  Cor.  xiii.  10 ;  Col.  ii.  17 ;  Heb.  x.  i. 
3  **  Lo  maffirior  Padre  di  famiglia"  (Dante,  Farad,  xxxii.  136). 
'  Matt.  X.  ZT ;  xxiv.  17 ;  Luke  xvii.  31.    House-tops  in  old  days  had  been  the  com* 
mon  scenes  of  idol-worship  (Jer.  xix.  13 :  Zeph.  i.  5,  so.). 
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been  on  the  very  spot  with  the  one  with  which  it  has  long  been  identified.  It 
is  at  the  sonth-weet  comer  of  the  little  town,  and  the  spring  in  the  conrtyard 
wonld  have  been  nsefol  to  the  tanner  if  he  carried  on  his  trade  in  the  place 
where  he  lived.  A  fig-tree  now  overshadows  it,  and  there  may  have  been  one 
oven  then  to  protect  the  Apostle  from  the  Syrian  snn.  In  any  case  his  eyes 
most  have  looked  on  identically  the  same  scene  which  we  may  now  witness 
from  that  spot :  a  small  Oriental  town  with  the  outline  of  its  flat  roofs  and 
low  sqnare  houses  relieved  by  trees  and  gardens;  a  line  of  low  dunes  and 
sandy  shore ;  a  sea  stretching  far  away  to  the  Isles  of  the  Gentiles — ^a  golden 
mirror  burning  under  the  rays  of  the  Eastern  noon  in  unbroken  light,  except 
where  it  is  rippled  by  the  wings  of  the  sea-birds  which  congregate  on  the 
slippery  rocks  beneath  the  town,  or  where  its  laey  swell  breaks  over  the  line  of 
reef  which  legend  has  connected  with  the  story  of  Andromeda.  It  is  a 
meeting-point  of  the  East  and  West.  Behind  us  lie  Philistia  and  the  Holy 
Land.  Beyond  the  Jordan,  and  beyond  tho  purple  hills  which  form  the  eastern 
ramparts  of  its  valley,  and  far  away  beyond  the  Euphrates,  were  the  countries 
of  those  immemorial  and  colossal  despotisms — ^the  giant  forms  of  empires 
which  had  passed  long  ago  "  on  their  way  to  ruin ; "  before  us — ^a  highway  for 
the  nations — are  the  inland  waters  of  the  sea  whose  shores  during  long  ages  of 
history  have  been  the  scene  of  all  that  is  best  and  greatest  in  the  progp:-ess  of 
mankind.  As  he  grazed  dreamily  on  sea  and  town  did  Peter  think  of  that  old 
prophet  who,  eight  centuries  before,  had  been  sent  by  Qod  from  that  very  port 
to  preach  I'epentanoe  to  one  of  those  mighty  kingdoms  of  the  perishing 
Gmi tiles,  and  whom  in  strange  ways  Grod  had  taught  P  ^ 

It  was  high  noon,  and  while  he  prayed  and  meditated,  the  Apostle,  who  all 
his  life  had  been  familiar  with  the  scanty  fare  of  poverty,  became  very  hungry. 
But  the  mid-day  meal  was  not  yet  ready,  and,  while  he  waited,  liis  hunger,  his 
uncertainties,  his  prayers  for  guidance,  wore  all  moulded  by  the  providence  of 
Gk)d,  to  the  fulfilment  of  His  own  high  ends.  There  is  something  inimitably 
natural  in  the  way  in  which  truths  of  transcendent  importance  were  brought 
home  to  the  seeker's  thoughts  amid  the  fantastic  crudities  of  mental  imagery. 
The  narrative  bears  upon  the  face  of  it  tho  marks  of  authenticity,  and  we  feel 
instinctively  that  it  b  the  closest  possible  reflection  of  the  form  in  which 
divine  guidance  came  to  the  honest  and  impetuous  Apostle  as,  in  the  hungry 
pause  which  followed  his  mid-day  supplications,  he  half -dozed,  half -meditated, 
on  the  hot  flat  roof  under  the  blazing  sky,  with  his  gaze  towards  the  West  and 
towards  the  future,  over  the  blazing  sea. 

A  sort  of  trance  came  over  him.' 

The  heaven  seemed  to  open.  Instead  of  the  burning  radiance  of  sky  and 
sea  there  shone  before  him  something  like  a  great  linon  sheet,'  which  was 
being  let  down  to  him  from  heaven  to  earth  by  ropes  which  held  it  at  the 
four  comers.^  '  In  its  vast  capacity,  as  in  the  hollow  of  some  great  ark,  he  saw 

1  Jonah  i.  3.  <  Acts  z.  10,  ey^ro  ^*  avr^  Uannt  (n,  A,  B,  0,  E,  kc), 

3  h$6vfi  (cf.  John  xiz.  40). 

*  This  seems  to  be  implied  In  the  Ipx^f  i*^  ^^-  BippcH.  762,  and  Wetst.  ad  I^fc.).   But 
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all  tlie  four-footed  beasts,  and  reptiles  of  the  earth,  and  fowls  of  the  air,^ 
while  a  voice  said  to  him,  "Rise,  Peter,  slay  and  eat."  But  eyen  in  his 
hanger,  kindled  yet  more  keenly  by  the  sight  of  food,  Peter  did  not  forget  the 
habits  of  his  training.  Among  these  animals  and  creeping  things  were  swine, 
and  camels,  and  rabbits,  and  creatures  which  did  not  chew  the  cud  or  divide  tlie 
hoof — all  of  which  had  been  distinctly  forbidden  by  the  Law  as  articles  of 
food.  Better  die  of  hunger  than  violate  the  rules  of  the  Kaahar,  and  est  such 
things,  the  very  thought  of  which  caused  a  shudder  to  a  Jew.'  It  seemed 
strange  to  Peter  that  a  voice  from  heaven  should  bid  him,  without  exception 
or  distinction,  to  slay  and  eat  creatures  among  which  the  unclean  were  thus 
mingled  with  the  dean ; — ^nay,  the  very  presence  of  the  unclean  among  them 
seemed  to  defile  the  entire  sheet.^  Brief  as  b  the  narrative  of  this  trance  in 
whidi  bodily  sensations  assuming  the  grotesque  form  of  objective  images 
became  a  medium  of  spiritual  illumination,^  it  is  clearly  implied  that  though 
pure  and  impure  animals  were  freely  mingled  in  the  great  white  sheet,  it  was 
mainly  on  the  latter  that  the  glance  of  Peter  fell,  just  as  it  was  with 
"  stnners  "  of  the  G^tiles,  and  their  admission  to  the  privileges  of  brother- 
hood, that  his  thoughts  must  have  been  mainly  occupied.  Accordingly,  with 
that  mmple  and  audacious  self-confidence  which  in  his  character  was  so  singu- 
larly mingled  with  fits  of  timidity  and  depression,  he  boldly  corrects  ihe  Voice 
which  orders  him,  and  reminds  the  Divine  Interlocutor  that  he  must,  so  to 
q>eak,  have  made  an  oversight.^ 

**  By  no  means.  Lord ! " — and  the  reader  will  immediately  recall  the  scone 
of  the  Crospel,  in  which  St.  Peter,  emboldened  by  Christ's  words  of  praise, 
took  Him  and  began  to  rebuke  Him,  saying,  "  Be  it  far  from  Thee,  Lord/' — 

ttUtUvw  Kol  are  wanting  in  M,  A,  B,  E.  The  Vulgate  has  "  quatuor  initiis  submitti  do 
caelo." 

>  Acti  X.  12,  wMvra  TO,  '*all  the,"  not  *'all  kinds  of,"  whioh  would  be  waynlU.  Augustine 
uses  the  comparison  of  the  ark  (c  Faust.  xiL  15) ;  omit  k&X  ra  9noia  (m,  A,  B,  ko,). 

s  On  the  Kfu^r,  see  tn/ro,  p.  245.  ^e  example  of  Daniel  {I  8-— 16)  made  the  Jews 
more  partieulKr.  Joiephns  {VU.  3)  tdls  us  that  KHne  priests  imprisoned  at  Rome  lired 
onlr  on  figs  and  nuts. 

^  In  the  lUmud  (Sanliedr.  f.  59,  col.  2)  there  is  a  curious  story  about  unclean  animals 
npematurally  represented  to  R.  Shimon  Ben  Chalaphtha,  irho  Bktys  than  for  food.  This 
leads  to  the  remark,  ** Nothing  undean  cornea  down  from  heavtn."  Have  we  here  an 
oblique  argument  against  the  significance  of  St.  Peter^s  vision  ?  B.  Ishmael  said  that  the 
esre  of  Israel  to  avoid  creeping  things  would  alone  have  been  a  reason  why  Gk>d  saved 
them  from  Egypt  {Babha  Mctzia^  f.  61,  2).  Yet  ever^  Sanhedrist  must  be  ingenious 
enough  to  prove  that  a  creeping  thine  is  clean  {Sanh^dnrif  f .  17, 1). 

*See  some  excellent  remarks  of  Neander,  Planting,  i.  73. 

*  Cf.  John  xiii.  8.  Increased  familiarity  with  Jewish  writings  invariably  deepens  our 
conviction  that  in  the  New  Testament  we  are  dealing  with  truthful  records.  Knowing 
as  we  do  the  reverence  of  the  Jews  for  divine  intimations,  we  might  well  have  supposed 
that  not  even  in  a  trance  would  Peter  have  raised  objections  to  the  mandate  of  the  bath- 
KoU  And  yet  wo  fijod  exactly  the  same  thing  in  Scripture  (1  Kings  xix.  14 ;  Jonah  iv. 
1,  9 ;  Jer.  i.  6),  in  the  previous  accounts  of  Peter  himself  (Matt,  xvi  22) ;  of  St.  Paul 
(Acts  xxii.  19) ;  and  in  the  TaJmudio  writings.  Few  stories  of  the  Talniud  convey  a 
more  unshaken  conviction  of  the  indefeasible  obligatoriness  of  the  Law  than  that  of  tho 
resistance  even  to  a  voice  from  heaven  by  the  assembled  Kabbis,  in  Babha  Metzta,  f .  69, 
2  (I  have  quoted  it  in  tiic  Expositor^  1877).  It  not  only  illustrates  the  point  immediately 
before  us,  but  also  shows  more  clearly  than  anythin,;  else  could  do  the  overwhelming 
forces  against  wliich  St.  Paul  had  to  fight  his  way. 
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'*  for,"  be  added,  with  a  tonch  of  genuine  Jadaio  pride,  "  I  never  ate  anytMng 
profane  or  unclean."  And  the  Voice  spake  a  second  time:  "What  God 
cleansed,  'profane'  not  thou;"  or,  in  the  less  energetic  periphrasis  of  our 
Version,  "  What  God  hath  cleansed,  that  call  not  thou  common."  This  was 
done  thrice,  and  then  the  vision  vanished.  The  sheet  was  suddenly  drawn  up 
into  heaven.  The  trance  was  over.  Peter  was  alone  with  his  own  thoughts ; 
all  was  hushed ;  there  came  no  murmur  more  from  the  blazing  heaven ;  at  his 
feet  rolled  silently  the  blazing  sea. 

What  did  it  mean  P  St.  Peter*s  hunger  was  absorbed  in  the  perplexit j  of 
interpreting  the  strange  symbols  by  which  he  felt  at  once  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  guiding  him  to  truth — ^to  truth  on  which  he  must  act,  however 
momentous  were  the  issues,  however  painful  the  immediate  results.  Was  that 
great  linen  sheet  in  its  whiteness  the  image  of  a  world  washed  white,^  and 
were  its  four  comers  a  sign  that  they  who  dwelt  therein  were  to  be  gathered 
irom  the  east  and  from  the  west,  from  the  north  and  from  the  south ;  and 
were  all  the  animals  and  creeping  things,  dean  and  unclean,  the  image  of  all 
the  races  which  inhabit  it  ?  And  if  so,  was  the  permission — ^nay,  the  com- 
mand— to  eat  of  the  unclean  no  less  than  of  the  clean  an  indication  that  the 
Levitical  Law  was  now  "ready  to  vanish  away;"^  and  that  with  it  must 
vanish  away,  no  less  inevitably,  that  horror  of  any  communion  with  GFentile 
races  which  rested  mainly  upon  its.  provisions  P  What  else  could  be  meant  by 
a  oommand  which  directly  contradicted  the  oommand  of  Moses  P'  Was  it 
really  meant  that  all  things  were  to  become  new  P  that  even  these  unclean 
things  were  to  be  regarded  as  let  down  from  heaven  P  and  that  in  this  new 
world,  this  pure  world.  Gentiles  were  no  longer  to  be  called  "  dogs,"  but  Jew 
and  Gentile  were  to  meet  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality,  cleansed  alike  by 
the  blood  of  OhristP 

Nor  is  the  connexion  between  the  symbol  and  the  thing  signified  quite  so 
distant  and  arbitrary  as  has  been  generally  supposed.  The  distincUon 
between  clean  and  unclean  meats  was  one  of  the  insuperable  barriers  between 
the  Gentile  and  the  Jew— a  barrier  which  prevented  all  intercourse  between 
them,  because  it  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  meet  at  the  same  table  or 
in  sodal  life.  In  the  society  of  a  G^entile,  a  Jew  was  liable  at  any  moment  to 
those  ceremonial  defilements  which  involved  all  kinds  of  seclusion  and  incon- 
venience ;  and  not  only  so,  but  it  was  mainly  by  partaking  of  tmclean  food 
that  the  Gentiles  became  themselves  so  unclean  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jews.  It 
is  hardly  possible  to  put  into  words  the  iuteusity  of  horror  and  revolt  with 
which  the  Jew  regarded  swine.*  They  were  to  him  the  very  ideal  and  quint- 
essence of  all  that  must  be  looked  upon  with  an  energetic  concentration  of 
disgust.  He  would  not  even  mention  a  pig  by  name,  but  spoke  of  it  as 
dabhar  acheer,  or  "  the  other  thing."    When,  in  the  days  of  Hyrcanus,  a  pig 

1  So  (Eomnenius.  -  Hob.  viii.  13.  ^  Lev  xi.  7 ;  Deut.  xiv.  8. 

*  Iia.  Ixv.  4 ;  IxvL  3 ;  2  Maoc.  vi.  18,  19 ;  Jos.  c.  Ap.  ii.  14.  The  abhorrence  wa» 
■hared  by  many  Eastern  nations  (Hdt.  ii.  47  :  Pliny,  H.  If,  viii  52 ;  Konvn).  This  was 
partly  due  to  its  filthy  habits  (2  Pet.  IL  22). 
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had  been  snrreptitioiisly  put  into  a  box  and  drawn  np  the  walk  of  Jorosalem, 
the  Jews  declared  that  a  shndder  of  earthquake  had  ran  throogh  four  hundred 
parasangg  of  the  Holy  Land.^  Yet  this  filthy  and  atrocions  creature,  which  could 
hardly  eren  be  thought  of  without  pollution,  was  not  only  the  chief  delicacy 
at  Gentile  banquets,'  but  was,  in  one  form  or  other,  one  of  the  commonest 
artideB  of  Gentile  consumption.  How  could  a  Jew  touch  or  speak  to  a  human 
being  who  of  deliberate  choice  had  banqueted  on  swine's  flesh,  and  who  might 
on  that  TOiy  day  hare  partaken  of  the  abomination  P  The  cleansing  of  all 
articles  of  food  involved  far  more  immediately  than  has  yet  been  noticed  the 
aooeptanoe  of  Gentiles  on  equal  footing  to  equal  privileges. 

And  doubtless,  as  such  thoughts  passed  through  the  soul  of  Peter,  he 
remembered  also  that  remarkable  **  parable  "  of  Jesus  of  which  ho  and  his 
brother  disciples  had  once  asked  the  explanation.  Jesus  in  a  few  words,  but 
with  both  of  the  emphatic  f  ormuls  which  He  adopted  to  call  special  attention 
to  any  utterance  of  more  than  ordinary  depth  and  solemnity — "  Hearken  unto 
wie,  every  one  of  you,  and  understand ;  '*  "  If  any  man  hath  ears  to  hear,  let 
him  hear,** ' — had  said,  "  There  is  nothing  from  without  a  man  entering  into 
him  which  can  defile  him."  What  He  had  proceeded  to  say— that  what 
truly  defiles  a  man  b  that  which  comes  out  of  him — ^was  easy  enough  to 
understand,  and  was  a  truth  of  deep  meaning;  but  so  difficult  had  it  been 
to  grasp  the  first  half  of  the  clause,  that  they  had  asked  Him  to  explain  a 
"  parable "  which  seemed  to  be  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  Mosaic  Law. 
Impressing  His  astonishment  at  their  want  of  insight,  He  had  shown  them 
that  what  entered  into  a  man  from  without  did  but  become  a  part  of  his 
material  organism,  entering,  "  not  into  the  heart,  but  into  the  belly,  and  so 
passing  into  the  draught."  This,  Hb  said— as  now  for  the  first  time, 
perhaps,  flashed  with  full  conviction  into  the  mind  of  Peter— MAEiNa  all 
XSATS  PUBE ;  ♦— as  he  proceeded  afterwards  to  develop  those  weighty  truths 
about  the  inward  character  of  all  real  pollution,  and  the  genesb  of  all  crime 
from  evil  thoughts,  which  convey  so  solemn  a  warning.  To  me  it  seems  that 
it  was  the  trance  and  vision  of  Joppa  which  first  made  Peter  realise  the  true 
meaning  of  Christ  in  one  of  those  few  distinct  utterances  in  which  he  had 
intimated  the  coming  annulment  of  the  Mosaic  Law.  It  is,  doubtless,  due  to 
the  fact  that  St.  Peter,  as  tho  informant  of  St.  Mark  in  writing  his  Gospel, 

1  Jer,  BerachM,  iv.  1 ;  Derenbourg.  Palest.  114 ;  Griit*.  uL  480.  (The  story  is  also 
told  in  Babha  Kama,  f.  82,  2 ;  3fenaMth,  f.  64,  2 :  Sotahy  f.  49,  2.) 

«  5ttmm,inPUut.  Cure,  it  3,  44;  Pen.  i  53;  Plin.  H,  If,  xi  37. 

5  Mark  viL  14, 16. 

*  Mark  vii.  19.  This  interpretation,  due  originally  to  the  early  Fathers— being  found 
in  ChryBOstom,  Horn,  in  MaU.  li.  p.  526,  and  Gregory  Thaumaturgos— was  revived,  forty 
Tears  ago,  hj  the  Ber.  F.  Field,  in  a  note  of  his  edition  of  St.  Chrysostom's  Homilies 
(iii  112).  (See  Expositor  tor  1876,  where  I  have  examined  the  passage  at  length.)  Here, 
however,  it  lay  unnoticed,  till  it  gained,  quite  recently,  the  attention  which  it  deserved. 
The  true  reading  is  certainly  koAux'^mk  not  the  tcaSapi^ov  of  our  edition— a  reading  due,  in 
all  probability,  to  the  impossibility  of  making  KaSapiCiv  agree  with  tU^eipwya.  The  loss  of 
the  true  interpretation  has  been  very  serious.  Now,  however,  it  is  happily  revived.  It 
has  a  more  direct  bearing  than  any  other  on  the  main  practical  difficulty  of  the  Apostolic 
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and  iho  sole  tdtimate  authority  for  this  vision  in  the  Acts,  is  the  sonroe  of 
both  narratires,  that  we  owe  the  hitherto  unnoticed  drcomstanoe  that  the  two 
verbs  ** cleanse*'  and  "profane" — ^both  in  a  peculiarly  pregnant  sense — are 
the  two  most  prominent  words  in  the  narrative  of  both  events. 

While  Peter  thus  pondered — ^perplexed,  indeed,  but  with  a  new  light 
dawning  in  his  soul — the  circumstance  occurred  which  gave  to  his  vision 
its  full  significance.  Trained,  like  all  Jews,  in  unquestioning  belief  of  a 
daily  Providence  exercised  over  the  minutest  no  less  than  over  the  greatest 
events  of  life,  Peter  would  have  been  exactly  in  the  mood  which  was  prepared 
4o  accept  any  further  indication  of  God's  will  from  whatever  source  it  came. 
The  recognised  source  of  such  guidance  at  this  epoch  was  the  utterance  of 
voices  apparently  accidental  which  the  Jews  reckoned  as  their  sole  romaining 
kind  of  inspired  teaching,  and  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Bath'KoV 
The  first  words  heard  by  Peter  after  his  singular  trance  were  in  the  voices  of 
Gentiles.  In  the  courtyard  below  him  were  three  Gentiles,  of  whom  one  was 
in  the  garb  of  a  soldier.  Having  asked  their  way  to  the  house  of  Simon  the 
Tanner,  they  were  now  inquiring  whether  a  certain  Simon,  who  bore  the 
surname  of  Peter,  was  lodging  there.  Instantly  there  shot  through  his  mind 
a  gleam  of  heavenly  light.  He  saw  the  divine  connexion  between  the  vision 
of  his  trance  and  the  inquiry  of  these  Gentiles,  and  a  Voice  within  him 
warned  him  that  these  men  had  come  in  accordance  with  an  express  intima- 
tion of  Grod's  will,  and  that  he  was  to  go  with  them  without  question  or 
hesitation.  He  instantly  obeyed.  He  descended  from  the  roof,  told  the 
messengers  he  was  the  person  whom  they  were  seeking,  and  asked  their 
business.  They  were  the  bearers  of  a  strange  message.  "  Cornelius,"  they 
said,  *'  a  centurion,  a  just  man,  and  a  worshipper  of  God,  to  whose  virtues  Hio 
entire  Jewish  nation  bore  testimony,  had  received  an  angelic  intimation  to 
send  for  him,  and  hear  his  instructions."  Peter  at  onoe  offered  them  the  free 
and  simple  hospitality  of  the  East ;  and  as  it  was  too  hot  and  they  were  too 
tired  to  start  at  once  on  their  homeward  journey,  they  rested  there  until  the 
following  morning.  Further  conversation  would  have  made  Peter  aware  that 
Cornelius  was  a  centurion  of  the  Italian  band ;  *  that  not  only  he,  but  all  his 
house,  "  feared  Qod  j "  that  the  generosity  of  his  almsgiving  and  the  earnest- 
ness of  his  prayers  were  widely  known ;  and  that  the  intimation  to  send  for 
Peter  had  been  given  to  him  while  he  was  fasting  on  the  previous  day  at  three 
o'clock.  He  had  acted  upon  it  so  immediately  that,  in  spite  of  the  heat  and 
the  distance  of  thirty  miles  along  shore  and  plain,  his  messengers  had  arrived 
at  Joppa  by  the  following  noon. 

The  next  morning  they  all  started  on  the  journey  which  was  to  involve 
such  momentous  issnes  How  deeply  alive  St.  Peter  himself  was  to  the 
consequences  which  might  ensue  from  his  act  is  significantly  shown  by  his 

»  Lijcof  Christ,  i.  118. 

2  The  Italian  cohort  was  probably  one  coinposeil  of  **  Velones,**  Italian  volunteers. 
** Cohors  niilitum  Tolontaria,  ^uae  ea*  in  Syria**  (Gruter,  /twcr.  i.  434 ;  Akerman,  Num, 
Iflnstr.  34).     It  would  be  specially  required  at  Csesarea. 
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iiiTiimg  no  fewer  than  six  of  the  brethren  at  Joppa  to  accompany  him,  and  to 
bo  iritneeses  of  all  that  shonld  take  placc.^ 

The  journey — since  Orientals  are  leisurely  in  their  movements,  and  they 
eoold  only  trarel  during  the  oool  hours — occupied  two  days.  Thus  it  was  not 
until  the  fourth  day  after  the  yision  of  Cornelius  tliat,  for  the  first  time 
during  two  thousand  years,  the  Jew  and  the  Grcntile  met  on  the  broad 
grounds  of  perfect  religious  equality  before  God  their  Father.  Struck  with 
the  sacredness  of  the  occasion — struck,  too,  it  may  be,  by  somethiug  in  the 
appearance  of  the  chief  of  the  Apostles — Cornelius,  who  had  risen  to  meet 
Peter  on  the  threshold,  prostrated  himself  at  his  feet,*  as  we  are  told  that, 
three  hundred  years  before,  Alexander  the  Great  had  done  at  the  feet  of  the 
EBgh  Pri^  Jaddua,^  and,  six  hundred  years  afterwards,  Edwin  of  Deira  did 
at  the  feet  of  Paulinus.^  Instantly  Peter  raised  the  pious  soldier,  and,  to  the 
amazement  doubtless  of  the  brethren  who  accompanied  him,  perhaps  eyen  to 
bis  own  astonishment,  yiolated  all  the  traditions  of  a  lifetime,  as  well  as  the 
national  customs  of  many  centuries,  by  walking  side  by  side  with  him  in  free 
conTersation  into  the  presence  of  his  assembled  Gentile  relatives.  This  he 
did,  not  from  the  forgetfulness  of  an  enthusiastic  moment,  but  with  the 
avowal  that  he  was  doing  that  which  had  been  hitherto  regarded  as  irreligious,^ 
but  doing  it  in  accordance  with  a  divine  revelation.  Cornelius  then  related 
the  causes  which  had  led  him  to  send  for  Peter,  and  the  Apostle  began  his 
solemn  address  to  them  with  the  memorable  statement  that  now  he  perceived 
with  nndoubted  certainty  that  "  God  is  no  bespecter  of  pbbsons,  but 

IN  EVERY  NATION  HE  THAT  PEABBTH  HiM  AND  WOBKETH  BIOHTEOUS- 

NES8  IS  ACCEPTABLE  TO  HiM.'*  *  Never  were  words  more  noble  uttered. 
But  we  must  not  interpret  them  to  mean  the  same  proposition  as  that  which 
is  so  emphatically  repudiated  by  the  English  Reformers,  "  That  every  man 
shall  be  saved  by  the  law  or  sect  which  he  professeth,  so  that  he  be  diligent  to 
frame  his  life  according  to  that  law  and  the  light  of  Nature/'  Had  this 
been  the  meaning  of  the  Apostle— a  meaning  which  it  would  be  an  immense 
anachronism  to  attribute  to  him — ^it  would  have  been  needless  for  him  to 
preach  to  Cornelius,  as  he  proceeded  to  do,  the  leading  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  faith ;  it  would  have  been  sufficient  for  him  to  bid  Cornelius  con- 
tone  in  prayer  and  charity  without  unfolding  to  him  **only  the  name  of 
JesuB  Christ  whereby  men  must  be  saved."  The  indifference  of  nationality 
was  the  thought  in  Peter's  mind;  not  by  any  means  the  indifference  of 

>  Compare  Acts  z.  23  with  xL  12. 

*  D  and  the  Syr.  have  the  prac^matio  addition,  "And  when  Peter  drew  near  to 
OflMarea,  one  oi  tha  alavM  nmning  forward  ^ve  notice  that  he  had  arrived;  and 
CknmeliuB  springing  forth,  and  meeting  him,  faUing  at  his  feet,  worshqiped  him.'' 

«  See  Jos.  AnU.  xi.  8,  §  5. 

*  The  stonr  is  told  in  Bede,  ^!d.  ffitt.  Angl,  ii  12. 

»  Acts  X.  fe,  iiBiiurov :  cf .  John  xviii.  28.    lightf .  Hor,  iT«5r.  ad  Matt,  xriii  17. 

*  8t.  Peter's  words  are  the  most  categorical  contrndiotion  of  the  Rabbinic  comments 
on  Prov.  ziv.  34,  which  asserted  that  any  righteous  acts  done  by  the  Gentiles  were  sin  to 
them.  Sach  was  tift  thesis  mairftained  even  by  Hillelites  like  Gamaliel  II.  and  R. 
Elieeer  of  Modin  {Bahha  Bathra,  f.  10,  2).     (F.  i»>/m,  pp.  429,  4H.) 
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religions.  All  who,  to  the  utmost  of  the  opportunities  youchsaf  ed  to  them, 
fear  and  love  Qod  with  sincerity  of  heart,  shall  be  saved  by  Christ's  rodemp. 
tion ;  some  of  them — many  of  them — will  He  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  ffim  in 
this  life ;  all  of  them  shall  see  Him  and  know  THm  in  the  life  to  oome.^ 

Accordingly  Peter  proceeded  to  recall  to  these  Grentiles  all  that  they  had 
heard  ^  of  the  preaching  of  peace  by  Jesus  Christ  the  Lord  of  all ;  of  ^s  life 
and  ministry  after  the  baptism  of  John ;  how  Gk>d  anointed  Him  with  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  with  power ;  how  He  went  about  doing  good,  and  healing  all 
who  were  under  the  tyranny  of  the  devil ;  and  then  of  the  Crucifixion  and 
Resurrection  from  the  dead,  of  which  the  disciples  were  the  appointed  wit- 
nesses, commissioned  by  the  Voice  of  their  risen  Lord  to  testify  that  He  is  the 
destined  Judge  of  quick  and  dead.  And  while  Peter  was  proceeding  to  show 
from  the  Prophets  that  all  who  believed  on  Him  should  through  His  name 
receive  remission  of  sins,  suddenly  on  these  unbaptised  Grentiles  no  less  than 
on  the  Jews  who  were  present,  fell  that  inspired  emotion  of  superhuman 
utterance  which  was  the  signature  of  Pentecost.  "  The  Holy  Ghost  fell  upon 
them."  The  six  brethren  who  had  accompanied  Peter  from  Joppa  might  well 
be  amazed.  Here  were  men  unbaptised,  uncircumcised,  unclean — ^men  who 
had  been  idolaters,  dogs  of  the  Grentiles,  eaters  of  the  undean  beast,  whose 
touch  involved  ceremonial  pollution — speaking  and  praising  Gk>d  in  the 
utterances  which  could  only  come  from  hearts  stirred  by  divine  influence  to 
their  most  secret  depth.  With  bold  readiness  Peter  seized  the  favourable 
moment.  The  spectacle  which  he  had  witnessed  raised  him  above  ignoble 
prejudices,  and  the  rising  tide  of  conviction  swept  away  the  dogmas  and 
habits  of  his  earlier  years.  Appealing  to  this  proof  of  the  spiritual  equality 
of  the  Gentile  with  the  Jew,  he  asked  "  whether  any  one  coidd  forbid  water 
for  their  baptism  P  "  No  one  cared  to  dispute  the  cogency  of  this  proof  that 
it  was  Grod's  will  to  admit  Cornelius  and  his  friends  to  the  privileges  of 
Christian  brotherhood.  Peter  not  only  commanded  them  to  be  baptised  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  but  even  freely  accepted  their  invitation  "  to  tarry  with 
them  certain  days.*' 

The  news  of  a  revolution  so  astounding  was  not  long  in  reaching  Jerusalem, 
and  when  Peter  returned  to  the  Holy  City  he  was  met  by  the  sterner  zealots 
who  had  joined  Christianity,  by  those  of  whom  we  shall  henceforth  hear  so 
often  as  "those  of  the  circumcision,"  with  the  fierce  indignant  murmur, 
**Thou  wenteat  into  the  J^mse  of  men  uncvrcumciaed,  and  didst  bat  wite 
thbm!**^  To  associate  with  them,  to  enter  their  houses,  was  not  that  pol- 
lution enough  P  to  touch  in  familiar  intercourse  men  who  had  never  received 
the  seal  of  the  covenant,  to  be  in  daily  contact  with  pec^le  who  might,  no  one 
knew  how  recently,  have  had  "  broth  of  abominable  things  in  their  vessels  "— 

>  Of.  Bom.  VL  6, 10, 14, 15. 

3  Acta  X.  S6.  To  understand  Hk  k&yw  here  in  the  Johumine  sense  seems  to  me 
utterly  uncritioaL 

s  "  He  who  eats  with  an  undronmcised  person,  eats,  as  it  were,  with  a  dog :  he  who 
touches  him,  touches,  as  it  were,  a  dead  bodr ;  and  he  who  bathes  in  the  same  place  with 
him,  bathesi  as  it  were,  with  a  lei»er  "  {PirKC  Rahbi  EHcser,  29). 
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was  not  ibis  sufficienOj  horrible  ?  Bnt  **  to  eat  with  tliem " — to  cat  food 
prepared  by  Gentiles — ^to  taste  meat  which  had  been  illegally  killed  by  Gentile 
bands — to  neglect  the  roles  of  the  Kashar — to  take  food  from  dishes  which 
any  sort  of  unclean  insect  or  airimal,  nay  eyen  "  the  other  thing,"  might  have 
defiled — ^was  it  to  be  thought  of  without  a  shudder  P^ 

Thus  Peter  was  met  at  Jerusalem  by  something  very  like  an  impeftchment, 
but  be  confronted  the  storm  with  perfect  courage.'  What  he  had  done  he 
had  not  done  arbitrarily,  but  step  by  step  under  direct  divine  guidance.  He 
detailed  to  them  his  vision  on  the  roof  at  Joppa,  and  the  angelic  appearance 
which  bad  suggested  the  message  of  Cornelius.  Finally  he  appealed  to  the 
ou^Mmring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  had  been  manifested  in  those  Grentiles 
by  the  very  same  signs  as  in  themselves.  Was  not  this  the  promised  baptism 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  P  was  it  not  a  proof  that  God  accepted  these  Gentiles 
no  less  fully  than  He  accepted  them  ?    "  What  was  I  that  I  could  withstand 

God?** 

The  bold  defence  silenced  for  a  time  the  adversaries  of  an  innovation  which 
ihey  regarded  as  unscriptural  and  disloyal.  They  could  not  dispute  facts 
authenticated  by  the  direct  testimony  of  their  six  brethren — whom  Peter, 
eonsdous  of  the  seriousness  of  the  crisis,  had  very  prudently  brought  with 
liim  from  Joppa — nor  could  they  deny  the  apparent  approval  of  heaven. 
The  feeling  of  the  majority  was  in  favour  of  astonished  but  grateful  acquies- 
eence.  Subsequent  events  prove  only  too  plainly  that  there  was  at  any  rate 
a  displeased  minority,  who  were  quite  unprepared  to  sacrifice  their  monopoly 
of  precedence  in  the  equal  kingdom  of  God.  Even  in  the  language  of  the 
others*  we  seem  to  catch  a  faint  echo  of  reluctance  and  surprise.  Nor  would 
ihey  admit  any  general  principle.  The  only  point  which  they  conceded  was — 
not  that  the  Gtentiles  were  to  be  admitted,  without  circumcision,  to  full  com- 
munion, still  less  that  Jews  would  be  generally  justified  in  eating  with  them, 
as  Peter  had  done — but  only  that  "  God  had,  it  seemed,  to  the  Gentiles  also 
granted  repentance  unto  Hfe." 

Meanwhile,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  in  entire  independence  of  these 
initial  movements,  the  Church  had  been  undergoing  a  new  and  vast  develop- 
ment in  Syria,  which  transferred  the  position  of  the  metropolis  of  Christianity 
from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch,  as  completely  as  it  was  to  bo  afterwards  trans- 
ferred from  Antioch  to  Bome. 

*  To  thii  day  orthodox  Jewi  submit  to  any  inconvenience  rather  than  touch  meat 
kiQedby  a  GentUe  butcher  (MoCaul,  OW  PoM*,  307, teq.).  Thii  leads  sometimes  not 
only  to  a  monopoly,  but  even  to  a  downright  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  butcher  who 
has  the  badima  (Frankl,  Jem  in  the  Eattf  ii. ). 

'  Aeti  zi.  2.  Bumpivotrro  wfjtnavT6v.   Of.  Jud.  9. 
t  Aetaxi*  18^  ip«yi.icalto«$  i9rtau% 
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ANTIOOH. 
CHAPTER   XVI. 

THE  SECOND  CAPITAL  OF  CHEISTLA.NITT. 

«  QuoB,  per  flagitia  invisos,  vulgua  ChrUtienos  appellabat." — Tac.  Ann.  xv.  44. 
Xpiffrt(uf6s  tlfii. — Mart,  Folye,  iii. 

wpoa'^Keu6fi€0a, — Clem.  Rom. 

OitK  avroi  fi\eur^fiov(n  rh  KoXhy  6yofia  rh  iirtK\r}0\y  i<p*  u/toj ;  — Ja3.  ii.  7. 

E2  6vtiZl(t<r0t  iv  hv6fMri  Xpitrrov,  fitucdptoi. — 1  Pet.  iv.  14. 

"Nomen  .  ,  .  quod  sicut  ung^entum  difPusum  longe  lateque  rodolet.** — Gal. 
Tyr.  iv.  9. 

**  Oditur  ergo  in  hominibns  innocuis  ctiam  nomcn  innocuum." — ^Tbbt.  ApoL  3. 

The  overruling  Providence  of  God  is  so  clearly  marked  in  the  progress  of 
human  events  that  the  Christian  hardly  needs  any  further  proof  that  "  there 
is  a  hand  that  g^des.*'  In  the  events  of  his  own  little  life  the  perspective  of 
God*s  dealings  is  often  hidden  from  him,  but  when  he  watches  the  story  of 
nations  and  of  religions  he  can  clearly  trace  the  divine  purposes,  and  see  the 
lessons  which  G^d's  hand  has  written  on  every  page  of  history.  What  seems 
to  be  utter  ruin  is  often  complete  salvation;  what  was  regarded  as  cruel 
disaster  constantly  turns  out  to  be  essential  blessing. 

It  was  so  with  the  persecution  which  ensued  on  the  death  of  Stephen. 
Had  it  been  less  inquisitorial,  it  would  not  have  accomplished  its  destined 
purpose.  The  Saul  who  laid  in  ruins  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  was  uncon- 
sciously deepening  the  foundations  of  circumstance  on  which  hereafter — ^the 
same  and  not  the  same — ^he  should  rear  the  superstructure  of  the  Church  of 
God.  Saul  the  persecutor  was  doing,  by  opposite  means,  the  same  work  as 
Paul  the  Apostle. 

For  when  the  members  of  the  infant  Church  fled  terror-stricken  from  the 
Holy  City,  they  carried  with  them  far  and  wide  the  good  tidingfs  of  the 
Jerusalem  above.  At  first,  as  was  natural,  they  spoke  to  Jews  alone.  It 
would  be  long  before  thoy  would  hear  how  Philip  had  evangelised  Samaria, 
and  how,  by  his  baptism  of  the  eunuch,  he  had  admitted  into  the  Church  of 
Christ  one  whom  Moses  had  excluded  h*om  the  congregation  of  Israel.  The 
baptism  of  the  pious  soldier  had  taken  place  still  later,  and  the  knowledge  of 
it  could  not  at  once  reach  the  scattered  Christians.  In  Phoenicia,  therefore, 
and  in  Cyprus,  their  preaching  was  confined  at  first  within  the  limits  of 
Judabm;  nor  was  it  until  the  wandering  Hellenists  had  reached  Antioch 
tliat  they  boldly  ventured  TO  preach  to  the  gentiles,^     Whether  theso 

I  Acts  xi.  20.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  ^BXXyaiSf  and  not  'EAAiptvra?  (which  is 
accepted  by  our  version,  and  rendered  "Grecians")  la  tne  tnic  reading.     (1)  External 
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Gentilos  were  sncli  only  as  had  already  embraced  the  "  Noachian  dispensation," 
or  whether  they  included  others  who  had  in  no  sense  become  adherents  of  the 
synagogue,  we  are  not  told.  Greek  proselytes  were  at  this  period  common  in 
ereiy  considerable  city  of  the  Empire,^  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
they  furnished  a  majority,  at  any  rate,  of  the  new  conTerts.  However  this 
may  have  been,  the  work  of  these  nameless  Evangelists  was  eminently 
successful.  It  received  the  seal  of  God's  blessing,  and  a  large  multitude  ot 
Greeks  turned  to  the  Lord.  The  fact,  so  much  obscured  by  the  wrong  read- 
ing followed  by  our  English  Version,  is  nothing  less  than  tiie  beginning,  on  a 
laige  scale,  of  the  canvernon  of  the  OentUes.  It  is  one  of  the  great  momenta 
in  the  ascensive  work  begun  by  Stephen,  advanced  by  Philip,  authorised  by 
Peter,  and  finally  culminating  in  the  life,  mission,  and  Epistles  of  St  PauL 

When  the  news  reached  Jerusalem,  it  excited  great  attention,  and  the 
members  of  the  Church  determined  to  despatch  one  of  their  number  to  watch 
what  was  going  on.  Their  choice  of  an  emissary  showed  that  as  yet  the  counsels 
of  the  party  of  moderation  prevailed,  for  they  despatched  the  large-hearted  and 
conciliatory  Barnabas.  His  Levitical  descent,  and  the  sacrifice  which  he  had 
made  of  his  property  to  the  common  fund,  combined  with  his  sympathetic 
^irit  and  liberal  culture  to  give  him  a  natural  authority,  which  he  had  alwayr 
used  on  the  side  of  charity  and  wisdom. 

The  arrival  of  such  a  man  was  an  especial  blessing.  This  new  church, 
which  was  so  largely  composed  of  Gentiles,  was  destined  to  be  afresh  starling- 
point  in  the  career  of  Christianity.  Barnabas  saw  the  grace  of  Grod  at  work, 
and  rejoiced  at  it,  and  justified  his  happy  title  of  '*  the  son  of  exhortation," 

endenoe  in  favour  of  'EAAifr«f  !■  indeed  defective,  nnce  it  is  only  found  in  A  (which  alio 
has  *£AA)|ra(,  even  in  ix.  29,  where  EAAtp^toroc  is  the  only  possible  reading)  and  D.  M  has 
iMiyycXi<rraf ,  which  has  been  altered  into  'EAAiyrac ;  but  both  H  and  B  read  mu  before 
cAoAovr,  which  indicates  a  new  and  important  statement.  Some  of  the  most  important 
versions  are  valueless  as  evidence  of  reading  in  this  instance,  boMuse  thev  have  no 
specific  word  by  which  to  distinguish  'EXXiivtmu  and  *EAAifrct.  CEcnmenios  and  Theophy- 
lact  read  'EAAijiovTaf,  and  so  does  Chrysostom  in  his  text,  but  in  his  commentary  he 
accepts  'EAAi)ra«,  as  does  Eusebius.  But  (2)  if  we  torn  to  internal  evidence  it  is  clear 
that  "Greeks,"  not  "Grecians'* — t.f.,  Oentites,  not  Greek-speakinff  Jews — is  the  only 
admissible  reading ;  for  (i.)  Hellenists  were,  of  course,  Jews,  and  as  it  is  perfectly 
certain  that  the  *lov3«Auf  of  the  previous  verse  cannot  mean  only  Hebraists,  this  verM 
20  would  add  nothing  whatever  to  the  narrative  if  "  Hellenists  "  were  the  right  reading, 
(ii)  The  statement  comes  as  the  cequel  and  crowoing  point  of  narratives,  of  which  it  h  ^s 
beeio  the  express  object  to  describe  the  admission  of  OentiUt  into  the  Church.  The 
reading  **  MellenitU  obscures  the  verse  on  which  the  entire  narrative  of  the  Acts 
hinges,  (iii.)  The  conversion  of  a  number  of  Hellenists  at  Antioch  would  have  excited 
no  special  notice,  and  reauired  no  special  mission  of  inquinr,  seeing  that  the  existing 
Church  at  Jerusalem  itself  consisted  larEply  of  Hellenists.  The  entire  context,  therefore, 
conclusively  proves  that  'EAAmwf  is  the  right  reading,  and  it  has  according^  been  received 
into  the  text,  in  spite  of  the  external  evidence  against  it,  by  all  the  best  editors — 
Oriesbaeh,  Lachmaan,  Schols,  Tischendorf,  Meyer,  Alford,  &o.  The  reason  for  the 
eormption  of  the  text  seems  to  have  been  an  assumption  that  this  narrative  is  retrospec' 
tive.  and  that  to  suppose  the  admission  of  Gentiles  into  the  faith  before  Peter  had  opened 
to  them  the  doors  of  the  kingdom  would  be  to  derogate  from  his  anthority.  Bat  this 
preaching  at  Antioch  may  have  been  subsequent  to  the  conversion  of  Cornelius :  and  it 
was,  in  any  case,  the  autnority  of  Peter  which  for  the  majority  of  the  Church  inoon- 
trorertibly  settled  the  claim  of  the  Gentiles. 
1  SeeActoxiv.  1;  xriii.  4;  John  xii  20. 
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bj  oxhorting  the  believers  to  cleave  to  tbe  Lord  with  pnrpose  of  heart. 
His  ministry  won  over  converts  in  still  larger  numbers,  for,  as  Lnke  adds 
with  emphatic  commendation,  "  he  was  a  good  man,  and  fall  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  faith." 

The  work  multiplied  in  his  hands,  and  needed  so  much  wisdom,  knowledge, 
and  energy,  that  he  soon  felt  the  need  of  a  colleague.  Doubtless,  had  he 
desired  it,  he  could  have  secured  the  co-operation  of  one  of  the  Apostles,  or  of 
their  trusted  adherents.  But  Barnabas  instinctively  perceived  that  a  fresher 
point  of  view,  a  clearer  insight,  a  wider  culture,  a  more  complete  immunity 
from  prejudices  were  needed  for  so  lai^  and  delicate  a  task.  Himself  a 
Grecian,  and  now  called  upon  to  minister  not  only  to  Grecians  but  to  Greeks, 
he  longed  for  the  aid  of  one  who  would  nuuntain  the  causo  of  truth  and 
liberality  with  superior  ability  and  more  unflinching  conviction.  There  was 
but  one  man  who  in  any  degree  met  his  requirements — ^it  was  the  delegate  of 
the  Sanhedrin,  the  zealot  of  the  Pharisees,  the  once  persecuting  Saul  of  Tarsus. 
Since  his  escape  from  Jerusalem,  Saul  had  been  more  or  less  unnoticed  by  the 
leading  Apostles.  We  lose  sight  of  him  at  CsBsarea,  apparently  starting  on  his 
way  to  Tarsus,  and  all  that  Barnabas  now  knew  about  him  was  that  he  was 
living  quietly  at  home,  waiting  the  Lord's  calL  Accordingly  he  set  out,  to 
seek  for  him,  and  the  turn  of  expression  seems  to  imply  that  it  was  not  with- 
out difficulty  that  he  found  him.  Paul  readily  accepted  the  invitation  to 
leave  his  seclusion,  and  join  his  fripnd  in  this  new  work  in  the  great  capital  of 
Syria.  Thus,  twice  over,  did  Barnabas  save  Saul  for  the  work  of  Christianity. 
To  his  self -effacing  nobleness  is  due  the  honour  of  recognising,  before  they 
had  yet  been  revealed  to  others,  the  fiery  vigour,  the  indomitable  energy,  the 
splendid  courage,  the  illuminated  and  illuminating  intellect,  which  were 
destined  to  spend  themselves  in  the  high  endeavour  to  ennoble  and  evangelise 
the  world. 

No  place  could  have  been  more  suitable  than  Antloch  for  the  initial  stage 
of  such  a  ministry.  The  queen  of  the  East,  the  third  metropolis  of  the  world, 
the  roddence  of  the  imperial  Legate  of  Syria,  this  vast  city  of  perhaps  500,000 
souls  must  not  be  judged  of  by  the  diminished,  shrunken,  and  earthquake- 
shattered  Antakieh  of  to-day.^  It  was  no  mere  Oriental  town,  with  low  flat 
roofs  and  dingy  narrow  streets,  but  a  Greek  capital  enriched  and  enlarged  by 
Roman  munificence.  It  is  situated  at  the  point  of  junction  between  the  chains 
of  Lebanon  and  Taurus.  Its  natural  position  on  the  northern  slope  of  Mount 
Silpins,  with  a  navigable  river,  the  broad,  historic  Orontes,  flowing  at  its  feet, 
was  at  once  commanding  and  beautiful.  The  windings  of  the  river  enriched 
the  whole  well- wooded  plain,  and  as  the  city  was  but  sixteen  miles  from  the 
shore,  the  sca-breczcs  gave  it  health  and  coolness.  These  natural  advantages 
had  been  largely  increased  by  the  lavish  genius  of  ancient  art.  Built  by  the 
Seleucido)'  as  the  royal  residence  of  their  dynasty,  its  wide  circuit  of  many 
miles  was  surrounded  by  walls  of  astonbhing  height  and  thickness,  which  had 

1  It  is  now  a  fifth-rato  Torkiih  town  of  &000  inhftbitiuiti.    (Porter'f  S^ria,  p.  56S.) 

2  B.C.  301,  Apr.  2a 
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been  carried  across  rayines  and  over  motmtaiii  summits  with  snoli  daring 
magnificonce  of  conception  as  to  give  the  city  the  aspect  of  being  defended  by 
its  own  encircling  mountains,  as  though  those  gigantic  bulwarks  were  but  its 
natural  walls.  The  palace  of  the  kings  of  Syria  was  on  an  island  formed  by 
an  artificial  channel  of  the  riirer.  Through  the  entire  length  of  the  city,  from 
the  Golden  or  Daphne  gate  on  the  west,  ran  for  nearly  five  miles  a  fine  corso 
adorned  with  trees,  colonnades,  and  statues.  Originally  constructed  by 
Seleucus  Nicator,  it  had  been  continued  by  Herod  the  Great,  who,  at  once  to 
gratify  his  passion  for  architecture,  and  to  reward  the  people  of  Antioch  for 
iheir  good- will  towards  the  Jews,  had  payed  it  for  two  miles  and  a  half  with 
blocks  of  white  marble.^  Broad  bridges  spanned  the  river  and  its  yarious 
affluents;  baths,  aqueducts,  basilicas,  yillas,  theatres,  clustered  on  the  leyel 
plain,  and,  overshadowed  by  picturesque  and  rugged  eminences,  gave  the 
city  a  splendour  worthy  of  its  fame  as  only  inferior  in  grandeur  to  Alex- 
andria and  Rome..  Mingled  with  this  splendour  were  innumerable  signs 
of  luxury  and  comfort.  Under  the  spreading  plane-trees  that  shaded  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  among  gardens  brightened  with  masses  of  flowers, 
sparkled  amid  groves  of  laurel  and  myrtle  the  gay  villas  of  tlie  wealthier 
inhabitants,  bright  with  Greek  frescoes,  and  adorned  with  every  refinement 
which  Roman  wealth  had  borrowed  from  Ionian  luxury.  Art  had  lent  its  aid 
to  enhance  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  one  colossal  crag  of  Mount  Silpius, 
which  overlooked  the  city,  had  been  carved  into  human  semblance  by  the  skill 
of  Leios.  In  the  days  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  a  pestilence  had  ravaged  the 
kingdom,  and  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  gods,  the  king  had  ordered  the 
sculptor  to  hew  the  mount-ain-mass  into  one  vast  statue.  The  huge  grim  face, 
under  the  rooky  semblance  of  a  crown,  stared  over  the  Forum  of  the  city,  and 
was  known  to  the  Antioohenes  as  the  Charonium,  being  supposed  to  represent 
iheheadof 

"  That  grim  ferryman  which  poets  write  of," 

who  conveyed  the  souls  of  the  dead  in  his  dim-gleaming  boat  across  the  waters 
of  the  Styx. 

It  was  natural  that  such  a  city  should  attract  a  vast  multitude  of  inhabi- 
tants, and  those  inhabitants  were  of  very  various  nationalities.  The  basis  of 
the  population  was  composed  of  native  Syrians,  represented  to  this  day  by  the 
Maronites;  ^  but  the  Syrian  kings  had  invited  many  colonists  to  people  their 
Fresidence,  and  the  most  important  of  these  were  Greeks  and  Jews.  To  these, 
-after  the  conquest  of  Syria  by  Pomx>ey,  had  been  added  a  garrison  of  Romans.'"^ 
The  court  of  the  Legato  of  Syria,  surrounded  as  it  was  by  military  pomp, 
•attracted  into  its  glittering  circle,  not  only  a  multitude  of  rapacious  and 
domineering  officials,  but  also  that  large  retinue  of  flatterers,  slaves,  artists, 
literary  companions,  and  general  hangers-on,  whose  presence  was  deemed 

1  Jos,  AnU.  xTi.  5,  §  3.  >  Benan,  Le»  ApCtreSt  p.  228. 

s  Syria  was  made  a  Soman  province  B.O.  64.    M.  ^£mil«  Soaurua  want  thero  ai 
^Quaestor  pro  Pradcrt  B.O.  62. 
L  2 
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esseu^  to  the  state  of  an  imperial  viceroy.  The  autonomy  of  the  dty,  and 
its  consequent  freedom  from  the  pro]>erty  tax,  made  it  a  pleasant  place  of 
abode  to  many  others.  The  soft,  yielding,  and  yoluptuous  Syrians,  tho 
cunning,  yersatile,  and  degraded  Greeks,  added  their  special  contributions  to 
the  general  corruption  engendered  by  an  enervating  climate  and  a  frivolous 
society.  Side  by  side  with  ihese — governed,  as  at  Alexandria,  by  their  own 
Archon  and  their  own  mimic  Sanhedrin,  but  owing  allegiance  to  the  central 
government  at  Jerusalem — ^lived  an  immense  colony  of  Jews.  Libanius  could 
affirm  from  personal  experience  that  he  who  sat  in  the  agora  of  Antioch  might 
study  the  customs  of  the  world. 

Cities  liable  to  the  influx  of  heterogeneous  races  are  rarely  otherwise  than 
immoral  and  debased.  Even  Rome,  in  the  decadence  of  its  CsBsarism,  could 
groan  to  think  of  the  dregs  of  degradation — the  quacks,  and  pandars,  and 
musicians,  and  dancing-girls— poured  into  the  Tiber  by  the  Syrian  Orontes. 
Her  satirists  spoke  of  this  infusion  of  Orientalism  as  adding  a  fresh  miasma 
even  to  the  corruption  which  the  ebbing  tide  of  glory  had  left  upon  the 
naked  sands  of  Grecian  lif  e.^  It  seems  as  though  it  were  a  law  of  human 
intercourse,  that  when  races  are  commingled  m  large  masses,  the  worst 
qualities  of  each  appear  intensified  in  the  general  iniquity.  The  mud  and 
silt  of  the  combining  streams  pollute  any  clearness  or  sweetness  they  may 
previously  have  enjoyed.  If  the  Jews  had  been  less  exclusive,  less  haughtily 
indifferent  to  the  moral  good  of  any  but  themselves,  they  might  have 
checked  the  tide  of  immorality.  But  their  disdainful  isolation  either  pre- 
vented them  from  making  any  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  or  rendered  their  efforts  nugatory.  Their  synagogues—one, 
at  least,  of  which  was  a  building  of  some  pretensions,  adorned  with  brazen 
spoils  which  had  once  belonged  to  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,^  and  had  been 
resigned  by  Antiochus  Epiphancs,  in  a  fit  of  remorse,  to  the  Jews  of 
Antioch — rose  in  considerable  numbers  among  the  radiant  temples  of  tho 
gods  of  Hellas.  But  the  spirit  of  those  who  worshipped  in  thorn  rendered 
them  an  ineffectual  witness ;  and  the  Jews,  absorbed  in  the  conviction  that 
they  were  the  sole  favourites  of  Jehovah,  passed  with  a  scowl  of  contempt, 
or  "  spat,  devoutly  brutal,  in  the  face  **  of  the  many  statues  which  no  classic 
beauty  could  redeem  from  tho  disgrace  of  beiug  "  dumb  idols."  There  were 
doubtless,  indeed,  other  proselytes  besides  Nicolas  and  Luke ;  but  those 
proselytes,  whether  few  or  many  in  number,  had,  up  to  this  period,  exorcised 
no  appreciable  influence  on  the  gay  and  guilty  city.  And  if  the  best  Jews 
despised  all  attempts  at  active  propagaudism,  there  were  sure  to  be  many 
lewd  and  wicked  Jews  who  furthered  their  own  interests  by  a  propaganda  of 
iniquity.    If  the  Jewish  nationality  has  produced  some  of  the  best  and  greatest, 

1  "  Jam  piidem  Syrus  in  Tibcrini  defluxit  Orontes 
£t  linguam,  et  mores,  et  cum  tibicine  chordas 
Obliquaa,  necnon  gentilia  tympana  secum 
Vexit,  et  ad  circum  jussas  prostare  puellas." 

Juv.Su<.iU.02-«ft. 
s  JcNk  i3.  /.  vii.  3,  §  8. 
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it  has  also  produced  some  of  the  basest  and  idlest  of  mankind.  The  Jews  at 
Ahtioch  were  of  just  the  same  mixed  character  as  the  Jews  at  Alexandria,  or 
Rome,  or  Paris,  or  London ;  and  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  there  must  liave 
been  many  among  them  who,  instead  of  witnessing  for  Jehovah,  would  only 
add  a  tinge  of  original  wickedness  to  the  seething  mass  of  atheism,  idolatry, 
and  polluted  life. 

And  thus  for  the  great  mass  of  the  population  in  Antioch  there  was  nothing 
that  could  be  truly  called  a  reli^on  to  serve  as  a  barrier  against  the  ever-rising 
flood  of  Roman  sensuality  and  Gneco-Syrian  suppleness.  What  religion  there 
was  took  the  form  of  the  crudest  nature-worship,  or  the  most  imbecile  super- 
stition.  A  few  years  before  the  foundation  of  a  Christian  Church  at  Antioch, 
in  the  year  37,  there  had  occnned  one  of  those  terrible  earthquakes  to  which^ 
in  all  ages,  the  city  had  been  liable.*  It  might  have  seemed  at  first  sight 
incredible  that  an  intellectual  and  literary  city  like  Antioch— a  city  of  wits  and 
philosopbers,  of  casuists  and  rhetoricians,  of  poets  and  satirists — should  at  once 
have  become  the  dupes  of  a  wretched  quack  named  Debborius,  who  professed 
to  avert  such  terrors  by  talismans  as  ludicrous  as  the  famous  earthquake-pills 
which  so  often  point  an  allusion  in  modem  literature.  Yet  there  is  in  reality 
Dothing*  strange  in  such  apparent  contrasts.  History  more  than  once  has 
shown  that  the  border-lands  of  Atheism  reach  to  the  confines  of  strange 
credulity.* 

Into  this  city  of  Pagan  pleasure — ^into  the  midst  of  a  population  pauperised 
by  public  doles,  and  polluted  by  the  indulgences  which  they  procured — among 
the  intrigues  and  ignominies  of  some  of  the  lowest  of  the  human  race  at  one 

1  Our  authorities  for  the  description  and  condition  of  Antioch  are  unusually  rich. 
The  cbief  are  Josephus,  B,  .T.  vii.  3,  §  3 ;  AnU.  zii  3,  §  1 ;  xri  5,  §  3 ;  c.  ^p.  ii  4 ; 
lMaoc.iil37;  xil3;  2  Mace.  iv.  7—9,  33 ;  v.  21;  xi.  36 ;  PhUoetr.  Fi<. ^l»«oik  iil  68 ; 
libanias,  Antioch.  pp.  356,  356 ;  Cbr3rB0st.  HornU,  ad  Pop,  AiUioch,  vii.,  in  Matth.,  et 
mttim ;  Joliaod  Misopogon ;  Pliny,  ff.  N,  v.  18 ;  and,  above  aU,  the  Chronographia  of 
John  of  Antioch,  better  known  by  his  Svriao  surname  of  Mahda,  or  the  Orator.  G.  O. 
HQUer,  in  his  ArUiquitcUfS  Antiochenae  (Qott.  1830),  has  dUigentlv  examined  all  these 
and  other  authorities.  Some  aoooimts  of  modem  Antioch,  by  travellers  who  have  visited 
it,  may  be  found  in  Pocock'i  Deacripe.  of  the  Eatt,  ii.  192 ;  Ohesney,  HuphraUt  Expedition^ 
i.  425,  seqq. ;  Bitter,  Faldtt.  u.  Syria,  iv.  2.  Its  hopeless  decline  dates  from  12G8,  when 
it  was  reconquered  by  the  Mohammedans. 

3  The  state  of  the  city  has  been  described  by  a  master-hand.  "It  was,**  says  M.  Rcnan 
—rendered  still  more  graphic  in  his  description  by  familiarity  with  modem  Paris— "an 
unheard-of  collection  of  jugglers,  charlatans,  pantomimists,  magicians,  thaumaturgists, 
sorcerers,  and  priestly  impostors ;  a  city  of  races,  of  games,  of  dances,  of  processions,  of 
festivals,  of  bacchanalia,  of  unchecked  luxury ;  all  the  extravagances  of  the  East,  the 
most  unhealthy  superstitions,  the  fanaticism  of  oraies.  In  turns  servile  and  ungrateful, 
worthless  and  msolent,  the  Antiochenes  were  the  nnished  model  of  those  crowds  devotea 
to  Caeaarism,  without  country,  without  nationalitv,  without  family  honour,  without  a 
name  to  preserve.  The  great  Oorso  which  traversed  the  city  was  like  a  theatre,  in  which 
aU  day  long  rolled  the  waves  of  a  population  empty,  frivolous,  fickle,  turbulent,  some- 
times witty,  absorbed  in  songs,  jparodies,  pleasantries,  and  impertinences  of  every  descrip- 
tion. It  was,*'  he  continues,  after  descrioing  certain  dances  and  swimming-raoep.  which, 
if  we  would  understand  the  depravity  of  Gentile  morals,  we  are  forced  to  mention,  "like 
an  intoxication,  a  dream  of  Sardanapalus,  in  which  all  pleasures,  all  debaucheries,  unfolded 
themselves  in  stiange  confusion,  without  excludinjg;  certain  delicacies  and  refinements" 
(Xet  ApUrtty  p.  221).  The  Orontes  never  flowed  with  fouler  mud  than  when  there  began 
to  spring  up  upon  its  banks  the  sweet  fountain  of  the  river  of  the  water  of  Ufe. 
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of  tho  kurost  periods  of  human  history^ — passed  the  eager  spirit  of  Saul  of 
Tarsus.  On  his  way,  five  miles  from  the  city,  he  must  have  seen  upon  the 
riyer-bank  at  least  the  fringe  of  laurels,  cypresses,  and  myrtles  that  marked 

** that  sweet  grove 

Of  Daphne  by  Orontos,"* 

and  caught  sight,  perhaps,  of  its  colossal  statue  of  Apollo,*  reared  by  Seleucus 
Nicator.  But  it  was  sweet  no  longer,  except  in  its  natural  and  ineffaceable 
beauty,  and  it  is  certain  that  a  faithful  Jew  would  not  willingly  have  entered 
its  polluted  precincts.  Those  precincts,  being  endowed  with  the  right  of 
asylum,  were,  like  all  the  asylums  of  ancient  and  modem  days,  far  more  a 
protection  to  outrageous  villany  than  to  persecuted  innocence;^  and  those 
umbrageous  gloves  were  the  dark  haunts  of  every  foulness.  For  their  scenic 
loveliness,  their  rich  foliage,  their  fragrant  herbage,  their  perennial  fountains, 
the  fiery-hearted  convert  had  little  taste.  He  could  only  have  recalled  with  a 
sense  of  disgust  how  that  gpx)ve  had  g^ven  its  title  to  a  proverb  which  expressed 
the  superfluity  of  naughtiness,^  and  how  its  evil  haunts  had  flung  away  the  one 
rare  chance  of  sheltering  virtue  from  persecution,  when  the  good  Onias  was 
tempted  from  it  to  be  murdered  by  the  governor  of  its  protecting  city.* 

Such  was  the  place  where,  in  tiie  street  Singon,  Saul  began  to  preach.  He 
may  have  entered  it  by  the  gate  which  was  afterwards  called  the  Gkte  of  the 
Oherubim,  because  twenty-seven  years  later  ^  it  was  surmounted  by  those 
colossal  gilded  ornaments  which  Titus  had  taken  from  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem.  It  was  a  populous  quarter,  in  close  proximity  to  the  Senate 
House,  the  Forum,  and  the  Amphitheatre ;  and  every  time 'that  during  his 
sermon  he  raised  his  eyes  to  the  lower  crags  of  Mount  Silpins,  he  would  be 
confronted  by  the  stem  visage  and  rocky  crown  of  the  choleric  ferryman  of 
Hades.  But  the  soil  was  prepared  for  his  teaching.  It  is  darkest  just  before 
the  dawn.  When  mankind  has  sunk  into  hopeless  scepticism,  the  help  of  God 
is  often  very  nigh  at  hand.  "  Bitter  with  weariness,  and  sick  with  sin,"  there 
were  many  at  any  rate,  even  among  the  giddy  and  voluptuous  Antiochenes, 
who,  in  despair  of  all  sweetness  and  nobleness,  were  ready  to  hail  with 
rapture  the  preaching  of  a  new  faith  which  promised  forgiveness  for  the  past, 
and  brought  ennoblement  to  the  present.  The  work  grew  and  prospered,  and 
for  a  whole  year  the  Apostles  laboured  in  brotherly  union  and  amid  constant 
encouragement.    The  success  of  their  labours  was  most  decisively  marked  by 

1  Aoaonioi  says  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria, 

"Turbidavulgo 
Utraque  et  amentia  popxili  malesana  tumoltu**  {Ordo  Ifob,  Urb,  iii), 

*  Soe  the  celebrated  passage  in  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  oh.  xxiii. 

*  Now  BeUal-Ma^a — a  secluded  glen.  A  few  dilapidated  mills  mark  a  spot  where  the 
shrine  of  Apollo  onoe  gleamed  with  gold  and  gems.  When  Julian  the  Apostate  paid  it  a 
solemn  visit,  he  found  there  a  solitary  goose  !  The  Bab  Bolos,  or  '*  Gate  of  Paul,*'  is  on 
the  Aleppo  road.  The  town  still  bears  a  bad  name  for  licentiousness,  and  only  contains  a 
few  hundred  Ohristians.    (See  Game's  Syria,  i.  5,  &o.) 

<  2  Mace.  iv.  83.  »  *'Daphnici  more^*  •  Joa.  AnU,  xii.  5,  §  1« 

7  A.D.  70. 
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ihe  coinage  of  a  new  word,  destined  to  a  glorious  unmortalit/;— the  disciples 
were  first  called  Chbistians  at  Antioch. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  notice  the  rise  of  a  new  and  memorable  word, 
but  not  a  few  of  those  which  have  met  with  universal  acceptance  have  started 
into  accidental  life.  It  is  not  so  with  the  word  "  Christian.*'  It  indicates  a 
deeisiTe  epoch,  and  was.  the  coinage  rather  of  a  society  than  of  any  single 
man.  More,  perhaps,  than  any  word  which  was  ever  invented,  it  marks,  if  I 
may  use  the  expression,  the  watershed  of  all  human  history.  It  signalises  the 
emergence  of  a  true  ftuth  among  the  Grentiles,  and  the  separation  of  that  faith 
from,  the  tenets  of  the  Jews.  All  former  ages,  nations,  and  religions 
eontr0>ute  to  it.  The  conception  which  lies  at  the  base  of  it  is  Semitic,  and 
tarns  up  centuries  of  expectation  and  of  prophecy  in  the  historic  person  ol 
One  who  was  anointed  to  be  for  all  mankind  a  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King. 
But  this  Hebrew  conception  is  translated  by  a  Greek  word,  showing  that  tho 
gvMt  religious  thoughts  of  which  hitherto  the  Jewish  race  had  been  the 
appointed  guardians,  were  henceforth  to  be  the  common  glory  of  mankind, 
and  were,  therefore,  to  be  expressed  in  a  language  which  enshrined  the  world's 
most  perfect  literature,  and  which  had  been  imposed  on  all  civilised  countries 
faj  the  nation  which  had  played  by  far  the  most  splendid  part  in  the  secular 
aonala  of  the  past.  And  this  Greek  rendering  of  a  Hebrew  idea  was  stamped 
with  *  Roman  form  by  receiving  a  Latin  termination,^  as  though  to  fore- 
shadow that  the  new  name  should  be  co-extensive  with  the  vast  dominion 
which  swayed  the  present  destinies  of  the  world.  And  if  the  word  was  thus 
preg^nant  with  all  the  deepest  and  mightiest  associations  of  the  past  and  of  the 
present^  how  divine  was  to  be  its  future  history !  Henceforth  it  was  needed 
to  deeeribe  the  peculiarity,  to  indicate  the  essence,  of  all  that  was  morally  the 
greatest  and  ideally  the  most  lovely  in  the  condition  of  mankind.  From  the 
day  when  the  roar  of  the  wild  beast  in  the  Amphitheatre  was  interrupted  by 
the  proud  utterance,  Christianua  sum — from  the  days  when  the  martyrs,  like 
"  a  boat  of  Scsevolas,"  upheld  their  courage  by  this  name  as  they  bathed  their 
hands  without  a  shudder  in  the  bickering  fire — the  idea  of  all  patience,  of  all 
heroie  constancy,  of  all  missionary  enterprise,  of  all  philanthropic  effort,  of  all 
cheerful  self-sacrifice  for  the  common  benefit  of  mankind  is  in  that  name. 
How  little  thought  the  canaille  at  Antioch,  who  first  hit  on  what  was  to  them 
a  eomyenient  nickname,  that  thenceforward  their  whole  city  should  be  chiefly 
famous  for  its  "  Christian  "  associations ;  that  the  fame  of  Seleucus  Nicatur 
and  Antiochus  Epiphanes  should  be  lost  in  that  of  Ignatius  and  Chrysostom ; 
and  thai  long  after  the  power  of  the  imperial  legates  had  been  as  utterly 

>  The  Greek  adieotive  from  XpioiU  would  havo  been  xptorvtof.  It  it  trae  that 
mit  and  ivk  are  Greek  terminations,  but  anus  is  mainly  Boman,  and  there  can  be  little 
doabi  that  it  is  dne — not  to  the  Doric  dialect ! — ^but  to  the  prevalence  of  Roman  termi* 
Bology  at  AJitioeh,  even  if  it  bo  admitted  that  the  spread  of  the  Empire  had  by  this  timo 
■lade  anttf  a  familiar  termination  throughout  the  East  fofj  Mariani,  Pompciaui,  &c.). 
"Christianity''  (xpc^ruu^i^piic)  first  occurs  in  Jniatius  {ad  JPhilad.  G),  as  was  natural  in  a 
Bishop  of  ArUiock  ;  and  probably  "  Catholic  *'  Tignat.  ad  Stnt/rn.  8}  was  invented  in  the 

I  aty  {id,  78).    See  Bingham,  AnU.  IL  L  $  4. 
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crumbled  into  the  dost  of  oblivion  as  the  glittering  palace  of  the  Selencidao  in 
which  they  dwelt,  the  world  woold  linger  with  unwearied  interest  on  every 
dctiul  of  the  life  of  the  obscure  Cypriot,  and  the  afflicted  Tarsian,  whose 
preaching  only  evoked  their  wit  and  langhtor !  How  much  less  could  they 
have  conceived  it  possible  that  thenceforward  all  the  greatest  art,  all  the 
greatest  literature,  all  the  greatest  government,  all  the  greatest  philosophy, 
all  the  greatest  eloquence,  all  the  greatest  science,  all  the  greatest  colonisation 
— and  more  even  than  this — all  of  what  is  best,  truest,  purest,  and  loveliest  in 
the  possible  achievements  of  man,  should  be  capable  of  no  designation  so 
distinctive  as  that  furnished  by  the  connotation  of  what  was  intended  for  an 
impertinent  sobriquet!  The  secret  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Greek,  and  the 
fervour  of  the  Latin  fathers,  and  the  eloquence  of  both,  is  in  that  word ;  and 
the  isolation  of  the  hermits,  and  the  devotion  of  the  monks,  and  the  self- 
denial  of  the  missionaries,  and  the  learning  of  the  schoolmen,  and  the 
grand  designs  of  the  Catholic  statesmen,  and  the  chivalry  of  the  knights, 
and  the  courage  of  the  reformers,  and  the  love  of  the  philanthropists,  and 
the  sweetness  and  purity  of  northern  homes,  and  everything  of  divine  and 
noble  which  marks — ^from  the  squalor  of  its  catacombs  to  the  splendour 
of  its  cathedrals — the  story  of  the  Christian  Church.  And  why  does  ail 
this  lie  involved  in  this  one  word  ?  Because  it  is  the  standing  witness  that 
the  world*8  Faith  is  centred  not  in  f ormuls,  but  in  historic  realities — not  in 
A  dead  system,  but  in  the  living  Person  of  its  Lord.  An  ironic  inscription 
on  the  Cross  of  Christ  had  been  written  in  letters  of  Greek,  of  Latin,  and 
of  Hebrew;  and  that  Cross,  implement  as  it  was  of  shame  and  tortore^ 
became  the  83rmbol  of  the  national  ruin  of  the  Jew,  of  the  willing  allegianoe 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  of  the  dearest  hopes  and  intenseet  gfratitude 
of  the  world  of  civilisation.  An  hybrid  and  insulting  designation  was 
invented  in  the  frivolous  streets  of  Antioch,  and  around  it  clustered  for  ever 
the  deepest  faith  and  the  purest  glory  of  mankind. 

I  have  assumed  that  the  name  was  given  by  Gentiles,  and  given  more  or 
less  in  sport.  It  could  not  have  been  given  by  the  Jews,  who  preferred  the 
scomfnl  name  of  *'  GalilsBan,*'  ^  and  who  would  not  in  any  case  have  dragged 
through  the  mire  of  apostasy^  for  so  it  wotdd  have^seemed  to  them — the  word 
in  which  centred  their  most  cherished  hopes.  Nor  was  it  in  all  probability  a 
term  invented  by  the  Christians  themselves.  Li  the  New  Testament,  as  is 
well  known,  it  occurs  but  thrice ;  once  in  the  historical  notice  of  its  origin, 
and  only  in  two  other  places  as  a  name  used  by  enemies.  It  was  employed 
by  Agfrippa  the  Second  in  his  half-sneering,  half-oomplimentary  interpella^on 
to  St.  Paul ;'  and  it  is  used  by  St.  Peter  as  the  name  of  a  charge  under  which 
the  brethren  were  likely  to  be  persecuted  and  impeached.'    Bnt  during  the 

1  Or,  Nazarine.    Acts  xxiv.  5  (of.  John  L  46 ;  Luke  xiii  2).    Cyril,  CkUet^  x. 

'  Acts  xxvi  28.  This  (which  was  twenty  yean  later)  is  the  first  subsequent  allusion 
to  the  name.  Epiphanius  {Hair,  29,  n.  4)  says  that  an  earlier  name  for  Christian  was 
*I«nraiot. 

»  1  Pet.  iv.  16. 
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iife-Ume  of  the  AposUes  H  does  not  seem  to  have  acquired  any  enrrencj 
unong  tlie  Christians  tlieraselves,'  and  they  preferred  those  vague  and  loving 
appellations  of  "the  brethren," »  "the  disciples,"'  "the  believers,"*  "the 
•aints,"*  **the  Church  of  Christ,'' »  "those  of  the  way,"^  "the  elect,"' 
**  the  faithful,"  •  which  had  been  sweetened  to  them  by  so  much  tender  and 
hallowed  intercourse  during  so  many  heavy  trials  and  persecutions.  After- 
wards, indeed,  when  the  name  Christian  had  acquired  a  charm  so  potent  that 
ike  very  sound  of  it  was  formidable,  Julian  tried  to  forbid  its  use  by  edict,** 
and  to  substitute  for  it  the  more  ignominious  term  of  *'  Nazarene,"  which  is 
Btill  universal  in  the  East.  A  tradition  naturally  sprang  up  that  the  name 
had  been  invented  by  Evodius,  the  first  Bishop  of  Antioch,  and  even  adopted 
at  a  general  synod.**  But  what  makes  it  nearly  certain  that  this  is  an  error, 
18  that  up  to  this  time  "  Christ "  was  not  used,  or  at  any  rate  was  barely 
beginning  to  be  used,  as  a  proper  name ;  and  the  currency  of  a  designation 
which  marked  adherence  to  Jesus  as  though  Christ  were  His  name  and  not 
His  title,  seems  to  be  due  only  to  the  ignorance  and  carelessness  of  Gentiles, 
who  without  further  inquiry  caught  up  the  first  prominent  word  with  which 
Christian  preaohing  had  made  them  familiar.*^  And  even  this  word,  in  the 
prevalent  itacism,  was  often  corrupted  into  the  shape  ChreaMani,  as  though 
it  eame  from  the  Greek  ChrSsios,  "excellent,"  and  not  from  ChrUios, 
''anointed."*'  The  latter  term — arising  from  customs  and  conceptions 
which  up  to  this  time  were  almost  exclusively  Judaic— would  convey  little 
or  no  meaning  to  Greek  or  Boman  ears.  We  may  therefore  regard  it  as 
certain  that  the  most  famous  of  all  noble  words  was  invented  by  the  wit 
for  which  the  Antioohenes  were  famous  in  antiquity,  and  which  often  dis* 
played  itself  in  happy  appellations.**  But  whatever  may  have  been  the 
spirit  in  which  the  name  was  given,  the  disciples  would  not  be  long  in 
welcoming  so  convenient  a  term.  Bestowed  as  a  stigma,  they  accepted  it 
as  a  distinction.    They  who  afterwards  gloried  in  Uie  contemptuous  re- 

1  The  aUosion  to  it  in  Jaa.  iL  7  is,  to  say  the  loast,  dubiom. 
«  Aciixv.  1;  ICor.  viL  12.  »  Actsix.  26;  xi  29. 

-•  Acts  V.  14.  *  Rom.  viii.  27  ;  xv.  25.  •  Eph.  v.  25. 

7  Acts  xix.  9,  23.    Compare  the  name  Methoditt,  ^  2  Tim.  ii.  10,  &c. 

*  Eph.  i.  1,  &0.    Later  names  like  piscicuH^  &c.,  had  some  vogue  also. 
*^  Qreg.  Nac  Orat.  iU.  81 ;  Julian,  Epp»  vii.,  ix. ;   Gibbon,  v.  312,  ed.  Milman ; 
Renan,  Le9  ApStres,  235. 

ii  Suid.  ii.  3930  a,  ed.  Oaisford ;  Malala,  Chronogr.  10,  j>.  818,  ed.  Mill.  Dr. 
Plumptre  {Paul  in  Asia,  74)  conjectures  tlmt  Evodius  and  Ignatius  may  have  beoa 
contemponury  presbyter-episoopi  of  the  Judaic  and  Hellenist  communities  at  Antioch. 
Uabjlas  the  martyr  and  Paul  of  Samosata,  the  heresiarchs,  were  both  Bishops  of 
Antioch,  as  was  Meletius,  who  baptised  St.  Chrysostom. 

i<  *'  Christus  non  proprium  nomen  est,  sed  nuncupatio  potestatis  et  regni"  (Lact.  D{v, 
IntU.  ir.  7 ;  see  Life  of  Chri$t,  i.  287,  n.).  The  name  "  Christian  **  expressed  contemi>- 
tuous  indifference,  not  definite  hatred.  Tacitus  uses  it  with  dislike— "  quot  vtdgut 
Christianos  appellabat"  {Aniu  tw.  44). 

1*  In  1  Pet.  li.  8,  some  have  seen  a  sort  of  allusion  to  "the  Lord '*  being  both  xoltnhi 
and  xP^rrUt  just  as  there  seems  to  be  a  play  on  Xirai  and  *\ii9ttvt  in  Acts  ix.  34 ;  x.  38. 

M  See  Julian,  Mitopogon  (an  answer  to  their  insults  about  his  beard) ;  Zosim.  iii.  11 ; 
Prooop.  -B.  P.  ii  8,  vcAMotr  «  ««!  ara^/f  ucavMf  exoiTm.  Philostr.  Vii,  ApotUm,  iii.  10 ; 
Conyb.  and  Hows.  i.  130. 
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proaclies  wluch  branded  them  as  aarmenti^cii  and  aenhoxii}  from  the  fagots 
to  which  they  were  tied  and  the  stakes  to  which  they  were  bound,  would 
not  be  likely  to  blush  at  a  name  which  was  indeed  their  robe  of  victory, 
their  triumphal  chariot.^  They  gloried  in  it  all  the  more  because  even  the 
Ignorant  mispronunciations  of  it  which  I  have  just  mentioned  were  a  happy 
nomen  et  omen.  If  the  Greeks  and  Romans  spoke  correctly  of  Chrisiua, 
they  gave  unwilling  testimony  to  the  Universal  King;  if  they  ignorantly 
said  Chresttu,  they  bore  witness  to  the  Sinless  One.  If  they  said  ChrU' 
Hani,  they  showed  that  the  new  Faith  centred  not  in  a  dogma,  but  in  a 
Person;  if  they  said  ChresHani,  they  used  a  word  which  spoke  of  sweetness 
and  kindliness.^  And  beyond  all  this,  to  the  Christians  themselves  the  name 
was  all  the  dearer  because  it  constantly  reminded  them  that  they  too  were 
God's  anointed  onei — a  holy  generation,  a  royal  priesthood;  that  they  had  an 
unction  from  the  Holy  One  which  brought  all  truth  to  their  remembrance.^ 

The  name  marks  a  most  important  advance  in  the  progress  of  the  Faith. 
Hitherto,  the  Christians  had  been  solely  looked  upon  as  the  obscure  sectarians 
of  Judaism.  The  Greeks  in  their  frivolity,  the  Bomans  in  their  superficial 
disdain  for  all  '* execrable"  and  ''foreign  superstitions,"  never  troubled 
themselves  to  leam  the  dilEerence  which  divided  the  Jew  from  the  Christian, 
but  idly  attributed  the  internal  disturbances  which  seemed  to  be  agitating 
the  peace  of  these  detested  fanaticisms  to  the  instigations  of  some  un- 
known person  named  Chrdstus.^  But  meanwhile,  here  at  Antioch,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  third  city  in  the  Empire  had  seen  that  there  was 
between  the  two  systems  an  irreconcilable  divergence,  and  had  brought  that 
fact  prominently  home  to  the  minds  of  the  Christians  themselves  by  im- 
posing on  them  a  designation  which  seized  upon,  and  stereotyped  for  ever, 
the  very  central  belief  which  separated  them  from  the  religion  in  which  they 
had  been  bom  and  bred. 

1  Tert.  Apol.  50. 

^  1  Pet.  iT.  16,^  c(  52  wc  XptffTMi^,  iL^  alffxy^^^*  ^a^hm  M  rbf  0thp  hrX  ny  lv6iJLa.rt  (A,  B, 
^.,  not  fi/pct  as  in  £.  V.)  Tovry.^  .^he  meirt  name  became  a  crime.  ^  AiMcovo't  tou^v  ^luug 
ovK  aJueovc  tlvtu  KaraXjo^yret  oAA*  ovrw  fuii^  rep  XptoTtayovc  cTvcu  r^  fiiop  aSuecir  vvoKofxpayovrxt, 
K.  T.  X.  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iv.  11,  §  81). 

s  "  Sed  quum  et  perperam  Chrestiam  nonoupamnr  a  vobis  (nam  neo  nominis  certa 
CBt  notitia  penes  vos)  de  auavUcUe  et  henigniUUe  composUum  est  '*  (Tert.  Apol,  3).  o:  tU 
.  xpivTw  vcTTioTcvxtfrcc  xf^^^  ^  *^^  '^  kiyoyrtu  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  ii.  4,  §  18).  See  Juat. 
Mart.  Apol,  2. 

^  Thu  waa  a  beautiful  after-thought,  tovixw  ftwwir  koAovim^  Xpivnavoi  Sn  jiM6tu9a 
tXaio¥  ecov.  (Theoph.  ad  AutoL  L  12;  Tert.  Apd,  3.)  Compare  the  German  uKrUtcn 
(Jer.  Taylor,  Ditc,  of  Confirm,,  §  3).  There  are  umilar  allusioni  in  Ambr.  De  ObiL 
ValetU.,  and  Jerome  on  Pt.  ov.  15  (**  Nolite  tangera  Ohristos  meos  **),  See  Pearson,  On 
the  Creed,  Art.  u. 

*  Even  in  Epiotetus  {Dietert,  \y,  7, 6)  and  Marcus  Aurelius  (xL  S),  Renan  (Xei  Ap^tres, 
232)  thinks  that  "Christians*'  means  ncarii.  This  seems  to  me  very  doubtfuL 
Sulpidns  Severus  (iL  30)  preserves  a  phrase  in  which  Tadtus  says  of  Christianity  and 
Judaism,  "Has  superstitiones,  licet  oontrarias  sibi,  '  iisdem  tamen  auotoribos  profeotas.' 
Christianos  a  Judaeis  exstitisse**  (Bemays,  Ueber  die  Chronik  Snip,  Sev,,  p.  67).  See 
Spartianus,  Sgftt,  Sever.  16 ;  CaracalUh  1 ;  lAmpridins,  Alem  Sev.  22—45,  51.  VopiscQs^ 
Saturn,  8.  l£e  confusion  was  most  unfortunate,  and  peaceful  Christians  were  con- 
itantly  penecuted  while  turbulent  Jews  were  protected.  (Tert.  Apol,  2,  3 ;  Ad  Nat,  i. 
S;  Justin,  Apcl,  i.  4—7,  n.) 
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Tho  neoessitj  for  sach  a  name  marks  dearly  the  saccess  wliicli  attondcd 
the  mission  work  of  those  early  Evangelists.  Tliej  could  not  have  tilled  a 
soil  which  was  more  likely  to  he  fruitful.  With  wliat  a  hurst  of  joy  must 
the  more  large-hearted  even  of  the  Jews  have  hailed  the  proclamation  of  a 
Gospel  which  made  them  no  longer  a  hated  colony  living  at  drawn  daggers 
with  the  heathen  life  that  surrounded  them !  How  ardently  must  the  Gkntile 
whose  heart  had  onoe  heen  touched,  whose  eyes  had  once  heen  enlightened 
have  exalted  in  the  divine  illumination,  tho  iUiJoutahle  hope !  How  must  his 
heart  have  heen  stirred  hy  the  emotions  which  marked  the  outpouring  of 
the  Spirit  and  accompanied  the  grace  of  baptism !  How  with  the  new  life 
tingling  through  the  dry  hones  of  the  valley  of  vision  must  he  have  turned 
away — ^with  abhorrence  for  his  former  self,  and  a  divine  pity  for  his  former 
companions — from  the  poisoned  gprapes  of  Heathendom,  to  pluck  the  fair 
fruits  which  grow  upon  the  Tree  of  Life  in  the  Paradise  of  God !  How,  in 
one  word,  must  his  heart  have  thrilled,  his  soul  have  dilated,  at  high  words 
like  these : — *'  Such  things  were  some  of  you  ;  but  ye  washed  yourselves,  but 
ye  are  sanctified,  but  ye  are  justified,  by  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by 
the  Spirit  of  our  God."  ^ 


OHAPTEB  XYn. 

A  KABTTBDOM  AND  A  BETBIBUTIOH. 

"  0  groat  Apostle !  rightly  now 

Thou  readest  all  thy  Saviour  meant, 
What  time  His  grave  yet  gentle  brow 
In  sweet  reproof  on  thee  was  bent." — Ksblb. 

Thus  it  was  that  at  Antioch  the  Church  of  Christ  was  enlarged,  and  the 
views  of  its  members  indefinitely  widened.  For  a  whole  year— and  it  may 
well  have  been  the  happiest  year  in  the  life  of  Saul — he  worked  here  with  his 
beloved  companion.  Tlie  calm  and  conciliatory  tact  of  Barnabas  tempered 
and  was  inspirited  by  tlie  fervour  of  Saul.  Each  contributed  his  own  high 
gifts  to  clear  away  the  myriad  obstacles  which  still  impeded  the  free  flow  of 
the  river  of  €k>d's  grace.  In  the  glory  and  delight  of  a  ministry  so  richly 
fluccessful,  it  is  far  from  impossible  that  Saul  may  have  enjoyed  that 
rapturous  revelation  which  he  describes  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
during  which  he  was  caught  up  into  Paradise  as  far  as  the  third  heaven,'  and 
heard  unspeakable  words  which  man  noithcr  could  nor  ought  to  utter.  It 
was  one  of  those  ecstasies  which  the  Jews  themselves  regarded  as  the 


'LCo 
«The' 


Cor.  vi.  11,   Tovri  ny«f  ^  oAX*  innXoKimiaOfy  ir.rX 
lie  "third  heaven**  ii  ciOled  "Zevul**  by  Raihi  (cf.  Choffiffoh,  f.  12,  2).    In  radi 
visioiui  the  ^pol  "  haih  no  eyes  to  see,  nor  tun  to  hem*,  yet  iee«  and  heart,  and  ii  all  eye, 
all  ear.**    St  Teresa,  in  describing  her  visions  as  indeteribable,  says,  "The  restless  little 
butterfly  of  the  memwy  has  its  wnigs  burnt  now,  and  it  cannot  fly.**  {Vida,  xviii.  18.) 
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highest  form  of  revelation— one  of  those  moments  of  inspiration  in  which  the 
soul,  like  Moses  on  Sinai,  sees  God  face  to  face  and  does  not  die.  St.  Paul,  it 
mast  be  remembered,  had  a  work  to  perform  which  required  more  absolute 
self-sacrifice,  more  unwavering  faith,  more  undaunted  courage,  more  un- 
clouded insight,  more  glorious  superiority  to  immemorial  prejudices,  than  any 
man  who  ever  lived.  It  needed  moments  like  this  to  sustain  the  nameless 
agonies,  to  kindle  the  inspiring  flame  of  such  a  life.  The  light  upon  the 
countenance  of  Moses  might  die  away,  like  the  radiance  of  a  mountain  peak 
which  has  caught  the  colour  of  the  dawn,  but  the  glow  in  the  heart  of  Paul 
could  never  fade.  The  utterance  of  the  unspeakable  words  might  cease  to 
vibrate  in  the  soul,  but  no  after-influence  could  obliterate  the  impression  of 
the  eternal  message.  Amid  seas  and  storms,  amid  agonies  and  energies,  even 
when  all  earthly  hopes  had  ceased,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  voice  of  Gk>d  still 
rang  in  his  heart,  the  vision  of  Grod  was  still  bright  before  his  spiritual  eye. 

The  only  recorded  incident  of  this  year  of  service  is  the  visit  of  certain 
brethren  from  Jerusalem,  of  whom  one,  named  Ag^us,  prophesied  the  near 
occurrence  of  a  general  famine.  The  warning  note  which  he  sounded  was 
not  in  vidn.  It  quickened  the  sympathies  of  the  Christians  at  Antioch,  and 
enabled  the  earliest  of  the  C^entile  Churches  to  give  expression  to  their 
reverence  for  those  venerable  sufferers  in  the  Mother  Church  of  Jerusalem 
who  "  had  seen  and  heard,  and  whose  hands  had  handled  the  Word  of  Life.'*^ 
A  contribution  was  made  for  the  brethren  of  Judsda.  The  inhabitants  of  that 
country,  and  more  especially  of  the  Holy  City,  have  been  accustomed  in  all 
ages,  as  they  are  in  this,  to  rely  largely  on  the  chaluka?  or  alms,  which  are 
willingly  contributed  to  their  poverty  by  Jews  living  in  other  countries.  The 
vast  sums  collected  for  the  Temple  tribute  flowed  into  the  bursting  coffers  of 
the  Beni  Hancm — ^much  as  they  now  do,  though  in  dwindled  rills,  into  those 
of  a  few  of  the  leading  Ashkenaxim  and  Anaehe  hod.  But  there  would  be 
little  chance  that  any  of  these  treasures  would  help  to  alleviate  the  hunger  of 
the  struggling  disciples.  Priests  who  starved  their  own  coadjutors  ^  would 
hardly  be  inclined  to  subsidise  their  impoverished  opponents.  The  Gentiles, 
who  had  been  blessed  by  the  spiritual  wealth  of  Jewish  Christians,  cheerfully 
returned  the  benefit  by  subscribing  to  the  supply  of  their  temporal  needs.* 
The  sums  thus  gathered  were  entrusted  by  the  Church  to  Barnabas  and  Saul. 

The  exact  month  in  which  these  two  messengers  of  mercy  arrived  to  assist 
their  famine-stricken  brethren  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that  it  was  in  the  year  44.  On  their  arnval  they  found  the 
Church  in  strange  distress  from  a  new  persecution.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
the  fury  of  the  onslaught  may  once  more  have  scattered  the  chief  Apostles, 
for  we  hear  nothing  of  any  intercourse  between  them  and  the  two  gi'cat 

>  1  John  i.  1. 

>  According  to  Dr.  Frankl  {Jem  in  the  East,  ii.  31)  a  sum  of  818,000  piastres  finds  its 
way  annually  to  Jerusalem,  for  a  Jewish  population  of  some  5,700  souls.  It  is  distributed 
partly  as  ehtUuka — t.f.,  at  so  much  per  head,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex — and  partly 
as  ixuiima,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  recipient. 

>  Derenbourg,  p.  232,  teq.  ^  Rom.  xv.  26,  27. 
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leaden  of  the  Chnrcli  of  Antioob.  Indeed,  it  is  said  thai  the  alms  were 
handed  oyer,  not  to  the  Apostles,  but  to  the  Elders.  It  b  trae  that  Elders 
maj  inclnde  Apostles,  bat  the  rapid  and  purely  monetary  character  of  the 
Tisit,  and  the  complete  silence  as  to  further  details,  seem  to  imply  that  this 
was  not  the  case. 

The  Church  of  Antioch  was  not  the  sole  contributor  to  the  distresses  of 
Jerusalem.  If  they  helped  their  Christian  brethren,  the  Jews  found  benefac- 
tors in  the  members  of  an  interesting  household,  the  royal  family  of  Adiabene, 
whose  history  is  much  mingled  at  this  time  with  that  of  Judsa,  and  sheds 
instmctiye  light  on  the  annals  of  early  Christianity. 

Adiabene,  once  a  province  of  Assyria,  now  forms  part  of  the  modem  Kurdis- 
tan. Monobazus,  the  king  of  this  district,  had  married  his  sister  Helena,  and 
by  that  marriage  had  two  sous,  of  whom  the  younger,  Izates,  was  the  faTonrite  of 
his  parents. ^  To  save  him  from  the  jealousy  of  his  other  brothers,  the  king  mid 
queen  sent  him  to  the  court  of  Abennerig,  king  of  the  Charax-Spasini,  who  gave 
him  his  daughter  in  marriaga  While  he  was  living  in  this  sort  of  honourable 
exile,  a  Jewish  merchant,  named  Hananiah,  managed  to  find  admission  into 
the  harem  of  Abennerig,  and  to  convert  some  of  his  wives  to  the  Jewish  faith. 
In  this  way  he  was  introduced  to  Izates,  of  whom  he  also  made  a  proselyte. 
Izates  was  recalled  by  his  father  before  his  death,  and  endowed  with  the 
princedom  of  Chanue;  and  when  Monobazus  died,  Helena  summoned  the 
leading  men  of  Adiabene,  and  informed  them  that  Izates  had  been  appointed 
successor  to  the  crown.  These  satraps  accepted  the  decision,  but  advised 
Helena  to  make  her  elder  son,  Monobazus,  a  temporary  sovereign  until  the 
arrival  of  his  brother,  and  to  put  the  other  brothers  in  bonds  preparatory 
to  their  assassination  in  accordance  with  the  common  fashion  of  Oriental 
despotism.*  Izates,  however,  on  his  arrival,  was  cheerfully  acknowledged  by 
his  elder  brother,  and  set  all  his  other  brothers  free,  though  he  sent  them  as 
hostages  to  Rome  and  various  neighbouring  courts.  I  shall  subsequently 
relate  the  very  remarkable  circumstances  which  led  to  his  circumcision.^  At 
present  I  need  only  mention  that  his  reign  was  long  and  prosperous,  and  that 
he  was  able  to  render  such  important  services  to  Artabanus,  the  nineteenth 
Arsacid,  tiiat  he  received  from  him  the  kingdom  of  Nisibis,  as  well  as  the 
right  to  wear  the  peak  of  his  tiara  upright,  and  to  sleep  in  a  golden  bed — 
privileges  usually  reserved  for  the  kings  of  Persia.  Even  before  these  events, 
Helena  had  been  so  much  struck  with  the  prosiwjrity  and  piety  of  her  son, 
that  she  too  had  embraced  Judaism,  and  at  this  very  period  was  living 
in  Jerusalem.  Being  extremely  wealthy,  and  a  profound  admirer  of  Jewbli 
institutions,  she  took  energetic  measures  to  alleviate  the  severity  of  tho 
famine;  and  by  importing  large  quantities  of  com  from  Alexandria,  and 
of  dried  figs  from  Cyprus,  she  was  happily  able  to  save  many  lives.    Her 

>  Josephus  (AfiU,  xx.  2,  §  1)  attributes  this  partiality  to  a  prophotic  dream. 
3  Hence  we  are  told  that  "  '  Eang  *  Mumbaz  made  goklen  handles  for  the  vessels  used 
in  the  Temple  on  the  Day  of  Atonement "  ( Yoma,  ^  a). 
'  Infra,  p.  429. 
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royal  botmty  was  largely  aided  by  the  liberality  of  Izates,^  whoso  contributions 
continued  to  be  of  service  to  the  Jews  long  after  the  arrival  of  Sanl  and 
Barnabas  with  the  alms  which  they  had  brought  from  Andoch  for  their 
suffering  brethren. 

It  is  clear  that  they  arrived  shortly  before  the  Passover,  or  towards  tho 
end  of  March ;  for  St.  Lake  fixes  their  visit  about  the  time  of  Herod's  perse- 
cution, which  began  just  before,  and  would,  but  for  Qod's  Providence,  havo 
been  consummated  just  after,  that  great  feast.  Indeed,  it  was  dk priori  probablo 
iliat  the  Apostles  would  time  their  visit  by  the  feast,  both  from  a  natural 
desire  to  be  present  at  these  great  annual  celebrations,  and  also  because  that 
was  the  very  time  at  which  the  vast  concourse  of  visitors  would  render  their 
aid  most  timely  and  indispensable. 

They  arrived,  therefore,  at  a  period  of  extreme  peril  to  the  little  Church  at 
Jerusalem,  which  had  now  enjoyed  some  five  years  of  unbroken  peace.' 

Herod  Agrippa  L,  of  whom  we  have  already  had  some  glimpses,  was  ono 
of  those  singular  characters  who  combine  external  devotion  with  moral  laxity. 
I  have  elsewhere  told  the  strange  story  of  the  part  which  on  one  memorable  day 
he  played  in  Eoman  history,^  and  how  his  supple  address  and  determination 
saved  Borne  from  a  revolution,  and  placed  the  uncouth  Claudius  on  his 
nephew's  throne.  Claudius,  who  with  all  his  pedantic  and  uxorious  eccentricity 
was  not  devoid  either  of  kindness  or  rectitude,  was  not  slow  to  recognise  that 
he  owed  to  the  Jewish  prince  both  his  life  and  his  empire.  It  was  probably 
due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  influence  of  Agrippa  that  shortly  after  his  accession 
he  abolished  the  law  of  "Impiety"  on  which  Gains  had  so  vehemently 
insisted,^  and  which  attached  the  severest  penalties  to  any  neglect  of  the 
imperial  cult.  But  the  further  extension  of  the  power  of  Agrippa  was 
fraught  with  disastrous  consequences  to  the  Church  of  Christ.  For  the  Jews- 
were  restored  to  the  fullest  privileges  which  they  had  ever  enjoyed,  and 
Agrippa  set  sail  for  Palestine  in  the  flood-tide  of  imperial  favour  and  with 
the  splendid  additions  of  Judaea  and  Samaria,  Abilene,  and  the  districts 
of  Lebanon^  to  Herod  Philip's  tetrarchy  of  Trachonitis,  which  he  hadl 
received  at  the  accession  of  Gaius.^ 

It  is  natural  that  a  prince  of  Asmonsean  blood/  who  thus  found  himself  in 

1  Oroi.  vil.  6 ;  Joi.  AntL  zx.  2,  §  5.  Helena  is  also  said  to  have  given  to  the  Templer 
a  golden  candlestick,  and  a  golden  tablet  inscribed  with  the  "  trial  of  jealousy  "  ( YomOr 
2fa).  ^ 

3  Caligahi's  order  to  place  hii  statne  in  the  Temple  was  given  in  AD.  89.  HeroJ 
Agrippa  died  in  AD.  44. 

»  Se6ker$  after  God,  p.  76.  <  Dion,  Ix.  8»  6. 

»  Jos.  AnU,  xix.  5.  §§  2,  8.  •  Id,  xriiL  6,  §  4. 

7  Agrippa  L  waa  tne  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great  and  Mariamne.  Mariamne  was  the* 
mnddaughter  of  Hyrcanus  II.,  who  was  a  grandson  of  Hyrcanus  I.,  who  was  a  son  of 
Simon,  the  elder  brother  of  Judas  Maccabseus.  Some  of  the  Babbis  were,  however, 
anxious  to  deny  any  drop  of  Asmoniean  blood  to  the  Herodian  family.  They  relate  that^ 
Herod  the  Great  had  been  a  slave  to  one  of  the  Asmonaeans,  and  one  day  hearda  Bath*' 
Kol  saying,  "  Every  dave  that  now  rebela  wUl  succeed.''  Accordingly,  he  murdered  all 
the  family,  except  one  young  maiden,  whom  he  reserved  for  marriage.  But  she  mounted 
to  the  roof,  cried  out  that  *'  any  one  who  asserted  himself  to  be  of  the  AimonaBaii  houses 
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possession  of  a  donunioii  as  exienslye  as  tbat  of  his  grandfather  Herod  the 
Great,  shonld  try  to  win  the  favonr  of  the  people  whom  he  was  sent 
to  gOTOm.  Apart  from  the  subtle  policy  of  facing  both  ways  so  as  to  please 
the  Jews  while  he  dazzled  the  Romans,  and  to  enjoy  his  life  in  the  midst 
of  Gkntile  luxuries  while  he  affected  the  reputation  of  a  devoted  Pharisee, 
Agrippa  seems  to  have  been  sincere  in  his  desire  to  be — at  any  rate  at  Jeru- 
salem— an  observer  of  the  Mosaic  Law.  St.  Luke,  though  his  allusions  to  him 
are  so  brief  and  incidental,  shows  remarkable  fidelity  to  historic  facts  in 
presenting  him  to  us  in  both  these  aspects.  Jn  canning  out  his  policy, 
Agrippa  pidd  studious  court  to  the  Jews,  and  especially  to  the  Pharisees.  He 
omitted  nothing  which  could  win  their  confidence  or  flatter  their  pride,  and 
his  wife.  Cypres,^  seems  also  to  have  been  as  much  attached  to  the  party  as 
her  kinswoman,  Salome,  sister  of  Herod  the  Great.' 

It  is  clear  that  such  a  king — a  king  who  wished  to  foster  the  sense  of 
Jewish  nationality,^  to  satisfy  the  Sadducees,  to  be  supported  by  the  Pharisees, 
and  to  be  popular  with  the  multitude — could  not  have  lived  long  in  Jerusalcm» 
which  was  his  usual  place  of  residence,^  vrithout  hearing  many  complaints 
about  the  Christians.  At  this  time  they  had  become  equally  distasteful  to 
every  section  of  the  Jews,  being  regarded  not  only  as  fanatics,  but  as  apostates, 
some  of  whom  sat  loosely  to  the  covenant  which  Qod  had  made  with  their 
fathers.  To  extirpate  the  Christians  would,  as  Agrippa  was  weU  aware,  be  the 
cheapest  possible  way  to  win  general  popularity.  It  was  accordingly  about  the 
very  time  of  the  visit  of  the  two  Apostles  to  the  Passover,  as  delegates  from 
Antioch,  that  "  he  laid  hands  on  certain  of  the  Church  to  injure  them  ;  and  ho 
slew  James,  the  brother  of  John,  with  the  sword;  and  seeing  that  it  was 
pleasing  to  the  Jews,  proceeded  to  arrest  Peter  also."*  Thus  in  a  single 
touch  does  St.  Luke  strike  the  keynote  of  Agrippa's  policy,  which  was  an  un- 
scrupulous desire  for  such  popularity  as  could  be  earned  by  identifying  himself 
with  Jewish  prejudices.  In  the  High  Priests  of  the  day  he  would  find  willing 
coadjutors.  The  priest  for  the  time  being  was  probably  EHonssus,  whom 
Josephus  caUs  a  son  of  Kanthera,  but  whom  the  Talmud  calls  a  son  of 
Cidaphas.^     If  so,  he  would  have  been  animated  with  an  hereditary  fury 

benoeforih  would  be  a  slave,  for  that  she  alone  of  that  hoUBe  wai  left ;"  and  flinging 
henelf  down  was  Idlled.  Some  lay  that  for  seven  years  Herod  preserved  her  body  in 
honey,  to  make  people  believe  that  he  was  married  to  an  Asmoniean  princess.  A^ry 
with  the  Babbis,  who  insisted  on  Dent.  xvii.  15,  he  killed  them  all,  except  the  Babha  Sen 
Buta  (whom  he  blinded  bv  binding  np  his  eyes  with  the  skin  of  a  hedgehog),  that  he 
might  have  one  counsellor  left.  Glaring  disguised  himself,  and  tried  in  vain  to  tempt 
Bftbha  Ben  Buta  to  say  something  evil  of  him,  he  revealed  himself,  and  asked  what  no 
ought  to  do  by  way  of  expiation.  The  blind  man  answered,  **  Thou  hast  extinguished  the 
light  of  the  world  (see  Matt.  v.  14) ;  rekindle  it  by  building  the  Temple  **  {Babha  Bathra, 
f.  3,  2,  seqq.), 

^  Oypros  was  the  name  of  the  wife  of  Antipater  and  mother  of  Herod  the  Great.  She 
was  descended  from  a  Nabathean  family ;  her  name,  which  is  probably  connected  with 
"«33  (iTtfpW),  was  borne  by  several  Herodian  Princesses  (Derenboorg,  PaUd,,  p.  210). 

*  See  Excnnns  XXIY.,  "  The  Herods  in  the  Acts." 
S  Jos.  AtUL  zx.  1,  §  1. 

«  Id.  xix.  7, 1  3.  »  Acts  xii.  1—3. 

•  Jos.  ^.  J.  xix.  S,  §  1 ;  Paraf  iii.  5 }  ilen  Hakkaljph;  Derenbonrg,  p.  215. 
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against  tho  followers  of  Obrist,  and  wonld  hayo  been  an  eager  instroment  in 
the  bands  of  Herod.  When  sucb  allies  were  in  unison,  and  Agrippa  in  iht 
Tery  plenitude  of  bis  power,  it  was  easy  to  strike  a  deadly  blow  at  the  Naza- 
rones.  It  was  no  bold  Hellenist  who  was  now  singled  out  as  a  victim,  no 
spirited  opponent  of  Jewish  oxclusiveness.  James,  as  the  elder  brother  of  the 
beloved  disciple,  perhaps  as  a  kinsman  of  Christ  Himself,  as  one  of  the  earliest 
and  one  of  the  most  favoured  Apostles,  as  one  not  only  of  the  Twelve,  but  of 
the  Three,  as  the  son  of  a  father  apparently  of  higher  social  position  than  the 
rest  of  the  little  band,  seems  to  have  had  a  sort  of  precedence  at  Jerusalem; 
and  for  this  reason  alone — not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  from  being  personally 
obnoxious — he  was  so  suddenly  seized  and  martyred  that  no  single  detail  or 
circumstance  of  his  martyrdom  has  been  preserved.  Two  words  ^  are  all  the 
space  devoted  to  recount  the  death  of  the  first  Apostle  by  the  historian  who 
had  narrated  at  such  length  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen.  It  may  be  merely  due 
to  a  sense  of  inadequacy  in  this  brief  record  that  Christian  tradition  told  how 
the  constancy  and  the  harangues  of  James  converted  his  accuser,  and  caused 
him  to  become  a  voluntary  sharer  of  his  death.'  But  perhaps  we  are  meant  tp 
see  a  spiritual  fitness  in  this  lonely  and  unrecorded  end  of  the  son  of  Thunder. 
He  had  stood  by  Jesus  at  the  bedside  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  and  on  th^ 
holy  mount,  and  in  the  agony  of  the  garden ;  had  once  wished  to  call  down  fire 
from  heaven  on  those  who  treated  his  Lord  with  incivility ;  had  helped  to  urge 
the  claim  that  he  might  sit  in  closest  proximity  to  His  throne  of  judgment. 
There  is  a  deep  lesson  in  the  circumstance  that  he  should,  meekly  and  silently, 
in  utter  self-rcnouncemcnt,  with  no  vbible  consolation,  with  no  elaborato 
eulogy,  amid  no  pomp  of  circumstance,  with  not  even  a  recorded  burial,  perish 
first  of  the  faithful  few  who  had  forsaken  all  to  follow  Christ,  and  so  be  tho 
first  to  fulfil  the  warning  prophecy  that  he  should  drink  of  His  bitter  cup,  and 
be  baptised  with  His  fiery  baptism. 

It  was  before  the  Passover  that  James  had  been  doomed  to  feel  the  tyrant's 
sword.  The  universal  approbation  of  the  fact  by  the  Jews— an  approbatioi^ 
which  would  be  all  the  more  conspicuous  from  the  presence  of  the  vast  throngs 
who  came  to  Jerusalem  to  celebrate  the  Passover — stimidated  the  king,  to 
whom  no  incense  was  so  sweet  as  the  voice  of  popular  applause,  to  infiict  a 
blow  yet  more  terrible  by  seizing  the  most  prominent  of  all  the  Apostles. 
Peter  was  accordingly  arrested,  and  since  there  was  no  time  to  finish  his  trial 
before  the  Passover,  and  the  Jews  were  not  inclined  to  inflict  death  by  their 
own  act  during  the  Feast,  he  was  kept  in  prison  till  the  seyen  sacred  days  had 
elapsed  that  he  might  then  be  put  to  death  with  the  most  ostentatious  pnb« 
licity.'  Day  after  day  the  Apostle  remained  in  close  custody,  bound  by  either 
arm  to  two  soldiers,  and  guarded  by  two  others.  Aware  how  irreparable  would 
be  the  loss  of  one  so  brave,  so  true,  so  gifted  with  spiritual  fervour  and  wisdom, 

>  Acts  zii.  2,  ttFctAc  .   .   .  liaxai(>^, 

'^  Clem.  Alex.  ap.  Euscb.  H.  E.  u.  9.  The  Aposiie,  it  iB  said,  looked  at  him  for  a 
little  time,  and  then  kissed  him,  with  the  words,  *' Peace  be  with  you,'*  just  before  they 
both  were  killed. 

s  Acts  xii«  4,  ii^ymy* 
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Ibe  Ohristiaiis  of  Jerusalem  poured  out  their  hearts  and  souls  in  prayer  for  his 
MiFeranoe.  But  it  seemed  as  if  all  would  be  in  yain.  The  last  night  of  the 
Fflist  had  eome;  the  dawn  of  the  morning  would  see  Peter  brought  forth  io 
the  mockery  of  trial,  and  the  certainty  of  death.  It  seemed  as  if  the  day  had 
already  come  when,  as  his  Lord  had  told  him,  another  should  gird  him,  and 
eany  him  whither  he  would  not.  But  in  that  last  extremity  God  had  not  f or- 
ttkai  His  Apostle  or  His  Church.  On  that  last  night,  by  a  diyine  defiyerance, 
10  sudden,  mysterious,  and  bewildering,  that  to  Peter,  until  he  woke  to  tho 
sober  certainty  of  his  rescue,  it  seemed  like  a  vision,^  the  great  Apostle  was 
matched  from  his  persecutors.  After  briefly  narrating  the  circumstances  of 
his  deliverance  to  the  brethren  assembled  in  the  house  of  Mary,  the  mother  of 
John  Mark  the  Evangelist,  he  entrusted  them  with  the  duty  of  bearing  the 
same  message  to  James,  the  Lord's  brother,  and  to  the  other  Christians  who 
were  not  present^  and  withdrew  for  a  time  to  safe  retirement,  while  Herod  was 
kit  to  wreak  his  impotent  yengeance  on  the  unconscious  quaternion  of  soldiers. 
It  might  well  seem  as  though  the  blood  of  martyrdom  brought  its  own 
retribution  on  the  heads  of  those  who  cause  it  to  bo  spilt.  We  have  seen 
Agrippa  in  the  insolent  plenitude  of  his  tyranny ;  the  next  scene  exhibits  him 
in  the  horrible  anguish  of  his  end.  It  was  at  the  beginning  of  April,  A.D.  44, 
that  he  had  slain  James  and  arrested  Peter ;  it  was  probably  the  very  samo 
month  idiich  ended  his  brief  and  guilty  splendour,  and  cut  him  oft  in  the 
flower  of  his  life. 

Yersatile  and  cosmopolitan  as  was  natural  in  an  adventurer  whose  youth 
and  manhood  had  experienced  every  variety  of  fortune,  Agrippa  could  play  tho 
heathen  at  Csesarea  with  as  much  zeal  as  he  could  play  the  Pharisee  at  Jerusa- 
lem.   The  ordinary  herd  of  Babbis  and  hierarchs  had  winked  at  this  phaso 
of  his  royalty,  and  had  managed  to  disintegrate  in  their  imaginations  the 
Herod  who  offered  holocausts  in  the  Temple  from  the  Herod  who  presided 
in  amphitheatres  at  Berytus;  the  Herod  who  wept,  because  he  was  only  half 
a  Jew,  in  the  Temple  at  the  Passover,  and  tiie  Herod  who  presided  at 
Pagan  spectacles  at  Csdsarean  jubilees.*     One  bold   Pharisee — Simon  by 
name-— did  indeed  venture  for  a  time  to  display  the  courage  of  his  opinions. 
During  an  absence  of  Ag^ppafrom  Jerusalem,  he  summoned  an  assembly,  and 
declared  the  king's  actions  to  be  so  illegal  that,  on  this  ground,  as  well  as  on 
the  ground  of  his  Idumsean  origin,  he  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  Temple. 
As  it  was  not  Agrippa's  object  to  break  with  the  Pharisees,  he  merely  sent  for 
Simon  to  Cffisarea,  made  him  sit  by  his  side  in  the  theatre,  and  then  asked  him, 
gently, "  whether_he  saw  anything  there  which  contradicted  the  law  of  Moses  F" 
Simon  either  was  or  pretended  to  be  oonvinced  that  there  was  no  overt  infrac- 
tion of  Mosaic  reguktions,  and  after  begging  the  king's  pardon  was  dismissed 
with  a  small  present. 

It  was  in  that  same  theatre  that  Agrippa  met  his  end.     Severe  troubles 
had  arisen  in  the  relations  between  Judsoa  and  the  Phoenician  cities  of  Tyro 

»Act3xiL9.  Vgs,  4i»(«,  jOx.  7,  K 
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and  Sidon,  and  sinoe  iliat  maritime  strip  of  coast  depends  entirely  for  its 
sabsiBtenoe  on  the  harrests  of  Palestine,  it  was  of  the  extremest  importance 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  merchant  mties  that  they  should  keep  on  g^ood  terms 
with  the  little  autocrat.^  The  pressure  of  the  famine,  which  woold  fall  on 
them  with  peculiar  severity,  made  them  still  more  anxious  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation,  and  the  visit  of  Ag^ppa  to  Oessarea  on  a  joyful  occadon 
f  urmshed  them  with  the  requisite  opportunity. 

That  occasion  was  the  news  that  Okudius  had  returned  in  safety  from  his 
expedition  to  Britain,  and  had  been  welcomed  at  Rome  with  an  outburst  of 
flattery,  in  which  the  interested  princelings  of  the  provincee  thought  it  politic 
to  bear  their  part.'  Agrippa  was  always  glad  of  any  excuse  which  enabled 
him  to  indulge  his  passion  for  gladiatorial  exhibitions  and  t!ie  cruel  vaniiies  of 
Boman  dissipation.  Accordingly  he  hurried  to  CflBsarea,  which  was  the 
Roman  capital  of  Palestine,  and  ordbred  every  preparation  to  be  made  for  a 
splendid  festival.  To  this  town  came  the  deputies  of  Tyre  and  8idon,  taking 
care  to  secure  a  friend  at  court  in  the  person  of  Blastus,  the  king's  groom  of 
the  bedchamber.' 

It  was  on  the  second  morning  of  the  festival,  at  the  early  dawn  of  a 
burning  day  in  the  Syrian  spring,  that  Agn*ippft  ga^e  audience  to  the 
PhoBuidan  embassy.  It  was  exactly  the  time  and  place  and  occasion  in  which 
he  would  be  glad  to  display  his  magnificence  and  wealth.  Accordingly  he 
entered  the  theatre  with  his  royal  retinue  in  an  entire  robe  of  tissued  silver, 
and  taking  his  seat  on  the  hema,  made  to  the  Tyrians  and  Sidonians  a  set 
harangue.  As  he  sat  there  the  sun  blazed  on  his  glittering  robe,  and  seemed 
to  wrap  him  in  a  slieet  of  splendour.  The  theatre  was  thronged  vrith  his 
creatures,  his  subjects,  the  idle  mob  whose  amusement  he  was  supplying  witii 
profuse  liberality,  and  the  people  whose  prosperity  depended  on  his  royal 
favour.  Here  and  there  among  the  crowd  a  voice  began  to^be^Jheard  shoutiog 
that  it  was  a  god  who  was  speaking  to  them,^  a  god  whose  radiant  epiphany 
was  manifested  before  their  eyes.  In  the  prime  of  life,  and  of  the  manly 
beauty  for  which  his  race  was  remarkable,  at  the  zenith  of  his  power,  in  the 
seventh  year  of  his  reign,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  wealth,^  an  autocrat  by  his 
own  position,  and  an  autocrat  rendered  all  but  irresistible  by  the  support  of 
the  strange  being  whom  his  supple  address  had  saved  from  the  dagger  to  seat 
him  on  the  imperial  throne — surrounded,  too,  at  this  moment  by  flatterers  and 
parasites,  and  seated  in  the  very  midst  of  the  stately  buildings  which  Jews  and 
Gentiles  alike  knew  to  have  been  conferred  upon  the  city  by  the  architectural 
extravagance  of  his  race — ^the  feeble  intellect  of  Agrippa  was  turned  by  this 
intoxicating  incense.    He  thought  himself  to  be  the  god  whom  they  declared. 

>  Of.  IKingiT.  9;  Esek.  xrrii  17;  Esraiii.  7. 
^    3  Dion  CtM.  Iz.  23;  8aet.  a^ud,  17;  Philo,  Leff.  45.    See  Lewin.  liuU  SacrL 
M 1669, 1674;  and  am(mTOewler,C»nm.d.^«it.^«.  130.  ^     »*•  ««;rH 


*  i«i  Tov  mifwrof ,  cubteulariui,  praefeotiu  oubioull. 

^  See  Jot.  Antt,  riz.  8,  §  2,  which  doeely  oonfinm  the  namttiTO  of  Acts  zii 
.    . -  .  fcchm»,  or  more  than  i 
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WLy  should  not  he  accept  the  apotheosis  so  abjectly  obtruded  on  a  Caligula 
or  a  Claudius  ?  He  accepted  the  blasphemous  adulation,  which,  as  a  King  of 
the  Jews,  he  ought  to  have  rejected  with  indignant  horror.  At  that  very 
moment  his  doom  was  sealed.  It  was  a  fresh  instance  of  that  irony  of 
hearen  which  oftei  seems  to  place  men  in  positions  of  superlative  gorgoous- 
ness  at  the  very  moment  when  the  fiat  is  uttered  which  consigns  them  to  the 
most  pitiable  and  irrecoverable  faU.^ 

There  was  no  visible  intervention.  No  awful  voice  sounded  in  the  ears 
of  the  trembling  listeners.  No  awful  hand  wrote  fiery  letters  upon  the  wall. 
St  Luke  says  merely  that  the  angel  of  God  smote  him.  Josephus  introduces 
the  grotesque  incident  of  an  owl  seated  above  him  on  one  of  the  cords  which 
ran  across  the  theatre,  which  Agrippa  saw,  and  recognised  in  it  the  predicted 
omen  of  impending  death.'  Whether  ho  saw  an  owl  or  not,  he  was  carried 
from  the  theatre  to  his  palace  a  stricken  man— stricken  by  the  hand  of  God. 
In  five  days  from  that  time — ^five  days  of  internal  anguish  and  vain  despair,' 
in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fourth  of  his  reign  ovei'  the  entire 
dominion  of  his  grandfather — ^Agrippa  died.  And  whatever  may  be  the 
extent  to  which  he  had  won  the  goodwill  of  the  Jews  by  his  lavish  benefac- 
tions, the  Gentiles  hated  him  all  tho  more  because  he  was  not  only  a  Jew  but 
an  apostate.  A  consistent  Jew  they  could  in  some  measure  tolerate,  even 
while  they  hated  him ;  but  for  these  hybrid  renegades  they  always  express  an 
immitigated  contempt.  The  news  of  Agrippa's  death  was  received  by  the 
population,  and  especially  by  the  soldiers,  both  at  CsBsarea  and  Sebaste  with 
leaistings,  carousals,  and  every  indication  of  indecent  joy.  Not  content  with 
crowning  themselves  with  garlands,  and  pouring  libations  to  the  ferryman  of 
the  Styx,  they  tore  down  from  the  palace  the  statues  of  Agrippa's  daughters, 
and  subjected  them  to  the  most  infamous  indignities.  The  foolish  inertness 
of  Claudius  left  the  insult  unpunished,  and  these  violent  and  dissolute  soldiers 
contributed  in  no  smaU  degree  to  the  evils  which  not  many  years  afterwards 
burst  over  Jndsea  with  a  storm  of  fire  and  sword.^ 

^  See  Biriiop  Thirlwall's  Etmy  on  the  Irony  of  Sopkodea. 

^  He  says  that  an  owl  was  sittinff  on  a  tree  on  the  day  of  Agrippa'i  arrest  at  Capreae, 
and  that  a  German  soothsayer  had  foretold  that  he  shoold  become  a  king,  but  should  be 
near  his  death  when  he  saw  thai  owl  again.  See  also  Euseb.  if.  E,  ii.  10,  who  subetitatM 
the  angel  for  the  owL 

'  Jos.  Antt,  zix.  8,  §  2,  yeurrp^  aXy^ixauat  iupyaoBtU  *  Acts  xiL  23,  (ncMAi)i«$/3pt»T0f  air€0avt¥. 

Whether  there  be  any  <W&«e  which  can  strictly  be  described  as  the  phthiriasis,  tnorbui 
pediiJulariSf  is,  as  I  have  mentioned  in  my  Life  of  Christy  i  47,  more  than  doubtful.  The 
death  of  Herod  Agrippa,  like  that  of  his  grandfather,  has  bcwn  so  called,  bnt  not  by  the 
sacred  historians.  It  is,  however,  an  historic  fact  that  many  cruel  tyrants  have  died  of 
ulcerous  maladies,  which  the  popular  rumour  described  much  as  Laotantius  describes  them 
in  his  tract  De  Mortibm  ^secutorum.  Instances  are— Pheretima  (Herod,  iv.  205,  «vA^>r 
i^C$vwv,  where  the  retributive  appropriateness  of  the  disease  is  first  pointed  out) ; 
•    *       "  •  '  "^"  9) ;  Herod  "     '"      '  '^       '   "       •»-'"--''•  — 


Antiochus  Epiphanes  (2  Mace  v.  9) ;  Herod  the  Great  (Jos.  AnU,  xvii.  6,  §  5,  J3.  J.  i  83, 
§§  8,  9) ;  Maiomius  Galerius  (Euseb.  H.  E,  viii.  16) ;  Maximm  {id,  ix.  10,  11 ;  Laet.  Dt 
MvrU  pence.  xxxiiL) ;  Claudius  Lucius  Herminianus  (TertuU.  ad  Scap.  iii.  cum  vivus 
▼ennibus  ebuUiisset  **Nemo  sciat*'  dioebat,  "ne  gaudeani  Christiani ") ;  Duke  of 
Alva ;  &c. 

4  Jos.  AnU,  xix.  9,  §  1. 
M  2 
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Of  these  scenes  Saul  and  Barnabas  may  have  been  eje- witnesses  on  tbeir 
return  journey  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch.  The  order  of  events  in  St.  Luke 
may  indeed  be  guided  by  the  conyenience  of  narrating  consecutively  all  that 
he  had  to  say  about  Herod  Agrippa,  and  above  all  of  showing  how  the  sudden 
onslaught  on  the  Church,  which  seemed  to  threaten  it  with  nothing  short  of 
extermination,  was  checked  by  the  deliverance  of  Peter,  and  arrested  by  the 
retribution  of  God.  This  would  be  the  more  natural  if,  as  there  seems  to  be 
good  reason  to  believe,  the  ghastly  death  of  Herod  took  place  in  the  very  same 
month  in  which,  by  shedding  the  blood  of  tlie  innocent  in  mere  pursuit  of 
popularity,  he  had  consummated  his  crimes.^  If  Saul  and  Barnabas  were  at 
Jerusalem  during  Peter's  imprisonment,  they  may  have  been  present  at  the 
prayer  meeting  at  the  house  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  Mark,  and  the  kinswoman 
of  Barnabas.  If  so  we  can  at  once  account  for  the  vivid  minuteness  of  the 
details  furnished  to  St.  Luke  respecting  the  events  of  that  memorable  time.' 

In  any  case,  they  must  have  heard  the  death  of  Agrippa  discussed  a 
thousand  times,  and  must  have  recognised  in  it  a  fresh  proof  of  the  immediate 
governance  of  God.  But  this  was  to  them  a  truth  of  the  most  elementary 
character.  Their  alleged  indifference  to  public  questions  simply  arose  from 
their  absorption  in  other  interests.  Their  minds  were  full  of  deeper  oonoems 
than  the  pride  and  fall  of  kingfs  ,*  and  their  visit  to  Jerusalem  was  so  purely 
an  episode  in  the  work  of  St.  Paul  that  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ghdatians  he 
passes  it  over  without  a  single  allusion.'  There  is  nothing  surprising  in  tho 
omission.  It  is  the  object  of  the  Apostle  to  show  his  absolute  independence 
of  the  Twelve.  This  second  visit  to  Jerusalem  had,  therefore,  no  bearing  on 
the  subject  with  which  he  was  dealing.  More  than  eleven  years  had  already 
elapsed  since  the  Orucifixion,  and  a  very  ancient  tradition  says  that  twelve 
years  (which  to  the  Jews  would  mean  anything  above  eleven  years)  was  the 
period  fixed  by  our  Lord  for  the  stay  of  the  Apostles  in  the  Holy  City.* 
Even  if  we  attach  no  importance  to  the  tradition,  it  is  certain  that  it  approxi- 
mates to  known  facts,  and  we  may  therefore  assume  that,  about  this  time,  the 
Apostles  began  to  be  scattered  in  various  directions.  St.  Paul  passes  over 
this  eleemosynary  visit,  either  because  in  this  connexion  it  did  not  occur  to 
his  memory,  or  because  the  mention  of  it  was  wholly  unimportant  for  his 
purpose. 

Tet  there  was  one  circumstance  of  this  visit  which  was  fraught  with 

1  Saul  and  Barnabas  seem  to  havo  started  from  Antioch  with  the  intention  of 
aniving  at  Jeraialem  for  the  Passover  of  April  1,  AD.  44.  The.  martyrdom  of  James 
immeduit^T  preceded  the  Passover,  and  tho  imprisonment  of  Peter  took  place  during 
the  Paschal  week  (Acts  xiL  3 — 6).  It  was  immediately  afterwards  that  Herod  started 
for  Ctesarea ;  and  if  the  object  of  his  visit  was  to  celebrate  the  return  of  Claudius  from 
Britain,  it  must  have  been  in  this  very  month.  For  Claudius  returned  early  in  AD.  44, 
and  it  would  take  some  little  time  for  the  news  to  reach  Jerusalem.  Further,  Josephus 
says  that  Agrippa  reigned  seven  yean  {AtUt.  xiz.  8,  §  2),  and  as  he  was  appointed  in 
April,  AD.  37,  these  seven  years  would  end  in  April,  AD.  44.  See  the  question  fully 
examined  in  Lewin,  Fasti  Scuri,  p.  2S0. 

>  In  D  is  mentioned  even  the  number  of  steps  from  Peter's  prison  to  the  street. 

»  GaLiL  1. 

«  See  ApoUon.  ap,  Euseb.  ff.  i?.  v.  18;  Clem.  Alej.  Strom,  vi  p.  762;  ed.  Potter. 
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fatoro  consequences  fall  of  sadness  to  both  the  Apostles.  Barnabas,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  nearly  related  to  John  Mark,  son^  of  that  Mary  In  whose 
house  was  the  upper  room.  It  would  bo  most  natural  that  he,  and  therefore 
that  Saul,  should,  during  their  short  visit,  be  guests  in  Mary's  house,  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  her  son  may  well  have  been  kindled  by  the  glowing  spirit 
of  his  cousin  and  the  yet  more  fiery  ardour  of  his  great  companion.  The 
danger  of  further  persecution  seemed  to  be  over,  but  Peter,  Mark's  close 
friend  and  teacher,  was  no  longer  in  Jerusalem,  and,  in  spite  of  any  natural 
anxieties  which  the  prevalent  famine  may  have  caused,  the  Christian  mother 
consented  to  part  with  her  son,  and  he  left  Jerusalem  in  the  company  of  the 
Apostle  of  the  Greutiles. 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

JUDAISM     AND     HEATHENISM. 


"  Whoso  breaketh  a  hedge  [applied  by  the  Itabbis  to  their  Seyyag  la  Thorahf  or 
'  hedge  for  the  Law '],  a  serpent  shall  bite  him." — Ecclss.  z.  8. 

" » Gods  of  Hellas !  Gods  of  Hellas ! » 
Said  the  old  Hellenic  tongue ; 
Said  the  hero-oaths,  as  well  as 
Poets*  songs  the  sweetest  sung ! 

*  Have  yo  grown  deaf  in  a  day  ? 
Can  yo  speak  not  yea  or  nay — 

Since  Pan  is  dead  P ' "— E.  Bar&btt  Bbowkino. 

*  Die  Gdtter  sanken  vom  Himmelsthron 

Es  stttrtzten  die  herrlichen  Satilen, 
Und  geboren  wurde  der  Jungfrau  Sohn 

Die  Gebrechen  der  Erde  zu  heilen; 
Verbannt  ward  er  Sinne  flachtige  Lust 
TJnd  der  Mensch  griff  dcnkend  in  seine  Brust." 

Schilleb. 

When  Barnabas  and  Saul  returned  to  Antioch  they  found  tho  Church  still 
animated  by  the  spirit  of  happy  activity.  It  was  evidently  destined  to 
eclipse  the  importance  of  the  Holy  City  as  a  centre  and  stronghold  of  the 
Faith.  In  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  thero  were  many  sources  of  weakness 
which  were  wanting  at  Antioch.  It  was  hampered  by  depressing  poverty. 
It  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  earliest  persecutions.  Its  lot  was  cast  in  the 
very  furnace  of  Jewish  hati-ed;  and  yet  the  views  of  its  most  influential 
elders  were  so  much  identified  with  their  old  Judaic  training  that  they  would 
naturally  feel  less  interest  in  any  attempt  to  proselytise  the  Gentiles. 

At  Antioch  all  was  different.  Thero  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews  wore  an 
aspect  more  extravagant^  and  the  claims  of  tho  Gkntiles  assumed  a  moro 
overwhelming  in^rtance.    At  Jerusalem  the  Christians  had  been  at  the 

>  OoL  iv.  10,  i  ^b^ioc  means  "cousin,"  not  "sister's  son,"  which  would  be  ^Ai^t^ovt. 
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moroy  of  a  petty  Jewish  despot.  At  Antioch  the  Jews  were  forced  to  meet 
the  Christians  on  terms  of  perfect  eqnalitj,  under  the  impartial  rule  of 
Boman  law.^ 

Of  the  constitution  of  the  early  Church  at  Antioch  nothing  is  said,  but  we 
are  told  of  a  little  group  of  prophets  and  teachers  ^  who  occupied  a  prominent 
position  in  their  religious  services.  These  were  Barnabas,  Simeon  (sumaraed, 
for  distinction's  sake,  Niger,  and  possibly,  therefore,  like  Lucius,  a  natiye  of 
Cyrene),  Manaen,  and  SauL  Of  Simeon  and  Lucius  nothing  whatever  is 
known,  since  the  suggestion  that  Lucius  may  be  the  same  person  as  Luke  the 
Evangelist  is  too  foundationless  to  deserve  a  refutation.  Of  Manaen,  or,  to 
give  him  his  proper  Jewish  name,  Menahem,  we  are  told  the  interesting  cir- 
cumstance that  he  was  the  foster-brother  of  Herod  Antipas.  It  has,  therefore, 
been  conjectured  that  he  may  have  been  a  son  of  the  Essene  who  lent  to 
Herod  tlie  Great  the  influence  of  his  high  authority,^  and  who,  when  Herod 
was  a  boy  at  school,  had  patted  him  on  the  back  and  told  him  he  should  one 
day  be  king.^  If  so,  Menahem  must  have  been  one  of  the  few  early  converts 
who  came  from  wealthy  positions ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  prore  that  he  was 
thus  connected  with  the  celebrated  Essene,  and  in  any  case  he  can  hardly  have 
been  his  son.^ 

It  was  during  a  period  of  special  service,  accompanied  by  fasting,  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  brought  home  to  their  souls  the  strong  conviction  of  the  new  work 
which  lay  before  the  Church,  and  of  the  special  commission  of  Barnabas  and 
Saul.^  The  language  in  which  this  Divine  intimation  is  expressed  seems  to 
imply  a  sudden  conviction  following  upon  anxious  deliberation;  and  that 
special  prayer  and  fasting  ^  had  been  undertaken  by  these  prophets  and  teachers 
in  order  that  they  might  receive  guidance  to  decide  about  a  course  which  had 
been  already  indicated  to  the  two  Apostles. 

1  "  Eroditissimis  hominibus  liberalissimisque  studiis  affluens"  (Cio.  pro  Archid^  iii.)* 

'  The  accurate  distinction  between  "prophets"  and  ** teachers*  is  nowhere  laid  down, 
but  it  is  dear  that  in  the  Apostolic  age  it  was  well  understood  (1  Cor.  xii.  28 ;  Eph.  iv. 
11).  But  tiie  question  natunJly  arises  whether  it  is  meant  that  Barnabas  and  Sam  were 
**  prophets"  or  "teachers" — or  whether  they  were  both.  The  latter,  ^rhapts,  is  the 
correct  view.  The  prophet  stood  higher  than  the  teacher,  was  more  immediately  inspired, 
spoke  with  a  loftier  authority ;  but  the  teacher,  whose  functions  were  of  a  gentier  and 
humbler  nature,  might,  at  great  moments,  and  under  strong  influences,  rise  to  the  power 
of  prophecy,  while  the  prophet  also  might  on  ordinary  occasions  fulfil  the  functions  of  a 
teacher.    (See  Neander,  Planting,  p.  133,  teqq.) 

»  Jos.  AnU.  XV.  10,  §  5. 

4  Incidents  of  this  kind  are  also  told  of  Oalba  (Tao.  Ann,  vi,  20 ;  Suei  €kUb,  4 ;  Jos. 
AnU.  xviii.  6,  §  9),  of  Henry  VII.,  and  of  Louis  Philippe. 

*  Because  Manaen  the  Essene  must  have  attained  middle  age  when  Herod  the  Great 
was  a  boy,  and  since  we  have  now  reached  AD.  45,  this  Manaen  could  only  have  been 
bom  when  the  other  was  in  extreme  old  age. 

•  Acts  xiii.  2,  'A^^opiVarc  «^,  "Come,  set  apart  at  once."  The  meaning  of  the 
AciTovpYovKrwv  (hence  oiu-  word  "  liturgy  ")  is  probably  generaL  Chrysostom  exi^lains  it  by 
miflVTrovrtav.  For  other  instances  of  the  word,  see  Luke  i.  23;  Rom.  xv.  16;  2  Cor.  ix.  12; 
Phil.  ii.  30.  The  h  irpo<rx^«cAi}/iflu  avroin  implies,  of  course,  that  Barnabas  and  Saul  had 
already  received  a  summons  to  the  work  (cf.  Acts  ix.  15 ;  xxii.  21 ;  Rom.  i.  1 ;  GaL  i  1). 
Hooker  thinks  that  Paul  was  made  an  Apostle  because  James  could  not  leave  Jerusalem ; 
and  Barnabas  to  supply  the  place  of  James  the  brother  of  John  {Ecd.  PoL  VIL  It.  2). 

7  On  fastinpc  in  Ember  weeks  see  Bingham  xxi  ch.  2. 
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St  Fan],  indeed,  mnst  long  bitTe  jeamed  for  the  day  in  wHeh  the  Lord 
should  see  fit  to  carry  out  His  own  promise  "  to  send  him  far  henoe  to  the 
Geniiles.^^  The  more  deeply  he  thought  orer  his  predicted  mission,  the  more 
wonld  he  realise  that  it  had  been  predestined  in  the  councils  of  God.  Oentiles 
worshipped  idols,  hut  so  had  their  own  fathers  done  when  they  dwelt  beyond 
Enphrates.  Jewish  Rabbis  had  admitted  ihat,  after  all,  Abraham  himself 
was  but  the  earliest  of  the  proselytes.'  If,  as  legend  told,  Terah  had  been  a 
maker  of  idols,  and  if  Abraham  had  received  his  first  call,  as  Stephen  had 
said,  while  yet  living  in  Ur  of  the  Ohaldees,  why  should  not  thousands  of  the 
heathen  be  yet  numbered  among  the  elect  of  God  P  Had  not  Qod  made  of 
one  blood  aU  the  nations  upon  earth  P  Had  not  the  aged  Simeon  prophesied 
that  the  infant  Jesus  should  be  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  no  less  than  the 
glory  of  ffis  people  Israel  P  And  were  there  not  to  be  reckoned  among  His 
human  ancestors  Rahab,  the  harlot  of  Jericho,  and  Ruth,  the  loving  woman  of 
the  accursed  race  of  Moab  P  Had  not  Hadassah  been  a  sultana  in  the  seraglio 
of  Xerxes  P  Had  not  Moses  himself  married  a  woman  of  Ethiopia  P  '  And 
among  the  great  doctors  of  recent  days  was  it  not  asserted  that  Shammai  was 
descended  from  Haman  the  Amalekite  P  *  And,  however  necessary  had  been 
the  active  hostility  to  mixed  marriages,  and  all  other  close  intercourse  with  tlie 
heathen  in  the  reforming  period  of  Ezra  and  Kehemiah,  had  not  Zephaniah 
declared  in  the  voice  of  prophecy  that "  men  should  worship  Jehovah  every 
one  from  his  place,  even  all  the  isles  of  the  heathenP"*  Nay,  did  no  deeper 
significance  than  was  suggested  in  the  vulgar  exegesis  lie  in  the  ancient 
promise  to  Abraham,  that  "in  him  all  families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed  P  "^ 
Did  the  prophecy  that  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  should  see  the  salvation  of  our 
God'  merely  mean  that  they  should  see  it  as  excluded  aliens,  or  as  wanderers 
doomed  to  perish  ?  If  the  Gentiles  were  to  come  to  the  light  of  Zion,  and 
kings  to  the  brightness  of  her  dawn — ^if  the  isles  were  to  wut  for  Gk)d,  and  the 
ships  of  Tarshish'—did  this  merely  mean  that  the  nations  were  but  to  be 
dirtant  admirers  and  tolerated  servants,  admitted  only  to  the  exoteric  doctrines 
and  the  less  peculiar  blessings,  and  tolerated  only  as  dubious  worshippers  in 
the  Temple's  outmost  courts  P  Would  not  this  be  to  them  a  blessing  like  the 
blessing  of  Esau,  which  was  almost  like  a  curse,  that  their  dwelling  should  be 
away  from  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  and  away  from  the  dew  of  blessing  from 
above  P*    Or,  after  all,  if  such  reasonings  were  inconclu8ive--if,  however  con* 

t  A€t«ij,15,m 

^  Joeb,  xiiv.  2.  Tlic  A|KjlL>giic  of  tlie  gazelle  feeding  among  a  flook  of  sheep,  found 
fo  the  T^lmutl,  xnd  atttthxiifHi  Ut  Hillolf  bcAntifallpr  exprenes  the  toleration  of  the  wiier 
mud  moic  enlightcD&fl  lUbbiB^  but  the  poeelytiBm  contemplated  ia,  of  oonrse,  that 
puLTcbjijed  hf  absolute  cotiforrnily  to  Jewiflh  precepts. 

*  The  B&bbiB,  to  get  over  ilils  itartlinA;  fact,  interpreted  koatUh  ("Ethiopian 
w^mui^)  hf  Gtmatria,  and  mAde  it  mean  '^fair  of  face;"  ihioe  kootUhsaJ9dsssihit 
HsIrww  wimk  for  ''  hdr  of  tje»J' 

*  SlmilkriT  it  woi  laid  tmkt  AkibliA  descended  from  Sisera. 

«  Zeph.  y.  IL  •  Oen.  zii.  S ;  Gal.  iiL  14. 

<  I«A.  Ui.  m  •  Isa.  Ix.  3,  9. 

^  lieii.  xxriL  39,  '^  Behold,  witkoiU  the  fatness  of  the  earth  shall  bo  thy  dwvJling^ 
uhI  mithout  the  d«w  of  heaven  from  above*'  (v.  Kallsch,  in  loe,). 
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tiusive.  they  were  still  inadeqaaie  to  break  down  ihai  barrier  of  i  rejndioe 
wMch  was  an  obstacle  more  difficult  to  surmount  than  the  middle  wall  of  par- 
tition— ^was  any  argument  needful,  when  they  had  heard  so  recently  the 
command  of  their  Lord  that  they  were  to  go  irUo  aU  ih€  toorJd  and  preach  ih9 
Gospel  to  every  creai/we}  and  the  prophecy  that  they  should  be  witnesses  unto 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  oarth  P  ' 

Such  conyictions  may  have  been  in  the  heart  of  Paul  long  before  he  could 
persuade  others  to  join  in  giving  effect  to  them.  It  is  matter  of  daily  ex- 
perience that  the  amount  of  reasoning  which  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  produce 
immediate  action  is  often  insufficient  to  procure  eyen  a  languid  assent  But 
the  purpose  of  the  Apostle  was  happily  aided  by  the  open-hearted  candour  of 
Barnabas,  the  intellectual  freshness  of  the  Church  of  Antioch,  and  the 
immense  effect  produced  by  the  example  of  Peter,  who  had  won  eyon  from  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem  a  reluctant  acquiescence  in  the  baptism  of  Cornelius. 

And  apart  from  the  all  but  ineradicable  dislike  towards  the  heathen  which 
must  have  existed  in  the  minds  of  Jews  and  Jewish  Christians,  as  a  leg^y  of 
six  centuries  of  intolerance — even  supposing  this  dislike  to  be  removed  from 
within — ^yet  the  attempt  to  win  over  to  the  new  faith  the  vast  opponng  forces 
of  Judaism  and  heathenism  without  the  fold  might  well  have  seemed  fantastio 
and  impossible.  Could  any  but  those  whose  hearts  were  lit  with  a  zeal  which 
consumed  every  difficulty,  and  dilated  with  a  faith  to  which  it  seemed  easy  to 
remove  mountains,  listen  without  a  smile  to  the  proposal  of  evangelising  the 
world  which  was  then  being  advanced  by  two  poor  Jews — Jews  who,  as  Jews 
by  birth,  wore  objects  of  scorn  to  the  Qentiles,  and  as  Jews  who  sat  loose  to 
what  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  essence  of  Judaism,  were  objects  of 
detestation  to  Jews  themselves  P  Is  it  possible  to  imagine  two  emissaries  less 
likely  to  preach  with  acceptance  '*  to  the  Jew  first,  and  afterwards  to  the 
Greek  P"  And  if  the  acceptance  of  such  a  mission  required  nothing  idiort  of 
the  religious  genius  and  ardent  faith  of  Paul,  surely  nothing  short  of  the  im- 
mediate aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  could  have  given  to  that  mission  so 
grand  and  eternal  a  success. 

For  even  had  the  mission  been  to  the  Jews  exclusively,  the  difficulties  which 
it  presented  might  weU  have  seemed  insuperable.  It  must  utterly  fail  unless 
the  Jew  could  be  persuaded  of  two  things,  of  which  one  would  be  most  abhor- 
rent to  his  pride,  tlie  other  most  opposed  to  his  convictions,  and  both  most  alien 
to  his  deepest  prejudices.  To  become  a  Christian  he  would  be  forced  to  admit 
.that  all  h^  cherished  conceptions  of  the  Messiah  had  been  carnal  and  erroneous, 
and  that  when,  after  awaiting  His  advent  for  twenty  centuries,  that  Lord  had 
come  suddenly  to  His  Temple,  the  Jews  had  not  only  rejected  but  actually 
crucified  Him,  and  thereby  filled  up  the  guilt  which  their  fathers  had  incurred 
by  shedding  the  blood  of  the  Prophets.  Further,  he  would  have  to  admow- 
ledge  that  not  only  his  "  hereditary  customs,"  but  even  the  Law — ^the  awful 
fiery  Law  which  he  believed  to  have  been  delivered  by  God  BOunself  from  the 

iMorkavLKk  SActai& 
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simmded  swouiiii  of  Sinai — ^was  destined,  in  all  the  facts  which  he  regarded  as 
most  distintftire,  to  be  superseded  by  the  loftier  and  more  spiritual  royelation 
of  this  emcified  Messiah.  Lastlj,  he  would  have  to  resign  without  a  murmur 
those  exdusiye  pivileges,  that  rehgpious  haughtiness  by  which  he  ayenged 
himself  on  the  insults  of  his  adyersaries,  while  he  regarded  Qod  as  being  "  a 
respecter  of  persons,"  and  himself  as  the  special  f arourite  of  Heayen. 

And  fear  would  be  mingled  with  hatred.  Under  certain  conditions,  in  the 
seerecj  of  Oriental  seraglios,  in  the  back-stairs  intercourse  of  courts  and 
g^frntc^a,  in  safe  places  like  the  harem  of  Abennerig  and  the  audience*room  of 
Heltn  of  Adiabene,  with  Mary  of  Palmyra,  or  Fulyia,  the  wife  of  Satuminus, 
or  Foppaaa  in  the  Qolden  House,^  a  Jew  was  glad  enough  to  gain  the  ear  of  an 
influMitial  proselyte,  and  the  more  moderate  Jews  were  fully  content  in  such 
cases  with  general  conformity.  They  found  it  easy  to  deyour  widows'  houses 
and  make  long  prayers.  But  tiiey  were  well  aware  that  eyery  widely  success- 
ful attempt  to  induce  G^entile  proselytes  to  practise  the  outward  ceremonies  of 
their  religion  would  be  fraught  with  the  extremest  peril  to  their  communities,' 
and  would  lead  in  eyery  city  of  the  Empire  to  a  renewal  of  such  scenes  as 
those  of  which  Alexandria  had  lately  been  the  witness.  It  is  probabb  that 
they  would  haye  cheeked  any  impolitic  seal  on  the  part  of  eyen  an  orthodox 
Babbi ;  but  it  filled  them  with  fury  to  see  it  displayed  by  one  who,  as  a 
schismatic,  incurred  a  deadlier  odium  than  the  most  corrupted  of  the  heathen. 
To  them  a  Paul  was  eyen  more  hateful  than  a  Flaccus,  and  Paul  was  all  the 
more  hateful  because  he  had  once  been  SauL  And  that  this  audacious  penrert 
should  not  only  preaeh,  but  preach  to  the  heathen ;  and  preach  to  tho  heathen 
a  doctrine  which  proposed  to  place  hhn  on  a  leyel  with  the  Jew ;  and,  worse 
still,  to  place  him  on  this  leyel  without  any  acceptance  on  his  part  of  the 
customs  wiUiout  which  a  Jew  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  Jew  at  all— this 
thought  filled  them  vnik  a  rage  which  year  after  year  was  all  but  fatal  to  the 
life  of  Paul,  as  for  long  years  together  it  was  entirely  fatal  to  his  happiness 
and  peace.' 

Tet  eyen  supposing  these  obstacles  to  be  surmounted,  supposing  that  the 
missionaries  were  successful  in  oonyerting  their  own  countrymen,  and  so  were 
enabled,  by  means  of  the  "  Proselytes  of  the  Ghite,''  to  obtain  their  first  point 
of  contayct  through  the  synagogue  with  the  heathen  world,  might  it  not  seem 
after  all  as  if  their  difficulties  had  then  first  begun?  What  hopes  could  they 
possibly  entertain  of  making  eyen  the  slightest  impression  on  that  yast  welter- 
ing mass  of  idolatry  and  corraption  P  Now  and  then,  perhaps,  they  might  win 
the  heart  of  aome  gentie  woman,  sick  to  death  of  the  cruelty  and  deprayity  of 

«  Jofc^ntt.  xiii9,§l;  11,  §  3;  15,  §4;  xriii  3,  §6;  xx.  ^  §  4;  A  J.  ii.  17,  §  10 ; 
e,  Ap,  ii  99;  Tao.  Afm,  ii.  85 ;  if.  r.  5 ;  Hor.  Sai.  L  iv.  142;  Dion  Cms.  xxxriL  17,  &o. ; 
J:iy.  SaL  yi.  546.    See  too  DerenboiUKt  PalesHne,  p.  223,  ieq, 

'  As  early  ai  B.C.  139  Jews  had  been  expelled  from  Borne  for  admitting  proeelytes  to 
the  Sabbath  (Mommflen,  BSm.  Ouch,  u.  429).  On  the  wider  spread  of  Sabbatifm  eren 
among  heathens,  see  Jos.  e,  Ap,  ii.  11,  $  29.  There  appear  to  be  some  traces  of  the  Jews 
taking  pains  annnadly  to  secure  one  proselyte  (era  rpooiiAvror,  Matt,  xxiii.  15),  to  ti^pify  the 
•alya&lity  of  the  GentOes  (Taylor,  Firke  AhMtk,  p.  36). 

a  See  fixcursoa  XIIL,  '*  Burdens  laid  on  Proselytes."  ,    •  -  y 
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wMch  she  was  forced  to  be~a  dailj  witness ;  here 'and  there,  perhaj»s,  of 
shiTe,  oppressed  and  ignorant,  and  eager  to  find  a  refnge  from  the  intolerable 
indignities  of  ancient  servitude ; — but  even  if  they  conld  hope  for  this,  how 
far  had  thej  then  advanced  in  the  conversion  of  Heathendom,  with  all  its 
splendid  worldliness  and  glittering  fascination  P 

For  to  the  mass  of  the  heathen,  as  I  have  said,  their  vetj  persons  were 
hateful  from  the  mere  fact  that  they  were  Jews.^  And  so  far  from  escaping 
this  hatred,  the  missionaries  were  certiun  to  be  doubly  hated  as  Ohristian  Jews. 
For  during  the  first  century  of  Christianiiy,  the  ancients  never  condescended 
to  inquire  what  was  the  distinction  between  a  Jew  and  a  Ohristian.'  To  them 
a  Christian  was  only  a  more  dangerous,  a  more  superstitious,  a  more  outrage* 
oufily  intolerable  Jew,  who  added  to  the  follies  of  the  Jew  the  yet  more  inex- 
plicable folly  of  adoring  a  crucified  malefactor.  It  is  to  the  supposed  turbulence 
of  One  whom  he  ignorantly  calls  Chrestns,  and  imagines  to  have  been  still 
living,  that  Suetonius  attributes  the  riots  which  cost  the  Jews  their  expulsion 
from  Rome.  The  stolid  endurance  of  agony  by  the  Ohristians  under  persecu- 
tion woke  a  sort  of  astonished  admiration ; '  but  even  Pliny,  though  his  candid 
account  of  the  Ohristians  in  Bithynia  refutes  his  own  epithets,  could  only  call 
Ohristianity  ''  a  distorted  and  outrageous  superstition ;"  and  Tacitus  and 
Suetonius,  using  the  substantive,  only  qualify  it  by  the  severer  epithets  of 
"deadly,"  "pernicious,"  and  "new.*-*  • 

The  heathen  world  into  which,  "as  lambs  among  wolves,**  the  Apostles 
were  going  forth,  was  at  that  moment  in  its  worse  condition.  The  western 
regions,  towards  which  the  course  of  missions  took  its  way,  were  prevalently 
Greek  and  Roman;  but  it  was  a  conquered  Greece  and  a  corrupted  Rome. 
It  was  a  Greece  which  had  lost  its  genius  and  retained  its  falsity,  a  Rome 
which  had  lost  its  simplicity  and  retained  its  coarseness.  It  was  Greece  in 
her  lowest  stage  of  seducer  and  parasite ;  it  was  Rome  at  the  epoch  of  her 
most  gorgeous  gluttonies  and  her  most  gilded  rottenness.  The  heart  of  the 
Roman  Empire  under  the  Caesars  was  "  a  fen  of  stagnant  waters."  Ctesarism 
has  found  its  modem  defenders,  and  even  a  Tiberius  has  had  his  eulogists 
among  the  admirers  of  despotic  power;  but  no  defence  can  silence  the 
damning  evidence  of  patent  facts.  Ko  advocacy  can  silence  the  awful 
indictment  which  St.  Paul  writes  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  imperial  city.'  If 
such  things  were  done  in  the  green  tree,  what  was  done  in  the  dry  P  What 
was  the  condition  of  the  thistles,  if  this  was  the  code  of  the  forest-trees  P  If 
St.  John  in  the  Apocalypse  describes  Rome  as  the  harlot  city  which  had  made 
'  the  nations  drank  with  the  cap  of  the  wine  of  her  f ornicatioiis,  he  uses 

1  See  Exounui  XIV.,  "Hfttred  of  the  Jews  in  Cluneal  Anti^tiity." 

^  In  Die  (IxYii.  12—14)  the  Christian  (?)  martyr  Acilins  Olabno  is  called  a  Jew. 

»  Marc.  AureL  xi  8 ;  Mart.  x.  25  j  Epict.  Dissert,  iv.  8. 

<  Plin.  Ep.  X.  97,  "supewtitionem  pravam  et  immodioam ;"  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  44,  "exitia- 
bilia  supentitio ; "  Snet.  NeroASf  **  novae  et  maleficae  superttitionis.  **  See  Excursus  XV., 
"Judgments  of  Early  Pagan  Writers  on  Christianity." 

*  See  Friedl&nder,  SUtenaeteh.  Boms.  B.  ▼.  Denis,  Idia  Aforalet  dam  VAniiqnitL 
li  218-23e, 
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language  no  whit  seyerer  than  that  of  Seneca,  who  speaks  of  Borne  as  a 
eesqpool  of  iniquity;^  or  than  that  of  Juvenal,  who  pictures  her  as  a  filthy 
aewer,  into  which  have  flowed  the  abominable  dregs  of  every  Achssan  and 
Syrian  stream.^  Cmshed  under  the  ignominies  inflicted  on  her  by  the 
despotism  of  madmen  and  monsters ;  ^  corrupted  by  the  pollutions  of  the 
stage,  and  hardened  by  the  cruelties  of  the  amphitheatre;  swarming  with 
paissites,  impostors,  prisoners,  and  the  vilest  slaves;  without  any  serious 
religion ;  without  any  public  education ;  terrorised  by  insolent  soldiers  and 
pauperised  mobs,  the  world's  capital  presents  at  this  period  a  picture  nn- 
pamlleled  for  shame  and  misery  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  But,  reduced  as 
it  was  to  torpor  under  the  night-mare  of  an  absolutism  which  it  neither  could 
Bor  would  shake  off,  the  Roman  world  had  sought  its  solace  in  superstition, 
in  sensuality,  or  in  Stoicism.  The  superstition  mainly  consisted  in  the 
adoption  of  cunning  systems  of  priestcraft,  impassioned  rituals,  horrible 
expiations  borrowed  from  the  degrading  mythologies  of  Egypt  or  from  the 
sensual  religions  of  Galatia  and  Phrygia.^  So  rife  were  these,  and  so 
dangerous  to  morality  and  order,  that  long  before  this  age  the  Senate  had 
vainly  attempted  the  suppression  of  the  rites  offered  to  Sabadus,  to  Isis,  and 
to  Serapis.^  The  jingling  of  sistra,  and  the  cracked  voices  of  beardless  Ghdli, 
were  familiar  in  every  Roman  town.^  The  sensuality  was  probably  more 
shameful,  and  more  shameless,  than  has  ever  been  hiMurd  of  in  history.  And 
amid  this  seething  corruption,  it  was  the  few  alone  who  retained  the  virtue 
and  simplicity  of  the  old  family  life  and  worship.  The  Stoicism  in  which  the 
greater  and  more  suffering  spirits  of  the  epoch — ^a  Cremutius  Cordus,  a 
Thrasea  Faetus,  an  Helvidius  Friscus,  an  Annaeus  Comutus,  a  Musonius 
Huf us,  a  Barea  Soranus — ^f ound  refuge,  was  noble  and  heroic,  but  hard  and 
mmaturaL  He  who  would  estimate  the  reaction  of  man's  nobler  instincts 
against  the  profligacy  of  Pagan  life — he  who  would  judge  to  what  heights  the 
Spirit  of  G^  can  lud  those  who  unconsciously  seek  Him,  and  to  what  depths 
ihe  powers  of  evil  can  degrade  their  willing  votaries — ^must  bridge  over  the 
gulf  which  separates  a  Petronius  and  an  Appuleius  from  the  sweetness 
and  dignity  of  "  minds  naturally  Christian,'*  like  those  of  an  Epictetus  and  an 
Anielins.  He  who  would  further  estimate  the  priceless  services  which 
Christianity  can  still  render  even  to  souls  the  most  naturally  exalted,  must 
onoe  more  compare  the  chill,  the  sadness,  the  painful  tension,  the  haughty 

1  Of.  SalL  Cat,  xxxvlL  5|  "  Hi  Bomam  ncut  in  sentinam  ooDfloxenmi." 
>  Jmr.  in.  62;  Tbo.  Ann.  xr.  44. 

s  Of.  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  85:  iv.  66,  56;  Suet.  Tib.  85;  O.  FaH.  ii.  497,  9eq. 
4  Such  were  the  taurobolies  and  loioboliea — hideous  blood  baths. 

*  Valerius  Maximus  (I.  iiL  3)  relates  that  when  the  Senate  had  ordered  the  demolition 
of  a  Sorapeum  at  Rome  (AU.O.  535),  no  workman  could  bo  induced  to  obey  the  order, 
and  the  Consul  had  himself  to  burst  open  the  door  with  an  axe  (see,  too,  liv.  xxxix. 
8 — 18 ;  Cic.  De  Legg.  ii.  8 ;  Dion.  Halic  li.  20 ;  Dion  Cass,  xL  47 ;  Tert.  ApoL  6 ;  Adv. 
NaX.  L  10,  quoted  by  Benan,  Xet  ^i>dtre»,  p.  316,  and  for  Iris  worship,  AppuL  MtHam. 
xL). 

*  Firmicius  Matemus,  in  the  days  of  Constantiue.  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
refute  Greek  and  Roman  mythology  (Dt  Etrcre  Profanae  JRcliff.^  ^^t  only  the  rites  of 
1mm,  Mithras,  Cjbele,  &o. 
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exdosiTeness,  the  deepairmg  pride  of  Stoicism  with  the  warmth,  the  glow,  the 
radiant  hope,  the  unbounded  tenderness,  the  free  natoral  emotion,  the  active 
charities,  the  peaceful,  infinite  contentment  of  Ohristianity  as  it  shines  forth 
with  all  its  living  and  breathing  sympathies  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 

And  this  difference  between  Stoicism  and  Christianity  is  reflected  in  the 
lives  of  their  disciples.  While  the  last  genuine  representatives  of  Roman 
statesmanship  and  Roman  virtue  were  thinking  it  a  grand  thing  to  hold 
aloof  from  the  flatteries  into  which  the  other  senators  plunged  with  such 
headlong  baseness — ^while  they  were  being  regarded  as  models  of  heroism  for 
such  acts  as  rising  and  walking  out  of  the  senate  when  some  more  than 
usually  contemptible  flattery  was  being  proposed — ^while  they  were  thus 
eating  away  their  own  hearts  in  the  consciousness  of  an  ineffectual- protest, 
and  finding  it  difiicult  to  keep  even  their  own  souls  from  "  the  contagion  of 
the  world's  slow  stain  " — two  Jews  of  obscure  name,  of  no  position,  without 
rank,  without  wealth,  without  influence,  without  either  literary,  political,  or 
military  genius,  without  any  culture  but  such  as  a  Roman  noble  would  have 
despised  as  useless  and  grotesque — ^but  mighty  in  the  strength  of  a  sacred 
cause,  and  irresistible  in  the  seal  of  a  conscious  inspiration — set  forth 
unnoticed  on  the  first  of  those  journeys  which  were  destined  to  convert  the 
world.  For  He  who  made  and  loved  the  world,  and  knew  the  needs  of  the 
world  which  He  died  to  save,  had  sent  them  forth ;  and  if  He  had  sent  thorn 
forth  without  any  apparent  means  for  the  fulfilment  of  His  great  design,  ii 
was  because  He  willed  to  choose  "  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  oonfound 
the  wise,  and  the  weak  things  to  confound  the  mighty,  and  things  which  are 
not  to  bring  to  nought  things  which  are,  that  no  flesh  should  glory  in  ffis 
presence."' 

Vast,  then,  as  was  the  task  before  them,  and  hedged  around  by  apparently 
insuperable  difficulties,  the  elders  of  the  Church  of  Antioch  were  convinced 
that  Barnabas  and  Saul  had  indeed  been  summoned  on  a  Divine  mission,  and 
that  they  dared  no  longer  delay  the  distinct  manifestation  of  the  will  of  the 
Spirit.  They  held  one  more  special  prayer  and  fast,'  laid  on  the  heads  of 
their  two  great  brethren  the  hands  of  consecration,  and  sent  them  on  their 
way.  Already,  in  his  vision,  Paul  had  been  predestined  to  be  an  Apostie  of 
the  Gentiles ; '  henceforth,  after  this  solemn  ordination,  he  receives  the  title 
of  an  Apostie  in  its  more  special  significance.^  For  a  time,  as  in  his  Epistles 
to  the  Thessalonians,  he  modestly  abstains  from  himself  adopting  it;  but 
when  his  name  was  vilified,  when  his  teaching  was  thwarted,  when  his 
authority  was  impugned,  he  not  only  adopted  it,^  but  maintained  his  indepen- 
dent position  as  a  teacher,  and  his  right  to  be  regarded  as  in  nowise  inferior 
to  the  very  chief  est  of  the  Twelve. 

1  1  Cor.  i,  27,  28. 

'  Acts  ziiL  8,  rqarcv^avrcc    .    .    .    trptxrcv^ofMrot* 

'  Acts  XXVL  17,  iiaifiovfitvit  vt  ix  rou  AaoO  km.  r&¥  iBtmp  «tt  •Or  iyit  9i  ivtwrAXtK 

4  Acts  ziv.  4, 14  (of.  John  zvu.  18 ;  Heb.  ill  1). 

*  Except  in  the  few  purely  private  lines  which  be  wrote  to  Philemon,  and  in  the  letter 
to  his  beloved  Phllippians  who  needed  no  Msertion  of  his  claim. 
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THE  PIKST  MISSIONARY  JOUBNBY. 


CHAPTER  XTX. 

OYPBUS. 

yiip  Ml)  IlauXot  lip  &XX'  ArBpttms  ^p  •  ,  .El  yhp  obx  4^$uro  leoia  Koprtoia  rh  rohs 
K«r8^«vf  f4p€iP{  '£7^  7^  jco^  5i^  rovTO  attrhp  BavfidC^o  Iht  ^$o^fitPos  km  oOx  &«A«f 
frnfio^t^twos  iXXii  Koi  rp4fmp  rohs  Ktp96povs  8t^  ireunhs  Hipofit  oTc^ayo^/icyos  kqX 
««rraxov  rh  iciipvyiM  avtipttw. — Chbtsost.  0pp.  x.  44,  ed.  Montfaucon. 

**  The  travelled  ambassador  of  Christ,  who  snatched  Christiazuty  from  the  handj 
of  a  local  faction,  and  turned  it  to  a  uniyersal  faith,  whose  powerful  word  shook  all 
tbe  gods  from  Cjrpnis  to  Qibraltar,  who  turned  the  tide  of  history  and  thought, 
giriDg  UB  the  organisation  of  Christendom  /or  the  legions  of  Borne,  and  for  Zeno 
and  Epicurus,  Augustine,  Eckhart,  and  Luthor.'* — MIbtinbau,  Mourt  of  Thought^ 
p.  88. 

**  SsNT  forth  by  the  Holy  Spirit" — ^more  oonsdous  instrnments,  perhaps,  of 
God*8  will  than  has  ever  been  tho  case  before  or  since,  and  starting  on  a 
journey  more  memorable  in  its  issues  than  any  which  had  oyer  been  under- 
taken by  man—Saul  and  Barnabas,  accompanied  by  their  more  youthful 
attendant,  John  Mark,  started  on  their  way.  What  thoughts  were  in  their 
minds  as  they  turned  their  backs  on  the  street  Sing6n,  where  they  had 
preaehed  with  such  acceptance  and  success  ?  There  were  myriads  of  heathen 
and  thousands  of  Jews  in  that  gay  voluptuous  city  who  had  not  accepted 
Christianity;  but  the  two  Apostles  were  summoned  to  other  work.  They 
piisod  between  the  theatre  and  the  amphitheatre,^  crossed  the  main  thorough- 
lure  of  the  city  with  its  trees  and  statues  and  colonnadesi  passed  the  Roman 
sentries  who  guarded  the  residence  of  the  Legate  of  Syria  in  the  old  palace  of 
the  SelencidiB,  crossed  the  bridge  oyer  the  Orontes,  and  leaving  the  g^ve  of 
D^Ane  on  their  right  upon  tho  further  bank  of  the  river,  made  their  way, 
through  the  oleanders  and  other  flowering  shrubs  which  form  a  gorgeous 
border  to  its  purple  rocks,  along  the  sixteen  miles  which  separated  them  from 
the  port  of  Seleuoia.  History  has  contemptuously  obliterated  from  her 
annals  the  names  of  countless  kings  who  have  set  forth  from  their  capitals 
for  the  scourge  or  conquest  of  nations  at  the  head  of  armies,  and  with  all  tho 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war;  but  centuries  after  those  conquerors 
are  in  their  turn  forgott^i  whom  she  still  deigns  to  commemorate,  she  will 
preserve  in  the  grateful  memory  of  mankind  the  names  of  these  two  poor 
Jews,  who  started  on  foot,  staff  in  hand,  with  little,  perhaps,  or  nothing  in 
their  scrip  but  the  few  dates  that  suffice  to  satisfy  the  hunger  of  the  Eastern 
traveller. 

From  Antioch  they  might  have  made  their  way  to  Tarsus.    But  Paul  had 

1  See  the  elaborate  plans  and  piotures  of  aneient  ^nd  moden  Antiooh  in  Mr.  Lowin't 

au  p<Mi^  L,  pp.  »-«C 
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in  all  probability  proacliod  already  in  his  native  Cilicia,^  and  as  Barnabas  was 
by  birth  a  Cypriote,  they  bent  their  Toyage  thitherward.  It  was  towards  the 
west,  towards  Ghittim  and  the  Isles  of  the  Gentiles,  that  the  course  of  missions 
naturally  tended.  All  land  routes  were  more  or  less  dangerous  and  difficult. 
Beads  were,  with  few  exceptions,  bad;  vehicles  were  cumbrous  and  ex- 
pensii^e ;  robbers  were  numerous  and  insolent.  But  the  total  suppression  of 
piracy  by  Pompey  had  rendered  the  Mediterranean  safe,  and  in  the  growth 
of  navigation  it  had  become  "the  marriage-ring  of  nations."'  Along  the 
eastern  coast  of  Asia  Minor  the  Jews  had  long  been  scattered  in  numbers  far 
exceeding  those  to  be  found  there  at  the  present  day ;  and  while  the  extension 
of  the  Greek  language  furnished  an  easy  means  of  communication,  the  power 
of  Roman  law,  which  dominated  over  the  remotest  provinces  of  the  Empire, 
afforded  the  missionaries  a  free  scope  and  a  fair  protection.  Accordingly 
they  descended  the  rocky  stairs  which  led  down  to  the  port  of  Seleucia»'  and 
from  one  of  its  two  piers  embarked  on  a  vessel  which  was  bound  for  Oypms. 
And  thus  began  "  the  great  Christian  Odyssey."^  The  Apostolic  barque  has 
spread  her  sails;  the  wind  breathes  low,  and  only  aspires  to  bear  upon  its 
wings  the  words  of  Jesus.  If  Borne  has  but  too  good  reason  to  complain  of 
the  dregs  of  moral  contamination  which  the  Syrian  Orontes  poured  forth  io 
mingle  with  her  yellow  Tiber,  on  this  occasion,  at  any  rate,  the  Syrian  river 
made  ample  amends  by  speeding  on  their  way  with  its  seaward  current  these 
messengers  of  peace  and  love. 

As  they  sail  south-westward  over  the  hundred  miles  of  that  blue  sea  which 
one  of  them  was  destined  so  many  times  to  traverse— the  sea  which  four 
times  wrecked  him  with  its  unregardful  storms,  and  tossed  him  for  a  night 
and  a  day  on  its  restless  billows ;  as  they  sit  at  the  prow  and  cast  their  wistfnl 
gaze  towEirds  the  hills  which  overshadow  the  scene  of  their  future  laboura,^^ 
or,  resting  at  the  stem,  not  witiiout  a  glance  of  disg^nst  at  its  heathen  jnmgpff^ 
look  back  on  the  rocky  cone  of  Mount  Casius,  "  on  which  three  oenturies  later 
smoked  the  last  pagan  .sacrifice,"^  they  must  have  felt  a  deep  emotion  at  the 
thought  that  now  for  the  first  time  the  Faith,  on  which  depended  the  hopes  of 
the  world,  was  starting  for  fresh  regions  from  its  native  Syria.  Little  did 
St.  Paul  know  how  trying  in  its  apparent  failures,  how  terrible  in  its  real 
hardships,  was  the  future  which  lay  before  him !  That  future— the  fire  of 
the  furnace  in  which  the  fine  gold  of  his  heroic  spirit  was  to  be  purged  from 
every  speck  of  dross — ^was  mercifully  hidden  from  him,  though  in  its  broad 

1  GaL  i.  21 ;  Ada  ix.  80 ;  xi.  25.  That  there  were  churehei  in  Oilioia  appeaxi  from 
Acta  XV.  41. 

3  See  some  good  remarks  in  Renan,  Les  Apfitres,  p.  280,  seq, ;  and  for  an  exhauBtlve 
treatment,  Herzfeld,  Oetch,  d.  jUdischai  Handda, 

»  Polyb.  V.  69. 

<  Renan,  Lea  Apdtres,^,  dSG;  of.  SL  Paul,  p.  13,  "Ce  fut  la  leoonde  po^de  da 
Christianisme.  Le  iao  de  lib^riade  et  les  barques  de  pecheurs  avaient  foumi  la  premiere. 
Haintenant  un  souffle  plus  puinant  des  aspirations  vers  let  terrei  plus  lointames  nous 
entratne  en  haute  mer.'* 

•  El  Dfebel  el  Akrk,  «tiie  hold  mountain"  (Ohwney,  Ftqikria.  i.  886;  Amm.  MoroelL 
xxii.  14,  §  8;  Julian,  Mi$op,  861). 
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onUines  he  miist  Laye  been  but  too  well  able  to  conjecture  something  of  its 
trials.  But  had  he  foreseen  all  that  was  before  him— had  he  foreseen  the 
Bconrgings,  the  flagellations,  the  stoning,  the  shipwrecks,^  the  incessant  toil- 
ings  on  foot  along  intolerable  and  dangerous  roads,  the  dangers  from  swollen 
riTers  and  rushing  watercourses,  the  dangers  from  mountain  brigands,  the 
dangers  from  Jews,  from  Gentiles,  from  false  Christians  in  city  and  wilder- 
ness and  sea, — the  frantic  crowds  that  nearly  tore  him  to  pieces,  the  weary 
nights,  the  chill,  naked,  thirsty,  famine-stricken  days,  the  incessant  wearing 
re^ontibility,  the  chronic  disease  and  weakness, — ^all  the  outrages,  all  the 
insults,  all  the  agitating  bursts  of  indignation  against  those  who  put  stumbling- 
Uocks  in  the  paths  at  the  weak,^  the  severe  iminrisonments,  the  incessant 
death,  and  all  aided  by  desertion,  fftilure,  loneliness,  chains,  condemnation, 
the  chilly  dungeon,'  the  nameless  martyrdom — had  he  foreseen  all  this,  could 
be  hare  borne  it?  His  human  spirit  might  indeed  have  shrunk  at  all  the 
eSoris  and  the  agonies  which  lay  before  him — greater  probably  than  have  ever 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  man;  yet  even  at  this  early  phase  of  his  missionary 
eareer  I  doubt  not  that  the  hero's  heart  would  have  boldly  uttered,  '*  I  hold 
not  my  life  dear  unto  myself,"  and  the  faith  of  the  Christian  would  hav« 
Miabled  him  to  say,  *'  I  can  do  aU  things  through  Christ  that  strengtheneth  mo.'' 

Yet  to  all  human  judgment  how  ill  qualified,  physically,  was  the  Apostle 
for  the  vast  and  perilous  work  which  lay  before  him.  The  strongest 
athlete  might  well  have  quailed  as  he  thought  of  the  toil,  the  sleeplessness, 
the  manual  labour,  the  mental  anxiety.  The  most  imposiDg  orator  might 
have  trembled  at  the  thought  of  fadng  so  many  hostile  potentates  and 
nging  crowds.  The  finest  moral  courage  might  have  entreated  to  be  spared 
the  combined  opposition  alike  of  false  friends  and  furious  enemies.  But 
Paul  was  no  Milo,  no  Demosthenes,  no  Sdpio  Africanus;  he  was  physi- 
eaUj  infirm,  constitutionally  nervous,  painfully  sensitive.  His  bodily  pre- 
sence was  weak,  his  speech  despised,  his  mind  often  overwhelmed  with 
with  feur.  But  over  the  feeble  body  and  shrinking  soul  dominated  a  spirit 
00  dauntiees  that  he  was  ready  all  his  life  long  to  brave  torture,  to  con- 
front mobs,  to  harangue  tribunab,  to  quail  as  little  before  frowning  tyrants 
as  before  stormy  seas.  He  might  have  addressed  his  ailing  body  in  the 
words  of  the  great  hero  as  he  rode  into  the  thick  of  battle,  "Aha,  you 
tremble !  but  you  would  tremble  far  more  if  you  knew  whither  I  meant  to 
take  you  to-day.'*  ^ 

The  concurrent  testimony  of  tradition,  and  the  oldest  attempts  at  repre- 
sentation, enable  us  to  summon  up  before  us  the  aspect  of  the  man.  A 
modem  writer,  who  cannot  conceal  the  bitter  dislike  which  mingles  with 
his  unwilling  admiration,  is  probably  not  far  wrong  in  characterising  him 
as  a  small  and  ugly  Jew.^    You  looked  on  a  man  who  was  buffeted  by  an 

1  2  Cor.  zL  23—33.  >  2  Ck>r.  xi.  29,  rtf  mtavieJJftna,  m»  o^k  jy&  mpoviuu. 

>  Clem.  Bom.  Ep,  ad  loc.  i  5.  *  Marshal  Tarenoe. 

*  Even  Lather  detorilxNl  St.  Paul  at  "sin  annea  diinref  Mttimlein  wie  xuaer  Phil^piit " 
(Melaaeihon). 
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angd  of  Satiin.  And  yet  when  yon  spoke  to  him ;  when  the  pre jacUce  mspired 
by  his  look  and  manner  had  been  oyercome ;  when,  at  moments  of  inspiring 
pasaon  or  yearning  tenderness,  the  soul  beamed  ont  of  that  pale,  distressfnl 
oountenanoe;  when  with  kindling  enthusiasm  the  man  forgot  his  appearance 
and  his  infirmity,  and  revealed  himself  in  ajl  the  grandeor  of  his  heroic  force ; 
when  triumphing  over  weakness  he  scathed  his  enemies  with  terrible  inyectiTe, 
or  rose  as  it  were  npon  the  wings  of  prophecy  to  inspire  with  consolation  the 
sonls  of  those  he  loved — ^then,  indeed,  yon  saw  what  manner  of  man  he  was. 
It  was  Paul  seated,  as  it  were,  on  sunlit  heights,  and  pouring  forth  the 
glorious  paean  in  honour  of  Christian  love ;  it  was  Paul  withstanding  Peter 
to  the  face  because  he  was  condemned ;  it  was  Paul  delivering  to  Satan  the 
insolent  offender  of  Corinth ;  it  was  Paul  exposing  with  sharp  yet  polished 
irony  the  inflated  pretensions  of  a  would-be  wisdom;  it  was  Paul  rolling 
over  the  subterranean  plots  of  Judiusers  the  thunders  of  his  moral  indignation; 
it  was  Paul  blinding  Elymas  with  the  terror  of  his  pnssionate  reproof ;  it  was 
Paul  taking  command,  as  it  were,  of  the  two  hundred  and  seventy  souls  in  the 
driven  dismantled  hulk,  and  by  the  simple  authority  of  natural  pre-eminenco 
laying  his  injunctions  on  the  centurion  and  the  Roman  soldiers  whose  captive 
he  was ;  it  was  Paul  swaying  the  mob  with  the  motion  of  his  hand  on  the 
steps  of  Antonia;  it  was  Paul  making  even  aPelix  tremble;  it  was  Paul 
exchanging  high  courtesies  in  tones  of  equality  with  governors  and  kings;  it 
was  Paul  "  fighting  with  wild  beasts  "  at  Ephesns,  and  facing  "  the  lion  '* 
alone  at  Bome.  When  you  saw  him  and  heard  him,  then  you  forgot  that  the 
treasure  was  hid  in  an  earthen  vessel ;  out  of  the  shattered  pitcher  there 
blazed  upon  the  darkness  a  hidden  lamp  which  flashed  terror  npon  his  enemies 
and  shone  like  a  g^ding  star  to  friends. 

So  that,  if  ugliness,  and  fear  and  trembling,  and  ill-health,^  and  the 
knowledge  that  he  belonged  to  a  hated  sect,  and  was  preaching  a  des- 
pised foolishness — ^if  these  were  terrible  drawbacks,  they  were  yet  more 
than  counterbalanoed  by  the  possession  of  unequalled  gifts.  Among  his 
slighter  outward  advantages  were  a  thorough  training  in  the  culture  of  his 
own  nation,  a  good  mastery  of  Qreek,  the  knowledge  of  a  trade  by  which 
he  could  support  himself,  and  familiarity  with  the  habits  of  men  of  every  class 
and  nation,  derived  from  long  residence  both  in  Jewish  and  Qentile  cities.  As 
widower  and  diildless,  he  was  unencumbered  by  any  d^miestic  ties,  and  could 
only  suffer  an  individual  anguish  without  risking  those  who  depended  on  him. 
Lastly,  the  possession  of  the  Boman  citizenship,  though  inadequate  to  protect 
him  against  provincial  tumults,  and  though  he  probably  waived  the  appeal  to 
it  among  his  own  countrymen,  yet  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  more  than 
one  dangerous  crisis.  But  these  would  have  been  less  than  nothing  without 
the  possession  of  other  and  far  higher  gifts.  Such  were  the  astonishing 
endurance  which  no  trials  could  exhaust,  and  which  enabled  the  most  physl* 
cally  weak  of  the  Apostles*  to  become  the  most  ceaselessly  active;  the 

1  8e6  2Cor.  z.  10;  Old.  It.  IS;  lOor.  il.  8;  20or.  iv.  7;  rii.  5;  xi.  6;  ziL 
*  'Aodtpifi  is  the  key-note  of  8  Cor.  ziii.  8— 8l 
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high  eonTictiou  that  GK>d  had  called  him  to  a  special  Apostolate  "  to  make 
the  Gentiles  obedient  by  word  and  deed ;"  ^  the  enthnsiasm  of  humanity/' 
irilii^  made  him  ready  to  associate,  for  their  souls'  sake,  whether  with  men 
who  had  once  been  thieves  and  drunkards,  or  with  sweet,  innocent,  and  gentle 
women ; '  the  courtesy  which  made  him  equally  at  home  among  slaves  and 
amsng  kings;  the  power  of  style  which  rose  or  fell  with  the  occasion,  some- 
times condeBcending  to  the  humblest  cc^loquiaUsm,  sometimes  rising  to  the 
moat  impassioned  eloquence ;  the  clearness  of  insight  which  always  kept  one 
end  in  view,  and  sacrificed  all  minor  points  to  attain  it;  ^  the  total  emandpa- 
iton  from  that  slavery  to  trifles  which  is  the  characteristic  of  small  minds, 
and  is  ever  petrifying  religion  into  formulae,  or  frittering  it  away  into  cere- 
monial ;  the  spirit  of  concession;  the  tact  of  management ;  the  willingness  to 
bear  and  forbear,  descend  and  condescend ;  the  tolerance  of  men's  prejudices ; 
the  contented  acceptance  of  less  than  was  his  due.— And  there  were  in  the 
soul  of  Paul  qualities  more  precious  for  his  life's  work  than  even  those. 
l%ere  was  the  tenderness  for  his  converts  which  makes  his  words  ever  sound 
as  though  he  were  ready  to  break  into  sobs  as  he  thinks  on  the  one  hand  of 
their  affeetion,  on  the  other  of  their  ingratitude ;  ^  there  was  the  conviction 
idiioh  makes  him  anticipate  the  very  fiat  of  the  throne  of  judgment,^  and 
vehemeutiy^to  exclaim  that  if  an  angel  were  to  preach  a  different  gospel  it 
would  be  false ;  ^  there  was  the  missionary  restlessness  so  often  found  in  the 
great  pioneers  of  salvation,  which  drives  him  from  city  to  city  and  continent 
to  continent  in  the  cause  of  €h)d ;  there  was  the  ardent  and  imaginative  im* 
pulse  which  made  it  the  very  poetry  of  his  life  to  found  churches  among  the 
GS^niiles  as  the  first  messenger  of  the  Gospel  of  peaee  ;'  and  last,  but  per- 
haps most  important  of  all,  there  was  the  perfect  faith,  the  absolute  self- 
saerifiee,  self-obliteration,  self-annihilation,  which  rendered  him  willing,  nay 
glad,  to  pour  out  his  whole  life  as  a  libation — to  be  led  in  triumph  from  city 
to  city  as  a  slave  and  a  captive  at  the  chariot- wheels  of  Christ. 

The  immense  personal  aseendency  of  Si  Paul  has  almost  effaced  the  reool- 
laetion  of  the  fellow- workers  to  whose  co-operation  he  owed  so  much ;  but  we 
must  not  forget  that  throughout  the  perilous  initiatives  of  this  great  work,  he 
had  Barnabas  ever  at  his  side,  to  guide  him  by  his  calm  wisdom,  and  support 
him  by  his  steady  dignity.  Barnabas,  the  friend  of  his  youth,  perhaps  the 
scJiool-fellow  of  his  studies, — who  had  taken  him  by  the  hand ;  who  had  drawn 
him  from  his  obscure  retirement;  who  had  laboured  with  him  at  Antiooh; 
who  had  been  his  fellow-almoner  at  Jerusalem-— was  still  sharing  his  difficul- 
ties, and  never  envied  or  murmured  when  he  saw  himself  being  gradually  sub* 
jogated  by  the  powerful  individuality  of  a  younger  convert.  To  us  Barnabas 
must  alwi^  be  a  less  memorable  figure  than  Paul,  but  let  us  not  forget  that 
np  to  this  Ume  he  had  held  a  higher  rank,  and  wielded  a  more  authoritative 

»  Eom.  Jtv.  18.  2  1  Cor.  vi.  9—11.  •  1  Cor.  iz.  10. 

<  IThoM.  ii.  7, 11;  Gal.  iv.  19;  1  Cor.  iv.  15;  PhUem.  10. 

»  Rom.  ii.  16.  «  Oal.  i.  8. 

7  Rom.  X.  18 ;  xv.  18;  Gal,  i  16 ;  1  Cor.  i.  1  j  iii.  10;  ix.  16;  2  Cor.  xL  2. 
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influence.  As  a  Levite,  as  a  prophet,  as  one  who  for  the  needs  of  the  com- 
mnnity  had  cheerfnlly  sacrificed  his  earthly  goods,  as  one  who  enjoyed  to  a 
yery  high  degree  the  confidence  of  the  Apostles,  Barnabas,  in  these  early  days, 
was  enabled  to  lend  to  St.  Paul's  conceptions  a  weight  which  they  could 
hardly  otherwise  have  won.  It  is  only  when  the  work  has  actually  begun  that 
Barnabas  seems  naturally  to  sink  to  a  subordinate  position.  No  sooner  haY« 
they  left  Salamis  than  the  yery  order  of  the  names  is  altered.  Sergins  Paulus 
sends  for  "  Barnabas  and  Saul,"  but  it  is  Saul  who  instantly  comes  to  the 
front  to  meet  the  opposition  of  Elymas ;  it  is  *'  Paul  and  his  company  "  who 
sail  from  Paphos  to  Perga ;  it  is  Paul  who  answers  the  appeal  to  speak  at 
Antioch  in  Pisidia ;  it  is  Paul  who  is  stoned  at  Lystra ;  and  thenceforth,  it  is 
"  Paul  and  Barnabas  "  throughout  the  rest  of  the  history,  except  in  the  circular 
missiye  from  James  and  the  Church  at  Jerusalem.^ 

Nor  must  we  altogether  lose  sight  of  the  younger  of  the  three  voyagers- 
John,  whose  surname  was  Mark,  who  went  with  them  in  the  capacity  of  their 
minister,  corresponding,  perhaps,  in  part  to  our  notion  of  a  deacon.'  The  pre- 
sence of  an  active  attendant,  who  could  make  all  arrangements  and  inquiries, 
would  be  almost  necessary  to  a  sufPerer  like  Paul.  It  Barnabas  shared  with 
Paul  the  reluctance  to  administer  in  person  the  rite  of  baptism,*  we  may  sup- 
pose that  this  was  one  of  the  functions  in  which  Mark  would  help  them.  Nor 
was  it  an  unimportant  circumstance  to  both  of  them  that  Mark,  as  the  avowed 
friend  and  protige  of  Peter,  would  have  been  unlikely  to  share  in  any  mission 
which  did  not  command  the  entire  approval  of  his  illustrious  leader.  In  this 
and  many  other  ways,  now  as  at  the  close  of  his  life,  Paul  doubtless  felt  that 
Mark  was,  or  could  be,  "  profitable  to  him  for  ministry."  Bis  nature  im« 
periously  demanded  the  solace  of  companionship ;  without  this  he  found  his 
work  intolerable,  and  himself  the  victim  of  paralysing  depression.^  The  prin- 
dples  which  he  adopted,  his  determination  that  under  no  circumstances  would 
he  be  oppressive  to  his  converts,  the  missionary  boldness  which  constantly  led 
him  into  such  scenes  of  danger  as  none  but  a  man  could  face,  deprived  him  of 
that  resource  of  female  society — a  sister,  a  wife— which  other  Apostles 
enjoyed,  and  which  has  been  found  so  conducive  to  the  usefulness  of  even 
such  devoted  missionaries  as  Adoniram  Judson  or  Charles  Mackenne.  But 
Paul  was  a  missionary  of  the  type  which  has  been  reproduced  in  Francis 
Xavier  or  Coleridge  Patteson ;  and  whatever  he  may  have  been  in  the  past,  he 
was  now,  at  any  rate,  a  lonely  man. 

Such  were  the  three  humble  Christian  emissaries  whose  barque,  bending  its 
prow  to  the  south-west,  sailed  towards  the  mountains  of  Cyprus,  and,  leaving 

1  Acts  XV.  25 ;  and  Acts  xiv.  14,  where  Barnabas  is  taken  for  the  superior  deit j. 

*  Acta  xiH.  5,  vviip^nic.  In  Luke  iv.  20  the  vwiuUryt  is  the  Cfuizsan  of  the  Synagogue. 
Mark,  like  Barnabas,  may  have  been  connected  wiUi  the  tribe  of  Levi ;  on  the  name 
nkaBoUicTvXai  and  traditions  about  him,  see  Ewald,  Getch,  vi.  445. 

»1  Cor.  i.  13— 

*  1  Thess.  iii.  1 ;  2  Cor.  ii.  13 ;  Phil.  ii.  19,  20;  2  Tim.  iv.  11.  It  has  been  said  that 
St.  Paul  **had  a  thousand  friends,  and  loved  each  as  his  own  soul,  and  seemed  to  live  a 
tboviand  livtt  ia  them,  and  to  die  a  thousand  deaths  when  he  must  quit  them.'* 
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tlie  lonf?  promontory  of  Dinaretum  on  the  right,  sailed  into  the  bay  of  Salamis. 
The  scene  must  hare  been  rery  familiar  to  Barnabas.  Before  them  lay  the 
fbmrishing  commercial  town,  conspicuons  for  iia  temple  of  the  Salaminian 
Jupiter,  which  tradition  assigned  to  Teucer,  son  of  Telamon.  Beyond  the 
temple  there  stretched  away  to  the  circle  of  enclosing  hills  a  rich  plain,  watered 
by  t^e  abundant  streams  of  the  Pediaens.  The  site  of  the  town,  which  our 
recent  acquisition  of  the  island  has  rendered  so  familiar,  is  now  marked  by  a 
few  ruins  about  four  miles  to  the  north  of  the  modem  Famagosta.  The 
andent  town  never  entirely  recovered  the  frightful  injuries  which  it  under- 
went,  first  from  an  insurrection  of  the  Jews  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  and  after- 
wards from  an  earthquake.  But  when  the  Apostles  stepped  ashore,  upon  one 
of  the  ancient  piers  of  which  the  ruins  are  still  visible,  it  was  a  busy  and 
important  place,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  Barnabas  would  find  many  to  greet 
him  in  his  old  home.  Doubtless,  tbo,  there  would  bo  some  to  whom  their  visit 
was  peculiarly  welcome,  because,  ever  since  the  persecution  of  Stephen,  Cyprus 
had  been  connected  with  the  spread  of  Christianity.^ 

That  Barnabas  had  had  a  considerable  voice  in  thus  repaying  to  his  native 
island  the  service  which  it  had  rendered  to  Antioch,^  may  be  conjectured 
from  the  fact  that  subsequently,  when  he  had  parted  from  Paul,  he  and 
Mark  once  more  chose  it  as  the  scene  of  their  missionary  labours.  After  this 
first  visit,  Paul,  often  as  he  passed  in  sight  of  it,  seems  never  to  have  landed 
there,  disliking,  perhaps,  to  build  on  other  men's  foundations;  nor  does  he 
allude  to  Cyprus  or  to  other  Cypriotes  in  any  of  his  Epistles.  Whether  there 
be  any  trutii  or  not  in  the  legend  which  says  that  Barnabas  was  martyred  in 
the  rdgn  of  Nero,  and  buried  near  Salamis,  it  is  quite  fitting  that  the  church 
and  grotto  ncMr  it  should  be  dedicated  to  him. 

But  apart  from  any  facilities  which  may  have  been  derived  from  his 
connexion  with  the  island,  it  was  without  doubt  an  excellent  place  to  form  a 
starUng-point  for  the  evangelisation  of  the  world.  One  of  the  largest  islands 
in  the  Mediterranean,  possessed  of  a  fertile  soil,  varied  in  physical  formation, 
and  within  easy  reach  of  the  three  great  continents,  it  had  been  marked  out 
by  nature  as  a  convenient  centre  for  extensive  traffic.  The  trade  in  natural 
pfoducts — ehiefiy  metals  and  wine — together  with  the  fact  that  Augustus  had 
fanned  the  copper-mines  to  Herod  the  Great,  had  attracted  a  large  Jewish 
population.  So  vast,  indeed,  were  their  numbers,  that  in  the  reign  of  Trajan 
( AJ>.  116)  they  rose  upon  the  native  inhabitants,  under  a  certain  Artemio,  and 
slew  240,000  of  them  in  one  terrible  massacre.  The  revolt  was  suppressed  by 
Hadrian  with  awful  severity,  and  after  that  time  no  Jew  might  set  foot  upon 
the  shore  of  Cyprus  on  pain  of  death.' 

Of  their  work  at  Salamis  we  are  told  nothing,  except  that  "  they  continued 

>  AeU  xzi  le.  *  Acta  xi.  20. 

»  Strabo,  xiv.  682:  IVic.  JST.  ii.  2,  48  Jos.  AnU.  xiii.  10,  §  4;  xri.  4.  §6;  xvtt.  12,  §§ 
1^2;  B.J,n,7f^2;  PhUo,  Leff..  p.  587 ;  MilmAn,  HiiL  of  Joes,  iii.  111.  For  its  ancieat 
hhiiarf  lee  Heunhai,  Opp,  iii  ;  for  its  Boodem  condition,  now  so  int^restixig  to  us,  see 
Oenenl  CemoWs  Citprus, 
V  2 
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preaching  the  word  of  God  in  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews."  ^  It  appean 
from  this  that  Salaniis  was  one  of  tho  towns  where  the  Jews'  quarter  was 
sufficiently  populous  to  maintain  several  synagogues;  and  if  the  Apostles 
came  in  contact  with  the  heathen  at  all,  it  would  only  be  with  proselytes. 
But  the  notices  of  this  part  of  their  journey  are  scant,  nor  is  any  indication 
given  of  the  length  of  their  stay  in  Cyprus.  Any  work  among  the  Gentiles 
was  doubtless  hindered  by  the  apotheosis  of  sensuality  for  which  the  isl^id 
was  noted.  The  contact  of  Greeks  with  Phoenicians  had  caused  a  fusion 
between  the  subtle  voluptuousness  of  the  Hellenic  race  and  the  more  burning 
passion  of  the  Phcenicians  and  other  Orientals;  and  the  maritime  population 
who  touched  at  the  island  from  every  civilised  country  were  ready  leamen  in 
the  school  of  degradation.  Yenus  was  the  presiding  goddess;  and  as  she 
received  from  this  fact  her  name  of  Oypris,  so  she  was  most  commonly 
alluded  to  in  the  poets  as  the  Paphian,  Amathusian,  or-  Idalian,  from  her 
temples  in  various  parts  of  the  island.    She  was 

*'  Idalian  Aphrodite,  beautiful, 
Fresh  as  the  foam,  new  bathed  in  Paphian  wells.*' 

It  was  hitherward  that  she  came  as  Aphrodite  Anadyomcne,  when 

"  From  the  sea 
She  rose  and  floated  in  her  pearly  shell, 
A  laughing  girL" 

It  was  by  these  "  purple  island  sides  ^'  that  she  first 

*^  Fleeted  a  double  light  in  air  and  wave.** 

Tet  in  the  Paphian  temple,  where  no  blood  was  offered,  where  her  immemorial 
shrine,  famous  even  in  the  days  of  Homer,^  breathed  from  a  hundred  altars 
the  odour  of  perpetual  incense,'  and  where  kings  and  emperors  turned  aside  to 
do  her  homage,  the  image  which  was  enshrined  in  her  adytum  was  no 
exquisite  female  figure  sculptured  by  the  hand  of  a  Phidias  or  a  Scopas,  but 
a  coarse  truncated  cone  of  white  marble*— -a  sort  of  Asherah — such  as  might 
naturally  serve  as  the  phallic  symbol  of  the  Assyrian  and  Sidonian  deity  from 
whom  this  form  of  nature- worship  was  derived.'  And  as  her  temples  had  the 
right  of  asylum — ^a  right  which  was  certain  to  crowd  their  vicinity  with 
criminals  of  every  variety — ^we  might  have  conjectured,  apart  from  direct 
testimony,  that  the  worship  was  to  the  last  degree  debasing;  that  the  Paphian 

1  Acta  xiiL  5,  ie<tT^yycAA«v.  s  Horn.  Od.  8,  962.  *  Yhrg.  jSn.  i.  417. 

*  Am  it  was  wMte  (rb5«ayaA^ovieaveixduratf  aXAyryinirvpafui8i\ev«^)  there  C&nnot  be 
much  doubt  that  it  was  of  marble,  though  Maximus  Tyr.  adds  ^  ik  ^kn  iyyotUoi  (DiM. 
8,  8).  "  Apud  Cyroioa  Yenua  in  modum  umbilici,  vel  ut  quidam  vohmt,  Metae,  ooUtnr  " 
{herv,  ad  ^n.  I  T2i), 

^  Tac.  JET.  ii.  3 ;  Strabo,  xiv,  683 ;  Atben.  xv.  18.  The  crescent  and  star  represented 
on  coins  as  adorning  the  front  of  the  Temple  are  perhaps  a  trace  of  the  Pboenioian  origin 
of  the  worship,  and  of  the  connexion  between  the  Paphian  Yenus  and  the  Phoenician 
Asherah  (Movers,  Phdt^  607).  The  sun,  at  Emesa,  had  a  similar  KovtOH  vx^ma  (Herodian. 
V.  3),  a  sort  of  ^tvAmt  ^irtrtf.    Models  of  it  werd  sold  {iym\udn<m  mfciuotoy.    Athen. 
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diTiiiiiy  was  no  Aplirodiio  Onmnia,^  but  the  lowest  kind  of  Aphrodite  Pan- 
demos  ;  that  her  worship  was  simply  the  prostitation  of  religion  to  the  excuse 
of  lust  Nor  is  it  strange  that  tmder  such  circumstances  there  should  be 
deadlj  opposition  between  the  Jews  and  the  Greek  or  Phoenioian  inhabitants, 
such  as  existed  of  old  between  the  Jews  and  Canaanites.  The  mutual  hatred 
thus  engendered  culminated  in  the  internecine  war  which  so  soon  broke  out 
between  the  rival  populations ;  it  may  have  been  one  of  the  reasons  why  in 
Cyprus  we  read  of  no  preaching  to  the  heathen. 

After  their  residence  in  Salamis  the  three  missionaries  trayersed  the  whole 
Ldand.^  It  is  about  a  hundred  miles  in  length  from  Salamis  to  New  Paphos ; 
and  they  probably  followed  a  main  road  along  the  ooast^  diyeiging  to  places 
like  Oitinm,  the  birthplace  of  Zeno  the  Stoic ;  Amathus,  one  of  the  shrines  of 
Venus ;  and  any  towns  where  they  would  find  the  Uttle  Ghettos,  whose 
eonyersion  to  the  faith  was  thdr  prime  object.  But  not  one  incident  of  their 
journey  is  preseryed  for  us  until  they  reached  the  town  of  Paphos.  By  this 
name  is  intended,  as  the  narratiye  shows,  not  the  old  and  famous  Paphos,  the 
modem  Kuklia,  to  which  wanton  pilgrimages  were  yearly  made  in  honour  of 
the  old  shrine  so  "famous-in&mons"  for  many  ages,  but  Nea-Paphos,'  the 
modem  Ba/%,  now  a  decayed  and  mouldering  village,  but  then  a  bustling 
bayea,  an?  the  residenoe  of  the  Boman  Proconsul  Sergius  Paulus.^ 

It  does  not  in  any  way  impugn  the  daim  of  Sergius  Paulus  to  be  regarded 
as  a  person  of  intelligence  that  he  had  with  him,  apparently  residing  in  his 
house,  ft  Jewish  impostor  named  Bar- Jesus,  who  had  arrogated  to  himself  the 
complimentary  title  of  Elymas,  the  Ulemah,  or  Wizard.^  A  notorious  infidel 
like  Philippe  iSgalit^,  though  in  other  reepects  a  man  of  ability,  could  yet  try 
to  presage  his  fate  by  the  sort  of  cup-augury  inyolved  in  examining  the 
grounds  of  coflee  (KvkticofAdirrtia ;  cf .  Gen.  xliy.  5).  A  belief  in  some  personal 
Power,  the  arbiter  of  man's  destiny,  above  and  beyond  himself,  is  a  primary 
necessity  of  the  human  mind.  Mankind  can  never  dispense  with  this  belief, 
however  superfluous,  in  certain  cases,  and  for  a  time,  it  may  seem  to  be  to  the 
mdividual.  The  noble  Romans  who  had  lost  all  firm  hold  on  the  national 
religion,  felt  themselves  driven  by  a  kind  of  instinctive  necessity  to  get  such  a 
connexion  with  the  unseen  world  as  could  be  furnished  them  by  the  mysticism 
of  Oriental  quacks.  A  Marius  had  resorted  to  the  prognoddcations  of  the 
Jewess  Martha.    At  thb  particular  epoch  augers,  hamspices,  Babylonians, 

1  The  Virnn  Mary  ia  adored  by  Cypriotes  under  the  name  ApkrodUisn  I  (Lohber, 
Cypnu,  p.  1(6.) 

>  Acts  jjii.  6,  atcA«6rm M  tkif¥^vii<rw  M,  A,  B,  0,  D,  E.  In  omitting  0^171^  our  version 
follows  G,  H. 

*  "  The  dance,  mnsio,  and  song  of  the  sacred  processions  of  8,000  ^cars  ago  have  been 
replaced  by  the  coo-coo-vaie  of  the  owl,  and  wild  cries  of  other  xught-birds,  and  the 
piteous  bark  of  famished  dogs,  left  behind  by  no  less  famished  masters,  to  roam  the 
Oriental  Tillage  in  search  of  carrion.  This  is  the  Paphos  of  to^y  "  (Cesnola's  Cypru$^ 
p.  216). 

*  See  Excursus  XVL,  "The  Proconsulate  of  Sergius  Paulus." 

'  Benan,  however,  says,  **  iSlim  ou  sage  ....  mot  arabe  dont  le  pluriel  est  ouUma, 
Lejnot  n'eziste  ni  en  h6breu  ni  en  aram6en ;  ce  qui  rend  fort  douteuse  cette  ^tymologie 
d'Elymas  "  {Si.  Paid,  p.  15).    Ewald  thinks  he  was  a  Nabathaean  ((TeM^  vi  45S). 
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matliemfttid*  astrologers,  magians,  sootlisayers,  casters  of  horoscopes,  f ortnno- 
tellers,  Tentriloqnists,  dream-interpreters,^  flocked  to  Rome  in  sncli  moltitadest 
and  acquired  snch  yogae,  as  to  attract  the  indig^nant  notice  of  both  satirisU 
and  historians.  A  few  of  them — like  Apollonins  of  Tyana,  and  at  a  later 
period,  Alexander  of  Abonoteichos,  and  the  cjnic  Peregrinns — attracted 
nniTersal  attention.  There  was  scarcely  a  Roman  family  that  did  not  keep  or 
consult  its  own  foreteller  of  the  f nture ;  and  Jayenal  describes  the  Emperor 
Tiberias  as  seated  "with  a  herd  of  Chaldmins"  on  his  rock  at  Capri.^  Nothing 
wonld  be  more  natural  than  that  an  inteUigent  and  inqniring  Roman,  in  the 
ennui  of  the  smallest  of  the  provinces,  and  finding  himself  amid  a  mixed  popu- 
lation, half  of  PhoBuician  origin,  and  dcToted  to  strange  forms  of  religion, 
should  have  amused  his  leisure  by  inquiries  into  the  bizarre  superstiilons  by 
which  he  was  surrounded.^  The  preTalence  of  earthquakes  in  Cyprus  wonld 
be  likely  to  giye  to  the  minds  of  the  residents  that  gloomy  and  credulous  tinge 
which  is  often  found  in  countries  liable  to  such  terrible  inflictions ;  and  New 
Paphos  had  been  devastated  by  an  earthquake  sufficiently  recent^  to  have  left 
a  deep  impression.  Perhaps  from  this,  perhaps  from  other  causes,  Bar- Jesus 
had  acquired  unusual  influence ;  but  it  is  an  additional  confirmation  of  the 
accuracy  of  St.  Luke — one  of  those  remote  and  incidental,  and  therefore 
unsuspected  confirmations,  which  so  often  occur  to  establish  the  veracity  of  the 
sacred  writers—that  we  find  Cyprus  to  have  been  specially  funons  for  its 
schools  of  religious  imposture,  of  which  one  was  professedly  Jewish,  ^mon 
Magus  was  in  all  probability  an  inhabitant  of  Citium.^  There  is  a  most 
singular  passage  of  Pliny,  which,  when  we  combine  it  with  his  reference  to  a 
Sergius  Paulus,  may  be  regarded  as  a  confused  echo  in  the  mind  of  the  Roman 
litterateur  of  these  very  events,  heard  from  the  very  Proconsul  about  whom 
wo  are  at  present  reading.  He  tells  us  that  there  were  at  Paphos  two  schools 
of  soothsayers,  one  of  which  professed  connexion  with  Moses,  Jamnes,  and 
Jotapes,  who  were  Jews,  and  a  much  more  recent  Cyprian  one.^  To  this 
school  Bar- Jesus  must  have  belonged,  and  Pliny's  allusion  throws  once  more 
a  singular  light  on  the  fidelity  of  the  careful  Evangelist.^ 

The  same  feelings  which  had  induced  Sergius  Paulus  to  domicile  the  Jewish 
sorcerer  in  the  proconsular  residence  would  naturally  induce  him  to  send  for 
the  new  teachers,  whose  mission  had  evidently  attracted  attention  by  that 
loving  earnestness  which  differed  so  widely  from  the  contemptuous  neutatility 

1  Juv.  iii.  27.     "  Aiigiir,  schoenobaies,  medicus,  magus." 

2Tac.ir.  V.  3;  Hor.  .ScK.  I.  ii.  1 ;  Oti.  I.  xi2;  Juv.  SW.  iU.  42,  60 ;  vL  543.  653. 562 ; 
X.  93;  Suet.  Tib.  86,  69;  AuL  Cell,  i  9;  Joe.  AnU.  vm.  2;  xx.  &,  ^  I;  B.  J,  vL  t,  %l. 
Comptire  Matt.  xxiv.  23,  24 ;  Acts  viii  9 ;  xvL  16 ;  sdx.  19 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  13  {y6irr€%) ;  Bev. 
xix.  20. 

«  See  Jos.  Antt  xx.  7,  §  2. 

*  In  the  reign  of  Augustus  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  23).  •  Supra,  p.  146, 

<  Tac.  H.  T.  3.  Plm.  H.  N.  xxx.  2, 6,  "  Est  et  alia  factio  a  Mose  et  Jamne  et  Jotape 
Judaeis  pendens,  sed  multis  millibus  post  Zoroastrem.  Tanto  rtcentior  eat  Cypria.^*  In 
Jamnes  and  Jotapes  there  seems  to  be  some  dim  confusion  of  supposed  Jews  with  th« 
traditional  Egyptian  magicians  Jannesand  Jambres  (2  Tim.  iii.  8). 

7  Luke  i.  3,  dKpi/3«M»  irapiiKokov$^it6TU 
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of  the  sjnagogae.  But  the  position  of  soothsayer  to  a  Roman  Prooonsnl— 
even  though  it  ooold  only  kst  a  year  ^ — was  too  distinguished  and  too  lucrative 
to  abandon  without  a  struggle.  Elymas  met  the  Apostles  in  open  controversy, 
and  spared  neither  argument  nor  insult  in  his  endeavour  to  persuade  Sergius 
of  the  absurdity  of  the  new  faith.  Instantly  Saul — and  this  is  the  moment 
seized  by  the  historian  to  tell  us  that  he  was  also  called  by  the  name  of  Paul, 
which  henceforth  he  exclusively  uses — came  to  the  front  to  bear  the  full  force 
of  the  sorcerer's  opposition.  A  less  convinced  or  a  less  courageous  man  might 
well  have  shrunk  from  individual  coUbion  with  a  personage  who  evidently 
ooeapied  a  position  of  high  consideration  in  the  immediate  household  of  the 
noble  Roman.  But  to  a  spirit,  like  St.  Paul's,  while  there  could  be  infinite 
compassion  for  ignorance,  infinite  sympathy  with  infirmity,  infinite  tenderness 
towards  penitence,  there  could,  on  tiie  other  hand,  be  no  compromise  with  im- 
posture, no  tolerance  for  cupidity,  no  truce  with  Canaan.  He  stood  up,  as  it 
were,  in  a  flame  of  fire,  his  soul  burning  with  inspired  indignation,  against  a 
man  whose  cowardice,  greed,  and  worthlessness  he  saw  and  wished  to  expose. 
Fixing  on  the  false  prophet  and  sorcerer  that  earnest  gaze  which  was  perhaps 
rendered  more  conspicuous  by  his  imperfect  sight,'  he  exclaimed,  "  O  full  of 
all  g^e  and  all  villainy,  thou  son  of  the  devil,'  then  foe  of  all  righteousness, 
oeaae,  wilt  thou,  thy  perversion  of  the  Lord's  straight  paths."  And  then, 
perceiving  the  terror  produced  on  the  mind  of  the  unmasked  hypocrite  by  this 
bold  and  blighting  invective,  he-  suddenly  added,  *'  And  now,  see,  the  Lord's 
hand  is  upon  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  blind,  not  seeing  the  sun  for  a  time."^ 
The  denunciation  instantly  took  effect ;  the  sorcerer  felt  in  a  moment  that  his 
impostures  were  annihilated,  that  he  stood  in  the  presence  of  an  avenging 
justice.  A  mist  swam  before  his  eyes,  followed  by  total  darkness,  and 
groping  with  outstretched  hands  he  began  to  seek  for  some  one  to  lead  and 
guide  him. 

Nor  was  it  strange  that  a  display  of  spiritual  power  so  startling  and  so 
irresisUble  should  produce  a  strong  conviction  on  the  mind  of  the  Proconsul.^ 
How  far  his  consequent  belief  was  deep-seated  or  otherwise  we  have  no  evidence 
which  would  enable  us  to  judge.  But  the  silence  of  St.  Luke  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  he  was  not  baptised,  and  we  can  hardly  look  on  him  as  a  deep  and 
lifelong  convert,  since  otherwise  we  should,  in  the  rarity  of  g^at  men  in  the 
Christian  community,  have  as  certainly  heard  of  him  in  their  records  as  we 

*  Dion  Cassiui  teUs  us  that  theie  lenatorial  appointments  were  cirer^tM  luX  «AipmtW 
(UiLlS). 

»  Cf.  Acts  xxiii.  1. 

*  Possibly  in  allusion  to  his  name  Bar-Jesus— as  though  he  had  said,  "  called  the  son 
of  tiie  salvation  of  Jehovah,  but  reallv  the  son  of  the  devil,  and  the  enemy  of  all 
righteousness."  For  dui^oXof  cf.  John  viii.  44.  The  reading  of  the  Peshito  Bar-SMrrutf 
**  son  of  a  wound  **  or  "son  of  a  name,"  is  hard  to  account  for,  unless  it  be  by  euphemism 
(Castell,  Lex,  Syr,  s.  v.). 

*  Acts  xiii  11,  axpi  fcflupov,  literally,  "  until  an  opportimity,"  or,  as  we  should  say,  "  for 
the  present."  "Sciebat  Apostolus,  sui  memor  exempli,  de  tenebris  oculorum,  mentis 
posse  resurgere  ad  lucem  ;  *^  Bede,->f  oUowing  the  hint  of  St.  Chrysostom  that  ov  xokiiarrtt 

»Ait.xiiil2. 
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liear  of  the  verj  few  wLo  at  this  period— like  Flavins  Clemens  of  Flavia  Domi* 
tilla— joined  the  Church  from  the  ranks  of  the  noble  or  the  mighty. 

The  question  has  been  often  asked  why  it  is  at  this  point  in  the  narratiTO 
that  the  name  Saul  is  finally  replaced  by  the  name  Panl.^  The  old  answw 
supplied  by  St.  Jerome,  that  he  took  the  name  as  a  trophy  of  his  conversion  of 
Sergius  Faulns,  has  long  and  deservedly  been  abandoned ;  there  would  have 
been  in  it  an  element  of  vulgarity  impossible  to  St.  Paul.  Nor  is  there  any- 
thing to  urge  in  favour  of  the  fancy  that  he  took  the  iiame  as  a  token  of 
his  humility,  to  signify  that  he  was  "  the  least  of  the  Apostles.^  ^  It  is  much 
more  probable  that  he  had  either  possessed  from  the  first  an  alternative 
name  for  facility  of  intercourse  among  the  heathen,  or  that  this  Roman 
designation  may  point  to  his  possession  of  the  Boman  franchise,  and  perhaps 
to  some  bond  of  association  between  his  father  or  grandfather  and  the 
uffimilian  family,  who  bore  the  cognomen  of  Paulus.  If  he  adopted  the  name 
on  the  present  occasion  it  may  have  been  because  it  was  to  a  slight  extent 
alliterative  with  his  Hebrew  name  8haM,  which  would,  in  its  GrecLsed  form, 
be  represented  by  Saulos ;  but  that  was  a  form  which  he  could  not  use 
in  intercourse  with  the  Greeks,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  word  in  Greek 
would  be  a  sort  of  slang  term  for  "  uppish,"  or  wanton.  The  mere  changing 
of  his  name  was  so  little  unusual  that  it  had  been  from  the  earliest  ages 
a  custom  among  his  countrymen.  Joseph  had  been  known  to  the  Egyptians 
as  Zaphnath  Paaneah ;  Daniel  to  the  Assyrians  as  Belteshazzar ;  Hadassah  to 
the  Persians  as  Esther;  Jesus,  Hillel,  Onias,  Joseph,  Tarpho  to  the  Greeks 
as  Jason,  Pollio,  Menelas,  Hegesippus,  and  Trypho.  When  not  assonant  the 
name  was  sometimes  a  translation,  as  Peter  is  of  Cephas,  and  Didymus 
of  Thomas.  Sometimes,  however,  this  name  for  use  among  the  Gentiles  was 
due  to  accidental  relations,  as  when  Josephus  took  the  praenomem  of  Flavins 
in  honour  of  Yespasian.  Of  this  we  have  other  instances,  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  in  the  persons  of  John  and  Joses,  who  were  known  by  the  Latin 
designations  of  Marcus  and  Justus.  In  Paul's  case,  however,  as  ancient 
Christian  writers  have  pointed  out,  the  change  of  name  marks  also  a  total 
change  in  all  the  conditions  of  his  life.  "  Paul  suffers  what  Saul  had  inflicted ; 
Saul  stoned,  and  Paul  was  stoned ;  Saul  inflicted  scourgings  on  Christians, 
and  Paul  five  times  received  forty  stripes  save  one ;  Saul  hunted  the  Church 
of  God,  Paul  was  let  down  in  a  basket ;  Saul  bound,  Paul  was  bound."' 

1  "  A  primo  eodesiae  spolio  Proc.  Serg.  Paulo  victoriae  suae  trophaea  retulit,  erexitque 
vezilltun  nt  Paulas  a  Saulo  vocaretur  "  ( Jer.  ad  Philetn.  1).  In  the  ToldSth  Jeshu  the 
name  is  connected  with  ^q,  **  he  worked."  If  bo,  both  words  being  paasive  participles, 
the  change  would  be  like  a  change  from  "sought''  to  ''wrought ;''  and  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  true  explanation  mav  lie  here.  Heinrichs  explains  'ia.vXoi  &^,  h  col 
HavAov,    der  o«cA.  so  vne  der  Proccmsul,  ebenfalls  Paulus  hiess." 

3  Paulus.  a  contraction  of  Pauxillus,  means  "least."  "Paulus  enim  parvus "  (Aug. 
Serm.  cbdx.).  "  Non  ob  aliud,  quantum  mihi  videtur  hoc  nomen  elegit  nisi  'jit  so  osten« 
deret  tomquam  minimum  Apostolorum"  (Aug.  De  ^V.  et  Lit,  xii.).  With  his  usual 
cxnberance  of  fancy  he  contrasts  the  "  little  "  Saul  of  Benjamin,  with  the  tall  persecuting 
king.  But  in  Con/,  viii  4  he  leans  to  the  other  theory,  "Ipse  minimus  Apostolorum 
tuorum,  &c    .    .    .    Paulus  vocari  amavit  ob  tarn  magnae  insigne  victoriae.* 

*  Ap.  Aug.  Append,  Serm,  204. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

ANTIOCH    IN    PI8IDIA. 

"  He3pO£.debit  tibi  Evangelica  tuba,  Doctor  Qentium,  vas  aoreum  in  toto  orbe 
resplendens." — Jeb.  Adv.  Pelag.  Dial,  iii.,  p.  645. 

Haying  now  traTersed  Cyprus,  "  Paul  and  Ms  company*' — ^to  nse  the  expres- 
sion by  whicb  St  Luke  so  briefly  intimates  that  the  whole  force  of  the 
mission  was  now  identified  with  one  man— weighed  anchor  from  Paphos  for 
Peiga  in  Pamphylia.  Whether  they  chose  Perga  as  their  destination  in 
accordance  with  any  preconceived  plan,  or  whether  it  was  a  part  of  "  Gbd's 
onseen  Froyidence  by  men  nicknamed  chance/'  we  do  not  know.  It  was  not 
eaaj  for  an  ancient  traveller  to  go  exactly  in  what  direction  he  liked,  and  no 
was  obliged,  in  the  circumscribed  navigation  of  those  days,  to  be  guided  in  his 
movements  by  the  accident  of  finding  vessels  which  were  bound  for  particular 
ports.^  Now  between  Paphos,  the  political  capital  of  Cyprus,  and  Perga,  the 
capital  of  Pamphylia,  there  was  in  that  day  a  constant  intercourse,  as  would 
probably  still  be  tiie  case  between  Satalia  and  the  western  port  of  Cyprus  but 
for  the  dangerous  character  of  the  now  neglected  harbour  of  Baffo.  For  Perga 
tiien,  the  missionaries  embarked.  They  sailed  into  the  deep  bight  of 
Attaleia,  and  up  the  broad,  and  in  those  days  navigable,  stream  of  the  Cestrus, 
and  anchored  under  the  cliffs,  which  were  crowned  by  the  acropolis  of  the 
briglit  Greek  city  and  the  marble  pillars  of  its  celebrated  Temple  of 
Aziemis. 

But  at  Perga  they  made  no  stay,  and  their  visit  was  only  marked  by 
a  single  but  disheartening  incident.  This  was  the  desertion  by  John  Mark  of 
the  mission  cause;  **  separating  from  them,  he  returned  to  Jerusalem.'*  The 
caases  which  led  him  thus  to  look  back  after  he  had  put  his  hand  to  the 
plough  are  not  mentioned,  but  it  is  evident  that  to  the  ardent  soul  of  Paul,  at 
any  rate,  they  appeared  blameworthy,  for  we  shall  see  that  he  subsequently 
refused  the  companionship  of  one  who  had  shown  such  deficient  resolution.^ 
It  is,  however,  but  too  easy  to  conjecture  the  mixed  motives  by  which 
Mark  was  actuated.  He  was  young.  The  novelty  of  the  work  had  worn  off. 
Its  hardships,  even  under  the  favourable  circumstances  in  Cyprus,  had  not 
been  slight.  His  mother  was  at  Jerusalem,  perhaps  alone,  perhaps  exposed  to 
persecution.  It  may  be,  too,  that  the  young  man  saw  and  resented  the  growing 
ascendency  of  Paul  over  his  cousin  Barnabas.  And  besides  all  this,  Mark, 
bred  up  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  may  have  felt  serious 
misgivings  about  the  tendency  of  that  Lberal  theology,  that  broad 
uuiversalism  of  proffered  admission  into  the  Church,  which  seemed  to  throw 
into  the  background  the  immemorial  sanctity,  not  only  of  the  oral  but  even  of 
the  written  Law.  Such  may  have  been  the  yearnings,  the  misgivings, 
the  half-uneonsdous  jealousies  and  resentments  which  filled  his  mind,  and 

1  See  the  chapter  on  ancient  modes  of  travel  in  Friedl&nder.  SiUaigesch,  Bomi, 
SActe^.  38. 
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whatever  may  hare  been  the  qualms  of  conscience  which  might  otherwise 
have  troubled  his  deseriion  of  the  sacred  task,  these  excuses  and  arguments 
for  doing  so  must  have  met  with  a  powerful  ally  in  the  circumstances  which 
were  evidently  before  them. 

For  as  Mark  gazed  on  the  mighty  chain  of  Taurus,  and  remembered  thai 
they  were  now  about  to  penetrate  countries  of  shifting  langfuages,  of  unsettled 
government,  of  semi-barbarous  populations,  of  strangely  mingled  worships, 
the  brigand  fastnesses  of  Pamphylians,  Selgenses,  Pisidians,  Lycaoniaus, 
Isaurians,  Oilicians,  Cliii,  Homodanenses,^  he  may  not  have  been  sorry  to 
conceal  dislike  to  the  task  on  which  he  had  entered  under  the  plea  of 
filial  duty.  At  the  time  his  defection  must  have  been  to  Paul,  even  more 
than  to  Barnabas,  a  positive  misfortune.  Barnabas,  though  he  dung  to  his 
friend  and  fellow-labourer  with  entire  whole-heartedness,  must  yet  have 
missed  the  genial  brightness,  the  graphic  utterance,  the  quick  spirit  of 
observation  with  which  his  cousin  relieved  the  sombre  absorption  of  Paul  in 
his  immediate  purpose ;  and  Paul,  who  erer  loved  the  personal  services  of 
younger  companions,  must  have  been  a  little  embittered,  as  daily  worries 
became  more  trying  in  the  absence  of  a  vigorous  comrade.  There  must  have 
been  in  his  heart  a  feeling  of  indignation  against  one  who  forsook  them  at 
the  very  moment  when  he  could  least  be  replaced,  and  when  the  difficulties 
which  he  could  so  greatly  have  lightened  beg^  to  assume  their  most  formid- 
able shape. 

So  Mark  left  them,  and  the  Apostles  at  once  made  thdr  way  towards  the 
interior.  Although  we  are  not  told  of  any  synagogue  at  Perga,  yet,  since 
they  preached  there  on  their  return  journey,  there  must  have  been  some 
special  reason  for  their  now  leaving  the  place.  This  reason  has  been  found  in 
the  probability  that  they  reached  the  town  towards  the  middle  of  spring,* 
when  the  entire  population  of  the  cities  on  the  plain  and  sea-coast  are  in  the 
habit  of  moving  inland  to  the  yailahs,  or,  as  they  would  be  called  in  Switzer- 
land, *'  alps*^  or  mountain  pastures,  which  enable  them  to  escape  the  fierce 
and  malarious  heat  of  the  lower  regions.'  It  would  be  useless  to  preach  in 
Perga  at  the  very  time  that  its  main  population  were  deserting  it ;  and  any  of 
the  numerous  caravans  or  family-migrations,  which  were  filling  the  roads  and 
passes  with  mules  and  camels  and  herds  of  cattle,  would  furnish  the  Apostles 
with  company  and  protection.  "Without  such  escort  it  would  have  been  im- 
prudent, if  not  impossible,  for  them  to  make  their  way  by  those  dangerous 
roads  where  it  is  probable  that  the  snow-drifts  still  lay  in  many  places,  and 
they  might  often  find  the  bridges  shattered  and  swept  away  by  the  sudden 
spates  of  rushing  streams. 

The  few  modem  travellers  who  have  visited  these  parts  of  Asia  Minor 

•      1  Strabo,  ziL  6,  7.    See  Lewin,  L  130,  iqq, 

s  Con.  and  Howson,  i  177,  who  quote  Spratt  and  Forbes,  Travels  in  Lycia,  I  48,  242, 
248 ;  Fellowes,  Lycia,  238. 

3  A  Btriking  description  of  such  a  migmtion  among  the  Kirghii  Tartars  may  be  found 
in  Mr.  Atkinson's  Travels. 
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hare  fkunislied  hb  with  minute  and  pictaresqne  descriptions  of  the  abrapt 
stone-pared  ascents;  the  sarcophagi  and  sculptured  tombs  among  the  pro- 
jecting locks;  the  narrowing  valleys  through  which  the  rivers  descend,  and 
over  which  frown  precipices  perforated  with  many  caves  ;  the  sudden  bursts 
of  magnificent  prospect  in  which  you  gaze  ''from  the  rocky  steps  of  the 
throne  of  winter  upon  the  rich  and  verdant  plain  of  summer,  with  the 
blue  sea  in  the  distance;''  the  constant  changes  of  climate;  the  zones  of 
vegetation  through  which  the  traveller  ascends;  the  gleam  of  numberless 
cascades  caught  here  and  there  amid  the  dark  pine  groves  that  clothe  the 
lower  slopes ;  the  thickets  of  pomegranate  and  oleander  that  mantle  the  river- 
beds; the  wild  flowers  that  enamel  the  grass  with  their  rich  inlay;  the 
countless  flocks  of  cattle  grazing  over  pastures  whose  interminable  expanses 
are  only  broken  by  the  goatVhair  huts  of  the  shepherd,  made  to  this  day  of 
the  same  material  as  that  by  the  manufacture  of  which  St.  Paul  earned  his 
daily  bread.  And  when  the  traveller  has  emerged  on  the  vast  central  plateau 
of  Asia  Minor  they  describe  the  enchanting  beauty  of  the  fresh  and  salt  water 
lakes  by  which  the  road  often  runs  for  miles ;  the  tortoises  that  sun  them- 
selves in  the  shallow  pools ;  the  flights  of  wild  swans  which  now  fill  the  air 
with  rushing  wings,  and  now  "ruffle  their  pure  cold  plumes"  upon  the 
waters ;  the  storks  that  stand  for  hours  patiently  fishing  in  the  swampy  pools. 
Such  must  have  been  the  sights  which  everywhere  greeted  the  eyes  of  Paul 
and  Barnabas  as  they  made  their  way  from  Perga  to  the  Pisidian  Antioch. 
They  would  have  filled  a  modem  missionary  with  rapture,  and  the  feelings  of 
gratitude  and  adoration  with  which  a  Martyn  oraHober  would  have  "  climbed 
by  these  sunbeams  to  the  Father  of  Lights  "  would  have  gone  far  to  help 
them  in  the  endurance  of  their  hard  and  perilous  journeys.  Mungo  Park,  in 
a  touching  passage,  has  described  how  his  soul,  fainting  within  him  to  the 
very  point  of  death,  was  revived  by  seeing  amid  the  scant  herbage  of  the 
desert  a  single  tuft  of  emerald  moss,  with  its  delicate  filaments  and  amber 
spores ;  and  the  journals  of  those  whoso  feet  in  recent  days  have  been 
beautiful  upon  the  moimtains  over  which  they  carried  the  message  of  peace, 
abound  in  passages  delightfully  descriptive  of  the  scenes  through  which  they 
passed,  and  which  they  regarded  as  aisle  after  able  in  the  magnificent  temple 
of  the  one  true  God.  But,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  of  no  such  feeling  is 
there  a  single  trace  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostle  or  of  his  historian.  The 
love  of  natural  scenery,  which  to  moderns  is  a  source  of  delight  so  continuous 
and  so  intense,  was  little  known  to  the  ancients  in  general,  and  in  spite 
of  a  few  poetic  exceptions,  was  known  perhaps  to  the  Semites  of  that  ago 
least  of  all.^  How  often  did  Paul  climb  the  mountain  passes  of  the  Taurus ; 
how  often  had  he  seen  Olympus 

**  Soaring  snow-dad  through  its  native  sky ;" 
how  often  had  he  passed  on  foot  by  •*  the  great  rivers  that  move  like  God's 

1  St.  Paul  was  eminently  a  homo  desideriorum ;  a  man  who,  like  all  the  best  Jews, 
lived  in  the  hopes  of  the  future  (Bom.  viii.  24 ;  xv.  4 ;  Tit.  ii.  13,  &c.). 
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eterniij ;"  how  often  bad  his  barque  farrowed  the  blue  waters  of  the  JEgoaa, 
among  those 

'^Sprinkled  isles, 

Lily  on  lily,  which  o'erlace  the  sea, 

And  laugh  their  pride  when  the  light  wave  lisps  Greece !  *' 

But  all  these  scenes  of  glory  and  loveliness  left  no  impression  npon  his  mind, 
or  have  at  least  left  no  trace  npon  his  page.^  "We  might  pity  the  loss  whicli 
ho  thus  suffered,  and  regret  the  ineffectnalness  of  a  source  of  consolation 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  ever  at  hand,  were  it  not  that  to  St.  Paul 
such  consolations  were  needless.  The  soul  that  lived  in  heaven,*  the  thoughts 
which  were  full  of  immortality,  the  conviction  that  the  Lord  was  at  hand,  the 
yearning  for  the  souls  for  which  Christ  died — ^made  up  to  him  for  all  besides. 
God  would  have  granted  all  other  consolations  had  he  needed  them ;  but  the 
steps  which  were  ever  on  the  golden  streets  of  the  New  Jerusalem  trod  heed- 
lessly over  the  volcanic  soil  of  a  world  treasured  up  with  the  stores  of  fire  which 
should  hereafter  reduce  it  to  ashes.'  The  goblet  which  was  full  of  the  new 
wine  of  the  Idngdom  of  heaven  had  no  room  in  it  for  the  fruit  of  the  vine  of 
even  those  earthly  pleasures  which  are  of  all  others  the  most  innocent,  tho 
most  universal,  and  the  most  blest. 

Nor  must  we  fail  to  see  that  there  was  an  advantage  as  well  as  a  disadvan- 
tage in  this  absorption.  If  St.  Paul  never  alludes  to  the  transcendent  beanties 
of  the  lands  through  which  he  travelled,  so  neither  does  one  word  escape  him 
about  the  recurrent  annoyances,  the  perpetual  minor  discomforts  and  vex- 
ations of  travel.  Tlie  journals  of  modem  wanderers  tell  ns  of  the  drenching 
rains,  the  glaring  heats,  the  terrible  fatigues,  the  incessant  publicity,  the  stings 
of  insects,  the  blinding  storms  of  dust,  the  trying  changes  of  season,  the 
scarcity  and  badness  of  provisions.  But  to  Paul  all  these  trivial  burdens, 
which  often,  nevertheless,  require  more  heroism  for  their  patient  endurance 
than  those  more  serious  perils  which  summon  up  all  our  fortitude  for  their 
conquest  or  resistance,  were  as  nothing.  He  felt  the  tedium  and  the  miseries 
of  travel  as  little  as  he  cared  for  its  rewards.  All  these  things  had  no  beai-ing 
on  his  main  purpose ;  they  belonged  to  the  indifferent  things  of  life. 

And  so  the  Apostles  made  their  way  up  the  valley  of  the  Oestrus,  passed 
along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  large  and  beautiful  lake  Eyerdir,  and  ttfter  a 
journey  of  some  forty  leagues,  which  probably  occupied  about  a  week,  they 
arrived  at  the  flourishing  commercial  town  of  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  or  Antiochia 
Cfiesarea.  We  learn  from  Strabo  that  it  had  been  founded  by  the  Magnetos, 
re-founded  by  Seleucus,  and  subsequently  made  a  Roman  colony,  with  free 
municipal  government,  by  Augustus.    The  centrality  of  its  position  on  roads 

1  There  are  some  excellent  remarks  on  this  subject  in  Friedlander,  Sittewfefch,  MotiUf 
vii.  5,  3.  He  shows  that  the  ancients  rather  noticed  details  than  general  effects.  They 
never  allude  to  twilight  colours,  or  the  blue  of  distant  hills,  or  aerial  i>erspeotiTe. 
landscape  painting,  the  culture  of  exotic  plants,  and  the  poetry  of  natural  history  have 
developed  those  feelings  in  the  modems  (Humholdt's  CosmoSf  ii.). 

2  PhU.  iu.  20 ;  Eph.  iL  6,  &c  »  2  Pet.  iiL  7. 
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which  commonicated  sonthwarda  with  Perga  and  Attaleia,  woBtwards  with 
Apamea,  northwards  with  the  great  towns  of  Galatia,  and  eastwards  with 
leoninm  and  the  Cilidan  gates,  made  it  a  great  commercial  emporium  for  the 
trade  of  Asia  Minor  in  wood,  oil,  skins,  goat's  hair,  and  Angola  wool.  Its 
true  position — for  it  had  long  heen  confused  with  Ak-sher,  the  ancient  Philo- 
meliom — ^was  discovered  hj  Mr.  Amndell  in  1833.^  Ck)nspicuous  among  its 
ruins  are  the  remains  of  a  noble  aqueduct,  which  shows  its  former  importioice. 
Its  coins  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  prominence  given  on  the  one  hand  to 
its  colonial  privileges,  and  on  the  other  to  its  very  ancient  worship  of  the  moon 
as  a  masculine  divinity  under  the  title  of  Men  Archaios.  This  worship  had  in 
fanner  days  been  very  flourishing,  and  the  temple  of  Men  had  been  thronged 
wiyi  Hievoduli,  who  lived  on  its  estates  and  revenues.  Strabo  tells  us  that, 
some  seventy  years  before  this  time,  on  the  death  of  King  Amyntas,  to  whom 
Pisidia  had  been  assigned  by  Mark  Antony,  this  temple  had  been  abolished ; 
but  though  the  worship  may  have  been  entirely  shorn  of  its  ancient  splendour, 
it  probably  still  lingered  among  the  ignorant  and  abonginal  population. 

Bat  the  message  of  the  Apostles  was  not  in  the  first  instance  addressed  to 
the  native  Pisidians,  nor  to  the  Greeks,  who  formed  the  second  stratum  of  the 
population,  nor  to  the  Bomaas,  who  were  the  latest  occupants,  but  primarily  to 
the  Jews  who  had  come  thither  with  the  stream  of  Latin  immigration,  which 
seeored  them  equal  privileges  with  the  other  inhabitants.  Doubtless  the  first 
ears  of  the  Apostles — and  this  was  the  work  in  which  Mark  might  have  been 
^ecially  useful— was  to  repur  to  the  **  strangers'  rooms  "  attached  to  the 
synagogue,  and  then  to  find  ccmvenient  lodgings  in  the  Jews'  quarter,  and  to 
provide  means  of  securing  a  sale  for  the  cUicittm,  by  the  weaving  of  which 
Paid  honourably  lived.  The  trade  only  occupied  his  hands,  without  interrupt- 
ing either  his  meditations  or  his  speech,  and  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that 
not  a  few  of  the  converts  who  loved  him  best,  were  won  rather  by  the  teach- 
ing and  conversations  of  the  quiet  rooms  where  he  sat  busily  at  work,  than  by 
the  more  tumultuous  and  interrupted  harangues  in  the  public  synagogues. 

But  the  mission  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  was  not  meant  for  the  few  alone. 
They  always  made  a  point  of  visiting  the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath  Bay,  and 
aetang  any  opportunity  that  offered  itself  to  address  the  congregation.  The 
visit  to  Antioch  in  Pisidia  is  rendered  interesting  by  the  scenes  which  led  to 
the  first  sermon  of  St.  Paul  of  which  the  record  has  been  preserved. 

The  town  possessed  but  a  single  synagogue,  which  must,  therefore,  have 
been  a  large  one.  The  arrangements  were  no  doubt  almost  identical  with 
those  which  exist  in  the  present  day  throughout  the  East.  As  they  entered 
the  low,  square,  unadorned  building,  differing  from  Gentile  places  of  worship 
by  its  total  absence  of  interior  sculpture,  they  would  see  on  one  side  the  lattice- 
work partition,  behind  which  sat  a  crowd  of  veiled  and  silent  women.  In  front 
of  these  would  be  the  reader's  desk,  and  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood, 

1  It  if  near  the  inagnificftnt  modern  town  of  Jalobats,  and  its  identity  is  rendered 
oertain  by  ooina  and  inscriptions.  (See  Arandell,  A$ia  Minor,  oh.  j5L  ;  Hamiltmi, 
Be$emxh€$  in  Atia  Minor,  L,  oh.  zxvii. ;  in  Con.  and  Howi.  i.  132.J 
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facing  the  rest  of  the  congregation,  those  chief  seats  which  Rabbis  and 
Pharisees  were  so  eager  to  secure.  The  Kihleh,  or  sacred  direction  towards 
which  all  prayer  was  offered,  was  Jerusalem ;  and  on  that  side  wonld  be  the 
curtain,  behind  which  was  the  ark  containing  the  sacred  rolls.^  Paul,  as  a 
former  Sanhedrist,  and  Barnabas,  as  a  Levite,  and  both  of  them  as  men  of 
superior  Jewish  education,  might  f idrly  have  claimed  to  sit  in  the  chairs  or 
benches  set  apart  for  the  elders.  But  perhaps  they  had  been  told  what  their 
Lord  had  said  on  the  subject,  and  took  their  seats  among  the  ordinary  wor. 
shippers.' 

Each  as  he  entered  covered  his  head  with  his  tallUh,  and  the  prayers 
began.  They  were  read  by  the  Shelictch  or  "  apostle  of  the  congregation,'  who 
stood  among  the  standing  congregation.  The  languago  employed  was  pro- 
bably Qreek.  Hebrew  had  long  been  to  the  Jews  a  learned  language,  under- 
stood only  by  the  few,  and  in  remote  places,  like  Antioch  of  Hsidia,  known 
possibly  to  only  one  or  two.  In  spite  of  the  stiff  conservatism  of  a  few 
Rabbis,  the  Jews  as  a  nation  had  the  good  sense  to  see  that  it  would  be  useless 
to  utter  prayers  unless  they  were  *' nnderstanded  of  the  people."  *  After  the 
prayers  followed  the  First  Lesson,  or  Parashah,  and  this,  owing  to  the  sanctity 
which  the  Jews  attached  to  the  very  sounds  and  letters  of  Scripture,  was  read 
in  Hebrew,  but  was  translated  or  paraphrased  verse  by  Terse  by  the  Mdwrge" 
man,  or  interpreter.  The  Chazzdn,  or  clerk  of  the  s3magogue,  took  tho 
I%ora^-roll  from  the  ark,  and  handed  it  to  the  reader.  By  the  side  of  the 
reader  stood  the  interpreter,  unless  he  performed  that  function  for  himself,  as 
could  be  easily  done,  since  the  Septuagint  version  was  now  universally  dis- 
seminated. Atter  the  Parashah,  was  read  the  short  Hapktarah,  or  what  we 
should  call  the  Second  Lesson,  from  the  Prophets,  the  translation  into  the 
vernacular  being  given  at  the  end  of  every  three  verses.  After  this  followed 
the  Midrash,  the  exposition  or  sermon.  It  was  not  delivered  by  one  set 
minister,  but,  as  at  the  present  day  any  distinguished  stranger  who  happens 
to  be  present  is  asked  by  way  of  compliment  to  read  the  Th4>rah,  so  in  those 
days  tiie  Bosh  ha-Keneseth  might  ask  any  one  to  preach  who  seemed  likely  to 
do  so  with  profit  to  the  worshippers.^ 

Accordingly  on  this  occasion  when  the  Saphtarah  and  Parashah  were 
ended,  the  BcUlanim— the  "men  of  leisure''  who  managed  the  afEairs  of 
the  synagogue,  and  corresponded  to  our  churchwardens — sent  the  Chazzdn 
to  ask  the  strangers  if  they  had  any  word  of  exhortation  to  the  people. 
Some  rumour  that  they  were  preachers  of  a  new  and  remarkable  doctrine 
must  already  have  spread  in  the  little  Jewish  community,  and  it  was  evidently 

*  m^a 

3  Matt,  xjdii.  6,  irpwroKo^edpuu,  p*tnp.  Philo  makefi  frequent  alluuoni  to  the  order  and 
arrangemente  of  synagogue-worriup  at  this  period. 

8  i>isn^«?.  *  Berachdih,  f.  3, 1 ;  SoUx,  f.  21,  1. 

*  rpocAAwF  W  h  npetrfivrarot  koX  tS»v  Zoyfianav  €fintip6raT0i  iiaX4yrrax  (Philo,  Qiwd  Omit, 
Prob.  12).  Dr.  Frankl,  in  his  Jewt  in  the  E(ut,  tells  us  that  he  was  constantly  called 
upon  to  perform  this  function.  Full  details  of  synagogue  worship  may.  be- found -in 
Maimonioes,  Jad  HachezaJca  (HUch,  Tq^il.  viii.  10--12),  and  s.  v,  ifapAtamA  and 
Syimgogue  in  Kitto*s  Cyclopaduu  by  Dr.  Ginsbui:g. 
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expected  thai  they  would  be  called  apon.  Paul  instantlj  aooepted  the  invi- 
tation.^  Usnallj  a  Jewish  preacher  sat  down  dnring  the  deliyerj  of  his 
sermon,'  as  is  freely  done  by  Roman  Catholics  abroad;  but  Paul,  instead  of 
going  to  the  pulpit,  seems  merely  to  have  risen  in  his  place,  and  with  uplifted 
arm  and  beckoning  finger^ — in  the  attitude  of  one  who,  however  much  he 
may  sometimes  have  been  oppressed  by  nervous  hesitancy,  is  proved  by  the 
addressee  which  have  been  preserved  to  us,  to  have  been  in  moments  of 
emotion  and  excitement  a  bold  orator — he  spoke  to  the  expectant  throng. 

The  sermon  in  most  instances,  as  in  the  case  of  our  Lord's  address  at 
Nazareth,  would  naturally  take  the  form  of  a  Midrcuh  on  what  the  cong^« 
giUion  had  just  heard  in  one  or  other  of  the  two  lessons.  Such  seems  to 
have  been  the  line  taken  by  St.  Paul  in  this  his  first  recorded  sermon.  The 
occurrence  of  two  words  in  this  brief  address,  of  which  one  is  a  most  un- 
usual form,^  and  the  other  is  employed  in  a  most  unusual  meaning,^ 
and  the  fact  that  these  two  words  are  found  respectively  in  the  first  of 
Deuteronomy  and  the  first  of  Isaiah,  combined  with  the  circumstance  that 
the  historical  part  of  St.  Paul's  sermon  turns  on  the  subject  alluded  to  in 
the  first  of  these  chapters,  and  the  promise  of  free  '  remission  is  directly 
suggested  by  the  other,  would  make  it  extremely  probable  that  those  were 
the  two  chi4>ters  which  he  had  just  heard  read.  His  sermon  in  fact,  or  rather 
the  beads  of  it,  which  can  alone  be  g^ven  in  the  brief  summary  of  St.  Luke,^' 
b  exactly  the  kind  of  masterly  combination  and  application  of  these  two 
Scripture  lessons  of  the  day  which  we  should  expect  from  such  a  preacher. 
And  when  turning  to  the  Jewish  Lectionary,  and  bearing  in  mind  its  ex- 
treme antiquity,  we  find  that  these  two  very  lessons  are  combined  as  the 
Pitrashah  and  Haphtarah  of  the  same  Sabbath,  we  see  an  almost  convincing 
proof  that  those  were  the  two  lessons  which  had  been  read  on  that  Sabbath 
Day  in  the  synagogue  of  Antioch  more  than  1,800  years  ago.^  Here  again 
we  find  another  minute  and  most  unsuspected  trace  of  the  close  faithfulness 
of  St.  Luke's  narrative,  as  well  as  an  incidental  proof  that  St.  Paul  spoke 
in  Gh^eek.  The  latter  point,  however,  hardly  needs  proof.  Greek  was  at 
that  time  the  language  of  the  civilised  world  to  an  extent  far  greater  than 

1  We  can  hardly  imagine  that  he  showed  the  feigned  reluctance  inculcated  by  the 
rahbU  {BeradkM,  34, 1). 

«  Luke  iv.  20.  »  Cf.  Acts  xii  17 ;  xxL  40;  xxvi.  1. 

4  Acta  ziii  ISjJrpo^o^Mtro'  (A,  C,  E),  *' carried  them  as  a  man  carriea  his  little  son.*' 
LXX.,  Dent.  L  81 ;  cf.  £x.  xix.  4 ;  Isa.  hdii.  9 ;  Am.  ii.  10,  kc.  He  is  not  here 
reproibehing  them,  bat  only  speaking  of  God^s  meroy  to  them.  The  word  also  occurs  in 
2Uace.viL27. 

*  Acta  xiiL  17,  v^^mtw,  in  the  sense  of  "he  brought  them  up*'  (Isa.  i.  2) ;  whereaa 
daewhere  it  means  " elevated"  or  ''raised  up''  (Ltike  L  52 ;  2  Oor.  zi  7).  In  verse  19 
he  uses  «crc«Ai|po«^ifa«v  (m.  A,  B,  C.  D,  E,  O,  H,  &c)  in  the  rare  sense  of  "  divided  aa 
an  inheritance  "  (where  our  text  f <mows  the  correction,  itmrticXtiptMnivtr),  as  in  Deut.  L  38. 

*  It  should  not  he  forgotten  that  no  single  address  of  St.  Paul  in  the  Acts  would  take 
more  than  five  minutes  in  deUveiy. 

7  They  are  read  on  the  Sabhatn  which,  from  the  first  word  of  the  chapter  in  Isaiah,  is 
called  the  Sabbath  ffazon.  In  the  present  list  of  Jewish  lessons,  Deut.  L— iiL  22  and 
laa.  L  1—22,  stand  forty-fourth  in  order  under  the  Mosoretio  title  of  tr\ru  This  brilhant 
conjecture  is  due  to  BengeL 
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French  is  the  common  language  of  the  Continent.  It  is  quite  certain  tlmt 
all  the  Jews  would  have  understood  it;  it  is  yeiy  donbtfnl  whether  more 
than  a  few  of  them  would  hare  understood  the  Pisidian  dialect ;  it  is  to  the 
last  degree  improbable  that  Paul  knew  anything  of  Pisidian ;  and  that  he 
suddenly  acquired  it  by  the  gift  of  tongues,  can  only  be  regarded  as  an 
exploded  fancy  due  to  an  erroneous  interpretation. 

St.  Paul's  sermon  is  not  only  interesting  as  a  sign  of  the  more  or  less 
extemporaneous  tact  with  which  he  utilised  the  scriptural  impressions  which 
were  last  and  freshest  in  the  minds  of  his  audience,  but  far  more  as  a 
specimen  of  the  facts  and  arguments  which  he  urged  in  his  first  addresses 
to  mixed  congregations  of  Jews  and  Proselytes.  The  numerous  and  exclu- 
sively Pauline  e]q>re8sions  ^  in  which  it  abounds,  show  that  either  notes  of  it 
must  have  been  preserved  by  some  Antiochene  Christian,  or  that  he  must 
himself  have  furnished  an  outline  of  it  to  St.  Luke.^  It  is  further  important 
as  an  indication  that  even  at  this  early  period  of  his  career  Paul  had  been  led 
by  the  Spirit  of  Qod,  if  not  to  the  full  compreheasion,  at  least  to  the  germ, 
of  those  truths  which  he  afterwards  developed  with  such  magnificent  force 
and  overwhelming  eanfeetness.  The  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  and  of 
the  inutility  of  the  works  of  the  law  to  procure  remission  of  sins,  lie  clearly 
involved  in  this  brief  but  striking  sermon,  which  also  gives  as  some  insight 
into  Paul's  method  of  applying  Scripture ;  into  his  adoption  of  the  current 
chronology  of  his  nation ;  ^  and,  lastly,  into  the  effects  which  had  been  pro- 

1  See  (in  the  Greek)  Acts  xiii.  25  compared  with  xx.  24,  2  Tim.  iv.  7  ;  26  with  xx.  32 ; 
27  with  xxiv.  21 ;  39  with  Rom.  vi.  7  ;  W  with  Kom.  v.  9,  GaL  iiL  11,  and  othew^  in 
Alford's  references.  Compare,  too.  the  thoughts  and  expressions  of  33, 34  with  Bom.  l  4, 
vi.  9 ;  and  39  with  Rom.  viii  8,  GaL  iii.  11. 

'  Perhaps  a  better  hn>othesiB  is  that  in  general  outline  the  three  main  sections  of  it 
(Acts  xiu.  16—22,  23—31,  32—41)  may  have  been  often  repeated.     (Ewald,  vL  658.) 

'  For  instance,  in  verse  20  he  makes  the  period  of  the  Judges  last  450  years.  It  ia 
true  that  here  the  best  uncial  MSS.  transpose  the  fri^  rrrpcucov/otf  koI  wtyr^Kwra  to  tho 
previous  verse  (m.  A,  B,  O,  and  the  Coptic,  Sahidic,  and  Armenian  versions).  But  this 
IS  exactly  one  of  the  instances  in  which  the  ' 'paradiploma tic  **  evidence  entirely  outweighs 
that  of  the  MSS.  For  the  reading  of  the  text  is  found  in  £,  G,  H,  and  manj  other 
MSS. :  and  while  we  see  an  obvious  reason  why  it  should  have  been  altered,  we  see  none' 
why  the  other  reading  should  have  been  tampered  with.  The  case  stands  thus.  The 
chronologv  which  gives  a  period  of  450  years  to  the  Judges  is  in  direct  contradiction  to 
1  Kings  VI.  1,  which  makes  the  fourth  year  of  Solomon's  rei^  fall  in  the  480th  year 
after  the  Exodus.  "Why,  then,  do  modem  editors  adopt  it  in  spite  of  the  oldest 
uncials?  Not,  as  Bishop  Wordsworth  says,  out  of  "arbitrary  caprice,"  or  "to  gratify 
a  morbid  appetite  of  scepticism  by  contradictions  invented  by  itself^  and  imputed 
to  Holy  Writ,"  or  "an  mordinate  love  of  discovering  discrepancies  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture:" but  for  reasons,  of  which  he  must  surely  have  been  aware — viz.,  because 
(1)  the  same  erroneous  chronology  is  also  foimd  in  Josephus  {AnU,  viii  3,  §  1,  and 
potentially  in  xx.  10,  §  1).  and  is,  therefore,  obviously  the  current  one  among  ^e 
Jews;  and  was  current  (2)  because  it  is  the  exact  period  given  by  the  addition  of 
th4  vague  and  often  tynehronout  periods  given  in  the  Book  of  Jndget  iltidf.  And  (3)  even 
if  we  a4scept  the  corrected  reading— which  can  only  be  done  in  the  teeth  of  the  rule, 
"Faciliori  leetioni  praeetat  ardua" — we  only  create  fresh  chronological  difBculties. 
On  such  subjects  the  knowledge  of  St.  Paul  and  the  Apostles  never  professes  to  be  more 
than  the  knowledge  of  their  time.  To  attribute  to  them  a  mintculous  superiority  to  the 
notions  of  their  day  in  subjects  within  the  reach  of  man*s  unaided  research,  is  an  error 
which  idl  the  greatest  modem  theologians  have  rightly  repudiated  as  pregnant  with 
mischief.    Similarly,  in  verse  33,  ^  ry  wpJrM  ^cV^*  though  only  founa  in  P,  is  un> 
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dnced  upon  his  mind  by  the  speeches  he  had  heard  from  St  Peter  and  from 
St.  Stephen.  From  the  latter  of  these  he  borrows  his  use  of  what  may  be 
ealled  the  historic  method;  from  the  former,  the  remarkable  Messianic 
argument  for  the  Resurrection  which  he  founds  on  a  passage  in  the  Second 
Psalm.^ 

Beginning  with  a  courteous  address  to  the  Jews  and  Proselytes,  and 
bespeaking  their  earnest  attention,  he  touched  first  on  that  proTidenoe  of  Qod. 
in  the  history  of  Israel  of  which  they  had  just  been  reminded  in  the  Haphtarah. 
He  had  chosen  them,  had  nurtured  them  in  Egypt,  had  delirered  them  from  its 
bondage,  had  carried  them  like  a  nnrsing  father  in  the  wilderness,  had  driven 
out  seven  nations  of  Oanaan  before  them,  had  governed  them  by  judges  for 
450  years,  and  then  for  forty  years,  as  tradition  said,  had  g^ranted  them  for 
their  king  one  whom — ^with  an  allusion  to  his  own  name  and  tribe  which  is 
inimitably  natural — he  calls  "Saul,  the  son  of  Kish,  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin.''  Then  fusing  three  separate  passages  of  scriptural  encomium  on 
David  into  one  general  quotation  (13-22)  he  announces  the  central  truth  which 
it  was  his  mission  to  preach :  that,  of  David's  seed,  God  had  raised  up  accord- 
ing to  His  promise  One  who,  as  His  very  name  signified,  was  a  Saviour,  and  to 
whom  the  great  acknowledged  prophet,  John  the  Baptist,  had  borne  direct 
witness.  It  was  true  that  the  rulers  of  Jerusalem — and  on  this  painful  side  of 
the  subject  he  dwells  but  lightly — ^had,  less  from  deliberate  wickedness  than 
from  ignorance,  put  Him  to  death,  thereby  fulfilling  the  direct  prophecies  of 
Scripture.  But — and  this  was  the  great  fact  on  which  he  relied  to  remove  the 
torible  offence  of  the  Gross — God  had  baibbd  Him  vbom  thb  dbad  (23-31). 
This  was  an  historic  objective  fact,  to  which,  as  a  fact  tested  by  their  living 
senses,  many  could  bear  witness.  And  lest  they  should  hesitate  about  this 
testimony,  he  proceeded  to  show  that  it  was  in  accordance  with  all  those  pro- 
phecies which  had  been  for  centuries  the  most  inspiring  part  of  their  nation's 
faith.  The  Besurreotion  to  which  they  testified  was  the  highest  fulfilment  of 
the  Psalm  in  which  God  had  addressed  David  as  His  son.  And  there  were 
two  special  passages  which  foreshadowed  this  great  truth.  One  was  in  Isaiah, 
where  the  Prophet  had  promised  to  God's  true  children  the  holy,  the  sure, 
mercies  of  David;  the  other  was  that  on  which  St.  Peter  had  dwelt  in  his 
speedi  at  Pentecost-^tho  confident  hope  expressed  in  that  Miehiam  or  "  Golden 
Psalm  " — that  God  would  not  leave  his  soul  in  hell,  or  suffer  His  holy  one  to 
see  corruption.  More  must  have  been  involved  in  that  yearning  conviction 
than  could  possibly  affect  David  himself.  He  had  died,  he  had  seen  corrup- 
tion ;  but  Ho  of  the  seed  of  David  whom  God  had  raised— of  Him  alone  was 
it  true  that  His  soul  was  not  left  in  the  unseen  world,  and  His  flesh  had  not 
seen  corruption.    What  they  had  to  preach,  then,  was  forgiveness  of  sins 

dooliiedly  the  right  reading,  as  against  Umiptf^  which  it  found  in  M  and  the  other  nnciala, 
which  is  simidy  a  correction,  because  the  Quotation  is  from  Psalm  ii.  7 ;  and  it  was  ov<>r- 
looked  that  amon^  the  Jews  in  St.  Paul's  time  the  Second  Psalm  was  regarded  as  tlM 
Firvt,  the  First  bemg  "  an  introduction  to  the  Psalter." 

1  Compare  Acts  ziii.  36-^7  with  St.  ?eter's.spe«ob  ia  AcU  ii..^. 
o 
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through  BhA,  In  the  Mosuc  Law-~Aiid  onoe  more  Paul  touched  but  lightly, 
and  in  language  least  likely  to  cause  offence,  upon  this  dangerous  ground- 
remission  of  sins  was  not  to  be  found;  but  there  was  not  only  remisdon,  but 
jusiificaUon^  test  all  who  belicTed  in  Jesus.  A  quotation  feom  Habakknk 
formed  the  striking  conclusion  of  a  sermon  which  had  been  thus  weighted  with 
awful  truths  and  startling  testimony.  It  warned  them  that  however  starring 
that  testimony  might  be,  yet  if  they  disbelieTed  it  as  their  fathers  had  dis- 
beUered  the  threat  of  Ohcddean  retribution,  the  contempt  of  insolent  derinon 
might  be  followed  by  the  astonishment  of  annihilating  doom  (32-41).^ 

Thus,  from  the  standpoint  of  those  who  heard  him — commenting  on  the 
passages  which  had  just  sounded  in  their  ears— appealing  to  the  prophecies  in 
which  they  beUeved— quoting,  or  alluding  to,  the  Scriptures  which  they  held 
BO  sacred — ^rel3ring  on  the  history  to  which  they  dung  with  such  fond  affection, 
and  pouring  his  flood  of  light  on  those  "  dark  speeches  upon  the  harp  "  which 
had  hitherto  wanted  their  true  explanation — ^thus  mingling  courtesy  and  wam« 
ing,  the  promises  of  the  past  and  their  fulfilment  in  the  present — ^thus  drowning 
the  dark  horror  which  lay  in  the  thought  of  a  crucified  Messiah  in  the  dawning 
light  of  His  resurrection— <lid  St.  Paul  weave  together  argument,  appeal,  and 
testimony  to  convince  them  of  the  new  and  mighty  hope  which  he  proffered, 
and  to  foreshadow  that  which  was  so  difficult  for  them  to  accept — the  doing 
away  of  the  old  as  that  which,  having  received  its  divine  fulfilment,  must  now 
be  regarded  as  ineffectual  symbol  and  obsolete  shadow,  that  in  Ohrist  all  things 
might  become  new.^ 

It  was  not  surprising  that  a  discourse  so  powerful  should  produce  a  deep 
effect.  Even  the  Jews  were  profoundly  impressed.  As  they  streamed  out  of 
the  synagogue,  Jew  and  Gkntile  alike'  begged  that  the  same  topics  might  be 
dwelt  on  in  the  discourse  of  the  next  Sabbath;^  and  after  the  entire  breaking 
up  of  the  congregation,  many  both  of  the  Jews  and  of  the  Proselytes  of  the 
Gate  followed  Paul  and  Barnabas  for  the  purpose  of  further  inquiry  and  con« 
versation.  Both  at  that  time  and  during  the  week  the  Apostles  did  all  they 
could  to  widen  the  knowledge  of  these  inquirers,  and  to  confirm  their  nascent 
faith.^    Meanwhile  the  tidings  of  the  great  sermon  spread  through  the  city. 

*  Acts  xlii.  41,  "ye  deBviien  *  corresponds  to  "among  the  heathen  " in  the  original  of 
Hab.  i  6,  because  the  LaX.  which  St.  Paul  here  quotes  seems  to  have  read  xsnfil 
[bogBdtm),  "  arrogantes,*'  for  D^n  (baggotm)^  by  one  of  the  numberless  instaaoes  of  variant 
readings  in  the  Hebrew  of  which  the  Greek  version  affords  so  striking  a  proof. 

■^  Paul  speaks  slightingly  of  his  own  eloquence ;  but  we  see  by  the  recorded  specimens 
of  hit  sermons  to  barbarians  in  Pisidia,  to  philosophers  at  Athens,  and  to  Jews  at  Jeru« 
lalem,  how  powerful  was  his  metiiod  ;  and  we  are  sure  that  there  must  also  have  been 
the  "  vividus  vultus,  vividao  manus.  vividi  oculi,  denique  omnia  vivida." 

*  Acts  xiii  42.  The  E.  V.  has  ^'  the  Gentiles  besought ; "  but  ra  Itfin)  is  an  idle  gloss, 
not  found  in  M,  A,  B,  0,  D,  E,  &o. 

*  cU  rh  iitToiit  vdfifiaroy.  The  usc  of  fAcro^v  for  "  next  following  "  has  puzzled  commen* 
tators,  and  led  them  to  such  erroneous  renderings  as  "  for  the  interrening  week :  **  b«t  ii 
is  found  in  late  Greek  ( Jos.  ^.  «f .  v.  4,  §  2 ;  cAp.L  21;  Plut.  /rut.  Zoc  42),  and  k 
a  mere  extension  of  the  classical  Greek  idiom.    (See  my  Brief  Ortek  Syntax^  ^  8^,  iv.) 

*  Acts  xiii.  43,  *'  urged  them  to  abide  by  the  grace  of  God ;  ^  cf.  xx.  21.  tho  expres* 
tion  is  thorcughly  Pauline.    (X  Cpy,  xv,  10 ;  %  Qcir.  tL  1,  &c.) 
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On.  the  following  Sabbath  a  vast  crowd,  of  all  nmks,  nationalities,  and  classes, 
thronged  the  doors  of  the  synagogne.  Immediately  the  haughty  exclusiveness 
of  the  Jews  took  the  alarm.  Thej  were  jealons  that  a  single  address  of  this 
dubious  stranger,  with  his  suspicious  innorations,  should  have  produced  a 
greater  effect  than  their  years  of  proselytism.  They  were  indignant  that  one 
who  seemed  to  havo  suddenly  dropped  down  among  them  from  the  snows  of  * 
Taurus  with  an  astonishing  gospel  should,  at  a  touch,  thrill  every  heart  with 
the  electric  sympathy  of  love,  and  achieve  more  by  one  message  of  free  salva- 
tion than  they  had  achieved  in  a  century  by  riusing  a  prickly  hedge  aroimd  the 
exclusive  sanctity  of  their  Law.  Paul — again  the  chief  speaker — ^no  longer 
met  with  attentive  and  eager  listeners ;  he  was  interrupted  again  and  again  by 
flat  contradiction  and  injurious  taunt«.^  At  last  both  the  Apostles  saw  that 
the  time  was  come  to  put  an  end  to  the  scene,  and  to  cease  a  form  of  ministra- 
tion which  only  led  to  excited  recriminations.  Summoning  up  all  their  oourago 
— and  few  acts  are  more  courageous  than  the  unflinching  announcement  of  a 
most  distasteful  intention  to  an  infuriated  audience — ^they  exclaimed  that  now 
they  had  done  their  duty,  and  discharged  their  consciences  towards  their  own 
countrymen.  They  had  made  to  them  the  offer  of  eternal  life,  and  that  offer 
had  been  disdainfully  repudiated.^  "  Lo !  you  may  be  astonished  and  indig- 
nant, but  now  we  turn  to  the  Gentiles.  In  doing  so  we  do  but  fulfil  the 
prophecy  of  Isaiah,  who  said  of  our  Lord  that  He  was  ordained  for  a  Light  of 
the  Gentiles,  and  for  salvation  to  the  ends  of  the  earth." 

Gladly  and  gratefully  did  the  Gentiles  welcome  the  mission  which  now 
to  them  exclusively  made  free  offer  of  all,  and  more  than  all,  the  blessings 
of  Judaism  without  its  burdens.  All  who,  by  the  gnce  of  God,  decided  to 
range  themselves  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  desired  eternal  life^  accepted  the 
futh.  More  and  more  widely^  the  word  of  the  Lord  began  to  spread.  But 
the  Jews  were  too  powerful  to  be  easily  defeated.  They  counted  among 
their  proselytes  a  large  number  of  women,  of  whom  some  were  of  high 
rank.^  Their  commercial  ability  hod  also  secured  them  friends  among 
the  leading  people  of  the  city,  who  were  the  municipal  Roman  authorities. 
Tolerant  dt  every  legalised  religion,  the  Romans  had  a  profound  distaste 
for  religious  emlffoilmentii,  and  so  long  as  the  Jews  behaved  peaceably,  were 
quite  willing  to  afford  them  protection.    Knowing  that  all  had  gone  smoothly 

*  Acts  nil.  46^  asm  ifistif  tfht^m  eavTfi{pt  r^  ahavCov  ^wn?. 

*  Itftti  ^n»  i'tfm^^4i'9i  f  h  C  o-i-  TlicMe  onl  j  will  find  m  this  expression  a  hard  Oalvinism 
who  oTftrlfmk  the  ualf  middle  ufin^  of  tho  participle  which  is  round  in  xx.  13  (cf.  ii.  47) 
uid  m  Phllo.  Ib  a  Cal-^-inisti©  ecnsc,  morcDTer.  the  words  are  in  direct  antinomy  with 
joiL  4fii  T!i©  1, V.  followed  TynrUlc,  Imt  tbo  Rhemish  "pre-ordained *'  is  even  stronger. 
Tlt«*l«M  |gjttafQisilion  of  tho  iyro  phrA,^G:i  showi  the  danger  of  building  unscriptural 
f]rsl«m.4  on  the  fiUcrctl  perspective  of  bohted  expressions. 

*  Acu  im*  4't\  Am4^>cts. 

*  Joi  B.  J.U,  20t  g  2  ;  ef.  Strah*  vii.  2 ,  HwavrtK  t^  ^t^i^ftovut«  &px/iyo^  otovr&i  rat 
ywilxai  ;  cf»  Jnr^  Sat  yi.  5-fi*  In  Pa.  loiii  11,  "  The  Lord  gare  the  word  :  great  was 
!ho  compa^T  of  the  pfiea/chers ''  (lit.  "the  female  messengers,**  cvayycAKrrptoi,  LXX), 
lrnta*tk  i>jmmtntatorf  of  the  litcTi»li£t  tn>o  find  in  the  fact  that  nb1;?yin  is  feminine,  on 
t«  licAi;yfi  Tjf  th*  i-fiiniisiiitt  sg^a^^  tf  Wi<in;n  in  ihe  spread  of  the  UuspoL 
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till  ibese  new-comers  had  appeared,  they  were  readily  induced  to  look  on 
them  with  dislike,  espedally  since  they  were  viewed  with  dis£aToar  by  the 
ladies  of  their  families.^  They  joined  in  the  clamour  against  the  Apostles^ 
and  succeeded  in  getting  them  banished  out  of  their  boundaries.  The  Apostles 
shook  off  their  feet  the  deep  dust  of  the  parched  roads  in  testimony  agtUnst 
them,^  and  passed  on  to  Iconium,  where  they  would  be  under  a  different 
jurisdiction.^  But  the  departure  did  not  destroy  the  infant  Church  which 
they  had  founded.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  they  would  leave 
gloom  and  despondency  among  their  discouraged  converts;  but  it  was  not 
so.  They  left  behind  them  the  joy  of  a  new  hope,  the  inspiration  of  a  new 
faith,  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  had 
learnt  of  the  heavenly  promise. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  JOUBNEY. 

"Awurroi  yhp  Awcdopts  its  itai  'ApiffrordKrts  /Aoprvpet, — ScHOL.  in  Horn-  IL  ir.  6S. 

"When  they  persecute  you  in  this  city,  flee  ye  to  another,"  our  Lord  had 
said  to  His  twelve  Apostles  when  He  sent  them  forth  as  lambs  among 
wolves  *  Expelled  from  Antioch,'  the  Apostles  obeyed  this  injunction.  They 
might  have  crossed  the  Paroreian  range  to  Philomelium,  and  so  have  made 
their  way  westwards  to  Synnada  and  tho  Phrygian  cities,  or  to  OolosssB  and 
Laodicea.  What  circumstances  determined  their  course  we  cannot  tell,  but 
they  kept  to  the  south  of  the  Paroreia,  and,  following  a  well-traversed  road, 
made  their  way  to  the  pleasant  city  of  Iconium.  For  a  distance  of  about  sixty 
miles  the  road  runs  south-eastwards  over  bleak  plains,  scoured  by  wild  asses 
and  grazed  by  countless  herds  of  sheep,  until  it  reaches  the  green  oasis  on 
which  stands  the  city  of  Iconium.®  It  is  tho  city  so  famous  through  the 
Middle  Ages,  under  the  name  of  Konioh,  as  tho  capital  of  the  Sultans  of  Bourn, 
and  the  scene  of  the  romantic  siege  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  Here,  on  the 
edge  of  an  interminable  steppe,  and  nearly  encircled  by  snow-dad  hills,  they 
had  entered  the  district  of  Lycaonia,  and  found  themselves  in  the  capital  city 
of  an  independent  tetrarchy.  The  diversity  of  political  governments  which  at 
this  time  prevailed  in  Asia  Minor  was  so  far  an  advantage  to  the  Apostles, 

'  avTOL  a  KOI  Tov«  cWpos  wpoKoXovvrai  (Strabo,  l.c).  FoF  the  indukencG  of  the  Komnns 
towards  the  Jews  in  the  provinces,  Benon  refers  to  Jos.  ArUt,  ziv.  10,  §  11 ;  xvi.  6^  §§  2, 
4i  6.  7  ;  Cic.  pro  Flacco,  28,  &c. 

2  »Iatt.  X.  14. 

>  Antioch  was  a  Roman  colony,  tinder  the  general  jurisdiction  of  the  Propraetor  of 
Galatia.    Iconium  was  under  a  local  tetrarch.    (Plin.  if.  N,  v.  27.) 

*  Matt.  X.  25.  ^  Acts  xiii.  51j  i^ipaXw  avro^. 

*  Sb^bo,  xii.  C.  Mentioned  in  Xec.  Anab.  L  2, 19 ;  Cic.  ctd  Fam,  ill.  8 ;  v.  S'J ;  x/.  4, 
as  lying  at  theintcrseotion  of  important  roads  between  Kphcsus  and  Tardus,  ko. 
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that  it  rendered  them  more  able  to  escape  from  one  jurisdiction  to  another. 
Their  ejection  from  Antiooh  must  have  received  the  sanction  of  the  colonial 
authorises,  who  were  under  the  Propraetor  of  Galatia ;  but  at  Iconium  they 
were  beyond  the  Propraetor's  province,  in  a  district  which,  in  the  reig^  of 
Augustus,  belonged  to  the  robber-chief  Amyntas,  and  was  still  an  independent 
tetrarchy  of  fourteen  towns.* 

Doubtless,  as  at  Antioch,  their  first  care  would  be  to  secure  a  lodging  among 
their  fellow-countrymen,  and  the  means  of  earning  their  daily  subsistence.  On 
the  Sabbath  they  entered  as  usual  the  one  synagogue  which  sufficed  the  Jewish 
population.  Invitations  to  speak  were  at  first  never  wanting,  and  they  preached 
with  a  fervour  which  won  many  converts  both  among  Jews  and  proselytes. 
IHieJBaUanlmi  indeed,  and  the  Ruler  of  the  Synagogue  appear  to  have  been 
against  them,  but  at  first  their  opposition  was  in  some  way  obviated.^  Some 
of  the  Jews,  however,  stirred  up  the  minds  of  the  .Qentilos  against  them.' 
Over  the  Proselytes  of  the  Gate  the  Apostles  would  be  likely  to  gain  a  strong 
influence.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  shake  their  interest  in  such  teaching,  or  their 
gratitude  to  those  who  were  sacrificing  all  that  made  life  dear  to  their  desire 
to  proclaim  it.  But  when  Jewish  indignation  was  kindled,  when  the  synagogue 
became  the  weekly  scene  of  furious  contentions,^  it  would  be  easy  enough  to 
persuade  the  Gentile  inhabitants  of  the  city  that  these  emissaries,  who  had 
already  been  ejected  from  Antioch,  were  dangerous  incendiaries,  who  every* 
where  disturbed  the  peace  of  cities.  In  spite,  however,  of  these  gathering 
storms  the  Apostles  held  their  ground,  and  their  courage  was  supported  by  the 
evident  blessing  which  was  attending  their  labour.  So  long  as  they  were  able 
not  only  to  sway  the  souls  of  their  auditors,  but  to  testify  the  power  of  their 

1  Flio.  i\r.J7.  ▼.  25.  Some  doubt  Boems  to  rest  on  this,  £rom  the  existence  of  a  coin 
of  the  reign  of  Nero  ia  which  it  is  called  Olaudicomum,  and  of  a  coin  of  Gallienus  in 
which  it  is  called  a  colonv ;  bat  the  adoption  of  the  name  of  Claudius  may  have  been 
gratuitous  flatteiy,  and  the  privilege  conceded  long  afterwards. 

3  Although  not  authentic,  there  may  be  some  basis  of  tradition  in  the  reading  of  D 
and  (in  part)  Syr.  marg.,  oi  Si  apxt^vviytrfOi  ritv  'loviaww  koX  ol  ipxP^ms  n^  awKj^ty^  jvi)yayov 
ovrott  Buayiiint  xaraL  ruv  iueaiiav    ....    6  8^  «cvpio«  efwxcv  raxp  eipifn}!'. 

*  This  seems  to  be  suggested  by  the  contrast  of  'EAAijitav  in  verse  1  with  eBvCtvin  verse  2. 

<  Benan  compares  the  journey  of  the  Apostles  from  Ghetto  to  Ghetto  to  those  of  the 
Arab  Ibn  Batoutah,  and  the  medieval  traveller  Benjamin  of  Tudela.  A  more  recent 
analogy  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Frankl^s  Jewt  in  Vie  East,  The  reception  of  these  Christian 
teachers  by  remote  commtmities  of  Jews  has  been  exactly  reproduced  in  modem  times  bv 
the  bursts  of  infuriated  curses,  excommunications,  mobs,  ana  stone-throwings  with  which 
modem  Jews  have  received  missionaries  in  some  of  their  larger  Moldavian  communities. 
Here  is  the  description  of  one  such  scene  by  a  missionary :—"  Fearful  excommunications 
were  issued  in  the  synagogue,  pronouncing  most  terrible  judgments  on  any  Jew  holding 
communication  with  us;  or  who,  on  receiving  any  of  our  publications,  did  not  at  once 
consign  them  to  the  flames.  The  stir  and  commotion  were  so  great  that  I  and  my  brother 
missionaries  were  obliged  to  hold  a  consultation,  whether  we  should  face  the  opposition 
or  fly  from  the  town.  We  resolved  to  remain  and  face  the  danger  in  the  name  of  Qod, 
and  the  next  day  being  Saturday,  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  we  went  out  with  a  stock  of  our 
publications.  When  we  got  near  the  synagogue  we  were  driven  away  by  a  yelling,  cursing, 
blaspheming  crowd,  who  liter^y  darkened  the  ur  with  the  stones  they  threw  at  us. 
We  were  in  the  greatest  danger  of  being  killed.  Ultimately,  however,  we  faced  them, 
and  by  dint  of  argument  and  remonstrance  gained  a  hearmg."  (Speech  of  th€  Bev,  AT. 
Wotkenherff  ai  Salk^m  August  8, 1870.) 
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missioii  bj  signB  and  wonders,  they  felt  that  it  was  not  the  time  to  yield  to 
opposition.  Their  stay,  therefore,  was  prolonged,  and  the  whole  population  of 
the  city  was  split  into  two  factions — ^the  one  consisting  of  their  enemies,  the 
other  of  their  supporters.  At  length  the  spirit  of  faction  grew  so  hot  that  the 
leaders  of  the  hostile  party  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  made  a  plot  to  marder 
the  Apostles.^  Of  this  they  got  timely  notice,  and  once  more  took  flight. 
Leaving  the  tetrarchy  of  looniom,  they  still  pursued  the  great  main  road,  and 
made  their  way  some  forty  miles  into  the  district  of  Antiochns  lY.,  King  of 
Oommagene,  and  to  the  little  town  of  Lystra  in  Lycaonia. 

The  site  of  Lystra  has  never  been  made  out  with  perfect  certiunty,  but 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  at  a  place  now  known  as  Bin  Bir 
Kilisseh,  or  the  Thousand  and  One  Churches,— once  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and 
crowded  with  the  ruins  of  sacred  building^.  It  lies  in  the  northern  hollows  of 
the  huge  isokted  mass  of  an  extinct  volcano,  **  rising  like  a  giant  from  a  plain 
level  as  the  sea."  >  It  is  called  the  Kara  Dagh,  or  Black  M ountiun,  and  is 
still  the  haunt  of  dangerous  robbers. 

Both  at  Lystra  and  in  the  neighbouring  hamlets  the  Apostles  seem  to 
have  preached  with  success,  and  to  have  stayed  for  some  little  time.  On  one 
occasion  Paul  noticed  among  his  auditors  a  man  who  had  been  a  cripple  from 
his  birth.  His  evident  eagerness'  marked  him  out  to  the  quick  insight  of  the 
Apostle  as  one  on  whom  a  work  of  power  could  be  wrought.  It  is  evident  on 
the  face  of  the  narrative  that  it  was  not  every  cripple  or  every  sufferer  that 
Paul  would  have  attempted  to  heal;  it  was  only  such  as,  so  to  speak,  met 
half-way  the  exertion  of  spiritual  power  by  their  own  ardent  faith.  Fixing 
his  eyes  on  him,  Paul  raised  his  voice  to  its  full  compass,  and  cried — **  Bise 
on  thy  feet  upright."  Thrilled  with  a  divine  power,  the  man  sprang  up ;  ho 
began  to  walk.  The  crowd  who  were  present  at  the  preachings,  which  seem 
on  this  occasion  to  have  been  in  the  open  air,  were  witnesses  of  the  miracle, 
and  reverting  in  their  excitement,  perhaps  from  a  sense  of  awe,  to  their  rude 
native  Lycaonian  dialect  > — ^just  as  a  Welsh  crowd,' after  being  excited  to  an 
overpowering  degree  by  the  English  discourse  of  some  great  Methodist,  might 
express  its  emotions  in  Welsh — they  cried :  '  The  gods  have  come  down  to  us 
in  the  likeness  of  men.  The  tall  and  venerable  one  is  Zeus;  the  other,  the 
younger  and  shorter  one,  who  speaks  so  powerfully,  is  Hermes.'  *    Ignorant 


opooryph 
doif,  Act 


The  Acta  PauU  et  Theclat,  of  which  the  loeiie  is  laid  at  loonium,  are  lo  purely 
phal  as  hardly  to  deserve  notice.    They  are  printed  in  Grabe,  SpiciUg,  1 ;  Tischen- 

,  Acta  AmmL  Apocr,  p.  40.    Tertullian  says  that  a  presbyter  in  Asia  was  deposed  for 

haviW  forged  the  storv  out  of  love  for  Paul  (De  Bo^  17) ;  St,  Jerome  adds  that  it  waa 
St.  J^m  who  deposed  him. 

s  Kinneir,  Travelt  t»  Karatnania,  p.  212. 

*  Acts  xiv.  9,  ^ove  Tov  navAov  ^rnXovrw. 

*  Jablonski,  in  his  monograph  De  Linffud  I^foaonid,  oonoluded  that  it  was  a  corrupt 
Assvriaii,  and  therefore  Semitic  dialect ;  Guhling,  that  it  was  Greek,  corrupted  with 
Synao.  The  only  Lycaonian  word  we  know  is  j^to,  which  means  "  a  juniper,''  as  we 
find  in  Steph.  Byzant. 

*  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  produce  classical  quotation  to  show  that  Hermes  was  the 
god  of  eloquence  (Hor.  Od.  1 10;  Maorob.  Saturn,  L  8).  Hence  his  epithet  Atfytot  {Orph, 
Bymn,  xxvii.  6).    "  Quo  didicit  cidte  lingua  favente  loqui  *"  (Ov.  F,  v.  668). 
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of  tlie  natire  dialect;  the  Apostles  did  not  know  what  the  crowd  were  saying,^ 
and  withdrew  to  their  lodging.  But  meanwhile  the  startling  romonr  had 
spread.  Ljcaonia  was  a  remote  region  where  still  lingered  the  simple  faith 
in  the  old  mythologies.'  Not  only  were  there  points  of  resemblance  in  Central 
Asia  between  their  own  legends  and  the  beliefs  of  the  Jews,'  but  this  region  was 
rendered  famous  as  the  scene  of  more  than  one  legendary  Epiphany,  of  which 
the  most  M^brated— recorded  in  the  beantifol  tale  of  Philemon  and  Baucis* — 
was  said  to  have  occurred  in  this  very  neighbourhood.  Unsophisticated  by  the 
prevalent  disbelief,  giving  ready  credence  to  all  tales  of  Bsarvel,  tnd  shewing 
intense  respect  for  any  who  seemed  invested  with  special  sacredness,^  the 
Lycaonians  eagerly  accepted  the  suggestion  that  they  were  once  more  favoured 
by  a  visit  from  the  old  gods,  to  whom  in  a  faithless  age  they  had  still  been 
faithfuL  And  this  being  so,  they  at  least  would  not  be  guilty  either  of  the 
impious  scepticism  which  had  ended  in  the  transformation  into  a  wolf  of  their 
eponymous  prince  Lycaon,  or  of  the  inhospitable  carelessness  which  for  all 
except  one  aged  couple  had  forfeited  what  might  have  been  a  source  of 
boundless  blessings.  Before  the  gate  of  the  town  was  a  Temple  of  Zeus,  their 
guardian  deity.  The  Priest  of  Zeus  rose  to  the  occasion.  While  the  Apostles 
remained  in  entire  ignorance  of  his  proceedings  he  had  procured  bulls  and 
garlands,  and  now,  accompanied  by  festive  crowds,  came  to  the  gates  to  do 
them  sacrifice.^  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  the  last  to  hear  that  they  were 
about  to  be  the  centres  of  an  idolatrous  worship,  but  when  they  did  hear  it 
they,  with  their  sensitive  conceptions  of  the  awful  majesty  of  the  one  true 
Qod,  were  horror-stricken  to  an  extent  which  a  Gentile  could  hardly  have 
understood.^  Bending  their  garments,  they  sprang  out  with  loud  cries  among 
the  multitude,  expostulating  with  them,  imploring  them  to  believe  that  they 
were  bat  ordinary  mortals  like  themselves,  and  that  it  was  the  very  object  of 
their  misnon  to  turn  them  from  these  empty  idolatries  to  the  one  living  and 
true  (jk>d,  who  made  the  heaven,  and  the  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  all  that  in 
them  is.  And  so,  as  they  gradually  gained  more  of  the  ear  of  the  multitude, 
they  explained  that  during  past  generations  God  had,  as  it  were,  suffered  all 
the  heathen  to  walk  in  their  own  ways,'  and  had  not  given  them  special 

1  S€0  Cb^BOit.  M&m.  xxx.  The  notion  of  Si.  Jerome,  that  the  power  of  the  Apottlee 
to  ipciik  to  the  LyciioiimnA  m  th«ir  own  language  wai  one  of  the  reaaona  why  the  people 
look  thc&i  Fof  gocli;,  ii  ntterlj  bwieleM. 

'  Some  rcmai  bible  proofs  aro  given  by  Dollinger  (JiMifnM.  u.  ffeidenth,  bk.  viii.  2,  §5). 

'  Foi  initanL'e,  the  lort  of  rllm  tradition  of  the  Deluge  at  Apamea  Kibdtoi. 

•  Ot.  Ma.  vm.  62S,  ti'P  ;  Fad,  v.  495 ;  Dio.  Chryaoat.  OraL  xxxiiL  408.  On  the 
c^ixunon  notion  of  Cbete  cpiphaoiea,  aee  Hom.  OcL  xvi  484 ;  Hea.  Opp,  U  J).  247 ; 
Cat.  liT.  mi. 

^  T^mjUL,  tbe  biiihfiljico  t)f  the  contemporary  thaumaturge,  ApoUomua,  who  waa 
ereryvhcre  rcH^ived  mth  io  dcf  p  a  lererenoe,  ia  not  far  to  the  eaat  of  Lyatra  and  Derbe. 

«  f^bably  the  eutca  of  tho  houae,  of.  ziL  IS,  JuL  Poll.  OnomatL  i.  8,  77  (of.  Virg. 
£y,  m.  4Je!7  ;  Tert.  Be  Cor.  MtL  x.). 

i  Mcu^mejuu,  tbe  phy^i^mti  of  Alexander,  claimed  to  be  a  god,  aa  did  Alexander  of 
Alw&oteiohtu^  to  lay  nothiu;^  of  the  Divi  Camrei, — ^E|c«^8i|^av,  M,  A,  B,  C.  D,  E,  &c 
Bivnijibu  b  jpQt  firii  bi^^mfio  bo  ii  moat  reverenced  aa  Zeus  Folioucho$,  In  t|ie  atory  of 
£«u«ii  and  rhiicman  Iho  mitiicle  at  once  led  to  a  aacrifioe. 

•  Act*  WT.    l^   rlrr^  t«  leni^ 
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reyelations:  and  yet  eyen  in  those  days  He  had  not  left  Himself  withoai 
witness  by  the  mercies  which  He  then  sent,  as  He  sends  them  now,  "by 
giving  us  from  heaven  rains  and  fruitful  seasons,  by  filling  our  hearts  with 
food  and  gladness." 

Such  was  the  strong  yet  kindly  and  sympathetic  protest  uttered  by  the 
Apostles  i^^inst  the  frank  superstition  of  these  simple  Lycaonians.  It  was 
no  time  now,  in  the  urgency  of  the  moment,  to  preach  Christ  to  them,  the  sole 
object  being, to  divert  them  from  an  idolatrous  sacrifice,  and  to  show  the  futile 
character  of  the  polytheism  of  which  such  sacrifices  formed  a  part.  Paul, 
who  was  evidently  the  chief  speaker,  does  this  with  that  inspired  tact  which 
can  always  vary  its  utterances  with  the  needs  of  the  moment.  No  one  can 
read  the  speech  without  once  more  x>erceiving  its  subtle  and  inimitable  coin- 
cidence with  his  thoughts  and  expressiona.^  The  rhythmic  conclusion  is  not 
unaccordant  with  the  style  of  his  most  elevated  moods ;  and  besides  the  appro- 
priate appeal  to  Grod's  natural  g^ts  in  a  town  not  in  itsdf  unhappily  situated, 
but  surrounded  by  a  waterless  and  treeless  plain,  we  may  naturaUy  suppose 
that  the  **  filling  our  hearts  with  food  and  gladness "  was  suggested  by  the 
garlands  and  festive  pomp  which  accompanied  the  bulls  on  which  the  people 
would  afterwards  have  made  their  common  banquet.  Nor  do  I  think  it 
impossible  that  the  words  may  be  an  echo  of  lyric  songs  ^  sung  as  the  pro- 
cession made  it«  way  to  the  gat^s.  To  use  them  in  a  truer  and  loftier  con- 
nexion would  be  in  exact  accord  with  the  happy  power  of  seizing  an  argument 
which  St.  Paul  showed  when  he  turned  into  the  text  of  his  sermon  at  Athens 
the  vague  inscription  to  the  Unknown  Qod, 

But  the  Lystrenians  did  not  like  to  be  baulked  of  their  holiday  and  of 
their  banquet ;  and  those  who  had  been  most  prominent  in  proclaiming  the 
new  epiphany  of  Zeus  and  Hermes  were  probably  not  a  little  ashamed. 
M.  Kenan  is  right  in  the  remark  that  the  ancient  heathen  had  no  conception 
of  a  mirade  as  the  evidence  of  a  doctrine.  If,  then,  the  Apostles  could  work 
a  miracle,  and  yet  indisputably  disclaim  aU  notion  of  being  g^ods  in  disguise, 
what  were  they,  and  what  became  of  their  miracle  ?  The  Lycaonians,  in  the 
sulky  revulsion  of  their  feelings,  and  with  a  somewhat  uneasy  sense  that  they 
had  put  themselves  into  a  ridiculous  position,  were  inclined  to  avenge  their 
error  on  those  who  had  innocently  caused  it.  They  were  a  faithless  and 
fickle  race,  liable,  beyond  the  common  wont  of  mobs,  to  sudden  gusts  of  feeling 

1  Compare  ziv.  15,  avb  To6ntp  tS»v  lumiCmv  iwnrrai^iv  M,  9thv  (wrra  with  1  Thoss.  i.  9, 

hnvrMau  rpbv  rby  OcbF  anh  r^v  tiBtokmp,  K.r.X.,  and  the  finarthroiUI  e«bv  Orvra  with  Bom.  ix. 

26,  so.  Compare  too  the  veiy  remarkable  expression  and  thought  of  ver.  16  with 
the  speech  at  Athens,  xvii.  30,  Rom.  i  20,  it  15,  &c.,  and  ver.  17  with  Bom.  i  19,  20. 
The  readings  **tis"  and  "our  hearts"  (iuur  and  iipiStv,  A,  B,  G,  H,  and  the  Coptic  and 
Ethiopian  versions)  are  not  certain,  since  tiiese  are  exactlv  points  in  which  diplomatio 
evidence  can  hardly  be  decisive ;  bat  they  are  surely  much  more  in  St.  Paul's  manner, 
and  iJlustrate  the  large  sympathy  with  which  he  was  always  ready  to  become  all  things 
to  all  men,  and  therefore  to  Genmes  to  speak  as  though  he  too  were  a  Gentile. 

3  Mr.  Humphry  in  loc,  not  unnaturally  took  this  for  the  fragment  of  some  lyric 
long,  and  though  most  editors  have  rejected  his  conjecture,  I  think  that  its  apparent 
improbability  may  partly  be  removed  by  the  suggestion  in  the  text  {infrOf  Excursus  JUL, 

p.  euc). 
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and  impolBe.^  In  their  disappointment  they  would  be  Inclined  to  assnme 
that  if  these  two  mysterious  strangers  were  not  gods  they  were  despicable 
Jews ;  and  if  their  miracle  was  not  a  sign  of  their  divinity,  it  belonged  to  the 
malefic  arts  of  which  they  may  well  have  heard  from  Homan  visitors.  And 
on  the  arriyal  of  the  Jews  of  Antioch  and  Iconium  at  Lystra,  with  the  express 
purpose  of  buzzing  their  enyenomed  slanders  into  the  ears  of  tiiese  country 
people,  the  mob  were  only  too  ripe  for  a  tumult.  They  stoned  Paul,  and,  when 
they  thought  he  was  dead,  dragged  him  outside  their  city  gates,  leaying  him, 
perhaps,  in  front  of  the  very  Temple  of  Jupiter  to  which  they  had  been  about 
to  conduct  him  as  an  incarnation  of  their  patron  deity.  But  Paul  was  not 
dead.  This  had  not  been  a  Jewish  stoning,  conducted  with  fatal  deliberato- 
ncss,  but  a  sudden  riot,  in  which  the  mode  of  attack  may  have  been  due  to 
accident.  Paul,  liable  at  all  times  to  the  swoons  which  accompany  nervous 
organisations,  had  been  stunned,  but  not  killed ;  and  while  the  disciples  stood 
in  an  agonised  group  around  what  they  thought  to  be  his  corpse,  he  recovered 
his  consciousness,  and  raised  himself  from  the  ground.  The  mob  meanwhile 
had  dispersed;  and  perhaps  in  disguise,  or  under  cover  of  evening — ^for  aU 
these  details  were  as  nothing  to  Paul,  and  are  not  preserved  by  his  biographer 
^he  re-entered  the  little  city. 

Was  it  in  the  house  of  Eunice  and  Lois  that  he  found  the  sweet  repose 

and  tender  ministrations  which  he  would  need  more  than  ever  after  an 

experience  so  frightful?    If  Lystra  was  thus  the  scene  of  one  of  his  intensest 

sufferings,  and  one  which,  lightly  as  it  is  dwelt  upon,  probably  left  on  his 

already  enfeebled  constitution  its  lifelong  traces,  it  also  brought  him,  by  the 

merciful  providence  of  Qod,  its  own  immense  compensation.     For  it  was  at 

Lystra  that  he  converted  the  son  of  Eunice,  then  perhaps  a  boy  of  fifteen,^  for 

whom  he  conceived  that  deep  affection  which  brei^es  through  every  line  of 

the  Epistles  addressed  to  him.    This  was  the  Timotheus  whom  he  chose  as  the 

companion  of  his  future  journeys,  whom  he  sent  on  his  most  confidential 

messages,  to  whom  he  entrusted  the  oversight  of  his  most  important  churches, 

whom  he  summoned  as  the  consolation  of  his  last  imprisonment,  whom  he 

always  regarded  as  the  son  in  the  faith  who  was  nearest  and  dearest  to  his 

heart.     If  Luke  had  been  with  St.  Paul  in  this  his  first  journey,  he  would 

probably  have  mentioned  a  circumstance  which  the  Apostle  doubtless  regarded 

as  one  of  God's  best,  blessings,  and  as  one  which  would  help  to  obliterate  in  a 

feeling  of  thankfulness  even  the  bitter  memories  of  Lystra.^     But  we  who, 

from  scattered  allusions,  can  see  that  it  was  here  and  now  that  St.  Paul  first 

met  with  the  gentlest  and  dearest  of  all  his  converts,  may  dwell  with  pleasure 

on  the  thought  that  Timotheus  stood  weeping  in  that  group  of  disciples  who 

>  Commenting  on  the  treachery  of  PandaruB,  in  H.  iv.  88—92,  the  Scholiast  quotes 
the  testimony  of  Aristotle  to  the  untrustworthy  character  of  the  Lycaonians ;  and  sea 
Cio.  JSpp.  ad  AU,  v.  21,  &c.,  who  speaks  of  the  natives  of  these  regions  with  great 
contempt. 

s  This  can  hardly  he  regarded  as  in  any  way  doubtful  if  we  compare  1  Tim.  L  2,  IS 
and  2  Tim.  ii.  1  with  Acts  xvi  1. 

»  2  Tim.  iii.  11, 
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snrronnded  th6  bleeding  missioiiAry,  whose  liearts  glowed  with  amazement 
and  thankfulness  when  they  saw  hhn  recover,  who  perhaps  helped  to  convey 
him  secretly  to  his  mother's  house,  and  there,  it  may  be,  not  only  bound  his 
wounds,  but  also  read  to  him  in  the  dark  and  suffering  hours  some  of  the 
precious  words  of  those  Scriptures  in  which  from  a  child  he  had  been  trained. 

But  after  so  severe  a  warning  it  was  scarcely  safe  to  linger  even  for  a 
single  day  in  a  town  where  they  had  suffered  such  brutal  violence.  Even  if 
the  passion  of  the  mob  had  exhausted  itself,  the  malignity  of  the  Jews  was 
not  so  likely  to  be  appeased.  Once  more  the  only  safety  seemed  to  be  in 
flight;  once  more  they  took  refuge  in  another  province.  From  Lystra  in 
Lycaonia  they  started,  undw  the  grey  shades  of  morning,  while  the  city  was 
yet  asleep,  for  the  town  of  Derbe,^  which  was  twenty  miles  distant,  in  the 
district  of  Isaurica.  It  is  grievous  to  think  of  one  who  had  been  so  cruelly 
treated  forced  to  make  his  way  for  twenty  miles  with  his  Hf e  in  his  hand,  and 
BiaHl  all  battered  and  bleeding  from  the  horrible  attack  of  the  day  before. 
But  if  the  dark  and  rocky  summit  of  Kara  Dagh,  the  white  distant  sqows  of 
Mount  ^gaeus,'  and  the  silver  expanse  of  the  White  Lake  had  little  power 
to  delight  his  wearied  eyes,  or  calm  his  agitated  spirit,  we  may  be  sure  that 
He  was  with  him  whom  once  he  had  persecuted,  but  for  whose  sake  he  was 
now  ready  to  suffer  all ;  and  that  from  hour  to  hour,  as  he  toiled  feebly  and 
wearily  along  from  the  cruel  and  fickle  city,  **  Gk)d's  consolations  increased 
upon  his  soul  with  the  gentleness  of  a  sea  that  caresses  the  shore  it  covers." 

At  Derbe  they  were  suffered  to  rest  immolested.  It  may  be  that  the 
Jews  were  ignorant  that  Paul  was  yet  alive.  That  secret,  pregnant  with 
danger  to  the  safety  of  the  Apostle,  would  be  profoundly  kept  by  the  little 
band  of  Lystrenian  disciples.  At  any  rate,  to  Derbe  the  Jews  did  not  f  dlow 
him  with  their  interminable  hate.  The  name  of  Derbe  is  omitted  from  the 
mention  of  places  where  he  reminds  Timothy  that  he  had  suffered  afflictions 
and  persecutions.  His  work  seems  to  have  been  happy  and  successful, 
crowned  with  the  conversion  of  those  disciples  whom  he  ever  regarded  as 
**  his  hope  and  joy  and  crown  of  rejoicing."  Here,  too,  he  gained  one  more 
friend  in  Gains  (d  Derbe,  who  afterwards  accompanied  him  on  his  last  visit  to 
Jerusalem.^ 

And  now  that  they  were  so  near  to  Cybistra  (the  modem  Eregli),  through 

1  It  appean  from  the  evidence  of  ooina  compared  with  Dio  Cass.  liz.  8,  that  both 
Derbe  and  Lystra  were  under  Antiochus  lY.  of  Ck)mmagene  (Eckhel,  iiL  255 ;  Lewin, 
I'atti  Sacrif  p.  250).  If  the  inference  be  correct  they  could  not,  even  in  a  politicad  sense, 
be  caUed  "  Oiurohes  of  Galatia." 

3  The  site  of  Derbe  is  still  doubtful.  Strabo  (xii  6)  calls  it  a  ^poniMOpnmpUf  koX  Acftifr, 
where  it  has  long  been  seen  that  the  true  reading  must  be  xifivrif  ana  if  so  the  lake  must 
be  Ak  Ghieul,  or  the  "  White  Lake."  Near  this  place  Hamilton  found  a  place  called 
Divld,  which  would  be  an  easy  metathesis  for  the  name  AtKfieioj  by  which  the  town  was 
sometimes  called ;  bat  another  site  much  more  to  the  north,  where  he  found  the  ruins  of 
an  Acropolis,  seems  more  likely.  This,  which  is  the  site  marked  in  Eiepert's  map, 
answers  the  requirements  of  Strabo,  xii.  6,  since  it  is  on  the  confines  of  Isaurica  and 
Cappadooia,  on  a  lake,  and  not  far  from  Laranda  (Karawan).    See  Lewin,  L  151. 

'  Acts  XX.  4.  The  Goius  of  xix.  29  was  a  Mftcedonian,  and  of  Bom,  xvi  23  and  1  Oor. 
1 14  a  Ck>rinthian. 
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which  a  few  stages  would  haye  brought  them  to  the  Oilician  gates,  and  so 
thnmgh  Tarsus  to  Antioch,  it  might  haye  been  assumed  that  this  would  hare 
been  the  route  of  their  return.  Why  did  they  not  take  it  P  There  may  be 
truth  in  the  ingenious  suggestion  of  Mr.  Lewin,^  '*  that  the  road — ^as  is  some- 
times sUll  the  case— had  been  rendered  impassable  by  the  waters  of  Ak  Ghienl, 
swollen  by  the  melting  of  the  winter  snows,  and  that  the  way  through  the 
mountains  was  too  uncertain  and  insecure."'  But  they  may  have  had  no 
other  reason  than  their  sense  of  what  was  needed  by  tiie  infant  Churches 
which  they  had  founded.  Accordingly  they  went  back,  oyer  the  wild  and 
dusty  plain,  the  twenty  miles  from  Derbe  to  Lystra,  the  forty  miles  from 
Lystra  to  Iconium,  the  sixty  miles  from  Iconium  to  Antioch.  It  may  well 
be  supposed  that  it  needed  no  slight  heroism  to  face  once  more  the  dangers 
that  might  befall  them.  But  they  had  learnt  the  meaning  of  their  Lord's 
saying,  "  He  who  is  near  Me  is  near  the  fire."  Precautions  of  secrecy  they 
doubtless  took,  and  cheerfully  faced  the  degrading  necessity  of  guarded 
morements,  and  of  entering  cities,  perhaps  in  disguise,  perhaps  only  at  late 
nightfall  and  early  dawn.  The  Ohristiuis  had  early  to  learn  those  secret 
trysts  and  midnight  gatherings  and  priyate  watchwords  by  which  alone  they 
could  elude  the  fury  of  their  enemies.  But  the  Apostles  accomplished  their 
purpose.  They  made  their  way  back  in  safety,  everywhere  confirming  the 
disciples,  exhorting  them  to  constancy,  preparing  them  for  the  certainty  and 
eonyindng  them  of  the  blessing  of  the  tribulations  through  which  we  must 
enter  the  kingdom  of  Oi)d,^  And  as  some  organisation  was  necessary  to 
Becnre  the  guidance  and  unity  of  these  little  bodies  of  converts,  they  held 
solemn  meetings,  at  which,  with  prayer  and  fasting,  they  appointed  elders,^ 
before  they  bestowed  on  them  a  last  blessing  and  farewell.  In  this  manner 
they  passed  through  Lycaonia,  Iconium,  and  Pisidia,  and  so  into  Pamphylia; 
and  since  on  their  first  journey  they  had  been  unable  to  preach  in  Perga,  they 
did  so  now.  Possibly  they  found  no  ship  ready  to  sail  down  the  Oestrus  to 
their  destination.  Thej  tiberefore  made  their  way  sixteen  miles  overland  to 
the  flourishing  seaport  of  Attaleia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Katarrhaktes,  which  at 
that  time  found  its  way  to  the  sea  over  a  range  of  diffs  in  floods  of  foaming 
waterfall ;  and  from  thence — for  thoy  never  seem  to  have  lingered  among  the 
fleeting,  and  mongrel  populations  of  these  seaport  towns — they  took  ship  to 
Seleucia,  saw  once  more  tiie  steep  cone  of  Mount  Casius,  climbed  the  slopes  of 
Coryphseus,  and  made  their  way  under  the  pleasant  shade  of  ilex,  and  myrtle, 
and  arbutus,  on  the  banks  of  the  Orontes,  until  once  more  they  crossed  the 
well-known  bridge,  and  saw  the  grim  head  of  Charon  staring  over  the  street 
SingOn,  in  which  neighbourhood  the  little  Christian  community  were  prepared 
to  welcome  them  with  keen  interest  and  unbounded  love. 

1  Bef erring  to  Hamilton  (Retfor^es,  IL  813),  who  found  the  road  from  EregU  im- 
pastaUe  from  this  cause. 

3  Strabo,XILTi2— 5;  Tao.  uinti.  iii  48 ;  xii.  56 ;  Cio.  act  AU.  y.  20,  6,  ke, 

3  Acts  ziv.  22.  The  V«tt  may  imply  a  general  Chnstian  sentiment.  It  cannot  in  thii 
connexion  be  relied  on  as  showing  the  presence  of  St.  Luke. 

*  Aots  Jdv,  23,  x'^pvrvriifwm  is  perfectly  general,  as  in  2  Cor.  yiii.  19. 
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So  ouded  the  first  mission  jonrney  of  the  Apostle  Panl — ^the  first  flight  as 
it  were  of  the  eagle,  which  was  soon  to  soar  with  yet  bolder  wing,  in  yet  wider 
circles,  among  yet  more  raging  storms.  We  have  followed  him  by  the  brief 
notices  of  St.  Luke,  but  we  have  no  means  of  deciding  either  the  exact  date 
of  the  journey,  or  its  exact  duration.  It  is  only  when  the  crises  in  the  history 
of  the  early  Church  synchronise  with  events  of  secular  history,  that  we  can 
ever  with  certainty  ascertain  the  date  to  which  they  should  be  assigned.^ 
We  have  seen  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  visited  Jerusalem  about  the  time  of 
Herod  Agrippa's  death,  and  this  took  place  in  April  A.D.  44.  After  this 
they  returned  to  Antioch,  and  the  next  thing  we  are  told  about  them  is  their 
obedience  to  the  spiritual  intimation  which  marked  them  out  as  EvangeHsta  to 
tlie  licatlien.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe,  therefore,  that  thoy  spent  about  a 
year  at  Antioch,  since  they  could  not  easily  find  vessels  to  convey  thom  from 
place  to  place  except  in  the  months  during  which  the  sea  was  regarded  as 
open.  Now  navigation  with  the  ancients  began  with  the  rising  of  the 
Pleiades,  that  is,  in  the  month  of  March;  and  we  may  assume  with  fair 
probability  that  March,  A.D.  45,  is  the  date  at  which  they  began  their 
evangelising  labours.  Beyond  this  all  must  be  conjecture.  They  do  not  seem 
to  have  spent  more  than  a  month  or  two  in  Cyprus ; '  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia 
their  stay  was  certainly  brief.  At  Iconium  they  remained  "a  considerable 
tmie ;  "  but  at  Lystra  again,  and  at  Derbe,  and  on  their  return  tour,  and  at 
Perga  and  Attaleia,  the  narrative  implies  no  long  residence.  Taking  into 
account  the  time  consumed  in  travelling,  we  are  hardly  at  liberty  to  suppose 
that  the  first  circuit  occupied  much  more  than  a  year,  and  they  may  have 
returned  to  the  Syrian  Antioch  in  the  late  spring  of  A.D.  46.' 

>  Seo  Chronologioal  Exoanus,  infrOf  p.  753. 

s  Acts  xiv.  3,  IkovIv  xp^vov.  This  may  mean  anything,  from  a  month  or  two,  up  to  a 
year  or  more.  It  is  a  pnrase  of  frequent  occurrence  in  St.  Luke  (see  Acts  viii.  11 ;  xxviL 
9 ;  Luke  viiL  27 ;  xx.  (»). 

3  That  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  Iconium,  Derbe,  and  Lystra  were  not  the  cliiuches  of 
Galatia,  as  has  been  suggested  by  Bdttger  (BcUr&gCj  i.  28,  tq.)^  Renan,  Hausrath.  and 
others,  is  surelv  demonstrable.  Galatia  had  two  meanings — ^the  first  ethnographical,  the 
second  political.  The  ethnographic  use  was  the  popular  and  the  all  but  universal  one. 
It  meant  that  small  central  district  of  Asia  Minor,  about  200  miles  in  length,  which  was 
occupied  by  the  three  Gallic  tribes — the  Trocmi,  the  Tolistobogii,  the  Tectosages— with 
the  three  capitals,  Tavium.  Pessinus,  and  Anc^rra.  Politically  it  meant  a  "department," 
an  *' administrative  group,"  a  mere  a^lomeration  of  districts  thrown  into  loose  cohesion 
by  political  accidents.  '  In  this  political  meaning  the  Boman  province  of  Galatia  was 
based  on  the  kingdom  of  Amyntas  (Dion  Oasa.  liii.  26),  a  wealthy  grazier  and  freebooter, 
who  had  received  from  Mark  Antony  the  Idiu^dom  of  Pisidia,  and  by  subsequent  additions 
had  become  possessed  of  Galatia  Proper,  Lycnonia,  parts  of  Paraphyba,  and  Cilicia 
A;q>era.  On  nis  death  various  changes  occurred,  but  when  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  on 
their  first  journey  Pamphylia  was  under  a  propraetor;  Iconium  was  a  separate  tetrarchy ; 
Lystra  and  Derbe  belonged  to  Antiochus  IV.  of  Commagene.  Galatia,  Pisidia  north  of 
the  Paroreia,  and  the  greater  part  of  Lycaonia  formed  the  Roman  province  of  Galatia. 
But  even  if  we  grant  that  St.  Paul  and  St.  Luke  might  have  used  the  word  Galatia  in 
its  artificial  sense,  even  then  Antioch  in  Piiidia  appears  to  be  the  only  town  mentioned 
in  this  circuit  which  is  actually  in  the  Roman  provmce.  This  alone  seems  8u£5cient  to 
disprove  the  hypothesis  that  in  the  first  journey  we  have  a  narrative  of  the  founding  of 
the  Galatian  Church.  Further,  ai  far  as  St.  Luke  is  concerned,  it  would  be  a  confused 
method,  unlike  his  careful  accuracy,  to  use  the  words  Pisidia,  Lycaonia,  Pamphylia,  and 
bter  in  his  narrative  Mysia,  and  other  districts  in  their  geographical  sense,  and  then 
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Bui  brief  as  was  the  period  occupied,  the  consequences  were  immense. 
For  though  Paul  returned  from  this  journey  a  shattered  man — though  twenty 
years  afterwards,  through  a  vista  of  severe  afflictions,  he  still  looks  back,  as 
though  they  had  happened  but  yesterday,  to  the  "persecutions,  afflictions, 
which  came  upon  him  at  Antioch,  at  Iconium,  at  Lystra ;  what  persecutions 
ho  endured,  and  yet  from  all  the  Lord  delivered  him"' — ^though  the  joumey- 
ings  and  violence,  and  incessant  menace  to  life,  which  has  tried  even  men 
of  such  iron  nerves  as  Oliver  Oromwell,  had  rendered  him  more  liable  than 
ever  to  £ts  of  acute  suffering  and  intense  depression,^  yet,  in  spite  of  all,  he 
returned  with  the  mission-hunger  in  his  heart;  with  the  determination 
more  strongly  formed  than  ever  to  preach  the  word,  and  be  instant  in  season 
and  out  of  season ;  with  the  fixed  conviction  that  the  work  and  destiny  in  life 
to  which  Grod  had  specially  called  him  was  to  be  the  Apostle  of  the  heathen.' 

That  conviction  had  been  brought  unalterably  home  to  his  soul  by  the 
experience  of  every  town  at  which  they  had  preached.  Up  to  a  certain  point, 
and  that  point  not  very  far  within  the  threshold  of  his  subject,  the  Jews  were 
willing  to  give  him  a  hearing;  but  when  they  began  to  perceive  that  the 
Grospel  was  universal — that  it  preached  a  God  to  whom  a  son  of  Abraham 
was  no  whit  dearer  than  any  one  in  any  nation  who  feared  Him  and  loved 
righteousness— that  it  gave,  in  fact,  to  the  title  of  ''son  of  Abraham"  a 
significance  so  purely  metaphorical  as  to  ignore  all  special  privilege  of  blood — 
their  anger  burnt  like  fiame.  It  was  the  scorn  and  indignation  of  the  elder 
brother  against  the  returning  prodigal,  and  his  refusal  to  en  joy  privileges 
which  henceforth  he  must  share  with  others.^    The  deep-seated  pride  of  the 

foddeoly,  without  any  notice,  to  use  Galatia  in  Acts  xvL  in  its  political  sense,  especially 
as  this  political  sense  was  shifting  and  meaningless.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that 
since  he  must  hundreds  of  times  have  heard  St.  Paul  mention  the  churches  of  Galatia, 
he  should,  if  these  were  the  churches  of  Galatia,  never  drop  a  hint  of  the  fact,  and, 
ignoring  the  Roman  province  altc«ethcr,  talk  of  Antioch  "of  Pisidia,"  and  Lystra  and 
Dcrbe,  "cities  of  Lycaonia."  I  should  be  quite  content  to  rest  an  absolute  rejection  of 
the  hypothesis  on  these  considerations,  as  well  as  on  the  confusion  which  it  introduces 
into  the  chronology  of  St.  Paul's  life.  The  few  arguments  advanced  in  favour  of  this  view 
—e,g.,  the  allusion  to  Barnabas  in  Galatians  ii.  1— are  wholly  inadequate  to  support  it 
against  tiie  many  counter  improbabilities.  Indeed,  almost  the  only  serious  consiaeration 
urged  in  its  favour—namely,  the  very  cursory  mention  in  Acts  xvi.  6  of  what  we  learn 
from  the  Epistle  was  the  founding  of  a  most  important  body  of  churchcs—is  nullified  by 
the  certainty  which  meets  us  at  every  step  that  the  Acts  does  not  furnish  us  with  a 
complete  biography.  In  other  instances  also— as  in  the  case  of  the  churches  in  Syria 
and  Cilicia— he  leaves  us  in  doubt  about  the  time  and  manner  of  their  first  evangeli* 
sation.  The  other  form  of  this  theory,  which  sees  the  founding  of  the  Galatian  churches 
in  the  words  koI  rnv  irept'xupor  (Aots  xiv.  6),  escapes  some  of  these  objections,  but  offers 
far  greater  difficulties  than  the  oommon  belief  which  sees  the  evangelisation  of  Gklatia 
in  the  cursory  allusion  of  Acts  xvL  6. 

»  2  Urn.  ui.  11.  «  Gal.  i  10;  vi.  17. 

»  1  Cor.  ix.  21 ;  Gal.  v.  11 ;  Eom.  xv.  16 ;  Eph.  iiL  6,  &c 

4  The  Rabbis  who  spoke  in  truer  and  more  liberal  tones  were  rare.  We  find,  indeed, 
In  BerachM,  f.  34,  2,  a  remarkable  explanation  of  the  verse  **  Peace,  peace  to  him  that 
18  far  off,  and  to  him  that  is  near,"  which  amounts  to  an  admission  that  penitents  and 
prodigals  are  dearer  to  God  (as  being  here  addressed  first)  than  Pharisees  and  elder 
brothers :  but  it  is  the  penitents  of  larad  who  are  contemplated,  just  as  some  of  the 
FatheiWTield  dut  hopes  to  Catholics  and  Christians  (merely  on  the  ground  of  that 
privilege)  which  they  denied  to  others.    (Jer*  in  Isa.  Izvl.  16,  in  Eph.  iv.  12,  JM.) 
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Jews  rose  in  arms.  Who  were  these  ohscure  innovaiors  who  dared  io  mn 
oounter  to  the  cherished  hopes  and  traditional  glories  of  well-nigh  twenty 
eentnries  P  Who  were  these  daring  heretics,  who,  in  the  name  of  a  faith 
which  all  the  Rabbis  had  rejected,  were  thus  proclaiming  to  the  Gentiles  the 
abandonment  of  all  ezdnsiye  oUim  to  every  promise  and  every  privilege  which 
generations  of  their  Withers  had  held  most  dear  P 

Bnt  this  was  not  alL  To  abandon  privileges  was  unpatriotic  enongh ;  bat 
what  tme  Jew,  what  observer  of  the  Hahtchah,  could  estimate  the  atrocity  of 
apostatising  from  principles  P  Had  not  Jews  done  enongh,  by  freely  ad- 
mitting into  thehr  synagogues  the  Proselytes  of  the  Gate  P  Did  they  nof 
even  offer  to  regard  as  a  son  <^  Israel  every  Gentile  who  would  accept  thft 
covenant  rite  of  circumcision,  and  promise  full  allegiance  to  the  Written  and 
Oral  Law  P  Bnt  the  new  teachers,  especially  Paul,  seemed  to  use  language 
which,  pressed  to  its  logical  conclusion,  could  only  be  interpreted  as  an 
utterly  slighting  estimate  of  the  old  traditions,  nay,  even  of  the  sacred  rite  of 
circumcision.  It  is  true,  perhaps,  that  they  had  never  openly  recommended 
the  suppression  of  this  rite ;  but  it  was  dear  that  it  occupied  a  subordinate 
place  in  their  minds,  and  that  they  were  disinclined  to  make  between  their 
Jewish  and  Gentile  converts  the  immensity  of  difference  which  separated  a 
Proselyte  of  Righteousness  from  a  Proselyte  of  the  Gktte. 

It  is  very  possible  that  it  was  only  the  events  of  this  journey  which  finally 
matured  the  views  of  St.  Paul  on  this  important  subject.  The  ordinary  laws 
of  nature  had  not  been  reversed  in  his  case,  and  as  he  grew  in  grace  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  so  Ids  own  Episties,^  though  each  has 
its  own  divine  purpose,  undoubtedly  display  the  kind  of  difference  in  his  way 
of  developing  the  truth  which  we  should  ordinarily  attribute  to  growth  of 
mind.  And  it  is  observable  that  St.  Paul,  when  taunted  by  his  opponents 
with  having  once  been  a  preacher  of  circumcision,  does  not  meet  the  taunt  by 
a  denial,  but  merely  by  saying  that  at  any  rate  his  persecutions  are  a  sign  that 
now  that  time  is  over.  In  fact,  he  simply  thrusts  aside  the  allusion  to  the  past 
by  language  which  should  render  impossible  any  doubts  as  to  his  sentiments  in 
the  present.  In  the  same  way,  in  an  earlier  part  of  his  Epistle,'  he  anticipates 
the  charge  of  being  a  time-server— a  charge  which  he  knew  to  be  false  in 
spirit,  while  yet  the  malignity  of  slander  might  find  some  justification  of  it  in 
his  broad  indifference  to  trifles— not  by  any  attempt  to  explain  his  former  lino 
of  action,  but  by  an  outburst  of  strong  denunciation  which  none  could  mistake 
for  men-pleasing  or  over-persuasiveness.  Indeed,  in  the  second  cluster  of 
the  Galatians,  St.  Paul  seems  distinctly  to  imply  two  things.  The  one  is  that 
it  was  the  treacherous  espionage  of  false  brethren  that  first  made  him  r^ard 
the  question  as  one  of  capital  importance;  the  other  that  his  views  on 
the  subject  were  at  that  time  so  far  from  being  final,  that  it  was  with  a 
certain  amount  of  misgiving  as  to  the  practical  dedsion  that  bo  went  up  to  the 

*  2  Cor.  V.  16 ;  1  Cor.  xiiL  9—12.    Bengel  says  that  when  the  EoUtka  aye  a^ranscl 
'    ■    "y,  "  in/'r<!S>0ntum  a^ostoli  tpiritualc  cognoidtur  "  (p.  583;. 
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oonsnHaiioii  at  Jerasalem.  It  was  the  result  of  iliis  interview--»the  discoyery 
ibat  James  and  Kephas  had  nothing  to  contribate  to  any  farther  solution  of 
the  subject— 'Which  first  made  him  determined  to  resist  to  the  utmost  the 
imposition  of  the  yoke  on  Gtonidles,  and  to  follow  the  line  which  he  had 
generally  taken.  But  he  had  learnt  from  this  journey  that  nothing  but  the 
wisdom  of  GM  annihilating  human  foolishness,  nothing  but  the  gracious 
Spirit  of  Qod  breaking  the  iron  sinew  in  the  neck  of  carnal  obstinacy,  could 
lead  the  Jews  to  accept  the  truths  he  preached.  Paul  saw  that  the  husband- 
men in  charge  of  the  vineyard  would  never  be  brought  to  confess  that  they 
had  slain  the  Heir  as  they  had  slain  well-nigh  all  who  went  before  Him. 
Though  He  had  come  first,  to  His  own  possessions,  Els  own  people  refused  to 
receive  EQm.^  Israel  after  the  flesh  would  not  condescend  from  their  haughty 
self-satisfaction  to  accept  the  free  gift  of  eternal  life. 

And,  therefore,  he  was  now  more  than  ever  convinced  that  his  work  would 
lie  mainly  among  the  Gentiles.  It  may  be  that  the  fury  and  contempt  of  the 
Jews  kindled  in  him  too  dangerously  for  the  natural  man — ^kindled  in  him  in 
spite  of  all  tender  yearnings  and  relentings — ^too  strong  an  indignation,  too 
fiery  a  resentment.  It  may  be  that  he  felt  how  much  more  adapted  others 
were  than  himself  to  deal  with  these ;  others  whose  affinities  with  them  were 
stronger,  whose  insight  into  the  inevitable  future  was  lesit  clear.  The  Qentiles 
were  evidently  prepared  to  receive  the  Gk>spel.  For  these  other  sheep  of  God 
evidently  the  fulness  of  time  had  come.  To  those  among  them  who  were 
disposed  for  eternal  life  the  doctrine  of  a  free  salvation  through  the  Son  of  God 
was  infinitely  acc^table.  Not  a  few  of  ^em  had  found  in  the  Jewish 
teaching  at  least  an  approach  to  ease.'  But  the  acceptance  of  Judaism  could 
only  be  accomplished  at  the  cost  of  a  heavy  sacrifice.  Even  to  become  a 
"  Proselyte  of  the  Gate  '*  subjected  a  man  to  much  that  was  distasteful ;  but 
to  become  a  Proselyte  of  the  Gate  was  nothing.  It  was  represented  by  all  the 
sterner  bigots  of  Judaism  as  a  step  so  insignificant  as  to  be  nearly  worthless* 
And  yet  how  could  any  man  stoop  to  that  which  could  alone  make  him 
a  Proselyte  of  Righteousness,  and  by  eiiavating  him  to  this  rank,  place  on  him 
a  load  of  observances  which  were  dead  both  in  the  spirit  and  in  the  letter, 
and  which  yet  would  most  effectually  make  his  life  a  burden,  and  separate 
him**not  morally,  but  externally — ^f rom  all  which  he  had  loved  and  valued 
most  P^  The  sacrifices  whidi  an  African  convert  has  to  make  by  abandoning 
polygamy— which  a  Brahmin  has  to  make  by  sacrificing  caste— are  but  a  small 
measure  of  what  a  Gentile  had  to  suffer  if  he  made  himself  a  Jew.    How 

1  John  L  11,  «!f  rk  I5ta  .  .  .  M  Uiou 

3  Farther  than  the  outermost  pale  of  Judaism  they  could  not  approach.  Beligiouf 
thoughtfulness  in  a  Gentile  was  a  crime,  "A  Gentile  who  studies  the  Law  (beyond  the 
•even  Koaohian  precepts)  is  guilty  of  death ;"  for  it  is  said  (Deut.  xxriii.  4)  "Mosot 
commanded  us  a  Law,  even  the  uheritance  of  the  congre^tion  of  Jacob  :**  but  not  of 
Gentiles  (and,  therefore.  Bashi  adds  it  is  robberv  for  a  Gentile  to  study  the  Law) 
{SanhedHnr-L  00, 1.)    This  is  embodied  by  Maimomdee,  Dig,  HiUholk  Memchint.x,  9. 

s  "  A  Gentile  who  offers  to  submit  to  all  the  words  of  the  Law  except  one  is  not 
received.'*  Babbi  Jose  Ben  Babbi  Jehudah  said,  ''Kvon  if  he  rejects  one  of  the 
BalacKdih  of  the  Scribes  *'  {Bencfmdih,  t  SO,  2). 
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eagerly  then  would  such  an  inquirer  embrace  a  faith  which,  while  it  offered 
him  a  piirer  morality,  and  a  richer  hope  for  the  fntore,  and  a  greater  strength 
for  the  present,  and  a  more  absolute  remission  for  the  past,  offered  him  these 
priceless  boons  unaccompanied  by  the  degradation  of  drcumoision  and  the 
hourly  worry  of  distinctions  between  meats !  Stoicism  might  confront  him 
with  the  barren  inefficiency  of  **  the  categorical  imperative ; "  the  Gk>spel 
offered  him,  as  a  force  whidi  needed  no  supplement,  the  Spirit  of  the  living 
Christ.  Yes,  St.  Paul  felt  that  the  Q^ntiles  could  not  refuse  the  proffered 
salvation.  He  himself  might  only  live  to  see  the  green  blade,  or  at  best  to 
gather  a  few  weak  ears,  but  hereafter  he  was  confident  that  the  full  harvest 
would  be  reaped.  Henceforth  he  knew  himself  to  be  essentially  the  Apostle 
of  the  Qentiles,  and  to  that  high  calling  he  was  glad  to  sacrifice  his  life. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

THE  CONSULTATION  AT  JEEITSALEM. 


'EAciSdcpot  tiv  in  vd^rtiy,  w&aiv  iftaurhy  *EA0YA02A,  Ua  rohs  wXtlopos  K9p^<rtg, — 
1  GOR.  ix.  19. 

The  first  step  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  on  their  arrival  at  Antioch  had  been  to 
summon  a  meeting  of  the  Church,  and  g^ve  a  report  of  their  mission  and  its 
success,  dwelling  specially  on  the  proof  which  it  afforded  that  God  had  now 
opened  to  the  Gentiles  "a  door  of  faith."  Gh>d  Himself  had,  by  His  direct 
blessing,  shown  that  the  dauntless  experiment  of  a  mission  to  the  heathen  was 
in  accordance  with  His  will. 

For  some  time  the  two  Apostles  continued  to  rest  from  their  toils  and 
perils  amid  the  peaceful  ministrations  of  the  new  metropolis  of  Christianity. 
But  it  is  not  intended  that  unbroken  peace  should  ever  in  this  world  continue 
for  long  to  be  the  lot  of  man.  The  Church  soon  began  to  be  tro\ibled  by  a 
controversy  which  was  not  only  of  pressing  importance,  but  which  seemed 
likely  to  endanger  the  entire  destiny  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Jewish  and  Gentile  converts  were  living  side  by  side  at  Antioch,  waiving 
the  differences  of  view  and  habit  which  sprang  from  their  previous  tndmng, 
and  united  heart  and  soul  in  the  bonds  of  a  common  love  for  tiieir  common 
Lord.  Had  they  entered  into  doubtful  disputations,^  they  would  soon  have 
found  themselves  face  to  face  with  problems  which  it  was  difficult  to  solve ; 
but  they  preferred  to  dwell  only  on  those  infinite  and  spiritual  privileges  of 
which  regarded  themselves  as  equal  sharers. 

Into  this  bright  fraternal  community  came  the  stealthy  sidelong  intrusicm 
of  certain  personages  from  Judsa,^  who,  for  a  time,  profoundly  disturbed  the 
peace  of  the  Church.    Pharisees  scarcely  emancipated  from  their  Pharisaism 

s  Oal.  iu  4,  inp€i<riiX0ov  i  cf.  Jade4,  vapci^^dui^,  ^'ineaked  in." 
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—Jews  stin  in  bondage  to  their  narrowest  preconceptions — ^bretliren  to  whom 
tbe  sacred  name  of  brethren  conld  barely  be  conceded^ — thej  insinuated 
themselres  into  the  Ohnrch  in  the  petty  spirit  of  jealoosy  and  espionage,'  not 
with  any  high  aims,  bnt  with  the  object  of  betraying  the  citadel  of  liberty, 
and  reducing  the  free  Christians  of  Antioch  to  their  own  bondage.  St.  Lnke^ 
tnie  to  his  conciliatory  pnrpose,  merely  speaks  of  them  as  "certain  from 
JndsBa;"  bnt  8t.  Paul,  in  the  heat  of  indignant  controversy,  and  writing 
under  a  more  intense  impression  of  their  mischieTOOs  influence,  vehemently 
calls  them  "the  false  brethren  secretly  introduced."'  But  though,  through- 
out their  allusions  to  this  most  memorable  episode  in  the  history  of  early 
Ohriatianity,  the  Apostle  and  the  Eyangelist  are  writing  from  different  points 
of  view,  l^ey  are  in  complete  accordance  as  regards  the  main  facts.  The 
comlnnation  <^  the  details  which  they  separately  fumiah  enables  us  to  re- 
produce the  most  important  circumstances  of  a  contest  which  decided  for 
ever  the  future  of  the  Gfentile  Church.^ 

These  brethren  in  name,  bnt  aliens  in  heart,  came  with  a  hard,  plausible, 
ready-made  dogma — one  of  those  shibboleths  in  which  formalists  delight,  and 
whidi  usually  involve  the  death-blow  of  spiritual  religion.  It  demanded 
obedience  to  the  Law  of  Moses,  especially  the  immediate  acceptance  of  cir- 
cumcision^ as  its  most  typical  rite;  and  it  denied  the  possibility  of  salvation 
on  any  other  terms.  It  is  possible  that  hitherto  St.  Paul  may  have  regarded 
drenmcimon  as  a  rule  for  Jews,  and  a  charitable  concession  on  the  part  of 
GkntOee.  On  these  aspects  of  the  question  he  was  wuting  for  the  light  of 
God,  which  came  to  him  in  the  rapid  course  of  circumstances,  as  it  came  to 
the  whole  world  in  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  But  even  among  the  Jews  of  the 
day,  the  more  sensible  and  the  more  enlightened  had  seen  that  for  a  pious 
Gentile  a  mere  external  mutilation  could  not  possibly  be  esietUidi  Ananias, 
who  had  the  honour  of  converting  the  royal  fiimily  of  Adiabene,  had  distinctly 
advised  Isates  that  it  was  not  desirable  to  risk  his  crown  by  external  com- 
pliaace  to  a  needless  rite.*    It  was  only  when  men  like  Eleuar— fierce  and 

1  TUi  if  ezprenly  stated  in  the  nutrgin  of  the  later  Syriao  venion,  and  in  two  cnrriTe 
IfgtfL  8,  137,  Epiphanius  says  that  ^' their  leaden  were  Cerinthos,  the  lubeequent 
Gnostio  opponent  of  St.  John,  and  'Ebion*"  {ffaer,  28,  80).  But  Ebion  is  a  mere 
"  mythical  eponvmai"  (Ifaniel,  Onottie  Her,  126 ;  Tert.  De  praetcr,  Haeret,  33).  Ebionite 
ii  an  epithet  (&>iphan.  Haer*  zzx.),  and  means  ''poor'*  (Orig.  c.  Cd$,  ii.  1;  Neander, 
Ck.  HUt.  VL  14). 

s  GaL  ii  4  K«Tww>ir»yt.  I  snppoee  that  the  title  iHiU'iD  (moomAoA)— one  anthorised 
hy  a  diploma  to  give  deoiioni— would  have  been  teohnioaUv  claimed  bv  these  visitors. 

s  GaL  iL  4,  To^  iraptKriUnwt  f«v6«ac%^ovc,  "falsos  et  supeiinduotidosfratres**  (Tert.  ocfv. 
Mare,  v.  8).  The  strondy  indignant  meuiing  of  na^i^lytw  may  be  seen  in  2  Pet.  ii.  1, 
"  false  teachers  who  shall  privily  bring  in  (irapei<rifov*u')  heresies  of  perdition.** 

*  The  addition  in  D  and  the  margin  of  the  Syriac,  xol  n5  Mn  lliwrim^  wtpiwMiT*,  and  in 
the  ConatUuUonti  ApoHolicae,  Md  To«f  i0tinp  ots  6t<r<£fsTo,  though  not  genuine,  yet  show 
what  was  felt  to  be  implied. 

»  Acta  XT.  1,  wptTM^Ww." be  once  circumcised;*'  H,  A,  B,  0,  D.  Bven  Josephus  (see 
next  note)  seems  to  tnmlc  that  the  horrible  death  of  Apion  was  a  punishment  in  kind  for 
Ids  ridieme  of  circumcision  (e.  Ap,  ii  14).  From  this  anecdote  we  can  measure  the  courage 
if  St.  Paul,  and  the  intense  ha&ed  which  his  views  excited. 

«  JoaephQs,as»HberalPharisee,heldthesameview(^fU<.xx.2,|4;  Fif.28,31).  The 

Tvi^ywi^  moitkiiii  a  certain  Akiles  (whom  some  identify  with  Aquila^  the  Greek  translator 
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narrow  litenliBtB  of  the  school  of  Shmniimir-iaiervened,  that  Prosel jtas  of 
the  Qftte  were  tanght  that  their  faith,  and  their  helineea  ware  wdaekae  vnlee* 
they  aeeomed  the  badge  of  ProeelyteB  of  Bighleoiuaieae^^  laatae  and  Mono- 
bams,  as  was  sure  to  be  the  ease  wi^  Umid  and  sapeistitioHS  natiues^  had 
risked  all  to  meet  the  idews  of  these  nncompromisiiig  zealots,  just  as  from 
baser  moiiTes  Aaz,  King  of  Emesa,  and  Polemo  of  Cilicia  had  yielded  in 
order  to  win  the  hands  of  the  wealthy  and  beaotif  nl  princesses  of  the  hosse  d 
Herod.^  Boi  it  was  quite  certain  thai  saoh  an  aeeeptanoe  of  Mesaism  wonld 
continue  to  be,  as  it  always  had  been,  extaremely  emeptional ;  and  Paul  saw 
that  if  Ohristiaidty  was  to  be  degraded  into  the  mere  snperimposition  of  ft 
belief  in  Christ  as  the  Jewish  Messiah  upon  the  self-satisfaction  of  3ham- 
maite  fanaticism,'  or  erea  on  the  m^ace  menaoe  of  the  Law,  it  was- net  possible, 
it  was  not  even  desirable,  that  it  should  continue  to  exist  The  force  of  habit 
might,  in  one  who  had  been  bom  a  Jew,  freshen  with  the  new  wane  of  the 
Grospel  the  old  ceremonialism  which  had  run  to  the  lees  of  Babbinio  tradition. 
In  Jerusalem  a  Christian  might  not  be  sensible  of  the  loss-  he  sulEsred  by 
chaining  his  new  life  to  the  corpse  of  meaningless  halachSth ;  but  in  Antioch, 
ait  any  rate,  and  still  more  in  the  new  missioafields  of  Asia,  sooh  bondage 
could  never  be  allowed. 

We  can  imagine  the  indignant  grief  with  which  St.  Paul  watched  this 
continuous,  thb  systematic^  attempt  to  undo  all  that  had  been  done,  and  to 
render  impossible  all  further  progress.  Was  the  living  and  liCe-giving  spirit 
to  be  thus  saorifioed  to  the  dead  letter  P  Were  these  new  Pharisees  to  com- 
pass sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte,  only  that  they  might  add  the  pride 
of  the  Jew  to  the  vice  of  the  Gentile,  and  make  him  ten  times  mere  naaerow 
than  themselves  P  Was  tlie  superstitious  adoration  of  dead  ordinanoes  to 
dominate  over  the  heaven-sent  liberty  of  the  children  of  Qod?  If  Mosea 
had,  under  Divine  guidance,  imposed  upon  a  nation  of  sensual  and  stiff- 
necked  slaves  not  only  a  moral  law  of  which  Christ  Himsdf  had  indefinitely 
dozened  the  obligation,  but  also  the  crushing  yoke  of  "  9iaMe$  whick  ¥>ere 

of  the  Bible)  tm  having  labmitted  to  oiroomeiiion,  and  also  a  Boman  senator  {AiiMda  Zwra^ 
10 ;  Hamburger,  t.ff.  ^'  BoaobneiduDg  ")•  The  Boman  Metilius  saved  his  life  by  acoepting 
oircumcision  (Joe.  B,  J,  ii.  17,  §  10).  Antoninus /oricuie  it  in  the  ease  of  Gentile  pioseiyies 
(Qieseler,  i.,  §  38). 

1  '* So  great  is  droumcision,"  said  Babbi  [Jehuda  Hakkadosh],  "that  bat  for  it  the 
Holy  One,  blessed  be  He,  would  not  have  created  the  world ;  for  it  is  said  ( Jer.  yYTiii.  25), 
'  But  for  My  oovenant  [i.&,  oiveumoision]  I  would  not  have  made  dav  and  night,  and  the 
ordinanoe  of  heaven  and  earth'"  (Nedarimf  f.  3L  2).  "Abraham  was  not  called 
'  perfeot '  till  he  was  oironmoised.  It  is  as  great  as  all  the  other  commandments  "  (Ezod. 
'  zxziv.  27),  (Id,  f .  82, 1).  It  was  one  of  the  laws  in  the  case  of  whieh  the  Jews  preferred 
death  to  disobedience  {Skahbatk,  f.  130,  1).  The  "good  king"  in  Pteudo-Baruch  (§§  61, 
Gd)  is  one  who  does  not  allow  the  existence  of  an  unciroumcised  perscm  on  the  earth. 

3  Izates  and  Monobazus  would  haye  been  called  "lion-j^roselytes,''  and  Axu  and 
Folemo  "Shechemite  proselytes." 

>  "  How  many  laws  have  you  ?  **  asked  a  Qentile  of  Shammai.  "Two^"  said  Shammai, 
"  the  written  and  the  oraL**  "  I  believe  the  former,**  said  the  Gentile,  "  not  the  latter  ^ 
accept  me  as  a  proseljrte  on  condition  of  learning  the  written  law  only.**  Shammai 
ejected  him  with  a  curse  {Shabibuth,  f .  31,  1). 

4  AcUzv.  ItfOMrmw. 
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not  good^  amd  orddnamee$  whereby  they  could  noi  live,'*^  was  this  yoke — ^now 
thftt  it  had  been  aboliahed,  now  tiiat  it  had  beeome  pMtly  in^poedble  and  mostly 
meaniiigless — to  be  disastroosly  imposed  on  necks  for  which  its  only  effeet 
woold  be  to  madden  or  to  gall  P'  Was  a  Titas^  young,  and  manly,  and  free, 
and  pure,  with  the  love  of  Christ  burning  like  a  fire  on  the  altar  of  his  sool, 
to  be  held  at  arm's  length  by  some  nnregenerate  Pharisee,  who  while  he  wors 
broad  iephUlin,  and  Uiinih  with  exactly  the  right  nnmber  of  threads  and 
knots,  was  yet  an  otter  stranger  to  the  Ioto  of  Ohrist,  and  ignorant  as  a  child 
of  His  free  8al?ation  P  Were  OhristianB,  who  wen  all  brethren,  all  a  chosen 
generation  and  a  royal  priesthood,  to  be  treated  by  Jews,  who  had  no  merit 
beyond  the  very  dnbioos  merit  of  being  Jews,  as  thongh  they  were  nndean 
ereatores  with  whcnn  it  was  not  eyan  fit  to  eat  P  The  Jews  freely  indnlged  in 
langnage  of  ccmtemptnons  superiority  towards  the  proselytes,  but  was  such 
iangoage  to  be  for  one  moment  tolerated  in  the  brotherhood  of  Ohrist  P' 

It  is  easy  to  understand  in  what  a  fiame  of  fire  Paul  must  often  hare  stood 
1^  to  urge  these  questions  during  the  passionate  debates  which  immediately 
airose>  It  may  be  imagined  with  what  eager  interest  the  (Gentile  juroselytes 
would  await  the  result  of  a  controrersy  which  was  to  decide  whether  it  was 
enough  that  they  should  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit — love,  joy,  peace, 
long-suifering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance— or  whe^lier 
they  must  also  stick  up  menuS^  on  their  houses,  and  submit  to  &  condsion, 
and  abstain  from  the  free  purchases  of  the  market^  and  not  touch  perfectly 
harmless  kinds  of  food,  and  petrify  one  day  out  of  erery  seren  with  a  rigidity 
of  small  and  oonyentionalised  observances.  To  us  it  may  seem  amagmg  that 
the  utterances  of  the  prophets  were  not  sufficient  to  show  that  the  essence  of 
rdigion  is  fcdih,  not  outward  serrtee ;  and  that  so  hr  from  requiring  petty 
accuracies  of  posture,  and  dress,  and  food,  what  the  Lord  requires  of  us  bthat 
we  should  do  justice,  and  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  our  God.^  But 
the  Judaisers  had  tradition,  authori^,  and  the  Pentateuch  on  their  side,  and 
the  paralysis  of  onstom  r^idered  many  Jewish  converts  incapable  of  resisting 
conclusions  which  yet  they  felt  to  be  false.  So  far  as  they  were  true  Christians 
at  all,  they  could  not  but  feel  that  the  end  of  the  commandment  was  love  out 
of  a  good  heart  and  a  pure  consdenoe,  and  futh  unfeigned ;  but  when  their 
opponents  floorished  in  their  faces  the  Thorah-roQs,  and  asked  them  whether 
I  they  dared  to  deflpise  the  immemorial  sanctities  of  Sinai,  or  diminish  the 
obligation  of  laws  uttered  by  Moses  amid  its  burning  glow,  the  ordinary  Jew 


>  Ezek.  XX.  25. 

'  "  Cironmoidere  genitalift  inttititere  ui  divertktUe  noMoniur,''  mjt  Tooitas  {HisL  v 
5  ),andadcb  asanaggmTstion  "Transgresai  in  mofrem  eomm  idem  nsarpant.** 

3  Hera  is  a  speoimen  of  the  langaage  of  Jewish  BabUs  towards  proeeljtes :  **  Proae- 
1  jtea  and  those  who  sport  with  ehildren  [tiie  meaning  is  dubious]  delay  the  coming  of  tiie 
Meetinh.  As  for  iHroiielTteBk  it  is  explamed  hj  Babh  Chelbo*B  remark,  that  they  are  aa 
injurious  to  brael  aa  a  soab  (sinoe  in  Isa»  lir.  1  it  is  said,  '  strangers  *  will  be  joined  to 
chem  (inoDTi),  and  nnDD  means  '  a  soab  *) ;  beoanse,  says  Bashi,  tli^  are  not  up  to  iha 
preoepts,  and  cause  calamitiea  to  Israel "  {Niddahf  f .  13»  2). 

<  Acts  XT.  2. 

•  Mio.  TiS;  Deat.z.12;  Hoa.TL6;  lSam.zv.  22. 
P  2 
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and  the  ordinary  Gentile  were  perplexed.  On  these  points  ilie  words  of  Jesns 
had  been  bnt  a  beam  in  the  darkness,  ceriun  indeed  to  grow,  bnt  as  yet  only 
shining  amid  deep  midnight.  They  did  not  yet  understand  that  Christ*s  folfi]- 
ment  of  the  Law  was  its  abrogation,  and  that  to  maintain  the  iype  in  the 
presence  of  the  antitype  was  to  hold  up  snperflnoos  candles  to  the  son.  From 
this  imminent  peril  of  absorption  in  ezclnsive  ritual  one  man  saved  the  Church, 
and  that  man  was  PauL  With  all  the  force  of  his  argument,  with  all  the 
weight  of  his  authority,  he  affirmed  and  insbted  that  the  Gentile  eonyerts 
should  remain  in  the  free  conditions  under  which  they  had  first  accepted  the 
faith  of  Christ.* 

When  there  appeared  likely  to  be  no  end  to  the  dispute,*  it  became 
necessary  to  refer  it  to  the  decision  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  and  especially 
of  those  Apostles  who  had  HTed  with  the  living  Jesus.  It  is  far  from  im- 
probable that  this  plan  was  urged — nay,  demanded — ^by  4;he  Judaisers  them- 
selves/ who  must  have  been  well  aware  that  the  majority  of  that  Church 
looked  with  alarm  and  suspicion  on  what  they  regarded  as  anti-Judaic  innova- 
tions. There  may  even  have  been  a  certain  insolence  (which  accounts  for  the 
almost  irritable  language  of  8t.  Paul  long  afterwards)  in  their  manner  of 
parading  their  immensely  superior  authority  of  living  witnesses  of  the  life  of 
Jesus  like  James  and  Kephas.  They  doubtless  represented  the  deputation  to 
Jerusalem  as  a  necessary  act  of  submission,  a  going  up  of  Paul  and  Barnabas 
to  be  judged  by  the  Jerusalem  synod.^  At  this  period  Paul  would  not  openly 
repudiate  the  paraded  superiority  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.  When  he  says  to 
ihe  Galatians  that  "  he  consulted  them  about  the  Gospel  he  was  preaching,  lest 
he  might  be,  or  had  been,  running  to  no  purpose,'*  he  shows  that  at  this  period 
he  had  not  arrived  at  the  quite  unshaken  conviction,  which  made  him  subse- 
quently say  that  *^  whether  ho  or  an  angel  from  heaven  preached  any  other 
gospel,  let  him  be  anathema.'*^    In  point  of  fact  it  was  at  this  intemew  that 

1  Comp.  MS.  p,  jfAcyrv  y^  &  Uavkot  fUrttif  mhmt  icdBmt  iwCvrtwmv  StZ^xvpi^ofifvof . 

2  The  expressioilS  of  Acts  XV,  2,  ytvouJvrit  ch^  criamft  koX  9v^i|nJ0-«M«oiic  oAiyi|f ,  k.t.X., 
are  very  Birong.  Sro^tf  is  "insurrection"  (Mark  xv.  7;  Luke  xxiii.  19).  For  <rv<^n)<ric 
see  Acts  vi.  9;  zxviii.  29;  Bfark  ix.  14. 

'  As  IB  again  asserted  in  D,  irapi|yy«tAar  avmf  ry  UwiK^  Ktu  Ty  Bapr^  koX  rmv  oAAotf 

^  See  the  previous  extract  from  D. 

*  I  have  here  assumed  without  hesitation  that  the  visit  to  Jerusalem  of  Gal.  iL  1 — 10, 
though  there  mentioned  as  though  it  were  a  second  visit,  was  identical  with  that  of  Acts 
XV.,  and  therefore  was  in  reality  his  third  visit.  There  are  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostlea 
fire  visits  of  St.  Paul  to  Jerusalem— viz.,  (1)  after  his  conversion  (ix.  26) ;  (2)  with  the 
Antiochene  contribution  (xi.  30);  (3)  to  consrilt  the  Apostles  about  the  necessity  of 
circumcision  for  the  Qentiles  (xv.  2) ;  (4)  after  his  secondmisi ' 


/  joumey^  (xviiL  22) ; 

(5)  before  his  imprisonment  at  Cesarea  (xxi.).  Now  this  visit  of  GaL  ii.  could  not 
possiblv  have  been  the  Jint ;  nor,  as  is  proved  by  GaL  ii.  7,  as  well  as  bv  the  whole 
tbronology  of  his  life,  ootdd  it  have  been  the  9ec(md;  nor,  as  we  see  from  the  presence 
of  BarnMMui  (oomp.  GaL  iL  1  with  Acts  xv.  39),  could  it  nave  been  the  fourth;  for  no 
one  can  assume  that  it  was  without  accusing  St.  Paul  of  disingenuous  suppression  when 
he  spoke  to  the  Galatians  of  this  sole  intercourse  which  he  had  had  with  the  Apostles ; 
and  that  it  was  not  the  fifth  is  quite  decisivelv  proved  by  GaL  iL  11.  By  the  exhaustive 
method,  therefore,  we  see  that  the  visit  dwelt  on  in  GaL  iL  must  have  been  the  third. 
It  would,  indeed,  be  conceivable  that  it  was  some  visit  not  recorded  by  the  author  of  the 
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he  leamt  that  his  own  insight  and  anthorifcj  were  folly  eqnal  to  those  of  the 
Apostles  who  were  in  Christ  before  him ;  that  they  had  nothing  to  tell  him  and 
nothing  to  add  to  him;  that,  on  the  contrary,  there  were  spheres  of  work  which 
belonged  rather  to  him  than  to  them,  and  in  which  they  stood  to  him  in  the 
position  of  learners;^  that  Jesns  had  fnlfilled  His  own  promise  that  it  was 
better  for  His  children  that  He  should  go  away,  because  His  communion  with 
them  by  the  gift  of  His  Holy  Spuit  was  closer  and  more  absolute  than  by  His 
actual  presence.  But  eren  now  Paul  must  have  chafed  to  submit  the  decision 
of  trutiis  which  he  felt  to  be  true  to  any  human  authority.  But  for  one  cir- 
cumstance he  must  have  felt  like  an  able  Itoman  Catholic  bishop — a  Stress- 
meyer  or  a  Dupanloup — ^who  has  to  awmt  a  decision  respecting  tenets  which  he 
deems  irrefragable,  from  a  Pope  in  all  respects  his  inferior  in  ability  and  in 
enlightenment.  That  circumstance  was  the  inward  voice,  the  spiritual  intima- 
tion which  revealed  to  him  that  this  course  was  wise  and  necessary.  St.  Luke, 
of  course,  tells  the  external  side  of  the  event,  which  was  that  Paul  went  by 
desire  of  the  Church  of  Antioch ;  but  St.  Paul  himself,  omitting  this  as 
irrelevant  to  his  purpose,  or  regarding  it  as  an  expression  of  the  will  of 
Heaven,  tells  his  converts  that  he  went  up  "  by  revelation."  From  Paul  also 
we  learn  the  interesting  circumstance  that  among  those  who  accompanied  him- 
self and  Barnabas  was  Titus,  perhaps  a  Cretan  Gentile  whom  he  had  converted 
at  Cyprus  during  his  first  journey.'  Paul  took  him  as'a  Gentile  representative 
of  his  own  converts,  a  living  pledge  and  witness  that  uncircumcised  Greeks, 
seeing  that  they  wore  equal  partakers  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  were  not 
to  be  treated  as  dogs  and  outcasts.  The  declared  approval  of  Qod  was  not  to 
be  set  aside  for  the  fantastic  demands  of  man,  and  the  supercilious  tolerance 
or  undisguised  contempt  of  Jews  for  proselytes  was  at  once  a  crime  and  an 
ignorance  when  displayed  towards  a  brother  in  the  faith. 

Acts  if  there  were  any  reason  whatever  for  such  a  supposition ;  but  when  we  consider 
how  impossible  it  was  that  such  a  visit  should  have  occun«d  without  the  knowledge  of 
St.  lAike,  and  how  eminently  the  facts  of  it  accorded  with  the  views  which  he  wish^  to 
further,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  find  any  other  occasion  on  which  such  a  visit  would 
hare  been  natural,  we  have  no  valid  reason  for  adopting  such  an  hyi>othe8iB.  Nor, 
indeed,  can  anything  be  much  clearer  than  the  identity  of  circumstances  in  the  visits 
thus  described.  In  the  two  narratives  the  same  people  go  up  at  the  same  time,  from 
the  same  place,  for  the  same  object,  in  consequence  of  the  same  interference  by  the  same 
agitators,  and  with  the  same  restdte.  Amnst  the  absolute  certainty  of  the  conclusion 
uat  the  visits  described  were  one  and  the  same  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  set  but 
trivial  differences  of  detail,  every  one  of  which  is  accounted  for  in  the  text.  As  for 
St.  Paul's  non-aUusion  to  the  so-called  ''decree,*'  it  is  sufficiently  explained  by  its  local, 
partial,  temporary— and,  so  far  as  principles  were  concerned,  indecisive — character :  by 
the  fact  that  the  Qalatians  were  not  atking  for  concetfions,  but  seeking  bonda^ ;  and  bv 
the  Apoetle*8  determination  not  to  settle  such  questions  by  subordinating  his  Apostolic 
independence  to  any  authority  which  could  be  described  as  either  "  of  man  or  hj  man," 
by  anything,  in  diort,  except  the  principles  revealed  by  the  Spirit  of  God  Himself. 
Rrof,  Jowett  {OaZ.  i.  253)  speaks  of  the  unbroken  image  of  harmony  presented  by  the 
narrative  of  the  Acts  contrasted  with  the  tone  of  ChiL  ii.  2— 6 ;  but  "  an  unbroken  image 
of  harmony  "  is  not  very  accordant  with  the  vo>j^  av^wnivn  of  Acts  xv.  7,  which  is  an 
obvious  continuation  of  the  (rrd^nt  mu  ^^nfo-it  ovk  hxlyri  of  ver.  2.  The  extent  to  which  the 
Acts  "casts  the  veil  of  time  over  the  differences  of  the  Apostles''  seems  to  me  to  be 
often  exaggerated. 

»  MLU.  7—9.  «  Ewald,  Gfetch,  vi  456. 
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Alike  tlie  commeHcement  and  the  oonrse  of  their  oyerland  journey  were 
cheered  by  open  sympathy  with  their  "views.  From  Antiodi  they  were 
honourably  escorted  on  their  way;  and  as  they  passed  through  Berytns, 
Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Samaria,  narrating  to  the  Churches  the  conversion  of  the 
Gentiles,  they — ^like  Luther  on  his  way  to  the  Diet  of  "Worms — ^were  en- 
couraged by  unanimous  expressions  of  approval  and  joy.  On  arriving  at 
Jerusalem  they  were  received  by  the  Apostles  and  elders,  and  narrated  to 
them  the  story  of  their  preaching  and  its  results,  together  with  the  inevit- 
able question  to  which  it  had  given  rise.  It  was  on  this  occasion  appa- 
rently that  some  of  the  Christian  Pharisees  at  once  got  up,  and  broadly 
insisted  on  the  moral  necessity  of  Mosaism  and  circumcision,  implying, 
therefore,  a  direct  censure  of  the  principles  on  which  Paul  and  Barnabas 
had  conducted  their  mission.^  The  question  thus  stated  by  the  opposing 
parties  was  far  too  grave  to  be  decided  by  any  immediate  vote;  the  deli- 
berate judgment  of  the  Church  on  so  momentous  a  problem  could  only  bo 
pronounced  at  a  subsequent  meeting.  Paul  used  the  interval  with  his 
usual  sagacity  and  power.  Sinewing  how  liable  to  a  thousand  varying 
accidents  are  the  decisions  arrived  at  by  promiscuous  assemblies — fearing 
lest  the  voice  of  a  mixed  gathering  might  only  express  the  collective  in- 
capacity or  the  collective  prejudice — ^he  endeavoured  to  win  over  the  leaders 
of  the  Church  by  a  private  statement  of  the  Gk)8pel  which  he  preached. 
Those  leaders  were,  he  tells  us,  at  this  time,  James,*  who  is  mentioned 
first  because  of  his  position  as  head  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  and 
Peter  and  John.  These  he  so  entirely  succeeded  in  gaining  over  to  his 
cause — ^he  showed  to  them  with  such  unanswerable  force  that  they  could 
not  insist  on  making  Gentile  Christians  into  orthodox  Jews  without  in- 
curring the  tremendous  responsibility  of  damming  up  for  ever  the  free 
river  of  the  grace  of  God — ^that  they  resigned  to  his  judgment  the  mission 
to  the  entiles.  Eminent  as  they  were  in  their  own  spheres,  great  as 
was  their  force  of  cfaaractor,  marked  as  was  their  individuality,  they  could 
not  resist  the  personal  ascendency  of  PauL'  In  the  presence  of  one  whose 
whole  nature  evinced  the  intensity  of  his  inspired  oonvietion,  they  felt  that 
they  could  not  assume  the  position  of  superiors  or  guides.^  Whatever  may 
have  been  their  original  prejudioes,  these  noble-heartad  men  allowed  neiihet 
their  private  predilections  nor  any  fibre  of  natural  jealousy  to  deter  their 
acknowledgment  of  their  great  fellow- workers.  They  gave  to  Paul  and 
Barnabas  tiiie  right  hands  of  fdlowship,  and  acknowledged  them  as  Apostles 
to  the  Gkntiles.  One  touching  request  alone  they  made.  The  Church  of 
Jerusalem  had  been  plunged  from  the  first  in  abjeot  poverty.  It  had 
suffered  perhaps  from  the  temporaty  experiment  of   communism;  it  had 


1  The  iraptZ4)(^av  v^  rrfi  iiatXiioxiK  of  Aotfl  XV.  4  impliei  a  preliminary  meeiuig 
dJatmct  from  the  avyrix»na-dv  i%  of  ver.  6. 

3  Not  here  characterised  as  **  the  Lord's  brother,**  because  James,  the  son  of  Zebedeo^ 
irms  dead,  and  James,  the  son  of  Alphaeos.  was  an  Apostle  of  whom  nothing  is  known. 

*  See  John  zvi.  7.  *  Gal  ii  7,  'Mvrtt :  9,  yv6tmt. 
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fBuJXisrud  eortaiBly  dErcm  the  humble  Tsnk  of  its  first  conrerts,  tho  penocu- 
tknis  whidi  they  hsd  eadofed,  and  the  ehronie  famine  to  which  their  dtj 
WM  UaUe.  Paul  aad  Baniabas  were  woi^ang  in  wealthy  Antioch,  and 
were  likely  to  travel  among  Gentiles,  who,  if  not  rich,  were  amply  supplied 
with  the  means  of  livelihood.  Would  they  forget  Jerusalem  P  Would  they 
«oifer  those  to  starfe- who  had  walked  with  Jesus  by  the  Lake  of  Ghdilee,  and 
aat  beside  His  feet  when  He  preached  the  Sermon  on  the  Moimt  P  Already 
once  they  had  brought  from  Antioch  the  deeply  acceptable  Chaluka,^  which 
in  the  £eroest  moment  of  famine  and  persecution  had  as  much  relieved  tiie 
brethren  as  the  nf^  bounties  of  Helena  had  sustained  the  Jews.  Surely 
they  would  not  let  religious  differences  prevent  them  from  aiding  the  hunger- 
liitien  Church  P  It  might  be  that  they  had  been  treated  by  Jerusalem  Ohris- 
iians  of  the  Pharisaic  party  with  surreptitious  opposition  and  undisguised 
dislike^  but  surely  this  woidd  not  weigh  with  them  for  a  moment.  The  three 
heads  of  the  afflicted  Church  begged  the  missionaries  to  the  luxurious  world 
«<  that  they  woidd  remember  the  poor."  It  was  a  request  in  every  respect 
agreeaUe  to  the  tender  And  sympathetic  heart  of  Paul*  Apart  from  all 
urging,  he  had  already  shown  epontaneoiB  earnestness'  in  his  holy  work  of 
«ompfl0sion,  and  now  that  it  came  to  him  as  a  sort  of  request,  by  way  of 
acknowledging  the  full  recognition  which  was  being  conceded  to  him,  he  was 
only  too  glad  to  have  such  means  of  showing  that,  while  he  would  not 
yield  an  inch  of  essential  truth,  he  would  make  any  amount  of  sacrifice  in  the 
cause  of  charity.  Theneeforth  Paul  threw  himseU  into  the  plan  of  collecting 
•hns  for  -the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem  with  characteristic  eagerness.  There 
was  scaroely  a  Church  or  a  nation  that  he  visited  which  he  did  not  press  for 
contributiens,  and  the  Chibtians  themselves  could  recall  the  systematic  plan 
of  eollection  which  he  had  urged  upon  their  notice.^  In  the  veiy  hottest 
moment  of  displeasure  against  those  who  at  any  rate  represented  themselvea 
as  emissaries  of  James,  he  never  once  relaxed  his  kindly  efforts  to  prove  to 
the  Church,  which  more  thaii  aU  others  suspected  and  thwarted  him,  that  even 
thedegical  differences,  with  all  their  exasperating  bitterness,  had  not  dulled 
the  generous  sensibility  of  a  heart  which,  by  many  a  daily  affliction,  had  learnt 
io  throb  with  sympathy  fbr  the  afflicted. 

One  part,  then,  of  his  mission  to  Jerusalem  was  fulfilled  when  the  Lord's 
brother,  and  he  to  whom  He  had  assigned  ''the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,"  and  he  who  had  leaned  his  head  at  tiie  Lost  Supper  upon  His  breast, 
bad  yielded  to  him  their  friendly  acknowledgment.  It  is  on  this  that  he 
«hiefly  dwells  to  the  Galataans.  In  their  Churches  brawling  Judaisers  had 
dared  to  impugn  his  oommission  and  disparage  his  teaching,  on  the  asserted 


npTTTT 

«  GaL  IL  10.  ftital«*<nrov«tt4rttiiW>iroim>iroii|<rttt ;  lU.,  "which  alM  I  was  eager  to  do  al 
once  that  ▼«rv«hing.'*    **  (^od  etiam  •oDioitas  fm  Aoc  tpttMii  faoere."    (Vidg.) 

s  Acta  xi  39. 

<  1  Cor.  xvL  3 ;  cf.  2  Cor.  viii.,  ix. ;  Bom.  xv.  27.  Bven  many  years  alter  we  find 
IBt.  Pftul  atill  most  heaiiUy  fulfiUiiig  tids  part  of  the  mutual  oompaet  (Aeis  znr.  17jk 
Phrygia  alone  leems  to  have  contributed  nothing. 
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authority  of  the  mother  Chnreh  and  its  bishop.  It  was  Paul's  object  to  pror^ 
to  them  that  his  sacred  independence  had  been  acknowledged  by  the  rery  men 
who  were  now  throst  into  antagonism  with  his  sentiments.  There  may  be  in 
his  kngoage  a  little  sense  of  wrong ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  no  candid  reader 
can  fail  to  see  that  a  fair  summary  of  the  antagonism  to  which  he  alludes  is 
this — "  Separation,  not  opposition;  antagonism  of  the  followers  rather  than  of 
the  leaders ;  personal  antipathy  of  the  Judaisers  to  St.  Faiil  rather  than  of 
St.PaultotheTwelye."i 

But  St.  Luke  is  dealing  with  another  side  oftMs  visit.  To  him  the 
authority  of  Paul  was  not  a  subject  of  doubt,  nor  was  it  seriously  questioned 
by  those  for  whom  he  wrote;  but  with  the  teaching  of  Paul  it  was  far 
different,  and  it  was  Luke's  object  to  show  that  the  main  principles  involyed, 
so  far  from  being  dangerous,  had  received  the  formal  sanction  of  the  older 
Apostles.  That  there  was  a  severe  struggle  he  does  not  attempt  to  conceal, 
but  he  quotes  an  auiheutic  document  to  prove  that  it  ended  triumphantly  in 
favour  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Grentiles. 

A  concrete  form  was  given  to  this  debate  by  the  presence  of  TiixiB  as  one 
of  Paul's  companions.  Around  this  young  man  arose,  it  is  evident,  a  wild 
clamour  of  controversy.  The  Judaisers  insisted  that  he  should  be  circumcised. 
So  long  as  he  remained  uneircumcised  they  refused  to  eat  with  him,  or  to 
regard  him  as  in  any  true  sense  a  brother.  They  may  even  have  been  indig- 
nant with  Paul  for  his  free  companionship  with  tlds  Gentile,  as  they  had 
previously  been  with  Peter  for  sharing  the  hospitality  of  Cornelius.  The 
AgapsB  were  disturbed  with  these  contentions,  and  with  them  the  celebration 
of  the  Holy  Communion.  Alike  Titus  and  Paul  must  have  had  a  troubled 
time  amid  this  storm  of  conflicting  opinions,  urged  with  the  rancorous  intensity 
which  Jews  always  display  when  their  religious  fanaticism  is  aroused.  Even 
after  the  lapse  of  five  or  six  years  ^  St.  Paul  cannot  speak  of  this  episode  in 
his  life  without  an  agitation  which  affects  his  language  to  so  extraordinary  a 
degree  as  to  render  uncertain  to  us  the  result,  of  which  doubtless  the  Galatiana 
were  aware,  but  about  which  we  shoidd  be  glad  to  have  more  complete 
certainty.  The  question  is,  did  Paul,  in  this  particular  instance,  yield  or  not  P 
In  other  words,  was  Titus  circumcised?  In  the  case  of  Timothy,  Paul 
avowedly  took  into  account  his  Jewish  parentage  on  the  mother's  side,  and 
therefore  circumcised  him  as  a  Jew,  and  not  as  a  Grentile,  because  otherwise  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  secure  his  admission  among  Jews.  Even  this 
might  be  enough  to  g^ve  rise  to  the  charges  of  inconsistency  with  which  we 
know  him  to  have  been  assailed.  But  if  he  had  indeed  bowed  to  the  storm  in 
the  case  of  Titus— if  he,  the  firmest  champion  of  Christian  uncircumcision,  the 
foremost  preacher  of  the  truth  that  in  Christ  Jesus  neither  circumcision  was 
anything  nor  uncircumcision,  but  faith  which  worketh  by  love,  had  still  allowed 

1  Jowett,  Bonuini,  &c..  i.  326.  In  this  essay,  and  tliat  of  Dr.  lightfoot  on  "  St.  Paul 
and  the  Three "  (Oal  276—346),  the  reader  will  find  the  facts  fairly  appreciated  and 
carefoUy  stated. 

3  The  date  of  the  "CotinoiL''  at  Jerosaltm  is  about  A.D.  51 ;  that  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians  about  A.D.  58. 
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an  adnlt  Gentile  conTeri  to  eabmit  to  a  Jewish  rite  wliicli  had  no  meaning 
except  as  an  acknowledgment  that  he  was  bound  to  keep  the  Mosaic  Law — 
then,  indeed,  he  might  be  charged  with  having  sacrificed  the  very  point  at 
issue.  He  might  of  course  urge  that  he  had  only  done  it  for  the  moment  by  way 
of  peace,  because  otherwise  the  very  life  of  Titus  would  have  been  endangered, 
or  because  his  presence  in  the  Ho^  City  might  otherwise  have  caused  false 
rumours  and  terrible  riots,^  as  the  presence  of  Trophimus  did  in  later  years. 
He  might  say,  "I  circumcised  Titus  only  because  there  was  no  other  chance  of 
getting  the  question  reasonably  discussed ;"  but  if  he  yielded  at  all,  however 
noble  and  charitable  may  have  been  his  motives,  he  gave  to  his  opponents  a 
handle  against  him  which  assuredly  they  did  not  fail  to  use. 

Now  that  he  was  most  vehemently  urged  to  take  this  step  is  dear,  and 
perhaps  the  extraordinary  convulsiveness  of  his  expressions  is  only  due  to  the 
memory  of  aU  that  he  must  have  undergone  in  that  bitter  struggle.^  In  hold- 
ing out  to  the  last  he  had,  doubtless,  been  forced  to  encounter  the  pressure  of 
nearly  the  whole  body  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  including  almost  certainly 
mil  who  were  livjng  oi  the  twelve  Apostles,  and  their  three  leaders.  Perhaps 
eren  Barnabas  himself  might,  as  afterwards,  have  lost  all  Qrm  grasp  of  truths 
which  seemed  sufficiently  clear  when  he  was  working  with  Paul  alone  on  the 
wild  uplands  of  Lycaonia.  Certainly  St.  Paul's  moral  courage  triumphed  over 
the  severest  test,  if  he  had  the  firmness  and  fortitude  to  hold  out  against  this 
mass  of  influence.  It  would  have  been  far  bolder  than  Whitefield  standing 
before  a  conclave  of  Bishops,  or  Luther  pleading  his  cause  at  Borne.  As  far 
as  courage  was  concerned,  it  is  certain  that  no  fear  would  ever  have  induced 
him  to  g^e  way;  but  might  he  not  have  yielded  ad  interim,  and  as  a  charitable 
eoncession,  in  order  to  secure  a  permanent  result  ? 

Let  us  consider,  in  all  its  roughness,  his  own  language.  "  Then,''  he  says, 
"  fourteen  years  after,^  I  again  went  up  to  Jerusalem  with  Barnabas,  taking 

1  This  element  of  the  decision  has  been  universally  overlooked.  Gentiles  of  course 
there  were  in  Jerusalem,  but  for  a  Jew  deliberately  to  introduce  an  imdroumciset^ 
Gentile  as  a  full  partaker  of  all  rtHpiout  rites  in  a  Jtukeo- Christian  communitv  was  a 
terribly  dangerous  experiment.  If  aU  the  power  and  influence  of  Josephus  could  hardly 
mvefrom  massacre  two  iltUstrious  and  highty-ccnnected  Gentiles  who  had  Jled  to  him  for 
re,^e— although  there  was  no  pretence  of  extending  to  them  any  reli^ous  privileffes— 
be^^e  the  multitude  said  that  "  thev  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  live  if  they  would  not 
ehange  their  religion  to  the  religion  oi  those  to  whom  they  fled  for  safety  "  ( Vit.  31),  how 
eould  Paul  answer  for  tht  life  of  Titus  t 

*  This  is  the  view  of  Dr.  lightfoot  {Oal.  p.  102),  who  says,  "  The  counsels  of  the 
Apostles  of  the  circumcision  are  the  hidden  rock  on  which  the  grammar  of  the  senteDce 
is  wrecked ; "  and  "  the  sensible  undercurrent  of  feeling,  the  broken  ^;rammar  of  the  sen- 
tence, the  obvious  tenour  of  particular  phrases,  all  convey  the  impression  that,  though  the 
final  victory  was  complete,  it  was  not  attained  without  a  stru^le,  in  which  St.  Paul 
maintained,  at  one  time  almost  single-handed,  the  cause  of  Gentile  freedom.*'  I  give  my 
reason  afterwards  for  adopting  a  different  conclusion.  The  sense  of  a  complete  victory 
contemplated  years  afterwards  would  hardly  produce  all  this  agitation.  It  would  have 
been  alluded  to  with  the  calm  modesty  of  conscious  strength.  Not  so  an  error  of  judg- 
ment involving  serious  consequences  though  actuated  by  the  best  motives.  If  Titus  wai 
liot  circumcised,  why  does  not  Paul  plainly  say  so  f 

s  GaL  ii.  1---6.    Fourteen  years  after  his  first  visit. 
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With  me  also  Titiis.^  Now,  I  weni  op  in  aooordance  with  a  Tomelation,  and  I 
referred  to  i^em^  the  Qospd  which  I  am  preachiiig  among  the  Qentiles — 
priTatcdy,  however,  to  thoee  <rf  repute,  lest  perdumoe  I  am  now  running,'  or 
even  had  nm,  to  no  purpeee.^  But  not  eyen  TFitus,  -who  was  with  me,  Gh-e^ 
though  he  was,  was  obliged  to  he  circumcised ;  but  [he  was  only  circumcised?] 
because  of  the  stealthily-introduced  false  brethren  ^people  who  came  secretly 
in  to  spy  out  our  liberty  which  we  hare  in  Christ  Jesus,  in  order  that  ihey 
shall ^  utterly  enslare  us,  [(to  whom)  not  eyen]*  for  an  hour  did  we  yield  by 
-way  of  9M^&rtmwm — in  order  that  the  truUi  of  ihe  Gkysp^  may  remain  entireHy 
with  you ;  ^  from  thoee,  however,  who  are  reputed^  to  bo  something — whaterer 
they  were*  makes  no  matter  to  me— God  aoeepta  no  man's  face — ^well,  to  me 

1  And  some  others,  whom,  however,  he  could  hardly  be  said  to  "take  with  him** 
(Acts  jcv.  2). 

3  Ayttf^fMiv ovToif ,  " eommunioated "  or  "referred  to  them"— not  "placed  in  thoir 
hands"  (of.  Acts  xxv.  14).  Tertullian  says  "«k2  poirocmtiim  Petri^  <£?c.,"  which  is  too 
vtrongp. 

'  I  take  rpiw  as  an  tmiie:,  but  it  may  be  the  8ubjimetiv6»  as  in  1  Theei.  iii.  5,  and  lor 
the  metaphor  FhiL  iL  16. 

^  Dr.  Lightfoot  takes  this  to  mean  "  that  my  past  and  present  labours  might  not  be 
thwarted  by  opposition  or  misunderitanding/*  So  Theophrlaot,  ad  loe.,  tm  ^ij  oriat^ 
yhnfTUL  kmL  wa  af0^  th  «KarfaAor.  The  oontext  soems  to  me  to  show  that  it  implios  a  desire 
on  St.  Paul's  part  to  know  whether  (m^thing  valid  could  he  urged  against  his  own  personal 
conviction.  And  so  Tert.  adv.  Marc.  i.  20 ;  v.  3 ;  iv.  2.  The  admission  of  the  possihility 
of  a  misgiving  as  to  the  praetioal  iasue  only  adds  stiwigth  to  the  nahaaqnent  oonfizani- 
tion.  To  St.  Paul's  uncertainty  or  momentaiy  hesitation  I  would  compare  that  of  Sk 
John  the  Baptist  (Matt,  xi  3). 

^  KanAwkmnwi.  (h,  A,  B,  0,  D,  E).  I  have  literally  translated  the  bold  aoleoiim, 
which  was  not  unk3U>wn  to  HeUeuistic  Qreek,  and  by  which  it  gains  in  vividness  (cf .  iv.  17» 

4va  pfAoOrc). 

^  In  the  insertion,  omission,  or  variation  of  these  two  words  oI«  ovM  the  BOSS,  and 
quotations  beoome  as  agitated  and  uncertain  as  the  style  of  the  writer.  If  we  oould 
helieve  that  the  word  oMi — "not  even" — was  furious  it  would  then,  I  think,  be  obvious 
that  St.  Paul  meant  to  say,  "  Owing  to  these  false  brethren  /  du2,  it  is  Irne,  make  a 
temporary  coneasion  {npbt  wpay),  but  only  with  a  view  of  ultimately  securing  for  you 
a  permanent  liberty^*  {^Mtitiyji  vpbc  vfiav) ;  "ostendens,"  as  Tertullian  says,  propter  quid 
feeerit  quod  neo  fedsset  nee  ostendisset,  si  iUud  propter  quod  fecit  non  aoddisset  **  {adv. 
Marc.  V.  3).  But  admittedly  the  evidence  of  the  manuscripts  is  in  favour  of  retaining 
the  negativo,  ^ough  it  is  omitted  in  Irenaeus,  is  absent  from  many  Latfai  oc^ies,  M 
declared  on*uie  dom^tful  authority  of  Viotorinus  to  have  been  absent  from  the  mvoritjf 
of  Latin  «nd  Greek  mamaoripts,  and  is  asserted  by  Tertullian  to  have  been  fraudulentlT 
introduced  by  the  heretic  Mafcion.  Surriy  the  uneertainty  which  attaohes  to  it  joined 
to  the  fact  that  even  ite  retention  hj  no  means  excludes  the  supposition  that  Paul,  to  his 
own  great  subsequent  regret,  had  given  way  under  protest  while  the  debate  was  pending, 
are  arguments  in  favour  of  tnis  having  been  the  case.  If  this  view  be  right  it  would  mwe  a 
far  deeper  significance  to  such  passages  .is  Gkd.  i.  10  ;  iv.  11.  In  that  case  his  vacillation 
was  an  error  of  poUoy,  which  we  have  no  more  reason  to  believe  was  impossible  in  Us 
oral  er  ....-«.-*. 


oase  than  a  moral  error  was  in  that -of  St.  Peter  at  Antiooh ;  but  it  wovdd  have  been  im 
error  of  praetioal  judgment,  not  of  unsettled  prineii^e ;  an  error  of  noble  self-abnegationy 
not  of  timid  complaisanoe.  And  sorely  St.  Paul  would  have  been  the  very  last  of  men 
to  claim  immunity  from  thepossibffity  of  error.  "The  fulness  of  divine  gifts,"  says  Dr. 
Kewman,  ".did  not  tend  to  destroy  whak  is  human  in  ham,  but  to  •pirituaHse  imA 
perfect  it.** 

7  ^eofMtvg.  "  botcwmty  "seem,**  not  "seemed,**  as  in  B.T. 

^  Renanand  others  see  in  this  a  covert  aUuaion  to  the  former  disbelief  of  Jameo; 
this  is  utterly  unlikely,  seeing  that  the  reference  is  also  to  Peter  and  John.  It  means, 
rather,  "however  groat  their  former  privilege  in  nearness  to  the  living  CSirist"  (cf. 
2  Cor.  vi  16).    Indeai,  it  is  better  to  join  the  wn  to  the  ^itomk,  "  ^uo^eicttn^utf.*' 
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iihose  in  repnie  advVl  nettimg."  Sneh  is  a  literal  translsHon  of  his  actual 
words  in  this  attraonHnary  sentence ;  and  he  then  proceeds  to  narrate  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  Three,  that  his  anihority  was  in  no  senae  ctisparatb 
with  theirs ;  nay,  that  in  daaBng  with  the  Gkntiles  he  was  to  he  regarded  as 
«peoiaBj  endowed  with  Kvine  goidanoe. 

Bnt  does  he  mean  that,  "  I  never  for  a  moment  yielded  uid  circnmcised 
Titns,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  pressure  which  was  pnt  open  me  **  P  or  does  he 
mean,  "  I  admit — grieved  as  I  am  to  admit  it — that  in  the  case  of  Titns  I  did 
yield,  l^tns  was  dreomeised,  bnt  not  wnder  compuUUm,  I  yielded,  but  not 
oat  of  sa&fiMmon.  The  concesdon  which  I  made—vast  as  it  was,  mistaken  as 
it  may  have  beoH-was  not  an  abandonment  of  principle,  bnt  a  stretoh  of 
charity  **? 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Faol  "  cared  for  idea$,  not  for  forms ;"  the 
faci  that  circnmcision  was  a  matter  in  itself  indifferent — the  admitted  tmth 
that  men  conld  be  saved  by  the  gpraoe  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  tlwt 
jJone— may  have  induced  him,  under  strong  pressure,^  to  concede  that  the  rite 
riumid  be  performed— with  the  same  kind  of  half  •contemptuous  indifferenoe  to 
ike  emggeration  of  trifles  which  makes  him  say  to  the  Gkdatians  in  a  burst  of 
bitter  irony,  **  I  wish  that,  while  they  are  about  it,  these  Judaisers,  who  make 
60  nmeh  of  circumoision,  would  go  a  Httle  farther  still  and  make  themsdves 
altogether  like  your  priests  of  Agdistis."*  When  Paul  took  on  him  the 
Naaarite  vow,  when  he  circumcised  Timothy,'  he  did  it  out  of  a  generous  desire 
to  ranove  all  -needless  causes  of  offence,  and  not  to  let  his  work  be  hinctered 
by  a  «tiff  refusal  to  give  way  in  things  unimportant.  We  know  that  it  was  has 
avowed  prin<nple  to  bec(mie  all  things  to  all  men,  if  so  be  he  might  win  some. 
ffis  soul  was  too  large  to  stickle  about  matters  of  no  moment,  dan  we  not 
imagine  that  in  the  wild  strife  of  tongues  which  made  Jerusalem  hateful  so 
long  as  Hie  undrcumcised  l^us  was  moving  among  the  members  of  tiie 
Church,  Paul  ndgfat  have  got  up  and  said,  "  I  have  come  here  to  secure  a 
dedsion  about  a  matter  of  vast  moment.  If  the  presence  of  Titus  lodos  to 
you  like  an  offensive  assertion  of  foregone  oonolusions— ^well,  it  is  onlycm 
individual  instance — and  while  the  question  is  still  undedded,  I  will  have  him 
ebeumcised,  and  we  shall  then  be  able  to  proceed  more  calmly  to  the  conddera- 
tion  of  the  general  question  "P  Might  he  not  have  regarded  this  as  a  case  in 
which  it  was  advisable  *^reeulerpowr  mietUB  eawter"?  andix)  his  own  friends 
who  shared  his  sentiments  might  he  not  have  said,  "  What  does  it  matter  in 
this  particular  instaneeP  It  can  mean  nothing.  I^us  himself  is  generous 
anongh  to  wish  it  for  the  sdw  of  peace;  he  fully  understands  that  he  is  merely 
yielding  to  a  violent  prejudice.  It  may  be  most  useful  to  him  in  securing 
future  admission  to  Jewish  assemblies.  To  him,  to  na,  it  will  be  legMdedias 
'eonddon,'  not  '  dreumdsion  ;*  an  outward  obserrance  submitted  to  from 
voluntary  good  nature;  not  by  any  means  a  solemn  precedent,  or  a  significant 
rite"?    AndwonidnotTitaahavealsoorgodtfae  Apoatlenat  tobe  deissnd 

lAcUxv.lO.  >    QaL  T.  12  (in  tiie  GffMk).  *  Antk^ml^ 
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by  any  consideration  for  himP  Ulght  be  not  natorally  have  said,  "I  am 
grieved  that  there  should  be  all  thb  nproar  and  heart-burning  on  my  aooount^ 
and  I  am  quite  willing  to  allay  it  by  becoming  a  proselyte  of  righteousness  "F 
If  Titus  took  this  generous  Une,  Paul's  reluctance  to  take  advantage  of  his 
generosity  might  have  been  increased,  and  yet  an  additional  argument  would 
have  been  supplied  to  hb  opponents.  "Moses/'  they  would  have  said, 
"  commanded  drcumdsion ;  we  cannot  let  this  Gentile  sit  at  our  Agap»  without 
it ;  he  b  himself,  much  to  his  credit,  quite  ready  to  consent  to  it ;  why  do  you 
persist  in  troubling  our  Israel  by  your  refusal  to  consent  P  " 

For  whatever  may  be  urged  against  this  view,  I  cannot  imagine  why,  if 
Paul  did  not  yield,  he  should  use  language  so  ambiguous,  so  involved,  that 
whether  we  retain  the  negative  or  not  his  language  has  still  led  many — as  ii 
did  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church — to  believe  that  he  did  the  very  thing 
which  he  is  generally  supposed  to  be  denying.  Nothing  could  have  been 
easier  or  pleasanter  than  to  say,  "  I  did  not  circumcise  Titus,  though  every 
possible  effort  was  made  to  force  me  to  do  so.  My  not  doing  so— even  at 
Jerusalem,  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  whole  controversy,  even  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  JudfldO-Christian  tyranny,  even  in  the  face  of  the  evident  wish 
of  the  Apostles — proves,  once  for  all,  both  my  independence  and  my  con- 
sistency." But  it  was  immensely  more  difficult  to  explain  why  he  recdly  had 
gi^n  way  in  that  important  instance.  It  may  be  that  Titus  was  by  his  side 
while  he  penned  this  very  paragraph,  and,  if  so,  it  would  be  to  Paul  a  yet 
more  bitter  reminder  of  a  concession  which,  more  than  aught  else,  had  been 
quoted  to  prove  his  subjection  and  his  insincerity.  He  is  therefore  so  anxious 
to  show  why  he  did  it,  and  what  were  not  his  motives,  that  ultimately  he  uncon- 
sciously omits  to  say  it  in  so  many  words  at  all.^  And  if,  after  Uie  decision 
of  the  meeting,  and  the  battle  which  he  had  fought,  Paul  still  thought  it 
adoisahle  to  circumcise  Timothy  merely  to  avoid  offending  the  Jews  whom  he 
was  about  to  visit,  would  not  the  same  motives  work  with  him  at  this  earlier 
period  when  he  saw  how  the  presence  of  Titus  threw  the  whole  Church  into 
confusion  P  If  the  false  inferences  which  might  be  deduced  from  the  con« 
cession  were  greater  in  the  case  of  a  pure-blooded  Gentile,  on  the  other  hand 
the  necessity  for  diminishing  offence  was  also  more  pressing,  and  the  obliga- 
toriness of  circumcision  had  at  that  time  been  less  seriously  impugned.  And 
it  is  even  doubtful  whether  such  a  coarse  was  not  overruled  for  good.  But 
for  this  step  would  it,  for  instance,  have  been  possible  for  Titus  to  be  overseer 
of  the  Church  of  Crete  P  Would  any  circumcised  Jew  have  tolerated  at  this 
epoch  the  "episcopate"  of  an  nncircumcised  Gentile P    I  have  dwelt  long 

^  "  Cette  transaction  co(^ta  beanconp  &  Paul,  et  la  phrase  dans  laauelle  il  en  parle  est 
ime  des  plus  originales  qu^il  ait  terites.  Le  mot  qui  lui  ootite  sembte  ne  pouvoir  couler 
de  sa  plume.  La  phrase  au  premier  coup  d'oeil  paralt  dire  que  Titus  ne  fut  pas  circonci% 
tandis  qu*elle  implique  qu'il  le  fut "  (Renan,  St.  Paui,  p.  92).  It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
there  is  no  question  of  suppreition  here,  because  I  assume  that  the  fact  was  perfectly  well 
known.  We  find  a  similar  oharaoteristiio  of  style  and  character  in  Bom.  iz.  Baur,  on  the 
other  hand  (but  on  very  insufficient  grounds),  thinks  that  "nothing  can  be  more  absurd.** 
Tet  it  was  the  view  of  Tertullian  (c.  Marc  v.  3),  and  Baur  equally  disbeUeves  the  ex- 
preMilj  Mterted  oiroomoiBion  of  Timothy. 
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npon  ihiB  incident  because,  if  I  am  right,  there  are  few  eyents  in  the  Inog^phj 
of  St.  Fanl  more  illustrative  alike  of  his  own  character  and  of  the  dream- 
stances  of  his  day.  He  would  rather  have  died,  would  rather  have  suffered  a 
schism  between  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Ohurches  of  her  Gentile 
converts,  than  admit  that  there  could  be  no  salvation  out  of  the  pale  of 
Mosaism.  In  this  or  that  instance  he  was  ready  enough — ^perhaps,  in  the 
largeness  of  his  heart,  too  ready  for  his  own  peace — to  go  almost  any  length 
rather  than  bring  himself  and,  what  was  infinitely  more  dear  to  him,  the 
€k>spel  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted,  into  collision  with  the  adamantine 
walls  of  Pharisiuc  bigotry.  But  he  always  let  it  be  understood  that  his 
principle  remained  intact — that  Christ  had  in  every  sense  abolished  the  curse 
of  the  Law — ^that,  exoept  in  its  universal  moral  precepts,  it  was  no  longer 
binding  on  the  Gentiles — ^that  the  **  traditions  of  Uie  fathers  "  had  for  them 
BO  further  significance.  He  intended  at  all  costs,  by  almost  unlimited  con- 
cession  in  the  case  of  individuals,  by  imflinching  resistance  when  principles 
were  endangered,  to  establish,  as  far  at  any  rate  as  the  Gentiles  were  con- 
cerned, the  truth  that  Christ  had  obliterated  the  handwriting  in  force  against 
us,  and  taken  it  out  of  the  way,  nailing  the  torn  fragments  of  its  decrees  to 
His  cross.' 

And  so  the  great  debate  came  on.  The  Apostles — at  any  rate,  their 
leaders — ^had  to  a  gpreat  extent  been  won  over  in  private  conferences ;  the 
opponents  had  been  partially  silenced  by  a  personal  concession.  Paul  must 
have  looked  forward  with  breathless  interest  to  the  result  of  the  meeting 
which  should  dedde  whether  Jerusalem  was  still  to  be  the  metropolis  of  the 
Futh,  or  whether  she  was  to  be  abandoned  to  the  isolation  of  nnprogressive 
literalism,  while  the  Gospel  of  Christ  started  on  a  new  career  from  Antioch 
and  from  the  West.  One  thing  only  must  not  be.  She  must  not  swathe  the 
daily-strengthening  youth  of  Christianity  in  the  dusty  cerements  of  an 
abolished  system ;  she  must  not  make  Christianity  a  religion  of  washings  and 
deansings,  of  times  and  seasons,  of  meats  and  drinks,  but  a  religion  of  holi- 
ness and  of  the  heart — a  religion  in  which  men  might  eat  or  not  as  they 
pleased,  and  might  regard  every  day  as  alike  sacred,  so  that  they  strove  with 
all  their  power  to  reveal  in  their  lives  a  love  to  man  springing  out  of  the  root 
of  love  to  God. 

We  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  there  was  much  eager  and  passionate 
debate.^  Doubtless,  as  in  all  similar  gatherings  of  the  Church  to  settle  dis- 
puted questions,  there  were  mutual  recriminations  and  misunderstandings, 
instances  of  untenable  argument,  of  inaccurate  lang^uage,  of  confused  concep- 
tions. The  Holy  Spirit,  indeed,  was  among  them  then,  as  now,  in  all  gatherings 
•f  faithful  Christian  men  :  He  was  with  them  to  guide  and  to  inspire.  But 
neither  then  nor  now — as  we  see  by  the  clearest  evidence  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment then,  and  as  we  see  by  daily  experience  now— did  His  influence  work 
to  the  miraculous  extinction  of  human  differences,  or  obliteration  of  human 

>  Odl.  iL  14.  s  See  on  this  dinension  Hooker,  JSecL  PoL  lY.  si  i. 
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imperfaetions.  Tbose  wlio  eapported  the  oanae  of  P«il  rendeiad  iJiemselyiefr 
liable  to  thoee  charges,  so  terrible  to  a  Jew,  of  laxness,  of  irreHgion,  of  apostasy^ 
of  nnpatnotinii,  of  not  being  belieyers  in  revealed  troth.  Was  not  Moses- 
inepirod  P  Was  the  Sacred  Peniatench  to  be  reduced  to  a  dead  letter  ? 
Were  all  the  corses  of  Ebal  to  be  braved  P  Were  the  Thorah-roUa  to  be  flnng- 
contemptooosly  into  the  Dead  Sea  P  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  main- 
tained  the  necessity  of  cirenmeision  and  of  obedience  to  the  Law,  laid  them- 
selyes  open  to  the  fatal  question,  "  If  the  Law  is  essential  to  salvation,  what,, 
then,  has  been  the  work  of  GluiBtP'' 

But  when  the  snbject  had  been  amply  discussed,  Peter  arose.^  Which 
side  he  would  take  could  be  hardly  doubtful.  He  had,  in  fact,  already  braved 
and  overboine  the  brunt  of  a  simUar  opposition.  But  an  exeepMonal  instance 
was  felt  to  be  a  wry  different  thing  ireim  a  universal  role.  It  was  true  thai 
Peter  did  not  now  stand  alone,  but  found  the  moral  support,  which  was  sa 
necessary  to  him,  in  the  calm  dignity  of  Barnabas  and  the  fervid  genius  of 
PauL  But  in  aU  other  respects  his  task  was  even  mx»e  difficult  than  it  had 
been  before,  and,  rising  to  the  oecanon,  he  apclke  with  corresponding  boldness 
and  foroe.'  His  speech  was  in  acoordanee  with  the  praetioal,  forthright,  non« 
argumentative  turn  of  his  mind.  Filled  with  energetic  conviction  by  th» 
logic  of  facts,  he  reminded  them  how,  long  ago,^  the  question  had  been  jHrac- 
tically  settled.  Qod  had  selected  him  to  win  o?er  the  first  little  body  of 
converts  from  the  Gentile  world ;  and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  to  them  had 
showed  that  they  were  cleansed  by  hkh.  To  lay  on  them  the  burden  of  th& 
Law — a  burden  to  the  daily  life  which  it  snxrouaded  with  unptaotioal  and 
<rften  all  but  impractLoaUe  observanoes — a  burden  to  ihe  ooaaoi«aee  because 
it  created  a  sense  of  obligation  of  whidi  it  oould  neither  inspire  the 
fulfilment  nor  remedy  the  shortcoming^ — a  burden  which  had  therefore  been 
found  intolerable  both  by  their  fathers  and  themselves^ — ^was  simply  to 
tempt  Gk>d  by  hindering  His  manifest  purpoees,  and  resbting  His  manifest 
irilL  In  one  doctrine  all  present  were  agroed;  ^  it  was  that  alike  the  Jewa 
and  the  Gentile  converts  should  be  saved  only  by  the  grace  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  The  infer^iee  then  was  obvious,  that  they  were  not  and  oould 
not  be  saved  by  the  works  of  the  Law.  In  Uie  observance  of  thoee  work»  th& 
Jews,  on  whom  they  were  originally  enjoined,  might  naturally  persevere  till 
fresh  light  came ;  but  these  hereditary  customs  had  never  been  addressed  to 
the  entiles,   and,  since   they  were  unneoessary  to  salvation^  they   most 

1  On  the  Tiewi  of  St.  John,  see  Bxoamu  XYII.,  "  St.  John  aad  St.  PauL" 

^  Aote  XV.  7 — U.  Again  we  have  to  notice  the  interesting  circumstance  thai  in  this 
brief  speech  the  language  is  distinctly  Petrine.  Such  minute  marks  of  authenticity  are 
wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  a  forger. 

'  The  expresBon  i6'  itiixoSm  ifxiaiMv  would  naturally  refer  to  the  ap;^  of  the  Qospel  (of. 
zL  15 ;  xzL  16 ;  Phil.  iv.  15).  But  if  the  conversion  of  Cornelius  took  place  during  the 
"  rest "  procured  for  the  Church  by  the  absorption  of  the  Jews  in  their  attempt  to  rebut 
tfte  mad  imi^ety  of  Gains,  A.D.  40*,  that  was  not  twelve' yesn  before  this  time. 

*  OaL  y.  3.  The  Law  was  a  <vy^  5ovXe£af ,  the  Qospel  a  (vybf  XFV"^t  &  ^oprtW  ikK^pAif 
(Matt.  xi.  29,  30). 

»  Cf .  Acts  xL  IT. 
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olwionsly  be  to  the  Gentiles  not  burdensome  only,  but  a  positiva  stombUng- 
block. 

The  weight  of  Peter's  dignity  had  piodoead  silenoe  in  the  asfaembly.  Th» 
excitement  was  now  so  far  calmed  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  at  least 
listened  to  without  interruptions.  Barnabas — who»  in  the  Jewish  Churchy 
still  retained  his  precedenee,  and  who  was  as  acceptable  to  the  audience  from 
his  past  liberality  as  Paul  was  unacceptable  from  his  former  pecseeotions'— 
spoke  first;  but  both  he  and  Paul  seem  to  have  abstained  from  argmmg  the 
question.  All  the  arguments  had  been  urged  at  piivate  confeMnees  when 
words  ooidd  be  delib^ratdy  considered.  They  were  not  there  to  impresa 
their  own  views,  but  to  hear  those  of  the  Apostles  and  of  the  Ohuroh  they 
govemed.  Barnabas  never  seems  to  have  been  prominent  in  debate,  aad  Paid 
was  too  wise  to  discuss  theological  diiSerences  before  a  promisouous  audience. 
They  confined  themselves^  therefore,  to  a  sin^e  history  of  their  mission, 
dwelling  especially  on  those  "  signs  and  wonders  "  wrought  by  thmr  hands 
among  the  Qentiles,  which  were  a  convincing  proof  that,  thou^  thay  might 
not  win  the  approval  of  man,  they  had  all  along  enjoyed  the  blessing  of 
God. 

Then  rose  James.  Every  one  present  must  hwre  felt  that  the  practical 
dedmon  of  the  Ohurch — ^Paul  must  have  felt  that,  humanly  speaking,  the 
future  of  Christiauity— depended  on  his  words.  A  sense  of  awe  clung  about 
him  and  all  he  said  and  did.  Clothed  with  a  mysterions  and  indefinable 
dignity  as  '*  the  brother  of  the  Lord,"  that  dignity  and  mystery  were  enhanced 
by  his  bearing,  dress,,  manner  of  life,  and  entire  appearance.  Tradition,  aa 
embodied  in  an  Ebionite  romance,  and  derived  from  thence  by  Hegesippns,^ 
represents  him  as  wearing  no  wool,  but  clothed  in  fine  white  linen  from  head  to 
foot,  and — either  from  some  priestly  element  in  hia  genealogy,  or  to  symbolise 
his  ''  episcopate  "  at  Jerusalem — as  wearing  on  his  forehead  the  petalon,  or 
golden  plate  of  High-priesthood.^  It  is  said  that  he  was  so  holy,  and  so  highly 
esteemed  by  the  whole  Jewish  people,  that  he  alone  was  allowed,  like  the 
High  Priest,  to  enter  the  Holy  Plaee;  that  he  lived  a  celibate  ^  andsacetie 
life ;  that  he  spent  long  hours  alone  in  the  Temple  praying  for  the  people, 
till  his  knees  became  hard  and  callous  as  those  of  the  camel ;  that  he  had  the 
power  of  working  micades ;  that  the  rain  fell  in  aoeordance  with  his  prayers ; 
that  it  was  owing  to  his  merits  that  God's  impending  wrath  was  averted  from 
the  Jewish  natbn;  that  he  received  the  title  of  "tiie  Just"  and  Obliam,  or 
**  Bampart  of  the  People;  and  that,  ha  was  shadowed  forth  in.  the  images  of 

1  '<The  Aaoent  of  jMnes.'*  The  narmtiTe  of  Hegesippus  ia  qaoied  at  length  by 
Basebiat,  H.  J7.  ii  23.  Other  pftSMRes  which  relate  to  him  are  Epiphan.  Haer. 
btxriii  7,  13, 14 ;  Jer.  De  Virr,  mvMr,2;  Crnnm.  in  Gal.  i.  19. 

3  Epiphan*  Haer,  zxiz.  4.  The  same  stoij  is  told  of  St.  John,  on  the  authority  of 
^olyerates,  Bubop  of  Et^eiras  (Euseb.  H,  JS.  iii.  31:  v.  24).  Either  Polyoratei  haa 
taken  litenilly  some  metaphorical  aUuaion,  or  John  really  did  sometimes  adai»t  a  symbol 
of  Christian  Hi^-priesthood.    The  former  seems  the  more  probable  supposition. 

3  This  is  rendered  doubtful  by  1  Cor.  ix.  5,  unless  he  was  an  exception  to  the  other 
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the  prophets.^  Some  of  these  details  most  be  purely  imaginative ;  but  legends, 
as  has  well  been  sidd,  are  like  the  clonds  that  gather  upon  the  mountain  sum- 
mite,  and  show  the  height  and  take  the  shapes  of  the  peaks  about  which  they 
ding.  We  may  readily  believe  that  he  was  a  Kazante,  perhaps  even  an 
ascetic — one  who,  by  the  past  affinities  of  his  character,  was  bound  rather  to 
Banus,  and  John  Baptist,  and  the  strict  communities  of  the  Essenes,  than  to 
the  disciples  of  One  who  came  eating  and  drinking,  pouring  on  social  life  the 
brightness  of  His  holy  joy,  attending  the  banquet  of  the  Pharisee  at  Caper-' 
naum,  and  the  feast  of  the  bridegroom  at  Cana,  not  shrinking  from  the  tears  t 
with  which  Mary  of  Magdala  or  the  perfumes  with  which  Mary  of  Bethany 
embathed  his  feet. 

Such  was  the  man  who  now  rose  to  speak,  with  the  long  locks  of  the 
Nazarite  streaming  over  his  white  robe,  and  with  all  the  sternness  of  aspect 
which  can  hardly  have  failed  to  characterise  one  who  was  so  rigid  in  his 
convictions,  so  uncompromising  in  his  judgments,  so  incisive  in  his  speech. 
The  importance  of  his  opinion  lay  in  the  certainty  that  it  could  hardly  fail  to 
be,  at  least  nominally,  adopted  by  the  multitude,  among  whom  he  exercised  an 
authority,  purely  local  indeed  and  limited,  but  within  those  limits  superior 
even  to  that  of  Peter.  The  most  fanatical  of  bigots  could  hardly  refuse  to  be 
bound  by  the  judgment  of  one  who  was  to  the  very  depth  of  his  being  a  loyal 
Jew ;  to  whom  even  unconverted  Jews  looked  up  with  reverence ;  to  whom 
the  "  Law,"  which  neither  St.  Peter  nor  St.  John  so  much  as  mention  in  their 
Epistles,  was  so  entirely  the  most  prominent  conception  that  he  does  not 
once  mention  the  Gtospel,  and  only  alludes  to  it  under  the  aspect  of  a  law, 
though  as  "  the  perfect  law  of  liberty."' 

Bis  speech — which,  as  in  so  many  other  instances,  bears  internal  marks  of 
authenticity  9 — ^was  thoroughly  Judaic  in  tone,  and  yet  showed  that  the  private 
arguments  of  the  Apostles  of  the  Gentiles  had  not  been  thrown  away  on  a 
mind  which,  if  in  comparison  with  the  mind  of  a  Paul,  and  even  of  a  Peter,  it 
was  somewhat  stem  and  narrow,  was  yet  the  mind  of  a  remarkable  and  holy 
man  who  would  not  struggle  against  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God. 
Peter,  in  one  of  those  impetuous  outbursts  of  grenerous  conviction  which 
carried  him  beyond  his  ordinary  self,  had  dauntlcssly  laid  down  broad 
principles  which  are,  perhaps,  the  echo  of  thoughts  which  Paul  had  impressed 
upon  his  mind.  It  would  have  been  too  much  to  expect  that  James  would 
speak  with  equal  breadth  and  boldness.  Had  he  done  so,  we  should  have  felt 
at  once  that  he  was  using  language  unlike  himself,  unlike  all  that  we  know  of 

1  Dan.  i.  8, 12 ;  Tob.  L  U^  12.  «k  oi  irpo^iinu  ^nkown  trtpl  «^rov  (HegM.  ubi  suprX 
This,  perhaps,  refers  to  Isa.  lii  10.  If  he  be  the  Jaoob  of  Kephar  Sechaniah  he  k 
indeed  r^^arded  as  a  Min,  yet  he  is  represented  as  having  variouB  dealings  with  orthodox 
Babbis  (OriLts,  Onottic  u.  Judaisnu  p.  25).  The  name  Oblias,  r^^H  is  explained  by 
Hausrath  to  mean  ''Jehovah  my  chain,** with  allusion  to  the  NaEirite  vow.  Hitzig. 
(KL  Profheten)  thinks  the  name  may  refer  to  the  staff  called  "bands **  in  Zech.  zi.  f. 
la  it  possible  the  name  may  be  some  confusion  of  Abh  team,  **  father  of  the  people  **  ? 

«  Jamesi25;iil2. 

'  £,g.,  "  on  whom  my  name  has  been  called ;  *'  of.  James  iL  7. 
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bim,  unlike  the  langiugo  of  his  own  Epistle.  Bnt  though  his  speech  is  a9 
different  from  St.  Peter's  as  possible — though  it  proposed  restrictions  where 
he  had  indicated  liberty — ^it  yet  went  farther  than  could  have  been  hoped ; 
farther  than  bigots  either  liked  or  eordiallj  accepted;  and,  above  all,  it 
conceded  the  main  point  at  issue  in  implying  that  circumcision  and  the 
ceremonial  law  were,  as  a  whole,  non-essentiiJ  for  the  (gentiles. 

Bequesting  their  attention,  he  reminded  them  that  Symeon^ — as,  nsing  the 
Hebrew  form  of  the  name,  he  characteristically  calls  his  brother  Apostle— had 
narrated  to  them  the  Divine  intimations  which  led  to  the  call  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  this  he  shows  was  in  accordance  with  ancient  prophecy,  and,  therefore, 
With  Divine  fore-ordination.^  But  obviously — this  was  patent  to  all  Jewa 
alike — ^the  Gentiles  woold  never  accept  the  whole  Mosuc  Law.  Iffis  au- 
thoritative decision,'  therefore,  took  the  form  of  "a  concession  and  a  reserve." 
He  proposed  to  release  the  converted  Gentiles  from  all  but  four  restrictions-- 
whidi  belonged  to  what  was  called  the  Noachian  dispensation* — abstinence, 
namely,  from  things  polluted  by  being  offered  to  idols,^  and  from  fornication, 
and  from  anything  strangled,  and  from  blood."  "  For,"  he  adds,  in  words 
which  are  pregnant  with  more  than  one  significance,  "  Moses  from  of  old  hath 
preachers  in  the  synagogues  in  every  city,  being  read  every  Sabbath  day.'' 
By  tills  addition  he  probably  meant  to  imply  that  since  Moses  was  universally 
read  in  synagogues  attended  both  by  Jews  and  by  Gentile  converts,  we  will 
tell  the  Gentiles  that  this  Law  which  they  hear  read  is  not  universaUy 
binding  on  them,  but  only  so  far  as  charity  to  the  Jew  requires ;  and  we  will 
tell  the  Jews  that  we  have  no  desire  to  abrogate /or  ihem  that  Law  to  whose 
ordinances  they  bear  a  weekly  witness. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  points  in  thb  speech  is  the  argument  deduced 
from  the  prophecy  of  Amos,  which  was  primarily  meant  as  a  prophecy  of  the 
restoration  of  Israel  from  captivity,  but  which  St.  James,  with  a  large 
inmght  into  the  ever-widening  horizons  of  prophecy,  applies  to  the  ideal 
restoration,  the  reception  of  Jehovah  as  their  common  Father  by  the  great 
family  of  man.  Jn  the  rebuilding  of  the  nuned  tabernacle  of  David  he  sees 
the  npraising  of  the  Church  of  Clu-ist  as  an  ideal  temple  to  which  the  Grentiles 
also  shall  be  joined.  Nor  b  it  a  little  striking  that  in  adducing  this  prophecy 
ho  quotes,  not  the  Hebrew,  but  mainly  the  Septnagint.'    The  Greek  differs 

1  As  in  2  Peter  i.  1.    Tkii  is  the  last  mention  of  Peter  in  the  Acta, 

s  Amos  ix.  11, 12.  The  tme  reading  here,  among  numberless  divergences,  seems  to 
be  yim^k  •^  tuMvov  (h,  B,  O),  "it  has  been  known  of  old."  James  affirms  what  Amos 
prophesied,  but  his  speech  is  not  free  from  difficulties.    (See  Baur,  PatiL  i.  124.) 

»  iym  mpipth  but  he  was  only  primus  inier  pcares.    (See  Acts  xr.  6 ;  xxi.  25.) 

^  See  Qen.  ix.  4. 

»  Acts  XV.  20,  iXMFYrfM«mT«r«ia«A«r=fl«-Arf^vTa(ver.  29 :  Xxi.  25)  •AAiiryA,  ==  ^Arf,  "to 
redeem  with  blood"  (Dan.  L  8;  Mai.  I  7).  We  are  told  that  the  Jews  in  the  days  of 
Antiochus  were  ready  to  die  rather  than  tUt^ko^vrmy  Amyt^v^oi. 

*  These  two  restrictions  are  practically  identical,  the  vrucri  being  only  forbidden 
because  they  necessarily  involved  the  eating  of  the  blood.  aV«  cannot  mean  "  the  sheddins 
of  blood"— homicide,  as  some  of  the  Fathers  supposed.  On  "things  stranp^led"  and 
**  Uood"  see  Tert.  Apol,  ix. ;  Soh&ttgen,  Hor.  He6r,  in  loe» ;  Kalisoh  on  Gen.  ix.  4. 

7  irapryoxAtir  (ver.  19)  oocuTs  Only  m  the  LXX 
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essentially  from  tha  Hebrew,  and  differs  from  it  in  the  eesenoe  of  tFi» 
interpretation,  wliich  lies  not  only  in  the  ideal  transference  from  the  Temple 
to  the  Clinroh,  but  in  direct  reference  to  the  Qentiles — vis. : 

''  TJiat  the  retidue  ofmrni  might  seek  after  i^  Lord,  and  all  the  Gkntiles 
upon  whom  My  name- is  called,  saith  the  Loud." 

But  the  Hebrew  says,  much  less  i^poeitely  to  the  purpose  of  the  speaker, 

"  Thai  they,  may  posses  the  renmant  of  Edam,  and  of  all  the  heathen 
opcm  whom  My  name  is  called,  saith  the  Lord." 

The  difference  is  dne  to  one  of  those  numberless  and  often  extraordinary 
Tariations  of  the  orig^inal  text  of  Tvhich  the  Septnagint  is  so  decisive  a  proof, 
and  which  makes  that  rersion  so  interesting  a  study.^  This  application  of 
James  may  be  regarded  as  implicitly  inrolved  even  in  the  Hebrew,  and  is  yet 
more  directJy  supported  by  other  passages;  *  bnt  iiie  fact  that  here  and  else- 
where the  New  Testament  wdt^n  quote  and  argue  from  the  undeniably 
Tariant  renderings  of  the  Septnagint,  quoting  them  from  memory,  and  often 
differing  in  actual  words  both  from  tfaesa  and  from  the  Hebrew,  diows  how 
utterly  removed  was  their  deep  revereaee  for  Scripture  from  any  superstition 
about  the  literal  dictation  of  mere  words  or  letters. 

.  The  debate  was  now  at  an  end,  for  all  the  leaders  had  spoken;  The 
objecUons  had  been  silenced;  the  voice  of  the  chief  elder  had  pronounced  the 
authoritative  conclusion.  It  only  renudned  to  make  that  conclusion  known  to 
those  who  were  immediately  concerned.  The  Apostles  and  Slders  and  the 
whela  Church  therefore  ratified  the  decision,  and  selected  two  of  tiieir  own 
bod^.mmi  of  high  repute — Judas  Bacsabas  and  Silas^ — to  accompany  the 
emissaries  from  the  Church  of  Antioch  on  their  return,  and  to  be  pledges 
&kr  the  genuineness  of  their  written  communication.  The  letter  which  they 
sent  unbodied  their  resolutions*  and  ran  as  follows: — ''The  Apostles  and 
Eldans^  and  brethren  to  the  brethren  from  the  Gentiles  in  Antiooh  and,  Syria 


1  Hie  LXX.  seemB  clearly  to  have  read  D^^  (adAm),  "man,'*  for  Dh)$  {eddm).  Dr. 
Davidson,  Sacr,  Hermen.  p.  462,  goes  so  far  as  to  suppose  that  the  Jews  have  here 
altered  the  Hebrew  text 

2  JV.pL,  Ps.  Ixxxri.  9 ;  zziL  31 ;  di  18 ;  Isa.  xliii.  7. 

>  The  Silas  of  Aots  is,  of  course^  the  Silvantia — the  name  being  Bamaaiaed  for  ooa- 
venience — of  the  Epistles  (1  Thess.  i.  1 ;  2  Thess.  i.  1),  and  perhaps  of  1  Pet.  v.  12.  He 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  Acts  after  the  first  visit  of  St.  Paul  to  Ck>nnth,  and  in  undesigned 
coincidence  with  this  his  name  disappears  in  the  supersoriptioB  of  the  Bpistles  after  that 
time^    (See  Wordsworth,  PhiL  L  L ) 

*  Although  KM  o«  is  omitted  (K,  A,  B,  C,  the  Vulgate  and  Armenian  venions, 
Irenseus,  and  Oiigen,  and  the  mu.  by  D),  I  still  believe  them  to  be  genuine.  Hie  diido- 
matic  evidenoe  seems*  indeed  to  be  against  them,  the  weight  of  the  above  Uncials,  sc. 
beinff  superior  to  that  of  E,  G,  H,  the  majority  of  Cursives,  and  the  Syriac,  Contic,  and 
jfitbiopio  versions.     But  objection  to  the  apparent  pari^  assigned  to  tiie  brethren 


reading  is  shown  by  its  bearing  on  such  debates  as  the  admiswwu  of  laymen  into  eoelesi* 
Mtical  conference^  ke,  Wordsworth  quotes  from  BeveridgfL  Code*  Ckmanum  Ftm2»- 
catus,  p.  20,  the  rule  "  Laiei  ad  judicium  de  dodrma  out  di^c^ptinaMdcUiimiieaferendmm 
nwt^uam  admisai  tunL** 
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snd  OiliciA,  greetmg.^  Since  we  heard  ihftt  some  who  weni  out  from  among  jm 
troubled  yon  with  statements,  subverting^  your  souls,  who  received  no 
in  junction  from  us,'  we  met  together^  and  decided  to  sdect  men  and  send  thoK 
to  you  with  our  beloved  Barnabas  and  Panl,^  persouB^  who  hare  given  up* 
their  lives  for  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jeaus  Christ.^  We  have  therefore 
commissioned  Judas  and  Silas  to  make  in  persmi  the  same  anBOuncement  to  you 
by  word  of  mouth — ^namely,  that  it  is  our  doeiuon,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,'  to  lay  no  further  burden^  upon  you  beyond  these  necessary 
things :  tp  abstain  from  things  offered  to  idols,  and  from  blood,  and  from 
strangled,  and  from  fornication,  in  ke^ng  yourselves  from  which  it  shall  be 
well  with  you.    Farewell."  • 

It  will  be  observed  that  throughout  this  account  I  have  avoided  the  terms- 
**  Council "  and  "  decree."  It  is  only  by  an  unwarrantable  extension  of  t^rms 
that  the  meeting  of  the  Chui'ch  at  Jerusalem  can  be  called  a  "  Council,"  and 
the  word  connotes  a  totally  different  order  of  concepttoua  to  those  that  were 
prevalent  at  that  early  timei  The  so-called  Council  of  Jerusalem  in  no  way 
resembled  the  Greneral  Councils  of  the  Church,  eitlier  in  it9  history,  its 
consUtntion,  or  its  object.  It  was  not  a  convention  of  ordained  delegates,  but 
a  meeting  of  the  entire  Church  of  Jerusalem  to  receive  a  deputation  from 
the  Church  of  Antioch.  Bven  Paul  and  Barnabas  seem  to  have  had  no  vote 
in  the  decision,  though  the  votes  of  a  promiscuous  body  could  certainly 
not  be  more  enlightened  than  theirs,  mnr  was  their  allegiance  due  in  any  way 
to  James.  The  Church  of  Jerusalem  might  out  of  respect  be  coBsulted,  but 
it  had  no  daim  to  superiority,  no  abstract  prerogative  to  bind  its  decbions  on 
the  free  Church  of  God.^<>  The  "  decree  "  of  the  "  Council "  was  little  more 
than  the  wise  recommendation  of  a  single  synod,  addreseed  to  a  particular  dis- 

*  x«*p<*»'»  lit.  "rejoice,"  It  is  a  cnrious  circtimstanoe  that  the  Greek  salutation— for 
the  Heborew  salutation  wotdd  be  O^bi^,  "  Peaoe  "—is  otdy  found  in  the  letter  of  a  Gentile, 
daodius  Lysiu  (xxiii.  26),  and  in  the  letter  of  him  who  must  hare  taken  a  main  part  in 
drawing  up  this  letter  (James  i.  1). 

*  Ayoo-Kcva^ovTw,  lit.,  ''digging  up  from  the  foundations"  (Thuc.  iv.  116). 

*  This  diflMTowal  is  complete,  and  yet  whole  romances  about  counter>missions  in  direct 
ovPosituMi  to  St.  Paul,  and  organised  by  James,  are  securely  built  on  the  expression  in 
GaL  ii.  12,  nvai  awh  'loKupw,  though  it  is  very  little  stronger  than  the  nvii  KaTt\06yTt%  airb 
riff  'lovUias  of  XT.  1,  and  not  so  strong  as  the  m^  i(  rmimp  i$tXBAirpK  hera. 

**  In  ocder,  of  oourse,  that  no  possible  suiq^ioian  mi^  aitaoh  to  the  letter  as  an 
expression  ct  their  real  sentiments^ 

'  I  hare  expressed  the  diffepance  of  avipm  and  ivBpSwam,  but  tha  only  difEerence 
intended  is  that  the  latter  expression  is  more  genezia. 

*  They  were  martyrs  at  least  in.  will  (Alf.). 

7  Gf.  Ex.  xir.  31;  1  Samu  xu.  18.  Hence  the  "Sanoto  Bpaiiu  suggeoante/*  oom- 
monlyprefixed  to  deo'aea  of  Councils. 

B  This  word  (cf.  vet.  10)  stems  to  show  the  hand  of  Peter-(of.  Key.  ii  24). 

*  D,  followed  hy  some  versions^  and  many  Cursives,  has  the  cuxiDua  addition, 
*'  and  whatsoeverye  do  net  wish  to  he  done  to  yourselres,  do  not  to  another.  Farewell, 
walking  in  the  Holy  Spirit.'*  With  these  minimum  requivementiL  inteMfed  to  put- 
Gentiles  on  the  footing  of  ProsidYtes  of  the  Gate,  compare  Lev.  xviL  8—16 ;  xviii.  26. 

i<>  See  Article  xxL  Pope  Benedict  XIY.  says,  ^*8peciem  quandam  et  imaginem 
SynocU  in  praedicta  congregatione  eminere"  {De  Synod,  i  1—6;  ap.  Denton,  Acta 
ii82). 

a  2 
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irict,  and  possessing  only  a  temporary  yalidity.^  It  was,  in  fact,  a  local 
concordat  Little  or  no  attention  has  been  paid  by  the  universal  Church  to 
two  of  its  restrictions ;  a  third,  not  many  years  after,  was  twice  discussed  and 
settled  by  Paul,  on  the  same  general  principles,  but  with  a  by  no  moans 
identical  oonclnsion.'  The  concession  which  it  made  to  the  Gentiles,  in  not 
insisting  on  the  necessity  of  circmncision,  was  equally  treated  as  a  dead  letter 
by  the  Jndaising  party,  and  cost  Paul  the  severest  battle  of  his  lifetime  to 
maintain.  If  this  circular  letter  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  binding  and  final 
decree,  and  if  the  meeting  of  a  single  Church,  not  by  delegates  but  in  the 
person  of  all  its  members,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  Council,  never  was  the 
decision  of  a  Council  less  appealed  to,  and  never  was  a  decree  regarded  as  so 
entirely  inoperative  alike  by  those  who  repudiated  the  validity  of  its  conces- 
Rons,^  and  by  those  who  discussed,  as  though  they  were  still  an  open  question, 
no  less  than  three  of  its  four  restrictions.* 

The  letter  came  to  the  Churches  like  a  message  of  peace.  Its  very  limita- 
tion was,  at  the  time,  the  best  proof  of  its  inspired  wisdom.  Considering  the 
then  state  of  the  Church,  no  decision  could  have  more  clearly  evinced  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.^  It  was  all  the  more  valuable  because 
there  were  so  many  questions  which  it  left  unsolved.  The  heads  of  the 
Church  admitted — and  that  was  something — ^that  circumcision  was  non- 
e98€ntial  to  Gentiles,  and  they  may  seem  to  have  indulged  in  an  extreme 
liberality  in  not  pressing  the  distinction  between  clean  and  unclean  meats, 
and,  above  aU,  in  not  insisting  on  the  abstinence  from  the  flesh  of  swine.  By 
these  concesfflons  they  undoubtedly  removed  great  difficulties  from  the  path  of 
Gentile  converts.  But,  after  all,  a  multitude  of  most  pressing  questions 
remained,  and  left  an  opening  for  each  party  to  hold  almost  exactly  the  same 
opinions  as  before.  A  Gentile  was  not  to  be  compelled  to  circumcision  and 
Hosaism.  Good ;  but  might  it  not  be  infinitely  better  for  him  to  accept  them  ? 
Might  there  not  have  been  in  the  minds  of  Jewish  Christians,  as  in  those  of 
later  Babbb,  a  belief  that  "  even  if  Gentiles  observe  the  seven  Noachian  pre- 
eepts,  they  do  not  receive  the  same  reward  as  Israelites  P  "  ^  It  is,  at  any  rate, 
clear  that  neither  now  nor  afterwards  did  the  Judaisers  admit  Paul's  dogmatic 
principles,  as  subsequently  stated  to  the  Gtdatians  and  Bomans.    Probably 

J  Hooker,  Eccl.  Pol.  TV,  xl.  6.  *  Rom.  xiv. ;  1  Cor.  viiL 

B  Qal.  iiL  1 ;  v.  2,  and  passim.  It  is  aBtonishing  to  find  that  even  Jtutin  declares  the 
eating  of  tlittK&Bvra  to  be  as  bad  as  idolatry,  and  will  hold  no  intercourse  with  those  who 
do  iiiDial,  c,  Trvpk.  S5) ;  but  the  reason  was  that  by  that  time  (as  in  the  days  of  tho 
Maccabees)  it  haa  been  adopted  by  the  heathen  as  a  test  of  apostasy.  And  oompan 
1  Cor.  X.  20,  21.    (RitsohL  iu,  Kath,  Kirch,  310,  2nd  ed.) 

4  St.  Paul  discusses  the  question  of  meats  offered  to  idols  without  the  remotest 
reference  to  this  decree,  and  the  Western  Church  have  never  held  themselves  bound  to 
abstain  "from  thinra  strangled,"  and  from  blood  (Aug.  e,  Faust,  xxxiL  13).  St.  Paul's 
riknce  about  the  decree  when  he  writes  to  the  Romans  perhaps  rises  from  its  pro- 
Hdional  and  partial  oharaoter.  It  was  only  addressed  to  the  Gentile  converts  of 
'*  Antioch,  Syria,  and  Cilida." 

^  "Ilsvirantque  le  seul  moyen  d*^hapi>er  aux  grands  questions  est  de  ne  pas  lea 
r^udre  .  .  .  de  husser  les  probldmes  s'user  et  mourir  faute  de  raison  d*6tre  **  (Kenan, 
«.P.  93) 

•  AbhSda  Zara,  f .  8,  L 
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they  regarded  him,  at  the  beet,  as  the  Ananias  for  future  Eleazers.^  Above 
aU,  the  burning  question  of  social  relations  remained  untouched,  l^tus  haC 
been  circumcised  as  the  only  condition  on  which  the  members  of  the  Chuieh 
at  Jerusalem  would  let  him  move  on  an  equal  footing  among  themselTes.  ft 
was  all  very  well  for  them  to  decide  witii  more  or  less  indifference  about 
"  choots  learets,^^  "  the  outer  world,'*  "  people  elsewhere,"  "  those  afar,"  •  as 
though  they  could  much  more  easily  contemplate  the  toleration  of  uncircum- 
cised  Christians,  provided  that  they  were  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind  in 
distant  cities ;  but  a  Jew  was  a  Jew,  even  if  he  lived  in  the  wilds  of  Isauria 
or  the  burnt  plains  of  Phrygia ;  and  how  did  this  decision  at  Jerusalem  help 
him  to  face  the  practical  question,  "  Am  I,  or  am  I  not,  to  share  a  common 
table  with,  to  submit  to  the  daily  contact  of  people  that  eat  freely  of  thai 
which  no  true  Jew  can  think  of  without  a  thrill  of  horror — the  unclean 
beast  P" 

These  were  the  questions  which,  after  aU,  could  only  be  left  to  the  solution 
of  time.  The  prejudices  of  fifteen  centuries  could  not  be  removed  in  a  day. 
Alike  the  more  enlightened  and  the  more  bigoted  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  con- 
tinued to  think  very  much  as  they  had  thought  before,  until  the  darkness  of 
prejudice  was  scattered  by  the  broadening  light  of  history  and  of  reason. 

The  genuinenesB  of  this  cyclical  letter  is  evinced  by  its  extreme  naturalnessi 
A  religious  romancist  could  not  possibly  have  invented  anything  which  left  so 
much  unsolved.  And  this  genuineness  also  accounts  for  the  startling  appear- 
ance of  a  grave  moral  crime  among  things  so  purely  ceremonial  as  particular 
kinds  of  food.  There  is  probably  no  other  period  in  the  history  of  the  world 
at  which  the  Aposties  would  have  found  it  needful  to  tell  their  Grentile  con- 
verts to  abstain  from  fornication,  as  well  as  from  things  offered  to  idols,  things 
strangled,  and  blood.  The  first  of  these  four  prohibitions  was  perfectly  intd- 
ligible,  because  it  must  have  been  often  necessary  for  a  Gentile  Christian  to 
prove  to  his  Jewish  brethren  that  he  had  no  hankering  after  the  "  abominable 
idolatries "  which  he  had  so  recently  abandoned.  The  two  next  prohibitions 
were  dedbiible  as  a  concession  to  the  indefinable  horror  with  which  the  Jews 
and  many  other  Eastern  races  regarded  the  eating  of  the  blood,  which  they 
considered  to  be  "  the  very  life."^  But  only  at  such  a  period  as  this  could  a 
moral  pollution  have  been  placed  on  even  apparentiy  the  same  footing  as 
matters  of  purely  national  prejudice.    That  the  reading  is  correct,^  and  that 

1  See  Pfleiderer,  iL  13.  '  Acti  it  80,  ol  <tf  lutM&i^ ;  Col.  iv.  5,  ot  ;^#. 

s  Oen.  iz.  4 ;  Lev.  xviL  14.  So  too  Koran,  Sur.  v.  4.  See  B&hr,  Symbclik^  ii  207. 
On  the  other  hand,  *'  the  blood "  was  a  special  delicaoy  to  the  heathen  (Horn.  Od,  UL 
470 ;  xviii.  44 ;  Ov.  MeL  xil.  154) ;  and  hence  "  thingi  strangled  *'  were  with  them  a 
conunon  article  of  food.  Bntilius  calls  the  Jew,  "Hnmanis  animal  dissociate  cibia  **  {It  i. 
384).  Even  this  restriction  involved  a  most  inconvenient  necessity  for  never  eatinc  anv  meat 
bat  koiher,  i.«.,  meat  prepared  hj  Jewish  butchers  in  special  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
alanghtering  (nsTno).  It  would  more  or  less  necessitate  what  would  he,  to  a  Gentile  at 
Any  rate,  most  repellent— the  "cophinus  foenumque  supellez"  (Juv.  SaL  iii  14),  which 
were,  for  these  reasons,  the  peculiaritjr  of  the  Jew  (Sidon.  Bp,  viL  6). 

*  There^  is  not  the  faintest  atom  of  probability  in  Bentleirs  conlecture  of  inSpxcta.  At 
the  same  time,  it  must  be  noted  as  an  extraordmar^  stretch  of  liberality  on  the  part  of 
the  Judaisers  not  to  require  tiie  abstention  from  swme's  flesh  hj  their  Gentile  brethr* 
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the  thiiig  forl^ddoi  is  the  siu  of  fomietitioii,^  not  idolatry,  or  mixed  marmges^ 
or  marriages  between  blood  relatioiiB  (1  Cor.  v.  1),  or  second  marriages 
(1  Tim.  iii.  2),  or  any  of  the  other  expkaations  in  which  an  astonished  exegesis 
has  taken  refnge,  most  be  regarded  ae  eertain.  How,  then,  can  the  fact  be 
accounted  for  ?  Only  by  the  bovzidlees  profligacy  of  heathendom ;  only  by 
the  stem  pwity  of  Christian  morale.  Hie  Jews,  as  a  nation,  were  probably 
the  purest  among  all  the  races  of  mankind ;  yet  e^en  they  did  not  regard  this 
sin  as  being  the  moral  crime  which  Christianity  teaches  us  to  consider  it;  ^ 
and  they  lived  in  the  nudst  of  a  world  which  regarded  it  ae  so  completely  a 
matter  of  indifference  that  Socmtes  has  no  censure  for  it,^  and  Cicero  declares 
that  no  Pagan  moralist  had  ever  dreamt  of  meeting  it  with  an  absolute  pro- 
hibition.^ What  is  it  that  has  made  tlie  difference  in  the  aspect  which  sensu- 
ality wears  to  the  ancient  and  to  the  modem  conscience  ?  I  hare  no  hesitation 
in  answering  that  the  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  purity  which  every  page  of 
the  New  Testament  breathes  and  inspires,  and  specially  in  the  words  of  our 
Blessed  Lord,  and  in  the  arguments  of  St.  Paul.  If  the  blush  of  modesty  on 
youthful  cheeks  is  a  holy  thing,  if  it  be  fatal  alike  to  indiridualB  and  to  nations 
"  to  bum  away  in  mad  waste  **  the  most  precious  gifts  of  life,  if  debauchery 
be  a  curse  and  stun  whidi  more  than  any  other  has  eaten  into  the  heart  of 
human  happiness,  then  the  saintly  benefactor  to  whose  spirituality  we  owe  the 
inestimable  boon  of  having  impressed  these  truths  upon  the  youi^  of  eveiy 
Christian  land  is  he  who— tavght  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord — flowed  more 
deariy,  more  calmly,  more  eonvincmgly  than  any  human  being  has  ever 
shown,  the  trae  heinoasness,  the  debasing  tendency,  Hie  infusive  virulence  of 
sins  which,  through  the  body,  strike  their  venom  and  infix  their  cancer  into 

riovftoTot  Barrw  av  anoOavoi  i^  xo^pctoi'  ^yot,  Sext.  Emp:  §60  Tftc  J7.  Y.  4;  Sml  Bp.  108, 22; 
MMTob.  SaL  u,  4).    This  abstinence  was  common  in  the  East  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxix.  11). 

1  The  notion  that  iram^£a  can  mean  things  sold  {wtprmn)  in  the  maiket  after  idol  feasts 
is  also  utterly  untenable.  See  the  question  examined  by  Bavr,  PmuL  i.  146,  a§q. 
Besides,  the  four  prohibitions  correspond  to  those  attributed  to  Peter  in  Ps.  Clem.  San, 

viL  4,  where  fiii  inBoBipirms  fUwv  —  impreMu 

3  In  point  of  fact  the  Jews  probably  regarded  the  «ther  tiiree  things  with  infinitely 
{^•eater  horror  than  this.  The  practice  even  of  their  own  Babbis,  though  veiled  vmdv 
certain  decent  forms,  was  far  looser  than  it  should  have  been,  as  is  proved  by  passages 
in  the  Talmud  (GitUn,  f.  90;  Jomm,  f.  16,  2 ;  Selden,  Ux,  Htbr.  ill.  17). 

>  Xen.  Mem.  iii.  13. 

*  This  passage  is  remarkable  as  coming  from  one  of  the  purest  of  all  anaient  writers 
(Ck.  firo  Cad,  zx. ;  cf.  Ter.  Adelpk.  i.  2,  21).  The  elder  Oato  was  regarded  as  a  model 
of  stem  Roman  virtue,  yet  what  would  be  tnought  in  Christian  days  of  a  man  who  spoke 
'  and  acted  as  he  did?  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  2,  31.)  If  Cato  could  so  regani  the  sin,  what  must 
,\  have  been  the  vulgar  estimate  of  it?  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  letter  was 
'  addressed  to  Jews  and  Gentiles  alike  familiar  with  an  opoch  in  which,  as  indeed  for 
many  previous  centuries,  this  crime,  and  crimes  yet  more  neinons,  formed  a  reoo^pised 
part  of  the  rdigioua  wonhip  of  certain  divinities  (cf .  Barodi  vi  43 ;  Btrabo,  riii.  6) ; 
and  in  which  the  pages  of  writers  who  reek  with  stains  like  tiiieee  formed  a  ^ai  of  the 
current  literature.  Few  cironmstancea  can  show  more  clearly  the  change  whidi  GSuisti- 
anity  has  wrought.  But  to  every  reader  of  the  letter  the  inunediate  hnk  of  connexion 
between  liimXAhna  and  irepi^iA  would  be  but  too  obrious.  Further,  it  should  be  steadily 
observed  that  the  allusions— stem  yet  tender,  nnoompremising  vet  merciful— of  St. 
PauVs  own  Epistles  to  the  prevalence  of  this  sin,  show  most  decidedly  that  if  conversion 
at  once  revealed  to  Christians  its  true  heinousneas.  it  often  failed  to  shield  them  against 
temptation  to  its  commission. 
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the  tool;  of  flins  wliieh  hare  thra  peenHar  smfolness — %ai  thej  xtoi  onij 
^i&atrQj  the  peace  and  endanger  the  salvation  of  the  soul  whidi  is  responsifok 
for  itself,  but  also  the  souls  of  others,  whidi,  in  consequence  of  tiie  sinner's 
gmltj  inflnenee,  maj  remain  impenitent,  yet  for  the  sake  of  whieh,  no  less  than 
for  Ida  own,  Christ  died. 


CHAPTER  XXm. 

8T.  PBTBB  AND  ST.  PAIXL  AT  AKTIOCR. 

•*8eparati  epulis,  discreti  cubiKbus.** — ^Tac.  ^.  v.  6. 

'*  At  ais  Ecdesia  est  sancta,  Patres  sunt  sanoti.  Bene ;  sed  Ecclesia  quamlibet 
wncta  tamen  oo^^ttur  dicere  Bemitte  nobis  peccata  nostra.  Sic  Patree  quaniHbet 
•ancti  per  remisBioDem  peccatomm  salvati  sunt." — Luthbb,  Otmm.  on  Gaiat,  L 

BucH,  then,  was  the  resnlt  of  the  appeal  upon  which  the  Judaisers  had 
insisted ;  and  so  far  as  the  main  issue  was  concerned  the  Judaisers  had  been 
defeated.  Hie  Apostles,  in  almost  indignantly  repudiating  the  claim  of  those 
men  to  express  their  opinions,  had  given  them  a  rebuff.  They  had  intimated 
their  dislike  that  the  peace  of  Churches  should  be  thus  agitated,  and  had 
declared  that  circumcision  was  not  to  be  demanded  from  the  Gentiles.  It 
needed  but  a  small  power  of  lo^c  to  see  that,  Christianity  being  what  it  was, 
the  decision  at  least  implied  that  conyerts,  whether  Jews  or  Grentiles,  were  to 
bear  and  forbear,  and  to  meet  together  as  equals  in  all  religious  and  social 
gatherings.  The  return  of  the  delegates  was  therefore  hailed  with  joy  in 
Antioch,  and  the  presence  of  able  and  enlightened  teachers  like  Judas  and 
Silas,  who  really  were  what  the  Pharisaic  party  had  falsely  claimed  to  be — 
the  direct  exponents  of  the  views  of  the  Apostles— diffused  a  general  sense  of 
unity  and  confidence.  After  a  brief  stay,  these  two  emissaries  returned  to 
Jerusalem.*  On  Silas,  however,  the  spell  of  Paul's  greatness  had  been  so 
powerfully  exercised  that  he  came  back  to  Antioch,  and  threw  in  his  lot  for 
some  time  with  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Grentiles*. 

Paul,  in  fact,  by  the  intensity  of  his  convictions,  the  enlightenment  of  his 
understanding,  the  singleness  of  his  purpose,  had  made  himself  completely 
master  of  the  situation.  He  had  come  to  the  very  forefront  in  the  guidance 
of.  the  Church.  The  future  of  Christianity  rested  with  the  Gentiles,  and  to 
the  Gentiles  the  acts  and  writings  of  Paul  were  to  be  of  greater  importance 
than  those  of  all  the  other  Apostles.  His  Apostolate  had  been  decisively 
recognised.    He  had  met  Peter  and  John,  and  even  the  awe-inspiring  brother 

>  The  true  leading  is  not  wpht  tov«  'AinxmJAov*,  as  in  our  version,  but  "to  those  who 
•ent  them  "  (irp^  n^  Imrtrrrikamnt  aimnk — «,  A,  B,  0,  T>), 

2  The  reading  of  our  version,  ver.  34,  "NotwithstandiBg  it  pleased  Silas  to  abide 
there  still, **  is  ^  pragmatic  gloss  of  a  few  MSS.,  to  which  T>  adds  ^hk  6k  low«a«  «irop  v^. 
It  is  not  found  in  m,  A,  6,  O,  E,  H.  Of  course,  either  this  fact  or  the  return  of 
Bilas  is  implied  by  ver.  40,  but  the  separate  insertion  of  it  is  exactly  one  of  those 
iriTialities  which  andent  writers  are  far  less  apt  than  modems  to  record. 
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of  the  Lord,  in  conference,  and  found  himself  so  completely  their  equal  in  the 
gifts  of  ihe  Holy  Ghost,  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  resist  hia 
credentials.  He  had  greatly  enlarged  their  horizon,  and  they  had  added 
nothing  to  him.  He  had  returned  from  Jerusalem  more  than  ever  conscious 
of  himself,  conscious  of  his  own  power,  clear  in  his  future  purposes.  He 
inspired  into  the  Church  of  Antioch  hb  own  conyictions  with  a  force  which 
no  one  could  resist. 

But  since  the  letter  from  Jerusalem  suggested  so  many  inquiries,  and  laid 
down  no  universal  -principle,  it  was  inevitable  that  serious  complications 
should  subsequently  arise.  A  scene  shortly  occurred  which  tested  to  the 
extremest  degree  the  intellectual  firmness  and  moral  courage  of  St.  PauL  St. 
Peter  seems  about  this  time  to  have  begun  that  course  of  wider  journeys 
which,  little  as  we  know  of  them,  carried  him  in  some  way  or  other  to  his 
final  martyrdom  at  Rome.  We  do  not  again  hear  of  his  presence  at  Jerusalem. 
John  continued  there  in  aU  probability  for  many  years,  and  Peter  may  have 
felt  his  presence  needless ;  nor  is  it  unlikely  that,  as  Peter  dwelt  on  the  wider 
views  which  he  had  learnt  from  intercourse  with  his  brother  Apostle,  he  may 
have  found  himself  less  able  to  sympathise  with  the  more  Judaic  Christianity 
of  James.  At  any  rate,  we  find  him  not  long  after  this  period  at  Antioch,  and 
there  so  frankly  adopting  the  views  of  St  Paul,  that  he  not  only  extended  to 
all  Grentilcs  the  free  intercourse  which  he  had  long  ago  interchanged  with 
Cornelius,  but  seems  in  other  and  more  marked  ways  to  have  laid  aside  the 
burden  of  Judaism.^  •  Paul  could  not  but  hare  rejoiced  at  this  public  proof 
that  the  views  of  the  Apostle  of  the  circumcision  were,  on  thb  momentous 
subject,  identical  with  his  own.  But  this  happiness  was  destined  to  be 
seriously  disturbed.  As  the  peace  of  the  Church  of  Antioch  had  been  pre- 
viously troubled  by  '*  certain  which  came  down  from  Jerusalem,"  so  it  was 
now  broken  by  the  arrival  of  "  certain  from  James.*'  Up  to  this  time,  in  the 
AgapsB  of  Antioch,  the  distinction  of  Jew  and  (^entile  had  been  merged  in  a 
common  Christianity,  and  this  equal  brotherhood  had  been  countenanced  by 
the  presence  of  the  Apostle  who  had  Hved  from  earliest  discipleship  in  the 
closest  intercourse  with  Christ.  But  now  a  doud  suddenly  came  over  this 
frank  intercourse.'  Under  the  influence  of  timidity,  the  plastic  nature  of 
Peter,  susceptible  as  it  always  was  to  the  impress  of  the  moment,  began  to 
assume  a  new  aspect.  His  attitude  to  the  Gentile  converts  was  altered.  "  He 
began  to  draw  away  and  separate  himself,'*  in  order  not  to  offend  the  rigid 
adherents  of  the  Lord's  brother.^  It  is  not  said  that  they  claimed  any  direct 
authority,  or  were  armed  with  any  express  commission ;  but  they  were  strict 
Jews,  who,  however  much  they  might  tolerate  the  non-observance  of  the  Law 
by  Gantiles,  looked  with  suspicion — ^perhaps  almost  with  horror— on  any  Jew 

1  GaL  iL  14,  i0vutS»t  iral  ovx  'lovSoMMC  ^m.  Nothing  definite  can  be  made  of  the 
fxadition  that  St.  Peter  was  fint  Bishop  of  Antioch. 

*  If  the  reading  ^k^w  in  OaL  iL  12  were  n^ht  it  could  only  point  to  James  himself ; 
but  this  would  have  been  a  fact  which  tradition  could  not  have  f oigotten.  and  James 
seems  never  to  have  left  Jerusalem. 

*  GaL  iL  12,  MmJikfp  mI  A^Mpi^cy  javr^r. 
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frho  repudiated  obligations  which,  for  him  at  any  rate,  they  regarded  ae 
stringent  and  sacred.^  A  false  shame,  a  fear  of  what  these  men  might 
say,  dislike  to  face  a  censure  which  would  acquire  force  from  those 
accumulated  years  of  habit  which  the  vision  of  Joppa  had  modified,  but  noi 
neutralised — ^perhaps  too  a  bitter  recollection  of  all  he  had  gone  through  on  a 
former  occasion  when  he  '*  had  gone  in  unto  men  uncircumcised  and  eaten 
with  them" — led  Peter  into  downright  hypocrisy.'  Without  any  acknowledged 
eluuige  of  view,  without  a  word  of  public  explanation,  he  suddenly  changed  his 
course  of  life,  and  it  was  almost  inevitable  that  the  other  Jewish  Christians 
should  follow  this  weak  and  vacillating  example.  The  Apostle  who  **  seemed 
to  be  a  pillar  *'  proved  to  be  a ''  reed  shaken  with  the  wind."'  To  the  grief 
and  shame  of  Paul,  even  Barnabas — ^Barnabas,  his  fellow-worker  in  the 
Churches  of  the  Gentiles — even  Barnabas,  who  had  stood  side  by  side  with  liim 
to  plead  for  the  liberty  of  the  Gentiles  at  Jerusalem,  was  swept  away  by  the 
flood  of  inconsistency,  and  in  remembering  that  he  was  a  Levite  forgot  that  he 
was  a  Christian.  In  fact,  a  strong  Jewish  reaction  set  in.  There  was  no 
question  of  charity  here,  but  a  question  of  principle.  To  eat  with  the  Gentiles, 
to  live  as  do  the  Gentiles,  was  for  a  Jew  either  right  or  wrong.  Interpreted  in 
the  light  of  those  truths  which  lay  at  the  very  bases  of  the  Gospel,  it  was 
right ;  and  if  the  Church  was  to  be  one  and  indivisible,  the  agreement  that  the 
Gentiles  were  not  to  put  on  the  yoke  of  Mosaism  seemed  to  imply  that  they 
were  not  to  lose  status  by  declining  to  do  so.  But  to  shilly-shally  on  the 
matter,  to  act  in  one  way  to-day  and  in  a  different  way  to-morrow,  to  let  the 
question  of  friendly  intercourse  depend  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  people 
wlio  were  supposed  to  represent  the  stem  personality  of  James,  could  not  under 
any  circumstances  be  right.  It  was  monstrous  that  the  uncircumcised  Gentile 
eonvert  was  at  one  time  to  be  treated  as  a  brother,  and  at  another  to  be  shunned 
as  though  he  were  a  Pariah.  This  was  an  uncertain,  underhand  sort  of  pro- 
cedure, which  St.  Paid  could  not  for  a  moment  sanction.  He  coidd  not  stand 
by  to  see  the  triumph  of  the  Pharisaic  party  over  the  indecision  of  men  like 
Peter  and  Barnabas.  For  the  moral  weakness  which  succumbs  to  impulse  ho 
had  the  deepest  tenderness,  but  he  never  permitted  himself  to  maintain  a  truce 
with  the  interested  selfishness  which,  at  a  moment's  notice,  would  sacrifice  a 
duty  to  avoid  an  inconvenience.  Paul  saw  at  a  glance  that  Kephas^  (and  Did 
Hebrew  name  seemed  best  to  suit  the  Hebraic  defection)  was  wrong — ^wroug 

1  How  aiudoos  James  wai  to  conciliate  the  inflammable  multitude  who  were  "zealous 
for  the  Law  **  !■  apparent  from  Acts  xxi.  24. 

*  The  forger  of  the  letter  of  Peter  to  JamM,  printed  at  the  head  of  the  Clementine 
BcmSiie^  deraly  resents  the  expression,  §  2.  But  St  Peter's  "  hypocrisy  "  consisted  in 
"  baring  implied  an  objection  which  he  did  not  really  feel,  or  which  his  previoos  custom 
did  not  justify  **  ( Jowett,  QaL  i  245).  It  is  idle  to  say  that  this  shows  the  non-«zi8tence 
of  the  ''decree;**  that,  as  I  have  shown,  left  the  question  of  intercourse  with  the 
0«rtiles  entirely  undefined. 

s  See  Hausrath,  p.  252.  "  Boldness  and  timidity— first  boldness,  then  timidity— were 
the  characteristics  of  his  nature"  (Jowett,  L  243).  See  also  Excursus  XYH.,  "  St.  John 
and  St.  PauL** 

*  GaL  iL  11,  K#««  (Hi  A,  B,  C). 
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intelleckially*  if  not  momllj-^ftiul  ihni  he  was  mainly  re^Kmsible  for  Uie  wrong- 
into  whidli  tbe  others  had  been  bstnysd  by  his  eaampls.  He  «Ud  not,  thevs- 
fore,  hesiliaie  io  withaiand  him  to  iiie  iace.  It  was  no  oecaston  for  private 
reuMmstEaafle;  the  repioof  must  he  as  pabUc  as  U»  wrong,  or  the  whole  eaase 
might  be  penoaaently  impsriUecL  Perhiq^  £sw  things  deiMnds.  firmer  reso* 
lation  than  the  open  blame  of  those  who  in  age  md  position  are  sopetior  io 
onrselyes.  For  one  who  iiad  been  a  fiente  psneentor  of  OfaristiaBs  to  reboke 
one  who  had  lived  in  daily  iatereoorae  with  Ohrist  was  a  very  hard  task.  It 
was  still  more  painfol  to  znimlTe  Baraahis  and  other  friends  in  the  same  cen- 
sure ;  bat  ihat  was  what  duty  demanded,  and  dnty  was  a  thing  from  whidi 
Psol  never  shiank. 

Rising  at  soBie  pnblie  goUieriog  x>f  the  Chnrcsh,  At  which  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles  were  present,  he  pointedly  addreesed  Peter  in  langaage  weU  oaknlaled 
to  show  him  that  he  stood  eondemned.^  "  If  thou,'*  he  said  before  them  aU, 
"  being  a  bom  Jew,  art  living  Gentile  fashion  and  not  Jew  faehion,  how^  oaost 
then  try 3  to  compel  ihe  Gentiles  to  Jndaiae  P  "  ^  So  far  his  language eomplaiaed 
of  his  brother  Apostle's  inconsistcoey  vatiMr  than  of  his  present  eondnet.  It 
was  intended  to  reveal  the  incensisteney  whiofa  Peter  had  wished  to  hide.  It 
directly  chai^ged  him  with  having  done  the  very  thing  which  his  preasBt  with- 
drawal from  Gentile  communion  was  meant  io  veil  **  Ton  have  been  liviogns 
a  Gentile Guristian  in  the  midst  of  Gcmtile  Christians;  yen  may  alter  yonr 
line  at  this  moment,  font  such  has  been  yonr  delibemte  oondnet.  I^ow«  if  it  is 
UBoeeessary  f^  yon,  «  bc»m  Jew,  to  keep  the  Law,  how  «an  it  be  noenmry, 
even  as  a  eonnsel  of  perfection,  that  the  Gentiles  should  do  so  P  Yet  it  mnst 
be  necessary,  or  At  least  desisahle,  if,  short  of  this,  you  do  not  even  oonahkir 
the  Gentiles  w<Nrthy  of  your  daily  interoonrae.  If  yonr  present  separation 
means  that  y«u  eonsider  k  to  "be  n  contamination  to  oat  with  them,  yon  nre 
practically  forcing  them  to  be  like  you  in  all  respects.  Be  it  so,  if  sach  is  yonr 
view ;  but  let  that  view  be  clearly  nmlerstoad.  The  Ghnrch  mnst  not  be  de- 
ceived as  to  what  yenr  cnample  hat  been.  If  indeed  that  cenduet  wns  wrong;, 
ih^i  say  80,  and  let  «s  know  yenr  reasons ;  but  if  that  condnct  was  moi  wioog, 
then  it  ooaeedes  the  entire  ecpiality  a^d  Uberty  which  in  the  name  «f  Christ  we 
chum  for  eur  Gentile  brethren,  and  yon  have  left  yourself  no  further  xight  to 
CAst  a  doubt  «n  ibis  by  your  present  behaviour.''  It  has  been  the  opinion  of 
some  that  St  Panl*sactnal  speech  to  Pe4er  ended  with  thss  question,  and  timt 
the  rest  of  the  chapter  is  an  argument  addressed  to  the  Ghilatians.  But 
though,  in  his  eager  writing,  St.  Paul  naay  unconsdouBly  pass  from  what  he 

1  CbL  ii.  U,  man^fmrnvpAfot  ^v,  Tim  is  the  wsrd  whiob  nvM  sack  bitter  «ff«aoe  to  the 
f  oi^»er  of  the  CtaiHntme  M<mnlici,  xvii.  18, 19.  **  TImu  4idtt  withptead  me  as  an  ofipo- 
nent^cMM'CMr&rSwn^BKCfKi)  .  .  .  If  IhiicaHftiaen— tlwn>ndU«ny>w|nfim)thoaaQenaest 
God  wlft9f««MledChiisttoaie,'*ko.,  and  nosh  miMie-to  tha«aaB0-«ffoct. 

3  Gal.  ii.  14.  The  wrong  aerate  in  ov;i*lovaar<cMs  may  be  a  Oiliaiim.  'Bakmntky  the 
editonriuraldiivB  xmimtUimmi,  The  ip'khxtti «f  the  best  M68.  in  ICor.  tx.  10  isaapported 
by  the  occunvnce  of  iAvlc  ia  uiMriptioiu. 

*  aFoyKo^fif,  "are  by  your  present  conduct  practically  obliging."  "He  i^aa  b^  a 
Gentile,  and  wanted  to  make  the  Gentiles  altogether  Jews*'  (Jowett,  Oalai,  i.  244). 
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said  in  ibe  astraiblj  at  Antioeh  to  tiie  argament  which  he  addressed  to  apoB- 
iatisiag  eonrerta  in  Galatia,  yet  he  eaa  hard!  j  have  thrown  awaj  the  opportaatty 
of  impreastag  his  clear  convictions  on  this  subject  npon  Peter  and  ^e  Ohoreh 
of  Antkx^.  He  wished  to  drije  home  the  sole  legitimate  and  logical  oonsc. 
qwMice  of  the  points  already  eatablialied ;  and  we  ean  scarcely  dodbt  that  he 
nscd  on  this  occasion  some  of  those  striking  arguments  whidi  w«  shall 
anbseqnently  examine  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Qalatiaas.^ 

They  all  torn  on  the  great  trmth  over  which  the  Holy  fipirit  had  now  giren 
htm  so  firm  a  grasp — ^the  troth  of  Justification  by  ilaiih  akne.  if  no  man 
could  see  salTation  sare  by  means  of  faith,  and  on  account  of  OhtiBfs  Berey, 
then  ereii  for  the  Jew  the  Law  was  superfluous.  The  Jew,  however,  might, 
on  grounds  of  national  patriotism,  blameleasly  continiie  the  obserrttncas  which 
were  aneiant  and  venerable,'  provided  that  he  did  not  trust  in  thorn.  But  tihe 
G^tile  was  in  no  way  bound  by  them,  and  to  treat  him  as  an  inferior  beoanse 
of  this  iBUBanity  was  to  act  in  contradiction  to  the  first  principles  af  Qhristian 
iaiih.  The  aontraated  views  of  St.  Paul  and  of  the  Judaista  were  here 
brought  into  distinct  collision,  and  thereby  into  the  full  light  on  which 
depended  Uieir  sohition.  iVdth  without  the  Law,  sud  the  Judaasts,  means  a 
aiate  of  Gentile  "  sinfulness."  Eaith  with  the  Law,  replied  St.  Paul,  means 
that  Christ  has  died  in  vain.^  Among  good  and  holy  men  love  would  still  be 
the  girdle  of  perf ectness ;  bat  when  the  controversy  waxed  fierce  between 

^  See  on  OaL  IL  15— 21,  v^fra,  p.  416^ 

'  S«e  «ome  adimxaUe  renuurks  on  the  subject  in  Auguitine,  £p.  Ixxxii  He  acgacs 
that,  after  the  revelation  of  faith  in  Christ,  the  ordinances  of  the  Law  had  lost  their 
life :  bvt  that  jnst  as  the  bodies  of  the  dead  ought  to  be  honourably  conducted,  -with  bo 
feigned  honour,  but  with  real  sokmnity  to  ibe  tomb,  and  not  to  be  at  once  deserted  to 
the  abuse  of  enemies  or  the  attacks  of  dogs— so  there  was  need  thai  the  respect  for  the 
Mosaic  loM  should  not  be  instantly  or  rudely  flung  aside.  But,  he  says,  that  even  for  a 
Jewish  Christian  to  obeerve  what  could  still  be  observed  of  the  Law  after  it  had  been 
afarogated  by  Qod  s  own  purpose  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  would  be  to  act  the 
part,  not  of  one  who  honours  the  dead,  but  of  one  who  tears  out  of  their  resting- 
plaees  the  buried  adies  of  the  sUin. 

s  Holsteia,  ProUMianUnbibdt  729.  This  dissenaon-^f  disseasion  it  could  be  called— 
between  the  two  great  Apostles  will  shock  those  only  who,  in  defiance  of  all  Scripturs,. 
persist  in  regarding  the  Apostles  as  specimens  of  supernatural  perfection.  Of  course,  the- 
•Ronof  goMi  men,  even  if  thev  be  mere  errors  of  ^miditv  on  one  side  aad  veheaMueeon 
the  other,  will  always  expose  them  to  the  taunts  of  infidels.  But  when  Celsus  talks  of 
the  Apostles  "inveighing  against  each  other  so  shamefully  in  their  quarrels,**  he  is 
gnflty—eo  fisr  as  the  New  Teetaacient  aooount  of  the  Apeetles  is  oonoenied — of  msa 
calumoy  {op,  Ork.  c.  GeU.  v.  64).  The  "  blot  of  error,'*  of  which  Por{>hyry  aeoused  St. 
Peter,  shows  only  that  he  was  human,  and  neither  Gospels  nor  Epistles  attempt  to 
conceal  his  weaknesses.  The  "petulance  of  language "  with  which  he  cfaanee  St.  Paul 
finds  no  justification  in  the  stem  and  solemn  tone  of  this  rebuke;  and  to  deduce  from 
this  dispute  **  the  Ue  of  a  pretended  decree  '*  is  a  mere  abuse  of  argument.  We  may  set 
aside  at  once,  not  without  a  feeling  of  shame  and  sorrow,  the  suggestion  (Clem.  Alex,  ap, 
Euseb.  H.  E.  i.  12)  that  this  KepiMs  was  not  St.  Peter,  but  one  of  the  Seventy  ;  and  the 
monstrous  fancy — ^monstrous,  though  stated  by  no  less  a  man  than  Origen  (ap.  Jer.  Ep, 
ezii),  and  adopted  by  no  less  a  man  than  Chrsrsostom  {ad  loe.\  and  f<»^atime  by 
Jerome— that  the  whole  was  a  soeae  acted  between  the  two  Aj>ostles  for  a  doctrinal  pur- 
pose !  As  if  such  dissimidation  would  not  have  been  infinitely  more  discnditaUe  to 
them  than  a  temporary  disagreement  in  conduct !  The  way  in  which  St.  Peter  bore  the 
rebuke,  and  forgave  and  loved  him  who  administered  it,  is  ien-thouiandfold  more  to  hia 
honour  than  the  momentary  inconsistency  is  to  his  disgrace. 
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inspired  conYiciion  on  the  one  side,  and  designing  particolarism  on  the  otheiv 
hard  terms  were  used.  "  Yonr  principle  is  a  nullification  of  Moses,  of  inspira- 
tion, of  religion  itself,**  said  the  Judaists ;  "  it  is  downright  rationalism ;  it  is 
rank  apostasy."  "  Yoor  Grospel,"  replied  the  Apostle,  "  is  no  Gospel  at  all ; 
it  is  the  abnegation  of  the  Gk)epel ;  it  is  a  bondage  to  carnal  rudiments ;  it  is  a 
denial  of  Christ." 

A  reproof  is  intolerable  when  it  is  administered  out  of  pride  or  hatred,  but 
the  wounds  of  a  friend  are  better  at  aU  times  than  the  precious  balms  of  an 
enemy  that  break  the  head.  We  are  not  told  the  immediate  effect  of  Paul's 
words  upon  Peter  and  Barnabas,  and  in  the  case  of  the  latter  we  may  fear 
that,  eyen  if  unconsciously,  they  may  have  tended,  dnoe  human  nature  is  very 
frail  and  weak,  to  exasperate  the  subsequent  quarrel  by  a  sense  of  previous 
difference.  But  if  Peter's  weakness  wm  in  exact  accordance  with  all  we  know 
of  his  character,  so  too  would  be  the  rebound  of  a  noble  nature  which  restored 
him  at  once  to  strength.  The  needle  of  the  compass  may  tremble  and  be 
deflected,  but  yet  it  is  its  nature  to  point  true  to  the  north ;  and  if  Peter  was 
sometimes  swept  aside  from  perf ectness  by  gusts  of  impulse  and  temptation ; 
if  after  being  the  first  to  confess  Christ's  divinity  he  is  the  first  to  treat  TTiwi 
with  presumption  ;  if  at  one  moment  he  becomes  His  disciple,  and  at  another 
bids  EEim  depart  because  he  is  himself  a  sinful  man ;  if  now  he  plunges  into 
the  sea  all  faith,  and  now  sinks  into  the  waves  all  fear;  if  now  single-handed 
he  draws  the  sword  for  EUs  Master  against  a  multitude,  and  now  denies  Him 
with  curses  at  the  question  of  a  servant-maid — ^we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
that  one  who  on  occasion  could  be  the  boldest  champion  of  Gentile  equality 
was  suddenly  tempted  by  fear  of  man  to  betray  the  cause  which  he  had  helped 
to  win.^  But  the  best  proof  that  he  regretted  his  weakness,  and  was  too 
noble-hearted  to  bear  any  grudge,  is  seen  in  the  terms  of  honour  and  affection 
in  which  he  speaks  of  Paul  and  his  Epistles.'  It  is  still  more  clearly  shown 
by  his  adopting  Hhe  very  thoughts  and  arguments  of  Paul,  and  in  his  reference, 
while  writing  among  others  to  the  Galatians,  to  the  very  words  of  the  Epistle 
in  which  his  own  conduct  stood  so  strongly  condemned.^  The  legend  which 
is  commemorated  in  the  little  Church  of  '*  Domine  quo  vadie  "  near  Rome,  is 
another  interesting  proof  either  that  this  tendency  to  vacillation  in  Peter's 
actions  was  well  understood  in  Christian  antiquity,  or  that  he  continued  to  the 
last  to  be  the  same  Peter — "  consistently  inconsistent,"  as  he  has  most  happily 
been  called — ^Uable  to  weakness  and  error,  but  ever  ready  to  confess  himself  in 
the  wrong,  and  to  repent,  and  to  amend  :«- 

**  And  as  the  water-lily  staits  and  slides 
Upon  the  level  in  little  puffs  of  wind, 
Though  anchored  to  the  bottom—such  was  he." 

1  At  inch  an  epoch  of  traniition  it  wu  incvitftble  that  churgei  of  inconiisten^ 
thould  be  freely  bandied  about  on  both  ndei,  and  with  a  certain  amount  of  planrihilitY, 
Cf .  GaL  vi.  13. 

s  2  Pet.  iiL  15. 

s  Comp.  IPet.  ii  16, 17  with  QaL  v.  1, 13, 14,  and  1  Pet.  ii  24  with  a  puMUge  of  this 
very  remonstrance  (GaL  ii.  20). 
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Bat  wliile  to  a  simple  and  lofty  soul  like  that  of  Peter  there  might  almost 
be  something  of  joj  in  the  frank  acknowledgment  of  error  and  the  crashing 
down  of  all  anger  agmnst  the  younger,  and,  at  that  period,  far  less  celebrated 
man  who  had  publicly  denounced  him,  such  was  by  no  means  the  case  with  the 
many  adherents  who  chose  to  eleyate  him  into  the  head  of  a  faction.^  What 
may  haye  been  the  particular  tenets  of  the  Kephas-party  at  Corinth,  we  have 
no  means  for  deciding,  and  the  only  thing  which  we  can  imagine  likely  was 
that  their  yiews  were  identical  with  those  of  the  least  heretical  Ebionites,  who 
heid  the  Mosaic  Law  to  be  binding  in  its  entirety  on  all  Jews.  Whatever  may 
hare  been  the  action  of  James,  or  of  those  who  assumed  his  authority,^  neither 
in  the  New  Testament,  nor  in  the  earliest  Christian  writings,  is  there  any  traco 
of  enmity  between  Paul  and  Peter,  or  of  radical  opposition  between  their 
Tiews.'  The  notion  that  there  was,  has  simply  gfrown  up  from  the  pernicious 
habit  of  an  orer-ingenious  criticism  which  "  neglects  plain  facts  and  dwells 
on  doubtful  allusions."  Critics  of  this  school  have  eagerly  seized  upon  the 
Clementines — a  malignant  and  cowardly  Ebionite  forgery  of  uncertain  date — 
as  fumiahing  the  real  clue  to  the  New  Testament  history,  while  they  deliber- 
ately  ignore  and  set  adde  authority  incomparably  more  weighty.  Thus  the 
alence^  of  Justin  Martyr  about  the  name  and  writings  of  St.  Paul  is 
interpreted  into  direct  hostility,  while  the  allusions  of  the  genuine  Clement, 
which  indicate  the  unanimity  between  the  Apostles,  are  sacrificed  to  the  covert 
aitadcs  of  the  forger  who  assumes  his  name.  But  St.  Paul's  whole  argument 
toma,  not  on  the  supposition  that  he  is  setting  up  a  counter-gospel  to  the 
other  Apostles,  but  on  Peter's  temporary  treason  to  hie  ovm  faith, 
JUe  oum  conTictions,  hie  own  habitual  professions;^  and  all  subsequent 
fftcts  proye  that  the  two  Apostles  held  each  other  in  the  highest  mutual 

1  *<  And  I  of  Kephai  ;**  bat  when  Pftul  igain  refers  to  the  parties,  with  the  delicate 
tooMfmUaa  of  true  nobleness,  he  omits  the  name  of  Kephas. 

3  The  minute  accounts  of  a  counter-mission  inauffunUed  hp  Janus  are  nothing  more 
or  less  than  an  immense  romance  built  on  a  single  slight  expression  {rtras  iwh  'Imh^^ov), 
appiUflable  only  with  any  certainty  to  the  one  occasion  to  which  it  is  referred.  In  Gal.  ii. 
12;  IT.  16;  ICor.  L12:  ix.  1,  3,  7;  2  Cor.  liL  l;x.  7  ;  PhU.  L  16, 17,  we  see  the  traces  • 
of  a  continuous  opposition  to  St.  Paul  by  a  party  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  must 
haT«  bad  its  head-quarters  in  Jerusalem ;  ana  of  course  the  leaders  at  Jerusalem  could 
not  remain  wholly  uninfluenced  hj  the  tone  of  thought  around  them,  and  the  views 
which  were  in  the  yeiy  atmosphere  which  they  daily  breathed.  Tet  they  publicly 
ilisaiuwiiil  the  obtmsiTe  members  of  their  community  (Acts  xv.  24),  and  towards  St. 
Panl  personaUy  they  always,  as  far  as  we  know,  showed  the  most  perfect  courtesy  and 
kindiiess,  and  to  them  penonally  he  nerer  utters  one  single  disrespectful  or  unfratemal 
word.  There  is  not  a  trace  of  that  stem  or  bitter  tone  of  controrersy  between  them  and 
him  which  we  find  faiterchanged  by  Bernard  and  Abelard,  Luther  and  Erasmus,  F6i61on 
•ad  Bossoet,  Wesley  and  Whitefield.  He  always  speaks  of  them  with  gentleness  and 
respect  (1  Cor.  iz.  5;  Eph.  iii  5^  &c.). 

I  Bren  the  PraetUetUio  Pauli  (preserred  in  Cyprian,  De  JMpaptiemate)  implies  that 
ilkey  were  ijoonciled  at  Borne  before  their  martyrdom,  "  postremo  in  nrbe,  quasi  tunc 
prvnom,  invicem  sibi  esse  oognitos." 

4  On  ^  «n>lanation  of  this  silence,  which  does  not,  however,  exclude  apparent 
allnaionsy  see  "Westoott,  Canon,  p.  135 ;  Lightfoot,  Oal.,  p.  SIO.  Who  can  suppose  that 
Justin's  yCWa**  «t  fyw  «n  ciyi*  Vn^  »t  ^M«*f  {Cohort,  ad  Oraee.^  p.  40)  bean  only  an  aod* 
dtntal  reetmUanoe  to  GaL  iv.  12! 

*  JLkiirioe,  Unitp,  497. 
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esteem ;  ihej  were  lovely  and  plMsani  in  tlieb  liyes,  and  in  deatk  they  were 
not  dinded.^ 

Tbns,  Uien,  thanks  to  St.  Paul,  the  battle  was  again  won,  and  the  Jndaisers, 
who  wove  so  amioiis  to  steer  the  little  ship  of  the  Choreh  to  certain  wreck  ai\d 
rain  on  the  rocks  of  national  Ugotry,  could  no  longer  claim  the  sanction  of  the 
relapsing  Peter.  Bui  no  sooner  was  all  smooth  in  the  Church  of  Antiodi  than 
the  old  mission-hunger  seiaed  the  heart  of  Paul,  and  urged  him  with  noble 
restlessness  from  the  semblance  of  inactivity.  Gk>ing  to  his  former  comrade 
Barnabas,  he  said,  "  Oome,  let  us  re-ta*aTcr8e  oar  old  ground,  and  see  for  our- 
selves how  our  brethren  are  in  every  dty  in  which  we  preached  the  word  of  the 
Lord."  Barnabas  readily  acceded  to  the  proposal,  but  suggested  iiist  they 
should  take  with  them  his  cousin  Mark.'  But  to  this  Paul  at  once  objected. 
The  young  man  who  had  suddmly  gone  away  home  from  Pamphylia,  and  left 
them,  when  it  was  too  late  to  get  any  other  compani<m,  to  face  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  of  the  journey  alone,  Paul  did  not  think  it  right  to  take  with 
them.  Neither  would  give  way;  neither  put  in  practice  the  exquisite  and 
humble  Christian  lesson  of  putting  up  with  less  than  his  due.  A  quarrel  rose 
between  these  two  faithful  servants  of  God  as  bitter  as  it  was  deplorable,'  and 
the  only  hope  of  peace  under  such  circumstances  lay  in  mutual  separation. 
They  parted,  and  they  suffered  for  their  common  faidt.  They  parted  to  forgive 
each  other  indeed,  and  to  love  and  honour  each  other,  and  speak  of  each  other 
hereafter  with  flection  and  respect^  but  never  to  work  together  again ;  never 
to  help  each  other  and  the  cause  of  God  by  the  union  of  their  several  gifts ; 
never  to  share  with  one  another  in  the  glory  of  Churches  won  to  Chriai  from 
the  heathen;  and  in  all  probability  to  rue,  in  the  regret  of  lifelong  memories, 
the  self -wil],  the  want  of  mutual  concession,  the  unspoken  soft  answer  which 
tumeth  away  wrath,  which,  in  a  few  bitter  moments,  too  late  repented  of, 
robbed  them  both  of  the  inestimable  solace  of  a  friend. 

Which  was  right  P  which  was  wrong?  We  are  not  careful  to  apportion 
>6tween  them  the  sad  measure  of  blame,^  or  to  dwell  on  the  weaknesses 
which  marred  the  perfection  of  men  who  have  left  the  legacy  of  bright 
examples  to  all  the  world.  In  the  mere  matter  of  judgment  each  was  partly 
right,  each  partly  wrong ;  ^  their  error  lay  in  the  persistency  which  did  uoi 

1  See  ExourauB  XVIII.,  "  The  Attaeki  on  St.  Paul  in  the  Clemenihwt."  In  the  Bomiih 
Church  the  commemoration  of  St.  Paul  is  never  aepanUed  from  that  of  St,  Peter.  On  the 
f eastdays  let  apairt  to  eaeh  sunt,  the  other  U  invMiably  honoiired  in  the  meet  promiDent 
way. 

2  The  Iroe  reading  of  Acts  xv.  37  is  ip^ok^rp,  m  A,  B,  O,  B,  Syr.,  Copt.,  ^£«h.,  &e. 
<Vulg.  voMxU),  The  word  ii  oharaoteriatiotOly  mild  oompared  with  the  equally 
characteristic  vehemence  of  the  i^uw    .    .    .    fin  of  St.  PauL 

s  Notice  the  emphatic  tone  of  the  original  in  Acts  xr.  39.  The  word  wmfio^vephs 
<==  **  exacerbatio,*^  *^  provocation")  implies  the  inteiehsnge  of  tharpki^puifpe ;  hot  it 
also  impGes  a  temporary  ebullition,  not  a  permanent  qoan^  Bkemere  it  ontj 
oocuis  in  Heb.  x.  24  j  Deuti  xxix.  28  (LXX.). 

<  "  Yiderint  ii  qpi  de  Apostolis  judioant ;  mihi  noa  tarn  bene  est,  inmio  nen  tsan 
maid  est,  nt  Apostolos-  committam  "  (Tert  De  Praeaer.  24). 

'  Paulas  severior,  Barnabas  dementior;  uterque  in  sQo  sensn  abandat;  eS  taoMa 
oissensio  habet  aliquid  humanae  fragilitatis  *'  (Jer.  Adv,  Pela^,  VL  622K 
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•dinii  of  mniual  aecommoclation.  Eitch  was  like  himaolf.  Si.  BamabM  miiy 
hare  soif ered  himself  too  strongly  to  be  inflaenced  by  partxatiiy  for  a  retatire ; 
St.  Paul  by  the  sMmory  of  personal  indignation.  Barnabas  nmy  hare  erred 
OS  tiie  aide  of  leineney;  Panl  on  the  side  of  sternness.  St.  FaoFs  was  so  far 
the  worst  f^nlt,  yei  the  yery  laalt  may  ha^e  lieen  from  his  loftier  ideal.^ 
There  was  a  "  serere  earnestness  "  abont  him,  a  sort  of  intense  whole-hearted- 
ness,  which  conld  make  no  allowanee  whaterer  for  one  who,  at  the  very  point 
at  which  dangers  began  to  thicken,  deserted  a  gfreat  imd  sacred  work.  Mark 
had  pnt  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  had  looked  back;  and,  oonseioas  of  the 
senons  hindrance  which  would  aa-ise  from  a  second  defection,  oonsdons  of  the 
lofty  qualities  whieh  were  essential  to  any  one  who  was  honoured  with  such 
Diyine  responsibilities,  St.  Paul  nright  fairly  have  argued  thai  a  cause  must 
not  be  risked  out  of  tencbmess  for  a  person.'  Barnabas,  (m  the  other  hand, 
might  have  urged  thai  it  was  most  unlikely  that  one  who  was  now  willing  to 
face  the  work  again  should  again  Tohmtarily  abandon  it,  and  he  might  f^rly 
haye  asked  whether  one  fMlure  was  to  stamp  a  lifetime.  Both  persisted,  and 
both  suffered.  Paul  went  his  way,  and  many  a  time,  in  the  stormy  and 
agitated  days  which  followed,  must  he  have  sorely  missed,  aaiid  the  proyeking 
of  aU  men  and  the  sMfe  of  tongues,  the  repose  and  generosity  which  breathed 
through  the  life  and  character  of  the  Son  of  Sxhortation.  Barnabas  went  his 
way,  and,  dissevered  from  the  grandeur  and  vehemence  of  Paul,  passed  into 
comparative  obscuriity,  in  which,  so  far  from  sharing  the  immortal  gratitwla 
which  embalms  the  memory  of  his  colleague,  his  name  is  never  heard  again, 
except  in  the  isolated  allusions  of  the  letters  of  his  friend. 

For  their  friendship  was  not  broken.  Barnabas  did  not  become  a  Judaiser, 
or  in  any  way  discountenance  the  work  of  Paul.  The  Epistle  which  passed 
by  his  name  is  spurious,'  but  its  tendency  is  anti- Judaic,  which  would  not 
have  been  the  case  if,  after  the  dispute  at  Antioch,  he  had  permanently  sided 
with  the  anti-Pauline  faction.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  he  is  not  again 
mentioned.  Whether  he  confined  his  mission-work  to  his  native  island, 
whither  he  almost  immediately  sailed  with  Mark,  or  whether,  as  seems  to  be 
implied  by  the  allusion  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  he  extended  it  more 
widely,  he  certaonly  continued  to  work  on  the  same  principlea  as  before»  t^kiug 
with  him  no  female  companion,  and  accepting  nothing  from  the  Oburches  to 
wfaiek  he  preached.^ 

And  though,  so  far  as  they  erred,  the  Apostles,  suffered  for  their  error, 

*  'O  IlavAot  i^nrtt,  rh  iUaiov,  o  BopvajSat  rh  ^iXav^ptamp  (dnvi.).  '  PTOV.  XXV.  19. 

'  B  is  examined  and  rejeeted,  aaaoag  others  by  HeflBle,  Jku  SenctBckr,  <L  Ap^ 
Baamabat  (Tttbingen.  1840). 

^  1  Cor.  ix.  6 ;  Gal.  ii.  9.  It  has  been  inferred  from  the  mention  of  Miark  as  known 
to  the  Chttrches  of  Kthynia,  Pontas,  Cappadoeia,  Qalatia  (1  Pet.  i  1 ;  v.  13),  and 
OoloMSB  (CoL  iv.  10),  and  his  preMooe  knig  afterwards  in  Asia  Minor  (3  Tim.  iv.  11), 
that,  a  be  oontinned  to  accompany  his-  cousin  Barnabas,  Asia  Minor,  and  especially  its 
eastern  parts,  may  have  been  the  scene  of  their  labonrs  (Lewin,  i.  166).  The  allusion 
in  GoL  iy.  10  has  been  taken  to  imply  that  by  that  time  (AD.  63)  Barnabas  was  no  longer 
fiving.  Nothing  certam  is  known  about  the  place,  manner,  or  time  of  his  death.  Ine 
Ada  €t  Pamo  Bamabae  in  Cypro  is  apocryphaL  St.  Mark  is  said  to  have  been  martyred 
at  Alexandria. 
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Ood  OTemiled  eyil  for  good.  HenceforUi  ihej  were  engaged  im  tiro  sphereis 
of  tnisnon  action  instead  of  one,  and  henceforth  also  the  bearing  and  the  views 
of  Panl  were  more  free  and  yigorons,  less  shackled  b j  assodations,  less  liable 
to  reaction.  Hitherto  his  position  in  the  Church  of  Jemsalem  had  depended 
niuc]!  npon  the  countenance  of  Barnabas.  Henceforth  he  had  to  stand  alone» 
to  depend  solely  on  himself  and  his  own  Apostolic  dignity,  and  to  rely  on  no 
favourable  reception  for  his  yiews,  except  such  as  he  won  by  the  force  of  right 
and  reason,  and  by  the  large  benefits  which  accrued  to  the  Church  of  Jemsalem 
bom  the  alms  wldch  he  collected  from  Qentile  Churches. 

And  Mark  also  profited  by  the  difference  of  which  he  was  the  unhappy 
eanse.  If  the  lenient  partiality  of  one  Apostle  still  kept  open  for  him  the 
missionary  career,  the  stem  judgement  of  the  other  must  hare  helped  to  make 
him  a  more  earnest  man.  All  tliat  we  henceforth  know  of  him  shows  alike 
his  great  gifts  and  his  self-denying  energy.  In  his  Oospel  he  has  reflected 
for  us  with  admirable  yividness  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  his  friend 
and  master  St.  Peter,  to  whom,  in  his  later  years,  he  stood  in  the  some 
relaHon  that  Timothy  occupied  towards  Si  PauL^  But  eyen  St.  Paul  saw 
good  cause  not  only  to  modify  his  imfavourable  opinion,  but  to  invite  him 
again  as  a  fellow-labourer.'  He  urges  the  Colossians  to  give  him  a  kindly 
welcome,'  and  even  writes  to  Timothy  an  express  request  that  he  would  bring 
him  to  Rome  to  solace  his  last  imprisonment,  because  he  had  found  him — thai 
which  he  had  once  failed  to  be—"  profitable  to  him  for  ministry.*'^ 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


BEGIKNINa  OF  THE  SECOND  MI88I0NABT  JOUBNET  :    PAUL 
IN  GALATIA. 

**  Come,  let  us  get  up  early  to  the  vineyards;  let  us  see  if  the  vines  flourish. **~ 
Cant,  vii  12. 

The  ngnificant  silence  as  to  any  public  sympathy  for  Barnabas  and  Mark, 
together  with  the  prominent  mention  of  it  in  the  case  of  Paul,  seems  to  show 
that  the  Church  of  Antioch  in  general  considered  that  St.  Paul  was  in  the 
right.  Another  indication  of  the  same  fact  is  that  Silas  consented  to  become 
his  companion.  EUtherto  Silas  had  been  so  closely  identified  with  the  Church 
of  Jerusalem  that  he  had  been  one  of  the  emissaries  chosen  to  confirm  the 
genuineness  of  the  circular  letter,  and  in  the  last  notice  of  him  which  occurs 
in  Scripture  we  find  him  still  in  the  company  of  St.  Peter,  who  sends  him 
from  Babylon  with  a  letter  to  some  of  the  very  Churches  which  he  had  visited 
with  St.  Paul.^    His  adhesion  to  the  principles  of  St.  Paul,  in  spite  of  the 

»  1  Pet.  V.  13.  >  PhUem.  24. 

S  Ool.  iv.  10.  «  2  Tim.  iv.  11,  «lt  aMworuv. 

*  1  Pet  T.  12.     Phe  identity  cannot,  however,  be  regarded  as  certain. 
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dose  bonds  wMch  mJted  him  vnih  the  Jewish  Ohristiaiis,  is  a  safficient  proof 
that  he  was  a  man  of  Urge  natnre ;  and  as  a  recognised  prophet  of  J^msaleni 
and  Antioch,  his  companionship  went  far  to  fill  np  the  yoid  left  in  the  mission 
hy  the  departure  of  Barnabas.  His  name  Silvanns,^  and  the  fact  that  he, 
too,  seems  to  haye  been  a  Roman  citizen,'  may  perhaps  show  that  he  had  some 
ccmnexion  with  the  Gentile  world,  to  which,  therefore,  he  woold  be  a  more 
acceptable  Eyangelist.  In  every  respect  it  was  a  happy  Proyidenoe  which 
prorided  St.  Paul  with  so  valuable  a  companion.  And  as  they  started  on  a 
second  great  journey,  carrying  with  them  the  hopes  and  fortunes  of  Chris- 
tianity,  they  were  specially  commended  by  the  brethren  to  the  gn^ace  of  Gk>d. 

St.  Paul's  first  object  was  to  confirm  the  Churches  which  he  had  already 
bounded.  Such  a  confirmation  of  proselytes  was  an  ordinary  Jewish  con- 
ception,' and  after  the  vacillations  of  opinion  which  had  occurred  even  at 
Antioch,  P^  would  be  naturally  anxious  to  know  whether  the  infant  com- 
munities continued  to  prosper,  though  they  were  harassed  by  persecutions 
from  without,  and  liable  to  perversion  i^m  within.  Accordingly  he  began 
his  mission  by  visiting  the  Churches  of  Syria  and  Cilicia.  It  is  probable  that 
be  passed  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  and  through  the 
Syrian  and  Amanid  Gates  to  the  towns  of  Alexandria  and  Issus.^  There  the 
road  turned  westward,  and  led  through  Mopsuestia  and  Adana  to  Tarsus. 
Prom  Tarsus  three  routes  were  open  to  him— one  running  along  the  shore  of 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Cilician  Seleucia,  and  then  turning  inland  through 
the  Lycaonian  Laranda  to  Derbe ;  the  other  a  narrow  and  unfrequented  path 
through  the  mountuns  of  Isauria ;  the  third,  which  in  all  probability  he  chose 
fts  the  safest,  the  most  frequented  and  the  most  expeditious,  through  the 
famous  Cilician  Gates,^  whidi  led  direct  to  Tjrana,  and  then  turning  south- 
westward  ran  to  Cybistra,  and  so  to  Derbe,  along  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Ak  GhieuL*  And  if,  indeed,  Paul  and  Silas  took  this  route  and  passed 
through  the  narrow  gorge  under  its  frowning  clifEs  of  limestone,  clothed  here 
and  there  with  pine  and  cedar,  which  to  the  Crusaders  presented  an  appear- 
ance so  terrible  that  they  christened  it  the  Gates  of  Judas,  how  far  must  they 
have  been  from  imagining,  in  their  wildest  dreams,  that  their  footsteps — the 
footsteps  of  two  obscure  and  persecuted  Jews— would  lead  to^the  traversing 
of  that  pass  centuries  afterwards  by  kings  and  their  armies.  How  little  did  they 
dream  that  those  warriors,  representing  the  haughtiest  chivalry  of  Europe,  would 
hold  the  name  of  Jews  in  utter  execration,  but  would  be  sworn  to  rescue  the 
traditional  tomb  of  that  Christ  whom  they  acknowledged  as  their  Saviour, 

^  Silas  may  be  of  Semitic  origin.  JoiephuB  mentionB  four  Orientalfl  of  the  name 
(Krenkel,  p.  78). 

'  Acta  xvi.  20,  S7.  '  See  Schleusner,  «.v.  trnol^i, 

4  The  Syrian  gates  are  now  called  the  Pass  of  Beylan ;  the  Ainanid  Gates  are  the 
Kara-Kapa. 

»  Now  the  KlilekBoghas. 

*  For  further  geographical  details,  see  Con.  and  Howson,  ch.  viii.,  and  Lewin,  ch.  x. 
It  is  humiliating  to  think  that  the  roads  in  St.  Paul's  day  were  inoompaarably  better,  and 
better  kept,  tlua  they  are  at  this  moment,  when  the  mere  dibrii  of  them  suffice  for 
peoples  languishing  under  the  withering  atrophy  of  Turkish  roleb 
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from  the  hands  of  a  mighty  people  who  also  recognised  Him  as  a  Propliet, 
thoBgh  thej  did  not  believe  Him  to  be  Divine  I 

Whaterer  road  was  taken  by  Paul  and  Bilas,  ihey  most  have  been  tiieir 
own  msSBengersy  and  annoimeed  their  own  axriyal.  And  we  esn  well  imagine 
the  snzprise,  the  emotion,  the  delight  of  tbe  Christians  in  the  little  Isanrie 
town,  when  they  suddenly  roeognised  the  welLknown  figure  of  tlie  mmrionaiy, 
who,  arriving  in  the  opposite  direction,  wHh  tiie  wounds  of  the  cruel  stonings 
fresh  npoB  him,  had  first  taught  them  the  faith  of  Ohrisi  Can  we  not  also 
imagfaie  the  nneasfaiess  which,  during  this  visitation  of  the  Cbarches  whidl  h» 
loved  so  well,  most  often  have  isvaded  the  heart  of  Panl,  when  almost  the 
first  question  with  which  he  most  have  been  greeted  on  all  sides  would  be, 
"  And  whero  is  Barnabas  P  "    Eor  B«mabas  was  a  man  bom  to  be  respected 


TB>  OOVtftBlT  B0t7Nl>  TAHSITl. 


and  loved;  and  since  Silas — great  as  may  have  been  his  gifts  of  uttenaee, 
and  high  as  were  his  credentials^ — would  come  among  them  as  a  pecfeei 
stranger,  whom  they  could  not  welcome  with  equal  hearUness^  we  mi^  be  sum 
that  if  Paul  erred  in  that  sad  dissension,  he  must  have  been  reminded  of  ii, 
and  have  had  cause  to  regret  it  at  every  turn. 

From  I)erbe  once  more  they  passed  to  Lystro.  Only  one  incident  of  their 
visit  is  told  us,  but  it  happily  affected  all  tbe  future  of  the  great  Apostle.  In 
his  former  visit  he  had  converted  the  young  Tunotheus,  and  it  was  in  the 
house  of  the  boy's  mother  Eunice,'  and  his  grandmother  Lois,  that  he  and 
Silas  were  probably  received.  These  two  pious  women  were  Jewesses  who 
had  now  accepted  the  Christian  faith*    The  marriage  of  Eunice  with  a  Greek,^ 

*  iipu^^ni  (Acta  XT.  82). 

>  iSie  name  Eonioe  being  puelf  Greek  migfat  teem  to  indloste  previous  aiso«ktlo» 
with  Oentilee. 

s  At  the  same  time,  mixed  mMiiages  were  far  lesi  stiiotly  focbidden  to  wemen  tiuqa. 
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mod  the  MNi-circiimeision  «f  her  son,  ndieite  an  abeenoe  of  striet  Jvdaioi 
wki^  OBce  it  was  net  iacoiwisieai  witli  '*anfeigiMd  faith,"  must  hare  made 
ihea  more  ready  to  reoeire  the  Gk)spel;  and  Paul  himself  bears  witness  to 
their  earnest  sineeritj,  and  to  the  earsfal  training  m  tibe  Scriftnres  which 
they  had  giTen  to  their  ehUd. 

We  are  led  to  suppose  that  Bvmee  was  a  widow,  and  if  so  she  showed  a 
.heantifol  spirit  of  self-saeriliee  in  parting  with  her  only  son.  The  yonthfol 
llmodiy  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  kyrable  of  that  fittle  mrde  et 
coutpauions  and  f oUowers — ehiefly  Gentile  eonverts— who  are  heneeferih 
assodated  with  the  wanderings  ef  St  Paol  Of  the  many  whom  Paul  lo^ed, 
none  were  dearer  to  him  than  the  yonng  disople  of  Lystra.  Himself  without 
wife  or  ohild,  he  adopted  limothy,  and  regarded  him  as  a  son  in  all  affee- 
tioaate  nearness.  ''To'Kmothy,  n7son;'"'niy  ^esonin  thefaith**— sndi 
are  the  tenns  in  wfaieh  he  addieases  him;^  and  he  reminds  the  Philii^iaas 
how  wsil  they  knew  *"  that,  as  a  son  wHh  a  father,  he  had  da^ed  with  him  for 
the  Gospel."*  And  slight  as  are  the  tenches  which  enable  msto  realise  the 
eharaeter  of  abtd  yonng  Lysireaian,  they  are  all  wonderfully  graphic  and  oon- 
'sktent.  He  was  so  blameless  in  character  that  botii  in  his  native  Lystra  and 
in  Iconinm  the  brethren  bore  warm  and  willii^  testimony  to  his  worth.*  In 
spite  ef  a  shyness  and  timidity  which  were  increased  by  his  yoathfolness,^  he 
was  so  entirely  nnited  in  hemri  and  senl  with  the  Apostle  that  among  his 
nnmerons  friends  and  companions  he  f oond  no  one  00  gennine,  so  entirely  nn- 
selfish,  so  sinserely  devoted  to  the  fartherance  of  tibe  cause  of  Christ.*  He 
was,  in  faet^  more  than  any  other  the  mlUr  090  <tf  ^e  Apostle.  Their  know- 
ledge of  eadi  other  was  mntnal  /  and  one  whose  yearning  and  often  laeemted 
heart  had  such  deep  need  of  a  kindred  spirit  on  which  to  lean  for  sympathy, 
and  whose  distressing  infirmities  rendered  necessary  to  him  tiie  personal 
serrieas  of  some  affectionate  companion,  must  have  regarded  tile  devoted 
tendemssB  of  Thnothy  as  a  q[>eeial  gift  oi  Ood  to  save  him  from  bring 
crushed  by  crvermuch  sorrow.  And  yet,  mndi  as  Paul  loved  him,  he  loved  his 
Churches  more;  and  if  any  Chnrch  needs  warning  or  guidaaoe,  or  Paul  him- 
self  deeirea  to  know  how  it  prospers,  Timothy  is  required  to  overcome  his 

to  BMB.  Druiilla  and  Bercaioe  manied  QeatOs  prineei,  bat  eompdled  them  first  to 
accept  drcnrndBion.  The  omiinon  of  the  ooTenant  rite  in  the  ease  of  Timothy  maj  have 
been  owing  to  the  veto  of  the  child's  Greek  fsther. 

1  1  Tim.  L  2, 18 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  2.  >  PhiL  a  22,  iMXtwnv  tU  rb  cvoyy^Aior. 

>  Whether  Timothy  belonged  to  Lystra  or  to  Derbe  ii  a  matter  of  small  importance, 
bat  that  in  point  of  fket  he  did  belong  to  Lystra  seems  so  clear  from  a  oampaarison  of  Acts 
zvi  1,  2 ;  XX.  4 ;  and  2  TinL  iiL  11,  that  it  is  strange  there  should  hare  been  so  much 
nseleas  controversy  on  the  subject.  The  notion  that  **0«hu"  in  Acts  xx.  4  could  not  be 
"  of  Derbe,**  beoaase  Hiere  is  a  Gaius  of  Macedoida  in  xix.  29  (who  mav  or  may  not  be 
the  Gains  of  Bom.  xri  28 ;  1  Cor.  i.  14),  is  like  argning  that  there  could  not  be  a  Mr. 
Smith  of  Monmouth  and  another  Mr.  Sodth  of  Torkslure ;  and  the  traasfertnoe  on  this 
ground  of  the  epithet  A<p^«tot  to  Ti^dOwi  in  the  abaenee  of  aU  eridenoe  of  MS8.  is  mere 
mvolity. 

4  Acts  xri  2. 

*  PhiL  ii.  20,  ciMtm  yiip  I^m  t0)ffvx*r,  tmt  ywygMf  rl  mpl  iftwr  fupt^iy^^vt*  ot  Wmt  yif  rA 

•  2  Tim.  iii  10,  Z^  M  w^y«)A<<#ydic  ftmr  ri  Mm^m)Sf  ry  Ayi^rft  ''^-^ 

B  2 
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ghrlnking  modesty,^  to  console  the  persecuted  Churches  of  Macedonia,'  or 
face  the  conceited  turbulence  of  Corinth,'  or  to  be  the  overseer  of  the  Church 
of  Ephesus,^  with  its  many  troubles  from  without  and  from  within.  In  fact, 
no  name  is  so  closely  associated  with  St.  Paul's  as  that  of  Timothy.  Not 
only  were  two  Epistles  addressed  to  him,  but  he  is  associated  with  St.  Paul  in 
the  superscription  of  five  ;^  he  was  with  the  Apostle  during  great  part  of  his 
second  missionary  journey;^  he  was  with  him  at  Ephesus;^  he  accompanied 
him  in  hb  last  Toyage  to  Jerusalem  ;^  he  helped  to  comfort  his  first  imprison- 
ment at  Rome ;  ^  he  is  urged,  in  the  Second  Epistle  addressed  to  him,  to  hasten 
from  Ephesus,  to  bring  with  him  the  cloak,  books,  and  parchments  which  St 
Paul  had  left  with  Carpus  at  Troas,  and  to  join  him  in  his  second  imprison- 
ment before  it  is  too  late  to  see  him  alive.^^  Some  sixteen  years  had  elapsed 
between  the  days  when  Paul  took  Timothy  as  his  companion  at  Lystra,^^  and 
the  days  when,  in  the  weary  desolation  of  his  imprisoned  age,  he  writes  once 
more  to  this  beloved  disciple."  Yet  even  at  this  latter  dat«  St.  Paul  addresses 
him  as  though  he  were  the  same  youth  who  had  first  accompanied  him  to  the 
hallowed  work.  "  To  him,"  says  Hausrath, ''  as  to  the  Christian  Achilles,  the 
Timothens-legend  attributes  eten^al  youth;"  this  being,  according  to  the 
writer,  one  of  the  signs  that  the  two  pastoral  Epistles  addressed  to  Timothy 
were  the  work  of  a  writer  in  the  seoond  century.^'  But  surely  it  is  obvious 
that  if  Timothy,  when  St.  Paul  first  won  him  over  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  was 
not  more  than  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old,  he  would  be  still  far  short  of  the 
prime  of  life  when  the  Second  Epistle  was  addressed  to  him ;  and  that»  even 
if  he  were  older,  there  is  no  more  familiar  experience  than  an  old  man's 
momentary  f orgetfulness  that  those  whom  he  has  known  as  boys  have  grown 
up  to  full  manhood.^* 

This  was  the  youth  whose  companionship  Paul  now  secured.  Young  as 
he  was,  the  quick  eye  of  Paul  saw  in  him  the  spirit  of  loving  and  f eufnl 
duty — ^read  the  indications  of  one  of  those  simple,  faithful  natures  which 
combine  the  glow  of  courage  with  the  bloom  of  modesty.  When  Jesus  had 
sent  forth  His  dbdples  He  had  sent  them  forth  two  and  two ;  but  this  was 
only  in  their  native  land.  It  was  a  very  different  thing  to  travel  in  all 
weathers,  through  the  blinding  dust  and  burning  heat  of  the  plfdns  of 
Lycaonia,  and  over  the  black  volcanic  crags  and  shelterless  mountain  ranges 
of  Asia.    He  had  suffered  from  the  departure  of  Mark  in  Pisidia,  and  henoe- 

1  1  Cor.  iv.  17 ;  xvL  10,  a4>6fit»t. 

*  Acts  six.  22;  1  Thess.  iil  2 ;  PhiL  a  18—20.  >  1  Clor.  zvi.  10. 
<  1  Tim.  L  3.                                          »•  1,  2  Theai..  2  Cor.,  Phii,  CoL 

•  Aoti  xvL  3 ;  xviL  14 ;  xriii  6.  '1  Cor.  iv.  17 ;  xri.  10. 

8  Aoti  XX.  4.  •  PhiL  ii.  18—20.  w  2  Tim.  iv.  9, 13. 

"  Ore,  AD.  61.  "  Cire.  AD.  66. 

13  Hausrath,  p.  259.    He  admits  that  they  "contain  important  historic  indications." 

^*  It  has  always  been  rocoffnised  as  a  most  natural  touch  in  Tennyson's  poem,  "  The 
Grandmother,'"  that  she  speaks  of  her  old  sons  as  though  they  were  still  lads.  But  even 
if  Timotheus  had  reached  the  age  of  forty  by  the  time  he  was  appointed  "Bishop  **  of 
Ephesus,  there  would  be  nothing  incongruous  in  saying  to  him,  Urfifis  ow  r^  rctfnrov 
Kate^fiovtint  (1  Tim.  iv.  12),  or  To«  8k  vtmrtoucais  ivt9viiiai  ^cvy«  (2  Tim,  iL  22),  especially  as 
these  were  written  not  many  years  after  the  fuj  nto^ain^  iiwOtv^  of  1  Cor.  xvi  IL 
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forih  we  never  find  Mm  withont  at  least  two  associates — at  this  time 
Silas  and  Timothj;  afterwards  Titos  and  Timothy  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia, 
and  Lnke  and  Aristarchus  in  his  jonmej  to  Rome. 

It  may  surprise  ns  that  the  first  step  he  took  was  to  circumcise  l^othy ; 
and  that  since  the  rite  might  be  performed  by  any  Israelite,  he  did  it  with  his 
own  hands.^  We  have,  indeed,  seen  that  he  was  in  all  probability  driyen  to 
etreomcise  the  GkntQe  Titus ;  but  we  are  not  told  of  any  pressure  put  upon 
him  to  perform  the  same  rite  for  HRmothy,  who,  though  Uie  son  of  a  Jewess, 
had  grown  up  without  it.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that,  in  St  Paul's 
opinion,  circumcision  was  yalueless.  His  conduct,  therefore,  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  a  second  concession  to,  or  rather  a  preyention  and  anticipation  of, 
prejudices  so  strong  that  they  might  otherwise  haye  rendered  his  work  im- 
possible. St.  Luke  says  that  it  was  done  '*  on  account  of  the  Jews  in  those 
regions ;  for  they  all  knew  that  his  father  was  a  Greek."  Now,  if  this  was 
generally  known,  whereas  it  was  not  so  widely  known  that  his  mother  was  a 
Jewess,  St.  Paul  felt  that  l^othy  would  eyerywhere  be  looked  upon  as  an 
nneireumcised  Gkntile,  and  as  such  no  Jew  would  eat  with  him,  and  it  would 
be  hopeless  to  attempt  to  employ  him  as  a  preacher  of  the  Messiah  in  the 
synagogues,  which  they  always  yisited  as  the  beginning  of  their  labours.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  were  known  that  he  was  by  birth  a  Jewish  boy— since 
the  rule  was  that  nationality  went  by  the  mother's  side' — an  uncir- 
cumdsed  Jew  would  be  in  eyery  Ghetto  an  object  of  execration.  If, 
then,  Timothy  was  to  be  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  his  circum- 
dsion  was  indispensable  to  his  usefulness,  and  his  Jewish  parentage  was  suffi- 
dent  to  depriye  the  act  of  the  dangerous  significance  which  might  much  more 
easUy  be  attached  to  it  in  the  case  of  l^tus.  Obviously,  too,  it  was  better 
that  Paul  should  do  it  spontaneously  than  that  it  should  receive  a  factitious 
importance  by  being  once  more  extorted  from  him  in  spite  of  protest.  He 
did  it,  not  in  order  to  please  himself,  but  that  ho  might  condescend  to  the 
infirmities  of  the  weak.^ 

The  circumcision  was  followed  by  a  formal  ordination.  The  whole  Church 
was  assembled ;  the  youth  made  the  public  profession  of  his  faith  ;^  the  elders 
and  Paul  himself  solemnly  laid  their  hands  upon  his  head;^  the  prophetic 
voices  which  had  marked  him  out  for 'a  greai  work^  were  confirmed  by 
those  who  now  charged  him  with  the  high  duties  which  lay  before  him, 
and  at  the  same  time  warned  him  of    the  dangers  which  those   duties 

1  By  none,  however,  except  an  Imalite  {Abhdda  ^bro,  f.  27, 1). 

*  "  rartnB  sequitiir  ventrem  **  i»  the  rule  of  the  Talmud  (Beehoroihf  1,  4,  &c. ; 
Wetit.  ad  loe.).  If  the  Jewi  knew  that  his  mother  wai  a  Jewess,  and  yet  that  he  had 
not  received  the  "  seal  of  the  covenant, **  they  would  have  treated  him  ai  a  manuer, 
(See  Ewald,  Alterth,  257.) 

»Rom.xv.  1;  1  Cor.  ix.  20. 

*  1  Hm.  vi.  12,  i^iiokSrfuvat  tV  koMit  hfioKoyCatt'jhil^iw  wo>^My  iiaprvpmr, 

*  1  Tiai.  iv.  14,  rb  x^^in^yMi  ^  ^^^  ^oi  <i^  vpo^^ifrttat  i^rr^  hnBtvtmt  rmr  X*H>^  ''^v  wptwfiif 
Tfpuiv.   2  Tim.  i.  6,  <i^  n^  hnJ94v9t»t  rS»r  X'^P^  Mov. 

*  1  TXm.  L  18,  Kara  tA*  irpoa-^o^trat  M.  <r»  irpo^i|rc^.  Compare  the  happy  prognoiticai- 
tions  of  Staupits  about  the  work  of  Lather. 
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inTolyedi  ^  the  graee  of  the  H0I7  Bpini  descended  like  a  flame  into  hia  heart,* 
and  the  gentle  hoj  of  Ljstra  was  heacefortii  the  oonaecraied  oompaaion  of 
toils  and  wanderings,  of  which  the  issue  was  the  deetiaed  cooTersuMi  of  the 
world. 

The  mission  opened  with,  every  cireamstanoe  of  eaoomageiBeai.  The 
threefold  cord  of  this  ministiy  was  aoi  quickly  broken.  Ai  each  city  which 
they  Tisited  they  annoanoed  the  decisions  acriyed  at  by  the  Apostles  and 
elders  at  Jerusalem,'  and  ike  CSinrches  were  atrangtheaed  in  ibe  faitib,  and 
grew  in  number  daily. 

In  this  way  they  traversed  *' the  Phrygian  and  Qalatian  distrust."  ^  There 
has  been  much  speculation  as  to  the  towns  of  Phrygia  at  which  they  rested, 
but  in  the  absolute  silence  of  St  Luke,  and  in  ihe  extreme  looseness  of  the 
term  "Phrygian,"  we  cannot  be  sore  that  St.  Paul  preached  in  a  single  town 
of  the  region  whidi  is  usually  indoded  under  that  teim.  That  he  did  not 
found  any  choreh  seems  clear  from  the  absence  of  allusion  to  any  Phrygian 
community  in  the  New  Testament.  The  conjeetnre  tiiat  he  travelled  on  this 
occasion  to  the  far  distant  Oolosss  is  most  improbable,  even  if  it  be  not  ex- 
clnded  by  the  obvious  inference  fro^i  his  own  laagnage.'  Ail  that  we  can 
reasonably  si^pese  is  that  after  leaving  looniom  he  proceeded  to  Antioch  in 
Pisidia— since  there  could  be  no  reason  why  he  should  neglect  io  confirm  the 
Church  which  he  had  founded  there — and  then  crossed  Uie  ridge  of  the 
Paroreia  to  Philomelium,  from  which  it  would  have  been  possible  for  him 
either  to  take  the  main  road  to  the  great  Phrygian  town  of  Synnada,  and 
then  turn  north-eastwards  to  Pessinus,  or  else  to  enter  Qalatia  by  a  shorter 
and  lees  frequented  route  which  did  not  run  throngh  any  Phrygian  town  of 
the  slightest  importance.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  part  of  Si  Paul's 
plan  to  evangelise  Phrygia.  Perhaps  he  may  have  originally  intended  to  make 
his  way  by  the  road  throu^  Apamea,  to  Colosssd  and  Laodicea,  and  to  go 
down  the  valley  of  the  Maeander  to  Ephesus.  But  if  so,  this  intention  was 
hindered  by  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.^  Such  providential  hindrances 
io  a  course  whkh  seemed  so  obvious  may  well  have  been  mysterious  to  St. 
Paol;  but  they  appear  less  so  to  us  wben,  viewing  them  in  the  light  of  history, 

*  1  l^m.  i  18,  tva  <rrpar«vn  iy  avnU  Tnr  icoAar  9Tpart£ay  ;  cf .  iv.  14  ;  vi.  12. 

3  2  Tim.  1 6,  iya^ttwvpM  (=  "to fan  into  xreah flame,'*  Kupim  ro^  i90paMm  fvv6v>  0«id. ; 

s  In  a  logM  way  even  Antio^  and  Iconinm  mi^t  be  teptdea  as  GhoroliM  of  CUicia^ 
TanoB  (as  appears  from  coins,  Lewin,  i.  171)  being  regarded  as  a  capital  of  Lycaonia, 
Xsanria,  and  even  of  Caria.  Further,  the  circular  letter  bad  been  drawn  up  with  more  or 
less  express  reference  to  wliat  had  takaa  idaoe  in  these  Churohas  (Aoti  xv.  12). 

«  lletnMraadiBffisT^««afYiwMiraAartiei|rx>ip«'(»^  A,B,0,  D). 

»OoLi.4,«,7;iLl.  .    , 

*  It  will  be  seen  that  I  take  the  clause  tmiiv$im€^  crji.  (Acts  zxi.  6)  letrapectivel^— 
ie.,  as  the  reason  assigned  for  their  divergence  into  the  Phrygian  and  Oalatian  distnfit. 
U  they  entertained  the  design  of  preaching  in  Asia— t.e.,  in  I^diik— the  natural  Bead  to 
it  would  have  been  from  Antioch  of  Pisidia.  and  it  is  haidly  likely  tfasA  tb«r  woold  have 
4mieiUitmdUv  turned  aside  to  the  semi-barbaBoas  regions  of  Phrygia  and  Galaiia  first : 
indeed,  we  have  St.  Paul's  own  express  admission  (QaL  iv.  L3)  that  lus  evani^elisatioii  of 
Gah^  was  the  result  of  an  aooidental  siolnwss.  The  permission  to  preach  in  Asia  was 
only  ddayed  (Acts  xix.  10). 
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W0  see  ihMi  oiberwiae  tiie  Epistle  to  the  CklaJiawi  miglit  never  liaire  been 
wnttea,  asd  thai  thne  lihe  whole  eonrse  of  Ohrietian  tiiedogj  might  have  been 
«Mtbrij  changed. 

Of  any  work  in  Phrygia,  therefore,  ^ere  was  nothing  to  namflte;  ^  but  we 
nay  well  deplore  St.  Lnke's  non-aoqnaintanee  wkh  the  details  of  that  visit  to 
Oaktia,  whieh  were  deeply  interesting  and  important,  and  of  which  we  are 
now  hit  to  diseorer  the  incidenis  bj  pieeiag  tiie  fragmentary  notices  and  allu- 
aiotts  of  Hie  Epistle. 

We  may  soppose  that  on  finding  it  impossible  to  preach  at  this  time  in  the 
great  cities  of  Lydian  Aoa,'  St.  Paul  and  hk  companions  next  determined  to 
make  their  way  to  ilie  nnmerons  Jewish  eommnnities  on  the  shores  of  the 
Evxine.  They  seem  to  have  had  no  intention  to  preach  among  a  pec^le  so 
new  to  tiiem,  and  i^parently  so  little  promising,  as  the  G^httiaits.  Bnt  God 
had  oliier  designs  for  them ;  they  were  detained  in  Galaiia,  and  ^leir  stay  was 
mlteBded  with  very  memoraUe  resnlts. 

6t.  I^e,  who  nses  the  ordinary  geographicai  term,  mnst  vndonbtedly 
Imve  meant  by  the  term  Galatia  that  central  district  of  the  Asian  peninsola' 
which  was  inhabited  by  a  people  known  to  the  ancient  worid  under  the  names 
«f  Celts,  Galatians,  dank,  and  (more  recently)  Qallo-Greeks.  llieir  history 
was  briefly  this.  When  iiie  yast  tide  d  Aryan  migration  began  to  set  to  the 
vrestward  from  the  yalleys  of  the  Oxns  and  the  plains  of  Turkestan,  tlie  Celtic 
^■nBy  was  among  the  earliest  that  streamed  away  from  their  native  seats.^ 
They  gradually  occu^ed  a  gp'eat  part  of  the  centre  and  west  of  Europe,  and 
various  tribes  of  the  family  were  swept  hK^ier  and  thither  hj  Afferent 
currents,  as  they  met  vrith  special  obstacles  to  their  unimpeded  prog^ress.  One 
of  their  Brennuses,^  four  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  in^cted  on  Borne 
its  deepest  humiliation.  Another,  one  luindred  and  eleven  years  later/  filled 
Kozihern  Greece  with  terror  and  r^ine,  and  when  his  hordes  were  driven 
ba^  by  the  storms  and  portents  which  seconded  the  determined  stand  of  the 
Gre^fi  at  Delphi,  they  joined  another  body  under  Leonnorius  and  Lutarius,^ 

1  1%at  $ome  ocmverto  were  mftde  ti  inpBed  by  Aoti  zviii.  28.  The  ahseace  of  a 
4dhitte  Phrygiaii  Church  is  seen  in  ihe  lilenoe  abottt  any  ooUectkm  there. 

s  "  Asia^  in  the  Acti  (ef.  Catull.  zlvi.  5)  teems  always  to  mean  the  region 
old  "Asian  meadow**  of  Homer  {Jl,  ii.  461)— if.,  the  entire  valley  and  pla 


irovnd  the 
-  ,  .         .  -  of  the 

Cmter — «.e.,  Lydia.   Every  one  of  "  the  seven  ehuraes  whieh  are  in  Asia  *  (Rev.  L — uL) 
islWdiui. 

*  The  term  Asia  Minor  is  first  used  hy  Orosius  in  the  fourth  eentury  (Oros.  L  2). 

*  On  the  Celtic  migrations,  see  the  author's  Famihet  <^  Speech,  2nd  ed.  (reprinted  in 
Xfomffmoffe  and  Zangua(ff$y,ja,  329. 

*  6.0.  880.  The  word  Brennus  is  a  LatiniMd  form  of  the  title  whiek  is  preeerved  in 
ihe  Welsh  brmm,  "  king.'* 

*  B.C.  279. 

7  liv.  xxxviiL  16.  These  names — Celtic  words  of  ohscnre  origin  witii  Latin  tennina- 
iions — are  eagerlv  seized  on  by  German  travellers  and  commentators,  and  identified  with 
Leonard  and  Loihair  (Lother),  in  order  to  prove  that  the  people  of  Gidatia  were  not  Celts, 
but  Teutons.  Whv  both  French  and  Germans  should  be  so  eager  to  claim  afi&nlties  with 
these  not  very  cremtable  Galatians  I  cannot  say ;  but  meanwhile  it  must  be  regarded  as 
certain  that  the  Galatse  were  Celts,  and  not  only  Celts,  but  Cvmiic  Celts.  Hie  only 
<»tiier  arguments,  besides  these  two  names,  adduced  br  Wieseler  and  other  German 
writers  are — (1)  The  name  Gertnanopolii-^  late  and  hideous  hybrid  which,  at  the  host. 
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strnggled  across  the  Hellespont  in  the  best  jfhj  they  eonld,  and  trinmphantlj 
established  themselyes  in  the  western  regions  of  Asia  Minor.  Bat  their  exactioni> 
soon  roused  an  opposition  which  led  to  an  effectual  curbing  of  their  power,  and 
they  were  gradually  confined  in  the  central  region  which  b  partly  traversed  by 
the  ralleys  of  the  Sangarina  and  the  Halys.  Here  we  find  them  in  three  tribes, 
each  of  which  had  its  own  capitaL  Bordering  on  Phrygia  were  the  Tolisto- 
bogii,  with  their  capital  Pessinus;  in  the  centre  the  Tectosages,  with  their 
capital  Ancyra;  and  to  the  eastward,  bordering  on  Fontus,  were  the  Trocmi, 
with  their  capital  Tayium.^  Originally  the  three  tribes  were  each  divided 
into  four  tetrarchies,  but  at  length  they  were  united  (B.C.  65)  under  Peiotams, 
tetrarch  of  the  Tolistobogii,  the  Egbert  of  Galatian  history.^  The  Bomans 
under  Gn.  Manlius  Yulso  had  conquered  them  in  B.C.  189,'  but  had  left  them 
nominally  independent ;  and  in  B.C.  36  Mark  Antony  made  Amyntas  king. 
On  his  death,  in  B.C.  25,  Galatia  was  joined  to  Lycaonia  and  part  of  Pisidia, 
and  made  a  Roman  province ;  and  since  it  was  one  of  the  Imperial  provinces^ 
it  was  governed  by  a  Propraetor.  This  was  its  political  condition  when  Paul 
entered  Pessinus,  which,  though  one  of  the  capitals,  lies  on  the  extreme 
frontier,  and  at  that  time  called  itself  Sebaste  of  the  ToUstobogiL^ 

The  providential  cause  which  led  to  St.  Paul's  stay  in  the  country  was,  aa 
he  himself  tells  us,  a  severe  attack  of  illness :  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
alludes  to  it  gives  us  reason  to  infer  that  it  was  a  fresh  access  of  agony  from 
that  *' stake  in  the  flesh"  which  I  believe  to  have  been  acute  ophthalmia^ 
accompanied,  as  it  often  is,  by  violent  cerebral  disturbance.^  In  his  letter  to 
hb  Galatian  converts  he  makes  a  touching  appeal,  which  in  modem  phraseology 
might  run  as  follows  :^ — **  Become  as  I  am,  brethren,  I  beseech  yon  "  (ix.,  free 

odI  J  points  to  the  settlement  of  some  Teutonic  oommonity  among  the  Ganls ;  (2)  the 
tribe  of  Teutobodiad,  about  whom  we  know  too  little  to  say  what  ^e  name  means ;  and 
(3)  the  assertion  of  St.  Jerome  that  the  Galatians  (whom  he  had  personally  visited) 
spoke  a  language  like  the  people  of  Treves  (Jer.  in  Ep,  Oul.  ii  praef,).  This  argument 
however,  teus  precisely  in  the  opposite  direction,  smoe  the  exjnresBions  of  GsMar  and 
Tacitus  decisively  prove  that  the  Treveri  were  Gauls  (Tac.  Ann,  i  43,  H,  iv.  71 ;  Cm. 
B.  O,  ii.  4,  &c.),  though  the^r  aped  Teutonic  peculiarities  (Cass.  B.  O,  viii.  25 ;  Tac 
Oerm,  28).  Every  trait  of  their  cnaracter,  everv  certain  phenomenon  of  their  language, 
every  proved  fact  of  their  history,  shows  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  GalAt», 
or  Gauls,  were  not  Slavs,  nor  Teutons,  but  Celts ;  and  it  is  most  probable  that  the  namea 
Galatie  and  Celts  are  etymologically  identicaL  The  ingenuity  which  elaboratelv  seta 
itself  to  overthrow  accepted  and  demonstrated  conclusions  leads  to  endless  waste  ot  time 
and  space.  Any  who  are  curious  to  see  more  on  the  subject  will  find  it  in  the  Excursus 
of  Dr.  Lightfoot's  ChUUiant,  pp.  229—240. 

1  Tolistobogii,  or  Tolosatobogii,  seems  to  combine  the  elements  of  Tolosa  (Toulouse) 
and  BoiL  The  etymologies  of  Tectosages  (who  also  occur  in  Aquitaine,  Cses.  J9.  (7.  vi  24 ; 
Strabo,  p.  187)  and  Trocmi  are  uncertain.  Other  towns  of  the  Galatse  were  Abrostola^ 
Aniorium,  Tolosochorion,  towns  of  the  ToUstobogii ;  Corbeus  and  Aspona,  of  the  Tecto« 
sages ;  Mithradatium  and  Danala,  of  the  Trocmi. 

«  Strabo,  p.  567. 

>  Liv.  xxxviii.  12.  "  Hi  jam  degeneres  sunt ;  mixti  et  Gallograed  vere,  quod  appel- 
lantur.'* 

**  It  is  now  a  mere  heap  of  ruins. 

*  On  this  subject  see  infra^  Excursus  X.,    '*Tlie  Stake  in  the  Flesh.*' 

^  Gal.  iv.  12^14.  This  passage  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  necessity  of  a  new  English 
version  founded  on  better  readings.    Ilius  in  verse  12,  the  **  he  "  of  our  version  should  be 
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from  ibe  yoke  of  external  and  nselesa  ordinancee),  "  for  I,  too,  made  myself  as 
yon  are.^  Jew  that  I  was,  I  placed  myself  on  the  level  of  yon  Gentiles,  and 
now  I  want  yon  to  stand  with  me  on  that  same  lerel,  instead  of  trying  to 
make  yonrselyes  Jews.  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  by  way  of  complaint  abont 
yon.  Ton  neyer  did  me  any  personal  wrong.*  Nay,  yon  know  that  when  I 
preached  the  Grospel  among  yon,  on  my  first  visit,  it  was  in  consequence  of  an 
attack  of  sickness,  which  detained  me  in  the  midst  of  a  journey;  yon  conld 
not,  therefore,  feel  any  gratitude  to  me  as  though  I  had  come  with  the  express 
purpose  of  preaching  to  you;  and  besides,  at  that  time  weak,  agonised  with 
pain,  liable  to  fits  of  delirium,  with  my  eyes  red  and  ulcerated  by  that  disease 
by  which  it  pleases  Qod  to  let  Satan  buffet  me,  you  might  well  have  been 
tempted  to  regard  me  as  a  deplorable  object.  My  whole  appearance  must 
have  been  a  trial  to  you — a  temptation  to  you  to  reject  me.  But  you  did 
not;  you  were  very  kind  to  me.  Ton  might  have  treated  me  with  con- 
temptuous indifference ;  ^  you  might  have  regarded  me  with  positive  loathing ;  * 
but  instead  of  this  you  honoured,  you  loved  me,  you  received  me  as  though 
I  was  an  angel — ^nay,  even  as  though  I  were  the  Lord  of  angels,  as  though  I 
were  even  He  whom  I  preached  unto  you.  How  glad  you  were  to  see  me  I 
How  eagerly  you  congratulated  yourselves  and  me  on  the  blessed  accident- 
nay,  rather,  on  the  blessed  providence  of  Gtod,  which  had  detained  me  amongst 
you!^  So  generous,  so  affectionate  were  you  towards  me,  that  I  bear 
you  witness  that  to  aid  me  as  I  sat  in  misery  in  the  darkened  rooms, 
unable  to  bear  even  a  ray  of  light  without  excruciating  pain,  you  would. 


nndcred  "become ;"  and  the  "J  am  as  you  are  "  ihoold  be  "  I  became  ;^  the  "have  not 
injured  **  ihonld  be  "  did  not  injure,*'  finoe  the  tenie  is  an  aorist,  not  a  perfect,  and  the 
aUnnon  is  to  some  fact  which  we  do  not  know.  In  verse  13  the  M  ought  not  to  be  left 
nnnotioed ;  **  through  infirmity  of  the  flesh "  is  a  positive  mistake  (since  this  would 
require  <t'  aotfcMMc,  per)  for  "  on  account  of  an  attack  of  ilkiess,**  as  in  lliuc.  vi.  102 ; 
9h n^por  probably  means  "the  former  time,"  not  "at  the  first ^    In  verse  14  the  best 


ing  is  not  *  Vhere  a  the  UeMedneu  ye  tpake  of,**  but  "vour  self-congratuktion  on  my  arrival 
among  you ; "  the  ip  ^ould  oertamlv  be  omitted  with  i^tMj^rt,  as  it  makes  the  Greek 
idiom  nr  more  vivid,  although  inadmissible  in  English  (cf.  John  xv.  22 ;  zix.  11).  In 
verse  16  the  tMrrt  draws  a  contusion,  "so  that,"  which  is  suddenly  and  delicately  changed 
into  a  question,  '^have  IV*  instead  of  "I  have.'*  It  is  only  by  studying  the  intensely 
chaimcteiistic  Greek  of  St.  Paul  that  we  are  able,  at  it  were,  to  lay  our  hands  on  his 
breast  and  feel  every  beat  of  his  heart. 
iOaLii.l7;lCor.ix.2L 

*  Cf .  2  Cor.  iL  5,  w«  ^l»i  AtAirn|K«r. 

s  Cf.  2  Cor.  X.  10.  His  bodily  presence  is  iurerrifi,  and  his  speech  i^ovitrmUvof, 
4  lit.,  "  Ye  did  not  dennse  nor  loathe  your  temptation  m  my  flesh ; "  one  of  the 
nobly  careless  expressions  of  a  writer  who  is  swayed  oy  emotion,  not  by  grammar.  It 
means  "Ton  did  not  loathe,"  Ac,  "  me,  though  my  bodily  aspect  was  a  temptation  to 
you."  "  Grandis  tentatio  diicipulis,  si  magister  infirmetur  "  (Primas.).  On  the  i>ossible 
connexion  of  i^wwr^art  with  epilepsy  see  ir^ra,  p.  713.'  It  would  be  most  accurately  ex- 
plained l]^  ophthalmia. 

*  The  suiferings  of  St.  Paul  from  travels  when  in  a  prostrate  condition  of  body  have 
been  apUy  compared  by  Dean  Howson  to  those  of  St.  Cnrysostom  and  Henry  Martyn  in 
Fontus.    They  both  lie  buried  at  Tocat  (Comana).    (C.  andH.  L296.) 
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if  thai;  eoxM  hnYe  helped  me,  hmn  pbwimd  out  yoor  eyes  And  gmm  ^lem 
iome."! 

liMliiqg  is  2iMM:>e  naiiwal  iiuui  tint  iiie  iaivmmmg  d  ^ast  ^staneM  orerihe 
iMuniiig  plains  and  fpeonng  menniain  passes  of  Asia  Minor-^-tiie  constant 
•ebanges  of  climate,  the  serere  bodiiy  fsiigve,  the  storms  of  fine  and  blinding 
•dnat^  the  bites  and  stings  of  insects,  die  coarseness  and  soaatness  of  dailj 
fare— dioald  hare  brongbt  on  a  xetom  of  Ins  malady  to  one  whose  health  was 
«o  shattesed  as  that  of  PanL  And  denbtless  it  was  the  anguish  and  despair 
arising  frmn  the  eentemplation  of  his  own  heartrending  condition,  whidi 
kidded  to  his  teaching  that  intensitj,  thai  rietorioas  earnestness,  wineh  made 
it  no  all^ievailing  with  the  warm-hearted  Qauls.*  If  ^k&y  were  ready  to 
ireemve  him  as  Christ  Jesus,  it  was  beeaose  CMst  Jesns  was  the  Alpha  and 
the  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  all  his  teaddng  to  thmn.  And 
hence,  in  his  appeal  to  their  sense  of  shame,  he  uses  one  ef  ins  own  inimitablj 
pictnxesqne  words  to  eaj,  "  Senseless  GalaiisDS,  what  eril  eye  bewitched 
jon  P*  before  whose  eyes,  to  avert  them  Ivom  sneh  eril  glanoes,  I  painted  as  it 
were  visibly  and  large  the  picture  ef  Jesns  Christ  cradfied.**^ 

Bat  the  asalons  readiness  of  the  Galatians,  their  impnkiTe  affection,  ^ 
•^demonstratiTe  deCg^  with  whidi  they  accepted  the  new  teaching,  was  not 
aolely  doe  to  the  pity  iHneh  mingled  with  the  adndrataon  in^nred  by  the  new 
teacher.  It  may  IiMre  been  doe,  in  sons  small  measnie,  to  the  affinities 
presented  by  the  new  religion  to  the  loftiest  and  noblest  XMtrts  of  their  old 
beliefs ;  and  at  any  rate,  being  natorally  ai  a  religions  tnm  of  mind,'  they  may 
hare  been  in  the  first  instance  attracted  by  the  hearing  of  a  doctrine  which 
promised  atonement  in  consequence  of  a  shedding  of  blood.  But  far  more 
than  tins,  ^e  qaiek  conrersion  ai  the  Galatians  was  doe  to  tiw  mi^jUj  ont- 

1  Vo  one  diimvttet  that  tiui  in  itself  may  be  a  trrtiflMmnil  mrrmTirm  lor aay  sevore 
•acnfioe,  as  m  Oat.  Ittxti.  : — 

"  Quinti  li  tibi  rig  oouloa  debaro  CatoUoBi, 
Ant  alind  si  quid  carius  est  ocnlis." 

But  haw  iaooBiparably  more  rivid  and  striking  and  how  mndi  aant  fenune  to  tte 
'Occasion,  does  tbeexpresaioB  heeaoM  if  it  waa  in  attack  d  oyhthihaia  mm  wUdi  Paul 
waasufiteriagl 

3  No  doM  the  Galatians  with  wham  he  had  ta  ^aal  wage nat  the  OaiMc  poaianti  who 
were  despiaed  and  ignorant  <'' paeae  senrorum  loco  habeDtnc,"  Gbs.  B,  G.vi,  IS^;  b«t 
the  Gallo-orsMsi,  the  move  eaUt\<»ted  aad  HeOeniaed  Galli  af  tiM  towns.  (Long  in  Dtdf. 
Oeoor.  -f.v.) 

3  GaL  iiL  1.  Omit  r^  iXfiBfC^  it^  wtlBtw^ai  witti  M,  A,  B,  D,  B,  F,  O,  ke,,  and  Jr  V^ 
with  H,  A,  B,  0. 

*  GaL  iii.  1,  oU  tear*  hMaXiMVi  *ln<rovt  Xpunhi  irporypa^  ifftaMpmiUtmi.  Tk  IS  tms  that 
vpcyp6^iv  is  elsewhere  always  used  in  tne  sense  of  *  to  wiite  before  '*  (Bom.  zr.  5 ; 
Eph.  iii.  3),  and  not  '*  to  post "  or  "  placard**  (Ar.  Av,  4S0),  enn  in  Hallenistie  and  late 
Gceak  (1  Mace  z.  96;  Jade  4 ;  /aatin,  ApoL  uTsZ,  B) ;  bat  the  seasa  and  the  aontext 
here  seem  to  show  that  St.  Paul  used  it— ^  HKe  often  find  madem  composmds  ased— in 
4k  different  sense  (ir^o^r^vMu^i^).  TkB  huagb  piotmre  of  4esBs  dmst  oraeifiad  was  aei  up 
before  the  mental  viaion  or  these  spkitaal  chudren  of  Qalatia  {"  Dteitar  fasoiBus  propria 
infaaUibut  nooere" — ^Primaa.)  to  avert  their  wandering  gI«Boes  from  the  dangcaoos 
witchery  (nc  v/iii  ipamncavtv)  of  the  evil  eye  (|^  r),  Prov.  xxiii.  6 ;  Ecelns.  sir.  6,  ise. ; 
tfi^itnmtfoi,  jffliaa.  H.  A.  L  53).  We  may  be  reminded  of  the  huge  emblaaoned  banner 
with  which  Augustine  aad  his  monks  caught  the  eye  of  Ethelbert  at  Caoteibuiy. 

■  *'  Natio  est  omnis  Gallonun  admodum  dedita  religionibus'*  (Of».  B,  G.  vi  16). 
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pouring  of  Hba  SjjNiii  wliieh  followed  Paul's  pz^adting,  and  to  fte  new  poirors^ 
which,  were  wrooght  in  Ins  oaaFerto  hf  tiieir  adflUMioii  into  the  OkaxdL  Baft 
wiiile  tibeae  weie  the  reanlts  among  the  ianer  conTerta,  tiieM  imui  have  alto 
been  man j  whoee  ready  adheaiDn  wae  d«e  to  that  qnick  reailesnieBa,  that 
eager  longing  for  change,  wlneh  chancteiiaed  them«,^  aa  it  «hasaoteiised  the 
idndred  family  of  Greeks  with  whiefa  they  wera  at  this  time  hugely  mingled. 
It  waa  the  too  quick  i^tiinging  of  the  good  seed  on  poor  and  ahallow  aoil ;  it 
was  the  sndden  flaming  of  fire  among  natarca  as  light,  aa  brittle,  aa  mflaaunahle 
MB  straw.  The  modification  of  an  old  neJigiia,  ih»  hearty  adoptkMa  of  a  new 
one,  the  oombination  of  an  aaiaqae  worship  with  one  wlndi  was  ahsehortely 
recent,  and  as  nnlike  it  as  is  possiUe  to  oonoeiTO,  had  already  been  iUnstrated 
in  Galaiiui  history.  As  Celts  th^  had  broaght  with  then  into  Asia  their 
old  Droidiam,  with  its  hanghiy  priestemf  t,  «nd  emel  eaqpdatftoaa.'  Yet  they 
had  alieady  ineorporated  with  this  the  wihi  natave-wmrship  ef  A^pdistis  or 
Cjbele,  the  mother  of  the  gods.  They  batieyed  that  the  blaek  ateoe  which 
liad  fallen  from  hearen  was  her  image,  and  for  oe»tades  after  it  had  been 
carried  off  to  Boojye^  ih/tf  continued  to  JDOFore  her  venerable  temple,  to  give 
nlma  to  her  raving  ennnchs,  to  tell  of  the  Tengeaaee  whieh  ahe  had  laAieted 
on  the  h^less  Atys,  and  to  Mgai4  the  pine  grovea  of  Diadyaras  with 
4iwe.^  But  jet,  while  this  Phrygian  colt  was  flouBshittg  at  Peasinns,  and 
commanding  the  aervioes  of  its  bests  of  muiilated  priesta,  and  while  at 
TaTlom  the  miun  object  of  worship  was  a  eolessal  bronae  &aa  of  the  ordiaary 
Greek  type,^  at  Ancyra,  on  the  other  hand,  was  estaUiahed  the  Boman 
•detficatiea  of  the  EmpercNr  Augustus^  to  whom  a  tem^  of  white  marble, 
atill  ^wngfcJTig  in  ruins,  had  been  bidU  by  the  coauaon  coatribatioBS  of 
Aaia.^  Paid  must  have  seen,  stiU  fresh  and  anbroioDa,  the  celebnted 
JfentuaeaiiyK  Ame^frtmum,  the  wffl  of  Angaatns  engcaved  oa  the  marUe  of 

>  GsL  iiL  6^  &  jm^ofryftr  (=abimdaBtl7  §xmfijutg;  ef.  FhiL  L  19;  2  Pet  L  5) 

«^  rb  wvtviia  fcat  iytpyity  SvrafMif  iv  vfuv.  The  latter  claiue  may  undoubtedly  mean 
**  wwliiiAg  mirablefl  among  you ; "  but  tbe  paraSels  of  1  Cor.  xn.  10 ;  Matt.  xhr.  2,  seem 
to  iKowUiat  it  mentiR  "wurkmjj;  ^^lau  r:^  in  y-u."*  See,  too,  Iml  zxvi.  12;  Hek  riii.  2L 
cH^TWA  me&na^  Ji^  Kbljcp  Andrfwee  rhjs,  "  n  '^Muk  imwroughi  in  us.'*  Id.  1  Cor.  xii.  10 
iltie  *'op©futioiii  of  /•orcrrt*'  mre  dtstkiiftiiiilied  fn'iii  the  "  jjfte  of  healingt,** 

*  Qmmx  eocipbiiofi  of  their  ''  mobmt«jt.''  *'  kvnUi,**  and  "infirmitae  aaiin],*'and  Miyi, 
"'in  ooaaiMis  ca|ii€iiiilia  mobilet  et  no^  pWuniquc  reboB  studentet"  {JB,  {?•  ii.  1 ;  iy.  5  ; 
il  ir» ;  and  liv.  x.  28). 

^  Birabo,  ni.  5,  p.  507,  who  tclk  ub  timt  tbey  met  in  oouncil  at  Drynemetum,  or 
"CWc-ibriiie"(rfr*t?of.  V'«i  ii»d  f*^  m^  "  temple  "*1,  aa  YemeBketum  =  "  Great-ihiine  *' 
fVenant.  Fortun,  i  9),  and  AuguiFtqnumebuiii  =  **  Auguttui-Bhrine.*' 

*  B.C.  204.  8e«  Li?,  icxix,  10,  11.  The  iiamti  of  tbe  town  wai  dohioailj  ooanected 
iriib  Ufirci«,     (Hf^odiaA.  t  11^) 

»  JJy.  xExriii.  li^  I  Skabo,  p.  4£9  ;  DiorL  Bic.  iii.  58.  Julian  found  tbe  word^  of 
Crjtahi  sliQ  lai^ui^inf  on  at  Pessmuj  in  A^D,  363;  and  made  a  futile  attemiBit  to 
jflTmnlai  it  into  life  (Amm.  Marc.  udi.  9),  Uvu  lucratiye  feaiurea  in  tbe  wonhip  of 
^WIi»— the  wlcr  of  oracl«>  »id  c>ollDatLoti  of  uliiii— may  have  had  their  attraetioa  for  the 
aiwiiciotLi  Ganln. 

*  StimbOh  ^  ^    ^^  v^rj  "^  o^  TAidmn  b  unknown. 

^  Ajuryn— then  called  Sebacbe  T«:toaa^m«  m  booour  ef  Ai^gastua— k  now  the 
fioufiiklng  «oinmerislal  town  of  An^ra.  Tb«  Bauiua  Da^— Paal-MooBtain— near  Angora 
•till  T«BihMla  Ibe  txayeller  of  3i  TmW  vijdt  to  thotte  citie^  wbkh  is  also  rendend  mora 
probable  by  thfir  banng  b«en  mTlj  ppincopul  sec** 
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the  temple,  and  copied  from  the  mscription  set  up  bj  his  own  command  upon 
bronze  tablets  in  front  of  his  maosolenm ;  but  while  he  may  have  glanced  at  it 
with  interest,  and  read  with  still  deeper  pleasure  on  one  of  the  pillars  the 
decree  in  which  the  Emperor  had  rewarded  the  friendliness  of  the  Jews  by  a 
grant  of  religions  immonity,^  he  must  have  thought  with  some  piiy  and  incQg- 
nation  of  the  friyolity  of  spirit  which  could  thus  readily  combine  the  oldest 
and  the  newest  of  idolatrous  aben-ations — ^the  sincere  and  sarage  orgies  of 
Dindymene  with  the  debasing  flattery  of  an  astute  intriguer — ^the  passionate 
abandonment  to  maddening  relig^ious  impulse,  and  the  calculating  adoration 
of  political  success.  In  point  of  fact,  the  three  capitals  of  the  three  tribes 
furnished  data  for  an  epitome  of  their  history,  and  of  their  character.  In 
passing  from  Pessinus  to  Ancyra  and  Tayium  the  Apostle  saw  specimens  of 
cults  curiously  obsolete  side  by  side  with  others  which  were  ridiculously  new. 
He  passed  from  Phryg^  nature-worship  through  Greek  mythology  to 
Boman  conventionalism.  He  could  not  but  have  regarded  this  as  a  bad  sign, 
and  he  would  have  seen  a  sad  illustration  of  the  poorer  qualities  which  led  to 
his  own  enthusiastic  reception,  if  he  could  have  read  the  description  in  a  Greek 
rhetorician  long  afterwards  of  the  Galatians  being  so  eager  to  seize  upon  what 
was  new,  that  if  they  did  but  get  a  glimpse  of  the  cloak  of  a  philosopher, 
they  caught  hold  of  and  dung  to  it  at  once,  as  steel  filings  do  to  a  magnet.* 
In  fact,  as  he  had  bitter  cause  to  learn  afterwards,  the  religious  views  of  the 
Gauls  were  more  or  less  a  reflex  of  the  impressions  of  the  moment,  and  their 
favourite  sentiments  the  echo  of  the  language  used  by  the  last  comer.  But 
on  his  first  visit  their  faults  all  seemed  to  be  in  the  background.  Their  ten- 
dencies to  revelries  and  rivalries,  to  drunkenness  and  avarice,  to  vanity  and 
boasting,  to  cabals  and  fits  of  rage,  were  in  abeyance,^— checked  if  not  mastered 
by  the  powerful  influence  of  their  new  faith,  and  in  some  instances,  we  may 
hope,  cured  altogether  by  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  All  that  he 
saw  was  their  eagerness  and  affection,  their  absence  of  prejudice,  and  willing- 
ness to  learn — all  that  vivacity  and  warmheartedness  which  were  redeeming 
points  in  their  Celtic  character.^ 

How  long  he  was  detained  among  them  by  his  illness  we  are  not  told,  but 
it  was  long  enough  to  found  several  churches,  one  perhaps  in  each  of  the  three 
capitals,  and  it  may  be  in  some  of  the  minor  towns.    Hb  success  was  clearly 

1  Jos.  ArUt.  xri.  6,  §  2.    On  GsBsar-worship  see  Tao.  Ann.  ir.  55,  56. 

'  Themistiusi  Or.  xxiii. .  p.  299 ;  ap.  Wetstein  in  GaL  L  6.    koI  rpifi^yCov  vopa^oWrrov 

s  QaL  T.  7, 15,  SO,  26.  Diodoms  Siculus  says  that  they  were  so  exoesdvely  drunken 
(iciTocvot  Kotr  vvtpfiok^)  that  they  drenched  themselves  with  the  raw  wine  imported  by 
merohuits,  and  drank,  with  such  violent  eagerness  as  either  to  stupefy  themselves  to 
sleep  or  enrage  themselves  to  madness  (v.  26 ;  of.  Ammian.  Marc  xv.  12).  He  also  calls 
them  "extravagantly  avaricious**  (v.  27;  liv.  xxxviii.  27)  and  testifies  to  their  disorderly 
and  gesticulative  fits  of  rage  (v.  31 ;  Anunian.  Marc.  l,c), 

*  The  vitality  of  traits  of  character  in  many  races  is  extraordinarr,  and  everr  one 
will  recognise  some  of  these  Celtic  peculiarities  in  the  Welsh,  and  others  in  the  Irish. 
Ancient  testimonies  to  their  weaknesses  and  vices  have  often  been  collected,  but  the 
brighter  features  which  existed  then,  as  they  do  stUl,  are  chiefly  witnessed  to  by  St. 
PauL 
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among  the  QwaHa ;  and  in  the  absence  of  all  personal  salutations  in  his  Epistle, 
we  cannot  tell  whether  any  of  the  aboriginal  Phrygians  or  Qreek  settlers* 
«  of  the  Boman  governing  class,  embraced  the  faith.  But  though  he  is 
aTOwedly  writing  to  those  who  had  been  Gentiles  and  idolaters,^  there  must 
hare  been  a  considerable  number  of  oonyerts  from  the  large  Jewish  popu- 
lation *  which  had  been  attracted  to  Gkdatia  by  its  fertility,  its  thriving  com- 
merce, and  the  privileges  which  secured  them  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion.  These  Jews,  and  their  visitors  from  Jerusalem,  as  we  shall  see  here* 
after,  proved  to  be  a  dangerous  element  in  the  infant  Ohurch. 

The  success  of  this  unintended  mission  may  have  detiuned  St.  Paul  for  a 
Utile  time  even  after  his  convalescence ;  and  as  he  retraced  his  journey  from 
Tavium  to  Pessinus  he  would  have  had  the  opportunity  which  he  always 
desired  of  confirming  his  recent  converts  in  the  faiik.  From  Pessinus  the 
missionaries  went  towards  Mysia,  and  laid  their  plans  to  pass  on  to  the 
numerous  and  wealthy  cities  of  western  Bithynia,  at  that  time  a  senatorial 
province.  But  once  more  their  plans,  in  some  way  unknown  to  us,  were 
divinely  overruled.  The  "Spirit  of  Jesus "'  did  not  suffer  them  to  enter  a 
country  which  was  destined  indeed  to  be  early  converted,  but  not  by  them, 
and  which  plays  a  prominent  part  in  the  history  of  early  Christianity.^  Once 
more  divinely  thwarted  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  designs,  they  made  no 
attempt  to  preach  in  Mysia,^  which  in  its  bleak  and  thinly  populated  uplands 
offered  but  few  opportunities  for  evangelisation,  but  pressed  on  directly  to 
Troas,  where  an  event  awaited  them  of  immense  importance,  which  was 
sufficient  to  explain  the  purpose  of  Him  who  had  shaped  the  ends  which  they 
themselves  had  so  differently  rough-hewn. 

From  the  slopes  of  Ida,^  Paul  and  Silvanus  with  their  young  attendant 

1  Old.  iv.  8;  T.  2;  vL  12,  Ac  On  the  other  hand,  It.  9  h»a  been  (luoted  (Jowetft, 
L  187)  M  "  an  almoat  explicit  statement  that  they  were  Jewt ;  *'  this  is  not,  however. 
neoessarUy  the  case.    Doubtless,  writing  to  a  church  in  which  there  were  both  Jews  ana 


OentLLes,  St.  Paul  may  use  expressions  which  are  sometimes  more  appropriate  to  one 
rlass,  sometimes  to  the  other,  but  *'the  weak  and  besgarhr  elements"  to  which  the 
eonverts  are  returning  may  include  Gentile  as  weU  as  Jewish  ritualisms ;  and  some  of 


them  may  have  passed  through  both  phases. 

^  St.  Peter  in  addressing  the  Dia^wra  of  Qalatia  and  other  districts  (1  Pet.  L  1)  must 
have  had  Jews  as  well  as  Qentiles  in  view.  The  frequency  of  Old  Testament  quotations 
and  illustrations  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  is  perhaps  a  proof  that  not  a  few  of  the 
converts  had  been  originally  proselytes.  Otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  to  aooount 
for  the  fact  that  "  in  none  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  has  the  cast  of  the  reasoning  a  more 
Jewish  character  **  ( Jowett,  L  186).  GaL  id.  27,  28  may  allnde  to  the  existence  of  con- 
verts from  both  classes. 

s  Acts  xvi  7.  This  £ir«|  Xry</M»or,  whidi  is  the  undoubtedly  oorreot  reading  (h.  A,  B, 
C,  D,  E,  and  man^  versions  and  Fathers),  perhaps  indicates  that  St.  Luke  is  here  using 
some  document  which  furnished  him  with  brief  notes  of  this  part  of  Paul's  journeys. 
Hm  remarkable  fact  that  in  the  FiUogue  oontroversv  neither  side  appealed  to  this  expres- 
sion shows  how  early  the  text  had  been  altered  by  the  oopjdsts. 

4  See  Pliny's  letter  to  Tiajan  (x.  97),  when  he  was  Proconsul  of  Bithynia,  asking 
advioe  how  to  deal  with  the  Christians. 

*  This  must  be  the  meaning  of  waptXBivrtt  (=«^rr«t,  "  neglecting  *0«  It  cannot  be 
trantlaUd  **  passing  through,"  which  would  be  atcAMmc,  though  a  glance  at  the  map  will 
show  that  tney  must  have  passed  through  Mysia  without  stopping.  The  abseoce  of 
synagogues  and  the  remote,  unknown  charaoter  of  the  region  aooount  for  this. 

•  Acts  zvi  8k  mr^Vor. 
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descended  the  rsrine  whieli  separated  the  monntam  iwm  the  poti  and  oolon  j» 
Thej  were  on  dasaio  ground.  Erery  step  thej  took  rerealed  scenes  to  whidk 
ihe  best  and  brightest  poetry  of  Greece  had  ghren  an  immortal  interest.  A» 
they  emerged  from  the  pine  grores  of  the  many-foantained  hOl,  with  it» 
exquisite  legend  of  (Enone  and  her  lore,  i^ey  saw  beneath  them  the 

*'  Hinging  plains  of  windy  Troy," 

wtare  ikb  great  htsnm  of  eariy  legend  had  so  ol(«n 

'*  Drunk  delight  of  battle  with  their  peers.** 

Bni  if  Ihey  had  eirer  heard  of 

**  The  foce  that  launched  a  thoosand  ships, 
Or  sadoed  the  topmost  towers  of  lUxm/' 

or  looked  with  any  interest  on  the  Simois  and  the  Scamander,  and  the  hnge 
barrows  of  Ajax  and  Achilles,  they  do  not  allude  to  them.  Their  minds  were 
full  of  other  thoughts. 

The  town  at  which  they  now  arriyed  had  been  founded  by  the  successors  of 
Alexander,  and  had  been  elerated  into  a  colony  with  the  Jus  Italicum.  This 
priyilege  had  been  granted  to  the  inhabitants  solely  because  of  the  romantic 
interest  which  the  Eomans  took  in  the  legendary  cradle  of  their  greatness,  tat 
interest  which  almost  induced  Constantine  to  fix  there,  instead  of  at  Byzantium, 
the  capital  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  Of  any  preaching  in  Alexandria  Troaa 
nothing  is  told  us.  On  three  separate  occasions  at  least  St.  Paul  Tisited  it.^ 
It  was  there  that  Carpus  liyed,  who  was  probably  his  host,  and  he  found  it  » 
place  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  favourable  rec^tion  of  the  Qospel.'  On  this 
occasion,  however,  his  stay  was  very  short,'  because  he  was  divinety  commanded 
to  other  work. 

St.  Paul  had  now  been  labouring  for  many  years  among  Syrians,  Cilicians, 
and  the  mingled  races  of  Asia  Mmw ;  but  during  that  misfiiQnary  activity  h» 
had  been  at  Boman  colonies  like  Antioch  in  Hsidia,  and  must  have  been 
thrown  very  frequently  into  the  society  of  Greeks  and  lAtins.  He  was  bimaAlf 
a  Boman  c^iteen,  and  the  constant  allosions  of  his  Epistles  diow  that  he,  like 
St.  Luke,  must  have  been  struck  with  admiration  for  the  order,  the  discipline,, 
the  dignity,  the  reverence  fat  law  which  ohaxacterised  the  Ty^mawa,  and 
especially  for  tiie  bravery,  ihe  determinatton,  the  hardy  spirit  of  self-denial 
which  actuated  the  Boman  soldier.*  He  tells  us,  later  in  his  life,  how 
freqnesily  Ms  thonghts  had  tamed  towacrds  Borne  iiaelf ,^  and  as  he  farooded 

>  Aetizz.l,2,oompafedwith2  0or.  ii.18;  lCk>r.  xtL  5— 9;  and  Acts  zz.  6;  and 
2  Tim.  iv.  13. 

«2Cor.iil2. 

>  Acta  xvi.  10,  tv04*tt  c6}n(<rdfi«r  implies  that  they  took  the  first  ship  ivtidi  they  ooald 
find  for  a  voyage  to  Maoedoma. 

4  Xhis  is  shown  by  the  many  mOitarr  and  agonistks  metaphors  in  his  Epistles. 

*■  Acts  xix.  21;  of.  Rom.  L  IS— *' (Centimes  I  purposed  to  oome  to  you ;"  xv.  28— 
'*  I  have  had  a  neat  desire  these  many  years  to  come  to  yon."  These  passages  wer» 
written  from  Achaia — probably  from  Corinth — six  or  seven  years  after  thii  date. 
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cm  ihe  drrinelj  indicated  future  of  CSiristwiiiiy,  we  esmioi  doubt  thai  wbile- 
Wttndering  round  the  then  \msj  but  now  hmd-keked  and  deedate  harboor  of 
Troae,  he  had  thrown  man j  a  wistfal  glanee  towards  the  failk  ol  Imbroe  and 
SanHythraee ;  and  peziiaps  when  en  some  elear  OTOiing  the  eokesal  peak  of  Athos. 
was  TieSble,  it  seemed  like  some  vast  angel  who  be^oned  him  to  earry  ih» 
good  tidings  to  the  west.  The  Spirit  of  Jesns  had  guided  him  hitherto  in  his 
jonmej,  had*  preyented  him  from  preaching  in  the  old  and  f amons  cities  of 
Asia,  had  f  ovlndden  Kim  to  enter  Kthynia,  had  driTen  the  stake  deeper  into 
his  flesh,  ^ist  he  might  preach  ^e  word  among  tiie  QaoLs.  Anxioaslj  mnst 
he  hare  awaited  farther  gnidaaee  ;-HRid  it  eame.  In  the  night  a  Maoedoniaa 
soldier*  stood  before  him,  exhorting  him  with  these  words,  "  Gross  over  int» 
Macedonia  and  help  ns."  When  mondng  dawned,  Panl  narrated  the  riirfon  to 
his  companions,'  "  and  immediately  we  sooght,"  says  the  narrator,  who  here, 
for  tiie  first  time,  appears  as  tlie  companion  of  the  Apostle,  "  to  go  forth  into 
Macedonia,  inferring  i^at  the  Lord  has  called  ns  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
them."  With  snch  breritj  and  eimj^icity  is  1^  incident  rdated  which  of  all 
others  was  the  most  important  in  introducing  i^  Gospel  of  Christ  to  the  most 
adranoed  and  aetire  races  of  the  world,  and  among  them  to  those  races  in 
whose  hands  its  fntnre  destinies  most  ineritably  rtini. 

The  other  incident  of  this  yisit  to  the  Troas  is  the  meeting  of  Paul  wi^ 
Lnke,  ^e  author  of  the  Acts  tl  the  Apestles  and  the  Gk)speL  This 
meeting  fe  indicated  with  profofuid  modec^  by  the  sadden  nse  of  the 
pronoon  **  we ; "  bat  even  withoat  this  the  Tirid  aceoraey  of  detail  in  th» 
norratiTe  winch  fmme^ately  ensues,  is  in  soeh  striking  contrast  with  tho 
meagreness  of  much  that  has  gone  before,  thai  wb  shoold  have  been  drrren  to 
oonjectore  the  presenee  of  ilie  writer  on  board  the  little  Yessel  that  now 
slipped  its  hawsers  from  one  of  the  granite  eolomns  which  we  still  see  lying 
prostrate  on  the  lonely  shores  of  the  harbonr  of  Troas. 

And  ihb  meeting  was  a  happy  one  for  Paol ;  for,  of  all  the  fdlow-workers- 
with  whom  he  was  thrown,  Timotheos  alone  was  dearer  to  him  than  Lake. 
From  the  appearance  and  disappearance  of  the  first  personal  pronoon  in  the 
sobeeqaent  chi^ters  of  the  Acts,*  we  see  that  he  accompanied  St.  Panl  to 
Philippi,  and  rejoined  him  there  some  seren  years  afterwards,  neTer  agam  to 
part  with  him  so  long  as  we  are  able  to  porsae  his  history.  How  deeply  St» 
Panl  was  attached  to  bim  appears  in  ike  title  "ths  beloved  physician;  "  bow 
entire  was  his  fidelity  is  seen  in  the  ioncMng  notice,  '^  Only  Lake  is  with  me."' 

'  1  The  Mip  And  the  ktik%,  ftnd  flie  inHant  reoogiiMoB  that  it  was  a  HaoedcmiMi, 
perhapt  imply  this.  It  It  tailed  an  V^m,  which  Is  OMd  of  impreMions  mot«  distinct 
lhan  &)M  of  dretfDS.  kxM  z.  3,  ir  ^pi^^^  4«i^pAc.  Matk  zfii.  9  (the  Tzmaailgiira> 
tion).  .^ 

»T&o'S!^''beghicinAotozTi.l!9;iiflDdbi^aiPMa]flaTMPfailii^  It  i» 

Tefoxiied  afc  PhfMpiiat  tho  close  of  the  tfaM  sdsiioiiaty  jo«rMy,  zz.  5^  and  oontmoM  tiU 
tiie  arrival  at  Jenimlem,  xxi.  18.  It  again  amiean  hi  xrdL  1,  and  eontimiea  thioughout 
the  jonmey  to  Borne.  Luke  was  alio  with  the  Apostle  daring  his  flxvt  (€k>L  iv.  14  ; 
Philem.  34  and  second  imprisouBMnti  (3  Tim.  hr.  U).  It  is  far  from  certain  that 
2  Cor.  viiL  18  refers  to  him. 
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He  shared  his  joameys,  his  dangers,  his  shipwreck ;  he  shared  and  cheered 
his  long  imprisonments,  first  at  Caasarea,  then  at  Borne.  Mure  than  all,  he 
became  the  biographer  of  the  Great  Apostle,  and  to  his  allegiance,  to  his 
ability,  to  his  accurate  preservation  of  facts,  is  due  nearly  all  that  we  know  of 
one  who  laboured  more  abundantly  than  all  the  Apostles,  and  to  whom,  more 
than  to  any  of  them,  the  cause  of  Christ  is  indebted  for  its  stability  and  its 
dissemination.  ; 

Of  Luke  himself,  beyond  what  we  learn  of  his  movements  and  of  his  cha- ' 
racter  from  his  own  writings,  we  know  but  little.  There  is  no  reascm  to  reject 
the  unanimous  tradition  that  he  was  by  birth  an  Antiochene/  and  it  is  dear 
from  St.  Paul's  allusions  that  he  was  a  G^tile  convert,  and  that  he  had  not 
been  circumcised.^  That  he  was  a  close  observer,  a  careful  narrator,  a  man  of 
cultivated  intellect,  and  possessed  of  a  good  Greek  style,^  we  see  from  his  two 
books  ;  and  they  also  reveal  to  us  a  character  gentle  and  manly,  sympathetic 
and  self-denying.  The  incidental  allusion  of  St.  Paul  shows  us  that  he  was  a 
physieian,  and  this  allusion  b  singularly  confirmed  by  his  own  turns  of  phrase.* 
The  rank  of  a  physician  in  those  days  was  not  in  any  respect  so  high  as  now 
it  is,  and  does  not  at  all  exclude  the  possibility  that  St.  Luke  may  have  been  a 
f  reedman ;  but  on  this  and  all  else  which  concerns  him  Scripture  and  tradition 
leave  us  entirely  uninformed.  That  he  was  familiar  with  naval  matters  is 
strikingly  shown  in  his  account  of  the  shipwreck,  and  it  has  even  been  con- 
jectured that  he  exercised  his  art  in  the  huge  and  crowded  merchant  vessels 
which  were  incessantly  coasting  from  point  to  point  of  the  Mediterranean.^ 
Two  inferences,  at  any  rate,  arise  from  the  way  in  which  his  name  is  intro- 
duced :  one  that  he  had  already  made  the  acquaintance  of  St.  Paul,  perhaps 
at  Antioch;  the  other  that,  though  he  had  some  special  connexion  with 
Philippi  and  Troas,  his  subsequent  dose  attachment  to  the  Apostle  in  his 

1  Euseb.  JBT.  ^.  iii  4 ;  Jer.  De  Virr,  lUmtr,  Such  aUusions  as  **  Nicolas,  a  proselyte 
of  Antioch,*'  and  the  mention  of  Christians  important  there,  but  otherwise  unknown, 
lend  probability  to  this  tradition  (of.  xi.  20 :  ziii  !,&&).  If  we  could  attach  any  im- 
portance to  the  reading  of  D  in  Acts  zi  28  (m«9Tp<m^rwr  ii  yiitM¥)t  it  would  show  thai 
Luke  had  been  at  Antioch  during  the  year  when  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  working  Hiere 
before  the  famine.  The  name  Lucas  is  an  abbreviation  of  lAicanus,  as  Silas  of  Silvanus ; 
but  the  notion  that  they  were  the  same  person  is  preposterous. 

2  CJd.  iv.  10, 11, 14. 

s  As  an  incidental  confirmation  that  he  was  a  Gentile,  Bishop  Wordsworth  (on 
1 1  l%ess.  ii  9)  notices  that  he  says  *'  day  and  ni^t"  (Acts  ix.  *24),  whereas  ^en  he  is 
reporting  the  speeches  of  St.  Paul  (Acts  xz.  31 ;  xxvi.  7,  in  the  Greek)  he,  like  St.  Paul 
himself  [l  Thess.  iii  10 ;  2  Thess.  iil  8 ;  1  Tim.  t.  5,  &c),  always  says  " night  and  day," 
in  accordance  with  the  Jewish  notion  that  the  night  preceded  the  day.  A  more  decisive 
indication  that  Luke  was  a  Qentile  is  Acts  L  19,  ti§  ia^  SmJUktm  ovmr,  slipped  into  St. 


Peter's  speech.     "Lucas,  medicus  Antiochensis,  ut  scripia  ejus  mdicant "  (Jer.). 

^  See  a  highly  ingenious  paper  by  I>r.  Plumptre  on  St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul  (The 
Expotitor/So,  XX. f  Aug.,  187o).  He  quotes  the  following  indications  of  medical  know- 
ledge : — ^The  combmation  of  feyerish  attacks  with  dysentery  (Acts  zxyiiL  8),  and  the 
use  of  rtftii  in  the  sense  (?)  of  honorarium ;  fiiatu  and  tr^vpi,  in  Acts  iiL  7  (cf.  mppocrates, 
p.  637) ;  the  incrustation  caused  by  o^hthiJmia  (Acts  ix.  18) ;  Utrra^it  (Acts  x.  9,  10) ; 
0M0A*fC(j^pMTot  (Acts  xii.  23);  "Physician,  heal  thyself,"  on{y  in  Luke  iy.  23;  0po^0oi 
(Luke  xxii.  44),  &a 

*  Smith,  Vop.  and  Shipwreck,  p.  15,  who  shows  that  St.  Luke's  nautical  knowledge  is 
at  once  aeeuraie  and  unprofeuionak . 
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jonmeys  and  imprisonments  may  have  arisen  from  a  desire  to  gire  him  the 
benefit  of  medical  skill  and  attention  in  his  f  reqnent  attaoks  of  sickness.^  The 
Biigering  remains  of  that  illness  which  prostrated  St.  Paol  in  Galatia  may 
haTe  famished  the  first  reason  why  it  became  necessary  for  Luke  to  accom- 
pany him,  and  so  to  begin  the  fraternal  companionship  which  most  have  been 
one  of  the  richest  blessings  of  a  sorely  troubled  life. 


CHRISTIANITY  IK  BfAOEDONIA. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

pHUiippi. 

"  The  day  ia  short ;  the  work  abundant ;  the  labourers  are  remiss ;  the  reward  ii 
great ;  the  master  presses." — Puulb  Abu6th,  ii. 

So  with  their  hearts  fall  of  the  high  hopes  inspired  by  (he  conscioiisnees  that  they 
were  hmng  led  by  the  Sphrit  of  Qod,  the  two  Apostles,  with  Lake  and  Hmo- 
iheos,  set  sail  from  the  jiort  of  Troas.  As  the  sonth  wind  sped  them  fist  npon 
their  destined  ooarse,  they  may  have  seen  a  fresh  sign  that  He  was  with  them 
who  cwses  the  east  wind  to  Uow  in  the  heavens,  and  by  ffis  power  brings  in 
the  sooth  wind.'  Owing  to  this  f  aroarable  breeze,  they  trayersed  in  two  days 
the  distance  which  occapied  fire  days  when  they  retomed.'  On  the  first  day 
they  ran  past  Tenedos  and  Lnbros  straight  for  Samothraoe,  and  anchored  for 
the  night  to  leeward  of  it.  Did  Paul  as  he  gased  by  starlight,  or  at  early 
dawn,  on  the  towering  peak  which  orershadows  that  ancient  island,  think  ai 
all  of  its  immemorial  mysteries,  or  talk  to  his  companions  abont  the  Cabiri,  or 
qnestion  any  of  the  Greek  or  Roman  saibrs  aboat  the  strange  names  of 
Axiocheros,  Ajdochersos,  and  Ajdochersa  P  We  wonld  gladly  know,  bat  we 
have  no  data  to  help  as,  and  it  is  strongly  probable  that  to  all  each  secondary 
incidents  he  was  habitoally  indifferent. 

I  Dr.  Plumpire  {ubi  iwpra)  tries  to  ihow  that  the  interoourse  of  Luke,  the  Physioian, 
left  its  traces  on  St.  Paul'i  own  language  and  tone  of  thought— e.^.,  the  firequent  ute  of 
iytMum  (1  Thn.  L  10;  rt  8,  ko.,  in  eight  placet),  iddoh  is  found  three  times  in  St.  Luke^ 
and  not  in  the  other  Gospels ;  m«6  (1  Tfan.  Ti.  4) ;  y^rrtmtv  (2  Tim.  iL  17) ;  lyfim  (1  Tim. 
fit  6 ;  Ti  4,  fro.) :  mravnMHatfit^Mc  (1  Tim.  It.  2) ;  Ktrni6itMPoi  (2  Tim.  ir.  8) ;  Euppocr..  p. 
444 : 7»|i»air^  (1  Tim.  ir.  8) ;  m^^yw  (1  Tim.  r.  28) ;  the  anti-asoetio  advice  of  OoL  ii.  & 
(whien  means  that  "  ascetic  rules  hare  no  ralue  in  relation  to  bodily  fulness  "—».€:,  are 
no  remedy  against  its  oonsequences  in  disordered  passions):  mTarq^^  (PhiL  iil.  2); 
wMmXa  (PhU.  fit  8»  &c.).  The  facts  are  curious  and  noticeable,  eren  if  they  will  not 
fulrr  bear  out  the  inference. 

'  See  Con.  and  Hows.  L  806.  The  description  of  the  rojage  by  St.  Luke,  howerw 
brief,  is,  as  usual,  demonstrably  aoourate  in  the  minutest  partioulara. 

»  AotsxJuQw 
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On  the  next  Jaj;  still  scudding  before  the  wind,^  thejpisaed  tJie  month  oi 
the  fiunoofl  Neetos;  suled  northward  of  Gniaeos  amid  the  seenas  so  full  tons 
of  the  memory  of  Thncjdidee;  gased  for  the  first  time  on  the  "  goid-reined 
orags  "  of  PangaeOB ;  saw  a  rockj  promontory,  and  on  it  a  bosy  seaport^  over 
which  towered  the  marble  Maiden  Ohamher  of  Diaim ;  and  so,  anchoring  in 
the  roadstead,  set  foot — ^throe  of  them  for  the  first  time— on  European  soiL 
The  town  was  Neapolis,  in  Thrace — ^the  modem  Kavala — ^which  served  as  the 
port  of  the  Macedonian  PhilippL  -  Here  St.  Paul  did  not  linger.  As  at 
Selencia,  and  Attaleia,  and  Perga,  and  Peiraens,  and  Cenohresq^  he  seemed  to 
regard  the  port  as  being  merely  a  starting-point  for  the  inland  town.*  Accord- 
ingly, he  at  once  left  Neapolis  by  the  western  gate  and  took  the  Egnatian  road, 
which,  after  skirting  the  shore  for  a  short  (Hstance,  turns  northward  over  a 
narrow  pass  of  Mount  Pangaeus,  and  so  wmds  down  into  a  green  delicious 
plun, — with  a  marsh  on  one  side  where  herds  of  large-homed  buffaloes  wallowed 
among  the  reeds,  and  with  meadows  on  the  other  side,  which  repaid  the  snows 
of  HsBmus,  gathered  in  the  freshening  wateoB  of  the  Zygactes,  with  the  bloom 
and  odour  of  the  hundred-petal  rose.  At  a  distance  of  about  seven  miles  they 
would  begin  to  pass  through  the  tombs  that  bordered  the  roadsides  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  aQ  ancient  cities,  and  one  mUe  further  brought  them  to 
Philippi,  whose  Acropolis  had  long  been  visible  on  the  summit  of  its  pre- 
e^itone  aad  Uiwering  hiQ.' 

The  nky  of  Phifippi  was  a  moanmenlail  record  of  two  vast  empires.  It  had 
onoe  been  an  obsevre  place,  eslied  Kitaidea  from  its  strsams  and  q^iings ;  but 
Philip,  the  fatiier  of  Alexander,  had  made  it  a  froaiaer  town,  to  proteet  Maee- 
donia  from  the  llDradans,  and  had  helped  to  eataUish  his  power  by  the 
extremely  profitable  working  of  its  netghbonrh^  gold  nmiea.  Angmtus,  proud 
gf  the  victory  over  Brutus  and  Oasdus* — ^won  at  the  foot  of  the  hiU  on  which 
it  stands,  and  on  the  summit  of  whidli  Oassius  had  oommtttod  saidder^ofevated 
it  to  the  nnk  of  a  colony,  which  made  it»  as  Si  Like  caUa  it,  if  not  the  first 
yet  certainly"  a  first  city  <rf  that  dbtriot  ol  Macedonia."^  And  this,  probably, 
was  why  St,  Paul  went  directly  to  ii  When  Perseus,  ibe  last  snooeesor  of 
Alexander,  had  been  rooted  at  Fydna  (June  22,  B.0. 168),  Macedonia  had 
been  reduced  to  a  Boman  province  in  four  divisions.    These,  in  aoeordanoe 

1  St.  Luke  most  acenrately  omits  9v0vipouii<fatiLtp  of  the  $ec(md  dfty*i  v<)yage ;  a  S.S.S. 
wind — and  such  are  prevalent  at  times  in  this  part  of  the  j!^;ean — would  speed  them 
direot  to  fihoilothiibco,  but  not  quite  in  so  siraiisnt  a  ooone  from  Samethmoe  to  Neapolis. 

s  V,  mipra,  p.  219. 

s  AppiMi,  iv.  105.    Oa  the  site  of  ii  is  a  small  Turkish  village,  caUod  Filibedjik. 

*  The  fall  title,  '*Ooloiiia  Augusta  JuUa  Yiotriz  PhilippenAunL'*  is  found  on  insciip* 
tions  (Mim,  Ar^UoLi  p»  18X    A  great  deal  haa  been  wiittea  about  ^jnc  «avi  «Mni  i^ 


oity  of  M^ioedonia  thav  oame  to,**  regarding  Neaoolis  as  being  teohmoally  in  TkraeOb 
Both  yarti  of  tiie  eamlaaation  ace  moat  improbable :  if  wpAmt  only  meant  '*  the  first 
ttuqr  tsBM  to*'*  it  weald  be  a  frivolous  ramark,  aad  would  reqaire  l^e  artfole  and  the 
imperfect  tense ;  and  Neapolis,  as  the  port  of  Philippi,  waa  eertaialy  regardad  aa  * 
MaaadaaiaatoWQ.  n^i^  is  |ustiaable  poUtioally^or  Phil^i,  thoq^  not  the  capital  of 
Macedonia  Prima,  was  oertaudy  more  important  than  Amphipolifc  Bp.  Wordswerth 
makes  it  mean  "  the  chief  dty  of  the  frontier  of  Macedonia**  [cf.  Ezek.  zli^  7U 
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wiHh  tibe  asinte  and  maehiATellio  policy  of  Borne,  were  kept  diaianet  from  each 
otifter  by  diflereneee  of  privilege  and  iBoktion  of  intereets  which  tended  to 
iosier  mntnal  jealousiea.  Beginning  eaatwards  at  the  river  Nestns,  Macedonia 
Printt  xeaoiied  to  the  Strymon;  Macedonia  Seeiinda,  to  the ijdus ;  Macedonia 
Tertia,  to  iiie  Feneos ;  and  Macedonia  Qoazta,  to  niyriovm  and  S^ims.^  The 
capitals  of  these  dirisions  lespeetiTely  were  Amphipolis,  Theaaalonica, — at 
whkh  the  Proeonaol  of  the  entire  province  fixed  his  residence, — ^Pdla,  and 
Pelagonia.  It  is  a  very  reasonable  conjecture  thai  Paul,  in  answer  to  the 
appeal  of  ilie  Vision,  had  originally  intended  to  Ti8it<— as,  perhaps,  he  ultimately 
Sd  visit'— all  f onr  capitals.  Bat  AmphipoHs,  in  sjnte  of  ite  histotic  celebrity 
had  aoiik  lato  comparative  insignificance,  kod  the  protd  colonial  privileges  of 
^nlippi  made  it  in  reality  the  more  imporiant  town. 

Chk  the  insignia  of  Bomaa  citiaBnahip  whidi  here  met  his  gaae  on  every 
«id»--the  SJP.Q.R.,  the  far-famed  legionary  eagles,  the  panoply<^  the  Boman 
«oldierB  which  he  was  hereafter  so  closely  to  describe^  the  two  statues  of 
Angostos,  one  in  the  paludament  of  an  Lnperatokr,  one  in  the  semi-nmde 
cincture  of  a  divinity— Fknl  could  not  have  failed  to  gaie  with  eoriosity ;  and 
•a  they  passed  up  the  Egnatian  road  which  divided  the  city,  they  nnist  have 
looked  at  the  figoies  of  tutdary  deities  rudely  scratched  upon  the  voek,  which 
flliowvd  that  the  old  mythology  was  still  nomhially  accepted.  Can  we  suppose 
^hat  tliey  were  elevated  so  far  above  tiie  sense  of  humour  as  not  to  smile  with 
Hbmr  eomnde  Silvanua  as  they  passed  the  temple  dedicated  to  the  rastic  god 
whose  name  he  bore,  and  saw  the  images  of  the  old  man, 

"  So  surf eit-Bwollen,  so  old,  and  so  profane,^ 

whom  ^e  rural  population  of  Italy,  from  whom  these  colonists  had  been  drawn, 
worshipped  with  offerings  of  fruit  and  wine  P 

niey  had  arrived  in  the  middle  of  the  we^,  and  their  first  care,  as  usual, 
was  to  provide  for  their  own  lodging  and  independent  maintenance,  to  which 
Xiuke  would  doubtless  be  able  to  contribute  by  the  exercise  of  his  atri  They 
might  have  expected  to  find  a  Jewish  community  sheltering  itself  under  the 
wings  of  the  Roman  eagle ;  but  if  so  tbey  were  cfisappointed.  Phyippi  was  a 
military  and  agricultural,  not  a  commercial  town,  and  the  Jews  were  so  few 
€bxb  they  did  not  even  possess  a  synagogue.  If  during  those  days  they  made 
any  attempt  to  preach,  it  could  oidy  have  been  in  the  privacy  of  their  rooms, 
for  when  the  Sabbath  came  they  were  not  even  sure  that  the  town  could  boast 
of  a  proseucha,  or  prayer-house.'  They  knew  enough,  however,  of  the  habits 
<d  ike  Jews  to  feel  sure  that  if  there  were  one,  it  would  be  on  tiie  river-bank, 
<mteide  the  city.  So  they  made  their  way  through  the  gate*  along  the  ancient 
'  which  led  direct]^  to  the  Qangites,^  and  under  the  triumphal  arch 


1  Uv.  liv.  IS— S9.    We  esim^t  be  rare  that  theae  dirifions  were  still  ntsaed. 

*  AeCi  zri.  18.    This  is  the  sense  wliich  I  eartntet  frcnn  tiie  vsrioiiB  leadinge  of  s^  A, 
B  (?)»  O,  D,  and  from  the  yersions. 

*  Aeto  xtL  is,  ir«kirr,  l^  A,  B,  O,  D,  4e. 

*  Perhaps  from  the  same  root  as  Gaiiges  (Kenan,  p.  145). 
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Trbicli  commenioraied  the  great  yictoty  of  Fhilippi  ninetj-four  years  before.^ 
That  yictory  had  finally  decided  the  preyalence  of  the  imperial  system,  which 
was  fraught  with  such  yast  consequences  for  the  world.  In  passing  to  tha 
banks  of  the  river  the  missionaries  were  on  the  very  ground  on  which  the 
battle  had  been  fought,  and  near  which  the  camps  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  had 
stood,  sex>arated  by  the  river  from  the  army  of  Octavianus  and  Antony. 

But  when  they  reached  the  poor  open-air  proaeucha,^  strange  to  say,  they 
only  found  a  few  women  assembled  there.  It  was  deariy  no  time  for  formal 
orations.  They  simply  sat  down,  and  entered  into  conversation  with  the  little 
group.*  Their  words  were  blessed.  Among  the  women  sat  a  Lydiam 
proselytees,  a  native  of  the  city  of  Thyatira,  who  had  there  belonged  to  the 
guild  of  dyers.^  The  luxurious  extravagance  of  the  age  created  a  large  demand 
for  purple  in  the  market  of  Rome,  and  Lydia  found  room  for  her  profitable 
trade  among  the  citizens  of  PhilippL  As  she  sat  listening,  the  arrow  of  cotfc- 
viction  pierced  her  heart  She  accepted  the  faith,  and  was  baptised  with  her 
slaves  and  children.^  One  happy  fruit  her  conversion  at  once  bore,  for  she 
used  hospitality  without  grudging.  "  If  you  have  judged  me,"  she  said,  "  to 
be  faithful  to  tiie  Lord,  come  to  my  house,  and  stay  there."  To  accede  to  the 
request,  modestly  as  it  was  urged,  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
wUeh  the  great  Apostle  had  laid  down  to  g^de  his  conduct  Fully  acknow- 
ledging the  right  of  every  missionary  of  the  faith  to  be  maintained  by  those 
to  whom  he  ministered,  and  even  to  travel  about  with  a  vrife,  or  an  attendant 
deaconess,  he  had  yet  not  only  foregone  this  right,  but  begged  as  a  personal 
favour  that  it  might  not  be  pressed  upon  him,  because  he  valued  that  proof  of 
his  sincerity  which  was  furnished  by  the  g^tuitous  character  of  his  ministry. 
Lydia,  however,  would  not  be  refused,  and  she  was  so  evid^itly  one  of  those 
generous  natures  who  have  learnt  how  far  more  blessed  it  is  to  give  than  to 
recdve,  that  Paul  did  not  feel  it  right  to  persist  in  his  refusal  The  trade  of 
Lydia  was  a  profitable  one,  and  in  her  wealth,  joined  to  the  affection  which  he 
cherished  for  the  Church  of  Fhilippi  beyond  all  other  Ohurches,  we  see  the 
probable  reason  why  he  made  other  Churches  jealous  by  accepting  pecuniary 
aid  from  his  Philippian  converts,  and  from  them  alone.^ 

There  is  some  evidence  that,  among  the  Macedonians,  women  occupied  a 
more  independent  position,  and  were  held  in  higher  honour,  than  in  other 

1  Called  Kiemer  {Mia,  ArehM.,  p.  U8). 

'  Protetichcte  were  circular-shaped  encIoBurei  open  to  the  air  (Eniphan.  Eaer.  Ixxx.  1), 
often  built  on  the  sea-shore  or  by  riven  (Phil,  in  Flatcc  14 ;  Jos.  AiUt,  xiv.  lOL  §  23;  Teri. 
ad  2faL  i.  13 ;  Jov.  Sat.  iii  12),  for  the  facility  of  the  frequent  ablutions  which  Jewish 
worship  required. 

'  Acts  xri.  13,  ikaXovfiry  ^  14,  rotf  XaXovfi^voii, 

*  The  province  of  Lvdia  was  famous  for  the  art  of  dyeing  in  purple  (Horn.  lU  vi.  141; 
Claud.  JSapi,  ProKrp.  £  270 ;  Strabo,  ziiL  4, 14).  Sir  G.  Wheler  found  an  inscription  at 
Thyatira  mentioning  "  the  dyers  "  (m  pa/^U). 

*  Acts  xri  14,  iavw  .  .  .  Mivmiw,  How  unlike  invention  is  the  narrative  that,  sum- 
inoned  by  a  virion  to  Mioedonia.  his  first  and  most  important  convert  is  a  woman  of  the 
Asia  in  which  the  Spirit  had  forbidden  him  to  preach  1 

«  1  Thess.  ii.  5,  7,  9 ;  twice  in  Thessalonica^  Phil  iv.  16;  once  in  Athens,  2  Cor.  ii9; 
once  in  Bome^  Phil.  iv.  10. 
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parts  of  the  world.^  In  lus  Epistle  to  the  PhOippians  Si  Fftnl  makes  promi- 
nent mention  of  two  ladies,  Enodia  and  Syntjche,  who  were  well  known  in  the 
Christian  oommnnity,  although  unhappily  they  could  not  agree  with  each  other.* 
Hie  part  that  women  played  in  the  dissemination  of  the  Gospel  can  hardly  be 
exaggerated,  and  unless  it  was  a  mere  accident  that  only  women  were  assembled 
in  ihe^praseucha  on  the  first  Sabbath  at  Philippi,  we  must  suppose  that  not  a 
few  of  the  male  conyerts  mentioned  shortly  afterwards  '  were  originally  won 
over  by  their  influence.  The  only  converts  who  are  mentioned  by  name  are 
Epaphroditus,  for  whom  both  Paul  and  the  Philippian  Church  seem  to  have 
felt  a  deep  regard;  Clemens,  and  Syzygns,  or  "yokefellow/'^  whom  Paul 
addresses  in  a  playful  paronomasia,  and  entreats  him  to  help  the  evangelising 
toils — the  joint  wrestlings  for  the  Gk)spel— of  Euodia  and  Syntyche.  But 
besides  these  there  were  other  unnamed  fellow-workers  to  whom  St.  Paul 
bears  the  high  testimony  that "  their  names  were  in  the  book  of  life." 

Yery  encouraging  and  very  happy  must  these  weeks  at  Philippi  have 
been,  reeultmg,  as  they  did,  in  the  founding  of  a  Church,  to  whose  members 
he  finds  it  needful  to  give  but  few  warnings,  and  against  whom  he  does 
not  utter  a  word  of  blame.  The  almost  total  absence  of  Jews  meant  an 
almost  total  absence  of  persecution.  The  Philippians  were  heart-whole  in 
their  Christian  faith.  St.  Paul's  entire  Epistle  to  them  breathes  of  joy, 
affection,  and  gpratitude.  He  seems  to  remember  that  he  is  writing  to  a 
eolony,  and  a  military  colony — a  colony  of  Roman  *'  athletes."  He  reminds 
them  of  a  citizenship  loftier  and  more  ennobling  than  that  of  Bome;^  he  calls 
Epaphroditus  not  only  his  feUow- worker,  but  also  his  fellow-soldier,  one  who 
had  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  him  in  the  new  Macedonian  phalanx, 
which  was  to  join  as  of  old  in  an  advance  to  the  conquest  of  the  world.  He 
derives  his  metaphorical  expressions  from  the  wrestling-ground  and  the  raco.^ 
Alike  St.  Paul  and  St.  Luke  seem  to  rejoice  in  the  strong,  manly  Roman 
nature  of  these  converts,  of  whom  many  were  slaves  and  f reedmen,  but 
of  whom  a  large  number  had  been  soldiers,  drawn  from  various  parts  of 
Italy  in  the  civil  wars — ^men  of  the  hardy  Marsian  and  Pelig^nian  stock — 
trained  in  the  stem,  strong  discipline  of  the  Roman  legions,  and  un- 
sophisticated by  the  debilitating  Hellenism  of  a  mongrel  population.  St.  Paul 
loved  them  more  and  honoured  them  more  than  he  did  the  dreamy,  super- 
stitious Ephesians,  the  fickle,  impulsive  Ghiuls,  or  the  conceited,  factious 
Achaians.  In  writing  to  Thessalonica  and  Philippi  he  had  to  deal  with  men 
of  a  larger  mould  and  manlier  mind — ^more  true  and  more  tender  than  the  men 

1  See  Lightfoot,  PhUip,,  p.  65.  »  phfl.  iy.  2.  »  Acts  xvL  40. 

4  It  ii  tme  that  the  name  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  but  I  cannot  for  a  moment  believe 
with  Clemens  Alex.  (Strong  iiL  6,  §  53)  and  Epiphanius  {ff.  E.  iiL  30)  that  the  word 
lii^vw  means  "  wife."  Lydia  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Epistle,  unless  the  name  of  this 
Lydian  lady  was  Euodia  or  Syntyche.  She  may  have  died,  or  have  returned  to  her  native 
city  in  the  mtervening  years.  She  most  assuredly  would  have  been  named  if  the  Epistle 
had  been  a  f o^sery. 

*  PhiL  L  2/,  woXiT€vta00 :  iii  20,  voX/rcvfuu 

*  PhiL  i  27,  ai^Krrti  iii.  1^  iuitcti  14,  M  rb  fipmfitlwi  iv.  3,  irwiiBkntrtun  L  27, 
^vra#A«virT<t :  iii.  16,  ri^  ^^f^  <rTotx<ir. 
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of  Corinth,  with  their  boastfnl  ignonmoe  whidi  took  iteelf  for  knowle^fe^  cm 
the  men  of  Asia,  with  their  Tolaptnons  ni3r8tiei8ms  and  cemmonial  pet^nsBw. 
He  was  now  tturown  for  the  first  time  among  a  race  idneh  has  hoen  oalied  the 
soundest  part  of  the  aaeieat  worid,^  a  race  which  shone  forth  like  torches  in 
narrow  and  winding  streets,  like  stars  that  beamed  theor  light  and  Ule  in  tiiot 
dark  firmament — ^blameless  children  of  God  unid  the  dwarfed  and  tortaoon 
meanness  of  a  degenerate  race.' 

Their  stay  in  this  fhdtlal  field  of  labour  was  cut  short  by  an  unforeseen 
drcumstance,  which  thwarted  tiie  greed  of  a  few  interested  persons,  and 
enlisted  against  Paul  and  Silas  the  passions  of  the  mob.  For  there  is  this, 
characteristic  difference  between  the  persecutions  of  Jews  and  Gentiles— that 
the  former  were  always  stirred  up  by  religious  ftmatioism,  the  latter  by 
personal  and  political  interests  which  were  accidentally  inroWed  in  reKgioaB- 
questions.  Hitherto  the  Apostles  had  laboured  without  interruption,  chiefly^ 
because  the  Jews  in  the  place,  if  there  were  any  at  all,  were  few  and  un- 
influential ;  but  one  day,  as  they  were  on  their  way  to  the  proBeueha,  ihay 
were  met  by  a  slare-giri,  who,  having  that  excitable,  perhaps  epileptie  diathesis 
which  was  the  qualification  of  the  Pythonesses  of  Delphi,  was  announced  W 
be  possessed  by  a  Python  spirit.'  Kothing  was  lees  understood  in  antiqui^ 
than  these  obscure  phases  of  mental  excitation,  and  the  strange  flashes  of 
sense,  and  even  sometimes  of  genius,  out  of  the  gloom  of  a  perturbed  inteDeet, 
were  regarded  as  inspired  and  prophetic  utterances.  As  a  fortune-teller  and 
diviner,  this  poor  girl  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  credulous  vulgar  of  tiw 
town.^  A  slave  could  possess  no  property^  except  such  peeultum  as  his  master 
allowed  him,  and  the  fee  for  oonsultmg  this  unofficial  Pythoness  was  a 
lucrative  source  of  income  to  the  people  who  owned  her.  To  a  poor  afflicted 
girl  like  this,  whose  infirmities  had  encircled  her  with  superstitious  reverence,, 
more  freedom  would  be  allowed  than  would  have  been  granted,  even  hi 
Philippi,  to  ordinary  females  in  the  little  town ;  and  she  would  be  likely — 
especially  if  she  were  of  Jewish  birth— to  hear  fragments  of  information  about. 

1  See  the  excellent  remarks  of  Hausrath,  p.  281,  teqq,  >  PhiL  iL  15. 

*  Acts  xvi  16,  irv«v^  UvOuva  (k,  A,  B,  0,  D,  &c.).  The  corresponding  Old  Testament; 
ezpresnoB  is  a^  obk  (Lev.  zx.  6).  It  points  to  the  use  of  ventriloquiim,  as  I  have- 
shown,  a.v.  *'  Divination,**  in  Smitii,  Bibl,  DioL  At  this  period|^  and  long  before,  pee|de 
of  this  class — osnaUy  women — were  regarded  as  prophetesses,  inspired  by  the  Fythuui 
Apollo  {irveokipmi).  Hence  thej  were  oalied  nvtfwrtv,  and  EvavirXetf,  from  an  ancient 
soothsayer  named  Euryoles  and  jvysorp^Mf^  from  the  oonTuIsive  heavings.  and  the- 
speaking  as  out  of  the  depths  of  the  stomach,  which  accompanied  thoir  fito  (Sophocleer 
Fr,  9Ttp¥6iimmt),  See  Plutarch,  De  D^ecL  Orac,  9;  Qalen,  Glosa,  Hippocr,  ('E^Tocrrpt^vAoi* 
et  KtK\Mi9p.4vau  rov  ar6tUiros  ^Brjfy6iuvoi  Ml  to  ioKttp  ix  tk  ya<rrpl6s  ^^yyttrAit).  Hesyoi.  a.V. 
Schol.  ad  At,  Veip,  1019,  and  Tertnllian,  Apol.  28,  who  distinetlv  defines  them  as 
people  ''qui  de  Deo  pati  ezistimantur,  qui  anhdando  vra^anUtr.  Neander  ^eiea 
from  EIUs  the  interestmg  fact  that  the  priest  of  Obo,  in  the  Society  Isles,  found  hunseir 
unable  to  reproduce  his  former  oonvxikiTe  ecstasies  of  snpposed  inspiration,  after  hia 
conversion  to  Ohristianity  {PtmUff.,  p.  176). 

*  We  know  that  *'  an  idol  is  nothmg  in  the  world,**  and  therefore  the  expression  that 
this  girl  had  "  a  Python  spirit  **  is  onl^  an  adoption  of  the  current  Pagan  pliraseolc«y 
about  her.  Hippocrates  attributed  epileptic  diseases  to  possession  by  ApoUo,  OTbele^ 
Poseidon,  &c,  DeMorbo  Sacr,  (C.  and  H.  i.  321). 
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Aul  and  his  imAbkg,  Thej  impmsaed  tkeanelTes  on  her  kna^inatioB,  and 
mi  Tti^'^^ing  th6  awn  of  wham  she  had  heard  soeh  aolemn  things,  she  taniad 
roud^  and  foUoired  them  towards  tiie  riyer,  repeatedlj  calMng  oai— perhaps 
in  ihe  yerx  i^unses  which  aha  had  heard  naed  of  tham — ^^Theae  peof^  are 
ahffea  of  Ihe  Moat  High  GU)d,  and  thej  axe  amoiinoing  to  na  the  way  of 
aahatMa."*  This  m^ht  he  titeated  ance  ar  iwke,  bat  at  last  it  beeame  too 
aerionB  a  huidranee  of  their  aaered  dntiea  to  he  anj  longer  endaved  in  silence. 

In  an  oathmst  of  pity  and  indignaiian^— |ntj  for  the  snflerer,  indigfiiati<m 
ai  tins  daily  annoyaaee — Paul  snddenly  tvmad  roimd,  and  addiesmg  ik» 
"Pyiho  by  whom  the  giri  was  bafieTed  to  be  possessed,  said,  '*  I  enjoin  thee,  in 
the  naone  of  Jesoa  Ohriat,  to  go  out  of  her."  The  elfeet  was  instantaneons. 
The  eafan  antiboritatiTB  exorcism  restored  the  broken  harmony  of  her  being. 
No  nMte  parazysBM  eonld  be  expected  of  hmr;  mrr  ihe  wild  maatnral  scream- 
ing  nttenHMss^  so  dbrill  and  nneartiily  that  tibey  might  rery  natmrally  be  taken 
fdrSUbg^uMfrsDaies.  Her  masters  ceased  te  expect  anything  from  her  oracles. 
Their  hope  «f  fiirther  gain  *^  went  ont "  with  the  spirit.^  A  piece  of  piopcfiy 
so  rare  that  it  coold  only  be  possessed  by  a  sort  of  joint  ownership  was 
rendered  entirely  yalueless. 

Thus  the  slave-masters  were  tonehed  in  their  pockets^  and  it  fiUed  them 
with  fury.  Th^  ooold  hardly,  indeed,  go  bef <»e  the  magistrates  and  tell 
them  that  Fanl  by  a  sin^  wotd.  had  exorcised  a  powerfal  demon ;  bnt  they 
were  determined  to  have  yengeance  somehow  or  other,  and,  in  a  Roman 
colony  composed  originally  of  discharged  Antonian  soldiers,  and  now  occu^ed 
partly  by  their  descendants,  partly  by  enfranchised  freedmen  from  Italy ,^ 
it  was  easy  to  raise  a  clamonr  against  one  or  two  isolated  Jews.  It 
was  the  more  easy  because  the  Philippians  might  ha.ye  heard  the  news  of 
disturbances  and  riots  at  Rome,  which  proToked  ^e  decree  of  Olandias 
banislung  all  Jews  from  the  city.^  They  determined  to  seize  this  opportunity, 
and  arail  themselyes  of  a  similar  plea/  They  suddenly  arrested  Paul  and 
Silas,  and  dragged  them  before  the  sitting  magistrates."  These  seem  to  hare 
relegated  the  matter  to  the  duumviri,^  who  were  the  chief  authorities  of  the 

1  Acts  xri.  16,  awarrifvai  i  17,  KaraKoKo/vMowra, 

*  BUyes;  of.  Aott  ir.  29 ;  Bom.  i.  1 ;  m  i.  1. 

*  Aeis  xwt  IS,  Sunronie«t9.  The  mme  word  is  used  of  the  strong  fbreats  of  the  pfiesli 
«t  ibe  tfanWiig  of  the  Apevttes  in  Jerasalem  (Acts  ir.  2). 

't  Acts  xri  19,  l^iiAtffv^UirW  Tift  JPTvuruKovrwr.  The  Qse  of  file  Same  word  after  tiw 
j^fA««r  (H  inp9vpc)  c^  rn  «n  is  peihaps  intentionaL 

*  TVs  is  proved  by  the  insorh)«iofn8  found  ai  FhilippI,  whiofa  reeord  the  donors  to  the 
•  STenplo  of  Suranns,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  slares  or  freedmen  (Mia.  Ar^ioLf  p.  7^. 

«  Acts  xYiit  2;  Saei.  CU»wi,  25.    See  Iwmid,  vi.  488. 

7  Judainn  was  a  religio  liciUi,  but  anything  like  aotite  nroaelytMm  was  liaUe  to  stem 
■nppresskm.  See  Paul.  Sentent,,  21 ;  Serr.  \^.  jBn,  tiU.  187 :  and  the  remarkable 
adviee  of  MBoenas  to  Angnstss  to  disHke  and  pcmidi  all  rekgioiBi  imioTatorB  (roftt  M 
ftW^brriv  n  mpk  ah^  [t^  I^mt]  k«2  ^Urn  icaX  K^Ao^e.     Dio.   Oass.  wh,  fXl),     **  Quoties,'*  SSyi 

Livv,  **  hoc  patnun  sTonmiqne  aetaie  aegotinm  est  ut  sacra  externa  fleii  Tetnent,  saon- 
ficmos  Tatesqne  foro,  circo,  urbe  prohiberent  '^  (liv.  xxxix.  16). 
s  PesriUy  the  aodiles  [Mm.  ArchM,,  p.  H). 

*  AetezrLl^  «i  Aicv<rav  irpif  ti)v  ^ye^  iw\  roit  JEpxo*^^*'  ^>  ml  irpog>7ry6»in  oAnAt 
vocf  «'rp«riyy#tf.  The  different  Torba—of  which  the  second  is  so  much  mSder^->and  the 
different  titles  surely  imply  what  is  said  in  the  text. 
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colony,  and  who,  aping  the  manners  and  the  iitles  of  Imperial  Rome,  had  the 
impertinence  to  call  themselyes  "FrsBtors."^  Leading  their  prisoners  into 
the  presence  of  these  "  Pr»tors/*  they  exclaimed,  "  These  fellows  are  ntterl j 
troubling  onr  city,  being  mere  Jews;  and  they  are  preaching  customs  whidi 
it  is  not  lawful  for  ns,  who  are  Romans,  to  accept  or  to  practise."'  The  mob 
knew  the  real  state  of  the  case,  and  sympathised  with  the  owners  of  the  slavo 
girl,  feeling  mach  as  the  Gadarenes  felt  towards  One  whose  healing  of  a 
demomac  had  interfered  with  their  gains.  In  the  minds  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  there  was  always,  as  we  haye  seen,  a  latent  spark  of  abhorrence 
agunst  the  Jews.  These  sweepings  of  the  Ag^ra  yehemently  sided  with  tho 
accusers,  and  the  provincial  daumvirs,  all  the  more  dangerous  from  being 
pranked  out  in  the  usurped  peacock>plumes  of  **  prsstorian  "  dignity,  assumed 
that  the  mob  must  be  right,  or  at  any  rate  that  people  who  were  Jews  must  be 
80  far  wrong  as  to  deserve  whatever  they  might  get  They  were  not  sorry  at 
80  cheap  a  cost  to  gratify  the  Roman  conceit  of  a  city  which  could  boast  that 
ito  citizens  belonged  to  the  Yoltinian  tribe  .^    It  was  another  proof  that — 

**  Man,  proud  man, 
Dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority, 
Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven 
As  makes  the  angels  weep,  who,  with  our  spleens. 
Would  all  themselves  laugh  mortal." 

Paul  and  Silas  had  not  here  to  do  with  the  haughty  impartiality  and  super- 
cilious knowledge  which  guided  the  decisions  of  a  Gallio,  but  with  the 
**  justice's  justice  *'  of  the  Yibiuses  and  Floruses  who  at  this  time  fretted 
their  little  hour  on  the  narrow  stage  of  Philippi.  Conscious  of  their  Roman 
citizenship,  they  could  not  have  expected  so  astounding  a  result  of  their  act  of 
mercy,  as  that  their  political  franchise  should  be  ignored,  and  they  themselves, 
after  condemnation  without  trial,  ignominiously  hurried  off  into  the  punish- 
ments reserved  for  the  very  meanest  malefactors.^  Such,  however,  was  the 
issue  of  the  hearing.  Their  Prsetorships  would  imitate  the  divine  Claudius, 
and  wreak  on  these  wandering  Israelites  a  share  of  the  punishment  which  the 

^  Acts  xvL  20l  orpaniybc  iB  the  Greek  version  of  the  originally  militaiy  title  ' '  Pnetor  ;* 
and  it  was  also  a  Greek  title  in  vogue  for  the  chief  magistrates  in  little  dties  (Ar.  Petit, 
▼ii.  8).  The  fashion  seems  to  have  been  set  in  Italy,  where  Cicero,  a  hundred  yearn 
before  this  time,  notices  with  amtisement  the  "  cupioitas  **  which  had  led  the  On^maii 
Duumviri  to  arrogate  to  themselves  the  title  of  *'Pr»tors,**  and  he  supposes  that  thc^ 
will  soon  have  the  impudence  to  call  themselves  "  Consuls."  He  notioes  also  that  their 
"  lictors  "  carried  not  mere  staves  {bacUli),  but  actual  bundles  of  rods  witii  axes  inside 
them  ifcucfs)  as  at  Rome  (Ik  Leg.  Agrar,  34).  The  name  tUradigo  lingered  on  in  some 
dties  till  modem  days  (Wetst.  in  loc,). 

3  Acts  xvi  20,  *iov6aZot  viraf»yorrtc :  21,  FufLoioit  oSot.  Since  neither  "  exordsm  "  nor 
"Judaism  "  (though  they  regarded  Judiea  as  a  "  suspiciosa  et  maledioa  civitas,"  Cio.  pro 
Flacc.  28,  ana  generally  tcterrima,  Tac.  H,  v.  8)  were  cognisable  offences,  tiie  slave-ownor* 
have  to  take  refuge  in  an  undefined  charge  of  innovating  proselytism. 

*  Mist.  ArefUol.,  p.  40. 

^  The  Jews,  who  were  so  infamously  treated  by  Flaocus,  f sit  this,  as  Paid  himself  did 
(1  Thess.  ii.  2,  v^pur«^tv,  in  olUrt,  w  «tAiviroc«),  to  be  a  severe  aggravation  of  their 
sufferings  (Philo,  in  Flaee,  10^  mutivB^^w.  lU/rttitv  aU  Moc  rove  mtto^^ymp  nrvovATwc 

»po«n}Aajct^c  Tt^oj). 
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mkdeedfl  of  their  coimtryineii  bad  brought  upon  them  at  Borne.  As  the  pro- 
oeediiigs  were  doubUees  in  Latin,  with  which  Paul  and  SUae  had  little  or 
no  acqnaintanee,  and  in  legal  formnlfla  and  procednres  of  which  they  were 
ignorant^  they  either  had  no  time  to  plead  tiieir  dtizenship  until  they  were 
Actnally  in  the  hands  of  the  lictors,^  or,  if  they  had,  their  Toicee  were  drowned 
in  the  cries  of  the  colonists.  Before  they  conld  utter  one  word  in  their  own 
defence,  the  sentence — **8wnimoveie,  Ueiore$,  despoliaie,  verheraie** — ^was 
attered;  the  Apostles  were  seized;  their  garments  were  rudely  torn  off  their 
backs  ;^  they  were  hurried  off  and  tied  by  their  hands  to  the  palus,  or  whip- 
ping-post in  the  forum ;  and  whether  they  Tainly  called  out  in  Greek  to  their 
infnrkted  enemies,  "  We  are  Boman  citizens,"  or,  which  is  far  more  likely, 
bore  their  frightful  punishment  in  that  grand  silence  which,  in  moments  of 
high  spiritual  rapture,  makes  pain  itself  seem  painless' — ^in  that  forum  of 
which  ruins  still  remain,  in  the  sight  of  the  lowest  dregs  of  a  provincial  out- 
post, and  of  their  own  pitying  friends,  they  endured,  at  the  hands  of  these 
low  lictors,  those  outn^ges,  blows,  strokes,  weals,  the  pangs  and  butchery,  the 
extreme  disgrace  and  infamy,  the  unjust  infliction  of  which  even  a  hard- 
headed  and  hard-hearted  Gentile  conld  not  describe  without  something  of 
pathos  and  indignation.^  It  was  the  first  of  three  such  scomgings  with  the 
rods  of  Boman  lictors  which  Paul  endured,  and  it  is  needless  to  dwell  even 
for  one  moment  on  its  dangerous  and  lacerating  anguish.  We,  in  these 
modem  days,  cannot  read  without  a  shudder  even  of  the  flogg^g  of  some 
brutal  garotter,  and  our  blood  would  run  cold  with  unspeakable  horror  if  one 
snch  incident,  or  anything  which  remotely  resembled  it,  had  occurred  in  the 
life  of  a  Henry  Hartyn  or  a  Coleridge  Patteson.  But  such  horrors  occurred 
eight  times  at  least  in  the  story  of  one  whose  frame  was  more  frail  with  years 
of  suffering  than  that  of  our  English  missionaries,  and  in  whose  life  these 
pangs  were  but  such  a  drop  in  the  ocean  of  his  endurance,  that,  of  the  eight 
occasions  on  which  he  underwent  these  horrible  scourgings,  this  alone  has 
been  deemed  worthy  of  even  passing  commemoration.^ 

1  PerhapNi  Paulas  language  in  verse  37  is  generic  If  bo  he  would  be  most  unlikely  to 
pletfd  a  privilege  which  womd  protect  himseli  alone. 

s  On  thia  tearing  off  of  the  garments  see  liv.  viii.  32 ;  Tac.  ff.  iv.  27 ;  Val.  Max.  iL 
7,  8;  Dion.  HaUc.  ix.  39.  The  verbs  used  are  tcindert^  tpoliare^  lacerare  (also  the 
teohmcal  word  for  the  laceration  of  the  back  by  the  rods),  mpuearapp^at,  showing  that  it 
was  done  with  violence  and  contumelv. 

*  A  much  lower  exaltation  than  that  of  the  Apostle^s  would  rob  anguish  of  half  its 
■tiDg  (of.  Cic  in  Verr,  u.  v.  62;  *'  HAo  se  commemoratione  civitatis  omnia  verbera  depul- 
sunmi,  crudatomque  a  oorpore  dejeoturom  arbitrabatur'*). 

4  Cato  ap.  Aul.  GelL  x.  3. 

*  The  five  Jewish  scourgings  were  probablv  submitted  to  without  any  protest  (v.  tupm, 
p.  24).  From  a  fourth  nearly  consummated  beating  with  thongs  (?)  he  did  protect  him- 
■elf  by  his  politiod  privilege  (Acts  xrii.  25).  Both  that  case  and  this  show  how  easQy, 
in  the  midst  of  a  tumult,  a  Roman  citizen  might  fail  to  make  his  claim  heard  or  under- 
stood ;  and  the  instance  mentioned  by  Cicero,  who  tells  how  remorsdessly  Yerres  scourged 
a  dtizen  of  Messana,  though  "inter  dolorem  crepitumque  plagarum,"  he  kept  exclaimmg 
*'  Civit  Bomanns  mm,"  shows  that  in  the  provinces  the  insolence  of  power  would  some- 
times deride  the  claim  of  those  who  were  little  likely  to  find  an  op^riunity  of  enforcing 
ii  (Cio.  in  Verr,  i  47 ;  v.  62,  &o.).  Moreover,  the  reverence  for  the  privilege  must  have  been 
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Nor  was  this  all.  After  seeiiig  that  a  scourging  of  extreme  aeYeMy  had 
been  inflicted,  the  dnnmTirs,  with  the  same  monstrous  yioktion  of  all  law, 
flnng  Panl  and  Silas  into  prison,  and  ga^e  the  jailer  speeial  orders  to  keep 
them  salelj.  Impressed  by  this  injunction  with  the  belief  that  has  prisoners 
most  haye  been  gnilty  of  something  yery  heinous,  and  determined  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sure,  the  jailer  not  only  thrust  tiiem  into  the  dank,  dark* 
loathsome  recesses  of  the  inner  prison,  biit  also  lectured  their  feet  injko  "  the 
wood.**  **  l%e  wood  "  was  an  instrument  of  torture  used  in  many  countziea, 
and  resembling  our  "stocks,"  or  rather  the  happily  obsolete  "pillory,"  in 
haying  fiye  holes — four  for  the  wrists  and  anUes,  and  one  for  the  neck.^  The 
juler  in  this  instance  only  secured  their  feet;  but  we  cannot  be  surprised 
that  the  memory  of  this  suffering  Hngered  long  years  afterwards  in  the  mind 
of  St.  Paul,  when  we  try  to  imagine  what  a  poor  sufferer,  witii  the  rankling 
sense  of  gross  mjustice  in  his  soul,  would  feel  who— haying  Imt  seoently 
recoyered  from  a  trying  sickness — after  receiying  a  long  and  frightful  flagel- 
lation as  the  sequdi  of  a  yiolent  and  agitated  scene,  wms  Ukrmai  away  out  of 
the  jeers  of  the  mob  into  a  stifling  and  Hghtless  prison,  and  sat  there  through 
the  long  hours  of  the  night  with  his  feet  in  such  durance  as  to  render  ii 
impossible  except  in  some  constrained  position  to  find  sleep  on  the  foul  bar» 
floor.* 

Yet  oyer  all  this  oomplicaMon  of  nnseries  the  souls  ef  Paul  aad  Silas  rose 
in  triumph.  With  heroic  cheerfulness  they  solaced  the  long  blaek  hours  of 
midnight  with  prayer  and  hymns.'  To  eyery  Jew  as  to  erery  Ohiistiaa,  iha 
Psafans  of  Dayid  furnished  an  inexhaustiMe  storehouse  of  saored  seng.  That 
night  the  prison  was  wakeful.  It  may  be  that,  as  is  usually  the  case,  there 
was  some  awful  hush  and  heat  in  the  air — a  premonition  of  the  coming  catas- 
trophe ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  criminals  of  the^^Philippian  prison  were 
listening  to  the  sacred  songs  d  the  two  among  them,  who  descrying  nothing 
had  suffered  most.    "  The  prison,"  it  has  been  sud,  "  became  ^im  Odoom ;" 

much  weakened  by  the  shameless  sale  of  it  to  freedmen  and  others'  by  the  infamous  Messa* 
Una  (Dion  Cass.  Ix.  676).  Farther  than  this,  it  would  be  quite  easy  to  stretch  the  law  so 
far  as  to  make  it  appear  that  they  had  forfeited  the  privilege  hy  erime.  At  any  rate  it 
is  certain  that  under  the  Empire  not  eitiaens  only,  but  eren  senators,  wm  seour^ed, 

Mrian  and 


tortured,  and  put  to  death,  without  the  slightest  protection  from  the  . 

Valerian  laws  (Tac.  IT.  i  6;  ii.  10,  ko,).     And  although  Paul  wittingly— ni^,  ^ 
endured  the  inevitable  trials  whid^  came  before  him  in  the  performance  ef  duty  (2  < 
xi.  23),  I  do  not  believe  that  he  would  have  accepted  tatgnim  er  injwtioe  wbic^  he  had  a 
perfect  right  to  escape. 

^  Acts  xvL  24,  ^i/Aov  or  irodox^  (cf.  Job  x^  27).  In  Latin  nervug.  It  had  five  holei, 
and  is  hence  called  ircvTc<n;piYyoi'  (Schol.  Ar.  Sq,  1046;  of.  PdL  viii  72 ;  Plrat.  CapL  M, 
79 ;  Euseb.  J7.  ^.  vi.  39;  Job  xiiL  27 ;  sxxiiL  11 ;  Jer.  xxix.  26). 

'  If  by  the  TulNanum  at  Borne  we  may  judge  of  other  prisoiM — and  it  teems  that  the 
name  was  generic  for  the  lowest  or  inmost  prison,  even  of  prorincial  towns  (Appul.  Met, 
ix.  183 ;  C.  and  H.  i.  926) — there  is  reason  to  fear  that  it  nrast  have  bees  a  voy  horriUa 
place.  And,  indeed,  what  must  ancient  B^gan  provincial  prisons  have  been  at  the  best, 
when  we  bear  in  mind  what  English  and  Cl^tian  and  London  prisons  were  net  fif^ 
years  ago? 

'  **  The  leg  feels  nothing  in  the  stodca,**  says  TertuIHan,  '*when  the  soul  is  in  heav«a  z. 
though  the  body  is  held  fast,  to  the  q»irit  all  is  open.**  Christian  endurance  was saeerM 
at  aa  ^  sheer  obstinacy.'*    In  a  Pagan  it  would  have  been  eactoUed  as  magnifloent  henimi^ 
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tnd  the  gnalkf  fistened  with  enyj  and  admiration  to  the  "  scngs  in  the  night "' 
with  which  Qod  inspired  the  innoeent.  Nerer,  probably,  had  such  a  scene 
ooearced  before  in  the  world's  history,  and  this  perfect  triumph  of  the  spirit  of 
peace  and  joj  orer  shame  and  agony  was  an  omen  of  what  Ohristianiiy  would 
afterwards  efEect.  And  while  they  sang,  and  while  the  prisoners  listened, 
periiapfl  to  Torses  which  "  out  of  the  deeps ''  called  on  Jehovah,  or  '*  fled  to  Him 
before  ihe  moniing  wateh,"  or  sang— 

"  The  plowers  plowed  upon  my  back  and  made  long  furrows,  > 

But  the  righteous  Lord  hath  hewn  the  snares  of  the  ungodly  in  pieces  *' —  I 

or  triumphantly  told  how  God  had  **  burst  the  gates  of  brass,  and  smitten 
the  bars  of  iron  in  sunder "— suddenly  there  was  felt  a  g^reat  shock  of 
earthquake,  whieh  rocked  the  yery  foundations  of  the  prison^  The  prison 
dooTB  wera  burst  open;  the  prisoners'  diains  were  loosed  from  the  staples 
in  the  walL^  Startled  from  sleep,  and  catching  sight  of  the  prison  doors 
standing  open,  ite  jailer  instantly  drew  his  sword,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
Mllxng  hixnself,  thinking  that  his  prisoners  had  escaped,  and  knowing  that 
he  would  hATe  to  answer  for  their  production  with  his  lif e.^  Suicide  was 
the  eamman  refuge  of  the  day  against  disaster,  and  might  have  been  re- 
garded at  Fhili]^i  as  an  act  not  only  natural  but  heroic*  Paul,  however, 
obeerred  his  purpose,  and,  always  perfectly  self -possessed  eren  in  the  midst 
of  danger,  called  out  to  him  in  a  kmd  Toioe,  "  Do  thyself  no  harm,  for  we 
are  all  here."  The  entire  combination  of  circumstances — the  earthquake, 
the  Bhoek  of  sudden  terror,  the  revulsion  of  joy]  which  diverted  his  intention 
of  suieide,  the  serene  endurance  and  calm  forgiveness  of  his  prisoners-^ 
all  melted  the  man's  heari  Demanding  lights,  he  spmag  into  the  inner 
prison,  and  flung  himself,  in  a  tremor  of  agitation,  at  the  feet  of  Paul  and 
Silaa.  Then,  releasing  their  feet  from  ihe  stocks,  and  leading  them  out  of 
their  daA  recess,  he  exclaimed,  "Lords  (k^ioi),  what  must  I  do  to  b» 
saved  P "  His  mode  of  address  showed  deep  reverence.  His  question 
e^oed  the  eizpression  of  the  demoniac.^  And  the  Apostles  answered  him 
partly  in  the  tortus  which  he  had  used.  '*  Believe,"  they  said,  *'  on  the  Lord 
(K^piot^)  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved,  and  thy  house."  Deeply  im- 
preiased,  the  man  at  once  assembled  his  household  in  a  little  congregation^ 
and,  wont  and  weary  and  suffering  as  they  were,  Paul  and  Silas  spoke  to  them 
of  Him  by  whom  they  were  to  find  salvation.^  Then  the  jailer,  pitying  their 
condition,  washed  their  bruised  backs,  and  immediately  afterwards  was,  with* 
^  whole  house,  baptised  in  the  faith.^    All  tiiis  seems  to  have  taken  place  in 

'  Bm  the  1%.  Ik  euatvdia  H  ri:kihitiort^  r^rwn,  xlriii.,  iii  12  and  16. 

a  9mL  mPrvt.  iL  6;  Bp.  56;  Diog.  U^rt.  rn.  ISO ;  Oio,  De  Fin,  i.  15,  to, 

*  *£Affiw«r  Hi  ^^f  **  he  w&alii^l  nfid  wiu  wmted,"  BaytOhryBostom.  Fot  the  hearing 
«f  the  dxpreiHioEi  «  *vtw  wAvm  {AqI^  x^*  33),  %na  &  tXim  avrifs  {wer,  15),  cf.  xvm.  8 : 
1  Cor,  i  li.  On  infant  bftptiitn,  ^c  Culurideui  Aidi  to  BefieeUon,  The  Church  of  England 
wuelj  ma^m  no  direet  uku  of  tkia  ofguiucui  iu  Art.  xzvii    But  though  Bengel's  remark^ 
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the  prison  precincts.  Not  till  then  did  they  think  of  food  or  rest.  Leading 
them  npstairs  into  his  honse,  he  set  a  table  before  them,  and  in  thai  high 
honr  of  visitation  from  the  Living  God,  thoagh  he  had  bnt  heard  words  and 
been  told  of  a  hope  to  eome,  he  and  his  whole  house  felt  that  flow  of  elevated 
J07  which  sprang  naturally  from  a  new  and  inspiring  faith.^ 

Day  dawned,  and  the  duumvirs  were  troubled.  Whether  they  had  felt 
the  earthquake,^  and  been  alarmed  lest  these  "  slaves  of  the  Most  High  €h>d  " 
should  be  something  more  than  the  poor  Jewish  wanderers  that  they  seemed 
to  be,  or  whether  the  startling  events  of  the  night  had  reached  their  ears — 
they  had  at  any  rate  become  heartily  ashamed  of  their  tumultuary  injustice. 
They  felt  it  incumbent  on  them  to  hush  up  the  whole  matter,  and  get  rid  as 
quickly  as  possible  of  these  awkward  prisoners.  Accordingly,  they  sent  their 
Hctors,  no  longer  to  use  their  rods  in  outrageous  violation  of  justice,  but  to 
"  set  those  people  free."  The  jailer  hurried  to  Paul  with  the  message  of 
peaceful  liberation,  which  no  doubt  he  thought  would  be  heartily  welcomed. 
But  Paul  felt  that  at  least  some  reparation  must  be  offered  for  an  intolerable 
wrong,  and  that,  for  the  sake  of  others  if  not  for  his  own,  these  provincial 
justices  must  be  taught  a  lesson  not  to  be  so  ready  to  prostitute  their  autho- 
rity  at  the  howling  of  a  mob.  Sending  for  the  lictors  themselves,  he  sternly 
said,  in  a  sentence  of  which  every  word  was  telling,  ''After  beating  us 
publicly  uneondemned,  Bomans  though  we  are  by  right,  they  flung  us  into 
prison ;  and  now  they  are  for  casting  us  out  secretly.  No  such  thing.  Let 
them  come  in  person,  and  conduct  us  out."^  The  lictors  took  back  the 
message  to  the  **  Praetors,'*  and  it  filled  them  with  no  small  alarm.  They 
had  been  hurried  by  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  pride  of  office  into  glaring 
offences  against  the  Boman  law.^  They  had  condemned  two  Roman  citizens 
without  giving  them  their  chartered  right  to  a  fair  trial ;  ^  and,  on  condemning 
them,  had  further  outraged  the  birthright  and  privilege  of  citisenship  by 
having  them  bound  and  scourged ;  and  they  had  thus  violated  the  Porciau 
law®  in  the  presence  of  the  entire  mob  of  the  forum,  and  in  sight  of  some  at 
least  who  would  be  perfectly  able  to  take  the  matter  up  and  report  their  con- 
duct in  high  quarters.    Their  worships  had  simply  flagellated  in  public  the  law 

"Quis  credat  in  tot  familiis  nullam  fuisse  infantem?"  ii  not  deddve,  the  rest  of  his 
obserration,  "  Et  Jadaeoi  circomcidendis,  Gentilei  luttrandia  illis  atsuetoi,  non  etiam 
ebtulisse illoa baptismo? "haa maoh  weight. 

1  Acts  XVi.  34,  ^yoAAiaro,  impf.  0,  D  various  versions,  &C.     voiroi  ovWr  ijv  i\ki.  p^tiara 

^  In  Acts  XVI.  35^1)  adds  arafunf^Mrrct  rbi'  <rtia|AW  rh¥  yrfov&ra. 

'  Acts  xvi  37.  The  'Pufioiovf  vir^x<»^«<  i*  perhaps  an  allusion  to  the  insolent  'loviaUn 
inr^X'oyr^  And  'P«M«^«  o^*'  o^  the  aocusers  (ver.  21).  See  the  Lex  Cornelia,  Diet,  qf 
Antt,,p.  638;  Faulus,  Inttt^  let.  It.  ;  De  tncurtUL  S  8. 

«  Zeller  starts  {Hiigenfcld't  ZciUch,  1864,  p.  103)  the  amazing  theoiy  that  this  is  a 
reproduction  of  the  story  found  in  Ludan's  Toxcurii  (27—34),  about  a  Greek  medical 
student  named  Antiphilus,  who  \b  imprisoned  in  Egypt  with  his  servant  on  a  false  charge 
•of  theft  from  a  temple.  Krenkel  (p.  221)  characterises  it  as  "  a  subtle  conjecture  "  that 
the  narrative  of  the  Acts  is  on  imitation  of  this  story.    And  this  is  criticism  1 

4  Cic  in  Verr.  ii.  1,  9;  Plaut.  CurcuL  v.  3^  16;  Tao.  H,  i.  6. 

*  Cio.  piv  Habir,  31 
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and  majesij  of  B^me.^  Thej  did  not  at  all  like  tho  notion  of  being  them- 
bclyes  sommoned  before  the  Proconsul's  court  to  answer  for  their  flagrant 
illegality ;  so,  tms&g  to  the  placability  of  the  Jewish  character  as  regards 
mere  personal  wrongs,  they  came  in  person,  accompanied,  says  one  manu- 
script, by  many  friends.^  Entreating  the  pardon  of  their  prisoners,  they 
urged  them,  with  reiterated  requests,  to  leave  the  city,  excusing  themselves 
on  the  plea  that  they  had  mistaken  their  true  character,  and  pleading  that, 
if  they  stayed,  there  might  be  another  ebullition  of  public  anger.'  Paul  and 
Silas,  however,  were  courageous  men,  and  had  no  intention  to  give  any  .colour 
of  justice  to  the  treatment  they  had  received  by  sneaking  out  of  the  city. 
From  the  prison  they  went  straight  to  the  house  of  Lydia ;  nor  was  it  tlQ 
they  had  seen  the  assembled  brethren,  and  given  them  their  last  exhortation, 
that  they  turned  their  backs  on  the  beautiful  scenes  where  a  hopeful  work 
had  been  rudely  ended  by  their  first  experience  of  Gentile  persecution.  But, 
in  accordance  with  a  frequent  custom  of  St.  Paul,^  they  left  Luke  behind 
them.^  Perhaps  at  Philippi  he  had  found  favourable  opportunities  for  the 
exercise  of  lus  art,  and  he  oonld  at  the  same  time  guide  and  strengthen 
the  little  band  of  Philippian  converts,  before  whom  days  and  years  of  bitter 
persecution  were  still  in  store.^ 


CHAPTER   XXVL 

THESSAXONIOA  AND  BEBCEA. 


HtnifjMWfirrt  yitp  &Sf\fol  r6v  jridroy  i^/utfv  xal  rhv  lUx^ov. — 1  Thsss.  ii.  9. 
«« In  oppidum  devium  Beroeam  profugisti.'* — Cic.tM  Pit,  36. 

Leavthg  Philippi,  with  its  mingled  memories  of  suffering  and  hi^piness, 
Paul  and  Silvanns  and  Timotheus  took  an  easy  day*s  journey  of  about  three- 
and-thirty  miles  to  the  beautiful  town  of  Amphipolis.  It  lies  to  the  south  of 
a  splendid  lake,  under  sheltering  hills,  three  miles  from  the  sea,  and  on  the 
edge  of  a  plain  of  boundless  fertility.    The  strength  of  its  natural  position, 

1  "  F^Minuf  «rt  rinoiri  oiTom  BoULanom,  9edu$  verberari,"  Cio.  in  Verr,  v.  66. 

^  Actf  zvi.  39,  D,  iropaycF^fMVOi  urra  ^Um¥  9o\}mv  u%  t^v  ^Xok^v, 

s  All  this  Ib  intrmricaUy  probable,  otherwise  I  would  not,  of  coone,  insert  It  on  the 
sole  and  f antaitio  aatiiori^  of  D,  Aitirm  'Hyrtfiyvaficv  rk  itntt  v|i«t  8r»  iart  iAfm  fucotocg  Ac, 
and  MMivrc  KmXiv  0V<rrpaAt$vw  4uu»  iwiKp6fy¥Tt%  itmM  vumt. 

4^.  xvii,14;  x^Tw ;  TStui i.  6 ;  211m.  ir.  20. 

*  The  third  person  it  returned  in  Aott  xriL  1,  and  the  fint  person  only  reonn  in 
Acts  XX.  5. 

*  Phil.  L  28--S0.  Although  here  and  there  the  Apostles  won  a  convert  of  higher  rank, 
it  was  theb  glory  that  their  followers  were  mainly  the  babes  and  sucklings  .of  human 
intellect — ^not  many  wiie,  not  many  noble,  not  many  rich,  but  the  weak  things  of  the 
world.  "  PhikMM>ny,'*  savs  Yoltaire,  "  was  nerer  meant  for  the  people.  The  eanaiUe  of 
to-day  resembles  m  ererything  the  canaille  of  the  last  ^000  years.  We  have  never  eared 
to  enlighten  edtbUrs  and  maidBervanti,  THiot  i$  the  work  ofApoetki,**  Yes ;  and  it  was 
the  work  of  Christ. 
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nearly  encircled  by  a  gpreat  bend  of  the  river,  the  mines  which  were  near  it,  and 
the  neighbouring  forests,  irhkk  famished  to  the  Athenian  navy  so  many 

pines,  fit 

"  To  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  ammixal," 

made  it  a  position  of  high  importance  during  the  Peloponnesian  wars.  H  St. 
Paul  had  ever  read  Herodotus  he  may  have  thought  with  horror  of  the  human 
sacrifice  of  Xerxes^ — ^the  burial  aliye  at  this  place  of  nine  youths  and  nine 
maideiis;  and  if  he  had  read  Thucydides — which  is  excessively  donbtfnl,  in 
Bpite  of  a  certain  analogy  between  their  forms  of  expression— he  would  have 
gazed  with  peculiar  interest  on  the  sepulchral  mound  of  Brasidas,  and  the 
hollowing  of  the  stones  in  the  way-worn  city  street  which  showed  the  feet  of 
men  and  horses  tmder  the  gate,  and  warned  Kleon  that  a  sally  was  intended.* 
If  he  could  read  Livy,  which  is  by  no  means  probable,  he  would  recall  the  fact 
ihat  in  this  town  Paulus  JEmilius' — one  of  the  family  from  whom  his  own 
father  or  grandfather  may  have  derived  his  name — ^had  here  proclaimed,  in 
the  name  of  Rome,  that  Macedonia  should  be  free.  But  all  this  was  Bttle  or 
nothing  to  the  Jewish  missionaries.  At  Amphipolis  there  was  no  synagogue, 
And  therefore  no  ready  means  of  addressing  either  Jews  or  Gentiles.^  They 
therefore  proceeded  the  next  day  thirty  miles  farther,  through  scenery  of  sur- 
passing loveliness,  along  the  Strymonic  Gulf,  through  the  wooded  pass  of 
Anion,  where  St.  Paul  may  have  looked  at  the  tomb  of  Euripides,  and  along 
the  shores  of  Lake  Bolbe  to  ApoUonia.  Here  agiun  they  rested  for  a  night, 
And  the  next  day,  pursuing  their  journey  across  the  neck  of  the  promontory  of 
Chalcidice,  and  leaving  Olynthns  and  PotidsBa^  with  their  beard-stirring 
memories,  far  to  the  south,  they  advanced  nearly  forty  miles  farther  to  the 
iar-famed  town  of  Thessalonica,  the  capital  of  idl  Macedonia,  and  though  a 
free  city,*  the  residence  of  the  Roman  P^t>consuL 

Its  position  on  the  Egnatian  road,  commanding  the  entrance  to  two  great 
inland  districts,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  had  made  it  an 
important  seat  of  commence.  Since  the  days  when  Gassander  had  re-founded 
it,  and  changed  its  name  from  Therma  to  Thessalonica  in  honour  of  his  wife, 
who  wis  a  daughter  of  Philip  of  Kacedon,  it  had  always  been  a  flourishing 
■city,  with  many  historic  associations.  Here  Gicero  had  spent  his  days  of 
melancholy  exile.*  Here  a  triumphal  arch,  still  standing,  ooaunomovates  the 
victory  of  Octavianns  and  Antony  at  Philippi  From  hence,  as  with  the  blast 
of  a  trumpet,  not  only  in  St.  PmiI's  days,^  but  for  oentttries  aftwwards,  the 
Word  of  God  sounded  forth  among  the  neighbouring  tribes.  Here  Theodosins 
was  gailfy  of  that  cmd  massacre,  for  which  St.  Ambrose,  with  heroic  faith- 
fulness, kept  him  for  eight  months  from  the  cathedral  of  Milan.  Here  its 
good  and  learned  Bishop  Eostathins  wrote  those  scholia  on  Homer,  which 

I  Hdt  viL  U4.  9  Thuo.  iv.  lOS-107,  v.  6-lJL  «  Ilv.  xlv.  80, 

**  The  town  had  become  so  inwigniflcant  thai  Strabo  does  not  even  mention  ft. 

»  Plm.  ff.  N.  iv.  17.  •  Cic.  Pro.  Plane,  41.  7  i  Xhesfc  i  8,  iWxnrcu. 
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plaee  lum  in  tiie  first  nnk  of  anoient  commeiiiaiora.  It  reoeived  the  title  of 
^  tiie  orthodox  city,"  because  it  was  for  eentariee  a  bulwark  of  Christendom, 
bat  it  was  talssn  by  Amnraih  11.  in  1480.  Saloa^  is  still  a  gpreat  oommercial 
port  of  70,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  ^ nearly  one-thixd  are  Jews;  and  the 
ontrage  of  Mdhammedan  fanaticism  which  has  brought  its  name  into  recent 
prominenee  is  but  the  beginning  of  erents  which  will  yet  change  the  map  and 
the  deetinieB  of  Southern  Europe. 

At  this  city— blighted  now  by  the  corse  of  Islam,  but  still  beantifol  on  the 
slopes  of  its  Tiae^cfaMl  hills,  with  FelVon  and  Olympns  fall  in  Tiew— the 
missionaries  rested,  for  here  was  the  one  Jewish  synagogue  which  safiBiced  for 
the  entire  district.^  After  seening  the  means  d  earning  their  daily  bread, 
which  was  no  easy  matter,  they  foond  a  lodging  in  the  hoose  of  a  Jew,  who 
had  Qrsseised  the  eemmon  name  of  Jesns  into  Jascm.'  Eren  if  their  qnarters 
were  gratoitoosly  aUowed  them.  Si  Ftol,  accepting  no  farther  aid,  was  forced 
to  daily  and  nightly  laboor  of  the  sererest  description'  to  provide  himself 
with  the  small  pittance  ^^ch  alone  saffioed  his  wants.  Bven  this  was  not 
sufficient.  Poor  as  he  was— for  if  he  ever  possessed  any  pritate  means  he  had 
BOW  lost  them  all^ — the  eoEpenses  of  Uie  journey  from  Philippi  had  probabfy  left 
him  and  his  eompaniens  neariy  penniless,  and  but  for  the  timely  liberality  of 
the  Philippiaas  it  would  hare  fared  hardly  with  the  Apostle,  and  he  might 
eren  have  been  left  withont  vtmm  to  pnrsne  hie  farther  journeys.'  There 
is  no  contradiction  between  the  two  eontributioiis  from  Philippi  and  the 
Apostle's  account  of  his  manual  labours ;  for  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he 
<mly  stayed  in  Thessaloniea  a  little  more  than  three  weeks.^  In  addition  to  the 
fact  tiiat  the  second  contribution  would  be  partly  wanted  for  his  new  joomeys, 
we  find  HbaJk  at  tins  tune  a  famine  was  raging,  wMdi  caused  the  price  of  wheat 
to  rue  to  six  times  lie  usual  rate/  Howeter  much  this  famine  may  have 
«nhaneed  the  diffionlties  of  St.  Paul  and  his  companions,  it  must  have  eonfirmed 
him  in  the  purpose  of  pladng  the  motiyes  of  his  ministry  above  susplcioii  by 
making  it  absoluteiy  gratuitous.  Such  disinterestedness  added  much  to  the 
«b!«ngth  of  his  position,  especially  in  the  ''deep  poverty"  wldch  must  have 
prefsiled  in  mxh.  times  among  iiie  low-born  proselytes  of  a  despised  reBgion. 
If  St.  Pfeuil  did  not  refose  the  contributions  from  Philippi,  it  was  because  tiiey 
«ame  spcmtaiieously,  at  an  hour  of  bitter  need,  from  those  who  oould  spare  the 
money,  and  who,  as  he  weU  knew,  would  be  pained  by  any  refusal  of  their 

1  Acts  xrii.  L  i^  vvraymy^  18  probably  the  risht  reading,  though  the  ^  ui  mmting  in 
41,  A  B,  D.  In  any  oaae  it  it  eriaenily  mtant  that  there  was  but  ona  fynasogue,  and 
tradition  still  pointi  out  tha  moaque— once  the  Chureh  of  St.  DeraotriiBB,  wlunh  is  fup- 
posed  to  stand  upon  its  site.  There  are  now  nearly  forty  Jewish  spiagogaea  m 
Baloniki. 

>  Bom.  xvL  21. 

*  1  Thesi.  ii.  9,  rvitrk<y^  mI  ^^AMt  imyuBipMrai^  «p^  $^i^hnpmfiii0*inmbiA¥,\.t.iL 

*  Pha.  iiL  8.  rkwi^^fmuiin^         ^T-yr—^  ,  pj^  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

*  He  can  hardly  have  uiiled  to  stav  nmeh  koger,  for  Philippi  was  a  hnndrecl  miles 
from  Thessaloniea,  and  it  would  take  iame  for  news  to  travel  aad  tha  t04Uid>fh>  |<mmey 
So  be  madew 

7PointedoatbyMr.  Lewia.  .Rue»/Sacn,p.  2M  i  St.  PmO^  I  2$L 
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proffered  aid.  Yet  all  who  knew  him  knew  weU  thai  the  aid  came  nnsonght^ 
and  that,  as -far  as  Paul's  own  personal  life  was  oonoemed,  he  was  ntterlj 
indifferent  to  privations,  and  set  the  example  of  an  nnflinching  endurance 
rendered  easj  bj  a  perfect  trust  in  God.^ 

For  three  Sabbaths  in  succession  he  went  to  the  synagogue,  and  argued 
with  the  Jews.  It  might  well  have  been  that  the  outrage  at  Philippi,  and  its 
still  lingering  effects,  would  have  damped  his  zeal,  and  made  him  shrink  from 
another  persecution.  But,  fresh  as  he  was  from  such^^pain  and  peril,  he 
carried  on  his  discussions  with  undiminished  force  and  courage,'  explaining 
the  prophecies,  and  proving  from  them  that  the  Messiah  was  to  suffer,  and  to 
rise  from  the  dead,  and  that  "this  is  the  Messiah,  Jesus,  whom  I  am  preaching 
to  jou.''^  The  synagogue  audience  was  nudnlj  composed  of  Jews,  and  of 
these  some  were  convinced  and  joined  the  Church.^  Conspicuous  among 
them  for  his  subsequent  devotion^  and  all  the  more  conspicuous  as  being 
almost  the  only  warmly-attached  convert  whom  St.  Paul  won  from  the  ranks 
of  "  the  drcumdsion,"  was  Aristarchus,  the  sharer  of  St.  Paul's  perils^  from 
mob-violence  aj^  Ephesus,  of  his  visit  to  Jerusalem,  of  his  voyage  and  ship, 
wreck,  and  of  his  last  imprisonment.  A  larger  number,  however,  of  proselytes 
and  of  Greeks  accepted  the  fiuth,^  and  not  a  few  women,  of  whom  some  were*" 
in  a  leading  position.  This  inveterate  obstinacy  of  the  Jews,  contrasting 
sadly  with  the  ready  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  and  especially  of  women,  who 
in  all  ages  have  been  more  remarkable  than  men  for  religious  earnestness,  b  a 
phenomenon  which  constantly  recurs  in  the  early  history  of  Ohristianity. 
Nor  is  this  wholly  to  be  wondered  at.  The  Jew  was  at  least  in  possession  of 
a  religion,  which  had  raised  him  to  a  height  of  moral  superiority  above  his 
Gentile  contemporaries ;  but  the  G^tile  of  this  day  had  no  rehgion  at  all 
worth  speaking  of.  If  the  Jew  had  more  and  more  mistaken  the  shell  of 
ceremonialism  for  the  pirecious  truths  of  which  that  ceremonialism  was  but  the 
integ^ument»  he  was  at  least  conscious  that  there  were  deep  truths  which  lay 
enshrined  behind  tiie  rites  and  observances^  which  he  so  fanatically  cherished. 
But  on  what  deep  truths  could  the  Greek  woman  rest,  if  her  life  were  pure» 
and  if  her  thoughts  had  been  elevated  above  the  ignorant  domestioism  which 
was  the  only  recognised  virtue  of  her  sex  ?  What  comfort  was  there  for  her 
in  the  cold  grey  eyes  of  Athene,  or  the  stereotyped  smile  of  the  voluptuous 
Aphrodite?     And  when  the  Thessalonian  Greek  raised  his  eyes  to  the 

»  PhiL  iv.  11, 12. 

'  1  Tbeet.  iL  ^  hn^pntnmwiiui^  I  Acts  xvii  2,  iitkfvm  ovroiv .    The  teftoliing  of  the  lyna-} 

nie  admitted  d  diMoeiioiui  and  replies  (John  vi.  25,  &o.) ;  aa  it  doea  to  thia  day  m  the  ** 

obinio  aynagoguea. 

'  Acta  ZYlL  3,  iiatnUytiv  Mu  wapanBtiiwot, 

^  One  of  theae  waa  Seeandua  (Acts  xz.  4),  and,  perhaps,  a  Gaiua  (xix.  29).  The  namea 
are  oommon  enough,  bat  it  ia  a  ouiioua  oomcidence  to  find  them,  aa  well  aa  the  name 
Boaipater,  inacribed  among  the  Folitarcha  on  the  triumphal  arch  of  Theasaionica. 

*  Acta  six.  29;  zz.  4 ;  OoL  iv.  10,  vwmAXfUJmns :  Philem.  24. 

'>In  Acta  zvii.  4,  even  if  there  be  inaufficient  MSS.  evidence  in  favour  of  the  reading 
Twr  T9  nfiofUimr  mmX  *EAAi(Mtr  (A,  D,  Yulg.,  Gopt.),  yet  the  Epiftles  prove  decidedly  that 
Oentilea  predominated  am<»ig  the  oonWIrtB. 
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dtfpdopled  heaven  of  the  Olympus,  which  towered  oyer  the  blue  gulf  on  which 
his  citj  stood — ^when  his  imagination  could  no  longer  place  the  throne  of 
Zeus,  and  the  session  of  his  mighty  deities,  on  that  dazzling  summit  where 
Oieero  had  remarked  with  pathetic  irony  that  he  saw  nothing  but  snow  and 
ice — what  compensation  could  he  find  for  the  void  left  in  his  heart  by  a  dead 
religion  P^  By  adopting  circumcision  he  might  become,  as  it  were,  a  Helot  of 
Judaism ;  and  to  such  a  sacrifice  he  was  not  tempted.  But  the  Gospel  which 
Paul  preached  had  no  esoteric  doctrines,  and  no  supercilious  exclusions,  and 
no  repellent  ceremoniab;  it  came  with  a  Divine  Example  and  a  free  gift 
to  all,  and  that  free  gift  involved  all  that  was  most  predous  to  the  troubled 
and  despondent  souL  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  Church  of  Thessalonica  was 
mftinly  Gbntile,  as  is  proved  by  the  distmct  language  of  St.  Paul,^  and  tho 
total  absence  of  any  Old  Testament  allusion  in  the  two  Epistles.  In  the 
three  weeks  of  synagogue  preaching,  St.  Paul  had  confined  his  argument  to 
Scripture;  but  to  GentUe  converts  of  only  a  few  months'  standing  such 
arguments  would  have  been  unintelligible,  and  they  were  needless  to  those 
who  had  beHeved  on  the  personal  testimouy  to  a  risen  Ohrist. 

After  mentioning  the  first  three  Sabbaths,  St.  Luke  furnishes  us  with  no 
'farther  details  of  the  stay  at  Thessalonica.  But  we  can  trace  several  interest- 
ing facts  about  their  further  residence  from  the  personal  allusions  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistles.  The  Furst  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians — ^the  earliest  of  all  his 
kiters  which  have  come  down  to  us— was  written  within  a  month  or  two 
of  his  departure.  We  trace  in  it  the  tone  of  sadness  and  the  yearning  for 
a  brighter  future  which  were  natural  to  one  whose  habitual  life  at  this  time 
was  that  of  a  hated  and  hunted  outcast.  We  see  that  the  infant  Church  was 
remarkable  for  a  faithfulnees,  love,  and  patience  which  made  it  famous  as 
a  model  church  in  all  Macedonia  and  Achaia.^  It  shone  all  the  more  brightly 
from  the  fierce  afflictions  which  from  the  first  encompassed  ihe  brethren,  but 
bakd  either  to  quench  thdr  constancy  or  dim  their  joy.^  St.  Paul  dwells 
much  on  his  own  bearing  and  example  among  them ;  the  boldness  which 
he  showed  in  spite  of  present  opposition  and  past  persecutions;  the  total 
absence  of  all  delusive  promises  in  a  teaching  which  pliunly  warned  them  that 
to  be  near  Christ  was  to  be  near  the  fire;*  the  conviction  wrought  by  the 
present  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  testifying  to  his  words  ;^  the  simplicity  and 
sinoerity  which  enabled  him  to  appeal  to  them  as  witnesses  that  his  Gospel 
was  not  stained  by  the  faintest  touch  of  deceitful  flattery,  or  guilty  motive,  or 
▼ain-f^orious  self-seeking;^  the  independence  which  he  had  maintained;^  the 
self-sacrificing  tenderness  which  he  had  showed;  the  incessant  severity  of  his 
industry;^  the  blameless  purity  of  his  life;  the  individual  solicitude  of  his 

>  "  Subveraae  Deorum  arae,  lares  a  quibusdam  in  publicum  ablecti "  (Suet.  OdUg,  5). 
"  Phires  nnsquam  jam  Deoa  ulloi  interpretabantur  "  (Plin.  Epp,  vL  20 ;  suprOy  p.17). 
«  1  Thew.  i.  9;  ii  14,  «  1  Thew.  i.  2,  3,  6-4 

4  SUmss.  i4,5;  lTh68i.ii.  14;  i.  6. 

*  1  Thess.  iii.  4,  "We  told  you  before  that  we  should  suffer  tribulatiou.'     &  iy^%  itm 
^rm  rod  wvpii  (saying  of  our  Lord.    Orig.  ffom,  in  Jerem.  iii.  776). 

•  Id.iL  1,  2.         7  Id,  I  6.         »  Id.  ii  8-6.         »  /d  iL  6;  2  These,  iii,  8— la 
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instractions.^  And  this  high  eiample  had  produced  its  natural  effects,  for 
thej  had  embraced  his  teaching  with  passionate  whole-heartedness  as  a  diyine 
message,^  and  inspired  him  with  an  affection  which  made  their  image  ever 
present  to  his  imagination,  though  untoward  hiudrances  had  foiled  a  twice- 
repeated  attempt  to  visit  them  again. 

The  Epistle  also  throws  light  on  that  special  feature  of  St.  Paul's  teaching 
which  was  ultimately  made  the  ground  for  the  attack  upon  him.  His  suffer- 
ings had  naturally  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  future ;  the  cruelty  of  man  had 
tended  to  fix  his  fiuth  yet  more  fervently  on  the  help  of  Grod ;  the  wickedness 
of  earthly  rulers,  and  the  prevalence  c^  earthly  wrongs,  had  combined  with 
circumstances  on  which  we  shall  touch  hereafter,  to  fill  his  teaching  with  the 
hopes  and  prophecies  of  a  new  kingdom  and  a  returning  King.  'His  expec- 
tation of  the  rapid  revelation  of  that  Second  Advent  had  been  a  theme  of 
encouragement  under  incessant  afflictions. 

Few  indeed  were  the  untroubled  periods  of  ministry  in  the  life  of  St.  FauL 
The  jealousy  and  hatred  which  had  chased  him  from  city  to  city  of  Pisidia  and 
Lycaonia  pursued  him  here.  The  Jews  from  first  to  last — ^the  Jews  for  whom 
he  felt  in  his  inmost  heart  so  tender  an  affection — ^were  destined  to  be  the  plague 
and  misery  of  his  suffering  life.  At  Antioch  and  Jerusalem,  Jews  nominally 
within  the  fold  of  Christ  opposed  his  teaching  and  embittered  his  days ;  in  aU 
other  cities  it  was  the  Jews  who  contradicted  and  blasphemed  the  holy  name 
which  he  was  preaching.  In  the  planting  of  his  Churches  he  had  to  fear  their 
deadly  opposition ;  in  the  watering  of  them,  their  yet  more  deadly  fraternity. 
The  Jews  who  hated  Christ  sought  his  life ;  the  Jews  who  professed  to  love 
Him  undermined  his  efforts.  The  one  faction  endangered  his  existence,  the 
other  ruined  his  peace.  Never,  till  death  released  him,  was  he  wholly  free 
from  their  violent  conspiracies  or  their  insidious  calumnies.  Without,  they 
sprang  upon  him  at  every  opportunity  like  a  pack  of  wolves ;  within,  they  hid 
themselves  in  sheep's  clothing  to  worry  and  tear  his  flocks.  And  at  Thessalonica 
ho  had  yet  a  new  form  of  persecution  against  which  to  contend.  It  was  not 
purely  Jewish  as  in  Palestine,  or  purely  Gentile  as  at  Philippi,  or  combined  as 
at  Iconium,  but  was  simply  a  brutal  assault  of  the  mob,  houndod  on  by  Jews  in 
the  background.  Jealous,'  as  usual,  that  the  abhorred  preaching  of  a  crudfied 
Messiah  should  in  a  few  weeks  have  won  a  greater  multitude  of  adherents  than 
they  had  won  during  many  years  to  the  doctrines  of  Moses — ^furious,  above 
all,  to  see  themselves  deprived  of  the  resources,  the  reverence,  and  the  adhesion 
of  leading  women — they  formed  an  unholy  alliance  with  the  lowest  dregs  of 
the  Thessalouian  populace.  Owing  to  the  dishonour  in  which  manual  pursuits 
were  held  in  ancient  days,^  every  large  city  had  a  superfluous  population  of 
worthless  idlers— clients  who  lived  on  the  doles  of  the  wealthy,  flatterers  who 

>  1  Thess.  ii.  9.  »  Id.  u.  IS. 

*  Thii  IB  sufficiently  obviooB,  whether  we  read  Cuk&vavrtt  in  Acts  xvii.  5  (A,  B,  E,  and 
many  versionB)  or  not. 

^  "niiberales  autem  et  sordidi  quoestus  mercenarionun  omniumque  quorum  operae 
non  artei  sunt ;  est  enim  ipsa  merces  auctoraraentum  servitutia  "  (Cic.  Pe  Off.  i.  42). 
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fawned  at  the  feet  of  the  influential,  the  kzzaroui  of  streets,  mere  loafers  and 
loiterers,  the  hangers-on  of  fomm,^  the  claqueurs  of  law-courts,  the  scum  that 
gathered  about  the  shallowest  outmost  waves  of  civilisation.  Hiring  the 
assistance  of  these  roughs  and  scoundrels,^  the  Jews  disturbed  the  peace  of 
the  city  by  a  fanatical  riot,  and  incited  the  mob  to  attack  the  house  of  Jason, 
in  order  to  bring  the  Apostles  before  the  popular  Assembly.  But  Paul  had 
received  timely  warning,  and  he  and  his  companions  were  in  safe  concealment. 
Foiled  in  this  object,  they  seized  Jason  and  one  or  two  others  whom  they 
recognised  as  Christians,  and  dragged  them  before  the  Folitarchs,^  or  pre- 
siding magistrates  of  the  free  city  of  Theesalonica.  "  These  fellows,^'  they 
shouted,  "  these  seditious  agitators  of  the  civilised  world  ^  have  found  their 
way  here  also.  Jason  has  reoeived  them.  The  whole  set  of  them  ought  to 
be  punished  on  a  crimen  fnajeatatU,  for  they  go  in  the  teeth  of  Cffisar*s 
decrees,  and  say  that  there  is  a  different  king,  namely  Jesus.*' ^  But  the  mob 
did  not  altogether  succeed  in  carrying  their  point.  In  dealing  with  the  seven 
Politarchg,  under  the  very  shadow  of  the  proconsular  residence,  they  were 
dealing  with  people  of  much  higher  position,  and  much  more  imbued  with  the 
Roman  sense  of  law,  than  the  provincial  daumviH  of  Philippi.  Neither  the 
magistrates  nor  the  general  multitude  of  the  city  liked  the  aspect  of  affairs. 
It  was  on  the  face  of  it  too  ludicrous  to  suppose  that  hard-working  artisans 
like  Jason  and  his  friends  could  be  seriously  contemplating  revolutionary 
measures,  or  could  be  really  guilty  of  laesa  majeatae,^  A  very  short  hearing 
sufficed  to  show  them  that  this  was  some  rehgious  opinion  entertained  by  a 
few  poor  people,  and  so  far  from  taking  strong  measures  or  inflicting  any 
punishment,  they  contented  themselves  with  making  Jason  and  the  others  give 
some  pecuniary  security  ^  that  they  would  keep  the  peace,  and  so  dismissed 

I  Suhrostrani  (Cic.  Epp.  Fatn,  viiL  1,  2),  Sitbbaailicani  {Plant.  Cant,  iv.  2,  35),  turha 
forcnsU.    "Lewd^*  (A.S.  Utwede)  means  (1)  lay,  (2)  ignorant,  (3)  bjid. 

'  Acts  xvii  5j  Twi^  ayopo/ajK  orfipa?  Tivds  iroi^pows.    Cf.  At.  Efj.  181 ;  Sen.  De  Bvnef.  7. 

^  Thii  name  u  unknown  to  classical  literature.  It  would  have  furnished  fine  scope 
for  the  suspicious  ingenuity  of  Baur  and  Zeller,  had  it  not  been  fortunately  preserved  as 
the  title  of  the  Thessalonian  magistrates  on  a  still  legible  inscription  over  the  triumphal 
arch  at  Tliessalonica,  known  as  the  Vard^r  gate  (Bookh.  Iruscr.  1967).  This  arch  wan 
recently  destroyed,  but  the  fragments  were  saved  by  our  Consul,  and  were  brought  to  the 
British  Museum  in  1870.  There  are  seven,  and  among  them  the  names  of  Sosipater, 
Gaius,  and  Sccundus.  There  are  no  toi^ifant  ffroanr/ol  or  pafidovxo^  in  the  Urbs  Libera 
Tbessalonica,  as  there  were  at  the  colony  Philippi,  out  there  was  a  ^ii<k  and  iroXtrapxac. 

*  The  expression  shows  how  widely  Christianity  was  spreading,  and  iierhaps  alludeH 
to  the  recent  events  at  Bome,  which  may  have  been  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  Jews 
themselves  to  keep  rather  in  the  background,  and  incite  the  Gentiles  to  get  the  Apostles 
expelled. 

*  The  half  truth,  which  made  this  accusation  all  the  more  of  a  lie,  u  seen  in  St. 
Paul's  preaching  of  the  Second  Advent  (1,  2  Thesa.  pamm)  and  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
(1  Thesa.  ii  12 ;  2  Thess.  i  5),  and  not  impossibly  in  some  distortion  of  what  he  had  told 
them  of  h  itaTix*»y  and  to  icarixw  (2  Thess.  u.  6,  7).  The  "  nee  Caetaribva  honor  "  is  one  of 
the  complaints  of  Tacitus  against  the  Jews  {Hist*  v.  5). 

^  We  see  in  the  pages  of  Tacitus  that  it  was  the  endless  elasticity  of  this  charge— the 
crimen  iiuveftatis— which  made  it  so  terrible  an  engine  of  tjrranny  (Ann*  iiL  38).  The 
facts  here  mentioned  strikingly  illustrate  this.  Any  one  who  chose  to  turn  delator  might 
thus  crush  an  obscure  Jew  as  easily  as  ho  could  crush  a  powerful  noble. 

7  Acts  xvii.  9,  \a^6vrt%  rh  Uav^v  sounds  like  a  translation  of  the  Latin  phrase  "  Satls- 
T  2  . 
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them.  Bui  this  was  a  sufficient  sign  that  for  the  present  farther  mission  work 
wonld  be  impossible.  No  magistrates  like  the  presence  of  even  an  innocently 
disturbing  clement  in  their  jurisdiction,  and  if  Paul  and  Silas  were  brought 
in  person  before  them,  they  might  not  escape  so  easily.  Nor,  in  the  defective 
police  regulations  of  antiquity,  was  it  at  all  certain  that  the  moderation  of  the 
magistrates  would  be  an  efficient  protection  to  two  poor  Jews  from  the  hatred 
and  Tiolence  of  a  mob.  In  any  case  it  is  probable  that  they  would  be  unwilUng 
to  run  the  risk  of  impoTerishing  Jason  and  their  other  friends  by  causing  a 
forfeiture  of  the  scant  and  much-needed  earnings  which  they  had  been  obliged 
to  pledge.  The  brethren,  therefore,  devised  means  to  secure  the  escape  of 
Paul  and  Silas  by  night.  It  is  not  impossible  that  Timotheus  stayed  among 
them  for  a  time,  to  teach  and  organise  the  Church,  and  to  add  those  last 
exhortations  which  should  nerve  them  to  bear  up  against  the  persecutions  of 
many  years.^  For  in  the  Church  of  the  Thessalonians,  whidi  was  in  some 
respects  the  fairest  giun  of  his  mission,  St.  Paul  felt  an  intense  solicitude, 
manifested  by  the  watchful  care  with  which  he  guarded  its  interests.^ 

When  night  had  falleu  over  the  tumult  which  had  been  surging  trough 
the  streets  of  Thessalonica,  news  of  the  issue  of  the  trial  before  the  Politarchs 
was  brought  to  Paul  and  Silas  in  their  concealment.  The  dawn  might  easily 
witness  a  still  more  dangerous  outbreak,  and  they  therefore  planned  an 
immediate  escape.  They  gathered  together  their  few  poor  possessions,  and 
under  the  cover  of  darkness  stole  through  the  silent  and  deserted  streets 
under  the  triumphal  Arch  of  Augustus,  and  through  the  western  gate. 
Whither  should  they  now  turn?  Prom  Philippi,  the  virtual  capital  of 
Macedonia  Prima,  they  had  been  driven  to  Thessaloni<»,  the  capital  of  Mace- 
donia Secunda.  An  accidental  collision  with  Gentile  interests  had  cost  them 
flagellation,  outrage,  and  imprisonment  in  the  colony;  the  fury  of  Jewish 
hatred  had  imperilled  their  lives,  and  caused  trouble  and  loss  to  their  friends 
in  the  free  city.  Should  they  now  make  thehr  way  to  Pella,  the  famous  birth- 
place of  the  young  Greek  who  had  subdued  the  world,  and  whose  genius  had 
left  an  indelible  impress  on  the  social  and  political  conditions  which  they 
everywhere  encountered?  To  do  this  would  be  obviously  useless.  The 
Jewish  s3magogues  of  the  dispersion  were  in  close  connexion  with  each  other, 
aud  the  watchword  would  now  be  evidently  given  to  hound  the  fugitives  from 
place  to  place,  and  especially  to  silence  Paul  as  the  arch-apostato  who  was 
persuading  all  men  everywhere,  as  they  calumniously  asserted,  to  forsake  the 
Law  of  Moses.  Another  and  less  frequented  road  would  lead  them  to  a  com- 
paratively unimportant  town,  which  lay  off  the  main  route,  in  which  their  pre- 

datione  accepU."  Of.  Lev.  xxr.  36  (LXX.).  It  was  the  Jewish  sense  that  the  Romans 
loved  justioe  which  made  them  all  the  more  readily  aoceot  their  yoke  (Jos.  AnU,  xvii  9, 
§  4,  and  13,  §  2;  B,  J.  vi.  6,  §  2 ;  Dion  Oass.  xxxri  »?').  Titus  upbraided  them  witii 
all  the  generous  favours  which  they  had  received  from  Rome  (Jos.  B.  .T*.  vi.  2,  §  4). 

>  I  Agree  with  Alford  in  thinking  that  the  mention  of  Timothy  in  the  sirpersaription 
of  both  Epistles,  and  his  mission  to  them  from  Athens,  prove  that  he  wac  with  Si.  riMil 
during  this  visit. 

>Thess.  ii.  18. 
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senee  mlghi,  for  a  time  at  any  rate,  remain  nnsnspected.  Striking  off  from  the 
great  Yia  Egnaiia  to  one  which  took  a  more  southerly  direciimi,  the  two  f  ogitives 
made  their  way  through  the  darkness.  A  night  escape  of  at  least  fifty  miles,  along 
an  unknown  road,  inTolying  the  dangers  of  pursuit  and  the  crossing  of  large  and 
frequently  flooded  riTers  like  the  Axins,  the  Echidoms,  the  Lydias,  and  some 
of  the  numerous  affluents  of  the  Haliaomon,  is  passed  oyer  with  a  single  word. 
Can  we  wonder  at  the  absence  of  all  allusion  to  the  beauties,  deliglitd,  and 
associations  of  travel  in  the  case  of  one  whose  travels  were  not  only  the 
laborious  journeys,  beset  with  incessant  hardships,  of  a  sickly  Jewish  artisan, 
but  also  those  of  one  whose  life  in  its  endless  trials  was  a  spectacle  unto  the 
universe,  to  angels  and  to  men  ?^ 

The  town  which  they  had  in  view  as  a  place  of  refuge  was  Ber<£a,^  and 
thdr  motive  in  going  there  receives  striking  and  unexpected  illustration  from 
a  passage  of  Cicero.  In  his  passionate  philippic  against  Piso  he  says  to  him 
that  after  his  gross  maladministration  of  Ma(^onia,  he  was  so  unpopular  that . 
he  had  to  slink  into  Thessalonica  incognito,  and  by  ni^t;'  and  that  from 
thence,  unable  "to  bear  the  concert  of  wallers,  and  the  hurricane  of  complaints, 
he  left  the  main  road  and  fled  to  the  out-of-the-way  town  of  Beroea.  We 
cannot  doubt  that  this  comparatively  secluded  position  was  the  reason  why 
Paul  and  Silas  chose  it  as  safer  than  the  more  famous  and  frequented  Pella. 

And  as  they  traversed  the  pleasant  streets  of  the  town— **  dewy,"  like 
those  of  l^voll,  **  with  twinkling  rivulets '' — it  must  have  been  with  sinking 
hearts,  in  spite  of  all  their  courage  and  constancy,  that  Paul  and  Silas  once 
more  made  their  way,  as  their  first  duty,  into  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews. 
But  if  the  life  of  the  Clnristian  missionary  has  its  own  breadths  of  gloom,  it 
also  has  its  lights,  and  after  all  the  storms  which  they  had  encountered  they 
were  cheered  in  their  heaviness  by  a  most  encouraging  reception.  The  Jews 
of  this  synagogue  were  less  obstinate,  less  sophisticated,  than  those  whom  St. 
Paul  ever  found  elsewhere.  When  he  had  urged  upon  them  those  arguments 
from  the  Psalms,  and  from  Isaiah,  and  from  Habakkuk,  about  a  Messiah  who 
was  to  die,  and  suffer,  and  rise  again,  and  about  faith  as  the  sole  means  of 
justification,  tiie  Jews,  instead  of  turning  upon  him  as  soon  as  they  under- 
stood the  full  scope  and  logical  conclusions  of  his  arguments,  proved  them- 
selves to  be  "nobler'**  than  those  of  Thessalonica— more  generous,  more 
simple,  more  sincere  and  tmth-loving.  Instead  of  angrily  rejecting  this  now 
Gk)6pel,  they  daily  and  diligently  searched  the  Scriptures  to  judge  PauFs 
arguments  and  references  by  the  word  and  the  testimony.  The  result  was 
that  many  Jews  believed,  as  well  as  Greeks — men  and  women  of  the  more 
respectable  classes.    Tlioy  must  have  spent  some  weeks  of  calm  among  these 

1  1  Cor.  iv.  9. 

'  Beroea  is  perhaps  a  Macedonian  corruption  for  Pheroea  (of.  B^nrof  for  ^tXtirvof ). 
It  U  now  call  ea  Kara  Pheria. 

»  Cic.  in  Pis,  36.    Adduced  by  Wetgtein  ad  loe, 

*  Acts  xvii.  11,  evyci^ffTfpoi.  The  expression  is  interesting  as  an  instance  of  evy«i^, 
used  (as  in  modem  times)  in  a  secondary  and  moral  sense,  xhe  best  comment  on  it  is 
the  "  Nobilitas  sola  est  at^ne  unica  ▼irttu," 
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open-minded  Beroeans,  for  twice  dnring  the  stay  St.  Paul  conceived  the  design 
of  going  back  to  his  beloved  Thessaionians.  Untoward  obstacles  prevented 
this,^  and  so  heavily  did  the  interests  of  the  persecnted  Ohnrch  rest  on  his 
mind  that  either  from  Beroea,  or  subsequently  from  Athens,  he  sent  Timothy 
to  inquire  into  and  report  their  state.  One  permanent  friend,  both  to  St. 
Paul  and  to  Ohristianity,  was  gained  in  the  person  of  Sopater,  of  Beroea. 

But  it  would  have  been  too  much  to  hope  that  all  should  be  thus  open  to 
conviction,  and  the  news  was  soon  unfavourably  reported  to  the  Synagogue  of 
Thessalonica.  The  hated  name  of  Paul  acted  like  a  spark  on  their  inflam- 
mable rage,  and  they  instantly  despatched  emissaries  to  stir  up  storms  among 
the  mob  of  Berooa.'  Once  more  Paul  received  timely  notice  from  some  ^th- 
f ul  friend.  It  was  impossible  to  face  this  persistent  and  organised  outburst 
of  hatred  which  was  now  pursuing  him  from  city  to  city.  And  since  it  was 
clear  that  Paul,  and  not  Silas,  was  the  main  object  of  persecution,  it  was 
arranged  that,  while  Paul  made  good  his  escape,  Silas  and  Timothy — who 
may  have  joined  his  companions  during  their  residence  at  Beroea — should 
stay  to  set  in  order  all  that  was  wanting,  and  water  the  good  sioed  which  had 
begun  to  spring. 

And  so— once  more  in  his  normal  condition  of  a  fugitive — St.  Paul  left 
Beroea.  He  was  not  alone,  and  either  from  the  weakness  of  his  eyesight  or 
from  his  liability  to  epilepsy,  all  his  movements  were  gfuided  by  others.  **  The 
brethren ''  sent  him  away  to  go  seawards,'  and  there  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that 
they  led  him  sixteen  miles  to  the  colony  of  Dium,^  whence  he  suled  fro 
Athens.  That  he  did  not  proceed  by  land  seems  certain.  It  was  the  longer, 
the  more  expensive,  the  more  dangerous,  and  the  more  fatiguing  route.  If 
St.  P^ul  was  so  little  able  to  make  his  way  alone  that,  even  by  the  sea 
route,  some  of  the  Beroean  brethren  were  obliged  to  accompany  him  till 
they  left  him  safe  in  lodgings  at  Athens,  it  is  dear  that  by  the  land  route  their 
difficulties,  to  say  nothing  of  the  danger  of  pursuit,  would  have  been  much 
increased.  The  enlenoe  of  St.  Luke  as  to  any  single  town  visited  on  the  journey 
is  conclusive,'  and  we  must  suppose  that  some  time  in  autumn,  St.  Paul  em- 
barked on  the  stormy  waves  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  saw  the  multitudinous 
and  snowy  peaks  of  Olympus  melt  into  the  dbtant  blue.  He  sailed  along 
shores  of  which  every  hill  and  promontory  is  voicefnl  with  heroic  memories ; 
past  Ossa  and  Pelion,  past  the  coast  of  Thermopybe,  along  the  shores  of  Euboea,^ 

>  1  Then.  ii.  18.  -  Acts  rvii  18,  9ttAevofr««  to^  &yAovt. 

>  Acts  rvii.  14,  ««  M.  i^w  BiXmmp is  a  mere  pleonastic  phrase  for  "in  the  du«otion  of 
the  sea  **  (Strabo,  zri  2,  &o.).  *Bmc,  the  reading  of  M,  A,  B,  F,  and  other  variations  of  the 
text,  seem  to  have  arisen  from  the  oomparative  rarity  of  the  expression.  The  notion  that 
he  <mly  made  a  feint  of  going  to  the  sea,  and  then  turned  landwards  to  foil  pursnit^  arises 
from  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  the^hrase. 

*  Perhaps  to  Alorus  or  Methone.  (Kenan,  1^.  Paul,  p.  166,  quoting  Strabo,  vii.,  pp. 
20,  22 ;  Leake,  ui.  486. ) 

^  The  addition  of  D,  •op^Xtfo'  U  iV  8*<nraAi«r  ixmXv^ri  yap  ei?  ovTov?  Ktiptv^ai  rbv  Aoyor, 
throws  no  light  on  the  question. 

*  Whether  St.  Paul  sailed  down  the  Euripus  or  to  the  east  of  Euboea  is  uncertain. 
The  former  route  was  the  more  common. 
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round  the  "  marbled  sleep "  of  Snniiuu,  where  the  white  Temple  still  stood 
entire,  mitil  his  eye  caught  the  weU-known  glimpse  of  the  crest  and  spear- 
head of  Athene  Promachos  on  the  Acropolis,^— the  helm  was  tamed,  and, 
entering  a  loToly  harbour,  his  ship  dropped  anchor  in  foil  sight  of  the  Par- 
thenon and  the  Propylsea. 


Sooil 


CHRISTIANITY  IN  ACHAIA, 

^a  Tol  Aivapal  ical  t6<rr^ay»i  icol  iuUiifAot 

'EWdHos  4pfur/M,  KKtirai  *A0avai,  haifiSytoy  Tro\U$pO¥. — PiND.  JV*.  47. 

ToiovTOW  tdfrois''hptot  (t/fiov\oy  vdyoy 

ToioCo-y  iA^To*  Tpr  ifutv  valtty  t6\u, — SoPH.  (Ed,  Col,  947. 

noO  vOy  r^s  'EAAcCdos  brv^s ;  irod  rwy  *K9rivwy  rh  6yofJM;  vov  r&y  iptKotrS^y  6 
Xiipos :  6  iwd  TaXiXaiat,  6  &rh  Bri$<rat6a,  6  iypotieos  vdrr^y  iictiwmw  T€ptty4prro. 

Chbtb.  Som,  ir.  in  Act,  iiL  (Opp,  iz.  38,  ed.  Montlaacon)* 

CHAPTBB  XXVH 

ST.     PAXTL     AT     ATHENS. 

**  Immortal  Greece,  dear  land  of  gloriouB  lays, 
Lo,  here  the  Unfaiown  God  of  thine  tmconsdotia  praise." — Kible. 

Athbnb  I — ^with  what  a  thrill  of  delight  has  many  a  modem  traveller  been 
filled  as,  for  the  first  time,  he  stepped  upon  that  dassic  land !  With  what  an 
eager  gase  has  he  scanned  the  scenery  and  outline  of  that  city 


-'*  on  the  ^gean  shore, 


Built  nobly,  pure  the  air,  and  light  the  soil, 
Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts 
And  eloquence." 

As  he  approached  the  Acropolis  what  a  throng  of  brilliant  scenes  has  passed 
across  his  memory;  what  processions  of  grand  and  heroic  and  beautiful 
figures  have  swept  across  the  stage  of  his  imagination !  As  he  treads  upon 
Attic  ground  he  is  in  "  the  Holy  Land  of  the  Ideal; "  he  has  reached  the  most 
sacred  shrine  of  the  "  fair  humanities  "  of  Paganism.  It  was  at  Athens  that 
the  human  form,  sedulously  tndned,  attuned  its  most  exquisite  and  winning 
beauty ;  there  that  human  freedom  put  forth  its  most  splendid  power ;  there 
that  human  intellect  displayed  its  utmost  subtlety  and  grace ;  there  that  Art 
reached  to  its  most  consummate  perfection ;  there  that  Poetry  uttered  alike 
its  sweetest  and  its  sublimest  strdns;  there  that  Philosophy  attuned  to  the  most 

1  Pausan.  AUk.  i.  28,  2 ;  Herod.  ▼.  77. 
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perfecfc  music  of  human  expression  iia  loftiest  and  deepest  thonghts.  Had  it 
been  possible  for  the  world  by  its  own  wisdom  to  know  God ;  had  it  been  in 
the  power  of  man  to  tnm  into  bread  the  stones  of  the  wilderness;  had  perma- 
nent happiness  lain  within  the  grasp  of  sense,  or  been  among  the  rewards  of 
cnltnre ;  had  it  been  granted  to  man's  unaided  power  to  win  salyation  by  the 
gifts  and  qualities  of  his  own  nature,  and  to  make  for  himself  a  new  Paradise 
in  lieu  of  that  lost  Eden,  before  whose  gate  still  waves  the  fiery  sword  of  the 
Cherubim, — ^then  such  ends  would  have  been  achieved  at  Athens  in  the  day  of 
her  glory.  No  one  who  has  been  nurtured  in  the  glorious  lore  of  that  gay  and 
radiant  city,  and  has  owed  some  of  his  best  training  to  the  hours  spent  in 
reading  the  history  and  mastering  the  literature  of  its  many  noblo  .sons,  can  ever 
visit  it  without  deep  emotions  of  gratitude,  interest,  and  love.^ 

And  St.  Paul  must  have  known  at  least  something  of  the  city  in  whose 
langnage  he  spoke,  and  with  whose  writers  he  was  not  wholly  unfamiliar. 
The  notion  that  he  was  a  finished  classical  scholar  is,  indeed,  as  we  have  shown 
already,  a  mere  delusion ;  and  the  absence  from  his  Epistles  of  every  historical 
reference  proves  that,  like  the  vast  mass  of  his  countrymen,  he  was  indifferent 
to  the  history  of  the  heathen,  though  profoundly  versed  in  the  history  of 
Israel.  He  was,  indeed,  no  less  liberal  and  cosmopolitan — ^nay,  in  the  beet 
sense,  far  more  so— than  the  most  advanced  Hellenist,  the  most  cultivated 
Hagadist  of  his  day.  Yet  he  looked  at  "  the  wisdom  of  Javan"  as  something 
altogether  evanescent  and  subsidiary — an  outcome  of  very  partial  enlighten- 
ment, far  from  pure,  and  yet  graciously  conceded  to  the  ages  of  ignorance.  It 
was  with  no  thrill  of  rapture,  no  loyal  recognition  of  grace  and  greatness,  that 
Paul  landed  at  Phalerum  or  Peirseus,  and  saw  the  crowning  edifices  of  the 
Acropolis,  as  it  towered  over  the  wilderness  of  meaner  temples,  stand  out  in 
their  white  lustre  against  the  clear  blue  sky.  On  the  contrary,  a  feeling  of 
depression,  a  fainting  of  the  heart,  an  inward  unrest  and  agitation,  seems  at 
once  to  have  taken  possession  of  his  susceptible  and  ardent  temperament; 
above  all,  a  sense  of  loneliness  which  imperiously  claimed  the  solace  of  thai 
beloved  companionship  which  abne  rendered  his  labours  possible,  or  sustained 
him  amid  the  daily  infirmities  of  his  troubled  life.  As  he  bade  farewell  to  the 
faithful  BeroBan  brethren  who  had  watched  over  his  journey,  and  had  been  to 
him  in  the  place  of  eyes,  the  one  message  that  he  impresses  on  them  b 
urgently  to  enjoin  Silas  and  Timotheus  to  come  to  him  at  once  with  all  possible 
speed.  In  the  words  of  St.  Luke  we  still  seem  to  catch  an  echo  of  the  yearning 
earnestness  which  shows  us  that  solitude^ — ^and  above  all  solitude  in  such  a 
place — was  the  one  trial  which  he  found  it  the  most  diffictdt  to  bear. 

But  even  if  his  two  friends  were  able  instantly  to  set  out  for  Athens,  a  full 
week  must,  at  the  lowest  computation,  inevitably  elapse  before  Silas  could  reach 

>  We  read  the  lentiments  of  Cicero,  SulpicinB,  Oermanicni,  Pliny,  Apollonius,  &e.,  in 
Cia  £p.  ad  Quint,  fnUr.  1 1 ;  J^.  JFbm.  iv.  5 ;  odAU,  v.  10;  vi.  1;  Tac.  Ann.  iL  53 ; 
Plin.  fy,  viiL  24 ;  Philostr.  Fi'l.  ApolL  v.  41 ;  Benan,  8t,  Paul,  167 ;  but,  ai  he  adds, 
'  *  Paul  belong  to  anotiier  world ;  his  Holy  Land  was  elsewhere.  ** 

'  Acts  xyii«  15,  kafi6rm  jrroX^^r  vpibq  t^  SUAar  «al  Tbi'  Tiii6$tov  \ya  iti  rix^vra  iMmmt  wflbt 
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him  from  Beroaa,  and  a  still  longer  period  before  Timoihj  oould  come  from 
Thessalonica;  and  daring  tiiose  days  of  weary  and  restless  longing  there  was 
Httle  that  he  eonld  do.  It  is  probable  that,  when  first  he  was  guided  by  his 
friends  to  his  hnmble  lodging,  he  wonld  have  had  little  heart  to  notice  the 
sights  and  sounds  ci  those  heathen  streets,  though,  as  he  walked  through  the 
ruins  of  the  long  walls  of  Themistodes  to  the  Peiraio  gate,  one  of  the  brethren, 
more  quick-eyed  than  himself,  may  have  pointed  out  to  him  the  altars  bearing 
the  inscription,  'ArNASTOlS  OEOIS,^  whidi  about  the  same  time  attracted  the 
notice  of  ApoUonius  of  Tyana,  and  were  observed  fifty  years  afterwards  by 
the  traveller  Pausanias,  as  he  f  oUowed  the  same  road.*  But  when  the  brethren 
had  left  him — having  no  opportunity  during  that  brief  stay  to  labour  with  his 
own  hands— he  relieved  his  melancholy  tedium  by  wandering  hither  and 
thither,  with  a  curiosity^  largely  mingled  with  grief  and  indignation.^ 

The  country  had  been  desolated  by  the  Boman  dominion,  but  the  dty  still 
reUined  some  ci  its  aneient  glories.  No  Seoundus  Carinas  had  as  yet  laid  his 
greedy  and  tainted  hand  on  the  unrivalled  statues  of  the  Athens  of  Phidias, 
li  was  the  multitude  of  these  statues  in  a  eity  ^ere,  as  Petronius  says,^  it 
was  more  easy  to  meet  a  god  than  a  man,  wldch  chiefly  absorbed  St.  Paul's 
attention.  He  might  glance  with  passing  interest  at  the  long  colonnades  ci 
shops  gHttering  with  wares  from  every  port  in  the  ^gean ;  but  similar  scenes 
had  not  been  unfamiliar  to  him  in  Tarsus,  and  Antioch,  and  Thessalonica. 
He  might  stroll  into  the  8toa  Poecile,  and  there  peer  at  the  paintings, 
still  bright  and  fresh,  ci  Homeric  councils  of  which  he  probably  knew 
noUdng,  and  of  those  Athenian  battles  about  which,  not  even  excepting 
Marathon,*  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  felt  any  interest.  The  vast 
enlargement  of  his  tpiriimd  horison  would  not  have  brought  with  it 
any  increase  of  secular  knowledge,  and  if  Paul  stood  in  these  respects 
on  ^the  level  of  even  ^e  Qamaliek  of  his  day,  he  knew  little  or 
nothing  of  Hellenic  story.'  And  for  the  same  reason  hm  would  have  been 
indifferent  to  the  innumerable  busts  of  Ghreoks  of  every  degree  of  emin* 
enee,  from  Solon  and  Spimenides  do?m  to  recent  Sophists  and  Oosmetae, 

»  Patumn.  I.  i.  4 ;  Heayoh.  s.  v.,  'AyvMrcf  «rof :  v.  infra,  p.  301). 

'  They  lay  on  the  road  between  the  Phalerio  port  and  the  city,  and  St.  Paul  may 
possibly  have  landed  at  Phalenim,  the  nearest  though  not  the  most  frequented  harbour 
for  vestels  sailing  ht)m  Macedonia. 

'  Acts  xvii.  ^  tt/tpxHiitif^t  Mil  ivoBtmpuv  ri  vtfiariuiTa  vii»v. 

*  Id,  16,  vapc^vvrro  t6  svtvfMi  avTov.  Of.  1  Coh  xiii.  5,  oU  vapo^vtratf  **is  not 
exasperated.** 

i  Petnm.  Sat  17. 

*  Mr.  Martineao,  after  remarking  that  modem  lives  of  St.  Paul  have  been  too  much 


of  the  nature  of  **  illustrative  guide-books,  so  instructive,  that  by  far  the  greatest  part  of 
thdr  ii^rmation  would  have  been  new  to  St.  Paul  himself,''  adds  that  **  in  the  rioinity 
of  Sahunis  or  Marathon  he  would  probably  recall  the  past  no  more  than  a  Brahmin  would 
in  travelling  over  tiie  fields  of  •Edgehill  or  Marston  Moor'*  {Studies  in  Christianity 
p.  417). 

7  Nothing  in  the  Talmud  is  more  amaring  than  the  total  absence  of  the  geographic, 
chronological,  &nd  historic  spirit.  A  genuine  Jew  of  that  Pharisaic  class  in  the  midst  of 
which  St.  Paul  had  been  trained,  caredmore  for  some  pedantically  minute  hatacha,  aboul" 
the  threads  in  a  tsUHth,  than  for  all  the  Pagan  histctfy  in  the  world. 
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and  still  more  indifferent  to  the  venal  intrusions  which  Athenian  servility 
had  conceded  to  Roman  self-importance.  A  glance  would  have  been  more 
tlian  enough  for  Greek  statues  decapitated  to  furnish  fig^ures  for  Roman 
heads,  or  pedestals  from  which  the  original  hero  had  been  displaced  to 
make  room  for  the  portly  bulk  and  bloated  physiog^nomy  of  some  modem 
ProconsuL  Some  Jew  might  take  a  certain  pride  in  pointing  out  to  him 
the  statues  of  Hyrcanus,  the  Asmonsean  High  Priest,  and  of  that  beautiful 
Berenice  before  whom  he  little  thought  that  he  should  one  day  plead  his 
cause.^  But  his  chief  notice  would  be  directed  to  the  bewildering  multipli- 
city of  temples,  and  to  the  numberless  "  idols  "  which  rose  on  every  side. 
Athens  was  the  city  of  statues.  There  were  statues  by  Phidias,  and  Myron, 
and  Lysides,  and  statues  without  number  of  the  tasteless  and  mechanical 
copyists  of  that  dead  period  of  the  Empire ;  statues  of  antiquity  as  vene- 
rable as  the  olive-wood  Athene  which  had  fallen  from  heaven,  and  statues 
of  yesterday ;  statues  colossal  and  diminutive ;  statues  equestrian,  and  erect,  - 
and  seated;  statues  agonistic  and  contemplative,  solitary  and  combined, 
plain  and  coloured ;  statues  of  wood,  and  earthenware,  and  stone,  and  mar- 
ble, and  bronze,  and  ivory,  and  gold,  in  every  attitude,  and  in  all  possible 
combinations ;  statues  starting  from  every  cave,  and  standing*  like  lines  of 
sentinels  in  every  street.^  There  were  more  statues  in  Athens,  says  Pau- 
sanias,  than  in  all  the  rest  of  Greece  put  together,  and  their  number  would 
be  all  the  more  startling,  and  even  shocking,  to  St.  Paul,  because,  during 
the  long  youthful  years  of  his  study  at  Jerusalem,  he  had  never  seen  so 
much  as  one  representation  of  the  human  form,  and  had  been  trained  to 
regard  it  as  apostasy  to  give  the  faintest  sanction  to  such  violations  of  Grod's 
express  command.  His  earlier  Hellenistic  training,  his  natural  large-heajrted- 
ness,  his  subsequent  familiarity  with  G^entile  life,  above  all,  the  entire 
change  of  his  views  respecting  the  universality  and  permanence  of  the  Mosaic 
Law,  had  indeed  indefinitely  widened  for  him  the  shrunken  horizon  of  Jewish 
intolerance.  But  any  sense  of  the  dignity  and  beauty  of  Pagan  art  was  im- 
possible to  one  who  had  been  trained  in  the  schoob  of  the  Rabbis.^  There  was 
nothing  in  his  education  which  enabled  him  to  admire  the  simple  grandeur  of 
the  Propylsea,  the  severe  beauty  of  the  Parthenon,  the  massive  proportions  of 
the  Thesetmi,  the  exquisite  elegance  of  the  Temple  of  the  Wingless  Victory. 
From  the  nude  grace  and  sinewy  strength  of  the  youthful  processions  por- 
trayed on  frieze  or  entablature,  he  would  have  turned  away  with  something 
of  impatience,  if  not  with  something  even  of  disgust.  When  the  tutor  of 
Charles  the  Fifth,  the  good  Cardinal  of  Tortosa,  ascended  the  Papal  throne 
under  the  title  of  Adrian  the  Sixth,  and  his  attendants  conducted  him  to  the 
Vatican  to  show  him  its  splendid  treasures  of  matchless  statuary,  his  sole 

I  Jog.  AnU.  xix.  8.  §  5. 

3  <*Athenae  ■imulacra  Deonim  liominumque  habentes  omni  genere  et  materiae  et 
lirtium  insignia  "  (Liv.  xlv.  27). 

'  The  raider  will  recall  the  censure  passed  on  Gamaliel  for  havixig  merely  entered  a 
bath  in  which  was  a  statue  of  Aphrodite  {m/ra,  p.  705). 
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renuirk,  in  those  nnconth  accents  which  excited  so  much  hatred  aud  ridienlo 
in  his  -worthless  subjects,  was 

"Sunt  idola  antiquorttm ! " * 

It  was  made  a  sooff  and  a  jest  against  him,  and  doubtless,  in  a  Pontiff  of  the 
mxteenth  oentnry,  it  shows  an  intensity  of  the  Hebraising  spirit  singularly 
nnsoftened  by  any  tinge  of  Hellenic  culture.  But,  as  has  been  admitted  even 
by  writers  of  the  most  refined  sesthetic  sympathies,  the  old  German  Pope  was 
more  than  half  right.  At  any  rate,  the  sort  of  repugnance  which  dictated  his 
diapaniging  remark  would  have  been  not  only  natural,  but  inevitable,  in  a 
Pharisee  in  the  capital  of  Judaism  and  under  the  yery  shadow  of  the  Temple 
of  the  Most  High.  We  who  have  learnt  to  see  God  in  all  that  is  refined  and 
beautiful ;  whom  His  love  has  lifted  abore  the  perils  of  an  extinct  paganism ; 
whom  His  own  word  has  taught  to  recognise  sunbeams  from  the  Fountain  of 
Light  in  every  grace  of  true  art  and  every  glow  of  poetic  inspiration,  may 
thankfully  admire  the  exquisite  creations  of  ancient  genius; — ^but  had  Paid 
done  80  he  could  not  have  been  the  Paul  he  was.  "  The  prejudices  of  the 
ioonoolaatio  Jew/'  says  Bionan,  with  bitter  injustice,  ^'  blinded  him ;  he  took 
these  incomparable  images  for  idols.  '  His  spirit,'  says  his  biographer,  '  was 
embittered  within  him  when  he  saw  the  city  fiUed  with  idoh.*  Ah,  beautiful 
and  chaste  images;  true  gods  and  true  goddesses,  tremble !  See  the  man 
who  will  raise  the  hammer  against  you.  The  fatal  word  has  been  pronounced : 
yon  are  idoh.  The  mistake  of  this  ugly  little  Jew  will  be  your  death-warrant."  ^ 
Yes,  their  death-warrant  as  false  gods  and  false  goddesses,  as  "  gods  of  the 
heathen  "  which  "  are  but  idols,"  ^  but  not  their  death-warrant  to  us  as  works 
of  art;  not  their  death-warrant  as  the  imaginative  creations  of  a  divinely. 
given  faculty;  not  their  death-warrant  as  echoes  &om  within  of  that  outward 
beanty  whidi  is  a  gift  of  God;  not  in  any  sense  their  death-warrant  as  stand- 
ing for  anything  which  is  valuable  to  mankind.  Christianity  only  discouraged 
Art  so  long  as  Art  was  the  handmaid  of  idolatry  and  vice;  the  moment  this 
danger  ce^ed  she  inspired  and  ennobled  Art.  It  is  all  very  well  for  seuti. 
mentalists  to  sigh  over  '*  the  glory  that  was  Greece,  and  the  grandeur  that  was 
Rome ;"  but  Paganism  had  a  very  ragged  edge,  and  it  was  this  that  Paul  daily 
witnessed.  Paganism,  at  its  best,  was  a  form  assumed  by  natural  religion, 
and  had  a  power  and  life  of  its  own ;  but,  alas !  it  had  not  in  it  enough  salt  of 
solid  morality  to  save  its  own  power  and  life  from  corruption.  St.  Paul 
needed  no  mere  historical  induction  to  convince  him  that  the  loftiest  heights 
of  culture  are  compatible  with  the  lowest  abysses  of  depravity,  and  that  a 
shrine  of  consummate  beauty  could  be  a  sink  of  utter  infamy.    Nay,  more,  he 

1  He  walled  up,  and  never  entered,  the  Belvedere  (Sjrmonds,  Benaitaancc,  p.  S77)> 
*  St.  Paul,  p.  172.    The  word  manUmXow  it,  however,  St.  Lake's,  not  St.  Paul's. 


>  **The  paean  worship  of  beauty  .  .  .  had  ennobled  art  and  oormpted  nature ; 
extracted  wonders  from  the  quarries  of  Pentelions,  and  horrors  from  the  populace  of 
^  *  r,._._xt-         *--A-j  .!_  ._,  .    *^%^    X       ,.        ,,        'ed  tiie  humanity  of 

ion  physioal  beauty 
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Borne  and  Oorinth ;  perfected  the  marbles  of  the  temple,  and  degraded  the  humanity  of 
the  worshipper.  Heathenism  had  wrought  into  monstrous  comraiation  physioal  beauty 
and  moral  deformity  **  (Martineau«  Moun  of  Thought^  p.  806). 
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knew  by  personal  observation,  what  we  may  only  be  led  to  conjecture  by 
thonghtfnl  comparison,  that  there  was  no  slight  oonnexion  between  the  saper* 
fieial  brightness  and  the  hidden  putrescence ;  that  the  flowers  which  yielded 
the  intoxicating  honey  of  ancient  art  wore  poisoned  flowers ;  that  the  perf ect- 
ness  of  sculpture  might  have  been  impossible  without  the  nude  athleticism 
which  ministered  to  vice.  For  one  who  placed  the  sublime  of  manhood  in 
perfect  obedience  to  the  moral  law,  for  one  to  whom  purity  and  self-control 
were  elements  of  the  only  supreme  ideal,  it  was,  in  that  age,  impossible  to 
love,  impossible  to  regard  even  with  complacence,  an  Art  which  was  ayowedly 
the  handmaid  of  Idolatry,  and  covertly  the  patroness  of  shame.  Our  rogrot 
for  the  extinguished  brilliancy  of  Athens  will  be  less  keen  when  we  bear  in 
mind  that,  more  than  any  other  city,  she  has  been  the  corruptress  of  the  world. 
She  kindled  the  altars  of  her  genius  with  unhallowed  incense,  and  fed  them 
with  strange  fires.  Better  by  far  the  sacred  PhUistinism^if  Philistinism  it 
were — for  which  this  beautiful  harlot  had  no  interest,  and  no  charm,  than  the 
veiled  apostasy  which  longs  to  recall  her  witchcraft  and  to  replenish  the  cup 
of  her  abomination.  Better  the  uncompromising  Hebraism  which  asks  whi^ 
concord  hath  Christ  with  Belial  and  the  Temple  of  Qod  with  idols,  ^an  the 
corrupt  Hellenism  which,  under  pretence  of  artistic  sensibility  or  arohsologfioal 
information,  has  left  its  deep  taint  on  modem  literature,  and  seems  to  be  never 
happy  unless  it  is  raking  amid  the  embers  of  forgotten  lusts. 

Nor  was  Paul  likely  to  be  overpowered  by  the  sense  ci  Athenian  greatness. 
Even  if  his  knowledge  of  past  history  were  more  profound  than  we  imag^e 
it  to  have  been,  yet  the  Greece  that  he  now  saw  was  but  a  shadow  and  a 
corpse — "  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more."^  She  was  but  trading  on  the 
memory  of  achievements  not  her  own ;  she  was  but  repeating  with  dead  lips 
the  echo  of  old  philosophies  which  had  never  been  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
yearnings  of  the  world.  Her  splendour  was  no  longer  an  innate  effulgence, 
but  a  lingering  reflex.  Centuries  had  elapsed  since  all  that  was  grand  and 
heroic  in  her  history  had  ''  gone  glimmering  down  the  dream  of  things  that 
were;"  and  now  she  was  the  weak  and  contemptuously  tolerated  dependent  of 
an  alien  barbarism,^  puffed  up  by  the  empty  recollection  of  a  fame  to  which 
she  contributed  nothing,  and  retaining  no  heritage  of  the  past  except  its 
monuments,  its  decrepitude,  and  its  corruption.  Among  the  things  which  he 
saw  at  Athens  there  were  few  which  Paul  could  naturally  admire.    He  would 

i  See  Apollonius,  Ep,  Ixx.  {vbi  tupr,),  *BAAi|Mf  oUtr^  iw  h¥oit4l«9$mi .  .  .  l\XviiSrr  yv  oMi 
ra  Mitara  lUvtt  Tot«  iroAXoit,  AAA*  vnh  wioa  fwNiiff  «U«<ftor{a(  (the  patronace  of  Rome), 

2  The  nominal  freedom  of  Athens  had  been  Beared  by  luooenive  conquerors,  niougfa 
she  had  alwaya  heen  on  the  defeated  aide  with  Mithridatea,  Pompey,  Bnttua  and  Caviua. 
and  Anthony,  3ret  the  Boman  Emperort  left  her  the  oontemptaona  boon  of  an  unfettered 
loquacity.  Tlua  waa  her  lowest  period.  "  She  was  no  longer  the  city  of  Theseus ;  shf 
was  not  yet  the  city  of  Hadrian  '*  (Banan,  p.  176).  About  this  very  time  the  city  was 
risited  by  the  thaamfttargist  ApoUooius.  and,  acoordiag  to  Philostratus,  the  estmutte 
which  he  formed  of  the  wbr  was  most  unmToaraUe  ...  oil  |Ui«rr«c  'BAAifrtf  5«wt  U  W 

Ikivovrn  iyw  ^p^^ffw,  T4pM¥  9V^  **^i*  *Ali|Pa*ot   .  .    .   i  m6Ka4  *>>p«t  roSr  vvAotv,  &  gvao^diry  v^ 
rwy  itvAmi',  h  iiurrponbi  vp6  twv  fuucpoir  rttx^r,  h  vapaatroc  irp6  r^  Moviarx*V  <^  'P^  ^^  TttipatWf 

4  #ebf  M  0^  XovrtM*  eVi  {Opp,  PhUoHr,  ed,  Olear,  iL  406). 
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indeed  have  read  wiik  intereei  the  moral  inecriptioiis  on  the  HermsB  which 
were  presented  to  her  dtisens  by  the  tyrant  Hipparchns/  and  wonld  have 
looked  with  something  of  sympathy  on  such  altars  as  those  to  Modesty  and 
to  Piety.  But,  among  the  many  altars  yieible  in  every  street,  there  was  one 
by  which  he  lingered  with  special  attention,  and  of  which  he  read  with  the 
deepest  emotion  the  ancient  inscription — 

ArNArroieEfii. 

"To  the  tmknown  God,"2 
The  better-known  altars,  of  which  the  inscriptions  were  in  the  plural,  and 
which  merely  bore  witness  to  the  catholicity  of  Paganism,  wonld  have  had  less 
interest  for  him.  It  is  merely  one  of  the  self-confident  assertions  which  are 
too  characteristic  of  Jerome^  that  St.  Paul  misquoted  the  singolar  for  the 
plural.  The  inscription  to  which  he  called  attention  on  the  Areopagos  was 
eridently  an  ancient  one,  and  one  which  he  had  observed  on  a  single  altar.^ 
Whether  that  altar  was  one  of  those  which  Epimenides  had  advised  the 
AiJienians  to  build  to  whatever  god  it  might  be — r^  TpotrfiKom  9tf — ^wherever 
the  black  and  white  sheep  lay  down,  which  he  told  them  to  loose  from  the 
Areopagus ;  or  one  dedicated  to  some  god  whose  name  had  in  course  of  time 
become  obliterated  and  forgotten;'  or  one  which  the  Athenians  had  erected 
under  some  visitation  of  which  they  could  not  identify  the  source^ — was  to 
St.  Paul  a  matter  of  indifference.  It  is  not  in  the  least  likely  that  he  sup- 
posed the  altar  to  have  been  intended  as  a  recognition  of  that  Jehovah'  who 
seemed  so  mysterious  to  the  Gentile  world.  He  regarded  it  as  a  proof  of  the 
confessed  inadequacy,  the  unsatisfied  aspirations,  of  heathendom.  He  saw  in 
it,  or  Bked  to  read  into  it,  the  acknowledgment  of  some  divinity  after  whom 
they  yearned,  but  to  the  knowledge  of  whom  they  had  been  unable  to  attain ; 
and  tins  was  He  whom  he  felt  it  to  be  his  own  mission  to  make  known.  It 
was  with  this  thought  that  ho  consoled  his  restless  loneliness  in  that  uncon- 
genial city;  it  was  this  thought  which  rekindled  his  natural  ardour  as  he 
wandered  through  its  idol*crowded  streets." 

^  Such  as  MvJIfm  ToS  *I«ir^x(^'  *'^K'  ^uMua  ^poM»v,  or  MHiaa  r6^  Ivwdipxov'  fM|  ^iXov  jfwrara. 

3  This,  and  not  **  to  an  unknown  God,"  is  the  right  rendering. 

3  "  Inscriptio  arae  rum  ita  erat  tU  Pauhit  atseruit  Ignoto  Dei ;  sed  ita ;  Diis  Asiae  et 
Europae  et  Afrkae,  Diis  ignotis  et  peregriniB.  Yenun  aula  Panlus  non  plnriboB  Diis 
ignoiis  indigebat  sed  uno  tantum  ignoto  Deo,  wngnlari  verbo  nsns  est.'*  Jer.  ad  TU.  L 12 
(see  Bisooe,  p.  210). 

*  Acts  xviL  23,  Btatihv  ^  hrrfiypaMro.  The  fact  that  Pausaniaa  {AUie,  i.  1),  Philostratus 
{VU,  ApoUotu  yi.  3),  and  others  (Diog.  Laert.  i.  z.  100,  &c.),  mentions  altars,  aymiortav 
SaifuAvw,  does  not  of  course  prove  that  there  was  no  altar  with  the  singular  inicnption ; 
nor,  indeed,  is  it  certain  that  these  words  may  not  mean  altars  on  each  of  which  was  an 
inscription, 'AyvMOTM  «c^  as  Winer  understands  them.  Dr.  Plumptre  favours  the  view  that 
it  means  "  to  the  Unknowable  God ; "  and  compares  it  with  the  famous  inscription  on  the 
veil  of  Isis,  and  the  Mithraio  inscription  found  on  an  altar  at  Ottia,  **Signum  indeprehm- 
nbUit  DeL"  and  1  Gor.  L  21. 

i  ffichhom.  '  Ghrysostom. 

7  Called  by  the  Gentiles  h  irirfKfxv^  (Just.  Mart.  Paraenei  ad,  Oraecot,  38 ;  Apol,  ii. 
10;  Philo,  X«ir.  §  44). 

9  Acts  xrii.  Id.  And  yet  his  high  originality  was  shown  in  the  fact  that  he  did  not, 
like  his  race  in  general,  vent  his  mdignation  m  insults,  "Gens  oontumelia  numinum 
insignis "  (Plin.  M,  N,  xiii  9 ;  Oio.  p.  Fiacc  67).    Claadius,  in  confirming  their  privi- 
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His  work  among  the  Jews  was  slight.  He  discoursed,^  indeed,  not  nnfre* 
quently  with  them  and  their  proselytes  in  the  synagogue  or  meeting-room' 
which  they  frequented ;  but  it  is  probable  that  they  were  few  in  nnmber,  and 
we  find  no  traces  either  of  the  teaching  which  he  addressed  to  them  or  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  received  it.  It  was  in  the  market-place  of  Athens — the 
very  Agora  in  which  Socrates  had  adopted  the  same  conversational  method  of 
instruction  four  centuries'  before  him — ^that  he  displayed  his  chief  activity  in 
a  manner  which  he  seems  nowhere  else  to  have  adopted,  by  conversing  daily 
and  publicly  with  all  comers.  His  presence  and  his  message  soon  attracted 
attention.  Athens  had  been  in  all  ages  a  city  of  idlers,  and  even  in  her 
prime  her  citizens  had  been  nicknamed  Grapenians,^  from  the  mixture  of  eager 
curiosity  and  inveterate  loquacity  which  even  then  had  been  their  conspicuous 
characteristics.  Their  greatest  orator  had  hurled  at  them  the  reproach  that, 
instead  of  flinging  themselves  into  timely  and  vigorous  action  in  defence  of 
their  endangered  liberties,  they  were  for  ever  gadding  about  asking  for  the 
very  latest  news;*  and  St.  Luke— every  incidental  allusion  of  whose  brief 
narrative  bears  the  mark  of  truthfulness  and  knowledge — repeats  the  same 
characteristic  under  the  altered  circumstances  of  their  present  adversity. 
Even  the  foreign  residents  caught  the  infection,  and  the  Agora  buzzed  with 
inquiring  chatter  at  this  late  and  decadent  epoch  no  less  loudly  than  in  the 
days  of  Pericles  or  of  Plata 

Among  the  throng  of  curious  listeners,  some  of  tlie  Athenian  philosophers 
were  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  seen.  The  Stoa  Poecile,  which  Zeno  had 
made  his  school,  and  from  which  the  Stoics  derived  their  name,  ran  along  one 
side  of  the  Agora,  and  not  far  distant  were  the  gardens  of  Epicurus.  Besides 
the  adherents  of  these  two  philosophical  schools,  there  were  Academics  who 
followed  Plato,  and  Peripatetics  who  claimed  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  and 
Eclectics  of  every  shade.^    The  whole  city,  indeed,  was  not  unlike  one  of  our 

loges,  warned  them,  nif  ra^  ruv  iXXuv  i6vuv  6<i<n5ai;ioi'ias  i^ovBtvi^fiv  (Jos.  Antt.  xix.  5,  §  3). 
KaTii6w\ov  means  **  full  of  idols,"  not  as  in  the  E.  V.,  **  whollv  given  to  idolatry ;"  *'non 
tfinuflm-nn  (IMiUi^  eed  sinudacris  refcrta^^  {fferm.  ad  Vig.  p.  638)  cf.  naTafitrcAoi,  KaTa5<»^pof. 
The  word  receives  most  interesting  illustration  from  Wetstein,  from  whom  all  succeeding 
cum  nienta tors  have  freely  borrowed. 

j[  Acts  xvii.  17,  5icAryrro.  not  " disputed," but  "conversed." 

-  No  trace  of  any  builaing  which  could  have  been  a  synagogue  has  been  found  at 
Athens.  It  has  been  inferred  from  passages  in  the  Talmud  that  Jews  were  numerous  in 
At  liens ;  but  these  i)assages  apply  to  a  much  later  i>eriod,  and  in  any  case  the  Talmud  is 
]>erfectly  worthless  as  a  direot  historic  guide. 

3  Hocrutes  died  B.C.  399. 

^  Kex^faiot,  Ax.  Eg.y  1262.  Demades  said  that  the  cre^^iof  Athens  ought  to  be  a  great 
tongue.  **  Alexander  qui  quod  cuique  optimum  est  eriptiit  Lacedaemona  Bervirt  jubet, 
AthenaA  tacere'*  (Hen.   Fp.  94;  see  Demosth.  Phit.  iv.)  iyjvn6\iv  airovT«  rwv'EXX'^vtay 

vnoXofifiavowiv  w5  tjnAdAovtit  tc  e<rrti'  (coi  TroAvAoyo^  (Plat.  Jxyg.  i.  11). 

^  Kaiv6T€pov  (cT.  Matt.  xiii.  52).  **Nova  statim  sordebant,  fwviora  quaerebantur " 
(Bengel).  Gill  says  that  %  similar  quMtion  Mrm  no  was  common  in  the  Rabbinic  schooU 
{Bammidbar  Rabha,  f.  212,  4). 

•  **  fYom  whose  mouth  issued  forth 

Mellifluous  streams  that  watered  all  the  sohooU 

Of  Academics  old  and  new,  with  those 

Sumamed  Peripatetics,  and  the  school 

Epicurean,  and  the  Stoio  severtt.**    (Milton,  Pa/r.  Reg,) 
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UniTersiiy  towns  at  the  deadest  and  least  prodnctiTe  epochs  of  their  past.  It 
was  foil  of  professors,  rhetors,  tutors,  arguers,  disconrsers,  lecturers,  gram- 
mariaiis,  pedagogues,  and  gymnasts  of  everj  description ;  and  among  all  these 
Sophists  and  Sophronists  there  was  not  one  who  displayed  the  least  particle  of 
originality  or  force.  Conforming  sceptics  lived  in  hypocritical  union  with 
atheist  priests,  and  there  was  not  even  sufficient  earnestness  to  arouse  any 
antagonism  between  the  empty  negations  of  a  verbal  philosophy  and  the 
hollow  professions  of  a  dead  religion.^  And  of  this  undistinguished  throng 
of  dilettanti  pretenders  to  wisdom,  not  a  single  name  emeiges  out  of  the 
obscurity.  Their  so-called  philosophy  had  become  little  better  than  a  jingle 
of  phrases^ — ^the  languid  repetition  of  effete  watchwords — the  uninteUigent 
echo  of  empty  f ormuhe.  It  was  in  a  condition  of  even  deeper  decadence  than 
it  had  been  when  Cicero,  on  visiting  Athens,  declared  its  philosophy  to  be  all 
It  mere  chsoa—&r»  Kdr a— npside  down.^  Epicureans  there  were,  still  main- 
taining the  dictum  of  their  master  that  the  highest  good  was  pleasure;  and 
Stoics  asserting  that  the  highest  good  was  virtue ;  but  of  these  Epicureans 
some  had  forgotten  the  belief  that  the  best  source  of  pleasure  lay  in  virtue, 
and  of  these  Stoics  some  contented  themselves  with  their  theoretic  opinion 
with  little  care  for  its  practical  illustration.  With  the  better  side  of  both 
systems  Paul  would  have  felt  much  sympathy,  but  the  defects  and  degene- 
racies of  the  two  systems  rose  from  the  two  evil  sources  to  which  all  man*s 
sins  and  miseries  are  mainly  due — namely,  sensuality  and  pride.  It  is  true 
indeed  that— 

"  When  Epicurus  to  the  world  had  taught 

That  pleasure  was  the  chief  est  good, 

His  life  he  to  his  doctrines  brought, 

And  in  a  garden's  shade  that  sovran  pleasure  sought ; 

Whoever  a  true  Epicure  would  be, 

May  there  find  cheap  and  virtuous  luxury." 

But  the  famous  garden  where  Epicurus  himself  lived  in  modest  abstinenoe* 
soon  degenerated  into  a  scene  of  profligacy,  and  his  definition  of  pleasure,  as 
consisting  in  the  absence  of  physical  x>aiu  or  mental  perturbation  (iropo^/a),  hnd 
led  to  an  ideal  of  life  which  was  at  once  effeminate  and  selfish.  He  had  min- 
placed  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  moral  system,  and  his  dcj*onerate  followers, 

1  See  Renan,  St,  Paul,  p.  186,  who  refers  to  Oic.  ad  Fam,  xvi.  21 ;  Lacian,  DinL 
Mart  XX.  5  ;  PhiloBtr.  ApoUon,  iv.  17. 

^  ♦lAocroAtafEAAifray  k6ytov  ^d^.  Tertulliau  HflkB,  '^Quid  simile  pliilosophus  et  CbriH- 
tianoB  ?''  (Tert.  A^,  46) ;  but  Paul,  catholic  and  liberal  to  all  truth,  would  have  hailed 
the  truths  which  it  was  given  to  Greek  philosophers  to  see  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  S, 
§  66,  BSkd.  passim).     \pffaiit.r\  npbt  0to<r^Pttat»  ytvtrcn  irponatBfla  ns  of«ra  {Id.  i.  5,  §  28 ;  Aug.  De 

Civ.  Deiy  ii.  7). 

'  We  can  the  better  estimate  this  after  reading  such  a  book  as  Schneiders  ChristHcht 
Kldnot  oiM  dem  Oriech.  und  Bern.  Clamkem  (1865).  The  independence,  cheerfulness, 
royalty,  wealth  of  the  true  Christian  recall  the  Stoic  '*kingline8s,'*ovTopic<ia — ^the  very 
word  which  St.  Paul  often  uses  (2  Cor.  ix.  8;  PhiL  iv.  11—18;  1  Cor.  iv.  8—10,  &o., 
compared  with  Cic.  De  /Vn.  iii.  22;  Hor.  Sat.  I.  iii  124  —  136;  Sen.  Ep.  Mar.  ix.). 
But  what  a  difference  is  there  between  these  apparent  resemblances  when  we  look  at  the 
Stoic  and  Christian  doctrines — i.  in  their  real  significanos ;  and  U.  in  their  surroundings. 
*  Juv.  Sat.  xiii.  172 ;  xiv.  SIO. 
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while  they  agreed  with  him  in  ayowing  that  pleasure  ahonld  be  the  aim  of 
mortal  edstence,  selected  the  nearer  and  coarser  pleasures  of  the  senses  in 
preference  to  the  pleasures  of  the  intellect  or  the  approval  of  the  conscience. 
The  sterner  and  loftier  Epicureans  of  the  type  of  Lucretius  and  Cassius  were 
rare;  the  school  was  more  commonly  represented  by  the  base  and  vulgar 
Hedonists  who  took  as  their  motto,  "  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we 
die."  ^  On  the  other  hand,  their  great  Stoic  rivals  had  little  reason  to  boast 
the  efficacy  of  their  nobler  theory.  Aiming  at  the  attiunment  of  a  complete 
supremacy  not  only  over  their  passions,  but  even  over  their  circumstances 
— ^professing  fictitious  indifference  to  every  influence  of  pain  or  sorrow,^ 
stimding  proudly  alone  in  their  unaided  independence  and  self-asserted 
strength,  the  Stoics,  with  their  vaunted  apathy,  had  stretched  the  power 
of  the  will  until  it  cracked  and  shrivelled  under  the  unnatural  strain ;  and 
this  gave  to  their  lives  a  consciousness  of  insincerity  which,  in  the  worse 
sort  of  them,  degraded  their  philosophy  into  a  cloak  for  every  form  of  am- 
bition and  iniquity,  and  which  made  the  nobler  souls  among  them  melancholy 
with  a  morbid  egotism  and  an  intense  despair.  In  their  worst  degeneracies 
Stoicism  became  the  apotheosis  of  suicide,  and  Epicureanism  the  glorification 
of  hist.» 

How  Paul  dealt  with  the  views  and  arguments  of  these  rival  sects— 
respectively  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees  of  the  pagan  world* — we  do  not 
know.  Perhaps  these  philosophers  considered  it  useless  to  discuss  philo* 
sophical  distinctions  with  one  whose  formal  logic  was  as  unlike  that  of 
Aristotle  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine — who  had  not  the  least  acquaintance 
with  the  technicalities  of  philosophy,  and  whom  tlioy  would  despise  as  a  mere 
barbarous  and  untrained  Jew.  Perhaps  he  was  himself  so  eager  to  introduce 
to  their  notice  the  good  news  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  that  with  him  all 
questions  as  to  the  moral  standpoint  were  subordinate  to  the  religious  truth 
from  which  he  was  convinced  that  morality  alone  could  spring.  They  may 
have  wanted  to  argue  about  the  summum  honum ;  but  he  wanted  to  (n^ach 
Christ.  At  any  rate,  when  he  came  to  address  them  he  makes  no  allusion  to 
the  more  popularly  known  points  of  contrast  between  the  schools  of  philosophy, 
but  is  entirely  occupied  with  the  differences  between  their  views  and  his  own 
as  to  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  Divine.    Even  to  the  philosophers  who 

»  Cf.  Ecolei.  V.  18 ;  Wisd.  IL  7-9. 

3  "For  there  was  never  yet  philosopher 

That  could  endure  the  toothache  patiently."    (Shakespeare.) 

^  The  ancient  philosophers  in  the  days  of  the  Boman  Empire  (m  wwyMMt  «o4Um,. 
Phoenicides  ap,  Meineke,  Com.  Fr.  iv.  511;  Ludan,  Hun,  8;  Lact.  IntU,  HL  25; 
Badroperitaff  Jer.  in  Matt  zL  10,  ^.)  had  as  a  body  sunk  to  muoh  the  same  poiitioa 
as  the  lazy  monks  and  begging  friars  of  the  Middle  Ages  (see  Sen.  J^.  Mor,  r. 
1,  2 ;  Tac.  Ann.  xvL  32 ;  Juv.  lii  116 ;  Hor.  SaL  I  8,  35, 133).  The  lepsvaohes  ad- 
dressed to  them  by  the  Boman  satirists  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those  with  which 
Chaucer  lashed  the  mendicant  preachers,  and  Ulric  von  Hutten  soatiied  the  degenomta 
monks. 

*  Josephus  evidently  saw  the  analogy  between  the  Pharisees  and  the  Stoics  (Joe. 
AnU.  xiii.  1,  §  6 ;  xviu.  1,  §2 ;  B.  J,  u.  8,  §§2— 14) ;  and  ** Epicureans *'  is  a  constant  name 
for  heretics,  &c.,  in  the  Talmud. 
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Ulked  with  him  in  the  market-place^  the  snbjeet-matter  of  his  ooiiTersation 
had  been  neither  pleasure  nor  virtue,  bat  Jeens  and  the  Resorrection.'  The 
odIj  reeolt  had  been  to  ereate  a  certain  amount  of  curioait j--a  desire  to  hear 
a  more  connected  statement  of  what  he  had  to  saj.  But  this  curiosity  barely 
emerged  beyond  the  stage  of  contempt  To  some  he  was  "apparently  a 
proclaimer  of  strange  deities; "'  to  others  he  was  a  mere  "sparrow,"  a  mere 
**  seed-pecker"^ — ''a  picker-up  of  learning's  crumbs/' a  victim  of  unoriginal 
hallucinations,  a  retailer  of  second-hand  scraps.  The  view  of  the  majority  of 
these  frivolous  sciolists  respecting  one  whose  significance  for  the  world 
transcended  that  of  all  their  schools  would  have  coincided  nearly  with  that  of 

"  Gleon  the  poet  from  the  sprinkled  isleSi" 
which  our  poet  gives  in  the  following  words  :— 

"  And  for  the  rost 
I  cannot  tell  thy  messenger  aright, 
Where  to  deliver  what  he  bears  of  thine. 
To  one  called  Paulua — wo  have  heard  his  fame 
Indeed,  if  Christos  be  not  one  with  him — 
I  know  not  nor  am  troubled  much  to  know. 
Thou  canst  not  think  a  mere  barbarian  Jew, 
As  Paulas  proves  to  be,  one  circumcised, 
Hath  acoess  to  a  secret  shut  from  us  P 
Thou  wrongest  our  philosophy,  O  King, 
In  stooping  to  inquire  of  such  an  one, 
As  if  his  answer  could  impose  at  all. 
He  writeth,  doth  he  ?  well,  and  he  may  write ! 
O,  the  Jew  findeth  scholars  I  certain  slaves, 
Who  touched  on  this  same  isle,  preached  him  and  Christ; 
And  (as  I  gathered  from  a  bystander) 
Their  doctrines  could  be  held  by  no  sane  man.*'  * 

1  When  A^lloniuB  landed  at  the  Peiraeus  he  is  represented  as  finding  Athens  very 
erowded  and  mtensely  hot.  On  his  wajr  to  the  city  he  met  many  philosophers,  some 
readinc,  some  peroratmg,  and  some  arguing,  all  of  whom  greeted  him.    tro^i  M  oUtU 

(Philostr.  VU.  iv.  17). 

s  Acts  zvii.  18.  The  word  "virtue''  occurs  hut  once  in  St.  Paul  (PhiL  iv.  8),  and 
ilori),  in  the  classic  sense  only  in  Tit.  iii.  3.  The  notion  that  the  philosophers  took 
*'the  Resurrection"  to  he  a  new  goddess  Anastasis,  thou£^  adopted  hy  Cnrysostom, 
Theophylact,  CEctunenius,  &c,  and  even  in  modem  times  by  Benan  ("Plusieurs  4  ce 
qu'il  paralt,  prirent  Anati(U%»  pour  un  nom  de  d6esse,  et  crurent  que  J6sub  et  Anastasis 
etaient  quelqoe  nouveau  couple  divin  que  ces  reveurs  orientaux  venaient  prdcher,**  SL 
Paul,  p.  190},  seems  to  me  almost  absm-d.  It  would  argue,  as  has  been  well  said,  either 
utter  obscurity  in  the  preaching  of  St.  Paul,  or  the  most  incredible  stupidity  in  his 
bearera. 

'  It  is  almost  impossible  to  suppose  that  St.  Loke  is  not  mentally  referring  to  the 
charge  against  Socrates,  mlunl  SftMtpariyt   .    .    .   muri  Uiiiima  tla^pmw  (Aen.  Mem,  L  i.). 

*  l,9tpii9k6yot,  a  seed'pecking  bird,  applied  as  a  oontemptuous  nickname  to  Athenian 
shoplifters  and  area  sneaks  (Eustath.  ad  OtL  v.  490),  and  then  to  babblers  who  talked  of 
thinn  which  they  did  not  understand.  It  was  the  very  opprobrium  which  Danosthones 
had  launched  against  .£schines  {Fro  Conmd,  p.  269,  eaMmke),  Ck)mpare  the  terms 
ft^iemouohe,  engoulevent,  ko, 
■  »  Browning,  Men  and  Women, 
V 
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With  001116  hearers,  boworer,  amnsement  and  coriositj  won  tbe  daj.  80 
far  as  they  could  nnderstand  liim  he  seemed  to  be  annonncing  a  new  reUgion. 
The  crowd  on  the  level  space  of  the  Agora  rendered  it  difficolt  for  all  to  hear 
him,  and  as  the  Areopagos  would  both  furnish  a  convenient  area  for  an 
harangue,  and  as  it  was  there  that  the  court  mot  which  liad  the  cognizance  of 
all  matters  affecting  the  State  religion,  it  was  perhaps  with  some  sense  of 
burlesque  that  they  led  him  up  the  rock-hewn  steps— which  still  exist — ^to  the 
level  summit,  and  placed  him  on  the  '*  Stcme  of  Impudence,"  frwn  which  the 
defendants  before  the  Areopagus  were  wont  to  plead  their  canse.^  Then,  with 
a  politeness  that  sounds  ironical,  and  was,  perhaps,  meant  by  the  volatile  ring- 
leaders of  the  scene  as  a  sort  of  parody  of  the  judicial  preliminaries,  they 
began  to  question  him  as  in  old  days  their  ancestors  had  tried  and  condemned 
Anaxagoras,  Diagoras,  Protagoras,  and  Socrates,  on  similar  accusations.* 
They  said  to  him,  "  May  we  ascertain  from  you  what  is  this  new  doctrina 
about  which  you  have  been  talking  ?  You  are  introducing  some  strange  topic 
to  our  hearing.  We  should  like,  then,  to  ascertain  what  those  things  might 
mean  P"  And  so  the  audience,  keenly  curious,  but  brimming  over  with  ill- 
suppressed  contempt  and  mirth,  arranged  themselves  on  the  stone  steps,  and 
wherever  they  could  best  hoar  what  sort  of  novelties  could  be  announced  by 
this  strange  preacher  of  a  new  f tuth. 

But  it  was  in  no  answering  mood  of  levity  that  St.  Paul  met  their  light 
inquiries.  The  "  ugly  little  Jew,"  who  was  the  noblest  of  all  Jews,  was, 
porliaps,  standing  on  the  very  stone  where  had  once  stood  the  ugly  Greek  who 
was  the  noblest  of  all  Greeks,  and  was  answering  the  very  same  charge.  And 
Socrates  could  jest  even  in  immediate  peril  of  his  life;  but  Si  Paul,  though 
secure  in  the  tolerance  of  indifference,  had  all  the  solemnity  of  his  race,  and 
was  little  inclined  to  share  in  any  jest.  His  was  one  of  those  temperaments 
which  are  too  sad  and  too  serious  for  light  humour ;  one  of  those  characters 
which  are  always  and  overwhelmingly  in  earnest.  To  meet  badinage  by 
badinage  was  for  him  a  thing  impossible.  A  modem  writer  is  probably  correct 
When,  he  says  that  in  ordinary  society  St.  Paul  would  certainly  not  have  been 
regarded  as  an  >nteresting  companion.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  too  deeply 
convinced  of  his  own  position  as  one  to  which  he  had  been  called  by  the  very 
voice  and  vision  of  his  Saviour  to  be  in  the  least  wounded  by  frivolous 
innuendos  or  cUsdainful  sneers.  He  was  not  overawed  by  the  dignity  of 
his  judicial  listeners,  or  by  the  reputation  of  his  philosophic  critics,  or 
by  the  stem  associations  of  the  scene  in  the  midst  of  which  he  stood. 

1  Acts  xviL  19,  iniXafi^iuvoi  aUrov.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  any  riolenee  it 
intended.    Of.  ix.  27.    Pansanias  (Attic,  i.  28,  6)  is  our  authority  for  the  Ai9ot  *ArKt6«taf. 

3  It  was  the  express  function  of  the  Areopagus  to  take  cognisance  of  the  introduotioii 
of  ciri9«r«  !«p<C  Many  writers  hold  that  this  was  a  judicial  proceeding,  and  Wcrdsworth 
that  it  mignt  have  been  an  j4naiTUtt;  and  our  translators,  from  their  msirginal  note, 
'*  it  was  the  highest  court  in  Athens,** probably  shared  the  same  new.  The  nanratiTte, 
however,  ^yes  a  Terr  different  impression.  The  Athenians  were  far  less  in  earnest  about 
their  religion  than  Anytus  and  Meletus  had  been  in  the  days  of  Socrates,  and  if  this  wna 
meant  for  a  trial  it  could  only  have  been  by  way  of  conscious  parodv.  as  I  have  suggested. 
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AboTe  him,  ioiho  Leigbt  of  one  liimdred  feet,  towered  the  rock  of  the 
Acropofis  like  the  yast  altar  of  Hellas — ^that  Acropolis  which  was  to  the 
Groek  what  Mount  Sion  was  to  the  Hehrew,  the  splendid  boss  of  the  shield 
ringed  by  the  concentric  circles  of  Athens,  Attica,  Hellas,  and  the  world.^ 
Benettth  him  was  that  temple  of  the  awful  goddesses  whose  presence  was 
spedally  supposed  to  orershadow  this  solemn  spot,  and  the  dread  of  whose 
name  had  been  sufficient  to  prevent  Nero,  stained  as  he  was  with  the  guilt  of 
mstrlmde^from  setting  foot  within  the  famous  citj.'  But  Paul  was  as  little 
daunted  by  the  terrors  and  splendour  of  Polytheism  in  the  seat  of  its  grandest 
memorials  and  the  court  of  its  most  imposing  jurisdiction,  as  he  was  by  the 
fame  of  the  intellectual  philosophy  by  whose  Hving  representatives  he  was 
eatompassed.  He  knew,  and  his  listeners  knew,  that  their  faith  in  these  gay 
idolatries  had  Tanished.'  He  knew,  and  his  listeners  know,  that  their  yearn- 
ing after  the  unseen  was  not  to  be  satisfied  either  by  the  foreign  superstitions 
winch  looked  for  their  votaries  in  the  ignorance  of  the  gynseceum,  or  by  those 
hollow  systems  which  wholly  failed  to  g^ve  peace  even  to  the  few.  He  was 
standing  under  the  blue  dome  of  heaven,*  a  vaster  and  diviner  temple  than 
any  which  man  could  rear.  And,  therefore,  it  was  with  the  deepest  serious- 
ness, as  well  as  with  the  most  undaunted  composure,  that  he  addressed  them  : 
"  Athenians  T*^  he  said,  standing  forth  amongst  them,  with  the  earnest  gaze 
and  outstretched  hand  which  was  his  attitude  when  addressing  a  multitude, 
"  I  observe  that  in  every  respect  you  are  unusually  religious."^  Their  atten- 
tion would  naturally  be  won,  and  even  a  certain  amount  of  personal  kindliness 
towards  ^e  orator  be  enlisted,  by  an  exordium  so  courteous  and  so  entirely  in 
accordance  with  the  favourable  testimony  which  many  writers  had  borne  to 
tiietr  city  as  the  common  alt«r  and  shrine  of  Greece.'    "  For/'  he  continued, 

1  Aristid.  Panaihen,  i  99 ;  0.  and  H.  i.  383. 
s  The  Semnae,  or  Eumenides.    (Suet.  Ner.  34.) 

>  It  is  hard  to  oonceire  the  reali^  of  a  derotion  which  laughed  at  the  infamous  gihes 
of  Aristophanes  against  the  national  religion  {LysUtr,  750). 

4  ^YwrnOpioilBuclCorro  (PoUax>  viiL  118). 

*  *Apdptt  *A9i|yauH,  &0.  It  was  the  ordinary  mode  of  beginning-a  speech,  and  it  seems 
to  be  stransely  regarded  by  the  author  of  Supernatural  Hdigion,  iii  82,  as  a  sign  that 
these  speecnes  are  not  genuine. 

•  Acts  xrii  22.  ittviUtfiovtirHftwft.  "Quasi  8nperstitiores,"|Vulg. ;  *f  someway  religious," 
Uooker ;  **  verv  devout,'*  Lardner ;  "very  much  disposed  to  the  worship  of  divme  Beings," 
Whatelev;  "Le  plus  religieux  des  peuples,"  Benan;  '*  exoeedinffly  sompnlous  in  yonr 
religion,"  Humphry.  The  word  is  used  five  times  by  Josephus,  and  always  in  a  respectful 
sense,  as  it  is  m  Acts  xxr.  19.  Of  the  many  unfortunate  translations  in  this  chapter 
**  too  superstitious  "  laUzu  aberglauinBck,  Luth.)  is  the  most  to  be  regretted.  It  at  once 
alters  the  key-note  of  the  speech,  which  is  one  of  entire  conciliatoriness.  The  value  of 
it  as  a  model  for  courteous  polemics— a  model  quite  as  necessary  in  these  days  as  at  any 
past  period— is  greatly  impau^  in  the  E.  V.  It  is  possible  to  be  "uncompromising^ 
in  opmions,  without  being  violent  in  language  or  uncharitable  in  temper.  St.  raul,  how- 
ever, would  not  have  been  likely  to  act  contrary  to  the  caution  which  struck  ApoUonius 

as  necessary — ou^povtc^rtoop  koX  to  m/X  wirmv  ecwp  €^  kfytiv  Kol  TOVTO  ^AO^^rffOX  oS  xaX  ayvvormv 
UttUimw  0m|mI  iSfnrrrM  (Philostr.  VU,  vL  3). 

7  $Ai|  BmitMf  oXir  ivfia  e«<Hf  col  ird%ia  (Xeu.  De  Bep,  Atken,;  Alcib.  ii.  p.  97;  Pausan. 
AUie,  24).  tovv  evatfitardrmit  Twr  'EkK^v  (Jos.  c.  Ap^.  Vi  I  Isocr.  Faneg.  33 ;  Thuc.  ii. 
SB ;  JSlian,  V<w,  HiH,  v.  17 ;  Pausan.  xxiv.  8).    When  ApoUonius  landed  at  Athens 

PhilostratOS  says,  -rup  iiiv  t^  irpwriir  5ic(Ac(iv  hniiii  ^Xo^vrar  roirr  'A9i}va(bvt  cttcr,  ^p  U^ 
luAfiaio  (Vit,  ru  2).     ^iKi9wi  lUktvjA  wiyrmv  ii#i  (JuL  Mitopogon). 
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"  in  wandering  ihroagli  yonr  city,  and  gazing  about  me  on  the  objects  of  your 
devotion,^  I  found  among  tliem^  an  altar  on  which  had  been  carred  an  inscrip- 
tion, "To  THE  Unknown  God."'  That,  then,  which  ye  unconsciously* 
adore,  that  am  I  declaring  unto  you.  The  God  who  made  the  uniyerse  and  all 
things  in  it.  He  being  the  natural^  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  dwelleth  not  in 
temples  made  with  hands,^  nor  is  He  in  need-  of  anything  ^  so  as  to  receive 
service^  from  human  hands,  seeing  that  He  is  Himself  the  giver  to  all  of  life 
and  breath  and  all  things;  and  He  made  of  one  blood °  every  nation  of  men 
to  dwell  on  the  whole  face  of  the  earth,  ordaining  the  immutable  limits  to  the 
times  and  extents  of  their  habitation,^^  inspiring  them  thereby  to  seek  Gh)d,  if 
after  all  they  might  grope  in  their  darkness  ^^  and  find  Him,  though,  in 
reality,^  He  is  not  far  from  each  one  of  us ;  for  in  Him  we  live,  and  move,  and 
are,  as  some  ^  also  of  your  own  poets  have  said — 

<«  (We  need  Him  all,) 
For  we  are  e'en  His  offspring." 


»  Not, 

8 


;,  08  In  E.V.,  "  your  devotiona  "  (cf.  Philostr.  ViL  ApoUon,  ir.  W,  p.  156). 
For  aKa^MtpMv  D  readi  Uiaropmv,  penpioiem,  <L    The  iwrf4ypamn  implies 


ptr. 


manence,  and  perhaps  antiquity. 

»  8  .  .  .  TovTo,  »,  A,  B,  D,  with  Origen  and  Jerome.  Cf.  Hor.  Epod,  v.  1.  "At  O 
Deonim  quicqnid  in  caelo  regit ;"  and  the  frequent  piaoolar  inicription,  '*  Sei  Deo  Sei 
Deae."    The  vague  expression  '*  the  Divine  '*  is  common  in  Greek  writers. 

*  Ver.  23,  ayvoovprcf,  not  "ignorantlv,"  which  would  have  been  unlike  Paul's  urbanity, 
but  **  withotU  knowing  Who  He  t»,**  with  reference  to  i^yvivr^  (cf.  Bom.  L  20).  Hie  word 
€v<rtBtiTt  idso  implies  genuine  piety. 

*  An  obvious  reminiscence  of  the  speech  of  Stephen  (vii  48 ;  cf .  Eurip.  thsffm,  ap^ 
Clem.  Alex.  Stnmu  V.  ii.  76). 

7  A  proposition  to  which  the  Epicureans  would  heartilv  assent. 

*  e«paircv«T(u,  "is  served,"  not  ^*is  worshipped.**  which  is  meaningless  when  applied 
to  **  hands.**    It  means  by  offerings  at  the  altar,  ko,  (cf.  JL  I  39,  «  wvr4  tm  x«>P^t*  <irt 

*  aifia-nt  18,  to  sav  the  least,  dubious,  being  omitted  in  H,  A,  B,  the  Coptic,  and  Sahidio 
versions,  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  as  Meyer  .truly  observes,  A»4pt»wv»t  would  have  ,been  a 
more  natural  gloss  than  aWroc ;  and  the  Jews  used  to  say  that  Adam  was  d79  'Jts  >m. 
**  the  blood  of  the  world.** 

>o  Job  xii.  23. 

11  ^ofAo^av,  to  fumble,  like  a  blind  man,  or  one  in  the  dark  (Arist.  Pax,  691 ;  Gen. 
xxrii  21 ;  Isa.  lix.  10 ;  cf .  Bom.  i.  21,  x.  6—8)  ;— 

**  I  stretch  lame  hands  of  faith,  and  gropt 
And  either  dust  and  chafT,  and  call 
To  wnat  I  feel  is  Lord  of  all. 
And  faintly  trust  the  Ui^fer  hope.** — T€HHy$on. 

13  He  means  to  imply  that  the  necessity  for  this  gropinff  was  their  own  fault— was 
due  to  their  withdra^  to  a  distance  from  God,  not  His  withdrawal  from  them. 

^  The  poet  actually  quoted  is  Aratus  of  Cilida,  perhaps  of  Tarsus,  and  the  line  eomes 
from  the  beginning  of  his  ^aut6nwa : — 

.  wdyTQ  St  Aibf  Ktxpr/iiu$a  wavm 
Tov  yip  Kol  y4v9i  iv^tiv. 

But  he  says  nt^ ,  because  the  same  sentiment,  in  almost  the  same  words,  is  found  in 
Kleanthes,  Hymn,  in  Jov,  5,  U  vw  vAp  yh^  i<rp.ivt  and  it  was,  not  improbably,  a  noble 
commonplace  of  other  sacred  and  Uturgical  poems.  Of.  Viig.  Cfwrg,  iv.  221—225. 
Bentley  remarked  that  this  chapter  alone  proves  'Hhat  8t.  Paul  was  a  great  master  in  all 
the  learning  of  the  Greeks  **  (Boyfe  Xectiiret,  iii).  This  Is  a  very  grent  exaggeratioa. 
8te  Exciu^sus  HL,  p.  690»  9eq^ 
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Since,  then,  we  are  the  offspring  of  God,  we  onght  not  to  think  that  the  Divine 
is  like  gold  or  silver  or  brass,  the  graving  of  art  and  of  man's  genius.'*^ 

Condensed  as  this  speech  evidently  is,  let  ns  panso  for  an  instant,  before 
we  give  its  conclnsion,  to  notice  the  consummate  skill  with  which  it  was 
framed,  the  pregnant  meanings  infnsed  into  its  noble  and  powerful  sentences. 
8nch  skill  was  eminently  necessary  in  addressing  an  andieuce  which  attached 
a  primary  importance  to  rhetoric,  nor  was  it  less  necessary  to  utilise  every 
moment  during  which  he  could  hope  to  retain  the  fugitive  attention  of  that 
Tersatile  and  superficial  mob.  To  plunge  into  any  statements  of  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  or  to  deal  in  that  sort  of  defiance  which  is  the  weapon 
of  ignorant  fanaticism,  would  have  been  to  ensure  instant  failure ;  and  since 
bis  sole  desire  was  to  win  his  listeners  by  reason  and  love,  he  aims  at  becoming 
as  a  heathen  to  the  heathen,  as  one  without  law  to  them  without  law,  and 
speaks  at  once  with  a  large-hearted  liberality  which  would  have  horrified 
the  Jews,  and  a  classic  grace  which  charmed  the  Gentiles.  In  expres- 
sions markedly  courteous,  and  with  arguments  exquisitely  conciliatory, 
recognising  their  piety  towards  their  gods,  and  enforcing  his  views  by 
an  appeal  to  their  own  poets,  he  yet  manages,  with  the  readiest  power 
of  adaptation,  to  indicate  the  fundamental  errors  of  every  class  of  his 
listeners.  While  seeming  to  dwell  only  on  points  of  agreement,  he  yet 
practically  rebukes  in  every  direction  their  natural  and  intellectual  self-com- 
placency.' The  happy  Providence — others,  but  not  St.  Paul,  might  have  said 
the  happy  acddent* — which  had  called  his  attention  to  the  inscription  on  the 
nameless  altar,  enabled  him  at  once  to  claim  them  as  at  least  partial  sharers  in 
the  opinions  which  he  was  striving  to  enunciate.  His  Epicurean  auditors  be- 
lieved that  the  universe  had  resulted  from  a  chance  combination  of  atoms ;  ho 
tells  them  that  it  was  their  Unknown  Gk)d  who  by  His  fiat  had  created  the 
universe  and  all  therein.  They  believed  that  there  were  many  gods,  but  that 
they  sat  far  away  beside  their  thunder,  careless  of  mankind ;  he  told  them  that 
there  was  but  one  Qod,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth.  Around  them  arose  a 
circle  of  temples  as  purely  beautiful  as  hands  could  make  them — ^yet  there, 
nnder  the  very  shadow  of  the  Propylsea  and  the  Parthenon,  and  with  all  those 
shrines  of  a  hundred  divinities  in  full  view  with  their  pillared  vestibules  and 
their  Pentelio  marble,  he  tells  the  multitude  that  this  God  who  was  One,  not 


1  "  Jndaeft  gens  Deum  rine  limtilaoro  oolit*'  (Varro,  jFV*.  p.  229).  Hence  the  "Nil 
praeter  nikbei  et  caeli  numen  adorat  **  of  Juv.  xiv.  97  and  **  Dedita  Bacm  Incerti  Judaea 
Dei"  of  Luc  ii  692;  Tac.  B,  v.  6. 

s  Panl  had  that  beautiful  roirit  of  charity  which  seei  the  soul  of  good  even  in  things 
eviL  Hostile  as  he  was  to  selnsh  hedonism,  and  to  hard  "apathj,"  he  may  ^et  have 
seen  that  tiiere  was  a  eood  side  to  the  philosophy  both  of  Epicurus  and  Zeno,  m  so  far 
as  Epicurus  taught  **  the  happiness  of  a  cultivated  and  self-contented  mind,*'  and  Zeno 
contributed  to  diffuse  a  lofty  mondity.  "Encore  que  les  philosophos  soient  les  pro> 
tecteuis  de  Terreur  toutejfois  ils  ont  frapp6  k  la  porte  de  la  v^t4.  (Veritatis  fores 
nnlsant.  Tert.)  S'ils  ne  sont  pas  entr6s  dans  son  sanctuaire,  s'ils  n'ont  pas  eu  le  bonheur 
de  la  voir  et  de  I'adorer  dans  son  temple,  ils  se  sont  quelquefois  pr6sent^  &  ses  portiques, 
et  lui  ont  rendu  de  loin  quelque  hommage  "  (Bossuet,  Pcmig,  dc  Ste,  CatMrine), 

»  The  word  Hxn  does  not  occur  in  the  N.T. 
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niauji  dwelt  not  in  ilieir  toil-wrought  templos,^  but  in  the  eternal  temple  of 
His  own  creation. — ^But  wliile  he  thus  denies  the  Polytheism  of  the  multitude^ 
his  words  tell  with  equal  force  against  the  Pantheism  of  the  Stoic,  and  the 
practical  Atheism  of  the  Epicurean.  While  he  thus  do-consecrated,  as  it 
were,  the  countless  temples,  the  Stoics  would  go  thoroughly  with  him ; '  when 
he  said  that  God  needcth  not  our  ritualisms,  the  Epicurean  would  almost 
recognise  the  language  of  his  own  school ; '  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  laid  the 
axe  sii  the  root  of  their  most  cherished  oonvictions  when  he  added  that  Matter 
was  no  eternal  entity,  and  Gknl  no  impersonal  abstraction,  and  Proyidmoe  no 
mere  stream  of  t^idency  without  us,  which,  like  a  flow  of  atoms,  makes  for 
this  or  that;  but  that  He  was  at  once  the  Creator  and  the  Preserrer,  the  living 
and  loving  Lord  of  the  material  universe,  and  of  all  His  children  in  the 
great  family  of  man,  and  of  all  the  nations,  alike  Jew  and  Qentile,  alike  Greek 
and  barbarian,  which  had  received  from  His  decrees  the  limits  of  their  endur- 
ance and  of  their  domains.  In  this  one  pregnant  sentence  he  also  showed  the 
falsity  of  all  autochthonous  pretensions,  and  national  self-glorifications,  at  the 
expense  of  others,  as  well  as  of  all  ancient  notions  about  the  local  limitations 
of  special  deities.  The  afflicted  Jew  at  whom  they  were  scoffing  belonged  to 
a  race  as  dear  to  Him  as  the  beautiful  Greek;  and  the  barbarian  was  equally 
His  care,  as  from  His  throne  He  beholds  all  the  dwellers  upon  earth.  And 
when  he  told  them  that  God  had  given  them  the  power  to  find  Him,  and  that 
they  had  but  dimly  groped  after  Him  in  the  darkness — ^and  when  he  clenched 
by  the  weU-known  hemistich  of  Aratus  and  Gleanthes  (perhaps  familiar  to 
them  at  their  solemn  festivals)  the  truth  that  we  are  near  and  dear  to  Him, 
the  people  of  His  pasture  and  the  sheep  of  His  hand,  they  would  be  prepared 
for  the  conclusion  that  all  these  cunning  effigies — at  which  he  pointed  as  he 
spoke — all  those  carved  and  molten  and  fictile  images,  were  not  and  could  not 
be  semblances  of  Him,  and  ought  not  to  be  worshipped^  were  they  even  aa 
venerable  as  the  "heaven-fallen  image" — ^the  Aiowerlt  HyaXfut — of  their 
patron-goddess,  or  glorious  as  the  chryselephantine  statue  oa  which  Phidias 
had  expended  his  best  genius  and  Athens  her  richest  gifts. 

Thus  far,  then,  with  a  considerateness  which  avoided  all  offence,  and  a 
power  of  reasoning  and  eloquence  to  which  they  could  not  be  insensible,  ho 
had  demonstrated  the  errors  of  his  listeners  mainly  by  contrasting  them  with 
the  counter-truths  which  it  was  his  mission  to  announce.^    But  lest  the  mere 

1  2  Ohron.  vi.  82.  33.  voIb«  2*  av  oUoq  rttcTovtav  wXwrBtit  wro  Ac/uMif  rb  $tlw  ire/u/3<Uo4  TiKXwr 
vTvyoTf ;  (Eur.  op.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom*  V.  xi.  76). 

s  Seneca,  ap.  Laot  Jn^L  vi.  25,  and  Ep,  Mor,  tttj.  11. 

*  *'  Omuls  cnlm  per  se  Divotn  natura  necesse  est 
Immortali  aevo  aunimA  cnm  paoe  fruatur   .    .   . 
Jjwa  $uis  pollens  opibus,  nihil  iitdiga  nosfri.  "—Lucr.  U.  950. 

Cf .  Sen.  Ep,  95,  47.  St.  FaoL  howerer,  more  probably  derived  the  sentiment,  if  from 
any  source,  from  2  Mace.  xiv.  35,  or  from  Ps.  1.  11,  12 ;  Job  xli.  11. 

*  See  for  the  Pagan  view  Oic.  de  Nat.  Dear.  i.  18. 

*  The  Epicurean  notion  of  happiness  as  the  result  of  coarser  atoms  was  as  material  aa 
Paley's,  who  considers  it  to  be  "  a  certain  state  of  the  nervous  system  in  tiiat  part  of  tho 
system  in  which  we  feel  joy  and  grief  .  .  .  which  may  be  the  unper  region  of  the  stomach 
or  the  fine  net- work  Uning  the  whole  region  of  the  praecordia  ^  {Mijunl  PkUot,  ch«  vi.). 
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diunonsimiioii  of  error  shonld  end  only  in  indiff^renoo  or  despair,  he  desired 
to  teach  the  Stoic  to  substitnte  sympathy  for  apaUiy,  and  humility  for  pride, 
and  the  confession  of  a  weakness  that  relied  on  God  for  the  assertion  of  a 
self-dependence  which  denied  all  need  of  Him ;  and  to  lead  the  Epicurean  to 
prefer  a  spiritual  peace  to  a  sensual  pleasure,  and  a  living  Saviour  to  distant 
and  indilEerent  gods.  He  proceeded,  therefore,  to  tell  them  that  during  long 
centuries  of  their  history  Qod  had  overlooked  or  condoned^  this  ignorance, 
but  that  now  the  kingdom  of  heaven  had  come  to  them — ^now  He  called  them 
to  repentance— now  the  day  of  judgment  was  procLumed,  a  day  in  which  the 
world  should  be  judged  in  righteousness  by  One  whom  Gh)d  had  thereto 
Appointed,  even  by  that  Jesus  to  whose  work  God  had  set  His  seal  by  raising 
Him  from  the  dead—* 

That  was  enough.  A  burst  of  coarse  derision  interrupted  his  words.' 
The  Greeks,  the  philosophers  themselves,  could  listen  with  pleasure,  even  with 
something  of  conviction,  while  he  demonstrated  the  nullity  of  those  gods  of 
the  Acropolis,  at  which  even  their  fathers, four  conturiesearlier,  had  not  been 
afraid  to  jeer.  But  now  that  he  had  got  to  a  point  at  which  he  mixed  up 
mere  Jewish  matters  and  miracles  with  his  predica^on— now  that  he  began  to 
tell  them  of  that  Gross  which  was  to  them  foolishness,  and  of  that  Besurrection 
from  the  dead  which  was  inconceivably  alien  to  their  habits  of  belief--all 
interest  was  for  them  at  an  end.  It  was  as  when  a  lunatic  suddenly  introduces 
A  wild  delnsioiL  into  the  [midst  of  otherwise  sane  and  sensible  remarks.  The 
''strange  gods"  whom  they  fancied  that  he  was  preaching  became  too 
laatastio  even  to  justify  any  further  inquiry.  They  did  not  deign  to  waste  on 
aneh  a  topic  the  leisure  wluch  was  important  for  less  extraordinary  gossip.' 
Thay  were  sot  nearly  serious  enough  in  their  own  belief,  nor  did  they  consider 
ibis  feeble  wanderer  a  sufficiently  important  person  to  make  them  care  to 
enlone  against  St.  Paul  that  deeree  of  the  Areopagus  which  had  brought 
Soerates  to  the  hemlock  draught  in  the  prison  almost  in  sight  of  them ;  but 
ihey  instantly  offered  to  the  great  missionary  a  contemptuous  toleration  more 
fatal  to  progress  than  any  antagonism.  As  they  began  to  stream  away,  some 
broke  into  open  mockery,  while  others,  with  polite  irony,  feeling  that  such  a 

1  Ver.  30,  vvtpt&ir.  "  Winked  at  **  ii  a  somewhat  unhappy  ooUo^uialism  of  the  E.  V. 
(cf.  Rom.  L  24).  It  alio  oocurs  in  Eodiu.  xxx.  IL  "li£aet  of  ignorance"  ii  a  half- 
technical  term,  like  the  Ajnhiojahiltyya  for  the  time  before  Mahomet. 

>  Acte  xrii.  32.  "  The  moment  they  heard  the  wordi '  reannreotion  of  the  dead,'  some 
b^gan  to  jeer."  'ExXnm^o*',  which  occurs  here  only  in  the  N.T.,  is  a  very  strong  word. 
It  means  the  expression  of  contempt  by  the  lips,  as  /iVKtWCM  by  the  nostrils.  It  is  used 
by  Aqnila  in  Pror.  sir.  9,  for  "  Fools  make  a  mock  at  sin.  Not  that  the  ancients  found 
anything  ludicrous  in  the  notion  of  the  resurrection  of  the  90ul;  it  was  the  resuirectioy 
of  the  body  which  seemed  so  childish  to  them.  See  Plin.  J\r.  JET.  viL  55 ;  Lucian,  De  MotL 
Pertffr.  13.  The  heathen  Caeoilius  in  Minucius  Felix  {OcL  11, 34)  says,  "  Oraculis  fabulas 
adstruunt.  Benasci  se  ferunt  pott  mortem  et  cineres  etfavUlat,  et  neteio  qudJidtuHd  men* 
daciit  inTicem  credunt.**  See  Ori^.  e,  Cdt.  ▼.  14;  Arnob.  ii.  13;  Athenag.  DeBeturr, 
iii  4:  Tert  De  Cam,  ChritU,  15 ;  *c. 

s  There  is  a  sort  of  happy  play  of  words  in  the  cvnu'povr  of  Acts  xvii  21.  II  is  not  a 
elassical  word,  tmt  implies  that  uiey  were  too  busy  to  spare  time  from  iL»  important 
occupation  of  gossiping. 
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speaker  dosenred  mi  least  a  show  of  urbanity,  said  to  him,  "  Enough  for  one 
day.  Perhaps  some  other  time  we  will  listen  to  you  again  abont  HimJ'  But 
even  if  they  were  in  earnest,  the  convenient  season  for  their  curiosity  recurred 
no  more  to  them  than  it  did  afterwards  to  Felix.^  On  that  hill  of  Ares, 
before  that  throng,  Panl  spoke  no  more.  He  went  from  the  midst  of  them, 
sorry,  it  may  be,  for  their  jeers,  seeing  through  their  spiritual  incapacity,  but 
conscious  that  in  that  city  his  public  work,  at  least,  was  oyer.  He  could  brare 
opposition ;  he  was  discouraged  by  indifference.  One  dignified  adherent^  indeed, 
he  found — ^but  one  only^ — in  Dionysius  the  Areopagite;'  and  one  more  in  a 
woman — ^possibly  a  Jewess — whose  vety  name  is  unoertain  :*  but  at  Athens  he 
founded  no  church,  to  Atliens  he  wrote  no  epistle,  and  in  Athens,  often  as  he 
passed  its  neighbourhood,  he  never  set  foot  again.  St.  Luke  has  no  pompons 
falsehoods  to  tell  us.  St.  Paul  was  despised  and  ridiculed,  and  he  does  not  for  a 
moment  attempt  to  represent  it  otherwise ;  St.  Paul's  speech,  so  far  as  any  im- 
mediate effects  were  concerned,  was  an  all  but  total  failure,  and  St.  Luke  does  not 
conceal  its  ineffectiveness.^  He  shows  us  that  the  AposUe  was  exposed  to  the 
ridicule  of  indifferentism,  no  less  than  to  the  persecutions  of  exasperated  bigotry. 
And  yet  his  visit  was  not  in  vain.  It  had  been  to  him  a  very  sad  one. 
Even  when  l^otheus  had  come  to  cheer  his  depression  and  br^ten  his 
solitude,  ho  felt  so  deep  a  yearning  for  his  true  and  tried  oonverts  at 
Thessalonica,  that,  since  they  were  still  obliged  to  face  the  storm  ci  peiseon* 
tion,  he  had  saerifioed  his  own  feelings,  and  sent  him  back  to  support  and 
comfort  that  struggling  Church.^  He  left  Athens  as  he  had  lived  fai  it,  a 
despised  and  lonely  man.  And  yet,  as  I  have  said,  his  visit  was  not  in  vain. 
Many  a  deep  thought  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  may  have  risen  from  the 
Apostle's  reflections  over  the  apparent  failure  at  Athens.  The  wave  is  flung 
back,  and  streams  away  in  broken  foam,  but  the  tide  advances  with  irresistible 
majesty  and  might.  Little  did  those  philosophers,  in  their  self-satisfied 
superiority,  suppose  that  the  trivial  incident  in  which  they  had  ccmdesoended 
to  take  part  was  for  them  the  beginning  of  the  end.'^  Xerxes  and  his  Persians 

1  AotB  xxiv.  25. 

3  "  Le  pMago^ue  est  le  moins  oonyertiasable  des  hommei "  (Benan,  p.  199).  "  Cest  qu'il 
faut  plus  d'un  miracle  pour  convertir  k  lliumiUt^  de  la  croix  un  sage  du  sidole  **  fQueoiel). 

3  GhriBtian  tradition  maket  him  a  bishop  and  martyr  (Eoieb.  JST.  J?,  iii  4 ;  iv.  23 ; 
Niceph.  iiL  11),  and  he  is  gradually  dereloped  into  St.  Denys  of  France.  The  books 
attributed  to  him,  On  the  Heavenly  Hierareky^  On  the  Divine  iTamei,  &c.,  are  not  earlier 
than  the  fifth  century. 

-*  Aa^uiAtf,  '*  heifer,"  would  be  a  name  analogous  to  Dorcas,  &o. ;  Damaris  occurs 
nowhere  else,  and  is  probably  a  mere  difference  of  proDundation.  It  can  have  nothing 
to  do  with  aVap,  and  has  led  to  the  conjecture  that  she  was  a  Syrian  metio.  Absolutely 
nothing  is  known  about  her. 

*  Yet  we  are  constantly  asked  to  believe,  by  the  very  acute  and  impartial  criticism  of 
sceptics,  that  St.  Luke  is  given  to  inventing  the  names  of  illustrious  converts  to  do  credit 
to  St.  PauL  If  any  one  will  compare  Phuostratus's  Life  of  Apolloniua  with  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  he  will  soon  learn  to  appreciate  the  difference  between  the  cloudy  romance 
of  a  panegyrist  and  the  plain  narrative  of  a  truthful  biographer. 

^  As  may  be  inferred  from  1  Thess.  iii.  2.  Did  Silas  also  join  him  at  Athens,  and  was  he 
also  sent  back  (to  Beroea)  ?    The  AfMtc  is  in  favour  of  the  supposition,  the  ii6voi  is  against  it. 

7  Benan  alludes  to  the  Edict  of  Justinian  suppressing  the  Athenian  chair  of  Philosoplnr 
474  years  after. 
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laid  eBttmped  on  the  Areopagus,  and  deroted  to  the  flames  the  temples  on  the 
Acropolis  on  tbe  very  grounds  urged  by  St.  Paul,  "  that  the  gods  could  not  be 
shut  within  walls,  nnd  that  the  whole  universe  was  their  home  and  temple."  ^ 
Yet  the  sword  and  fire  of  Xerxes,  and  all  the  millions  of  his  rast  host,  have 
been  utterly  impotent  in  their  effects,  if  we  compare  them  to  the  results  which 
fcdlowed  from  the  apparent  failure  of  this  poor  and  insulted  tent-maker. 
Of  all  who  visit  Athens,  myriads  connect  it  with  the  name  of  Paul  who 
nerer  so  much  as  remember  that,  since  the  epoch  of  its  glory,  it  has  been 
trodden  by  the  feet  of  poets  and  cOnquer(»s  and  kings.  They  think  not  of 
OioeiOy  oat  Virgil,  or  Qermanieus,  but  of  the  wandering  tent-maker.  In 
aU  hifl  seining  defeats  lay  the  hidden  germ  of  certain  victory.  He  founded 
no  dnirch  at  Athens,  but  tliere — ^it  may  be  under  the  fostering  charge  of  the 
eoBverted  Areopagite — a  church  grew  up.  In  the  next  century  it  furnished 
to  the  cftDse  of  Ohristianity  its  martyr  bishops  and  its  eloquent  apologists.^ 
In  the  third  century  it  £k)urished  in  peace  and  purity.  In  the  fourth  century 
it  was  represented  at  Nioaea,  and  the  noble  rhetoric  of  the  two  great  Christian 
friends  Si.  Basil  and  St.  Gregory  of  Nasianzus  was  trained  in  its  Christian 
schools.  Nor  were  many  centuries  to  elapse  ere,  unable  to  confront  the 
pierced  hands  which  held  a  wooden  Cross,  its  myriads  of  deities  had  fled  into 
the  dimness  of  outworn  creeds,  and  its  tutelary  goddess,  in  spite  of  the 
flashing  eyes  which  Homer  had  commemorated,  and  the  mighty  spear  which 
had  been  moulded  out  of  the  trophies  of  Marathon,  resigned  her  mddeu 
chamber  to  the  hcmour  of  that  meek  Gkdilsean  maiden  who  had  lived  under 
the  root  of  tbe  earpenter  of  Nlusareth— the  virgin  mother  of  the  Lord.' 
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"  Men,  women,  rich  and  poor,  in  the  cool  honn 
Shuffled  their  feet  along  the  pavement  white, 
Oompanioned  or  alone  :  while  many  a  light 
Flared  here  and  there  from  wealthy  festivals, 
And  threw  their  moving  shadows  on  the  walls, 
Or  found  them  clustered  in  the  corniced  shade 
Of  some  arched  temple-door  or  dusky  cobnnade." 

Keats,  Lamia, 
"Eccltsia  Dei  in  Ccrintho :  laetum  ot  ingens  paradoxon.*' 

BxiroEL,  in  1  Ckir.  L  2. 

TTnnottced  as  he  had  entered  it— nay,  even  more  unnoticed,  for  he  was  now 
alone — Si  Paul  left  Athens.  So  Httlo  had  this  visit  impressed  him,  that  he 
only  once  alludes  to  it,  and  though  from  the  Acrocorinthus  he  might  often 

»  Cic.  Legg,  ii  10. 

s  Fablios,  A.D.  179;  Quadratus,  Euseb.  B,  E,  iv.  23;  Azistides,  AD.  126;  Athena- 
goras,  eirc.  A.D.  177. 

*  It  was  probably  in  th«  sixth  oentnrv,  when  Justinian  closed  the  schools  of  philo* 
sophy,  that  the  Parthenon  wm  dedicated  to  the  Yiigin  Mary,  and  the  Theseun  to  St* 
George  of  Cappadooia. 
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hftve  beheld  its  famed  Acropolis,  he  never  felt  the  smallesi  ineHaatioii  to  enter 
it  again.  This  was  his  only  recorded  experience  of  iutereoorse  with  the 
Gentile  Pharisaism  of  a  pompous  philosophy.  Thete  was  more  hope  of  ngmg 
Jews,  more  hope  of  ignorant  barbarians,  more  hope  of  degraded  slayes,  than  of 
those  who  had  become  fools  because  in  iheir  own  conceit  they  were  exceptionally 
wise ;  who  were  alienated  by  a  spiritual  ignorance  bom  of  moral  blindness ; 
who,  because  conscienoe  had  lost  its  power  over  them,  had  become  -vain  in  their 
imaginations,  and  their  foolish  heart  was  darkened. 

He  sailed  to  Corinth,  the  then  capital  of  Southern  Greece,  which  formed 
the  Boman  province  of  Achaia.  The  poverty  of  his  condition,  the  desire  to 
waste  no  tame,  the  greatness  of  his  own  infirmities,  render  it  neariy  certain 
that  he  did  not  make  his  wi^  over  those  forty  miles  ol  road  which  separate 
Athens  from  Corinth,  and  which  would  have  led  him  through  EleusiB  and 
Megara,  but  that  he  sailed  direct,  in  about  five  hours,  across  the  Saronic  bay, 
and  dropped  anchor  under  the  low  green  hills  and  pine- woods  of  Cenduess. 
Thence  he  made  his  way  on  foot  along  the  valley  ol  Hexamili,  a  distance  of 
some  eight  miles,  to  the  city  nestling  under  the  huge  mass  of  its  rocky  citadel. 
Under  the  shadow  of  that  Acrocorinthus,  which  darkened  aitemately  its  double 
seas,^  it  was  destined  that  St.  Paul  should  spend  nearly  two  busy  years  of  his 
eventful  life. 

It  was  not  the  ancient  Corinth — the  Corinth  of  Ptoriander,  or  of  Tfau^dides, 
or  of  Timoleon-— that  he  was  now  entering,  but  Colonia  Julia,  or  Lans  Juli 
Corinthus,  which  had  risen  out  of  the  desolate  ruins  of  the  dder  city.  When 
the  Hegemony  had  passed  from  Sparta  and  Athens,  Corinth  occupied  their 
pkce,  and  as  the  leader  of  the  Achsean  league  she  was  regarded  as  the  light 
and  glory  of  Greece.  Flamininus,  when  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae  had 
destroyed  the  hopes  of  Philip,  proclaimed  at  Corinth  the  independence  of 
Hollas.'  But  when  the  city  was  taken  by  L.  Mummius,  B.C.  146,  its  inhabi- 
tants had  been  massacred,  its  treasures  carried  off  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  the 
conqueror,  and  the  city  itself  devastated  and  destroyed.  For  a  hundred  years 
it  lay  in  total  ruin,  and  then  Julius  Caesar,  keenly  alive  to  the  beauty  and 
importance  of  its  position,  and  desiring  to  call  intention  to  the  goddess  for 
whose  worship  it  had  been  famous,  and  whose  descendant  he  professed  to  be, 
rebuilt  it  from  its  foundations,  and  peopled  it  with  a  colony  of  veterans  and 
freedmen.' 

It  sprang  almost  instantly  into  fame  and  wealth.  Standing  on  the  bridge 
of  ^  double  sea,  its  two  harbours — ^Lechseum  on  the  Corinthian  and  Genchrese 
on  the  Saronio  Gulf — ^instantly  attracted  the  commerce  of  the  east  and  west. 
The  Diolkos,  or  land-channel,  over  which  ships  could  be  dragged  across  the 
Isthmus,  was  in  constant  use,  because  it  saved  voyagers  from  the  circum* 
navigation  of  the  dreaded  promontory  of  Malea.^    Jews  with  a  keen  eye  to 

1  Stai  TM>,  viL  106.  ^^       «  RO.  196. 

«  B.C.  44.    Pausan.  ii  1,  8 ;  Pint.  C(U$,  67 ;  Strabo.  viii  6. 

*  CtMo  MataMn.  The  Oreelu  had  a  provm,  MoAmc  vc^mtA/mt  hnXaSw  rw  9i$Mt — aa 
we  might  say,  '^Before  aailintr  round  Malea,  make  your  will"  (Sfcrab.  viii.  p.  368). 
«*Formidatam  Maleae  caput"  (Stai.  TJub.  il  83). 
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the  profita  of  merchandise,  Greeks  attracted  by  the  reputaii<m  of  the  site  and 
the  glory  of  the  gfreat  Isthmian  games,  floeked  to  the  protection  of  the  Roman 
o^ony.  The  classic  antiquities  found  amid  the  debris  of  the  conflagration,  and 
the  socoessf  nl  imitations  to  which  they  led,  were  among  the  earliest  branches 
of  the  trade  of  the  town.  Splendid  buildings,  enriched  with  ancient  pillars  of 
marble  and  porphyry,  and  adorned  with  gold  and  silver,  soon  began  to  rise 
side  by  ode  with  the  wretched  hnts  of  wood  and  straw  which  sheltered  the 
mass  of  the  poorer  population.'  Commerce  became  more  and  more  active. 
Objects  of  luxury  soon  found  their  way  to  the  marts,  which  were  visited  by 
every  nation  of  the  dviUsed  world — Aral)ian  balsam,  Egyptian  papyrus, 
Phamician  dates,  Libyan  ivory,  Babylonian  oarpeta,  Gilieian  goats'-hair,  Lyoao- 
ntan  wool,  Phrygian  slaves.  With  ridies  came  superficial  refinement  and 
literary  tastes.  The  life  of  the  wealthier  inhalntants  was  marked  by  self* 
indulgence  and  intellactual  restlessness,  and  the  mass  of  the  people,  even  down 
to  the  davea,  were  more  or  less  affected  by  the  prevailing  tendency.  Corinth 
was  the  Vanity  Fair  of  the  Boman  Empure,  at  once  the  London  and  the  Paris 
el  the  first  century  after  Christ, 

It  was  into  the  midst  of  this  mongrel  and  heterogeneous  populatiim  of 
Greek  adventurers  and  Boman  bourgeois,  with  a  tain^ng  infusion  of  Phoeni- 
cians— ^this  mass  of  Jews,  ex-soldiers,  philosophers,  merchants,  sailors, 
freedmen,'  slaves,  tradespeople,  hudcsters»  and  agents  of  every  form  of  vioe— 
a  colony  *^  without  aristocracy,  without  traditions,  without  well-established 
cittsens  "—-that  the  toil- worn  Jewish  wanderer  made  his  way.  He  entered  it 
as  he  had  entered  Athens— a  stricken  and  lonely  worker ;  but  here  he  was 
kel  even  more  entirely  in  the  low  and  careless  crowd*  Yet  this  was  the  city 
from  wlttch  and  to  whose  inhabitants  he  was  to  write  those  memorable  letters 
which  were  to  influence  the  latest  history  of  ^e  world.  How  little  we  under- 
stand what  is  going  on  around  us !  How  little  did  the  wealthy  magnates  of 
Corintit  suspect  that  the  main  historic  ragnificance  of  their  dty  during  this 
epoch  would  be  centred  in  the  disputes  conducted  in  a  petty  synagogue,  and 
the  thoughts  written  in  a  tent-maker*s  cell  by  that  bent  and  weary  Jew,  so 
solitary  and  so  wretched,  so  stained  with  the  dust  of  travel,  so  worn  with'  the 
attacks  of  sickness  and  persecution !  How  true  it  is  that  the  living  world 
oft<m  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest  men ! 

For  when  we  turn  to  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  and  Corinthians, 
and  trace  the  emotions  which  during  this  period  agitated  the  mind  of  the 
Apostle,  we  find  him  still  suffering  from  weakness  '  and  anxiety,  from  outward 
imposition  and  inward  agonies.  He  reminds  the  Thessalonians  that  he  had 
prepared  them  for  his  tribulations  and  their  own,  and  speaks  touchingly  of  the 
eomf ort  which  he  had  received  from  the  news  of  their  faith  in  the  midst  of  his 
afflictions.^  Had  he  possessed  the  modem  temperament  he  might  often  have 
been  helped  to  peace  and  calm  as  he  climbed  the  steep  Acrocorinthus  and  gassed 

1  1  Cor.  iii  12;  Haonrath,  p.  317. 

'  'B«Wkovf  rod  iwtX9y$tpiiuw  y4vovt  wXai^rovt  (StraK  viil.  6). 

»  Probably  another  attack  of  his  malady  (1  Cor.  ii.  8).  *  ITheaa.  id.  4,  7. 
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from  Its  lofty  snmmit  on  the  two  seas  stadded  with  the  white  sails  of  many 
lands,  or  watched  the  glow  of  sunset  bathing  in  its  soft  Instro  the  widespread 
pageant  of  islands  and  mountains,  and  gproves  of  cypress  and  pine.  But  all 
his  interest  lay  in  those  crowded  streets  where  his  Lord  had  much  people,  and 
in  the  varied  human  surroundings  of  his  daily  life.  How  deeply  he  was 
impressed  by  these  may  be  seen  in  the  Oorinthian  Epistles.  His  illustrations 
are  there  chiefly  drawn  from  (Gentile  customs — ^the  wild-beast  fights,^  which 
Athens  would  never  admit  while  she  had  an  Altar  to  Pity ;  the  lovely  stadium, 
in  which  he  had  looked  with  sympathy  on  the  grace  and  streng^  and  swiftness 
of  many  a  youthful  athlete ;  the  race  ^  and  the  boxing-matches,'  the  insulting 
vanity  of  Roman  triumph,^  the  long  hair  of  effeminate  dandies,^  the  tribunal 
of  the  Proconsul,^  the  shows  of  the  theatre/  the  fading  garland  of  Isthmian  pine.* 
But  there  was  one  characteristic  of  heathen  life  which  would  come  home 
to  him  at  Corinth  with  overwhelming  force,  and  fill  his  pure  soul  with  infinite 
pain.  It  was  the  gross  immorality  of  a  dty  conspicuous  for  its  depravity 
even  amid  the  depraved  cities  of  a  dying  heathenism.*  Its  very  name  had 
become  a  synonym  for  reckless  debauchery.  Thb  abysmal  profligacy  of 
Corinth  was  due  partly  to  the  influx  of  sailors,  who  made  it  a  trysting-place 
for  the  vices  of  every  land,  and  partly  to  the  vast  numerical  superiority  of  the 
slaves,  of  which,  two  centuries  later,  the  city  was  said  to  contain  many  m3rriads.^* 
And  so  hiT  from  acting  as  a  check  upon  this  headlong  immorality,  refigion 
had  there  taken  under  its  immediate  protection  the  very  pollutions  which  it 
was  its  highest  function  to  suppress.  A  thousand  Hierodouloi  were  conse- 
crated to  the  service  of  Impurity  in  the  infitmous  Temple  of  Aphrodite 
Pandemos.  The  Lais  of  old  days,  whoso  tomb  at  Corinth  had  been  marked 
by  a  sphinx  with  a  human  head  between  her  claws,  had  many  shameless  and 
rapacious  representatives.  East  and  west  mingled  their  dregs  of  foulness  in 
the  new  Gk>morrah  of  classic  culture,^  and  the  orgies  of  the  Paphian  goddess 
were  as  notorious  as  those  of  Isis  or  of  Asherah.  It  was  from  this  city  and 
amid  its  abandoned  proletariate  that  the  Apostle  dictated  his  frightful  sketch 
of  Paganism.*'  It  was  to  the  converts  of  this  city  that  he  addressed  most 
frequently,  and  with  most  solemn  warning  and  burning  indignation,  his  stem 
prohibitions  of  sensual  erime.^^   It  was  to  converts  drawn  from  the  reeking 

1  1  Cor.  XT.  S2 ;  Lucian,  Demonax,  tfl ;  Philostr.  Apollon,  ir.  22. 

»  1  Oor.  ix.  24. 

»  Id,  ver.  27.  *  1  Cor.  xL  14.  7  1  Oor.  iv.  9. 

*  2  Cor.  ii.  14—16.  «  2  Cor.  v.  10.  « 1  Cor.  ix.  25. 

*  Hesyoh.  ■.  v.  Kopcffti^totfai.  Wetstein  (the  great  source  of  clAssioftl  qnotatioiis 
in  illustoation  of  the  New  Teitament.  whose  stores  have  been  freely  rifled  by  later 
authors)  and  others  refer  to  Ar.  PltU.  149 ;  Hor.  Epp,  I.  xvii.  3G ;  Athen.  viL  13 ;  xiiL 
21,  32,  64 ;  Strabo,  viii.  6,  20—21 ;  xii.  3,  36 ;  Cic.  De  Rep.  ii  4 ;  and  Aristid.  Or,  lU., 
p.  39,  &o. 

>^  On  the  numbers  of  slaves  in  ancient  days,  see  Athenaeus  ri.  p.  275  (ed.  Casaubon). 

"  Jnv.  viiL  112 ;  Hor.  Ep.  I.  xvii.  36;  Striibo,  viii  6 ;  Athen.  xiii  p.  573,  ed.  Casaubon. 
A  reference  to  the  immoralitT  of  the  city  may  still  be  heard  in  the  use  of  the  word 
**  Corinthians  **  for  profligate  idlers. 

"  Rom.  i  21—32. 

wiCor.  T.  1;  vi9-20;  x.  7,  8 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  14 ;  vii  t 
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haaats  of  iU  slaves  and  artisans  thai  he  writes  that  ihej  too  had  onee  been 
sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of  sin  and  shame.^  It  is  of  this  city  tliat  we  hear  the 
sorrowf  ol  admission  that  in  the  world  of  heathendom  a  pore  life  and  an  honest 
life  was  a  thing  well-nigh  nuknown.'  All  sins  are  boond  together  by  sabtle 
links  of  a£Guiity.  Imparity  was  by  no  means  the  only  vioe  for  which  Corinth 
was  notorious.  It  was  a  city  of  dmnkai'ds ;  ^  it  was  a  city  of  extortionerB  and 
cheats.  Bat  the  worse  the  city,  the  deeper  was  the  need  for  his  labours,  and 
the  greater  was  the  probability  that  many  in  it  would  be  yearning  for  delivery 
from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  Gk>d. 
In  such  a  place  it  was  more  than  ever  necessary  that  St  Paul  should  not 
only  set  an  euunple  absolutely  blameless,  but  that  he  should  even  abstain  from 
things  which  were  perfectly  admissible,  if  they  should  furnish  a  handle  to  the 
enemies  of  Christ  And  therefore,  lest  these  oovetons  shopkeepers  and  traders 
should  be  able  to  charge  him  with  seeking  his  own  gain,  he  determined  to 
accept  nothing  at  their  hands.  There  seemed  to  be  a  fair  chance  that  ho 
would  be  able  to  earn  his  bread  by  tent-making  in  a  port  so  universally  fre- 
quented. In  this  respect  he  was  unusually  fortunate.  He  found  a  Jew  of 
Pontus,  named  Aquila,*  who  worked  at  this  trade  with  his  wife  Prisdlla. 
As  nothing  is  said  either  of  their  baptism  or  their  conversion,  it  is  probable 
that  they  wore  already  Christians,  and  Paid  formed  with  them  a  lifelong 
friendship,  to  which  he  owed  many  happy  hours.  This  excellent  oonple  were 
at  present  living  in  Corinth  in  consequence  of  the  decree  of  Claudius,  expelling 
all  Jews  from  Eome.^  Tyrannous  as  the  measure  was,  it  soon  became  a  dead 
letter,  and  probably  caused  but  little  inconvenience  to  these  exiles,  because 

U  Cor.  vL  9—11;  2  Cor.  xU.  2L  n  Cor.  v.  9, 10. 

s  Corinthians  were  usually  introduced  drunk  on  the  stage  (.£lian.  V,  H,  iiL  15;  Athen, 
X.  438,  iv.  137;  1  Ck>r.  xL  21;  Haunrath,  p.  323}. 

4  The  Aquil^a  Jew  of  Pontus,  who  translated  the  Old  Testament  into  Greek  more  liter- 
ally than  the  LXX. .  lived  more  than  half  a  century  later,  and  may  oonoeivahly  hare  been 
a  grai^son  of  this  Aquila.  Pontius  Aquila  was  a  noble  Boman  name  (Cio.  ad  Fam,  z.  33; 
Suet.  J^U.  78) ;  but  that  Aquila  ma^  nave  been  a  freedman  of  that  house,  and  that  Luke 
has  made  a  mistake  in  connecting  lum  with  Pontus,  is  without  the  shadow  of  probability 
(of.  Acts  ii.  9 ;  1  Pet.  i.  1).  His  real  name  may  have  been  Onkeloa  (Deutsch,  Lit,  Rem.^ 
p.  896),  Hebraised  from  'AitvAaf ,  or  may  have  been  "W^,  Latinised  into  Aquila ;  but  these 
are  mere  valueless  conjectures.  He  was  a  tent-maker,  married  to  an  active  and  kindly 
wife,  who  lived  sometimes  at  Borne,  sometimes  at  Corinth,  and  sometimes  at  Ephesus 
(Acts  xviii.  26:  1  Qot,  xvi  19;  Rom.  xvi  3;  2  Tim.  iv.  19);  and  they  were  much 
beloved  by  St.  raul,  and  rendered  extraordinary  services  to  the  cause  of  Christianity. 
I^iscilla  was  probably  the  more  energetic  of  the  two,  or  she  would  not  be  mentioned 
first  in  Acts  xviii.  18,  26 ;  Rom.  xvi  3 ;  2  Tim.  iv,  19.  (Ewald,  vi.,  p.  489;  Plumptre, 
Bihl.Studi€$,ji.4n.) 

*  In  A.  D.  52  the  relations  of  Judsea  to  Rome  began  to  be  extremely  unsettled  (Tao. 
Ann.  xL  54),  and  just  as  the  Gauls  and  Celts  were  expelled  from  Rome  (A.D.  9)  on 
receipt  of  the  news  about  the  loss  of  Varus  and  his  lesions,  so  the  Jews  were  now 
ordered  to  quit  Rome.  Suetonius  sayiH  **Judaeos  impulsore  Chresto  assidue  tumul- 
tuantes  Rom&  exptdit"  (CZatid.  25).  Whether  Chrestos  waa  some  unknown  ringleader 
of  tumult  among  the  immense  Jewish  population  of  Rome — so  immense,  that  from  their 
Ghetto  across  the  Tiber  no  less  than  8,000  had  petitioned  against  the  succession  of 
Archelaus  (Jos.  AtUt  xvii.  11,  §  1)— or  an  ignorant  misreading  of  the  name  of  Christ, 
cannot  be  ascertained.  We  know  that  Christianity  was  very  early  introduced  into 
Rome  (Bom.  xvi.  7 ;  Acts  xxviii.  14),  and  we  know  that  wherever  it  waa  introduced, 
Jewish  tumults  followed  (Acts  xvii.  13 ;  xiv.  19 ;  xiii.  50)*  and  that  the  Romans  never 
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the  nainre  of  their  trade  seems  to  haye  made  it  desirable  for  them  to  more 
from  plaee  to  place.  At  Corinth,  as  subsequently  at  Ephesus,  Paul  worked 
in  their  employ,  and  shared  in  their  profits.  These  profits,  unhappily,  were 
scanty.  It  was  a  time  of  general  pressure,  and  though  the  Apostle  toiled 
night  and  day,  all  his  exertions  were  unable  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.^ 
He  knew  what  it  was  to  suffer,  even  from  the  pangs  of  hunger,  but  not  even 
when  he  was  thus  starving  would  he  accept  assistance  from  his  Achaian  con- 
yerts.  He  had  come  to  an  absolute  determination  that,  while  willing  to  receive 
necessary  aid  from  churches  whidi  loved  him,  and  which  he  loved,  he  would 
forego  at  Corinth  the  support  which  he  considered  to  be  the  plain  right  of  an 
Apostle,  lest  any  should  say  that  he  too,  Kke  the  mass  of  traffickers  around 
him,  did  but  seek  his  own  gain.^  Contentedly,  therefore — nay,  even  gladly,  did 
he  become  a  fellow-labourer  with  the  worthy  pair  who  were  both  compatriots 
and  brethren;  and  even  when  he  was  working  hardest,  he  could  stiH  be  giving 
instruction  to  all  who  sought  him.  But  now,  as  ever,  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath 
furnished  him  with  his  chief  opportunity.  On  that  day  he  was  always  to  be 
found  in  the  Jewish  synagogue,  and  Ms  weekly  discourses  produced  a  deep 
impression  both  on  Jews  and  Greeks. 

But  when  the  period  of  his  solitude  was  ended  by  the  arrival  of  Silas  from 
BeroBa,  and  Timotheus  from  Thessalonica,  he  was  enabled  to  employ  a  yet 
more  intense  activity.  Not  only  did  he  find  their  presence  a  support,  but  thoy 
also  cheered  him  by  ^vourable  intelligence,  and  brought  him  a  contribution 
from  the  Philippians,'  which  alleviated  his  most  pressing  needs.  Accordingly, 
their  arrival  was  followed  by  a  fresh  outburst  of  missionary  zeal,  and  he  bore 
witness  with  a  yet  more  impasanoned  earnestness  to  his  leister's  cause.*  At 
tins  period  his  preaching  was  mainly  addressed  to  the  Jews,  and  the  one  object 
of  it  was  to  prove  from  Scripture  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus.*    But  with  them 

took  the  trouble  to  draw  any  distinction  between  JewB  and  Ohristiani.    It  is,  therefore, 

^nite  possible  that  these  incessant  riots  may  have  arisen  in  disputes  about  the  Messiah. 
Hon  Cassius,  indeed,  corrects  Suetonius,  and  says  that  the  Jews  were  so  numerous  that 
thev  could  noi  be  expelled  without  danger,  and  that  Claudius  therefore  contented  himself 
with  closing  their  synagogues  (Dion,  Lc  6).  Perhaps  the  decree  was  passed,  but  never 
reallv  enforced;  and  Aquila  maj  hare  been  one  of  the  Jews  who  obeyed  it  without  diJSculty 
for  the  reasons  sug^ted  in  the  text.  Na^,  more,  he  may  have  been  selected  for  special 
banishment  as  a  ringleader  in  the  agitation,  if,  as  some  suppose,  he  and  his  wife  were 
the  founders  of  ChrisUanitv  at  Rome.  In  any  case  its  operation  was  brief,  for  shortly 
f^terwards  we  again  find  the  Jews  in  vast  numbers  at  Borne  (Bom.  zvi.  3 ;  Acts  xxviii. 
17).  It  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  the  edict  may  have  been  identical  with,  or  a  part 
of,  that  De  Mathematicit  Itaiid  peU^ndis  which  Tacitus  mentions  as  <xtrox  et  irritum. 
Certainly  that  decree  was  passed  at  this  very  i^eriod  (Tac  Ann.  xii,  62).  and  many  of 
the  Jews,  addicted  as  they  were  to  all  kinds  of  iniquities  (Jos.  AnU.  U  1),  may  eoaily 
have  been  classed  with  the  MathematicL    (See  Lewin,  Fasti  Sacri.  1774,  5.) 

»  2 Cor.  xi.  9;  1  Cor.  iv.  11, 12 ;  ix.  4. 

3  See  Acts  xx.  34 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  12 ;  2  Cor.  vii.  2 ;  1  Thess.  ii.  9 :  2  Thess.lil  8. 

»  Pha  iv.  16 :  2  Cor.  xL  9. 

<  The  undoubted  reading  of  Acts  xviii.  6  is  vwtlxrro  ty  \i(yy,  *'  was  being  constrained 


by  the  word"  (».  A,  B,  D,  B,  G),  not  ri inwfiaTi,  as  in  B.  V.,  "was  pressed  in  fpirU,** 
Cf.  for  the  word  wvtlxrrot  Luke  xiL  GO;  2  Cor.  v.  14.    De  "Wette,  &c.,  make  it  mean 
•*  was  eogrossed  "  (Vulg.,  inttabat  verbo),  but  less  correctly.     •  Sensus  est.  majoi-e  vehe- 
menti4  f uiwe  impulsum  ut  libore  palamnuo  de  Christo  dissereret "  (C^vin). 
»1  Cor.  XV.  3.  *-         i  I  /• 
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he  made  no  fuiv^er  progress.  OrispTis,  indeed,  the  goremor  of  the  synagogue, 
liad  been  eomrerted  with  all  his  hoose ;  and— perhaps  daring  the  absence  of 
his  companions — ^Panl  abandoned  his  nsnal  role  hj  baptising  him  with  his 
own  hands.^  B«t,  as  a  body,  the  Jews  met  him  witii  an  opposition  which  at 
last  fonnd  expression  in  the  sort  of  language  of  which  the  Talmud  famishes 
some  terrible  specimens.'  No  farther  object  could  be  served  by  endeavouring 
to  convince  them,  and  at  last  he  shook  off  the  dust  of  his  garments,  and  calling 
them  to  witness  that  he  was  innocent  of  their  blood,^  he  announced  that  from 
thai  day  forth  he  riiould  preach  only  to  the  Gentiles. 

Already  he  had  oonv^od  some  G^tileeof  humble  and  prohably  of  slavish 
origin,  the  first  among  these  being  the  household  of  Stephanas.*  With  Orispus 
and  these  faithful  oonverte,  he  migrated  from  the  synagogue  to  a  room  close  by, 
which  was  placed  at  his  disposal  by  a  proselyte  of  the  name  of  Justus.*  In 
this  room  he  continued  to  preach  for  many  months.  The  entire  numbers  of 
the  Corinthian  converts  were  probably  small — ^to  be  counted  rather  by  scores 
than  by  hundreds.  This  is  certain,  because  otherwise  they  could  not  have  met 
in  a  single  room  in  the  small  houses  of  the  ancients,  nor  could  they  have  been 
all  present  at  common  meals.  The  minute  regulations  about  married  women, 
widows,  and  virgins  seem  to  show  that  the  female  element  of  the  Mttle  con- 
gregation was  large  in  proportion  to  the  men,  and  it  was  even  necessary  to 
lay  down  the  rule  that  women  were  not  to  teach' or  preach  among  them,  though 
Priscilla  and  Phoebe  had  been  conspienous  for  their  services.*  And  yet,  small 
as  was  the  oongreg^tion,  low  as  was  the  position  of  most  of  them,  vile  as  had 
been  the  antecedents  of  some,  the  method  and  the  topics  of  the  Apostle's  preach* 
ing  had  been  adopted  with  much  anxiety.  He  was  by  no  means  at  home 
among  these  eager,  intellectuid,  disputatious,  rhetoric-loving,  sophisticated 
Greeks.  They  had  none  of  the  frank  simplicity  of  his  Thessalonians,  none 
of  the  tender  sympathy  of  his  Philippians,  none  of  the  emotional  suscep* 
tilnhiy  of  his  Gkdatian  converts.  They  wore  more  like  the  scoffing  and  self- 
satisftsd  Athenians.  At  Athens  he  had  adopted  a  poetic  and  finished  style, 
and  it  had  almost  wholly  failed  to  make  any  deep  impression.  At  Corinth, 
accordingly,  he  adopted  a  wholly  different  method.  Ill  and  timid,  and  so 
nervous  tl^t  he  sometimes  trembled  while  addressing  them' — conscious  that 
his  bodily  presence  was  mean  in  the  judgment  of  these  connoisseurs  in  beauty, 

I  ICor.i.  14. 

«  Acts  xviil.  6,  ii»Titnff^on4imp ,     ,   ,  nl  ^Xaffi^mb^rwr.    See  "  Life  of  Christ,'*  ii.  452. 

*  Ezek.  xxxiiL  4. 

*  1  Cm.  xvi.  16,  "the  firetfruita  of  Achaia"  (in  Bom.  xvi.  5  the  true  reading  is  "of 
Atia**),  Fortunatos  and  Achaicus  were  probably  slares  or  freedmen,  as  were  "  Chloe*s 
household  " ;  Tertius— who  had  the  high  honour  of  being  the  amanuensis  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans— and  Quartus  were  probably  descendants  of  the  Roman  veterans  who  wen 
the  first  colonists,  and  may  have  been  younger  brothers  of  Secundus.  Lucius^  Jaaon, 
and  Sodpater  were  Jews  (Kom.  zri  21). 

*  There  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  calling  him  Titius  Justus  on  the  strength  of  E  and 
one  or  two  versions ;  it  seems  to  be  simply  due  to  the  homceoteleuton  in  ht^fian.  There 
is  still  less  ground  for  identifying  him  with  Titus. 

•Rom.  xvi  1,2.  7lCor.  iLa 
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and  his  speeoli  contemptible  in  the  estimation  of  these  judges  of  eloquences- 
thinking,  too,  that  he  had  little  in  the  way  of  earthly  endowment,  nnkss  it 
were  in  his  infirmities,^  he  yet  deliberately  dedded  not  to  ayoid,  as  he  had 
done  at  Athens,  the  topic  of  the  Cross.'  From  Corinth  he  could  see  the  snowy 
summits  of  Parnassus  and  Helicon ;  but  he  determined  nerer  again  to  adorn 
his  teaching  with  poetic  quotations  or  persnasiye  words  of  human  wisdom,^ 
but  to  trust  solely  to  the  simple  and  unadorned  grandeur  of  his  message,  and 
to  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  by  which  he  was  sure  that  it  would  be  accom- 
panied. There  was,  indeed,  a  wisdom  in  his  words,  but  it  was  not  the  wisdom 
of  this  world,  nor  the  kind  of  wisdom  after  which  the  Qreeks  sought.  It  was 
a  spiritual  wisdom  of  which  he  could  merely  reyeal  to  them  the  elements — not 
strong  meat  for  the  perfect,  but  milk  as  for  babes  in  Christ.  He  aimed  at 
nothing  but  the  dear,  simple  enunciation  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  crucified.* 
But  what  was  laeking  in  formal  syUogism  or  powerful  declamation  was  more 
than  supplied  by  power  from  on  high.  Paul  had  determined  that,  if  couTerts 
were  won,  they  should  be  won,  not  by  human  eloquence,  but  by  Dirine  lora 
Nor  was  he  disappointed  in  thus  trusting  in  Qod  alone.  Amid  all  the  sufBerings 
which  marked  his  stay  among  the  Aohaians,  he  appeals  to  their  pezsonal 
knowledge  that,  whatever  they  may  hare  thought  or  said  among  thomselyea 
about  the  weakness  of  his  woids,  they  could  not  at  least  deny  the  "signs,  and 
wonders,  and  powers ''^  which,  by  the  aid  of  the  Spirit,  were  cons^cuons  in  his 
acts.  They  must  haye  recalled  many  a  scene  in  which,  under  the  humble  roof 
of  Justus,  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  of  religiotis  feeling  were  broken  up, 
the  strange  accents  of  '*  the  tongues"  echoed  throngh  the  thrilled  assembly, 
and  deeds  were  wrought  which  showed  to  that  little  gathering  of  beHeyers 
that  a  Power  higher  than  that  of  man  was  visibly  at  work  to  conyince  and 
comfort  them.  And  thus  many  Corinthians — ^the  G^tiles  largely  exceeding 
the  Jews  in  number — ^were  admitted  by  baptism  into  the  Church.'  The 
majority  of  them  were  of  the  lowest  rank,  yet  they  could  number  among 
them  some  of  the  wealthier  inhabitants,  such  as  Gains,  and  perhaps  Chloe, 
and  even  Erastus,  the  chamberlain  of  the  dty.  Nor  was  it  in  Corinth  only 
that  Christians  began  to  be  conyerted.  Paul,  like  Wesley,  *'  regarded  all  the 
world  as  his  parish,'*  and  it  is  little  likely  that  his  restless  seal  would  haye 
made  him  stay  for  nearly  two  years  within  the  dty  walls.  We  know  that 
there  was  a  church  at  Cenchrcffi,  whose  deaconess  afterwards  "  carried  under 
the  folds  of  her  robe  the  whole  future  of  Christian  theology;""  and  sainii 
were  scattered  in  small  communities  throughout  all  Achaia.* 

And  yet,  though  Qod  was  thus  giving  the  increase,  it  must  have  required 

1  2  Ck>r.  X.  1, 10.    Luther,  who  leems  to  have  entered  into  the  very  life  of  St.  "Pva^ 
cftlU  him  **  Bin  annei  diirree  Minnlein  wie  nneer  PhiUpptu  **  (Meliuiothon). 
«  2  Cor.  3di.  6,  9. 
»1  Cor.  i23;  iL2. 

<  1  Cor.  iL  1—6.    iu>eimniyrii  ia  a  good  explanatory  gloss  of  A,  0,  J,  &e. 
»lCor.L17;ii.2;  2Cor.il8. 

•  2  Cor.  xiL  12.  7  Acts  xviii.  8.  »  Renan,  p.  210. 

*  2  Cor.  i.  1 ;  Bom.  zri  1.    The  nearest  Aohdan  towns  wonld  be  Leclueum,  SchoMiu^ 
Cenchre»,  Crommyon,  Sioyon,  Argoe* 
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no  small  coimige  in  sacli  a  citj  to  proooh  such  a  doctrine,  and  tiie  yery  Ticiniiy 
of  the  sjmLgogue  to  the  house  of  Justus  must  have  caused  frequent  and  pain- 
ful collisions  between  the  Jews  and  the  little  Christian  community.  Amon^ 
all  the  sorrows  to  which  St.  Paul  alludes  wheneyer  he  refers  to  this  long  stay 
at  Corinth,  there  is  none  that  finds  more  bitter  expression  than  his  complaint 
of  his  fellow-countrymen.  He  speaks  of  them  to  the  Thessalonians  in  words  of 
unusual  exasperation,  saying  that  they  pleased  not  Qod,  and  were  contrary 
to  all  men,  and  that  by  their  attempts  to  hinder  the  preaching  to  the  Gentilea 
of  the  Christ  whom  they  had  murdered,  they  had  now  filled  up  the  measure 
of  their  sins.^  The  rupture  was  open  and  decisive.  If  they  had  excommu- 
nicated him,  and  he  was  filled  with  such  anger  and  despair  when  he  thought 
of  them,  it  is  certain  that  the  struggle  between  them  must  hare  been  a  constant 
source  of  anxiety  and  periL  This  might  even  have  ended  in  Paul's  with- 
drawal to  new  fields  of  labour  in  utter  despondency  but  for  the  support  which 
again,  as  often  at  his  utmost  need,  he  receiyed  from  a  heavenly  vision.  The 
Lord  whom  he  had  seen  on  the  road  to  Damascus  appeared  to  him  at  night, 
and  said  to  him :  **  Fear  not,  but  speak,  and  hold  not  thy  peace ;  for  I  am 
with  thee,  and  no  man  shall  set  on  thee  to  hurt  thee ;  for  I  have  much  people 
in  this  city." 

But  at  last  the  contest  between  the  Jews  and  the  Christians  came  to  a 
bead.  The  Proconsul  of  Achaia'  ended  his  term  of  office,  and  the  Proconsul 
appointed  by  the  emperor  was  Marcus  AnnsBus  Novatus,  who,  having  been 
adopted  by  the  friendly  rhetorician  Lucius  Junius  Gkdlio,  had  taken  the  name 
of  Lucius  Junius  Annceus  Gallic,  by  which  he  is  generally  known.  Very 
different  was  the  estimate  of  Gallio  by  his  contemporaiies  from  the  mistaken 
one  which  has  made  his  name  proverbial  for  indi&rentism  in  the  Christian 
world.  To  the  friends  among  whom  he  habitually  moved  he  was  the  most 
genial,  the  most  lovable  of  men.  The  brother  of  Seneca,  and  the  uncle  of 
Lucan,  he  was  the  most  universally  popular  member  of  that  distinguished 
family.  He  was  pre-eminently  endowed  with  that  light  and  sweetness  which 
are  signs  of  the  utmost  refinement,  and  "  the  sweet  Gallio  "  is  the  epithet  by 
which  he  alone  of  the  ancients  is  constantly  designated.^  *^  No  mortal  man 
is  80  sweet  to  any  single  person  as  he  is  to  all  mankind,"  *  wrote  Seneca  of  liim. 

1  1  Thess.  iL  14— Id. 

s  The  term  Ftoooniul  ii  historically  exact.  The  Government  of  Achaaa  had  been  bo 
faicessantlj  changed  that  a  mistake  would  have  been  excusable.  Achaia  had  been  Procon- 
fular  under  Augustus ;  imperial,  for  a  time,  under  Tiberius  (Tao.  Ann.  i,  76) ;  Procon- 
mjlBT,  after  AD.  44,  under  Claudius  (Suet  Claud,  xxv.) ;  free  imder  Nero  (Suet.  I^cr, 
24) ;  and  ^ain  Proconsular  under  Vespasian  (Suet.  Vetp,  viiL).  See  aupra^  p.  197>  o&d 
Excursus  XYL 

»  **  Dulcis  GaUio  "  (Stat.  Sylv.  ii  7,  32).  See  Seekers  after  God,  16-2L  I  need  not 
here  recur  to  the  foolish  notion  that  Gallio  sent  some  of  St.  Paul's  writings  to  his 
brother  Seneca.  On  this  see  Aubertin,  Sdnique  et  St,  Paul,  p.  117.  Nor  need  I 
recur  to  the  resemblance  between  the  Roman  philosopher  and  the  Apostle,  which  I  have 
examined  in  Seekers  <ifter  Ood,  174—183,  and  which  is  fully  treated  by  Dr.  Lightfoot 
{PhU,  TO.  268-331). 

4  '*Nemo  mortalium  nni  tam  dulcis  est  quam  hie  omnibus''  (Sen.  Quaett,  Jfat,  W, 

'/,  §  11).    He  dedicates  to  him  his  Ve  ii 4  «^n4  P^  Fi(4  Beatd^  and  aUu4«t  to  him 

fp,  civ.  Consol.  ad  Helv,  16. 
Y 
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"  Even  those  wlio  lovo  my  brother  Gallio  to  the  very  ntmoei  of  their  power 
yet  do  not  love  him  enoagh,"  ^  he  says  in  another  place.  He  was  the  very 
flower  of  pagan  coortesy  and  pagan  culture — ^a  Boman  with  all  a  Roman's 
dignity'  and  seriousness,  and  yet  with  all  the  grace  and  versatility  of  « 
polished  Greek.' 

Such  was  the  man  on  whose  decision  the  fortunes  of  Paul  were  to  depend. 
Whoever  the  former  Proconsul  had  been,  he  had  not  been  one  with  whom  the 
Jews  could  venture  to  kifle,  nor  had  they  once  attempted  to  get  rid  of  their 
opponent  by  handing  him  over  to  the  secular  arm.  But  now  that  a  new  Pro- 
consul had  arrived,  who  was  perhaps  unfamiliar  with  tlie  duties  of  his  office,  and 
whose  desire  for  popularity  at  the  beginning  of  his  government  might  have 
made  him  complaisant  to  prosperous  Jews,  they  thought  that  they  could  with 
impunity  excite  a  tumult.  They  rose  in  a  body,  seized  Paul,  and  dragged  him 
before  the  tessekted  pavement  on  which  was  set  the  cumle  chair  of  the  Pro- 
consul. It  was  evident  that  they  had  presumed  on  his  probable  inexperience, 
and  on  his  reputation  for  mildness;  and,  with  all  the  turbulent  chunour  of 
their  race,  they  charged  Paul  with  **  persuading  men  to  worship  God  contrary 
to  the  Law."  Though  Claudius  had  expelled  them  from  Bome,  their  religion 
was  a  religio  licUa — i.e.,  it  was  licensed  by  the  State ;  but  the  religion  of 
"  this  fellow,"  they  urged,  though  it  might  pass  itself  off  under  the  name  of 
Judaism,  was  not  Judaism  at  all — it  was  a  spurious  counterfeit  of  Judaism, 
which  had  become  a  religio  iUidta  by  running  counter  to  its  Mosaic  Law.* 
Ench  was  the  charge  urged  by  a  hubbub  of  voices,  and,  as  soon  as  it  had 
become  inteUigible,  Paul  was  on  the  point  of  making  his  defence.  *  But  Gallio 
was  not  going  to  trouble  himself  by  listening  to  any  defence.  He  took  no 
notice  whatever  of  Paul,  and,  disregarding  him  as  completely  as  though  he 
had  been  non-existent,  replied  to  the  Jews  by  a  contemptuous  dismissal  of 
them  and  their  charge.  With  a  thorough  knowledge  of,  and  respect  for,  the 
established  kws,  but  with  a  genuinely  Boman  indifference  for  conciliatory 
language,  and  a  more  than  Boman  haughtiness  of  demeanour  towards  a 
people  whom,  like  his  brother,  he  probably  despised  and  detested,  he  stopped 
the  proceedings  with  the  remark  that  their  accusation  against  St.  Paul,  as  a 
violator  of  any  kw.  Mosaic  or  otherwise,  which  he  could  recognise,  was 
utterly  baseless.  '* Had  this  been  a  matter  of  civil  wrong  or  moral  outrage^ 
it  would  have  been  but  right  for  me  to  put  up  with  you,  and  listen  to  these 
charges  of  yours ;  but  if  it  be  a  number  of  questions  '  about  an  opinion,  and 

1  "  QaUionem,  fratrem  meum.  quern  nemo  non  paniin  amat  etiam  qui  amare  ploB  n<m 
potMt "  {Nat.  Qu.  iv.  praef.  §  10). 

>  Seneca  {Ep.  104),  in  allusion  to  hia  high  rank,  playfully  calla  him  "  my  Lord 
Gallio.**  He  committed  suicide  after  the  ruin  of  his  family  in  the  plot  against  Nero, 
though  his  life  had  been  spared  (Tac.  Ann.  zv.  73 ;  Dion  Cass.  UU.  25 ;  Euseb.  Chrtnu 
ad  A.U.C.  SIS). 

*  Dion  Cass.  Ix.  35. 

*  Hence  though  ir«pA  rbr  i^^tor,  ver.  13,  means  "contrary  to  the  Jewish  law  "  (cf.  ver. 
15),  it  might  in  this  way  come  under  the  cogmsance  of  the  Roman  law. 

•  Ver.  14,  ««wnw*«,  a  legal  injury ;  Pf*»»*^nn»»«,  a  moral  offence. 

•  Cnrit^ra  infr.  A,  B,  D*,  E,  Coptic,  Sahidio,  Armenian,  ko,  "My  lord's**  Roman 
disdain  for  the  ffcnt  tctleratmima  is  heard  in  every  accent. 
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about  mere  luimes,  and  your  law,  see  to  it  yonrselves ;  for  a  judge  of  theee 
mattera  I  do  not  choose  to  be/'  Having  thos,  as  we  should  say,  quashed 
the  indietmeni,  "  my  Lord  Grallio  "  ordered  his  lictors  to  clear  the  court.  We 
may  be  sure  they  made  short  work  of  ejecting  the  frustrated  but  muttering 
mob,  on  whose  disappointed  malignity,  if  his  countenance  at  all  reflected  the 
feelings  expressed  by  his  words,  he  must  haye  been  looking  down  from  his 
lofty  tribunal  with  undisguised  contempt.^  It  took  the  Bomans  nearly  two 
oenturies  to  learn  that  Christianity  was  something  infinitely  moi*e  important 
than  the  Jewish  sect  which  they  mistook  it  to  be.  It  would  hare  been  better 
for  them  and  for  the  world  if  t^ey  had  tried  to  get  rid  of  this  disdain,  and 
to  learn  whexein  lay  the  secret  power  of  a  religion  which  they  could  neither 
oradioate  nor  suppress.  But  while  we  regret  this  unphilosophic  disregard,  let 
us  at  least  do  justice  to  Boman  impartiality.  In  Gallio,  in  Lysias,  in  Felix, 
in  Festns,  in  the  centurion  Julius,  even  in  Hlate,^  different  as  were  their 
degrees  of  reetitnde,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  trained  judicial  insight  with 
which  they  at  once  saw  through  the  subterranean  injustice  and  virulent  ani- 
mosity of  the  Jews  in  bringing  false  charges  against  innocent  men.  Deep  as 
was  his  ignorance  of  the  issues  which  were  at  stake,  the  conduct  of  Gallio 
was  in  accordance  with  the  strictest  justice  when  "  he  drave  them  from  his 
judgment-seat." 

But  the  scene  did  not  end  here.  The  volatile  Greeks,'  though  they 
had  not  dared  to  interfere  until  the  decision  of  the  Proconsul  had  been 
announced,  were  now  keenly  delighted  to  see  how  completely  the  malieo  of 
the  Jews  had  been  foiled ;  and  since  the  highest  authority  had  pronounced 
the  charge  against  St.  Paul  to  be  frivolous,  they  seized  the  opportunity  of 
executing  a  little  Lynch  law.  The  ringleader  of  the  Jewish  faction  had 
been  a  certain  Sosthenes,  who  may  have  succeeded  Orispus  in  the  function 
of  Ruler  of  the  Synagogue,  and  whose  zeal  may  have  been  all  the  more 
violently  stimulated  by  the  defection  of  his  predecessor.^  Whether  the 
Corinthians  knew  that  St.  Paul  was  a  Boman  citizen  or  not,  they  must  at 
least  have  been  aware  that  he  had  separated  from  the  synagogue,  and  that 

>  PerhiqM  no  passftge  of  the  fuioient  aathon,  full  as  they  are  of  dislike  to  the 
Jews  (see  tn/ro,  Excursus  XIV.),  expresses  so  undisguised  a  bitterness,  or  is  so 
thoroughly  expressive  of  the  way  in  which  the  Bomans  regarded  this  singular  people, 
as  that  in  which  Tacitus  relates  how  Tiberius  banished  4,000  freedmen  "infected  with 
that  superstition "  into  Sardinia,  to  keep  down  the  brigands  of  that  island,  with  the 
distinct  hope  that  the  unhealthy  climate  might  help  to  get  rid  of  them—"  et  si,  ob 
grmvitatem  caeli  interissent,  vile  damnum  **  [Ann.  iL  85).  Suetonius  tells  us,  with  yet 
more  bmtal  indi£Ference,  that  Tiberius,  on  pretext  of  military  service,  scattered  them 
among  all  the  unhealthiest  provinces,  banishing  the  rest  on  pain  of  being  reduced  to 
sUvery  (S-iet.  Tib.  36 ;  Jos.  AnU.  xvUi.  3,  §  5). 

^  Acts  xxiii  29;  zxv.  19.  The  ignorant  provincialism  of  the  justices  at  Philippi  was 
of  too  low  a  type  to  understand  Roman  law. 

»  Acts  xviu.  17,  »<S»^«-  The  oJ'EAA>i»^5  of  D,  E  is  a  gloss,  though  a  correct  one.  If 
this  Sosthenes  is  identical  with  the  Sosthenes  of  1  Cor.  i.  1,  he  must  have  been  sub- 
sequently converted ;  but  the  name  is  a  common  one,  and  it  is  hardly  likely  that  two 
rulers  of  the  synagogue  would  be  converted  in  succession. 

*  I  give  the  view  which  seems  to  me  the  most  probable,  pasting  over  masses  of  idle 
conjectures. 
Y  2 
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mauy  Qentiles  eeponsod  Lis  views.  Thoy  thon^^ht  it  intolerable  thai  Jews 
should  try  to  tramp  up  charges  against  one  who  in  some  measore  belonged 
to  themselves.  The  opportunity  to  show  these  Jews  what  they  thought  of 
them,  and  give  them  a  lesson  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  should  behave  in 
the  future,  was  too  tempting.  Accordingly  they  seized  Sosthenes,  and  gave 
him  a  beating  in  the  actual  basilica  in  front  of  the  tribunal,  and  under  the 
very  eyes  of  the  Proconsul.  An  ancient  gloss  says  that  he  pretended  not 
to  sec  what  they  were  doing,^  but  the  text  implies  that  he  looked  on  at  the 
entire  proceeding  with  unfeigned  indifference.  So  long  as  they  were  not 
guilty  of  any  serious  infraction  of  the  peace,  it  was  nothing  to  him  how 
they  amused  themselves.  He  had  been  familiar  with  similar  disturbances  in 
Bome.  The  Jews  were  everywhere  a  turbulent,  fanatical  race.  What  was 
it  to  him  if  the  Greek  gamins  liked  to  inflict  a  little  richly-deserved  casti- 
gation  P  It  would  be  so  much  the  bettor  if  they  taught  this  Sosthencs  and 
any  number  more  of  these  Jews  a  severe  lesson.  They  would  be  more  likely 
(ho  thought)  to  keep  order  in  future,  and  less  likely  to  trouble  him  again 
with  their  meanness  and  their  malevolence,  their  riots  and  their  rancours.* 

There  is  one  thing  that  we  cannot  but  deeply  regret.  It  is  that  Gallio's 
impatient  sense  of  justice  has  deprived  us  of  another  speech  by  St.  Paul 
which,  delirered  under  such  circumstances,  and  before  such  a  judge,  would 
have  been  of  the  deepest  interest.  But  Gallio  dismissed  the  whole  scene 
from  his  mind'  as  supremely  unimportant.  Had  he  ever  thought  it  worth 
alluding  to,  in  any  letter  to  his  brother  Seneca,  it  would  have  been  in  some 
such  terms  as  these : — "  I  had  scarcely  arrived  when  the  Jews  tried  to  play 
on  my  inexperience  by  dragging  before  me  one  Paulus,  who  seems  to  be  an 
adherent  of  Chrestus,  or  Christus,  of  whom  we  heard  something  at  Rome. 
I  was  not  going  to  be  troubled  with  their  malefic  superstitions,  and  ordered 
them  to  be  turned  out.  The  Greeks  accordingly,  who  were  favourable  to 
Paulus,  beat  one  of  the  Jews  in  revenge  for  their  malice.  You  would  have 
smiled,  if  you  had  been  present,  at  these  follies  of  the  turha  foremia.  8ed 
haee  haeiemu,** 

But  the  superficiality  which  judges  only  by  externals  always  brings  its 
Dwn  retribution.  It  adores  iho  mortal  and  scorns  the  divinity ;  it  welcomes 
the  impostor  and  turns  the  augel  from  its  door.  It  forms  its  judgment  on 
trivial  accidents,  and  ignores  eternal  realities.  The  haughty,  distinguished, 
and  cultivated  Gallio,  brother  of  Seneca,  Proconsul  of  Achaia,  the  most 
popular  man  and  the  most  eminent  litterateur  of  his  day,  would  have  been 
to  the  lost  degree  amazed  had  any  one  told  him  that  so  paltry  an  occurrence 
would  be  for  ever  recorded  in  history ;  that  it  would  be  the  only  scene  in  his 
life  in  which  posterity  would  feel  a  moment's  interest;  that  he  would  owe 

1  "Tunc  Gallio  fingebat  enim  non  videre"  (MS.  (0* 

*  Paley  {Hor,  Paw.)  points  out  the  honesty  with  which  St.  Luke  namtes  the  super* 
eilious  indifference  of  mat  men  to  the  circumstances  which  affected  the  life  of  iho 
Aj^tle.  The  "thingC  however,  for  which  Gallio  "did  not  care"  were  not  "the 
things  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,**  but  the  beating  of  a  Jew  by  Greeks. 
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io  it  any  immortality  ho  possesses;  that  lie  would  for  all  time  be  mainly 
judged  of  by  the  glimpse  we  get  of  him  on  that  particular  morning ;  that 
he  had  flung  away  the  greatest  opportunity  of  his  life  when  he  closed  the 
lipe  of  the  hagg^mrd  Jewish  prisoner  whom  his  decision  rescued  from  the 
dutches  of  his  countrymen ;  that  a  correspondence  between  that  Jew  Sha{d, 
or  Pauhis,  and  his  gpreat  brother  Seneca,  would  be  forged  and  would  go  down 
to  posterity;*  that  it  would  be  belieyed  for  centuries  that  that  wretched 
prisoner  had  converted  the  splendid  philosopher  to  his  own  "  execrable  super- 
stition," and  that  Seneca  had  borrowed  from  him  the  finest  sentiments  of 
his  writings ;  that  for  all  future  ages  that  bent,  ophthalmic,  nervous,  unknown 
Jew,  against  whom  all  other  Jews  seemed  for  some  inconceivably  foolish 
reason  to  be  so  infuriated,  would  be  regarded  as  transcendently  more  impor- 
tant than  his  deified  Emperors  and  immortal  Stoics;  that  the  "parcel  of 
questions "  about  a  mere  opinion,  and  names,  and  a  matter  of  Jewish  law, 
which  he  had  so  disdainfully  refused  to  hear,  should  hereafter  become  the 
most  prominent  of  all  questions  to  the  whole  civilised  world. 

And  Paul  may  have  suspected  many  of  these  facts  as  little  as  "  the  sweet 
Galfio^  did.  Sick  at  heart  with  this  fresh  outrage,  and  perhaps  musing 
sadly  on  the  utterance  of  his  Master  that  He  came  not  to  send  peace  on  earth 
bnt  a  sword,  he  made  his  way  back  from  the  bema  of  the  great  Proconsul  to 
the  little  congregation  in  the  room  of  Justus,  or  to  his  lodging  in  the  squalid 
shop  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE    FIRST   EPISTLB    TO    THB    THESSALOKIANS. 
"  Ergo  latet  tdtimut  dies  ut  obsenrentur  omnei  diM."— Auo. 

At  some  period  during  his  stay  in  Corinth,  and  probably  before  his  arrest  by 
the  Jews  early  in  the  year  53,  or  at  the  close  of  A.D.  52,  an  event  had  taken 
place  of  immense  significance  in  the  life  of  the  Apostle  and  in  the  history  of 
the  Christian  faith.  He  had  written  to  the  Thessalonians  a  letter  which  may 
possibly  have  been  the  first  he  wrote  to  any  Christian  church,*  and  which 

1  No  one  m  these  dayi  doubts  that  the  letters  of  St.  Paul  and  Seneoa  (Fleuiy,  SL 
Paul  and  Sfnique,  iL  200 ;  Aubertin,  SirUque  ei  St,  PauL409 ;  Li^htfoot,  PhU.  327; 
Boissier,  La  Reiigum  Jtomaine,  ii.  52—104)  are  spurious.  On  the  real  oxpUnation  of  the 
reeemblancet  between  the  two,  see  Scekert  after  God,  p.  270,  sg.,  and  pastim.  It  will 
there  be  seen  how  small  ground  there  is  for  Tertulhan's  expression  **  Seneoa  taept 
notter." 

*  I  only  put  this  as  a  possibility.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  (see  1  Cor.  r.  9 ;  2  Cknr. 
z.  9)  that  I  regard  it  as  oertain  that  St  Paul  wrote  other  letters,  of  which  some— perhaps 
many— have  perished ;  and  it  is  diflScult  to  believe  that  (for  instance)  he  wrote  no  word 
of  thanks  to  the  PhiUppians  for  the  contributions  which  they  had  twice  sent  to  him  at 
Thessalonioa,  or  that  ne  wrote  nothing  to  tiie  Thessalonians  themselves  when  he  sent 
Tfanothy  to  them  from  Atiiens.  Does  not  the  whole  style  of  these  Epistles  ?how  that 
they  could  not  have  been  the  first  specimens  of  their  kind  !    We  canuo:  So  surprised  that. 
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certainly  is  the  earliest  of  those  that  have  come  down  to  ns.  He  had  begun, 
therefore,  that  new  form  of  activity  which  has  produced  effects  so  memorable 
to  all  generations  of  the  Christian  world. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Paul  had  left  Timothens  in  Macedonia,  had 
been  joined  by  him  in  Athens,  and  had  onee  more  parted  from  him,  though 
with  deep  reluctance  and  at  gpreat  self-sacrifice,  because  his  heart  yearned  for 
his  Thessalonian  converts,  and  he  had  been  twice  prevented  from  carrymg  out 
his  earnest  desire  to  visit  them  once  more.  After  doing  all  that  he  «ould  to 
comfort  and  support  them  in  their  many  trials,  Timotheus  had  returned,  in 
company  with  Silas,  to  Corinth,  and  doubtless  there  the  Apostle  had  talked 
with  them  long  and  earnestly  about  the  friends  and  brethren  who  had  been 
won  to  Christ  in  the  Macedonian  city.  There  was  deep  cause  for  thankfulness 
in  their  general  condition,  but  there  was  some  need  for  advice  and  consolation. 
Paul  could  not  send  Timothy  again.  There  was  other  work  to  be  done.  Other 
Churches  required  his  own  personal  services.  Nor  could  he  spare  the  com- 
panions of  his  toils  in  the  midst  of  a  city  which  demanded  his  whole  energy 
and  strength.  But  since  he  could  neither  come  to  the  Thessalonians  himself, 
nor  send  them  back  his  truest  and  dearest  f eUow-workers,  he  would  at  least 
write  to  them,  and  let  his  letter  supply,  as  far  as  possible,  the  void  created  by 
his  absence.  It  was  a  very  happy  Providence  which  inspired  him  with  this 
thought.  It  would  come  quite  naturally  to  him,  because  it  had  been  a  custom 
in  all  ages  for  Jewish  communities  to  correspond  with  each  other  by  means  of 
travelling  deputations,  and  because  the  prodigious  development  of  intercourse 
between  the  chief  dties  of  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia  rendered  it  easy  to  send  one 
or  other  of  the  brethren  as  the  bearer  of  his  missives.  And  epistolary 
correspondence  was  the  very  form  which  was  of  all  others  the  best 
adapted  to  the  Apostle*8  individuality.  It  suited  the  impetuosity  of 
emotion  which  could  not  have  been  fettered  down  to  the  composition  of 
formal  treatises.  It  could  be  taken  up  or  dropped  according  to  the 
necessities  of  the  occasion  or  the  feelings  of  the  writer.  It  permitted 
of  a  freedom  of  expression  which  was  far  more  intense  and  far  more 
natural  to  the  Apostle  than  the  regular  syllogisms  and  rounded  periods  of  a 
book.  It  admitted  something  of  the  tenderness  and  something  of  the 
familiarity  of  personal  intercourse.  Into  no  other  literary  form  could  he  have 
infused  that  intensity  which  made  a  Christian  scholar  truly  say  of  him  that  he 
alone  of  writers  seems  to  have  written,  not  with  fingers  and  pen  and  ink,  but 
with  his  very  heart,  his  very  feelings,  the  unbared  palpitations  of  his 
inmost  being ;  ^  which  made  Jerome  say  that  in  his  writings  the  words 
were  all  so  many  thunders ; '  which  made  Luther  say  that  his  expressions 
were  like  living  creatures  with  hands  and  feet.  The  theological  importance  of 
this  consideration  is  immense,  and  has,  to  the  deep  injury  of  the  Church,  been 

Amid  the  disordert  of  the  times,  letters  written  on  fugitive  materiulB  should  have  perished, 
especially  as  many  of  them  may  have  been  wholly  undoctrinal.  In  2  Thess.  iii  17  oould 
Pt.  Paul  say  S  i<m  mititXov  iv  wiaji  iirt<rroKg,  if  he  had  only  written  onet 

I  Casaubon,  Adirrtaria  ap,  Wof/.,  p.  135.  «  Jer.  ad  Pammach,  Ep.  48. 
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too  maeh  noglected.  Theologians  Iiare  treated  the  language  of  St.  Paul  as 
though  he  wrote  every  word  with  the  accuracy  of  a  dialectician,  with  the 
scrupulous  precbion  of  a  school-man,  with  the  rigid  formality  of  a  philosophic 
dogmatiat  His  Epistles  as  a  whole,  with  their  insoluble  antinomies,  resist 
this  impossible  and  injurious  method  of  dealing  with  them  as  absolutely  as 
does  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  epistolary  form  is  eminently  spontaneous, 
personal,  flexible,  emotional.  A  dictated  epistle  is  like  a  conversation  taken 
down  in  shorthand.  In  one  word,  it  best  enabled  Paul  to  be  himself,  and  to 
recall  most  vividly  to  the  minds  of  his  spiritual  children  the  tender,  suffering, 
inspired,  desponding,  terrible,  impassioned,  humble,  uncompromising  teacher, 
who  had  first  won  them  to  become  imitators  ^  of  himself  and  of  the  Lord,  and 
to  turn  from  hollow  ritualisms  or  dead  idols  to  serve  the  living  and  true  GU>d, 
ftnd  to  wait  for  His  Sou  from  heaven,  whom  He  raised  from  the  dead,  even 
Jesus  who  delivereth  us  from  the  coming  wrath. 

And  one  cause  of  this  vivid  freshness  of  style  which  he  imparted  to  his 
Epistles  was  the  fact  that  they  were,  with  few  if  any  excoptions,  not  deeply 
premeditated,  not  scholasticaUy  regular,  but  that  they  came  fresh  and  burning 
from  the  heart  in  all  the  passionate  sincerity  of  its  most  immediate  feelings. 
He  would  even  write  a  letter  in  the  glow  of  excited  feeling,  and  then  wait  with 
intense  anxiety  *for  news  of  the  manner  of  its  reception,  half  regretting,  or 
more  than  half  regretting,  that  he  had  ever  sent  it.'  Had  he  written  more 
formally  he  would  never  have  moved  as  he  has  moved  the  heart  of  the  world. 
Take  away  from  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  the  traces  of  passion,  the  invective, 
the  yearning  affection,  the  wrathful  denunciation,  the  bitter  sarcasm,  the  dis- 
tressful boasting,  the  rapid  interrogatives,  the  affectionate  entreaties,  the  frank 
colloquialisms,  the  personal  details — those  marks  of  his  own  personality  on 
every  page  which  have  been  ignorantly  and  absurdly  characterised  as  intense 
egotism—and  they  would  never  have  been,  as  they  are,  next  to  the  Psalms  of 
David,  the  dearest  treasures  of  Christian  devotion ;— next  to  the  four  Gospels 
the  most  cherished  text-books  of  Christian  faith.  We  cannot  but  love  a  man 
whose  absolute  sincerity  enables  us  to  feel  the  very  beatings  of  his  heart ;  who 
knows  not  how  to  wear  that  mask  of  reticence  and  Pharisaism  which  enables 
others  to  use  speech  only  to  conceal  their  thoughts ;  who,  if  he  smites  under 
the  fifth  rib,  will  smite  openly  and  without  a  deceitful  kiss ;  who  has  fair  blows 
but  no  precious  balms  that  break  the  head ;  who  has  the  feelings  of  a  man, 
the  language  of  a  man,  the  love,  the  hate,  the  scorn,  the  indignation  of  a  man ; 
who  is  no  envious  cynic,  no  calumnious  detractor,  no  ingenious  polisher  of 
plausible  hypocrisies,  no  mechanical  repeater  of  worn-out  shibboleths,  but  who 
will,  if  need  bo,  seize  his  pen  with  a  burst  of  tears  to  speak  out  the  very 
tiling  he  thinks ; '  who,  in  the  accents  of  utter  truthfulness  alike  to  friend  and 
to  enemy,  can  argue,  and  denounce,  and  expose,  and  plead,  and  pity,  and 
forgive ;  to  whose  triumphant  faith  and  transcendent  influence  has  been  due 

1  1  Thess.  L  6,  i^^vai,  not  "  followers,"  as  in  RV.  See  Exooraus  L,  on  "  The  Style 
of  St  Paul  as  Illustratiye  of  his  Character. 

3  2  Oor.  TiL  8.  *  2  Cor.  iL  4. 
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in  uo  small  measure  thai  fearless  and  glad  onthusiasm  whicb  pervaded  tHe 
life  of  the  early  Church. 

And  thus,  when  Timothy  had  told  him  all  that  he  had  obscnred  among  the 
brethren  of  Thessalonica,  we  may  foel  quite  sure  that,  while  his  heart  was  full 
of  fresh  solicitude,  he  would  write  to  guide  and  comfort  them,^  and  that  many 
days  would  not  elapse  before  he  had  dictated  the  opening  words : — 

*'  Paul,  and  Silranus,  and  Timotheus  to  the  Church  '  of  the  Thessaloniana 
in  Grod  the  Father  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  grace  to  yoa,  and  peace  [from 
God  our  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ '  ]." 

This  opening  address  is  in  itself  an  interes&g  illustration  of  St  FauFs  cha- 
racter. Though  his  letters  are  absolutely  his  own,  yet  with  that  shrinking  from 
personal  prominence  which  we  often  trace  in  him,  he  associates  with  himself  in 
the  introduction  not  only  the  dignified  Silas,^  but  even  the  youthful  Timothy;* 
and  in  these  his  earlier,  though  not  in  his  later  Epistles,  constantly  uses  "we** 
for  "  I.'*  By  **  we  '*  he  does  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  words  are  conjointly 
those  of  his  two  fellow-labourers,  since  he  adopts  the  expression  even  when  he 
can  only  bo  speaking  of  his  individual  self;*  but  he  is  actuated  by  that  sort  of 
modesty,  traceable  in  the  language  and  literature  of  all  nations,  which  dislikes 
the  needlessly  frequent  prominence  of  the  first  personal  pronoun.'  In  his 
letters  to  all  other  Churches,  except  to  the  Philippians,  to  whom  the  designa- 
tion was  needless,  ho  calls  himself  Paul  an  Apostle,  but  he  does  not  use  the 

1  That  the  external  evidence  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians 
is  amply  sufficient  may  be  seen  in  Alford,  iiL,  ProUgom, ;  Davidson,  IfUrodueL  i  19—28; 
Westcott,  On  the  Canon^  68,  n.,  168,  &o.  The  internal  evidence  derived  from  style,  &c, 
is  overwhelming  (Jowett,  i.  15 — 2G).  The  counter- argnments  of  Kern,  Schrader.  Baur. 
&c.,  founded,  as  usual,  alike  on  divergences  and  coincidences,  on  real  similarities  and 
supposed  discrepancies,  on  asserted  references  and  imaginary  contradictions  to  the  Acts, 
are  silently  met  in  the  text.  They  carry  no  conviction  with  them,  and  have  found  few 
followers^  Baur  {Pattl^  ii.  85—97),  to  a  great  extent,  furnishing  positive  arguments 
against  his  own  conclusion.  (See  Liinemann.  Br,  an  die  Thesaal.  10—15.)  Qrotiua, 
Ewald,  Baur,  Bunsen,  Davidson,  &c.,  consider  tnat  the  First  Epistle  is  really  the  second : 
hut  the  hypothesis  is  against  external  and  internal  evidence,  is  wholly  needless,  and 
creates  obvious  difficulties.  It  would  require  many  volumes  to  enter  into  all  these  dis- 
cussions for  every  Epistle ;  but  though  I  nave  no  space  for  that  here,  I  have  respectfully 
and  impartially  considered  the  difficulties  raised,  and  in  many  cases  shown  inadentally 
my  grounds  for  disregarding  them.  One  most  inimitable  mark  of  genuineness  is  the 
general  resemblance  of  tone  between  the  Einstle  and  that  written  ten  years  later  to  the 
other  chief  Macedonian  Church — Philippi.    (See  lightfoot  in  Smith's  BM,  Did.) 

'  So  in  1,  2  Thess.,  1,  2  Cor.,  and  Gal.     But  in  the  other  Epistles  roi(  oyibif. 

s  This  addition  is  probably  spurious.  It  belongs  to  2  Thess.  L  2,  and  was  added 
because  the  greeting  is  so  short.  As  we  have  now  reached  St.  Paul's  first  Epistle  I  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  Excursus  which  gives  the  Uncial  Manuscripts  of  the  Epistles,  tn/ro. 
Excursus  XX. 

<  Acts  XV.  22j  32,  S4. 

^  Silas  and  Timothy  are  associated  with  him  in  2  Thess. ;  Sosthenesin  1  Cor. ;  Timothy 
in  2  Cor.,  Phil.,  Col.,  and  Philem.  Paul  writes  in  his  own  name  only  to  the  Komans  and 
Laodiceans,  which  Churches  he  had  not  personally  visited.  Origen  says  that  the  oon* 
cunence  of  ^aul  and  Silas  flashed  out  the  lightning  of  these  Epistles  {Horn,  v.  in  Jerem, 
588  6). 

^  In  1  Thess.  iii.  2,  6,  and  in  Phil.  ii.  19,  Timothy  is  spoken  of,  though  associated 
with  Paul  in  the  greeting.     1  Thess.  ii  18,  *'we    .    .    even  I  PauL** 

7  ''We  "  is  chiefly  characteristic  of  1,  2  Then.  In  2  Thess.  Uie  only  passage  which 
relapses  into  **  I "  is  ii.  5. 
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iitle  directly  ^  to  the  Thessalonians,  because  Ids  claiin  to  it  in  Us  more  special 
sense  had  not  yet  been  challenged  by  insidious  Judaisers.^  In  his  five  earlier 
Epistles  he  always  addresses  *'the  Church;"  in  his  later  Epistles  "the  Saints," 
and  the  reason  for  this  is  not  clear ;'  but  to  all  Churches  alike  he  repeats  this 
opening  salutation,  "  Grace  and  peace."  ^  It  is  a  beautiful  and  remarkable 
blending  of  the  salutations  of  the  Jew  and  the  Greek,  the  East  and  the  West, 
with  their  predominant  ideals  of  calm  and  brightness.  The  solemn  greeting 
of  the  Jew  was  Shal6m,  '*  Peace  be  to  you ; "  the  lighter  greeting  of  the 
Greek  was  x«^P««*'>  **  Rejoice ; "  the  Church  of  Christ — ^possessed  of  a  joy  that 
defied  tribulaticm,  heir  to  a  peace  that  passeth  understanding — not  only  com- 
bined the  two  salutations,  but  infused  into  both  a  deeper  and  more  spiritual 
significance.^ 

After  this  salutation^  he  opens  his  letter  with  that  expression  of  thankful- 
ness on  their  behalf  which  he  addresses  eyen  to  the  Corinthians,  whose  deeds 
were  so  sad  a  contrast  to  their  ideal  title  of  saints,  and  wliich  is  never  wanting, 
except  in  the  burning  letter  to  the  apostatising  Galatians.  So  invariable  is 
this  characteristic  of  his  mind  and  style  that  it  has  acquired  a  technical 
description,  and  German  writers  call  it  the  Dankeagung  of  the  Epistles.^  It 
was  no  mere  insincere  compliment  or  rhetorical  artifice.  Those  to  whom  he 
wrote,  however  much  they  might  sink  below  their  true  ideal,  were  still  converts, 
were  a  Church,  were  saints,  were  brethren.  There  might  be  weak,  there  might 

1  See  1  Thess.  ii.  6. 

s  It  would  have  been  inappropriate  in  the  private  note  to  Fhflemon. 

s  Another  slight  peculiuity  it  that  in  his  first  two  Epistles  he  Ba3r8  "the  Chnroh  of 
the  Thessalonians ;"  whereas  in  the  next  three  he  prefers  toe  expression  "  the  Church  in  " 
such  and  such  a  city.    This  mav  be  a  mere  trifle. 

'*  In  his  Pastoral  Epistles  he  adds  the  word  ^A«o?,  "mercy."  We  may  thus  sum 
up  the  peculiarities  of  the  salutations  :—i.  "An  Apostle, **  in  all  except  Philem.  and 
PhD.  iL  "To  the  Church,"  in  1, 2  Thess.,  1,  2  Cor.,  Gal.  iiL  "To  the  Church  of  the," 
L  2  Thess. ;  but  "to  the  Church  which  is  «n,"  1,  2  Cor.,  GaL  In  all  other  Epistlee 
'^To  the  tainti,"  iv.  "Grace  and  peace,"  in  all  but  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  which  have 
"  Grace,  merest  and  peace." ^ 

'  Xipic,  quae  est  principium  omnis  boni ;  «tpiH»  quae  est  finale  bononun  omnium 
(Tho.  Aqnio.). 

*  The  Epistle,  which  is  mainly  personal  and  practical,  mav  be  analysed  as  follows : — 
L  i. — ^iiL  Historical ;  IL  iv.,  r.  Hortatory ;  each  ending  with  a  prayer.  (I.)  i.  1.  Brief 
greeting.  L  2—10.  Thanksgiving  for  their  conversion  and  holiness,  ii.  1 — 12,  Appeal 
to  Uiem  as  to  the  character  of  his  ministry,  ii.  13—16.  Renewed  expression  of  thimks* 
giving;  for  their  constancy  under  persecutions,  and  bitter  complaint  of  the  Jews.  iL 
17 — ^iii.  10.  His  i>ersonal  feelings  towards  them,  and  the  visit  of  Timothy.  iiL  11—13. 
His  prayer  for  them.  (H.)  iv.  1—3.  Warning  against  impurity,  iv.  9.  10.  Exhortation 
to  Motherly  love ;  and  11, 12,  honourable  dilis;ence.  iv.  13— v.  11.  The  only  doctrinal 
port  of  the  Epistle,  iv.  18 — ^18.  Consolation  about  the  dead.  v.  1—11.  Duty  of  watch- 
fulness, since  the  Lord's  advent  is  near,  and  the  time  uncertain,  v.  12—15.  Their  duties 
to  one  another.  16 — 22.  Spiritual  exhortations.  23,  24.  His  pravcr  for  them.  25—28. 
Last  words  and  blessing.  The  Epistle  is  characterised  by  simplicity  of  style,  and  tho 
absenoe  of  controversy  and  of  developed  doctrine.  Its  keynote  is  "  hope,"  as  the  keynote 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  is     joy.** 

7  Ewald,  Die  Sendschretben  de»  Ap,  Patdtu,  19,39,  ke.  It  may  perhaps  be  urged  that 
some  of  these  peculiarities  may  be  due  to  the  ordinary  stereotyped  formula  of  correspon- 
dence in  the  humbler  classes.  Thus,  in  papyrus  rolls  of  the  British  Museum  (edited  for 
the  Trustees  by  J.  Forshall),  we  find  such  phrases  as  cti}  &if «««  roU  0*oU  wxmivii  SiarcAM,  and 
even,  apparently,  vofi  aut  mrrht  nmCw  votovu«Mc.  But  St.  PauVs  incessant  variations  show 
how  little  he  was  inclined  to  mere  formula. 
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be  false,  there  might  be  sinful  members  among  them*  but  as  a  body  they  were 
washed  and  sanctified  and  justified,  and  the  life  of  even  those  who  were  nn- 
worUiy  of  their  high  vocation  yet  presented  a  faTonrable  contrast  to  the  ttres 
of  the  heathen  around  them.  But  the  expression  of  thankfulness  on  behalf 
of  the  Thessalonians  b  peculiarly  full  and  earnest.  It  is  an  overflow  of 
heartfelt  gratitude,  as  indeed  the  special  characteristic  of  the  letter  is  its  sweet- 
nc8s.i  St.  Paul  tells  them  that  he  is  always  giving  thanks  to  Qod  for  them  all, 
mentioning  them  in  his  prayers,  filled  with  the  ever-present  memory  of  the 
activity  of  their  faith,  the  energy  of  their  love,  the  patience  of  their  hope.* 
He  reminds  them  of  the  power  and  fulness  and  spiritual  imction  which  had 
accompanied  his  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  how  they  had  become^  imitators* 
of  him  and  of  Christ  with  such  spiritual  gladness  in  the  midst  of  such  deep 
affliction^  that  they  had  become  models  to  all  the  Churches  of  Northern  and 
Southern  Greece,  and  their  faith  had  been  as  a  trumpet-blast^  through  all  the 
Mediterranean  coasts.  So  universally  was  their  belief  in  God  known  and 
spread  abroad,  that  tliere  was  no  need  for  St.  Paul  or  his  companions  to  tell 
how  they  had  worked  at  Thessalonica,  because  every  one  had  heard  of  their 
conversion  from  idolatry  to  belief  in  the  very  and  living  Gk)d,^  And  to  the 
wutlng  for  the  return  of  that  risen  Saviour  who  delivereth  us  from  the  coming 
wrath.® 

He  appeals  to  them,  therefore,  as  to  unimpeachable  witnesses  of  the 
earnestness  of  his  visit  to  them,  and  of  the  boldness  with  which  he  had  faced 
the  dangers  of  Thessalonica,  after  such  recent  and  painful  experience  of  tho 

1  "  Habet  haec  Epistola  meram  quandam  dulcedinom  "  (Bengel). 

>  Of.  GaL  v.  6.  Thus  in  the  very  first  lines  which  we  possess  from  lus  pen  we  meet 
with  his  fundamental  trilogy  of  Christian  ^drtues— faith,  hope,  love.  Of.  v.  S;  Col. 
L  4 ;  Eph.  i.  16.  18 ;  iii.  17, 18,  20,  &c     See  Reuss,  TfUol.  Chi-U,  ii  240. 

'  St.  Paul,  like  many  emotional  and  impressible  writers,  is  constantly  haunted  by 
the  same  word,  which  he  then  repeats  again  and  again— ^iciicou$rrc<r<ri  vt^ni-ni  ky^^vixnrw. 
aKm>6m9<n.  He  uses  the  verb  yivotuu  no  less  than  eight  times,  although,  as  Bishop 
Ellicott  points  out,  it  only  occurs  twelve  times  in  all  the  test  of  the  New  Testament, 
except  in  quotations  from  the  LXX.  *'  Un  mot  Vobsdde,  il  le  ramdne  dans  une  pAge  k  tout 
propos.  Ce  n'est  pas  de  la  st(^rilit6 :  c*est  de  la  contention  de  Tesprit  et  une  complete 
insouciance  de  la  correction  du  style  "  (Renan,  p.  233). 

*  nnLifuu,  E.V.  "followers." 

*  L  6.  The  reader  will  notice  the  exquisite  originality  of  conception  in  the  words 
CK  tfAi'^i  voAAq  lurk  xapai  iTrcv^uirot  'Aytov.  It  is  no  rhetori^  oxymoron,  but  the  sign  of 
a  new  fieon  in  the  world's  history. 

"  i.  8,  efiSx^r^'  ^  «''*  (raAiriyyiK  Xofiirpbv  4xov<'^  (Theoph.).  Admitting  for  the  warmth 
of  feeling  wnich  dictated  the  exrtreslou,  it  suggests  no  difficulty  when  we  remember  that 
a  year  may  have  elapsed  since  his  visit,  and  that  Thessalonica  was  "  posita  in  gremio 
imperii  Bomani"  (Cio.),  and  stood  "on  a  level  with  Corinth  and  Ephesus  in  its  share 
of  the  commerce  of  the  Levant." 

7  i.  10,  'AAi)0i>Y  (1  John  V.  20).  Zmkti  as  contrasted  with  dead  men  and  idols  (Wisd. 
xiv.  15 ;  GaL  iv.  8),  which  are  mere  clUtm,**  nullities "  (Lev.  xix.  4),  and  fuibhdltiiu 
**  vapours."  The  expression  shows  that  the  Thessalonian  Church  was  mainly  composed 
of  GentUes,  which  accords  with  Acts  xvii.  4,  if  we  read  koX  'eaAi|i«»k  {tuproy  p.  288).  If  we 
omit  KOi  there  i&  still  no  contradiction,  for  obviously  many  Gentiles,  especially  women, 
were  converted,  and  even  the  proselytes  had  once  been  idolaters. 

*  Not  as  in  E.  v.,  "who  ddivtred  {pv6tLevop)  ui  from  the  wrath  to  come**  (jpx«^/nfc, 
not  M«AAav«i|t).  The  deliverance  is  continuous  ("Christus  nos  temel  Uvrpiiraro  semper 
pvcroi  ** —  Bengel) ;  the  wrath  works  as  a  normal  law  (i.  1 — 10). 
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outrages  of  Philippi.  It  has  been  evident,  even  through  these  opening  sen- 
tences of  thanksgiving,  that  there  is  in  his  words  an  undercurrent  of  allusion 
to  some  who  would,  if  they  could,  have  given  a  very  different  account  of  his 
conduct  and  motives.^  These  appeals  to  their  knowledge  of  the  life  and 
character  and  behaviour  of  Paul  and  his  two  fellow-missionaries  would  have 
been  needless  if  they  had  never  been  impugned.  But  it  is  easy  to  understand 
that  alike  the  Jews  in  their  eagerness  to  win  back  the  few  members  of  the 
synagogue  who  had  joined  the  brethren,  and  the  Gentiles  vexed  at  the  silent 
rebuke  against  their  own  sins,  would  whisper  calumnies  about  the  new  teachers, 
and  try  to  infuse  into  others  their  own  suspicions.  The  cities  of  that  age 
swarmed  with  every  kind  and  denomination  of  quack  and  impostor.  Might 
not  these  three  poor  Jews — ^that  silent  and  dignified  elder,  the  shy,  gentle 
youth,  and  the  short  enthusiast  of  mean  aspect — ^might  they  not  be  only  a 
new  variety  of  the  genus  goes — ^like  the  wandering  Galli  and  worshippers  of 
Isis,  or  Chaldaei,  or  Mathematici,  or  priests  of  Mithras  P  *  Were  they  not  a 
somewhat  suspicious-looldng  trio  ?  What  was  their  secret  object  P  Was  it  with 
sinister  motives  that  they  gathered  into  their  communities  these  vndows  and 
maidens  P  Were  they  not  surreptitiously  trying  to  get  hold  of  money  P  or 
might  it  not  be  their  own  exaltation  at  which  they  were  aiming  P — Now 
there  were  some  charges  and  attacks  which,  in  after  days,  as  we  shall  see, 
filled  Paul  with  bitter  indignation;  but  insinuations  of  this  nature  he  can 
afford  to  answer  very  calmly.  Such  calumnies  were  too  preposterous  to  be 
harmful;  such  innuendos  too  malevolent  to  be  believed.  In  order  to  disprove 
them  he  had  but  to  appeal  at  once  to  notorious  facts ;  and,  indeed,  no  elaborate 
disproof  was  needed,  for  his  Thessalonian  friends  knew,  and  Qod  was  witness,^ 
that  there  had  been  no  deceit,  no  undeanuess,  no  base  motives,  no  secret 
avarice,  no  desire  to  win  faA'our,  no  fawning  flattery  in  the  exhortations  of  the 
missionaries.  They  had  come,  not  for  selfishness,  but  for  sacrifice ;  not  for 
glory,  but  to  pour  out  their  hearts'  tenderness,  and  spend  their  very  lives  for 
the  sake  of  their  converts,^  cherishing  them  as  tenderly  ^  as  a  nursing  mother 
fosters  heir  children  in  her  warm  bosom,^  yet  waiving  their  own  rights,  and 
taking  nothing  whatever  from  them,  nor  laying  the  smallest  burden  upon 
them.'    The  brethren  knew  that  while  they  were  preaching  they  regarded 

1 1  Thess.  it  6,  9.  These  phrases  are  not  accounted  for  by  contrast  with  heathen 
deceptions.  The  vf&ir  Totc  iriorevowtr  of  verse  10  means  "  though  othen  did  not  so  regard 
our  conduct." 

2  Hausrath,  p.  300 ;  iiivoi  KaX  -yrfiim  (Theopk) ;iLS,iv  MAv(2  Cor.  ii.  17;  iv.  2;  xi.  13). 
litaBa^Ca  may  only  mean  *Mmpure  motives  {eg,,  covetousness ;  cf.  2  Cor.  xL  8 ;  1  Tim. 
iiL  8;  Titus  i.  7);  "Unlauterkeit,  BeimiscUung  menschlicher  Begehmisse"  (Ewald); 
verse  5,  vA<or«^ia  (Acts  xx.  33;  1  Cor.  ix.  15;  2  Cor.  xiL  14). 

» 1  Thess.  ii.  5. 

<  iL  8,  f<j7.  oiutf^tvoi,  M.  A,  B,  C,  D,  B,  F,  G,  "clinging  to  you;**  wpwit^iUvQi  (Theopk ) ; 
«rrcx^«vei  vfA«v  ((Bcumen. ). 

» il  7,  JTUM,  found  also  in  2  Tun.  ii  24.  The  nfvioi  of  M*  B,  0,  D,  F,  G,  is  an  obvious 
instance  of  mere  homoeoteleuton. 

•  ii  7,  OaXirj}, 

7  Jk  fl^t  cTi^flu,  "  oneri  esse  *'  (Vulg.).  It  may  mean  to  be  dictatorial  (iroAAi}«  ianKav^M 
tqiiftj  Cnrys.)^  but  see  verse  9  ;  2  Cor.  xi.  9;  xii.  16 ;  2  Tbess.  iii.  8. 
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their  mission  as  a  glorious  privilege ;  ^  and  because  tbeir  one  dcsiro  was  to 
please  God,  they  endured  and  laboured  *  night  and  day '  to  win  their  own 
bread,  setting  blameless  examples  of  holiness  towards  God,  and  righteousness 
towards  men,  and  all  the  while  exhorting  their  followers  one  by  one  *  to  live 
lives  worthy  of  God  and  of  the  kingdom  of  His  Christ.* 

And  this  was  why,  thank  Grod,  the  Thessalonians  had  accepted  their  preach- 
ing for  what  it  was — a  divine  and  not  a  human  message;  and  had  borne 
suffering  at  the  hands  of  their  Gkntilo  neighbours  with  the  same  exemplary 
courage  as  the  Churches  of  Judsea,  who  in  like  manner  had  been  persecuted 
by  the  Jews.  And  here  Paul,  as  he  so  constantly  does,  "  goes  off  at  a  word*' 
The  mere  incidental  mention  of  Jews  makes  him  digress  to  denounce  them, 
writing  as  he  did  in  the  very  heat  of  those  conflicts  which  ended  in  his  indig- 
nant withdrawal  from  their  synagogue  at  Corinth,  and  recalling  the  manner 
in  which  these  murderers  of  the  Lord  and  of  the  Prophets,'  displeasing  ^  to 
God  and  the  common  enemies  of  man,*  chased  him  from  city  to  city,  and  tried 
to  prevent  his  mission  to  tho  G^tiles.  And  it  is  thus,  he  says,  that  they 
are  always  fiUing  up  the  measure  of  guilt,  and  the  wrath  came  upon  them  to 
the  end — ^potentially  overtook  them — in  that  sudden  consummation  of  their 
sins.  Their  very  sin,  he  seems  to  say,  in  hindering  the  proclamation  of  the 
Gospel,  was  itself  their  punishment;  their  wrath  against  Christ  was  Gh)d's  wrath 
against  them ;  their  dementation  would  be,  and  was,  their  doom.* 

And  having  been  thus  diverted  by  his  feeling  of  indignation  against  them 

1  ii. LMoKinl^iuihi.  * ii.  9,  x^irof,  " active  toU ; " fUxOot, "steady endoranoe of  toiL" 
>  St.  Paul  uses  the  ordinary  Hebrew  expression  (iii.  10;  2  Thess.  iii  8,  to,),  which 
arose  from  the  notion,  fotind  in  an  old  border  oath,  that  **  Qod  made  the  earth  in  six  days 
and  seven  nights."  Hence  too  the  term  yvxH^Mpov,  St.  Luke,  writing  in  his  own.  penon. 
says,  '*  day  and  night "  (Acts  ix.  24).  The  tact  that  there  were  wealthy  and  distinguiabed 
women  among  the  proselytes  (Acts  xvii.  4)  made  this  self-denial  the  mom  strildng. 

*  ii  11,    ira.  ittaurrov  vftwy.      Cluysostom  says,   fii^i  cr  TOOt>vTw  wk^i  nifi^va  vopaAtmlF  ; 

but  probably  the  Ohristians  in  Tnessalonica  would  have  made  an  exceedini^y  small 
modem  parish. 
» ii.  1-12. 

•  Omit  Uiwt,  1^  A,  B,  D,  &0.  "  Suos  adjectio  est  haeretici  **  (i.e.,  of  Haroion)— Tert. 
adv.  Marc  v.  15. 

7  itii  opevxtfrrwr.  The  ^)}>  though  "  the  prevailing  New  Testament  combination  with 
the  partidple  **  (EUioott),  is  slightly  less  severe  than  if  he  had  used  obx. 

"  The  momentary  exacerbation  against  the  Jews  in  the  mind  of  St.  Paul  must  hava 
been  unusually  intense  to  wring  from  him  such  words  as  these.  We  almost  seem  to  oatoh 
the  echo  of  the  strong  condemnation  uttered  against  them  by  Gentiles  as  a  God-detested 
race,  who  hated  all  men  ("ocftum  gentrU  humani"—TtM.  iT.  v.  5 ;  Juv.  SaL  xiv.  100), 
and  such  a  view  of  them  (which  Lttnemann  here  fails  to  overthrow)  must  have  caused  a 
deep  ^ng  to  one  who  remained  at  heart  a  genuine  patriot.  (See  Rom.  ix.  1—5.)  But 
the  triumph  of  the  Jews  over  the  impious  attempts  of  Caligula  had  caused  a  great  reoru- 
descence  of  fanaticism  among  them. 

'  ii  II — 16.  Baur,  in  arguing  that  this  could  only  have  been  written  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jenuuilem,  makes  a  double  mistake.  First,  he  takes  i^$afftv  in  the  sense  of 
i^fioKtv  (like  the  E.  Y.  **ha$  come  "),  which  is  the  erroneous  gloss  of  B,  D ;  and  secondly, 
he  does  not  see  the  ethical  conception  which  I  have  here  tried  to  bring  out.  The  wrath  of 
God  found  its  full  consummation  in  the  fulness  of  their  criminality  (Matt.  xxviL  25): 
the  fiat  of  their  doom  had  then  gone  forth.  It  was  not  finally  consummated  till  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem,  eighteen  years  later,  but  signs  were  already  obvious  that  it4  execution 
would  not  long  be  delayed.  To  the  prescient  eye  of  St.  Paul  the  commencing  troubles 
in  Palestine — and  the  recent  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Rome— wotUd  be  ample  to 
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from  the  topic  of  self-defence— on  which,  indeed,  nothing  more  was  necessary 
to  bo  said — ho  goes  on  to  tell  them  that  regarding  them  as  his  glory  and  joy 
and  crown  of  boasting  ^  at  the  coming  of  Christ — ^feeling,  in  his  absence  from 
them,  like  a  father  bereaved  of  his  children  ^ — he  had  twice  purposed  to  come 
to  them,  and  had  twice  been  hindered  by  Satan.^  He  had,  however,  done  the 
next  best  thing  he  could.  He  had  parted  from  Timothy  in  Athens,  and  sent 
him  to  prevent  them  from  succumbing  ^  to  those  fierce  afflictions,  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  which  they  had  been  faithfully  forewaVued;  and  to  ascertain  their 
faith,  as  shown  by  the  dubious  result  of  too  definite  temptations.*  When 
^mothy  rejoined  him  at  Corinth,  the  news  which  he  had  brought  back  was 
80  reassuring— he  was  able  to  give  so  good  an  account  of  their  faith,  and  love, 
and  steadfastness,  and  affection — that  it  had  cheered  the  Apostle  in  the  midst 
of  his  own  heavy  afflictions,  and  been  to  him  like  a  fresh  spring  of  life.  No 
thanks  to  Gk>d  could  be  too  hearty  for  this  blessing,  and  it  added  intensity  to 
hb  prayer  that  Qod  would  yet  enable  him  to  come  and  see  them,  and  to  perfect 
all  deficiencies  of  their  faith.  He  concludes  this  historic  or  personal  section 
of  his  Epistle  with  the  fervent  prayer  that  Grod  would  deepen  the  spirit  of 
love  which  already  prevailed  among  them,  and  so  enable  them  to  stand  before 
Him  in  bkmeless  holiness  at  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  with  all  His  saints.* 
From  these  earnest  and  loving  messages  he  turns  to  the  practical  part  of 
his  letter.  He  beseeches'  and  exhorts  them  not  to  be  stationary,  but  to 
advance  more  and  more  in  that  Christian  course  which  he  had  marked  out 
for  them.  And  then  he  enters  on  those  special  injunctions  which  he  knew  to 
be  most  needful    First  and  foremost  he  puts  the  high  virtue  of  purity. 

Jmiify  liis  expression.  In  the  true  prophetic  spirit  he  regards  the  inevUoMe  as  the 
actual.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  St.  Paul  may  be  alluding  to  the  great  discourse  of 
Christ(^Iatt.  xxiiL37— 39;  xxiv.  6, 16.  Cf.  Rom.  l  18;  Dan.  ix.  24). 

>  Eaek.  xvi.  12  (LXX. ).  s  ii.  17,  iirop^i<r«^rm  i^*  ^£r. 

*  Once  apparently  at  Beroea,  once  at  Athens.  The  Satanic  hindrance  may  have  been 
in  Bercea  Jewish  persecutions,  in  Athens  feeble  health.  (Gf.  Rom.  xy.  22. )  He  is  writing 
to  Grentile  converts,  to  whom  it  will  be  observed  that  he  does  not  addnce,  in  either 
^istle,  a  single  quotation  from  the  Old  Testament,  with  which  they  oould  have  been 
as  yet  but  little  familiar ;  but  the  immediate  reference  of  trials,  sickness,  and  hindrances 
to  Satan  is  found  to  this  day  in  all  Oriental  forms  of  speech.  Even  in  the  Bible  the 
term  Satan  is  sometimes  applied  to  ''anv  adversary''  or  "opposing  inflnenoe"  (cf. 
1  Chron.  xxi.  1  with  2  Sam.  xxiv.  1).  "The  deviL'*  oSUfiokos,  as  distinguished  from 
unclean  spirits,  UitiAvta^  is  only  used  by  St.  Paid  in  Eph.  iv.  27;  vL  11;  and  three  times 
in  the  letters  to  Timothy.  Where  he  regarded  the  hindrance  as  Satanic  he  carries  out 
his  purpose  another  time,  but  where  it  is  a  divine  prohibition  (Acts  xvi  6,  7)  he  finally 
gjtvet  it  up.    Acts  xxi.  4  is  only  an  apparent  exception. 

*  He  here  uses  the  metaphor  caivtaeai,  derived  from  the  fawning  cowardice  of  frightened 
animals ;  elsewhere  he  uses  the  metaphor  vriXktirBai,  **  to  furl  the  sails  in  a  high  wind." 
He  calls  Timothy  "  a  fellow-worker  with  God"  (cwi^  rov  e«ov,  D),  an  expression  only 
altered  in  the  MSS.  because  of  its  boldness  (1  Gor.  ilL  9;  2  Gor.  vi.  1). 

*  iiL  5,  fi^  WHf  ctrcipao'ci'    .     .    .    icat  cU  Kcvby  y/yi|rac. 

*  ii  17— ui  13.  Parousia  occurs  six  times  in  these  two  Epistles,  and  only  besides  in 
I  Cor.  XV.  2X  The  word  "  advent "  is  said  to  occur  first  in  T^rt.  Dt  Reau^reck  24.  The 
'*  saints  '*  seems  to  be  a  reference,  not  to  angels  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  7;  Matt,  xvi  27;  Jude  14,  k/c,\ 
because  St.  Paul  does  not  use  this  term  of  angels  {kedothim,  Ps.  cxxxix.  7),  but  to  those 
mentioned  in  iv.  16;  1  Cor.  vi  2. 

7  jp*»r^ficy,  as  in  V.  12;  2  Thess.  ii  1 ;  only  elsewhere  to  his  other  Macedonian 
Church  (Phil.  iv.  3). 
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These  converts  had  but  recently  been  called  ont  of  a  heathenism  which  looked 
very  lightly  on  the  sins  of  the  iiesh.  The  mastery  over  lifelong  habits  of 
cormption  was  not  to  be  won  in  a  day.  They  were  still  in  danger  of  relaps* 
ing  into  sensual  crime.  It  was  necessary  to  remind  them  that,  however  small 
might  be  the  censnre  which  Grentiles  attached  to  fornication,^  and  even  to 
yet  darker  and  deadlier  sins,'  they  were  in  direct  opposition  to  the  command, 
and  would  immediately  deserve  the  retribution  of  that  God  whose  will  was 
thoir  sanctification,  and  who  laid  on  them  the  duty,  however  difficult,  of  ac- 
quiring a  secure  and  tranquil  mastery  over  their  body  and  its  lusts.'  If  then 
any  one  among  them  professed  to  despise  these  precepts  as  though  they  wore 
merely  those  of  the  Apostle,  he  must  now  be  reminded  that  he  was  thereby 
despising,  not  any  human  teacher,  but  Gk)d,  who  called  them,  not  for  un- 
deiuiliness,  but  in  sanotification,^  and  by  giving  them  His  Holy  Spirit,  not 
only  deepened  the  duty,  but  also  inspired  them  with  the  power  to  sanctify  His 
Temple  in  their  hearts.^ 

The  next  Ohristian  virtue  of  which  he  speaks  is  brotherly  love.  He  feels 
it  unnecessary  to  do  so,^  for  Qod  Himself  had  taught  them  both  to  recognise 
that  duty  and  to  put  it  in  practice,  not  only  towards  the  members  of  their 
own  church,  but  towards  all  Macedonian  Christians  (vs.  9, 10). 

Farther,  they  should  make  it  their  ambition  to  be  quiet,'  working  with 

I  do.  pro  Caelio,  48;  Hor.  Sat.  I.  ii.  82;  Ter.  AddpJi.  L  il.  21;  Jer.  Ep.  77;  Ang. 
JDe  Civ,  Dei,  xiv.  18. 

'  Ver.  7,  ov  .  .  .  ciri  ijcaBapaiq  oAX*  ip  ayuurfUf. 

'  iv.  4.  The  exact  meaning  of  tlUvat.  imwrtov  viiStp  ih  cavroO  o'kcvoc  rrav^,  K.r.X.,  must 
remain  uncertain.  It  is  vrongly  translated  in  the  KY.  '*  that  every  one  of  you  riioold 
know  ho«r  to  pot$e$»  his  vessel,"  i^.,  for  Krwrtoi  is  *'  to  acquire,  '*  I  have  given  what  would 
be  a  very  fine  and  forcible  meaning  of  the  words,  but  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  certain 
that  vKfvot  means  "bodv"  (cf.  2  Cor.  iv.  7,  Chrys.,  Theoph.,  CEcumen.,  Theod.,  Tert., 
and  most  modem  writers).  I  regard  it,  however,  as  by  far  the  most  probable  interpreta- 
tion (cf.  1  Sam.  xxL  5 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  7\.  So  iy^iop  is  used  for  **body  **  m  Philo,  and  vat  in 
Latin  writers  (see  Cic.  T,  Di$p.,  i.  22 ;  Lucr,  iiL  44).  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  and 
Augustine  make  it  mean  *'  his  own  wife ; "  and  then  it  would  be  a  recommendation  to 
the  spirit  of  chastity  at  once  preserved  and  continued  in  a  holy  marriage  (Heb.  iiL  4). 
This  view  has  been  recently  adopted  by  De  Wette,  Schott,  &c,  as  it  was  by  Aquinas 
and  Estius.  In  favour  of  it  are  the  Hebrew  ^  for  wife  (see  Rabbinic  instances  in 
Schoettgen,  Hor.  Hebr.,  ad  loc.)t  and  the  phrase  KraT^aiywiuKa  (Eedus.  xxxvL  29.  Cf. 
Eph.  V.  28;  lOor.  vii  2;  1  Pet.  iii.  7).  But  would  the  Thessalonians,  whose  women 
held  a  much  hixher  and  freer  position  than  Oriental  women,  have  been  aware  of  tiiis 
somewhat  repulsive  Orientalism  ?  Would  the  use  of  it  have  been  worthy  of  St.  Paul's 
refinement  ?  and  is  he  not^  as  Theodoret  observes,  speaking  to  celibates  and  to  women  as 
well  as  to  men? 

*  Leg,  iiiwra,  M.  B,  D,  E,  F,  G. 

*  iv.  1—8.  The  dark  warning  of  iv.  6  is  lost  in  the  E.  Y.,  because,  though  it  would 
be  but  too  intelligible  to  Pagan  converts,  St.  Paul  veils  it  under  the  delicate  euphemisms, 

.  the  honeita  apotiopeiis,  familiar  to  his  sensitive  refinement  (cf.  1  Cor.  v.  1,  2 ;  2  Cor.  viL  11, 
&c ;  Eph.  V.  3^  12).  At  any  rate,  the  Greek  oonunentators,  who  would  here  be  most 
likely  to  see  his  meaning,  take  him  to  mean  not  onlv  adultery,  but  yet  deeper  abvsses  of 
wickedness.  It  cannot  be  "  business,"  which  would  be  roi«  vpayfuioty.  (See  Ddlinger, 
Judenth,  u.  HdderUh,) 

^  This  sort  of  vapi^f i^u  (or  praeteritio),  noticed  here  by  Theophvlact,  is  a  rhetorical 
fiffure  characteristic  of  St.  Paul's  kindliness  (see  v.  1 ;  2  Cor.  ix.  1 :  Philem.  19).  But  tiie 
p Srase  also  implies  that  it  is  easier  to  teach  Christian  virtue  than  to.eradicate  habitual  vice. 

7  One  of  St.  Paul's  happy  turns  of  expression  (oxymoron^  Rom.  xii.  11 ;  cf.  Isa.  xxx.  7). 
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tbeir  own  hands,^  and  not  to  meddle  with  others,  and  not  to  rely  on  the 
assiatanoe  of  others,  bnt  to  present  to  the  outer  world  a  spectacle  of  honour- 
able and  active  independence  (vs.  11, 12). 

And  now,  by  these  moral  exhortations,  by  thus  recalling  them  from  over- 
eschatological  excitement  to  the  quiet  fulfilment  of  the  personal  duties  which 
lay  nearest  at  hand,  he  has  prepared  the  way  for  the  removal  of  a  serious 
doubt  which  had  troubled  some  of  them.  Since  he  left  them  there  had  been 
deaths  in  the  little  community,  and  these  deaths  had  been  regarded  by  some 
of  the  survivors  with  a  peculiar  despondency.  They  had  been  taught  again 
and  again  to  hope  for,  to  look  unto,  the  coming  of  Christ.  That  blessed 
Praseuce  was  to  bo  for  them  the  solution  of  all  perplexities,  the"righting 
of  all  wrongs,  the  consolation  for  all  sufferings.  What  the  hopes  of  the 
birth  of  the  Messiah  had  been  to  the  Jew,  that  the  hope  of  His  return  with 
all  His  saints  was  to  the  early  Christian.  And  it  was  natural  that  such  a 
topic  should  be  prominent  in  the  addresses  to  a  church  which,  from  its  very 
foundation,  had  been,  and  for  years  eontinued  to  be,  peculiarly  afflicted.' 
What,  then,  was  to  be  said  about  those  who  had  died,  and  therefore  had  not 
seen  the  promise  of  Christ's  coming  P  What  could  be  said  of  those  whose 
life  had  ended  like  the  common  life  of  men — ^no  wrongs  righted,  no  miseries 
ecmaoledP  Had  not  they  been  beguiled  of  their  promise,  disappointed  in 
their  hope,  deceived,  even,  as  to  the  event  on  which  they  had  fixed  their 
faith  ?  And  if  tliey,  why  not  others  ?  If  the  dead  were  thus  frustrated  in 
their  expectation,  why  might  not  the  living  be  P  St.  Paul  has  already  g^ven 
them  the  advice  which  would  prevent  them  from  brooding  too  much  on  that 
one  uncertain  moment  of  Christ's  coming.  He  has  bidden  them  be  pure,  and 
loving,  and  diligent,  and  live  their  daily  lives  in  simple  honour  and  faithful- 
ness. He  would  have  eminently  approved  the  quiet  good  sense  of  that 
president  of  the  Puritan  assembly,  who,  when  a  dense  darkness  came  on, 
and  some  one  proposed  that  they  should  adjourn  because  it  might  be  the 
beginning  of  the  Day  of  Judgment,  proposed  rather  that  candles  should  bo 
lighted,  because  if  it  was  to  be  the  Day  of  Judgment,  they  could  not  be  found 
better  employed  tlian  in  the  quiet  transaction  of  duty.  But  Paul  does  not 
leave  his  converts  in  their  perplexity  about  their  departed  friends.  He  tells, 
them,  in  words  which  have  comforted  millions  of  mourners  since,  not  to  sor- 
row as  those  that  have  no  hope,'  for  that  *'  if  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and 

1  Thia  ihowB  that  the  Thessalonian  converts  were  mainly  artisans. 
«  2  Ck)r.  vii  5. 

s  That  the  Oentiles  were  at  this  time,  as  a  rule,  despondent  in  their  views  of  death. 
In  spite  of  dim  hopes  and  splendid  guesses,  is  certain.  Moi-tuus  neo  ad  Deos,  nee  ad 
homines  aoceptus  est"  {Corp,  Inter,  i.  118;  Boiasier,  La  Rd.  Rom,  L  304,  «g.).  See, 
for  the  more  ancient  Greek  view,  jEsch.  Eumen.  648,  &c.  The  shade  of  Achilles  says  to 
Ulysses  in  Hades : 

*' '  Talk  not  of  reigning  in  this  dolorous  gloom, 
Kor  think  vain  worcb/  he  cried, '  can  ease  my  doom ; 
Bettor  by  tax  lahoriously  to  bear 
A  weight  of  woes,  and  breathe  the  vital  air 
Blare  to  the  meanest  hind  that  begs  his  bread, 
Than  reign  the  sceptred  monarch  of  the  dead.' " 
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rose  again,  even  so  them  also  which  had  been  laid  asleep  by.Jeens  will  Qod 
bring  with  Him."^  He  eren  enters  into  details.  He  tells  them  '*  by  the  word 
of  the  Lord  "^  that  death  wonid  practically  make  no  difference  whaterer  be- 
tween the  living  and  the  dead,  for  that  in  the  tremendous  " NOW*'  of  the  Day 
of  Judgment'  the  Lord  Himself  should  descend  from  heaven  with  a  cry  of 
aummonSi  with  the  voice  of  the  archangel,^  and  with  the  trump  of  God,^  and 
that  then  the  dead  in  Christ  should  rise  first,  and  we  who  are  alive  and 
remain*  be  caught  up  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air,  and  so  be  for  ever  with 
Him.    **  Wherefore,"  he  says,  **  comfort  one  another  with  these  words."' 

But  when  should  this  be  ? — ^after  what  period,  at  what  critical  moment  P* 
That  was  a  question  which  he  need  not  answer,  because  they  themselves  knew 
precisely'  the  only  answer  which  could  be  given,  which  was  that  the  day  of 
the  Lord  should  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night,  overwhelming  those  that  choae 
darkness  with  sudden  destruction.  But  they  were  not  of  the  darkness, 
but  children  of  light ;  so  that,  however  suddenly  it  came,  that  day  could 
not  find  them  unprepared.^^  For  which  purpose  let  them  be  sober  and 
vigilant,  like  soldiers,  armed  with  faith  and  love  for  a  breastplate,  and  the 
hope  of  salvation  for  a  helmet ;  ^^  since  Qod  had  not  appointed  them  for  wrath, 
but  to  obtain  salvation  through  Him  who  had  died  in  order  that  they,  whether 
in  life  or  in  death,  might  live  with  Him  for  ever.^  The  Thessalonians  are 
bidden  to  continue  edifying  and  comforting  one  another  with  these  word^. 
Did  none  of  them  ask,  "  But  what  will  become  of  tho  Jews  P  of  the  heathen  P 
of  the  sinners  and  backsliders  among  ourselves  ?  "  Possibly  they  did.  But 
here,  and  in  the  Romans,  and  in  the  Corinthians,  St.  Paul  either  did  not 
anticipate  such  questions,  or  refused  to  answer  them.  Perhaps  he  had  heard 
the  admirable  Hebrew  apophthegm,  "Learn  io8hj/Idonothnow,*'*  This 
at  least  is  certain,  that  with  him  the  idea  of  the  resurrection  is  so  closely 
connected  vrith  that  of  f^th,  and  hope,  and  mortd  regeneration,  that  when  he 
speaks  of  it  he  will  speak  of  it  mainly,  indeed  all  but  exclusively,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  resurrection  of  the  saints.^ 

1  iv.  14.  If  the  «a  rov  ImroS  be  taken  with  coifm^^oc,  "hdd  asleep  by  Jesus."  Cf. 
Acts  iii.  16 ;  Bom.  L  8 ;  ▼.  11 ;  2  Oor.  i.  5,  &c. 

3  "  Quui  Eo  ipso  loquente  **  (Beza).  As  this  can  hardly  be  refeired  to  Matt.  xziv.  31, 
and  must  be  compared  with  the  Hebrew  phrase  (1  Kings  xx.  S5,  Ac),  we  can  only  under- 
stand it  either  of  a  tiadifcional  utterance  of  Christ  or  a  special  revelation  to  the  Apostle. 
Ewald,  however,  tm  {Sendtchr.  48),  "Aus  Christusworten  die  ihnen  gewiss  auch 
Bchriftiioh  vorlagen.** 

>  Luther.  ^  Archangel  only  here  and  in  Jud.  9. 

•  The  imageiy  b  borrowed  from  Ex.  zix.  16. 

*  These  words  will  be  explained  infra, 

'  iv.  13—18.    These  verses  furnish  one  leading  motive  of  the  Epistle. 

w  ▼.  4,  A,  B,  resLd  KXJwTatt  which  would  be  a  slight  change  of  metaphor.  **  "Weil  der 
Dieb  nur  in  und  mit  der  Nacht  kommt,  vom  Tage  aber  uberrasoht  wird**  (Ewald).  CC 
Matt.  xxir.  37 ;  Rom.  xiiL  11—14. 

>i  The  germ  of  the  powerful  and  beautiful  figure  of  the  Christian's  panoply  which  is 
elaboratedin  ^h.  vi  13-17;  Rom.  xiii.  12.    (Cf .  Wisd.  v.  18;  Baruoh  v.  12.) 

»«  V.  1-11. 

u  Ffleiderer,  L  275;  Rom.  vi  23 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  22, &c   SeeReuss,  2%M  ChrH,  il  214. 
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To  tbe  thoughts  snggested  by  St.  Panrs  treatment  of  this  weighty  topic 
we  shall  rerert  immediately.  He  ends  the  Epistle  with  moral  exhortations — 
aU,  doubtless,  suggested  by  the  needs  of  the  Church — of  extraordinary  fresh- 
ness, force,  and  beauty.  There  were  traces  of  insubordination  among  them, 
and  he  bids  them  dxdy  respect  and  love,  for  their  work's  sake,  the  spiritual 
labourers  and  leaders  of  their  community,^  and  to  be  at  peace  among  them- 
selyee.  He  further  tells  them — ^perhaps  in  these  last  Terses  especially 
addressing  the  presbyters— to  warn  those  unruly  brethren  who  would  not  obey. 
There  was  despondency  at  work  among  them,  and  he  bids  them  "  comfort  the 
'  feeble-minded,  take  the  weak  by  the  hand,  be  patient  towards  all  men."  They 
were  to  ayoid  all  retaliations,  and  seek  after  all  kindness  '  (rers.  12—15).  Then 
follow  little  arrow-flights  of  inestimably  precious  exhortation.  Was  depression 
stealing  into  their  hearts  P  Let  them  meet  it  by  remembering  that  Gk)d's 
will  for  them  in  Christ  Jesus  was  perpetual  joy,  unceasing  prayer,  universal 
thanksgiving.  Had  there  been  any  collisions  of  practice,  and  differences  of 
opinion,  among  the  excited  enthusiasts  whose  absorption  in  the  expected  return 
td  Christ  left  them  neither  energy  nor  wish  to  do  their  daily  duties,  while  it 
made  them  also  set  very  little  store  by  the  calmer  utterances  of  moral 
exhortation  P  Then,  besides  the  exhortation  to  peace,  and  the  noble  general 
rule  to  avoid  every  kind  of  evil,'  he  warns  them  that  they  should  neither 
quench  the  Spirit  nor  despise  prophesyings — that  is,  neither  to  stifle  an 
impassioned  inspiration  nor  to  undervalue  a  calm  address  * — ^but  to  test  all 
that  was  said  to  them,  and  hold  fast  what  was  good.^ 

Then,  once  more,  with  the  affirmation  that  God's  faithfulness  would  gprant 
the  prayer,  he  prays  that  Gk>d  would  sanctify  them  wholly,  and  preserve  their 
bodies,  their  wiDs  and  affections,  their  inmost  souls,*  blamelessly  till  that 
coming  of  the  Lord  to  which  he  has  so  often  alluded.  He  asks  their  prayers 
for  himself ;  bids  them  salute  all  the  brethren  with  a  holy  kiss ;  ^  adjures 
them  by  the  Lord  *  that  his  letter  be  read  to  the  entire  community ;  and  so 

1  These  vague  tenns  leem  to  show  that  the  ecclesiastical  organisation  of  the  Church 
was  as  yet  very  flexible. 

s  T.  15,  contrast  this  with  Soph.  PhOod.  679. 

*  Not  **  every  appearance  of  evil ''  (E.  V.),  grand  as  sooh  an  exhortation  undoubtedly 
li.  It  may  perhaps  be  "  from  every  evil  app^trance,"  everything  which  has  an  ill  look : 
possibly  it  refers  to  bad  y^  of  spiritual  teaching. 

*  1  Cor.  xir.  39. 

*  Vers.  16— 2L   What  they  needed  was  the  <«C«pi^f  wwyiiwy  (1  Cor.  xiL  10 ;  Heb. 

V.  14),  and  to  be  W«M»«»  rpawt^rai. 

*  T.  23,  tfMft«f  "body;**  ifrvxir,  the  entire  human  life  and  faculties ;  «v«d^  the  divinely 
imbreathed  spirit,  the  highest  region  of  life.  iAonAttf ,  bkixAsifioi  (James  L  4).  (Trench, 
8ynoM,p,  70L) 

y  The  To*«  iatA^o^f  wirrat  must  mean  "  one  another,**  as  in  Bom.  xvi  16 ;  1  Cor.  xvi. 
20 ;  2  Cor.  zilL  12;  1  Pel  v.  14^  unless  these  few  concluding  lines  are  addressed  speoiallpr 
to  the  elders.  On  the  '*kiss  of  charity  ** — an  Oriental  custom— see  Bingham,  Antiq,  iiu 
S,  8 ;  Hooker,  Prtf,  iv.  4. 

*  The  very  strong  adjuration  may  have  been  rendered  necessary  by  some  of  the 
differences  between  the  converts  and  the  leading  members  of  the  community,  at  which 
the  Apostle  hints  in  v.  12—16.  Some  influential  persons,  to  wbom  the  letter  was  first 
handed,  might  be  inclined  to  suppress  any  parts  of  it  with  which  they  disagreed,  or  which 
■semed  to  condemn  their  views  or  oonduoL    llmothy  may  have  brought  the  news  that 
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concbidoB  wiih  Ms  Hsnal  ending,  "  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Gltrifit  be 
with  yon.  Amen."  ^  These  lAst  ibvee  verses  were  probably  wriiien  in  bis 
own  band. 

It  may  easily  be  bnagined  witb  wbafe  rapture  ibe'  arrival  of  sncb  a  letter 
wonld  be  bailed  by  a  young,  persecuted,  and  perplexed  commuBity ;  how 
many  griefs  it  would  console ;  bow  numy  doubts  it  would  reaolTO ;  how  much 
joy,  and  hope,  and  fresh  enthusiasm  it  would  inspire.  It  could  not  but  have 
been  delightful  in  any  ease  to  be  comforted  amid  the  storm  of  outward 
Q^K>&itiony  and  to  be  inspirited  amid  the  misgivings  of  iaward  faithlessness, 
by  the  words  of  the  beloved  teacher  whose  gospel  had  changed  the  whole 
current  oi  their  lives.  It  was  mnch  to  feel  that,  though  absent  from  them  in 
person,  he  was  present  with  them  in  heart,^  prayi^  for  them*  yearning  o^er 
them,  himself  cdieered  by  the  tidings  of  their  constancy ;  but  it  was  even  more 
to  receive  words  which  would  tend  to  heal  the  incipient  disagreements  of  that 
small  and  loving,  but  inexperienced,  and  as  yet  but  half -organised  community, 
and  to  hear  the  divin^y  authoritative  teaching  which  silenoed  their  worst  fears. 
And  further  ihan  this,  if  the  words  of  St.  Paul  shine  so  brightlj  to  ns  thrsqgh 
the  indurated  dust  of  our  long  fanuliarity,  how  must  they  have  sparkled  for 
them  in  their  fresh  origioality,  and  with  heaven's  own  light  shining  on  those 
ozaeuLir  gems !  "Having  received  the  word  in  nauch  eviction  wUh  joy  of 
the  Holy  Ghoai ; "  ' — that  was  no  mere  artifidaL  oxymoron,  but  an  ntteiance 
which  came  from  a  new  world,  of  which  they  were  the  happy  lords.  "  Jesus 
which  delivereth  us  from  the  coming  wrath ; "  ^  '*  €k>d  who  called  you  unto 
His  Idngdom  and  glory  ;"^  "  This  is  the  will  of  Crod,  even  your  sanctifica- 
tion ; "  °  *'  So  shell  we  ever  be  with  the  Lord  ;"^  "  To  are'all  the  children  of  the 
light  tmd  the  children  of  the  day ; "  ®  **  See  that  none  render  eiril  txa  evil  unto 
any ;"  ^  ''  Rejoice  evumove."  ^^  What  illimitable  k^pes,  what  holy  obligations^ 
what  golden  promises,  what  glorious  responsibilities,  what  lofty  ideals,  what 

some  previoTis  letter  of  the  Apostle  to  this,  or  other  churches,  had  not  properly  been 
made  Known.  How  easily  such  an  interference  was  possible  we  see  from  3  John  9.  "  I 
wrote  to  the  Ohnrcfa,  btxt  Diotre^^es,  who  loretii  to  hare  the  pre-emiDenoe  among  dem, 
receiveth  us  not ''  (see  Ewald,  Sendachr,p,  51).  Dionysius  of  Corinth  deplores  the  falsi- 
fication of  his  own  letters  (Euseb.  ff,  K  ir.  28).  St.  Paul  generally  asked  for  a  prayer 
himself  towards  the  dose  of  a  letter  (Eph.  vi  19 ;  Col.  ir.  3 ;  2  Thess.  lit  1). 

1  This  yvwptvyM  or  badge  of  cognisance  is  fouicl,  wiiih  dight  variatioBs,  at  the  dose  of 
all  St.  Paul's  Epistles.    Thus  :— 

(a)  In  1  Thess.  v.  28 ;  1  Cor.  zvi  23  we  have.  "  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  C9m>t 
be  with  you,"  to  which  the  word  "  all "  is  added  in  2  Thess.  iiL  18 ;  Eom.  xri.  24 : 
Phil.  iv.  23. 

(P)  In  Philem.  26 ;  Gal.  vi.  18  we  hare,  "The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Ohriit  be  with 
your  spirit "  ("brethren,"  GaL). 

(y)  In  Col.  iv.  18 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  21 ;  2  Tun.  iv.  22  we  have  the  shortest  fonn,  "GraM 
be  with  yon  "  f^ee),  to  which  Titus  iiL  15  adds  **  afl." 

(9)  f  n  Bpfa.  tL  94  we  have  tiie  variationj  **  Grace  be  with  aQ  ^era  Sbat  lore  fAa  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  nncerity,"  and  in  2  Cor.  xid.  14  alone  the  fall  "  Apastotio  benedietioii.'* 
The  subscriptioM  added  to  the  Epistles  at  a  much  later  period  are  mostly  rtSauHma 
(see  Paley,  Soroe  Fmdinae,  ehap.  xv.). 

«  iTheas.iLlT. 

»  i.  6.  <  i.  1#.  »  li.  12.  «  iv.  B. 

^  ir.  17.  •  V.  5.  •  v.  tt.  *>  Y.  Uft. 
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readies  of  moralitj  beyond  any  which  their  greatest  writers  had  attained, 
what  strange  renovation  of  the  whole  spirit  and  meaning  of  life,  lay  hidden 
for  them  in  those  simple  wovcb !  ^  The  brief  Epistle  brought  home  to  them 
the  glad  truth  that  they  could  use,  for  their  daily  wear,  that  glory  of  thought 
which  had  only  been  att^ed  by  the  fewest  and  greatest  spirits  of  their 
nation  at  their  rarest  moments  of  inspiration ;  and  therewith  that  gnmdenr  of 
13e  which,  in  its  perfect  innocence  towards  God  and  man,  was  even  to  these 
unknown. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  this  Epistle  St.  Paul  alludes  mo  less  than 
four  times  to  the  coming  of  Christ,*  and  uses,  to  describe  it,  the  word  paitousia 
— **  presence  ** — which  also  occurs  in  this  sense  in  the  second  Efistle,'  but 
in  only  one  other  passage  of  aU  his  other  Epistles.^  Whether,  SEftsr  4he 
erroneous  conclusions  which  the  nessalonians  drew  from  -this  letter,  and  tiM 
injurious  effects  whidi  iiiis  inceesast  promiBence  of  eschstoUgy  pvoAooed  in 
ilieir  diaracters,  he  subsequently  made  it  a  less  salient  feature  of  has  «wn 
teadiing,  we  cannot  tell.  Oertain,  however,  it  is  -Aa/t  the  ndsmtei^pvetstaon  of 
Ids  first  letter,  and  the  reprehensible  excitement  and  restlooaiieoo  which  that 
misinterpretation  produced,*  necessitated  ihe  writing  of  a  seeoad  very  shortly 
after  he  had  received  tidings  of  these  results.*  It  is  equally  certain  thst,  from 
this  time  forward,  the  visiUe  personal  return  of  Ohrist  and  the  nearness  of 
the  end,  which  are  the  predominant  topics  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Theasa- 
lonians,  sink  into  a  f^  more  subordinate  topic  of  mferenee ;  and  ikt^, 
although  St.  Paul's  language  in  the  letter  was  misunderstood,  yst  the  mis- 
nnder^anding  was  not  a  wilful  but  a  perfectly  natural  one ;  and  that  in  bis 
later  letters  he  anticipates  his  own  dest^  rather  than  the  second  Advent,  as 
his  mode  of  meeting  Ohrist.  The  divine  and  steady  ligfat  of  history  first 
made  clear  to  the  Church  that  our  Lord's  prophetic  warnings  as  to  His 
return  applied  primarily  to  the  close  of  the  Jewish  dispoDsation,  and  the 
winding  up  of  all  the  past,  and  the  inai^uration  of  the  last  g^reat  eon  of 
God's  dealings  with  mankind. 

1  Bmzt  {JPamL  iL),  KvmlTAb,  Jl9U9ckr,  1836),  Van  dar  Vaier  CDie  heiden  Br U fen  aan 
de  Themal.),  I>e  Wette  (AinM/.),  Volkmar,  Zeller,  &c.,  and  the  Tubingen  sclioul 
generally,  except  Hilgenield  {Die  Thessalontcherhriefe)^  reject  bo4h  Bpktlet  to  the  Thmr 
wloniani  aa  on^emoiiie,  and  Banr  eallt  the  Fkiflt  Eputle  a  '*  maitM  Nachwerk."  I  have 
oarefuUy  itadied  their  arguxnenta,  but  they  seem  to  me  m  slight  as  to  be  scarcely 
deaerring  of  serious  refutation.  The  diffictdties  which  would  be  created  by  rejectinr 
these  Epistles  are  ten  times  as  formidable  as  any  which  therr  merest.    If  an  vnWassed 


aeholar,  familiar  with  the  subiect,  oanaot  fed  the  heart  of  St.  Paul  throbbing  through 
every  sentence  of  these  Eputles,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  ai]g:ument  will  convince  him. 
External  evidence  (Iren.  ffaer,  v.  6, 1 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Paedag,  i,  p.  109,  ed.  Potter ;  Tert. 
De  BeturreU.  Carni$f  m,p,  dl),  thoi^h  suffiaLently  sfcroag,  is  soarcelv  erea  re(^uired.  Not 
only  Bunsen,  Ewald,  &c.,  but  even  Hilgenf eld  {Lc),  Hoitzmann  (Thessalon.  m  Schenkel, 
Bibel-Uxikon),  Pfleiderer  IPauliniim.  29),  Hausrath,  Weisse,  Schmidt,  &c.,  accept  the  first. 

«  ii  1»;  iU.  13;  If.  15 ;  V.  23.  »  2Thess.  ii.  1,  8.  *  1  Cor.  xv.  23. 

»  We  find  in  St.  Paul*s  own  words  abundant  poof  that  his  teaching  waa  distorted 
and  slandered,  and  8t.  Peter  gives  us  direct  positive  assurance  tint  such  waa  the  case 
(2  Pet.  iii  16). 

*  Tradition  should  have  some  weight,  and  vp6f  •woviAoMffcSf  ^  k  the  reading  of  A,  B» 
D,  E,  F,  G.    The  internal  evidences  also,  to  some  of  which  I  have  called  fttt#ii^on, 
■eem  to  me  decisive. 
w  2 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE  SECOND  EPISTLE   TO  THE  THESSALONIANS. 
^«i  yap  Tovra  ytvi<r9an,  vpHrov^  oAA*  ovie  9v$i»»i  rb  rcXof.— LUKE  xxi.  9. 

Hant  monilis  conld  noi  haye  elapsed  before  the  Apostle  heard  that  the 
Thessalonians,  with  all  their  merits  and  virtues,  were  still,  and  even  more 
than  previonsly,  hindered  in  moral  growth  by  eschatological  enthusiasms. 
When  he  wrote  to  them  before,  they  were  tempted  to  despond  about  the  death 
of  friends,  whom  they  supposed  likely  to  be  thus  deprived  of  part  at  l^ast  of 
the  precious  hopes  which  were  their  mun,  almost  their  sole,  support  in  the 
fiery  furnace  of  afBiction.  The  Apostle's  dear  assurance  seems  to  have 
removed  all  anxiety  on  this  topic,  but  now  they  regarded  the  immediate  coming 
of  Christ  as  a  thing  so  certain  that  some  of  them  were  tempted  to  neglect  his 
exhortations,  and  to  spend  their  lives  in  aimless  religious  excitement.^  St. 
Paul  felt  how  fatal  would  be  such  a  temperament  to  all  Christian  progress, 
and  the  main  object  of  his  second  letter  was  to  control  into  calm,  and  shame 
into  diligence,  the  gossiping  enthusiasm  which  fatally  tended  towards  irregu- 
larity and  sloth.  They  were  not  to  desert  the  hard  road  of  the  present  for  the 
mirage  which  seemed  to  bring  so  close  to  them  the  green  Edens  of  the  future ; 
they  were  not  to  sacrifice  the  sacredness  of  immediate  duty  for  the  dreamy 
sweetness  of  unrealised  expectations.  The  Advent  of  Christ  might  be  near 
at  hand ;  but  it  was  not  so  instant  as  they  had  been  led  to  imagine  from  aa 
erroneous  view  of  what  he  had  said,  and  by  mistaken  reports — ^possibly 
even  by  written  forgeries — ^which  ascribed  to  him  words  which  he  had 
never  used,  and  opinions  which  he  had  never  held. 

The  expression  on  which  the  Apocalyptic  fanaticism  of  the  less  sensible 
Thessalonians  seems  to  have  fastened  was  that  which  occurs  in  1  l?hess.  iv. 
15 — "We,  which  are  alive  and  remain  to  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  shall 
certainly  not  anticipate  those  that  have  fallen  asleep."  It  was  not  unnatural 
that  they  should  interpret  this  to  mean  that  their  teacher  himself  expected  to 
survive  until  the  Epiphany  of  their  Lord's  presence.'  If  so,  it  must  be  very 
dose  at  hand ;  and  again,  if  so,  of  what  use  wore  the  petty  details  of  daily 
routine,  the  petty  energies  of  daily  effort  P  Was  it  not  enough  to  keep  them- 
selves alive  anyhow  until  the  dawn  of  that  near  day,  or  the  shadows  of  that 
rapidly  approaching  night,  which  might  be  any  day  or  any  night,  on  which  all 
earthly  interests  should  be  dissipated  for  ever  as  soon  as  the  voice  of  God  and 
the  trumpet  of  the  dead  should  sound  ? 

Now,  we  ask,  had  this  been  the  real«meaning  of  the  words  of  St.  Paul  P 

1  The  reader  will  be  itmck  with  the  dose  analogy  of  this  temptation  to  that  which 
did  so  much  mischief  among  the  Anabaptists  and  other  sects  in  the  days  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  Thessalonian  Cnurch  may  have  had  its  Carlstadts  whom  St.  Paul  felt  it 
necessary  to  warn,  just  as  Luther  fought,  with  all  the  force  of  his  manly  sense,  against 
the  crucuties  of  the  religious  errors  wluoh  had  derived  their  impulM  from  a  perrersion  of 
his  own  teaching. 

^  '£«-i^arcia  rigs  wfmivim. 
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The  question  has  been  Tolnminonslj  and  angrily  debated.  It  has  been  made, 
in  fact  (and  very  needlessly),  the  battle-ground  as  to  the  question  of  verbal 
inspiration.  Some  have  tried  to  maintain  the  desperate  and  scarcely  honest 
position  that  neither  St.  Paul  nor  the  AposUes  generally  had  any  expectation 
of  the  near  visible  advent  of  Christ ;  others  that  they  were  absolutely 
convinced  that  it  would  take  place  in  their  own  generation,  and  even  in  their 
own  lifetime. 

Not  in  the  interests  of  controversy,  but  in  those  of  truth,  I  will  endeavour 
to  prove  that  neither  of  these  extreme  theses  can  be  maintained.  If  the  view 
of  the  Thessalonians  had  been  ahsohUely  groundless,  it  would  have  been  easy 
for  St.  Paul  to  say  to  them,  as  modem  commentators  have  said  for  him, 
**  You  mistook  my  general  expression  for  a  specific  and  individual  one.  When 
I  said  '  we  which  are  alive  and  remain '  at  the  presence  of  Christ,  I  did  not 
mean  either  myself,  or  you,  in  particular,  but  merely  '  the  living  ' — the  class 
to  which  we  at  present  bebng— as  opposed  to  the  dead,  about  whose  case  I 
was  speaking  to  you.^  You  are  mistaken  in  supposing  that  I  meant  to  imply 
s  conviction  that  before  my  own  death  the  Lord  would  reappear.''  Now,  he  does 
not  say  this  at  all ; '  he  only  tells  them  not  to  be  drifted  from  their  moorings, 
not,  as  he  expresses  it,  to  be  tossed  from  their  sound  sense  '  by  the  supposition 
that  he  had  spoken  of  the  actual  instancy  *  of  the  day  of  the  Lord.  He  tells 
them  plainly  that  certain  events  must  occur  before  that  day  came ;  and  these 
as  certainly  are  events  which  precluded  all  possibility  of  the  Second  Advent 
taking  place  for  them  to-morrow  or  the  next  day.  But,  on  tho  other  hand,  he 
does  not  tell  them  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  was  not  near  (^yy^s).  If  he  had 
done  so  he  would  have  robbed  of  their  meaning  the  exhortations  which  had 
formed  the  staple  of  his  preaching  at  Thessalonica,  as  they  constituted  the 
only  prominent  doctrinal  statement  of  his  Mrst  Epistie.^  If  we  are  to  judge 
of  St.  Paul's  views  by  his  own  language,  and  not  by  the  preconceptions  of 
scholasticism,  we  can  divine  what  would  have  been  his  answer  to  the  plain 
question,  "  Do  you  personally  expect  to  live  till  the  return  of  Christ  P  "  At 
^ie  period  of  his  life  his  answer  would  have  been,  '*  1  cannot  speak  positively 
on  the  matter.  I  see  clearly  that,  before  His  return,  certain  things  must  take 
place ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  do  expect  it."  But  at  a  later  period  of  his  life  he 
would  have  siud  in  substance,  "  It  may  be  so ;  I  cannot  tell.  On  the  whole, 
however,  I  no  longer  hope  to  survive  till  that  day ;  nor  does  it  seem  to  me  of 
any  importance  whether  I  do  or  noi  At  that  day  the  quick  will  have  no 
advantl^B^e  over  the  dead.  What  I  now  look  forward  to,  what  I  sometimes  even 
yearn  for,  is  my  own  death.    I  know  that  when  I  die  I  shall  be  with  Christ, 

>  1  Thesi.  iv.  15.    ^imU  . .  .   oA  wtfH  Jovtov  ^i|<r£p — Axkii  n^  vtvro^  A^c  (Chrys.). 

'  It  ii  never  his  method  to  explain  away  hit  views  becaose  they  have  been  perverted, 
but  merely  to  bring  them  out  in  their  fall  and  proper  meaning. 

■  liri  rax^wf  tf-oAcv^rot  avb  T©8  robf  (2  Thess.  ii  2).  <  Marnntv. 

*  Am  Banr  rightlv  observes  {PauUu^  ii.  94) :  bnt  to  assume  that  therefore  the  Epistle 
«annot  be  St.  rani  s  is  to  the  last  degree  uncritioaL  Moreover,  though  there  are  no 
other  "do^m&tic  ideas"  brought  forward  with  very  special  prominence,  there  art 
**  dogmatic  ideas  **  atiumed  in  every  line. 
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and  it  is  for  idiot  pathway  into  His  presence  thai  I  an  now  watching.  In  th» 
earlier  years  of  my  conyersion  we  all  antie^ted  a  c^eedier  dorelopment  of 
Antichrist,  a  speedier  remoyal  of  the  restridning  power,  a  i^eedier  hrightening^ 
of  the  oloods  about  the  flaming  feet  of  onr  Savionr.  That  for  which  I  now 
look  is  far  mere  the  spintiial  union  with  my  Lord  than  ]^  visible  manifesta- 
tion. It  may  be,  too,  that  He  oometh  in  many  ways.  If  we  ever  mistook  the 
nearer  for  the  farther  horizons  of  His  prophecy,  it  is  but  a  pact  of  that 
ignorance  which,  as  He  Himself  warned  ns,  ^onld,  as  regards  the  detnals  of 
this  subject,  be  absolute  and  flnaL  For  satd  He  not  when  He  was  yet  with 
us,  '  Of  that  dof  cmd  that  hour  hnoweth  no  mtm ;  no,  noi  th€  angda  which 
are  m  heaven,  neither  the  Son,  hui  the  Faiher '  ?  Bat  whether  He  oome  so- 
soon  as  we  hawB  espeoted,  or  not,  yet  in  one  form  or  another  assuredly  now 
and  ever  '  the  Lord  is  at  hand ; '  and  ihe  lesson  of  His  coming  is  that  which 
He  ^so  taught  us,  and  which  we  have  tanght  from  Him — '  Take  ye  heed, 
watch  and  pray,  for  ye  know  not  when  the  time  is.'  ** 

That  these  were  the  views  of  St.  Faol  and  of  other  Apostles  on  "  the  crises 
and  the  periods'*  rejecting  vHbich,  if  they  -ventured  to  hold  any  definite 
(pinion  at  all,  they  could  not  but,  according  to  their  Lord's  own  warning,  be 
liable  to  be  mistaken,  will,  I  think,  be  evident  to  all  who  will  candidly  weigb 
and  compare  with  themselves  the  passages  to  whidi  I  here  ref er.^ 

Now  BO  far  as  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  passing  of  doom  npoa 
the  Jewish  race  was  *'  a  day  of  the  Lord,"  so  far  even  the  most  litecal  accep- 
tation of  their  words  is  in  close  accordance  with  the  aetoal  results.  Nor 
should  this  remarkable  coincidence  be  overlooked.  On  December  19th,  AD.  ^, 
the  Capitoline  Temple  was  burnt  down  in  the  war  between  Yitellius  and  Yes- 
pasian,  which  Tacitus  calls  the  saddest  and  most  diameful  Uow,  and  a  sign  of 
the  anger  of  the  gods.  On  August  10,  A.D.  70,  a  Boman  soldier  flung  a 
brand  within  the  Temple  of  Jenisalem.  "  Thusi"  says  Dollinger,^  "  witiiin  a 
few  months  the  national  sanctuary  of  B<mio  and  the  Temple  of  Qod,  the  two 
most  inqKurtant  plaees  of  worship  in  the  old  world,  owed  their  destruetion 
to  Boman  soldiers— thoughtless  instruments  of  the  decrees  and  judgmoit  of 
a  higher  power.  Ground  was  to  be  deared  for  the  worship  of  God  in  spirit 
and  in  truth.  The  heirs  of  the  two  temples,  the  Oa^toline  and  the  Jewish — a 
handful  oi  artisans,  beggars,  sUves,  and  women — were  dwelling  at  tiie  iimo 
in  some  of  the  obscure  lanes  and  alleys  of  Rome ;  and  only  two  years  before, 

1  AIIusioiiB  to  a  near  Advent,  1  Thess.  i.  9,  10,  '*ye  turned  to  Qod  ....  to  wait 
for  Hii  Son  frmn  hearen  ; "  1  Cor.  i.  7,  "  To  wait  for  the  coming  of  the  Lard  Jemn  " 
IbL  2  The«.  iii.  5) ;  1  Cor.  xv.  51,  "We  shaU  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  aU  be  okaaged" 
jcf.  1  Thess.  iv.  15—17) ;  James  v.  8, 9,  "The  coming  of  the  Lord  draweth nigh  .  .  .  The 
judge  standeth  before  the  door ; ''  1  Pet.  iv.  7,  **  The  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand  ;  *** 
1  «r3in  ii.  18,  "  Even  now  are  there  many  antichrists,  whereby  we  know  thait  it  is  the  last 
time ; "  Rev.  zxii.  20,  "  Surely  I  come  quickly."  On  the  sayings  of  oar  Lord,  on  which 
the  expectation  was  perhaps  founded  (Matt.  xxiv.  29,  30,  34),  see  my  Life  of  CkriU,  ii. 
257,  »q.  On  the  other  hand,  if  St.  Paul  contemplated  the  possibility  of  being  alive  at 
the  Day  ci  the  Lord,  he  also  was  aware  that  though  iMsr,  it  would  not  be  immediate 
(2Cor.iv.  14;  2 Thess.  ii. ;  Rom.  xi  24—27),  and  at  a  latw  period  looked  forward  te- 
his  own  death  (Phil.  i.  20—23). 

>  Judenth,  u.  Seidenth,  ix.  ad,  /. 
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wlieii  tliey  had  firet  dnwn  pnblic  attention  to  tlremselves,  a  number  of  them 
wen  sentenoed  to  be  bsmt  alive  in  the  imperial  gardens,  and  otliors  to  be 
torn  in  pieces  by  wild  beasts." 

We  may,  then,  say  brieiy  that  the  object  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Thessalonians  was  partly  to  assure  them  that,  thongh  St.  P&ul  believed  the 
day  of  the  Lord  to  be  neaiv-thongh  he  did  not  at  all  exchide  the  possibility 
of  their  liyiBg  to  witness  it^^yet  it  was  not  so  instantaneoos  as  in  the  least  to 
jna^fy  a  dismptien  of  the  ordinary  dnties  of  life.^  He  had  as  little  meant 
positiTelytoass^tfaa^he  wonld  snrvive  to  the  Advent  when  he  said*' we 
ikai  acre  aUve,"  than  he  meant  positively  to  assert  that  he  shonld  die  before  it 
oeemrred,  when,  years  afterwards,  he  wrote,  **  He  which  raised  up  the  Lord 
Xeaas  shall  raise  up  tis  also  by  Jesus."  *  That  the  "  we  "  in  these  instances 
was  generic  is  obvious  fn>m  the  fact  that  he  uses  it  of  the  dead  and  of  the 
liviBg  in  the  snne  Bpistle,  saying  in  one  place,  "  We  shall  not  all  sleep,"  ^  and 
in  another.  **  God  will  also  raise  up  ns  by  His  own  power."* 

On  the  nearness  of  the  final  M^sianic  Advent,  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian 
world  were  at  one;  and  even  the  Heathen  were  in  a  state  of  restless  anticipa- 
tion. TRie  trials  of  the  Apostle  had  naturally  led  him  to  dwell  on  this  topic 
both  in  his  preaching  at  Thessalonica,  and  in  his  earlier  Epistle.  His  Second 
Mprnttie  foUows  ih%  general  ootlines  of  the  First,  which  indeed  formed  a 
model  fbr  ail  the  others.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  way  in  whidi 
the  Spifliles  oombiae  a  singular  unif onnity  of  method  with  a  rich  exaberaDee 
of  detail'  In  tins  respect  they  are  the  reflex  of  a  life  infinitely  varied  in  its 
adventures,  yet  swayed  by  one  simple  and  supremely  i^^^mia^^  idea.  Exeept 
wbem  speeial  circwnBtaaces,  as  in  the  Epistles  to  tiie  Oerinthians,  modify  his 
ordinary  plan,  his  letters  consist,  as  a  rule,  of  six  parts,  vitf. :— i.  a  solemn 
salutation ;  iL  an  expwaeioH  ol  thamhfnlness  to  GMfor  His  work  a»—g^  tfaeae 
to  whwn  he  is  writing ;  Hi.  a  section  devoted  to  reli^ous  doctrine ;  iv.  a  section 

1  ^e  dread  of  some  imminent  world- eataitrophe,  preluded  by  prodigies,  was  at  this 
time  universal  (Tac.  Ann,  vL  28;  xii.  4S,  64;  uv.  12,  22;  tv.  22;  Mitt,  L  9;  Suet. 
Jfero,  S6,  39 ;  Dion  Cass.  Ix.  35 ;  IzL  16—18,  ko.).  Hausrath,  J\r.  ZtUgaeh.  ii  108. 
Benan  VAnUehritt,  p.  35 :  '*  On  ne  parlait  que  de  prodiges  et  de  malheurs.'' 

«  2  Cor.  ir.  14.  3  1  Cor.  xv.  51,  on  the  reading,  v.  infra,  p.  399. 

^  1  Cor.  ▼!.  14.  Here,  as  in  so  many  cases,  a  passage  of  the  Talmud  tiu-ows  most 
viluable  light  on  the  opinions  of  St.  Paul,  which,  on  such  a  subject— where  all  special 
ilfaimination  was  deliberately  withdrawn — were  inevitably  coloured  by  the  tone  of  opinion 
pceTalent  in  his  own  nation  : — '* '  When  will  Messiah  come  ?'  asked  R.  Joshua  Ben  Laive 
of  Elijah  the  llBhbite.  '  Go  and  ask  Himself.'  '  Where  is  He ? '  'At  ths  gateway  of 
Borne.'  ' How  shall  I  know  Him ? '  'He  sits  among  the  diseased  poor.'  (Raski  quotes 
Iia.  fiiL  6.)  '  All  the  others  chaiupe  the  bandages  of  their  sores  simultaneously,  but  He 
ehanges  tiiem  successiTely,  lest,  if  called.  His  coming  should  be  delayed.'  B.  Joshua 
Ben  Laire  went  to  Him,  and  saluted  Him  with  the  words  'Peaee  be  to  thee,  my  Babbi, 
my  teacher.'  *  Peace  be  unto  thee,  Son  of  Laive,'  was  the  answer  of  Messiah.  'When 
wul  the  Master  come  ? '  asked  the  Rabbi.  '  To-DAT,'  was  the  answer.  By  the  time  the 
Babbi  had  finished  telUngthe  story  to  EBjah,  the  sun  had  set.  '  How?'  said  the  Babbi ; 
'  He  has  not  come !  Has  He  lied  unto  me  ?  *  '  No,'  said  Elijah,  *  He  meant  "  To-dat,  ur 
TSimx  HEAB  HiB  TOici" '  (Ps.  xcv.  7)."  {Sanhedriny  f.  98,  L)  This  involves  the  same 
truth  as  the  famous  remark  of  St.  Augustine,  "  Brgo  latet  ultimas  dies,  ut  observentur 
onmea  dies,"  which  waa  also  said  by  R.  Bliezer. 

»  See  BevB^  2%^.  Or^.  iL  l£ 
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doToted  to  practical  exhortation ;  v.  a  section  composed  of  personal  details 
and  greetings ;  and,  tL  the  final  autograph  benediction  which  served  to  mark 
the  authenticity  of  the  Epistle.  We  have  already  noticed  that  this  is  the 
general  structure  of  the  First  Epistle,  and  it  will  be  obsenred  no  loss  in  the 
subjoined  outline  of  the  Second.^ 

After  the  g^eting,  in  which,  as  in  the  last  Epistle,  he  assodates  Silas  and 
Timothy  with  himself,'  he  thanks  Grod  once  more  for  the  exceeding  increase' 
of  their  faith,  and  the  abounding  We  which  united  them  with  one  another, 
which  enabled  him  as  well  as  others  ^  to  hold  them  up  in  the  Churches  of  Grod^ 
as  a  model  of  faith  and  patience,  and  that,  too,  under  special  tribulations. 
Those  tribulations,  he  tells  them,  are  an  evidence  that  the  present  state  of 
things  cannot  be  final ;  tliat  a  time  is  coming  when  their  persecutors  will  be 
punished,  and  themselves  have  relaxation  from  endurance  ^ — which  time  will 
be  at  the  Epiphany,  in  Sinaitic  splendour,^  of  the  Lord  Jesus  with  His  mighty 
angels,  to  inflict  retribution  on  the  Gentile  ignorance  which  will  not  know 
God,  and  the  disobedient  obstinacy  which  rejects  the  Gk>speL  That  retribu- 
tion shall  be  eternal  cutting  off  from  the  presence  and  glorious  power  of 
Christ  ^  when  He  shall  come  to  be  glorified  in  His  saints  and  to  be  wondered 

1  L  The  greeting,  2  These.  L  1,  2.  IL  The  thankigiTiiig,  or  Eadiazutio  eeetion, 
mingled  with  topics  of  consolatioQ  derived  &om  the  coming  of  Chriit,  L  S— 12. 
iii.  The  dogmatic  portion,  which,  in  this  instance,  is  the  remarkable  and  indeed  unique 
section  about  the  Man  of  Sin,  ii.  1 — 12 ;  the  thanksgiving  renewed  with  exhortations 
and  ending  in  a  prayer,  ii  18—17.  iv.  The  practical  part,  consisting  of  a  re(}uest  for 
theirprayers  (iii.  1— -^5).  v.  Exhortations,  and  messages,  also  ended  by  a  prayer,  iii.  6 — 16. 
vi  The  autograph  conclusion  and  benediction,  iii  17,  18.  These  divisions,  however,  are 
not  rigid  and  formal ;  one  section  flows  naturally  into  another,  with  no  marked  separv 
tion.    Each  of  the  prayers  (ii  16 ;  iii  16)  besins  with  the  same  words,  Avrbc  U  &  Kvpcoc. 

*  This  accurately  marks  the  date  of  the  letter,  as  having  been  written  at  Corinth 
shortly  after  the  former.  Silas  ceases  to  be  a  fellow-worker  with  Paul,  and  apparently 
joins  Peter,  after  the  visit  to  Jerusalem  at  the  close  of  the  two  years'  sojourn  at  Corinth. 
It  is  probable  that  the  mental  and  religious  affinities  of  Silas  were  more  closely  in  aocar> 
dance  with  the  old  Apostles  who  had  sent  him  to  Antioch  than  with  St.  PauL 

'  viTfpav^aWi.    It  is  a  part  of  St.  PauVs  emphatic  style  that  he  delights  in  oompoundi 

of  v«'^,  as  virepox^,  vwtpkiaVt  vvtpfidXXmf  vvtp€Kvtpt.<rvovt  &C. 

<  2  Thess.  i.  4,  4m««  avrxw. 

*  This  is  a  strong  argument  against  Ewald's  view  that  the  Epistle  was  written  from 
Beroea ;  but  it  docs  not  prove,  as  Chrysostom  says,  that  a  considerable  time  must  have 
elaped.  Writing  from  Corinth,  there  were  Churches  both  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia  to 
which  St.  Paul  aUudes.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Epistle  was  written  late  in 
A.D.  53  or  early  in  A.D.  54. 

s  » 

7  Ex.  iii  2 ;  xix.  18 ;  xxiv.  17 ;  2  Chr.  vii  1,  &c.  h>  \  K,  L,  have  wpl  ^Xoyik.  The 
•omma  should  be  after  fire,  not,  as  in  E.V.,  after  '*  angels.** 

*  i  9.  It  is  clear  that  awi>  here  means  **  separation  from,**  not  **  immediately  after,** 
or  '*by.**  This  is  the  only  passage  in  aU  St.  raul*s  Epistles  where  his  eschatoloKy  even 
seems  to  touch  on  the  future  of  the  impenitent.  When  Chrysostom  triumphant^  asks, 
*'  Where,  then,  are  the  Origemsts  ?  He  caUs  the  destruction  aim^^w  ; "  his  own  remarks 
in  other  places  show  that  he  could  hardly  have  been  unaware  thart  this  rhetoric  of 
**  oeconomy  **  might  sound  convincing  to  the  ignorant  and  the  superficial,  but  had  no  bearing 
whatever  on  the  serious  views  of  Origen.  Observe,  i  BiMpm  iic8ixi}<ny  (cf.  2  Sam.  xxii 
4^  LXX.)  does  not  mean  ''take  vengeance.*'  ii.  The  fire  is  not  penal  fire,  but  is  the 
Shechinah-glory  of  Advent  (Dan.  vii  9 ;  Ex.  iii  2).  iii  Those  spoken  of  are  not 
sinners  in  general,  but  wimd  enemies  and  persecutors,  iv.  The  retribution  is  not 
"  destruction,'*  but  '*destructionfrom-the-Presence  of  the  Lord,"i.e.,  a  cutting  oft  from 
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at  in  an  that  believed  in  Him.^  And  that  the  j  may  attain  to  this  gloiy,  he 
prayed  that  God  may  connt  them  worthy  of  their  calling,  and  bring  to  fulfil- 
ment  the  goodness  in  which  they  delight,*  and  tjie  activity  of  their  faith,  both 
to  the  glory  of  their  Lord  and  to  their  own  glory,  as  granted  by  His  grace.' 

Then  follows  the  most  remarkable  section  of  the  letter,  and  the  one  fol 
the  sake  of  which  it  was  evidently  written.  He  had,  in  his  first  letter,  urged 
them  to  calmness  and  diligence,  but  the  eagerness  of  expectation,  unwittii^Iy 
increased  by  his  own  words,  had  prevailed  over  his  exhortations,  and  it  was 
now  his  wish  to  give  them  further  and  more  definite  instruction  on  this  great 
subject.  This  was  rendered  more  necessary  by  the  fact  that  their  hopes 
had  been  fanned  into  vivid  glow,  partly  by  prophecies  which  claimed  to  be 
inspired,  and  partly  by  words  or  letters  which  professed  to  be  stamped  with 
his  authority.  He  writes,  therefore,  in  language  of  which  I  have  attempted 
io  preserve  something  of  the  obvious  mystery  and  reticence.^ 

"Now  we  beseech  you,  brethren,  touching <  the  presence  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  our  gathering*  to  meet  Him,  that  ye  be  not  quickly  tossed  from  your 
state  of  mind,7  nor  even  be  troubled  either  by  spirit,*  or  by  word,  or  by  letter  pur- 
porting to  come  from  us,'  as  though  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  here.>»  Let  no  one  deceive 
you  in  any  way,  because  " — unless  the  apostasy  "  come  first,  and  the  man  of  sin 

Beatific  Vision,  v.  The  *'  aeonian  exclusion  "  of  this  passage  takes  place  at  Christ's  First 
Advent,  not  at  the  final  Judgment  Day. 

1  Tbej  will  inspire  wonder,  because  they  will  in  that  day  reflect  HIb  brightness. 

'  i  11,  jrAnowcTDcvSMuiy  ayatfua^nif.  Not  as  in  KV.,  *'  fulfil  all  the  good  pleasure  of 
kii  goodness, **  but  "bonestatis  dulcedinem" — i.e,,  "honestatem,  qu4  recreemini" 
BwdtMcio,  indeed,  is  often  referred  to  God  (£ph.  L  5,  9,  &c.) ;  but  ayoBwrvvri,  used  four 
times  in  St.  Paul,  is  **  moral  and  human  goodness,  **  the  classic  xf^vrorrfi.  It  is  borrowed 
from  the  LXX.    (See  Eccl.  ix.  18.) 

»  2  Thess.  L  3—12. 

<  Neither  this  nor  anv  other  passage  which  I  translate  apart  from  the  E.y.  is  intended 
as  a  specimen  of  desirable  translation.  I  merely  try  to  translate  in  such  terms  as  shall 
nuMt  easily  explain  themselves  to  the  modem  reader,  while  they  reproduce  as  closely  as 
poosible  ihefurm  of  the  original. 

*  vvcp,  not  an  adjuration  in  the  New  Testament,  yet  a  little  stronger  than  irept. 

*  An  obvious  allusion  to  1  Thess.  iv.  17.  The  substantive  iw^ovvaytrfh  only  occurs  in 
Heb.  X.  25,  but  the  verb  in  Matt.  xxiiL  37 ;  xxiv.  31,  **a8  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens 
under  her  wings  "  (cf.  John  xi  52). 

7  •* Fro  yoiu^  witte "  (Wicl.) ;  '* from  your  sense**  fBhemish  version). 

*  i.f.,  by  utterance  professing  to  be  inspired.  The  '*  discerning  of  spirits,**  or  testing 
of  what  utterances  were,  and  what  were  not,  inspired,  was  one  of  the  most  important 
XopiV^tara  in  the  early  Church. 

'  The  commentators  from  Chrysostom  and  Theodoret  downwards  are  almost  unani- 
mous in  taking  this  to  mean  that  a  letter  on  these  subiects  had  been  forged  in  St.  Paul's 
name,  and  had  increased  the  excitement  of  the  Thessalonians.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
re<}uirements  of  the  expression  are  fulfilled  if  we  make  the  surely  more  probable  suppo- 
sition  that  some  letter  nad  been  circulated  amon^  them— perhaps  anonymous,  perhaps 
with  perfectly  honest  intentions — which  professed  to  report  his  exact  opmions,  while  m 
reality  it  roistmderstood  them. 

>*  This,  rather  than  *'  is  immediately  imminent,**  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  ivtmiKtv 

(Bom.  vilL    38;  OaL   L  4,  &C.).     fivhy^  n-po^ifrcioy  viroitfnv6uMvot  htkavfuv  TbvXahv  iiK  ^Iti 

v«p^rrotTov  KvpMV  (Theod.).  At  anv  rate,  the  word  implies  the  closest  possible  proximity. 
rk  iy€<rrmra  means  "things  present."    (See  Rom.  viii.  38 ;  1  Cor.  iii.  22). 

11  He  purposely  suppresses  the  discouraging  words  "  The  Lord  will  not  come." 

B  Certaixuy  not  "  the  revolt  of  the  Jews.** 
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be  rev^aled,^  the  bod.  of  destiiictioii,^  who  opposeth,*  and  exalieth.  bimsdf  above  amd 
against  every  one  who  ia  called  God,^  or  is  an  object  of  worship,  so  that  he  enters 
and  seats  himself  in  the  shrine  of  Grod,*  displaying  himself  that  he  is  God.  Do 
you  not  recall  that,  while  I  was  still  with  you,  I  used  to  tell  you  this  ?  And  now 
the  restraining  power — joa  know  what  it  is — ^which  prevents  his  i^pearing — that 
he  may  appeajr  in  his  own  due  time  [and  not  before].  For  the  mystery  of  the  law- 
lessness is  already  working,  only  he  who  restrains  now — until  ho  be  got  out  of  the 
way.*  And  then  shall  be  revealed  the  lawless  one,  whom  the  Lord  Jesus  shall 
destroy  with  the  breath  of  His  mouth,  and  shall  annihilate  with  the  Epiphany  of 
His  presence ;  ^  whose  presence  is  in  aecoidafioe  with  the  energy  of  listen  in  adl 
power,  and  signs,  and  prodigies  of  falsehood,  and  in  all  deceitf idness  of  iniquity 
for  the  ruin  of  those  ^o  are  perishing,*  because  they  received  not  the  love  of  the 
truth  that  they  might  be  saved.  And,  because  of  this,  God  is  sending  •  them  an 
energy  of  error,  so  that  they  should  believe  the  lie^®  thai  aU  may  be  judged  who 
believed  not  the  truth,  but  took  pleaaare  in  uarighteousiees.^^ 

Of  this  strange  but  unquestionably  genuine  passage,  which  is  nevertheless 
80  unlike  anything  else  in  St.  Fknl's  Epistles,  I  shall  speak  immediately.  He 
proceeds  to  tell  them  that  their  case,  thank  God,  was  very  different  from  that 
of  these  doomed  dupes  of  Antichrist,  seeing  that  God  had  chosen  and  called 
them  from  the  beginning^  to  sancti£oation  and  salvation  and  glory.^^  He 
exhorts  them  therefore,  to  staad  fast,  and  hold  the  teaehing  whidi  they  h«d 
received  from  his  words  and  his  genuine  letter,  and  prays  that  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  God  our  Father  may  comfort  them  and  stablish  them  in  all  goodness.^^ 

1  The  apocalypse  of  the  Antichrist. 

*  Whose  end  is  destruction  (Phil,  iii  19 ;  John  xvit  12). 
'  A  human  Satan  or  adversary  (Kenan,  p.  255). 

*  vinpaip6ttrytK  .  .  .  eVi,  perhaps  **  exceedingly  exalteth  himself  against.*'  Dan. 
zi.  36,  spealong  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

*  KoBia-ai  .  .  .  eU.  A  coMtructio  pretegrutns.  (See  my  Brief  Chreek  Sffntceor,  §  89). 
Omit  bH  6t6v,  M,  A,  B,  D,  &c.  yahv  stronger  than  lep6v,  and  could  only  be  naturally  xmder- 
stood  of  the  Jewish  Temple. 

«  "  Tantum  qui  nunc  tenet  (teneat)  donee  de  medio  fiat'*(Tert.  De  Retur,  Cam. 
25).  I  have  attempted  to  preserve  the  trnfinished  clauses  {cmakolutha)  of  the  original, 
which  are  full  of  meaning.  The  6  xar^wr  may,  however,  be  merely  misplaced  by  hyperbaton. 

'  Isa.  xi.  4;  "Wisd.  xi.  20,  21.  A  rabbinic  e3q>re88ion.  "l4ima  advcntus  ij^siuB 
emicatio  **  (Bengel). 

8  1 80  render  rot?  amkXvfidvoii  because  it  is  the  dative  of  "disadvantage,"  The  cr  is 
probably  spurious,  being  omitted  in  «,  A,  B,  D,  F,  G. 

»  Leg.  W/*irei,  n,  A,  B,  D,  F,  G.  The  **  strong  delusion  "  of  the  E.  V.  is  a  happy 
expression ;  it  is  penal  blindness,  judicial  infatuation,  the  dementation  before  doom. 

JO  1  Tim.  iv.  1,  2. 

"  2  Thess.  ii.  1—12.  In  the  KV.  there  are  the  following  five  or  six  obvious  errors, 
which  I  have  corrected  : — ^Ver.  1,  virip  r^  vojmvvUk,  "  by  uie  coming ; "  ver.  2,  arrh  tov 
vobf,  **in  mind ; "  ivivrnKt^  **iB  at  hand"  (which  is  not  strong  enough,  and  contradicis 
' '  Maranathiu **  h  <cvp«K  iyyvO ;  ver.  3,  ^  airo<rra<ria,  "afalling'away  ;*'  ver.  4,  iw\  iravra,  k.  t.  x., 
**  above  all,  sc.,"  mstead  of  "against  every  one,"  thou«i  this  is  perhaps  defensiW©' — 
€o«  ©ebi',  "as  God,"  is  probablv  spmious,  not  being  found  in  t^,  A,  B,  D;  ver.  6,  tKryor^ 
"I  told;"  ver.  11,  T«j;«^«v«ei,  "^'a  lie;'*  ver.  12,  #cptei<rt,  "be  damned."  There  are  also 
minor  inaccuracies.  But  while  calling  attention  to  these,  let  me  not  be  supposed  to  speak 
with  any  feeling  but  admiration  and  gratitude  of  our  English  version.  It  needs  the  re- 
vision which  it  18  receiving,  but  it  is  magnificent  with  all  its  defects  ;  and  while  those 
defects  are  far  fewer  than  might  have  been  reasonably  expectoil,  there  is  incwniwrable 
merit  in  its  incessant  felicity  and  noble  rhythm. 

n  air*  apxfit  (Eph.  i.  4).  B,  F,  G  have  anapx^p,  "  03  a  flrstfruit ; "  but  this  wbs  not  a 
fact  (Acts.  xvi.). 

^  tU  nepinoiria-iv  WfiK,  "to  the  obtaining  of  glory ; "  cf.  1  Thess.  v.  9;  Heb.  z.  39l 

"  2  Thcs3.  ii.  13—17. 
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Begjnning  Hhe  pnNsiieal  section  of  ike  Episde,  he  asks  their  jMrayen  thai 
the  Qe^pel  may  hMve  free  oonrae  among^  others  as  among  them,  and  that  h& 
may  be  d^irared  from  perreree  and  wieked  men^^  and  expreeeiiag  hie  trust 
in  Oed,  and  Ins  eonfidea«e  in  them,  pnys  that  the  Lord  mi^  guide  their 
hearts  into  the  Ufw  of  God  and  the  patience  of  Ghrisi.^  That  patieiiee  was- 
lacking  to  some  of  them  who,  he  had  been  told,  were  walkiiig  disorderiy,  not 
following  the  |«eeeptB  he  had  given,  or  the  example  he  had  set.  The  mle  he  had 
given  wne  tJiat  a  man  who  wwiM  not  woric  had  no  right  to  eat,  and  the  example- 
he  had  set^  as  ihej  well  knew,  had  been  one  of  order,  manly  self -dependence,. 
atrenaouB  diligenee,  in  thai  he  had  volnntarily  abandoned  even  the  pladn  right- 
of  maintenance  at  their  hands.' 

He  there! (Hre  eamnands  and  exhorts'^  in  the  naoM  of  Ohrist  those  who 
were  inegolar,  and  whose  sole  business  wa»  t»  be  bnsybodieei,^  to  be  quiet 
aoBid  diligent,  and  earn  their  own  living;  and  if,  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter,. 
any  one  relastd  obedseace  to  hu  advice,  they  were  to  mai^  that  man  by  avoid- 
ing his  company  that  he  might  be  ariiamed ;  not,  hovrover,  considering  him- 
am  an  enemy,  but  admanisfaing  him  as  a  brother.  As  fdr  the  rest,  let  them 
not  be  weary  in  finr-dotng;  ^  and  be  again  eendndes  with  a  prayer  that  the 
Lord  of  Peace  Haanself  may  give  them  peace  perpetually,  and  in  every  way. 
The  Laid  be  with  tbem  aU !  7 

Andhavii^(tietated  so  far^-iprobe^ly  to  hia  faithful  a^metiiy--^e  Apoetle^ 
himaelg  takes  the  pen,  for  the  ose  of  whidb  Ina  weak  sight  so  Httle  flatted  him,. 
and  bending  over  the  papyms,  writes : — 

**  The  salntatian  of  me  Ponl  wit^  my  own  hand,  which  autograph  sahitaMon 
is  the  i»oof  of  genasneness  in  eveay  Epistie.^  This  ia  bow  I  write.  The  Grace 
of  onr  Lord  Jesns  Ohrist  be  with  yon  aU."^ 

1  An  idhaioii  to  his  stmflslm  with  the  J«wi  at  Corinth.  "SrnagogM  Jnd&eomm' 
fontes  perseoationum  "  (Tert.  «Sn>rp.  10).  arovov  qbIj  in  Luke  xziii  41,  and  Aot«.  xzriii.  6. 

»  i.e.,  a  patience  like  His  patience.  The  "patient  waiting  for  Christ,"  of  the  E.V., 
though  partially  sanettoned  by  Chrysoslrom  andxheophylact,  can  hardly  be  tenable,  and 
they  prefer  the  meaning  here  given. 

»iii.  1— 11. 

*  These  injonotions  are  more  emphatic,  authoritative,  and  precise  than  those  of  the 
First  ^nitle ;  another  i^n  that  tnie  foUo>wed  it.  wa^yyixku,  so  much  stronger  than 
<pwn>.  oecon  four  timet  m  this  Epistle  (iiL  4^  6,  10,  12),  and  only  elsewhere,  of  his 
Epistles,  in  1  Thess.  ir.  11;  1  Tim.  vi.  13;  1  Cor.  vii.  10:  xi.  17. 

*  t  Thess.  iii.  11,  o*«  ip^fm^oitdprnit  iAAA  wtpM^fo^ofUravf  (see  infroj  p.  696,  "The  Rhetoric 
of  St.  Paul"). 

0  KoAoiroiovKrcf,  ** beautiful  conduct;"  not  exactly  aY*^*"'^  "well-doing"  (of.  2  Cor. 
vtiL21). 

7  m.  12~1«. 

"  iii.  17, 18.  This  emphatio  autograft  signature,  not  necessary  in  the  first  letter, 
had  been  rendered  necessary  since  that  letter  was  written  by  the  credence  given  to  the 
maathorised  communication  alluded  to  in  ii.  2.  The  "  everp  Epistle  ^  shows  that  St. 
Paul  meant  henceforth  to  write  to  Churches  not  unfrequently.  Of  course,  Epistles  sent- 
by  accredited  messengers  {e.g.,  2  Cor.  and  Phil.)  would  not  need  authentication.  The 
ordinary  conclusion  of  letters  was  ippi»»<r0t,  ** farewell."  On  this  authenticating  signature 
■M  Cie.  cci  AtL  vtii  1 ;  Suet.  Tib.  21,  32. 

»  The  "all"  is  only  found  in  2  Cor.,  Rom.,  and  Tit.  (cf.  Eph.  vi.  24  and  Heb.  xiii. 
115),  hot  was  peouliarly  impressrve  here,  because  his  last  words  have  been  mainly  those 
of  oensure. 
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Yalnable  to  us,  and  to  all  time,  as  are  the  practical  exhortations  of  this 
brief  Epistle,  the  distinctive  canse  for  its  being  written  was  the  desire  to  dispel 
delusions  about  the  instantaneous  appearance  of  Christ,  which  prevented  ^e 
weak  and  excitable  from  a  due  performance  of  their  duties,  and  so  tended  to 
diminish  that  respect  for  them  among  the  heathen  which  the  blamelessness 
of  the  early  Christians  was  well  calculated  to  inspire.  To  the  Thessalonians 
the  paragraph  on  this  subject  would  have  had  the  profoundest  interest.  To 
us  it  is  less  immediately  profitable,  because  no  one  has  yet  discovered,  or  ever 
will  discover,  what  was  St.  Paul's  precise  meaning;  or,  in  other  words,  because 
neither  in  his  time,  nor  since,  have  any  events  as  yet  occurred  which  Christians 
have  unanimously  been  able  to  regard  as  fulfilling  the  conditions  which  he 
lays  down.  We  need  not,  however,  be  distressed  if  this  passage  must  be 
rimked  with  the  very  few  others  in  the  New  Testament  which  must  remain  to 
us  in  the  condition  of  insoluble  enigmas.  It  was  most  important  for  the 
Thessalonians  to  know  that  they  did  not  need  to  get  up  every  morning  with 
the  awe-inspiring  expectation  that  the  sun  might  be  darkened  before  it  set, 
and  the  air  shattered  by  the  archangelic  trumpet,  and  all  earthly  interests 
smitten  into  indistinguishable  ruin.  So  far  St.  Paul's  assurance  was  perfectly 
distinct.  Nor,  indeed,  is  there  any  want  of  clearness  in  his  language.  The 
difficulties  of  the  passage  arise  exclusively  from  our  inability  to  explun  it  by 
subsequent  events.  But  these  one  or  two  obscure  passages  in  no  wise  affect 
the  value  of  St.  Paul's  writings.^  Since  his  one  object  is  always  edification, 
we  may  be  sure  that  subjects  which  are  with  him  purely  incidental,  which 
are  obscurely  hinted  at,  or  only  partially  worked  out,  and  to  which  he  scarcely 
ever  afterwards  recurs,  are  non-essential  parts  of  the  central  truths,  to  the 
dissemination  of  which  he  devoted  his  life.  To  the  Messianic  surroundings 
of  a  Second  personal  Advent  he  barely  again  alludes.  He  dwells  more  and 
more  on  the  mystic  oneness  with  Christ,  less  and  less  on  His  personal  return. 
He  speaks  repeatedly  of  the  indwelling  presence  of  Christ,  and  the  believer's 
incorporation  with  Him,  and  hardly  at  dl  of  that  visible  meeting  in  the  air 
which  at  this  epoch  was  most  prominent  in  his  tlioughts.^ 

We  may  assume  it  as  a  canon  of  ordinary  criticism  that  a  writer  intends 
to  be  understood,^  and,  as  a  rule,  so  writes  as  to  be  actually  understood  by 
those  whom  he  addresses.  We  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing  that  what  St.  Paid 
here  says  to  the  Thessalonians  is  that  Christ's  return,  however  near,  was  not 
so  instantaneous  as  they  thought,  because,  before  it  could  occur,  there  must 
come  **  the  apostasy,"  which  will  find  its  personal  and  final  development  in  the 
apocalypse  of  *'  the  man  of  sin  " — a  human  Satan  who  thrust  himself  into  the 
temple  of  God  and  into  rivalry  with  Him.  Then,  with  an  air  of  mystery  and 
secrecy  which  reminds  us  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  and  the  Revelation  of  St. 

»  See  Reuse,  T?iiol  ChrH,  iL,  p.  10. 

« 1  Cor.  viii.  6;  GaL  iii.  28:  Eph.  iv.  6,  &c. 

'  "No  man  writes  unintelligibly  on  purpose*'  (Paley,  ITar,  Paulinae).  lie  acutely 
points  out  how  the  very  obscurity  of  this  passage  furnishes  one  strou^  argument  for  the 
genuinoaess  of  the  Epistle,  which  I  note  oy  way  of  curiosity  that  Hilgenifeld  regards  aa 
^*  a  little  Pauline  Apocalypse  of  the  last  year  of  Trajan  *'    (kinleU,  042}, 
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John,^  and  with  a  certain  involTed  embarrassment  of  language,  lie  reminds 
them  of  his  repeated  oral  teachings  about  something,  and  some  person,^  whose 
power  most  first  be  removed  before  this  mystery  of  iniquity  could  achieve  its 
personal  and  final  development.  They  knew,  he  says,  what  was  "  the  check" 
to  the  full  development  of  this  opposing  iniquity,  which  was  already  working, 
and  would  work,  untfl  .the  removal  of  ''  the  checker."  After  that  removid, 
with  i>ower  and  lying  portents  winning  the  adherence  of  those  who  were 
doomed  to  penal  delusion,  the  Lawless  One  should  be  manifested  in  a  power 
which  the  breath  and  brightness  of  Christ's  Presence  should  utterly  anni- 
hilate. Between  the  saved,  therefore,  and  the  Second  Advent  there  lay  two 
events — "  the  removal  of  the  reetrainer,"  and  the  appearance  of  the  Lawless 
One.  The  destruction'  of  the  latter  would  be  simultaneous  with  the  event 
which  they  had  so  a*ten  been  bidden  to  await  with  longing  expectation. 

This  is  what  St.  Paul  plainly  says ;  but  how  is  it  to  be  explained  ?  and 
why  is  it  so  enigmatically  expressed  P 

The  second  question  is  easily  answered.  It  is  enigmatically  expressed  for 
two  reasons — first,  because  all  that  is  enigmatical  in  it  for  us  had  been  orally 
explained  to  the  Thessalonians,  who  would  therefore  clearly  understand  it; 
and  secondly,  because  there  was  some  obvious  danger  in  committing  it  to 
writing.  This  is  in  'liaeM  a  sufficient  proof  that  he  is  referring  to  the  Roman 
Empire  and  Emperor.  The  tone  of  St.  Paul  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of 
Josephus,  when  he  explains  the  prophecy  of  Daniel.  All  Jews  regarded  the 
Fourth  Empire  as  the  Boman ;  but  when  Josephus  comes  to  the  stone  which  ia 
to  dash  tiie  image  to  pieces,  he  stops  short,  and  says  that  "  he  does  not  think 
proper  to  explain  it,"  ^ — ^for  the  obvious  reason  that  it  would  have  been  pohti- 
cally  dangerous  for  him  to  do  so. 

Now  this  reason  for  reticence  at  once  does  away  with  the  conjecture  thai 
•«  the  check,"  or  "  the  checker,*'  was  some  distant  power  or  person  which  did 
not  for  centuries  oome  on  the  horizon,  even  if  we  could  otherwise  adopt  the 
notion  that  St.  Paul  was  uttering  some  far-off  vaticination  of  events  which, 
though  they  might  find  their  fulfilment  in  distant  centuries,  could  have  no 
moaning  for  the  Thessalonians  to  whom  he  wrote.  When  a  few  Boman 
Catholic  commentators  say  that  the  Beformation  was  the  Apostasy,  and 
Luther  the  Man  of  Sin,  and  the  German  Empure  "the  check ;"  or  when  a 
mass  of  Protestant  writers  unhesitatingly  identify  the  Pope  with  the  Man  of 
Bin— one  can  only  ask  whether,  apart  from  traditional  exegesis,  they  have 
really  brought  themselves  to  hold  such  a  view  P  If,  as  we  have  seen,  St.  Paul 
undoubtedly  held  ^that  the  day  of  the    Lord  was  ai    hand,    though  not 

1  Thete  lecreti  and  dim  alltuionB  (cf .  Dan.  xn,  10)  current  among  the  early  Chmtians 
(like  the  ipreeting  and  symbol  ix^X  and  the  riddles  of  the  number  of  the  beast  (6G6= 
■^  ma,  Nero  Ciesar :  df.  Jos.  A  J,  vi.  5,  $1;  Suei.  Ifer,  40,  Vesp.  4;  Tac.  S.  v.  13)  in 
Ber.  xiiL  18,  and  in  the  Sibylline  books,  were  necessitated  by  the  dangers  which  s\ir- 
rounded  them  on  ererr  side.  The  years  which  eli^Med  between  the  Epistle  and  the 
Apocalypse  had  made  the  views  of  the  Christians  as  to  Antichrist  much  more  definite 
(Kenan,  rAnieehriti,  p.  157,  &c). 

>  2  Thess.  a  e,  7,  hmmm^x^t^rh  >ttWx«r. 

>  See  the  inifcrmotiTe  passage,  Jos.  AnU,  z.  10,  §  4. 
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immediate,  do  iliey  veallj  sappose,  on  tbe  ooe  band,  ikait  St  Paul  had  any 
conception  of  Lather  f  or,  on  the  wther,  that  the  main  development  &t 
lawlessness,  the  mean  hnman  representaiive  of  iha  pvirer  of  Satan,  is  the 
«aeeession  of  the  Popes?  Can  any  sane  man  of  oompeieni  ednca^on  aerionaly 
.argne  that  it  is  the  Papacy  which  pm^eannently  anays  itaelf  in  M^Mrtoriiy  to, 
and  anhgimism  against^  eri^ery  one  who  is  called  €k)A,  or  every  dbjeet  ol 
worship  P^  that  its  essential  charaeterisiic  marks  are  lawkaanoae,  lying  won- 
ders, mA  blasphemons  self -exattatioai  P  ar  that  tiie  annihilation  of  the  PiqMM^ 
— ^which  has  long  heen  so  physioally  and  poli^eally  woak-— ^'  by  the  hfaatli  ef 
'Ejb  month  and  the  brightness  «f  Hia  oooning,"  is  to  foe  cue  main  result  of 
Christ's  retnm  P  Again,  do  ihey  anppeee  thnt  St.  Paul  hftd,  daring  hia  fivet 
visit,  repeatedly  ret>e€bled  anytlung  analogons  to  the  devok^meni  of  tha 
Papacy — an  event  which,  in  their  sense  of  the  wovd,  «an  only  he  VQgarded 
as  having  taken  place  many  centuries  afterwsrda-^io  ^ttie  ThaMaleniaaa  who 
believed  that  the  coming  of  Christ  might  take  plaee  on  any  day,  and  wko 
required  two  epistles  to  undeceive  them  in  tibe  notion  f  If  theee  sappo«tk>ns 
do  not  bink  under  the  weight  of  their  own  vnUriMfiie  xmscnaonaUeneea,  Isi  them 
in  the  name  of  calm  sense  and  Chris^Mm  eharky  be  oonsigned  hencdorth  to 
the  vast  limbo  of  hypotheses  which  time,  by  aocnmnlaied  proofs,  has  ihown  to 
be  utterly  untenable.* 

To  that  vast  limbo  of  exploded  exegesis — the  vastest  jmd  the  dreodeat  that 
human  ima^nation  has  conoeiv«d — I  have  no  iatentian  of  adcfing  a  frodi  con- 
jecture. That  "the  cheek"  was  the  Roman  Empire,  and  "the  ehedber*'  thkO 
Roman  Emperor,  may  be  regarded  as  reasoadtkfy  certain ;  beyond  thta,  all  is 
uncertain  conjecture.  In  the  Excofstis  I  shall  merely  mention,  in  the  hndmk 
possible  manner,  as  altogether  doubtful,  and  moot  of  them  as  uttcriy  viahieksa, 
the  attempts  hitherto  made  to  furnish  «  definite  ecphmstion  of  the  expraaoiona 
need ;  and  shall  then  content  myself  with  pointing  out,  no  lass  brisAy,  the 

*  St.  Paul's  **  Lawless  One,'*  and  "Man  of  Sin,** who  i8  to  be  dea*royed  by  tiie  a4?eni 
of  Christ  moflft  have  tome  chroodiogieal  anaUgy  io  Bt.  John's  Astichnpt.  Now  Bt.Jehii*« 
Antiehrist  i&  the  Epistles  is  launly  Gnostic  heresy  ("omnis  haeretkus  Antiohristus  *' — 
Luther),  and  the  denial  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  (1  John  iv.  3).  In  the 
Apocalypse  it  ii  Nero.  In -the  Old  Testament  Antaohmt  is  Antwconf  Kyiphanes.  What 
has  this  to  do  either  with  the  Papacy  or  with  the  Be£ormation  ? 

3  If  it  be  mged  that  this  was  the  view  of  Jewell  and  Hooker,  Andrewes  and  Sander- 
son, &c. ,  the  answer  is  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Church  is  not  stationary  or  stereotyped. 
The  Spirit  of  God  ia  with  her,  and  is  erer  leading  her  to  wider  mad  fuller  kaowledgo  of 
the  trutii.  ^  Had  thoae  great  n^en  been  living  now,  they  too  would  have  enlai^^ed  many 
of  their  views  in  accordance  with  the  advance  now  made  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
Scripture.  Few  can  have  less  s^pathy  than  I  have  with  the  diatinctrfte  speesaUtiM  d 
the  Church  of  Rome ;  but  in  spite  of  what  we  hold  to  be  her  many  and  most  serioua 
errors  she  is,  by  the  free  aokaonnedgmcnt  of  our  own  fomrakries,  a  Church,  anda  Chris- 
tian Church,  and  has  been  pre-eminently  a  motiier  of  saints,  and  many  of  her  Popes  have 
been  good,  and  noble,  and  holy  men,  and  vast  hentfactars  of  the  world,  and  s^i^did 
maintainers  of  the  FaHh  of  Ckiist ;  and  I  Mfiwe  to  regard  them  as  *'  sons  of  perdition,^ 
or  representatives  of  btaspheny  and  lawiesaneas,  or  to  tousider  the  destruction  of  their 
Hue  with  ererlMtusg  destraotion  from  the  prBsemoe  of  the  Lord  as  the  one  Idling  to  be 
looked  forward  to  with  joy  at  the  coming  of  Him  who  we  believe  wHl  wdcome  many  of 
them,  and  myriads  of  those  who  accept  their  rak^  into  the  hlassed  company  of  Hia 
redeemed. 
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regions  m  wkieh  we  must  look  for  iUastratioiifl  to  throw  miek  ligltt  as  is 
possible  on  the  sMauoig  of  6t.  PanL^  As  to  the  preeise  derails,  ooDndering 
the  utter  imnt  of  nnammity  aaioiig  Chnsiiaii  interpreters,  I  am  content  to 
say,  with  St.  Angastkie,  ''I  eonfees  thai  I  am  entirely  ignorant  what  the 
Apostle  meant.*' 


«  0  0  i      If. 
CHAPTER     XXXI. 

PAUL  AT  EPHBSUB. 

*'  They  tar  Hub  i<wn  is  KU  of  oosenm  ; 
As,  ninwliiig  jaggkn  that  deseive  &b  eye, 
Diu^sed  coeatere,  prating  mouBtebanks, 
And  many  ntch-nke  liberties  of  sin.  '* 

SSAKSP.  Comedy  of  Ertofn. 
"  Diaaaa  Epbesia  ;  cujns  nemsn  uniciun  .  •  •  .  toUu  venaratnr  orbia." 

Appul.  MeUm. 

The  jostloe  of  GraUio  had  secured  for  St.  Panl  an  nnmolested  residence  im 
Oormth,  snch  as  had  been  promised  by  the  vision  which  had  enconraged  him 
amid  his  earlier  difficulties.  He  availed  hhns^  of  this  pause  in  the  atorm  of 
opposition  by  preaching  for  many  days — perhaps  for  some  months — and  then 
dietermined  to  revisit  Jerusalem,  from  which  he  had  now  been  absent  for  nearly 
three  years.  It  may  be  that  he  had  collected  something  tor  the  poor ;  hat  in 
any  case  he  felt  the  importance  of  maintAiaing  annoable  relatioiM  with  the 
other  Apostles  and  with  the  mother  church.  He  wished  also  to  he  present  at 
the  approaching  feast — ^in  all  probalnlity  the  Pentecost — and  theveby  to  dbow 
that,  in  spite  of  his  active  woik  in  heathen  cities,  and  the  freedom  which  ho 
claimed  for  Gentile  converts,  in  spite,  too,  of  that  deadly  opposition  of  many 
synagogues  which  had  already  cost  him  so  dear,  he  was  still  at  heart  a  loyal 
although  a  liberal  Jew.  Accordingly;  he  bade  farewell  to  the  friends  whom 
bo  had  converted,  and,  aeoompanied  hy  Pfciscilla  and  Aqnik,  set  ont  for 
Oenchrece.  At  that  busy  Btatport,  whcire  a  little  church  had  been  already 
formed,  of  which  Phoebe  was  a  deaconess,  he  gave  yet  another  proof  of  his 
aUegianoe  to  the  Moeaie  law.  In  thanksgiving  for  some  delvvwanoe^ — perhaps 
from  an  attadc  of  sickness,  perhaps  from  the  Jewish  not — ^he  had  taken  iq>on 
him  the  vowof  the  tempoearyliiizarite.    In  aocordanee  with  this,  he  abstained 

1  See  wt/ro,  Baoomss  SIX,  ''The  Mm  of  Sin."  For  «be  s/uihth  «mfftsfei,  see 
Esek.xzxTm.16,17;  Dan.  «ii.  HL  11,  ii»-d6 ;  2131,96. 

3  See  Joe.  ^.  y.  iL  15,  ^  1,  «Bd  the  MisliM  *reatiiB  JVffsir,  it  J.  ayenesr  {DtLm. 
J7(p6r.  iii  6,  (  1)  thinks,  most  improbably,  that  it  was  done  to  ebtaia  a  ishr  veya§e.  QL 
Juv.  StL  an,  8L 
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from  wine,  and  let  his  hair  grow  long.  At  the  legal  purification  which  formed 
the  termination  of  the  vow,  the  head  conld  only  be  shayed  at  Jemsalem ;  bat 
as  it  WHS  often  impossible  for  a  foreign  Jew  to  reach  the  Holy  City  at  the  exact 
time  when  the  period  of  his  tow  concladed,  it  seems  to  haye  been  permitted 
to  the  Nazarite  to  cut  his  hair,^  provided  that  he  kept  the  shorn  locks  until  ho 
offered  the  burnt-offering,  the  rin-offering,  and  the  peace-offering  in  the 
Temple,  at  which  time  his  head  was  shayed,  and  all  the  hair  burnt  in  the  fire 
under  the  sacrifice  of  the  peace-offerings.  Accordingly,  Paul  out  his  hair  at 
Cenchrese,  and  set  sail  for  Ephesus.  The  mention  of  the  fact  is  not  by  any 
means  trivial  or  otiose.  The  yow  which  St.  Paul  undertook  is  highly 
significant  as  a  proof  of  hia  personal  allegiance  to  the  Levitic  institutions,  and 
his  desire  to  adopt  a  policy  of  conciliation  towards  the  Jewbh  Christians  of 
the  Holy  City.^ 

A  few  days'  siul,  if  the  weather  was  ordinarily  propitious,  would  enable  his 
vessel  to  anchor  in  the  famous  haven  of  Panormus,  which  was  then  a  forest  of 
masts  at  the  centre  of  all  the  Mediterranean  trade,  but  is  now  a  reedy  swamp 
in  a  region  of  desolation.  His  arrival  coincided  either  with  the  eve  of  a 
Sabbath,  or  of  one  of  the  three  weekly  meetings  of  the  synagogue,  and  at  once, 
with  his  usual  ardour  and  self -f orgetf ulness,  he  presented  himself  among  the 
Ephesian  Jews.  They  were  a  numerous  and  important  body,  actively  engaged 
in  the  commerce  of  the  city,  and  had  obtained  some  special  privileges  from 
the  Roman  Emperors.^  Not  only  was  their  religion  authorised,  but  their 
youth  were,  exempted  from  military  service.  One  of  their  number,  the 
"  Chaldean "  or  "astrologer "  BalbiUus,  had  at  this  period  availed  himself  of 
the  deepening  superstition  which  always  accompanies  a  decadent  belief,  and 
had  managed  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  upper  circles  of  Roman  society 
xmtil  he  ultimately  became  the  confidant  of  Nero.^  Accustomed  in  that 
seething  metropolis  to  meet  with  opinions  of  every  description,  the  Jews  at 
first  offered  no  opposition  to  the  arguments  of  the  wandering  Rabbi  who 
preached  a  crucified  Messiah.  Nay,  they  even  begged  him  to  stay  longer  with 
them.  His  desire  to  reach  Jerusalem  and  pay  his  vow  rendered  this  impossible ; 
but  in  bidding  them  farewell  he  promised  that,  God  willing,^  he  would  soon 

'  The  word  orod  is  ie«ipofi«ro«,  **  polling,*'  not  fv^»ij«^»M«Wt  "  ■haying,"  or  as  in  R  V. 
"having  shaved  "  (see  1  Cor.  xi.  14 ;  St.  Paul  dislikes  long  hair).  The  notion  that  it 
was  Aqnila  and  not  Paul  who  made  the  vow  may  be  finally  dismissed  :  it  merely  arose 
from  the  fact  that  Aquila  is  mentioned  after  his  wife ;  but  this,  as  we  nave  seen,  is  also 
the  case  in  2  !nm.  iv.  19 ;  Bom.  zvL  3,  and  is  an  undesigned  coincidence,  probably  due  to 
her  greater  zeal. 

3  **  He  that  makes  a  vow  builds,  as  it  were,  a  mivate  altar,  and  if  he  keeps  it,  offers, 
as  it  were,  a  sacrifice  upon  it "  ( Yebhantoth,  f .  109,  2 :  JTedartm,  f .  59, 1).  The  views  of 
the  Bi^bis  about  vows  may  be  found  in  Erubhtn,  f.  64,  2 ;  Chagigah^  f.  10,  1  :  Both 
ffathanah,  f.  10, 1 ;  Nedarim,  f.  2, 1 ;  f.  80,  2,  Ac.  They  have  been  collected  by  Mr.  P. 
J.  Hershon  in  his  Hebrew  oommentai^^on  Genesis  exclusively  drawn  from  the  Talmud, 
in  the  synoptical  note  on  Qen.  xxviii  20.  They  throw  very  little  light  on  St.  Paul's  vow. 
The  rule  is  that  all  votive  terms,  whether  ccrban,  oonem,  conn,  or  cone^  are  equally 
binding  {Nedairim,  f.  2, 1).  Perhaps  Paul  liked  the  Umporairy  aaoetio  element  in  the  vow 
(lOor.  iz.25:  Jos.jB.  J.iL15,}l). 

'  Joi.  AkU,  ziv.  la  «  Suet.  Nero,  40;  Dion  Oasi  zvi.  9.         *  James  iv.  1& 
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return.  Onoe  more,  therefore,  lie  weighed  anchor,  and  sailed  to  Oseearea. 
'From  thence  he  hastened  to  Jemsalem,  which  he  was  now  visiting  for  the 
fourth  time  after  his  conversion.  He  had  entered  it  once  a  changed  man ;  ^ 
he  had  entered  it  a  second  time  with  a  timely  contribution  from  the  Ohnrch  of 
Antioch  to  the  famine- stricken  poor ; '  a  third  time  he  had  come  to  obtain  a 
decision  of  the  load  disputes  between  the  Judaic  and  the  liberal  Christians 
which  threatened,  even  thus  early,  to  rend  asunder  the  seamless  robe  of  Christ.' 
Four  years  had  now  elapsed,  and  he  came  once  more,  a  weak  and  persecuted 
misinonary,  to  seek  the  sympathy  of  the  early  converte,^  to  confirm  his  faithful 
spirit  of  unity  with  them,  to  tell  them  the  momentous  tidings  of  churches 
founded  during  this  his  second  journey,  not  only  in  Asia,  but  for  the  first  time 
in  Europe  also,  and  even  at  places  so  important  as  Philippi,  Thessalonica, 
and  Corinth.  Had  James,  and  the  cirde  of  which  he  was  the  centre,  only 
understood  how  vast  for  the  future  of  Christianity  would  be  the  issues  of  these 
perilous  and  toilsome  journeys — ^had  they  but  seen  how  insignificant,  compared 
with  the  labours  of  St.  Paul,  would  be  the  part  which  they  themselyes  were 
playing  in  furthering  the  uniyersality  of  the  Church  of  Christ — ^with  what 
affection  and  admiration  would  they  have  welcomed  him !  How  would  they  have 
striven,  by  every  form  of  kindness,  of  encouragement,  of  honour,  of  heartfelt 
prayer,  to  arm  and  strengthen  him,  and  to  fire  into  yet  brighter  lustre  his  grand 
enthusiasm,  so  as  to  prepare  him  in  the  future  for  sacrifices  yet  more  heroic, 
for  efforts  yet  more  immense !  Had  anything  of  the  kind  occurred,  St.  Luke, 
in  the  interests  of  his  great  Christian  Eirenicon — St.  Patd  himself,  in  his 
account  to  the  Gkdatians  of  his  relations  to  the  twelve—could  hardly  have  failed 
to  tell  us  about  it.  So  far  from  this,  St.  Luke  hurries  over  the  brief  visit  in 
the  three  words  that  "  he  saluted  the  Church,"*  not  even  pausing  to  inform  us 
that  he  fulfilled  his  vow,  or  whether  any  favourable  impression  as  to  his  Judaic 
orthodoxy  was  created  by  the  fact  that  he  had  undertaken  it.  There  is  too 
much  reason  to  fear  that  his  reception  was  cold  and  ungpracious ;  that  even  if 
James  received  him  with  courtesy,  the  Judaic  Christians  who  surrounded 
'*  the  Lord's  brother "  did  not ;  and  even  that  a  jealous  dislike  of  that  free 
position  towards  the  Law  which  ho  established  amongst  his  Qentile  converts, 
led  to  that  determination  on  the  part  of  some  of  them  to  follow  in  his  track 
and  to  undermine  his  influence,  which,  to  the  intense  embitterment  of  his  latter 
days,  was  so  fatally  successful  It  must  have  been  with  a  sad  heart,  with 
something  even  of  indignation  at  this  unsympathetic  coldness,  that  Si  Paul 
hurriedly  terminated  his  visit.  But  none  of  these  things  moved  him.  He  did 
but  share  them  with  his  Lord,  whom  the  Pharisees  had  hated  and  the  Sadduceee 
had  slain.  He  did  but  share  them  with  every  great  prophet  and  every  true 
thinker  before  and  since.  Not  holding  even  his  life  dear  unto  himself,  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  peevishness  of  unprogressive  tradition,  or  the  non-appreciation 
of  suspicious  narrowness,  should  make  him  swerve  from  his  divinely  appointed 

>  About  A.D.  37.  «  A.D.  44.  »  About  A.D.  60.  *  About  A.D.  54. 

*  St.  Luke  does  not  so  much  u  mention  the  word  Jerusalem,  but  the  wurd  ora/Mif 
diiprovet  the  fancy  that  Paul  went  no  farther  than  CsBtarea. 
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course.  G^  had  counted  him  worthy  of  heang  entrusted  with  a  sac  red  cause. 
He  had  a  work  to  do ;  he  had  a  Gospel  to  preach.  If  in  obeying  this  call  of 
Grod  he  met  with  hnman  sympathy  and  kindness,  well ;  if  not»  it  was  no  greai 
matter.  Life  might  be  bitter,  bat  life  was  short,  and  the  light  affliction  which 
was  bat  for  a  moment  was  nothing  to  the  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of 
glory.  Once  more  he  set  forth  for  a  new,  and,  as  it  tamed  ont,  for  the  most 
brilliantly  energetic,  for  the  most  eternally  fraitful,  for  the  most  orarwhelm- 
ingly  afflictiye  period  of  his  life  of  toiL 

From  Jerusalem  he  went  to  Antioeh,  where  we  can  well  imagine  that  a 
warmer  and  kindlier  greeting  awaited  him.  In  that  more  cordial  environment 
he  rested  for  some  Httle  time ;  and  thence,  amid  many  a  day  of  weariness  and 
straggle,  bat  cheered  in  all  probability  by  the  companionship  of  Timothy  and 
Titus,  and  perhaps  also  of  Ckius,  Ariatarchus,  and  Erastos,  he  passed  once  more 
through  the  famous  GHeian  gates  of  Taurus,^  and  trareUed  oyerland  through 
the  eastern  region  of  Asia  Minor,'  coDfirming  on  his  way  the  Ghurehes  of 
Galatia  and  Fhrygia.  In  Galatia  he  ordered  colleotions  to  be  made  for  the 
poor  at  Jerusalem  by  a  weekly  offertory  every  Sunday.'  He  also  found  it 
necessary  to  give  them  some  yery  serious  warnings ;  and  although,  as  yet^ 
there  had  been  no  direct  apostasy  frtmi  the  doctrines  which  he  bad  taaght>  ha 
could  trace  a  pereeptiUe  diminution  of  iiie  affectionate  fervour  with  whidi  he 
had  been  at  first  reoeived  by  that  bright  but  flokle  population.^  Having  thus 
endeavoured  to  secure  the  foundations  which  be  had  laid  in  the  past,  he 
descended  from  the  Phrygian  uplands,  and  caught  a  fresh  glimpse  of  the 
MarseiUes  of  the  JE^ean,  the  hostelry  and  emporium  ol  east  aad  weat,^  the 
great  cafntal  of  Proconsular  Asia.  Yery  meanoraUs  were  the  results  of  his 
viast.  Ephesus  was  the  third  d^ital  and  starting-point  el  Christianity.  At 
Jerusalem,  Chriatiimity  was  bom  in  tlie  cradle  of  Judaism ;  Antioeh  had  been 
the  starting-point  of  the  Church  of  the  G^entiles ;  Ephesos  was  to  witness  its 
full  development,  and  the  final  amalgamation  of  its  unconsolidated  elements 
in  the  work  of  John,  the  Apostle  of  Love.  It  lay  one  mile  from  the  Icarian 
Sea,  in  the  fair  Anan  meadow  where  myriads  of  swans  and  other  waterfowl 
disported  themselves  amid  the  windings  ef  Cayster.^  Its  buildings  were 
clustered  under  the  protecting  shadows  of  Coressus  and  Prion,  and  in  the 
debglitful  meighbouriiood  of  the  Ortygian  Groves.  Its  haven,  which  had  onoe 
been  among  the  most  sheltered  and  commodious  in  the  Mediterranean,  had 
been  partly  silted  up  by  a  mistake  in  engineering,  but  was  still  thronged  with 
vessels  from  every  part  of  the  civilised  world.  It  lay  at  the  meeting-point  of 
great  roads,  whidi  led  northwards  to  Sardis  and  Troas,  southwards  to  Magnesia 
and  Antioeh,  and  thus  commanded  easy  access  to  the  great  river-valleys  of  the 
Hermus  and  MBaander,  and  the  whde  interior  oontineni    Its  seas  and  rivera 

*  From  Antioeh  to  the  Cilician  gates,  through  Tarsus,  is  412  miles. 
■  iiimrtfuKii  is  practically  equivalent  to  apa-nktit^. 

'  1  Cor.  xri  1,  2.     But  the  collection  does  not  seem  to  have  been  sent  with  that  of 
the  Grecian  churches  (Rom.  xv.  2ft,  26).    Perhaps  the  Jndaie  emissaries  got  hold  of  it. 
4  GaL  iv.  16 ;  ▼.  2i  *  Kenan,  p.  237. 

*  Now  the  Kutschuk  Meadera.  or  little  Meander. 
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were  lioh  with  fish ;  its  sir  was  salubrious ;  its  position  unrivalled ;  its  popu- 
lation muhifarious  and  immense.  Its  markets,  glittering  with  the  produce  of 
the  world's  art,  were  the  Vanity  Fair  of  Asia.  They  furnished  to  the  exile  of 
Patmos  the  loeal  colouring  of  those  pages  of  the  Apocalypse  in  which  he  speaks 
of  "  the  merchimdise  of  gold,  and  silver,  and  precious  stones,  and  of  pearls, 
Mid  fine  linen,  and  purple,  and  silk,  and  scarlet,  and  all  thyine  wood,  and  all 
msnner  vessels  of  iyory,  and  all  manner  vessels  of  most  precious  wood,  and  of 
brass,  and  iron,  and  marble,  and  cinnamon,  and  oilours,  and  ointment  and 
frankincense,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and  fine  fiour,  and  wheat,  and  beasts,  and 
sheep,  and  horses,  and  chariots,  and  slaves,  and  souls  of  men**  ^ 

And  iElphesus  was  no  less  famous  than  it  was  yast  and  wealthy.  Perhaps 
no  region  of  the  world  has  been  the  scene  of  so  many  memorable  events  in 
anient  history  as  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor.  The  whole  coast  was  in  all 
respects  the  home  of  the  best  Hellenic  culture,  and  Herodotus  declares  that  it 
was  the  finest  mie  for  cities  in  the  world  of  his  day.'  It  was  from  Lesbos,  and 
Smyrna,  and  Ephesus,  and  Halicamassus  that  lyric  poetry,  and  epic  poetry, 
and  philosophy,  and  history  took  their  rise,  nor  was  any  name  more  splendidly 
emblaooned  in  the  annab  of  human  culture  than  that  of  the  great  capital  of 
loniA.^  It  was  here  that  Anacreon  had  sung  the  light  songs  which  so 
tiio>r0iigli]y  suited  the  soft  temperament  of  the  G^eek  colonists  in  that  luxurious 
uit ;  here  tiiat  Mimnermos  had  written  his  elegies ;  here  that  Thales  had  given 
ihe  first  impulse  to  philosoi^y ;  here  that  Anaxinsander  and  Anaximenes  had 
leatrnt  to  interest  themselves  in  those  oosmogonic  theories  which  shocked  the 
■iiDple  beliefs  of  the  Athenian  burghere ;  here  that  the  deepest  of  all  Greek 
thii^rs,  "  Heraeleitus  the  Dark,"  had  meditated  on  those  truths  which  he 
uttered  in  language  of  such  incomparable  force ;  here  that  his  friend  Hermo- 
doms  had  paid  the  penalty  of  yirtue  by  being  oiled  from  a  city  which  felt 
that  its  Tioes  were  rebuked  by  his  mere  silent  presence ;  *  here  that  Hipponax 
had  infused  into  his  satire  such  deadly  venom ;  ^  here  that  Parrhasius  and 
ApeBes  had  studied  their  immort^  art.  And  it  was  Sftill  essentially  a  Greek 
eity.  It  was  true  that  since  Attains,  King  of  Pergaraos,  nearly  two  hundred 
years  before,  had  made  the  Romans  heirs  to  his  kingdom,  their  power  had 
gradually  extended  itself  in  every  direction,  until  they  were  absolute  masters 
of  !m>Tygia,  Mysia,  Oaria,  Lydia,*  and  all  the  adjacent  isles  of  Greece,  and  that 
now  tiM  ^endour  of  Ephesus  was  materially  increased  by  its  being  the 
remdence  of  the  Boman  Prooonsul.  But  while  the  presence  of  a  few  noble 
Homans  and  their  suites  added  to  the  gaiety  and  power  of  the  city,  it  did  not 
affect  the  prevailing  Hellenic  east  of  its  civilisation,  which  was  far  more  deeply 
imbued  with  Oriental  than  with  Western  influences.  The  Ephesians  crawled 
at  the  feet  of  the  Emperors,  flattered  them  with  abject  servility,  built  temples 

>  Rev.  xviii.  12, 13. 

'  Biit.  I  142.    For  full  aooounts  of  l^esus  see  Guhl's  Ephesiaca  (BerL  1843). 
»  Bee  Hfttwrath,  p.  339,  stqq,  <  See  Strabo,  xir.,  p.  612. 

•  Cic  ad  Fam,  vii.  24. 

'  Gio.  pro  Flaceoy  27;  Flin.  ff,  JT.  r.  28 ;  ap.  Hsusrath,  Le. 
X  2 
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to  their  crime  or  their  feebleness,  deified  them  on  their  inscriptions  and  coins.^ 
Even  the  poor  simolacrom  of  the  Senate  came  in  for  a  share  of  their  fnlsome- 
ness,  and  received  ite  apotheosis  from  their  complaisance.'  The  Romans, 
seeing  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  these  degenerate  lonians,  helped 
them  with  subsidies  when  they  had  suffered  from  earthquakes,  flung  them 
titles  of  honour,  which  were  in  themselves  a  degp*adation,  left  them  a  nominal 
autonomy,  and  let  them  live  without  interference  the  bacchanalian  lives  which 
passed  in  a  round  of  Fanionio,  Ephesian,  Ariemisian,  and  Lucullian  games. 
Such  then  was  the  dty  in  which  St.  Paul  found  a  sphere  of  work  unlike  any 
in  which  he  had  hitherto  laboured.  It  was  more  Hellenic  than  Antioch,  more 
Oriental  than  Corinth,  more  populous  than  Athens,  more  wealthy  and  more 
refined  than  Thessalonica,  more  sceptical  and  more  superstitious  than  Ancyra 
or  Fessinus.  It  was,  with  the  single  exception  of  Home,  by  far  the  most 
important  scene  of  all  his  toUs,  and  was  destined,  in  after-years,  to  become  not 
only  the  first  of  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  but  the  seat  of  one  of  those  great 
(Ecumenical  Councils  which  defined  the  faith  of  the  Christian  world. 

The  character  of  the  Ephesians  was  then  in  very  bad  repute.  Ephesus 
was  the  head-quarters  of  many  defunct  superstitions,  which  owed  their  nuun- 
tenance  to  the  self-interest  of  various  priestly  bodies.  South  of  the  city,  and 
brightened  by  the  waters  of  the  Cenchrius,  was  the  olive  and  cypress  grove  of 
Leto,^  where  the  ancient  olive-tree  was  still  shown  to  which  Uie  goddess  had 
dung  when  she  brought  forth  her  glorious  **  twin-bom  progeny."  ^  Here  was 
the  hiU  on  which  Hermes  had  proclaimed  their  birth ;  here  the  Curetee,  with 
dashing  spears  and  shields,  had  protected  their  infancy  from  wild  beasts; 
here  ApoUo  himself  had  taken  refuge  from  the  wrath  of  Zeus  after  he  had 
ilain  the  Cyclopes ;  here  Bacchus  had  conquered  and  spared  the  Amazons 
during  his  progress  through  the  East.  Such  were  the  arguments  which  the 
Ephesian  ambassadors  had  urged  before  the  Roman  Senate  in  arrest  of  a 
determination  to  limit  their  rights  of  asylum.  That  right  was  mainly  attached 
to  the  great  world-renowned  Temple  of  Artemis,  of  which  Ephesus  gloried  in 
calling  herself  the  sacristan.^  Nor  did  they  see  that  it  was  a  right  which  was 
ruinous  to  the  morals  and  weU-being  of  the  city.  Just  as  the  medieeval 
sanctuaries  attracted  all  the  scum  and  villainy,  all  the  cheats  and  debtors  and 
murderers  of  the  country  round,  and  inevitably  pauperised  and  degraded  the 
entire  vicinity* — just  as  the  squalor  of  the  lower  purlieus  of  Westminster  to 
this  day  is  accounted  for  by  its  direct  affiliation  to  the  crime  and  wretchedness 
which  sheltered  itself  from  punishment  or  persecution  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Abbey— so  the  vicinity  of  the  great  Temple  at  Ephesus  reeked  with  the 
congregated  pollutions  of  Asia.     Legend  told  how,  when  the  temple  was 

>  See  the  Corput  Inter.  Gr.  2957,  2961,  &o.  (Benan,  p.  338,  who  also  quotee  Plui. 
TU.  Anton.  24).  Chandler,  TraveU,  I  25  ;  Fdkener.  Ephuu9,  p.  Ul ;  ^Ooo^^jSMrroc  and 
^lAiMuvap  are  common  in  Ephesian  inacriptioni. 

*  e«br  or  t<^  SvysAirr^  on  coina,  &o.  (Benan,  p.  352). 

>  Strabo,  xiv.,  p.  947.  «  Tao.  Ann.  ill.  6L  •  Acta  xix.  35^  mMcrf^. 
*.L^^®  already  pointed  out  thia  fact  in  ipeaking  of  Daphne  and  Paphoa,  ncproL 

pp.  166,  196.    Thuwaswbyl^beriuatriedtoaboliahcal*'aayla''(Suet.  2^.  37). 
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finisliecl,  Mithridaies  stood  on  its  summit  and  declared  that  the  right  of  asylum 
shoold  extend  in  a  circle  ronnd  it  as  far  as  he  coold  shoot  an  arrow,  and  the 
arrow  miracnloosly  flew  a  furlong's  distance.  The  consequence  was  that 
Ephesus,  Titiated  hj  the  influences  which  affect  all  great  sea-side  commercial 
cities,  had  within  herself  a  special  source  of  danger  and  contagion.^  Ionia  had 
been  the  corruptress  of  Greece,'  Ephesus  was  the  corruptress  of  Ionia — ^the 
f aTonrite  scene  of  her  most  Toluptuous  loye-tales,  the  lighted  theatre  of  her 
most  ostentatious  sins. 

The  temple,  idiich  was  the  chief  glory  of  the  dtj  and  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  world,'  stood  in  full  view  of  the  crowded  hayen.  Ephesus  was  the  most 
magnificent  of  what  Ovid  calls  **  the  magnificent  cities  of  Asia,"  ^  and  the 
temple  was  its  most  splendid  ornament.  The  anderU  temple  had  been  burnt 
down  by  Herostratus — an  Ephesian  fanatic  who  wished  his  name  to  be 
recorded  in  history — on  the  night  of  the  birth  of  Alexander  the  Great.  It  had 
been  rebuOt  with  ungrudging  magnificence  out  of  contributions  furnished  by 
all  Asia — ^the  yery  women  contributing  to  it  their  jewels,  as  the  Jewish  women 
had  done  of  old  for  the  Tabemade  of  the  Wilderness.  To  avoid  the  danger 
of  earthquakes,  its  foundations  were  built  at  yast  cost  on  artificial  foundations 
of  skin  and  charcoal  laid  oyer  the  marsh.^  It  gleamed  far  off  with  a  star-like 
radiance.^  Its  peristyle  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  pillars  of  the 
Ionic  order  hewn  out  of  Parian  marble.  Its  doors  of  canred  cypress- wood 
were  surmounted  by  transoms  so  yast  and  solid  that  the  aid  of  miracles  was 
invoked  to  account  for  their  elevation.  The  stiurcase  which  led  to  the  roof 
was  sud  to  have  been  cut  out  of  a  single  vine  of  Cyprus.  Some  of  the  pillars 
were  carved  with  designs  of  exquisite  beauty.^  Within  were  the  masterpieces 
of  Praxiteles  and  Phidias,  and  Scopas  and  Polydetus.  Paintings  by  the 
greatest  of  Ghreek  artists,  of  which  one — the  likeness  of  Alexander  the  Great 
by  Apelles —  had  been  bought  for  a  sum  said  to  be  equal  in  value  to  £5,000 
of  modem  money,  adorned  the  inner  walls.  The  roof  of  the  temple  itself  was 
of  cedar- wood,  supported  by  columns  of  jasper  on  bases  of  Parian  marble.* 
On  these  pillars  hung  gifts  of  priceless  value,  the  votive  offerings  of  g^tef ul 
superstition.    At  the  end  of  it  stood  the  great  altar  adorned  by  the  bas-relief 

1  This  IB  pointed  out  by  Philostratus  in  the  person  of  Apollonius.  He  praises  thcni 
for  their  banquets  and  ritual,  and  adds  juMfiirroi  d«  <rvvouco4  t§  Ot^  n/croc  re  nal  ^fic'pac  ^  ovk  w 
i  Kkiwnni  T«  Kol  A]}(rri}C  icflu  avtftavoiiaiyfi  kcu  vac  ci  ri%  iluMi  Ji  ItpAirvXoK  ^¥  opfutiirvot  a!n69rv.  rh  yip 
rm¥  amvTtponhmtv  rtlx&i  i<mv.     See,  too,  Strabo.  xiv.  1,  23. 

3  Hence  the  proverb  "  Ionian  effeminacy.  Onl^eir  gorgeous  apparel,  see  Athen. 
p.  525.     "  Taught  by  the  soft  lonians  "  (Dver,  Ruiru  of  Rome). 

'  Philo,  Byzant.  DeStpt,  orbi$  mtrociuts,  7,  h^*^  ••▼i  •«»»'  ol«>e.  Falkener*s  Ephaua, 
pp.  210-346. 

^  Or.  Pant.  H.  x.  21. 

*  See  Plin.  H.  N,  xxxri.  21 ;  Dioff.  lAert  ii  8 ;  Aug.  De  Civ.  Dei,  xxi.  4.  Old 
London  Bridge  was  buHt,  not  "on  woolsacks,"  but  out  of  the  proceeds  of  a  tax  on  wooL 
The  anecdote  of  the  discovery  of  the  white  marble  by  Pisidorus  is  given  in  Yitruv.  x.  7. 

7  One  splendid  example  of  the  drum  of  one  of  these  "  oolnmnae  caelatae  "  (Plin.)  is 
now  in  the  British  Museum.  For  a  complete  and  admirable  account  of  the  temple  and  its 
excavation,  see  Wood's  Ephenu,  p.  267,  9eq, 

"  Now  in  the  mosque  of  St.  Sophia. 
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of  Praxiteles,  beliind  which  foil  the  vasi  folds  of  a  purple  eartaan.  Behind 
this  curtain  was*  the  dark  and  awful  adytum  in  which  stood  the  most  saeeed 
idol  of  classic  heathendom ;  and  again,  behind  the  adytum  was  the  room  whieh, 
inviolable  under  divine  protection,  was  regarded  as  the  wealthiest  and  securest 
bank  in  the  ancient  woriid. 

The  image  for  which  had  been  reared  this  ineomparable  shrine  was  so  aodlent 
that  it  shared  with  the  Athene  of  the  Acropolis,  the  Artemis  of  Taoris,  the 
Demeter  of  Sicily,  the  Aphrodite  of  Paphos,  and  the  Cybele  of  Pessinoa,  the 
honour  of  being  regarded  as  a  A«<Mr<Tij "AyaX^Ao — "an  ioMge  that  fell  from  ' 
heaven."  ^  The  very  substaaee  of  which  it  was  made  was  a  matter  of  dispute ; 
some  said  it  W4ie  of  vine- wood,  some  of  ebony,  some  of  eedar,  and  some  of 
stone.^  It  was  not  a  shitless  meteorite  like  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca,  or  the 
Hercules  of  Hyettus,^  oir  the  blade-stone  of  Pessinns ;  nor  a  phallic  oone  liks 
the  Phoenician  Aphrodite  of  Paphos ;  ^  nor  a  mere  lump  of  wood  like  the 
Cadmean  Bacchus ;  ^  but  neither  must  we  be  misled  by  the  naiiAe  Artemis  to 
suppose  that  it  in  any  way  resembled  the  quivered  "  huntress  ehaaie  and 
fair''  of  Greek  and  Roman  mythology.  It  was  freely  idealised  in  stany  of  the 
current  representations,^  but  was  in  reality  a  hideous  fetish,  originidly  meant 
for  a  symbol  of  fertility  and  the  {nroductiTe  power  of  nature.  She  waa 
represented  on  coins — which,  as  they  bear  the  heads  of  Claudiufl  and  A^^p- 
pina,  must  have  been  current  at  this  very  time,  and  may  have  easily  pasaed 
tlirough  the  hands  of  Paul — as  a  figure  swathed  like  a  mummy,  eovmd  wilh 
monstrous  breasts,^  and  holding  in  one  hand  a  trident  and  in  the  other  a  dub. 
The  very  ugliness  and  uncouthness  of  the  idol  added  to  the  superstitious  awe 
which  it  inspired,  and  just  as  the  miraculous  Madomias  and  images  af 
Bomanism  are  never  the  masterpieces  of  Baphael  or  Bernardino  Lmni,  bmt 
for  the  most  part  blackened  Byzantine  paintings,  or  hideous  dolla  like  the 
Bambino,  so  the  statue  of  the  fiphesian  Artemis  was  regarded  as  far  more 
awful  than  the  Athene  of  Phidias  or  the  Jupiter  of  Use  GapitoL  The  Jewish 
feelings  of  St.  Paul — ^though  he  abstained  from  ^'  blaspheming  "  the  goddess  ^ 
— would  have  made  him  regard  it  as  pollution  to  enter  her  temple ;  iMit  many 
a  time  on  coins,  and  paintings,  and  in  direct  copies,  he  must  have  seen  the 
strange  image  of .  the  great  Artemis  of  tlio  Ephesians,  whose  worship,  like 
that  of  so  many  fairer  and  more  human  idols,  his  preaehmg  would  doom  to 
swift  oblinon.*' 

1  Pliny  (J7.  y.  xvi  79)  and  Athenagorai  {Pr»  Chrid.  14)  say  it  wat  made  by  Endaeus, 
the  pupil  of  Daedalus. 

2  Vitruv.  u.  9  ;  Callim.  Hymn  Dion.  239.        3  Pau«n.  ix.  24.        *  V.  aupra,  p.  190. 
*  Pausan.  ix.  12.      See  Guhl,   Epliemaca^  p.    ia5 ;    Falkener,   Ephma^  287.     The 

Chaeronean  Zeus  was  a  sceptre  (Pausan.  ix.  40) ;  the  Cimmerian  Mavs,  a  eoimitar 
(Hdt.  iv.  62). 

^  E.g.y  in  the  statue  preserved  in  the  Museo  Borboaico  at  Naples,  which,  if  we  may 
judge  from  coins,  is  a  very  unreal  repreieatative  of  the  veDeraUe  ugHness  of  the  actual 
statue. 

7  voXvfuurroc,  multimamma ;  **  omnium  bettiarom  et  viventinm  nutnx  "  ( Jer.  Protm^ 
w  I^,  ad  Eph). 

®  Acts  xix.  37,  O"  <  /5Aa<r«^i7fiowi^ac  tiji'  $eav  vnm¥. 

>  **  What  is  become  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  ?   Oan  a  wonder  af  the  earth  bo  Yanished 
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Though  the  Greeks  had  vied  with  the  Persians  in  lavish  eontrihniions  for 
the  re-ereetion  of  the  temple,  the  worship  of  this  yenerable  relic  was  essen- 
tially OrientaL  The  priests  were  amply  supported  by  the  proceeds  of  wide 
domains  and  valnable  fisheries,  and  these  priests,  of  Megal^rzi,  as  well  as  the 
**  Essen,"  *  who  was  at  the  head  of  them,  were  the  miserable  Persian  or 
Phrygian  ennnchs  who,  with  the  Melissae,  or  yirgin-priestesses,  and  crowds  of 
idle  slaves,  were  alone  sofPered  to  eondnct  the  worship  of  the  Mother  of  the 
€K)ds.  Many  a  time,  in  the  open  spaces  and  environs  of  Ephesns,  mnst  Paul 
have  seen  with  sorrow  and  indig^tion  the  bloated  and  beardless  hideonsness 
•of  these  coryphaei  of  iniquity.'  Many  a  time  must  he  have  heard  from  the 
Jewish  quarter  the  piercing  shrillness  of  their  flutes,  and  the  harsh  jangling  of 
their  timbrels ;  many  a  time  have  caught  glimpses  of  their  detestable  dances 
and  corybantic  processions,  as  with  streaming  hair,  and  wild  cries,  and  shaken 
torches  of  pine,  they  strove  to  madden  i^e  multitudes  into  sympathy  with 
that  orgiastic  worship,  which  was  but  too  closely  connected  with  the  vilest 
debaucheries."  Even  the  Greeks,  little  as  they  were  liable  to  be  swept  away 
by  these  bursts  of  religious  frenzy,  seem  to  have  caught  the  tone  of  these  dis- 
graceful fanatics.  At  no  other  city  would  they  have  assembled  in  the  theatro 
in  their  thousands  to  yell  the  same  cry  over  and  over  again  for  *'  about  the 
«paee  of  two  hours,"  as  though  they  had  been  so  many  Persian  dervishes  or 
Indian  yogis.  This  senseless  reiteration  was  an  echo  of  the  screaming 
idulatus  which  was  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  cult  of  Dindymene  and 
Plessinufl.* 

We  are  not  surprised  to  find  ihst  under  the  shadow  of  such  a  worship 
superstition  was  rampant.  Epheeus  differed  from  other  cities  which  Paul 
liad  visited  mainly  in  this  respect,  that  it  was  pre-eminently  the  city  of 
Astrology,  sorcery,  incantations,  amulets,  exorcisms,  and  every  form  of  magical 
imposture.  On  the  statue  of  the  goddess,  or  rather,  perhaps,  on  the  inverted 
pyramid  which  formed  the  basis  for  her  swathed  and  shapeless  feet,  were 
inscribed  certain  mystic  formulsd  to  which  was  assigned  a  magic  efficacy. 
This  led  to  the  manufacture  and  the  celebrity  of  those  "  Ephesian  writings," 

like  a  phantom,  without  leaving  a  trace  behind  ?  We  now  seek  the  temnle  in  vain;  the 
«it7  is  prortrate  and  the  goddeu  gone  '*  (Ohandler ;  see  SibylL  (hue.  v.  298—305).  The 
wcMider  is  deepened  after  seeing  the  maasiveness  of  the  superb  fragments  in  the  British 
Museum.  That  the  Turkish  name  Ala  Solouk  is  a  corruption  of  'Ay/a  eeoAoyov,  and 
therefore  a  reminiseence  of  St.  John,  is  proved  by  the  disooverr  of  coins  bearing  this 
insoziption,  and  struck  at  Ayasaluk  (Wood,  p.  183).  Perhaps  St.  John  originally  received 
the  name  by  wav  of  contrast  with  the  TkeoCogi  of  the  Temple. 

1  The  resemblance  of  the  word  and  character  to  the  *'  Essenes  "  is  accidental.  It 
means  *'a  king  (queen)  bee.*' 

'  Quint.  ▼.  12.  What  sort  of  wretches  these  were  may  be  seen  in  Jut.  yL  512 ; 
Prop,  it  18, 16 ;  Appuleius,  JWdamorph. 

'  Apollonius,  in  nis  first  address  to  the  Ephesians,  delivered  from  the  platform  of 
the  temple,  urged  them  to  abandon  their  idleness,  folly,  and^  feasting,  and  turn  to  the 
studT  Of  philosophy.  He  speaks  of  these  danoes,  and  says  avA«»'  fiif  wum.  /MOTdi  ^r,  ^Mora 
8i  IvipoTfhmnt,  ^orh.  U  nrvmav,  m.r.k.  (Philostr.  Vii.  Apofl.  IT.  2,  p.  141).  He  praises  them, 
however,  for  their  philosophic  interests,  &c.  (viii  8,  p.  339).  Incense-burners,  flute-players, 
and  trumpeters  are  mea  turned  in  an  inscription  found  by  Ohandler  {/n»cr,  Ant.i  p.  ]!)• 

*  Hausrath,  p.  342. 
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wbioh  were  eagerly  supplied  by  greedy  impoetare  to  griping  eredoHty. 
Among  them  were  the  words  euhum,  hcUaskion,  lix,  tetrat,  damnameneui, 
and  aisia,^  which  for  sense  and  efficiency  were  about  on  a  par  with  the  daries, 
derdarte$,  OBtataries,  or  ista,  pitta,  sitia,  which  Cato  the  elder  held  to  be  a 
soToreign  remedy  for  a  sprain,'  or  the  $havriri,  vriri,  iriri,  riri,  iri,  ri,  ac- 
companied with  knockings  on  the  lid  of  a  jug,  which  the  Babbis  taught  as  an 
efficacious  expulsion  of  the  demon  of  blindness.' 

Stories,  which  elsewhere  would  hare  been  received  with  ri^cule,  at 
Ephesus  found  ready  credence.  About  the  yery  time  of  St.  Paul's  visit  it  is 
probable  thai  the  city  was  visited  by  ApoUonius  of  Tyana ;  and  it  b  here  that 
his  Inographer  Fhilostratus  places  the  scene  of  some  of  his  exploits.  One  of 
these  is  all  the  more  interesUng  because  it  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  that 
very  theatre  into  which  St  Paul,  though  in  imminent  peril  of  being  torn  to 
pieces,  could  scarcely  be  persuaded  not  to  enter.  During  his  visit  to  Ephesus, 
the  thaumaturge  of  Tyana  found  the  plague  raging  there,  and  in  consequence 
invited  the  population  to  meet  him  in  the  theatre.  When  they  were  assem- 
bled, he  rose  and  pointed  out  to  them  a  miserable  and  tattered  old  man  as 
the  cause  of  the  prevuling  pestilence.  Instantly  the  multitude  seized  stones 
and,  in  spite  of  the  old  man's  romonstranoes,  stoned  him  to  death.  When 
the  heaped  stones  were  removed,  they  found  the  carcase  of  a  Molossian 
hound,  into  which  the  demon  had  transformed  himself;^  and  on  this  spot 
they  reared  a  statue  of  Herakles  Apotropaios !  Philostratns  did  not  write 
his  romance  till  A.D.  218,  and  his  hero  ApoUonius  has  been  put  forth  by 
modem  infidels  as  a  sort  of  Pagan  rival  to  the  Jesus  of  the  Qospels.  Let  any 
one  read  this  wretched  production,  and  judge !  The  Pagan  sophist,  with  all 
his  vaunted  culture  and  irritating  euphuism,  abounds  in  anecdotes  which 
would  have  been  reg^arded  as  pitiably  foolish  if  they  had  been  narrated  by  the 
unlettered  fisherman  of  Ghililee,  strangers  as  they  were  to  all  cultivation,  and 
writing  as  they  did  a  century  and  a  half  before. 

Another  and  a  far  darker  glimpse  of  the  Ephesus  of  thb  day  may  be 
obtained  from  the  letter  of  the  pseudo-Heraditus.  Some  cultivated  and  able 
Jew,^  adopting  the  pseudonym  of  the  great  ancient  philosopher,  wrote  some 
letters  in  which  he  is  supposed  to  expbdn  the  reason  why  he  was  called  **  the 
weeping  philosopher/'  and  why  he  was  never  seen  to  laugh.  In  these  he  fully 
justifies  his  traditional  remark  that  the  whole  Ephesian  population  deserved 
to  be  throttled  man  by  man.  He  here  asks  how  it  is  that  their  state  flourishes 
in  spite  of  its  wickedness ;  and,  in  the  inmost  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament,  he 
sees  in  that  prosperity  the  irony  and  the  curse  of  Heaven.    For  Artemis  and 

>  Olem.  Alex.  Strom,  ▼.  46. 

'  Cato,  De  Re  Rmtica  Fr.  160  (see  Donaldson,  Forrtm.,  p.  234). 

'  AbKoda  Zara,  f.  12,  2. 

^  ViU  ApolL  iv.  10,  p.  147.  Alexander  of  Abonoteichoe,  a  muoh  more  objectionable 
impotter  than  ApoUoniua,  lived  till  old  age  on  the  wealth  got  out  of  his  dupes,  and 
■enajsly  persuaded  the  worid  that  the  mother  of  his  daughter  was  the  goddess  of  the 
moon ! 

*  The  theory  of  Bemays  is  that  the  letters  were  written  by  ji  Pagan,  but  interpolated 
by  a  Jew. 
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Ber  worship  Be  lias  no  scorn  too  intense.  The  dim  twilight  of  her  adjtmn  is 
symbolical  of  a  yileness  that  hateth  the  light.  He  supposes  that  her  image 
is  **  stonen  "  in  the  contemptnons  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  hj  Homer 
— -i.0.,  idiotic  and  bmtish.  He  ridicules  the  inyerted  pyramid  on  which  she 
stands.  He  says  that  the  morab  which  flourish  under  her  protection  are 
worse  than  those  of  beasts,  seeing  that  eren  hounds  do  not  mutilate  each 
other,  as  her  Megabyzus  has  to  be  mutilated,  because  she  is  too  modest  to  be 
served  by  a  man.  But  instead  of  extolling  her  modesty,  her  priests'  ought 
rather  to  curse  her  for  lewdness,  which  rendered  it  unsafe  otherwise  to  ap- 
proach her,  and  which  had  cost  them  so  dear.  As  for  the  orgies,  and  the 
torch  festivals,  and  the  antique  rituals,  he  has  nothing  to  say  of  them,  except 
that  they  are  the  doak  for  every  abomination.  These  things  had  rendered 
him  a  lonely  man.  This  was  the  reason  why  he  could  not  laugh.  How  could 
he  laugh  when  he  heard  the  noises  of  these  infamous  vagabond  priests,  and 
was  a  witness  of  all  the  nameless  iniquities  which  flourished  so  rankly  in  con- 
sequence of  their  malpractices — the  murder,  and  waste,  and  lust,  and  gluttony 
and  drunkenness  ?  And  then  he  proceeds  to  moral  and  religious  exhortations' 
which  show  that  we  are  reading  the  work  of  some  Jewish  and  unconverted 
Apollos,  who  is  yet  an  earnest  and  eloquent  prodaimer  of  the  one  Qod  and 
the  Noachian  law. 

In  this  city  St.  Paul  saw  that  **  a  gpreat  door  and  effectual  was  open  to 
him,"  though  there  were  "  many  adversaries.''  ^  During  his  absence  an  event 
had  happened  which  was  to  be  of  deep  significance  for  the  future.  Among  the 
myriads  whom  business  or  pleasure,  or  what  is  commonly  called  accident,  had 
brought  to  Ephesus,  was  a  Jew  of  Alexandria  named  ApoUonius,'  or  Apollos, 
who  not  only  shared  the  culture  for  which  the  Jews  of  that  city  were  famous 
in  the  age  of  Philo,  but  who  had  a  profound  knowledge  of  Scripture,  and  a 
special  gift  of  fervid  eloquence.^  He  was  only  so  far  a  Christian  that  he 
Imew  and  had  accepted  the  baptism  of  John;  but  though  thus  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  he  yet  spoke  and  argued  in  the 
synagogue  with  a  power  and  courage  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Jewish  tent-makers  Priscilla  and  Aquila.  They  invited  him  to  their  house, 
and  showed  him  the  purely  initial  character  of  John's  teaching.  It  may  have 
been  the  accounts  of  the  Corinthian  Church  which  he  had  heard  from  them 
that  made  him  desirous  to  visit  Achua,  and  perceiving  how  useful  such  a 
ministry  as  his  might  be  among  the  subtle  and  intellectual  Greeks,  they  not 
only  encouraged  his  wish,*  but  wrote  for  him  "letters  of  commendation " *  to 
the  Corinthian  elders.  At  Corinth  his  eloquence  produced  a  great  sensation, 
and  he  became  a  pillar  of  strength  to  the  brethren.  He  had  so  thoroughly 
profited  by  that  reflection  of  St.  Paul's  teaching  which  he  had  caught  from 
Priscilla  and  Aquila,  that  in  his  public  disputations  with  the  hostile  Jews 
he  proved   from  their  own  Scriptures,  with  an  irresistible  cogency,  the 

»  1  Ck)r.  xvi  0.  «  So  in  D. 

*  Acts  xriii.  25,  ^4t»¥  t<^  wvtvuan  (of.  Rom.  xii.  11). 
^  «p»rpc^Vcyoi,  so.  mM^  (Aota  xTiiL  27).  *  ovvrariini  iwioroX4  (2  Cor.  iii.  1). 
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Meseiali^p  of  Christ,  and  thus  was  as  aoeeptable  to  tbe  Cfaristiaas  as  lie  was 
formidable  to  tbe  Jews.    He  watered  wliat  Paul  had  planted.^ 

Bj  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  arriyal,  ApoUos  had  alreadj  started  for  Corinth. 
He  had,  however,  retmmed  to  Ephesos  before  St.  Panl's  departure,  and  the 
Apostle  must  have  gaxed  with  curiosity  and  interest  on  this  fervid  and  gfif ted 
'Convert.  A  meaner  sonl  might  have  bees  jealous  of  his  gifts,  and  all  the 
more  so  because,  while  less  valuable,  they  were  more  immediately  dazzling 
and  impressive  than  his  own.  St.  Paul  was  cff  too  noble  a  spirit  to  leave 
room  for  the  slightest  trace  of  a  feeling  so  common,  yet  so  ignoble.  A  polios 
had  unwittingly  stolen  from  him  the  allegiance  of  some  of  his  Corinthian  eon- 
verts;  his  name  had  become,  in  that  disorderly  church,  a  watchword  of 
faction.  Yet  St.  Paul  never  speaks  of  him  without  warm  sympathy  and 
admiration,^  and  evidently  appreciated  the  high-minded  delicacy  which  made 
him  refuse  to  revisit  Corinth,'  in  spite  of  pressing  invitations,  from  the 
obvious  desire  to  give  no  encouragemest  to  the  admiring  partisans  who  had 
elevated  him  into  unworthy  rivalry  with  one  so  much  greater  than  himself. 

Ephesus,  amid  its  vast  population,  contained  specimens  of  every  form  of 
l)elief ,  and  Ap<dlos  was  not  the  only  convert  to  an  imperfect  and  half -developed 
form  of  Christianity.  Paul  found  there,  on  his  arrival,  a  strange  backwater 
of  religious  opinion  in  the  persons  of  some  twelve  men  who,  like  A  polios, 
mud  being  perhaps  in  some  way  connected  with  him,  were  still  disciples  of  the 
Baptist.  Although  there  were  some  in  our  Lord's  time  who  stayed  with 
their  old  teacher  till  his  execution,  and  though  the  early  fame  of  his  preachrag 
had  won  him  many  followers,  of  whom  some  continued  to  linger  on  in 
obscure  sects,*  it  was  impossible  for  any  reasonable  man  to  stop  short  at  this 
position  except  through  ignorance.  St.  Paul  accordingly  qnestioned  them, 
and  upon  finding  that  they  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  final  phase  of  John's 
teaching,  or  of  the  revelation  of  Christ,  and  were  even  ignorant  of  the  very 
name  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  gave  them  further  instruction  until  they  were 
fitted  to  receive  baptism,  and  exhibited  those  gifts  of  the  Spirit — ^the  speak- 
ing with  tongfues  and  prophecy — which  were  the  accepted  proofs  of  full  and 
faithful  initiation  into  the  Church  of  Christ.^ 

For  three  months,  in  accordimce  with  his  usual  plan,  he  was  a  eonstnt 
visitor  at  the  synagogue,  and  used  every  effoii  of  persuasion  and  airgument  to 
ripen  into  conviction  the  &vonrable  impressions  he  had  at  first  created.  St. 
Luke  passes  briefly  over  the  circumstances,  but  there  must  have  been  many 

1  1  Cor.  iii  6.  There  can  be  fitiile  reasonable  doubt  that  ApoUos  vnm  the  author  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  In  reading  that  Eoistle  (wfaioh  oaimot  be  dealt  wilh  in  this 
Yolume)  it  Ib  easy  to  see  that,  essentially  FamiAe  as  is  muoh  of  its  phraseology,  the 
main  method  is  original,  and  would  probably  be  more  pleasing  and  convincing  to  Jan 
than  any  itldeh  St.  Paul  was  led  to  adopt.  Some  have  seen  a  distinctioB  between  his 
pupils  and  St.  Paul's  in  Titus  iii.  14,  «t  iifi^rapot,  but  see  infra,  ad  loe, 

2  Tit.  iii.  13,  »  1  Cor.  xvi.  12. 


^  Sabaeans,  Mendaeans,  &o.  (Neander,  Ch,  Hist.  ii.  57).  We  find  from  the  Clementine 
Recognitions  that  there  were  some  of  John's  disciples  who  continued  to  preach  him  as 
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an  anxious  bonr,  manj  a  bitter  struggle,  many  an  exciting  debate,  before  the 
Jews  finally  adopted  a  tone  not  only  gI  decided  rejection,  bat  even  of  so 
fierce  an  oppo^tion,  ihht  St.  Panl  was  forced  once  mcare,  as  at  Corinth,  openly 
to  secede  from  their  commvnion.  We  do  not  sufficiently  estimaie  the  pain 
which  such  circumstanoes  must  hare  caused  to  him.  His  life  was  so  beset  with 
trials,  that  each  trial,  howerer  heavy  in  itself,  is  passed  over  amid  a  multitude 
that  were  sti'A  more  grievous.  But  we  must  remembar  that  Si  Paul,  though  a 
Christian,  still  regarded  himself  as  a  true  Israelite,  and  he  most  have  felt,  at 
least  as  severely  as  a  Luther  or  a  Whitefield,  this  involuntary  alienation  from 
the  religious  communion  of  his  childhood.  We  must  ocmjecture,  too,  that  it 
was  amid  these  early  straggles  that  he  once  more  voluntarily  submitted  to  the 
recognised  authority  of  synagogues,  and  endured  some  of  those  five  beatings 
by  the  Jews,  any  one  of  which  woald  have  been  regarded  as  a  terrible  episode 
in  an  ordinary  life. 

As  long  as  opposition  confined  itself  to  legitimate  methods,  St.  Panl  was 
glad  to  be  a  wor^ipper  in  the  synagogpie,  and  to  deliv^  the  customary 
Hidrash ;  but  when  the  Jews  not  only  rejected  and  reviled  him,  but  even 
endeavoured  to  thwart  all  chance  of  his  usefulness  amid  their  Gentile  neigh- 
bours, he  saw  that  it  was  time  to  withdraw  his  disciples  from  among  them ;  ^ 
and,  as  their  number  was  now  considerable,  he  hired  the  school  of  Tynumus 
— some  heathen  sophist  of  that  not  very  uncommcm  name.^  It  was  one  of 
those  schools  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy  which  were  common  in  a  city  like 
Ephesus,  where  there  were  many  who  prided  themselves  on  intellectual  pursuits. 
This  new  place  of  wordiip  gave  him  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  meet  the 
brethren  daily,  whereas  in  the  synagogue  this  was  only  possible  three  times  a 
week.  His  labours  and  his  joeaohing  were  not  unblessed.  For  two  full 
yeiuv  longer  he  continued  to  make  Epfaesus  the  centre  of  his  missionary 
activity,  and,  as  ^e  fame  of  his  Qo^mI  begut  to  8)»read,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  himself  took  short  journeys  to  various  neighbouring  places, 
until,  in  the  strong  expression  of  Bi.  Luke,  "  all  they  that  dwelt  in  Asia  heard 
the  word  of  the  Lord  Jesns,  both  Jews  and  Gre^;^."  ^  In  Ephcsus  itself 
Ms  reputation  reached  an  extraordinary  height,  in  consequence  of  the  unusual 
works  of  power  which  God  wrovght  by  his  IuhmU.^  On  this  subject  he  is 
himself  silent  even  by  way  of  allusion,  and  thcxigh  he  etpeaks  to  the  £phe- 
sian  elders  *  of  his  tears,  and  trials,  and  dangers,  he  does  not  say  a  word  as 

1  Epsenetiu  (Rom.  xvi  6.  Ug,  A<r/af)  was  his  first  convert. 

s  Jofl.  B.  J.  L  26,  §  8;  ^  lUco.  ir.  40.  It  is  very  ualikely  that  this  was  a  Beth 
Midrash  (Meyer),  as  it  was  St.  Paul's  object  to  withdraw  from  the  Jews.  There  was  a 
Sophist  ^^numus  mentioned  by  Suidas.  The  tu^  is  nmrious  (m,  A,  B),  which  shows 
that  this  Tyrannns  was  known  in  Ephesns  (see  Heinsen.  PavJiu^  21^). 

>  Hence  forty  years  l»ter,  in  Btthynia,  Pliny  {^Ep.  96)  writes,  "  Keque  onim  oivitates 
tantnm,  sed  vicos  etiam  atque  agros  superstitioms  istius  contagio  porvagata  est.* 

^  Acts  xix.  11,  dvra/&#tf  ov  tA(  Tvyorftat. 

*  The  **  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,"  being  a  circular  letter,  naturally  contains  but  few 
specific  allusions — which,  if  intelligible  to  one  Christian  community,  would  not  havo 
}aecn  so  to  another.  We  slumia  have  expected  such  allusions  in  his  speech ;  but 
^omittit  Doctor  gentium  narrare  miraoula,  narrat  labores,  narrat  aerumnas.  narrat 
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to  the  signs  and  wonders  which  in  writing  to  the  Corinthians  he  distinctly 
claims.  Although  St.  Panl  belieyed  that  €rod,  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
Grospel,  did  allow  him  to  work  "  powers  "  beyond  the  range  of  hnman  expe- 
rience, and  in  which  he  humbly  recog^nised  the  work  of  the  Spirit  g^nted  to 
faith  and  prayer,  yet  he  by  no  means  frequently  exercised  these  gifts,  and 
never  for  his  own  relief  or  during  the  sickness  of  his  dearest  friends.  But 
it  was  a  common  thing  in  Ephesus  to  use  all  kinds  of  magic  remedies  and 
curious  arts.  We  are  not,  therefore,  surprised  to  hear  that  articles  of  dress 
which  had  belonged  to  Paul,  handkerchiefs  which  he  had  used,  and  aprons 
with  which  he  had  been  ^rded  in  the  pursuit  of  his  trade,^  were  assumed  by 
the  Ephesians  to  have  caught  a  magfic  efficacy,  and  were  carried  about  to 
sick  people  and  demoniacs.  St.  Luke  was  not  with  the  Apostle  at  Ephesus, 
and  enters  into  no  details ;  but  it  is  dear  that  his  informant,  whoever  he  was, 
had  abstained  from  saying  that  this  was  done  by  St.  Paul's  sanction.  But 
since  Ephesus  was  the  head-quarters  of  diabolism  and  sorcery,  the  use  of  St. 
Paul's  handkerchiefs  or  aprons,  whether  authorised  by  him  or  not,  was  so  far 
oyerruled  to  beneficial  results  of  healing  as  to  prove  the  superiority  of  the 
Christian  faith  in  the  acropolis  of  Paganism,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  holy 
worship  in  the  stronghold  of  Eastern  fanaticism  and  Grecian  vice.  He  who 
'*  followed  not  Jesus,"  and  yet  was  enabled  to  cast  out  devils  in  His  name, 
could  hardly  fail  to  be. the  prototype  of  others  who,  though  they  acted  without 
sanction,  were  yet,  for  good  purposes,  and  in  that  unsearched  borderland 
which  lies  between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural,  enabled  by  Grod's  provi- 
dence to  achieve  results  which  tended  to  the  furtherance  of  truth. 

But  lest  any  sanction  should  be  given  to  false  and  superstitious  notions, 
we  can  hardly  fail  to  see  in  the  next  anecdote  which  St.  Luke  has  preserved 
for  us  a  direct  rebuke  of  mechanical  thaumaturgy.  Exorcism  was  a  prac- 
tice which  had  long  been  prevalent  among  the  Jews,  and  it  was  of  t«n  connected 
with  the  grossest  credulity  and  the  most  flagrant  imposture.^  Now  there  was 
a  Jewish  priest  of  some  distinction  of  the  name  of  Sceva,^  whose  seven  sous 
wandered  about  from  place  to  place  professing  to  eject  demons ;  and  on  learn- 
ing  the  reputation  of  St.  Paul,  and  hearing  doubtless  of  the  cures  effected  by 
the  application  of  his  handkerchiefs,  they  thought  that  by  combining  his  name 
with  that  of  Jesus,  they  could  effect  cures  in  the  most  virulent  cases,  which 
defeated  even  the  ring  and  root  of  Sobmon,*  Encouraged  possibly  by  some 
apparent  initial  success — so  at  least  the  story  seems  to  imply — two  of  those 

tribulationei  quae  Paulo  Paolique  imitatorilma  ipsii  miracidia  sunfc  clariores  "  (Nova- 
rinus). 

'  croviapta,  tucUtria ;  iifiiKir^ta,  9tmicineia, 

'  Jos.  AnU.  viii.  2,  §  5.  For  this  ridiculoue  jugglery,  which  reemi  to  have  deceived 
Vespasian,  see  my  Life  of  (Jhritt,  i.  237.  The  prevvlence  of  Jewuh  exorcists  is  atteeted 
by  Justin  Martyr,  Dial,  85. 

'  Acts  xix.  14,  «px^<P^*^ — a  general  expression ;  perhaps  a  head  of  one  of  the  twenty- 
four  courses. 

*  Jos.  Antt,  I.e.  We  find  many  traces  of  this  kind  of  superstition  in  tlie  Tahnudic 
writings  :  eg.,  the  belief  that  the  Minim  could  cure  the  bites  of  seipents  by  the  name 
of  Jesus  (v.  suj^ro,  p.  63).     In  the  Tolddth  JethiL,  the  mirades  of  our  Lord  are  ex- 
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seyen  itinemit  imposton  ^  visited  a  man  who  was  evidently  a  raving  maniao, 
bat  who  had  those  sufficiently  lucid  perceptions  of  oertikin  subjects  which 
mnnj  madmen  still  retain.  Addressing  the  evil  demon,  they  exclaimed,  **  We 
exorcise  you  by  Jesus,  whom  Paul  preaoheth."  In  this  instance,  however,  the 
adjuration  proved  to  be  a  humiliating  failure.  The  maniac  astutely  replied, 
"  Jesus  I  recognise,  and  Paul  I  know;'  but  who  are  you P"  and  then  leaping 
upon  them  with  the  superhuman  strength  of  madness,  he  tore  their  clothes 
off  their  backs,  and  inflicted  upon  them  such  violent  injuries  that  they  were 
glad  to  escape  out  of  the  house  stripped  and  wounded. 

So  remarkable  a  story  could  not  remain  unknown.  It  spread  Hke  wildfire 
among  the  gossiping  Ephesians,  and  produced  a  remarkable  feeling  of  dread 
and  astonishment.  One  result  of  it  was  most  beneficiaL  We  have  had  re- 
peated occasion  to  observe  that  the  early  Christians  who  had  been  redeemed 
from  heathendom,  either  in  the  coarsenesses  of  slave-life  or  in  the  refined 
abominations  of  the  higher  classes,  required  a  terrible  struggle  to  deliver 
themselves  by  the  aid  of  Qod*s  Holy  Spirit  from  the  thraldom  of  past  cor- 
ruption. The  sternly  solemn  emphasis  of  St.  Paul's  repeated  wainings — 
the  actual  facts  whidi  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  early  churches — show 
conclusively  that  the  early  converts  required  to  be  treated  with  extreme  for- 
bearance, while,  at  the  same  time,  they  were  watched  over  by  their  spiritual 
rulers  with  incessant  vi^^nce.  The  stir  produced  by  the  discomfiture  of  the 
Beni  Sceva  revealed  the  startling  fact  that  some  of  the  brethren  in  embracing 
Christianity  had  not  abandoned  magic.  Stricken  in  conscience,  these  secret 
dealers  in  the  superstitious  trumpery  of  "  curious  arts  "  now  came  forward  in 
the  midst  of  the  community  and  confessed  their  secret  malpractices.  Nor 
was  it  only  the  dupes  who  acknowledged  the  error.  Even  the  deceivers  came 
forward,  and  gave  the  most  decisive  proof  of  their  sincerity  by  rendering 
impossible  any  future  chicanery.  They  brought  the  cabalistic  and  expensive 
books  ^  which  had  been  the  instruments  of  their  trade,  and  publicly  burned 

plained  bv  an  unutterably  tillv  story  as  to  the  means  bv  whioh  He  possessed  himself  of 
the  ShtmkamephortMh  or  sacred  name.  Witchcraft  had  in  all  ages  been  prevalent  among 
the  Jews  (Ex.  xziL  18 ;  1  Sam.  xxriiL  3,  9 ;  Mic.  t.  12) ;  it  continued  to  be  so  at  the 
Christian  era.  and  it  was  necessary  even  to  warn  converts  against  any  addiction  to  it 
(GaL  T.  20;  2  Tim.  iiL  13,  yvdm). 

>  In  verse  16  the  reading  Afi^^p«r  of  m>  A,  B,  D,  is  almost  certainlv  correct.  They 
were  actuated  by  exactly  the  same  motives  as  Simon  Magus,  but  had  shown  less  cun- 
ninff  in  trying  to  carry  them  out. 

'  Acts  xix.  15,  TVIiKovr  ytyvmvKmmtX  tWIUvAim  MtfrcfMu;  Vulg.,  "Jesum  novi  et 
Paulum  scto." 

*  On  these  e^^m  ypitifMn  lee  the  illustrations  adduced  by  Wetstein.  Some  of  them 
were  copies  of  the  mystic  words  and  names  engraved  in  enigmatic  formula  {aXitvpuarwimi 
— Eustath.  in  Od,  law.  p.  1864)  on  the  erown,  girdle,  and  feet  of  the  statue  of  Artemis* 
Whole  treatises  were  written  in  explanation  of  them,  which  resemble  oertaiu  Chinese 
treatises.  An  addiction  to  magic,  therefore,  assumed  almost  necessarily  a  secret 
belief  in  idolatnr.  One  of  the  titles  of  Artemis  was  Magoi.  BalbUlus  (Suet  Ner.  36) 
and  Ifaximus  (Qibbon.  ii  291,  ed.  lOlman)  were  both  Bphesian  astrologers.  Bnstathius 
{Uc.—ct,  Philostr.  ViL  ApoL  vii  39)  tells  us  that  Croseus  was  saved  by  reciting 
them  on  the  pyre,  and  that  in  a  wrestling  bout  a  Ifilesian,  who  could  not  throw 
an  Bphesian,  found  that  he  had  Ephesian  incantations  engraved  on  a  die.  When 
this  was  taken  from  him  the  Milesian   threw  him  thirty  timet   in  soooession. 
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them.  It  was  Hke  the  Monie  deUa  Pietd  reared  hy  the  repentant  Florentines 
at  the  bidding  of  Sayonarohi;  and  so  extensive  had  been  this  secret  evil-doing, 
that  the  value  of  the  books  destroyed  by  the  culprits  in  this  fit  of  penitence 
was  no  less  than  fifty  thousand  drachms  of  silver,  or,  in  our  reckoning,  about 
£2,030.^  This  bonfire,  which  must  have  lasted  some  time,^  was  so  striking  a 
protest  against  the  prevalent  credulity,  that  it  was  (kmbtless  one  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  gave  to  Si  PauTs  preaching  so  wide  a  celebrity  throughout 
all  Asia. 

This  little  handful  of  incidents  is  all  that  Si  Luke  was  enabled  to  preserve 
for  us  of  this  great  Ephesian  visit,  which  Paul  himself  tells  us  occupied  a 
period  of  three  years.^  Had  we  nothing  else  to  g^  by,  we  might  suppose  that 
until  the  final  outbreak  it  was  a  period  of  almost  unbroken  success  Mid  pros- 
perity. Such,  however,  as  we  find  from  the  Epistles^  and  from  the  Apostle's 
speech  to  ihe  Ephesian  elders,*  was  very  far  from  being  the  case.  It  was 
indeed  an  earnest,  incessant,  laborious,  hoase*te-hoaae  ministry,  which  carried 
its  exhortatkms  to  each  individual  member  of  the  church.  But  it  was  a 
ministry  of  many  tears;  and  though  greatly  Messed,  it  was  a  time  of  such 
overwhelming  trial,  sickness,  persecution,  and  misevy,  thsit  it  probably  sur- 
passed in  sorrow  any  other  period  of  St.  Paul's  life.  We  mast  suppose  that 
during  its  course  happened  not  a  few  at  those  perils  which  he  reeoonts  with 
such  passionate  brevity  of  allusion  in  his  Second  Epistle  to  the  Oormthians. 
Neither  from  Jews,  nor  from  Pagans,  nor  from  nominal  Christians  was  he, 
safe.  He  had  sufEered  alike  at  the  hands  of  lairless  bandkti  and  stately 
magistrates ;  he  had  been  stoned  by  the  simple  provincials  of  Lystra,  beaten 
by  the  Boman  colonists  of  Philippi,  hunted  by  the  Gi^sek  mob  at  Ephesos, 
seised  by  the  furious  Jews  at  Corinth,  maligned  and  thwarted  by  the  Pharisaic 
professors  of  Jerusalem.  Bobbers  he  may  well  have  enceiuntered  in  the 
environs,^  as  tradition  tells  us  t^iat  St.  John  the  Evang^ist  did  in  later  days, 
as  wdl  as  in  the  interior,  when  he  travelled  to  lay  the  foundation  of  various 
churches.^  Perils  among  his  own  countrymen  we  know  befell  him  there,  for 
he  reminds  the  elders  of  Ephesus  of  what  he  had  suffered  from  the  ambus- 
cades of  the  Jews.^    To  perils  by  the  heathen  and  in  the  city  he  must  have 

Hence  the  iAj>4<ria  ypitiiiara  were  sometimes  engraved  on  seals  (Athen.  xii.  584).  Renan 
says  (p.  345)  that  the  names  of  the  **  seysn  ide^tan  of  EphcKSus  "  are  still  a  common 
incantation  in  the  Bast 

*  On  the  almost  certain  siipposition  that  the  '*  pieces  of  silver''  were  Attio  drachms 
of  the  value  of  about  9|d.  if  they  were  Roman  denarii  the  valne  would  be  £1,770. 
Classic  parallels  to  this  public  abjuration  of  magic  are  quoted  from  Liv.  xL  29;  Suet. 
Ana.  dl'f  Tac.  ^nn.  ziii  50;  Agrk.  2. 

'  KortKtuo^t  impf. 

'  Acts  XX.  31 ;  bat  owing  to  the  Jewish  method  of  reckoning  any  pari  of  time  to  the 
whole,  the  period  did  not  neceuarilif  araoh  exceed  two  years. 

4  Chiefly  those  to  the  Oorinthaani.    On  the  Bpistle  to  "  the  £Utesians  "  see  ti^ra. 

*  Acts  XX.  ia-86.  •  2  Cor.  xL  26. 

7  He  had  not,  howeiRer,  risited  laecBoea  or  Oolosse,  where  chtuches  were  founded  by 
Philemon  and  Epaphras  (GoL  i  7;  it.  12 — ^16).  But  he  may  well  have  made  journeys  to 
SmYTna,  Pergamos,  Thvatira,  Sardis,  Philadelphia,  &c.     (See  1  Oor.  xri.  19.) 

°  Acts  XX.  19 ;  which  again  Axnn  the  fragmentary  nature  of  the  naciatiTe  as  reg&xda 
all  partionlazi  of  personal  suffenni^ 
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often  been  liable  m  the  narrow  sireets.  Of  Ins  perils  among  false  brethren, 
like  Phygellns,  and  Hermogenes,  and  Aleonuider,  we  maj  see  a  specimen  in 
the  slanders  against  his  person,  and  the  internecine  opposition  to  lids  doctrine, 
of  whidi  we  shall  meet  with  fatvre  proofs.  Perils  in  the  wilderness  and  in 
the  sea  were  the  inflritaUe  lot  of  one  who  trsveUed  oyer  rast  districts  in  those 
days,  when  navigation  was  so  imperfect  and  interconrse  so  unprotected.  It 
was  very  shortly  after  his  departure  from  Ephesns  that  he  wrote  of  all 
these  dangers,  and  if,  as  is  possible,  he  iock  more  than  one  Toyage  from  the 
haren  of  Ephesns  to  Tarions  plaoes  on  the  shores  of  the  Lerant,  it  may  have 
been  at  this  time  that  he  suffered  that  specially  perilous  shipwreck,  in  the 
escl^pe  from  which  he  floated  a  day  and  a  night  upon  the  stormy  wavee.^  And 
all  this  time,  with  a  heart  thai  trnnbled  with  sympathy  or  burned  with  indig- 
nation,' he  was  carrying  out  ike  duties  of  a  laborious  and  pastoral  ministry,^ 
and  bearing  the  anxions  burden  of  all  the  churches,  of  which  some,  like  the 
ehnrehes  of  Corinth  and  Galatia,  caused  him  the  most  acute  distress.  Nor 
were  physical  cares  aad  burdens  wanting.  True  to  his  principle  of  refusing 
to  eat  the  bread  of  dependenoe,^  he  had  tcnled  incessantly  at  Ephesns  to  sup- 
pMrt»  not  himself  only,  but  even  Aristarokus  and  the  others  who  were  with 
him ;  and  not  even  all  his  weariness,  and  painf  ulness,  aaid  sleepless  nights  of 
mingled  toil  and  danger,^  had  sweed  him  from  eold,  and  nakedness,  and  the  con- 
stant paags  of  hunger  during  compulsory  or  vc^untary  &sts.^  And  while  he 
was  taking  his  plaoe  Hke  a  general  on  a  battle-field,  with  has  eye  on  every 
weak  or  endangtted  poiat ;  while  hds  heart  was  constantly  rent  by  news  ot 
the  defection  of  those  for  whom  he  would  gladly  have  h^  down  his  life ; 
while  a  new,  powerful,  and  organised  opposition  was  working  against  him  in 
the  very  chnrishes  which  he  had  founded  with  such  peril  and  toil ;'  while  he 
was  being  constantly  seowged,  and  mobbed,  and  maltoeaied,  and  at  the  same 
time  suffering  from  repeated  attacks  of  sickness  and  depression;  while  ho 
was  at  once  fighting  a  hand-to-hand  battle  and  directing  the  entire  campaign  ;— 
he  yet  found  time  to  travel  for  the  foundation  or  oonfirmiDg  of  otiier  diurches, 
and  to  write,  as  with  his  very  heart's  blood,  the  letters  which  should  rivet  the 
attention  of  thoTBands  of  the  foremost  intdleets,  eighteen  centuries  after  he 
himself  had  been  laid  in  the  nameless  grave.  In  these  we  find  that  at  the 
very  hour  of  apparent  suooess  ho  was  in  the  midst  of  fooUshness,  weakness, 
ahsme  "  pilkried,''  as  it  were,'*  on  infamy's  high  stage,"  the  sentence  of 
death  hanging  ever  over  his  head,  cast  down,  perplexed,  persecuted,  troubled 
on  every  side,  homeless,  bufieted,  ill-providsd  with  food  and  ck)thes,  abused, 

1  Whether  a  brief  and  unBatiafactory  ririt  to  Corinth  was  among  these  joorneys  is  a 
disputed  point,  which  depends  on  the  interpretation  given  to  2  Cor.  i.  15, 16 ;  xiii.  1,  and 
wfaioh  wiU  nerer  be  finally  settled.  A  mtiltitiide  of  anthorities  may  be  quoted  on  both 
■ides,  and  fortunately  the  question  is  not  one  of  great  importance. 

»  2  Cor.  xL  29.  »  Acts  xx.  20,  31.  <  Acts  xx.  34.  '2  Cor.  xi.  27. 

*  And  that,  too,  although  the  tents  made  at  Ephesus  had  a  special  reputation,  and 
were  therefore  nrc^aUy  in  lorae  demand  (Plut.  Alctb.  12 ;  Athen.  xii.  47). 

7  Perhaps  tne  Judaic  Christians  were  more  content  to  leave  him  alone  while  he  was 
working  in  Europe,  and  were  only  scroused  to  opposition  by  his  resiunption  of  work  in 
'  lir(SreDk«l,iW«<,p.l83V 
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persecuted,  slandered,  made  as  it  were  the  dang  and  filth  of  ajl  the  world.^  Naj, 
more,  he  was  in  jeopardy  not  only  eyery  day,  but  eyery  hour ;  humanly  speak- 
ing, he  had  fought  with  wild  beasts  in  the  great  yoluptuous  Ionic  city;  he  was 
Hying  eyery  day  a  liying  death.  He  tells  us  that  he  was  branded  like  some 
guilty  slaye  with  the  stigmata  of  the  Lord  Jesus ;  *  that  he  was  being  "  killed 
all  the  day  long;^  that  he  was  "in  deaths  oft;"  *  that  he  was  constantly 
carrying  about  with  him  the  deadness  of  the  crucified  Christ;^  his  life  an 
dndless  mortification,  his  story  an  inscription  on  a  cross.  What  wonder  if, 
amid  these  afflictions,  there  were  times  when  the  heroic  soul  gaye  way?  What 
wonder  if  he  speaks  of  tears,  and  trembling,  and  desolation  of  heart,  and 
utter  restlessness ;  of  being  pressed  out  of  measure,  aboye  strength,  despair- 
ing of  life  itself,^  tried  almost  beyond  the  extreme  of  human  endurance 
— without  fightmgs,  within  fears  P  What  wonder  if  he  is  driyen  to  declare 
that  if  this  is  all  the  life  belonging  to  our  hope  in  Christ,  he  would  be  of 
all  men  the  most  miserable  P^  And  yet,  in  the  strength  of  the  Sayiour,  how 
triumphantly  he  stemmed  the  oyerwhelming  tide  of  these  afflictions ;  in  the 
panoply  of  Qod  how  dauntlessly  he  continued  to  fling  himself  into  the 
neyer-ending  battle  of  a  warfare  which  had  no  discharge."  Indomitable 
spirit !  flung  down  to  earth,  chained  like  a  captiye  to  the  chariot- wheels  of  his 
Lord's  triumph,^  haled  as  it  were  from  city  to  city,  amid  bonds  and  afflictions.i^* 
as  a  deplorable  spectacle,  amid  the  incense  which  breamed  tiirough  the  streets 
in  token  of  the  yictor's  might — he  yet  thanks  Grod  that  he  is  thus  a  oaptiye, 
and  glories  in  his  many  infirmities.  Incomparable  and  heroic  soul  I  many 
saints  of  Gk)d  haye  toiled,  and  suffered,  and  trayelled,  and  preached,  and  been 
execrated,  and  tortured,  and  imprisoned,  and  martyred,  in  the  cause  of  Christ. 
Singly  they  tower  aboye  the  yulgar  herd  of  selfish  and  comfortable  men ;  but 
yet  the  collective  labours  of  some  of  their  greatest  would  not  equal,  nor  would 
their  coUectiye  sufferings  furnish  a  parallel  to  those  of  Paul,  and  yery  few  of 
them  have  been  what  he  was — a  great  original  thinker,  as  well  as  a  deyoted 
practical  worker  for  his  Lord. 

But  of  this  period  we  learn  from  the  Acts  only  one  closing  scene,^  and  it 
is  doubtful  whether  eyen  this  is  painted  for  us  in  colours  half  so  terrible  as  the 
reality.  Certain  it  is  that  some  of  the  allusions  which  we  haye  been  noticing 
must  bear  reference  to  this  crowning  peril,  and  that,  accustomed  though  he  was 
to  the  daily  aspect  of  danger  in  its  worst  forms,  this  particular  danger  and 
the  circumstances  attending  it,  which  are  rather  hinted  at  than  detailed,  had 
made  a  most  intense  impression  upon  the  Apostle's  mind. 

At  the  close  of  about  two  years,  his  restless  feryour  made  him  feel  that  he 
could  stay  no  longer  in  the  school  of  Tyrannus.  He  formed  the  plan  of 
starting  after  Pentecost,  and  yisiting  once  more  the  churches  of  Macedonia 

>  lCor.iy.a-13;  20or.iy.8^9.  «  2Cor.L8. 

2  Gal.  vi  17.  '1  Cor.  xv.  19. 

*  Rom.  viii.  36.  *  See  Greg.  Nas.  Orat,  iL  38—40. 

*  2  Cor.  xL  23.  »  2  Cor.  ii  14—16. 
»  2  Cor.  ir.  10.  W  AcU  xx.  23. 

"  There  are  farther  hinti  in  the  farewell  apeech  to  the  Epheiiaii  elden  (Acts  xx.  18—35). 
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and  Achaia,. which  he  had  founded  in  his  second  journey,  and  of  sailing  from 
Corinth  to  pay  a  fifth  visit  to  Jerusalem,  after  which  he  hoped  to  see  Borne, 
the  great  capital  of  the  civilisation  of  the  world.^  In  furtherance  of  this 
purpose  he  had  already  despatched  two  of  his  little  band  of  fellow- workers, 
Timothy  and  Erastus,  to  Macedonia  with  orders  that  they  were  to  rejoin  him 
at  Corinth.  Erastus  ^ — if  this  be  the  chamberlain  of  the  city — ^was  a  person 
of  influence,  and  would  have  been  well  suited  both  to  provide  for  the  Apostle's 
reception  and  to  superintend  the  management  of  the  weekly  offertory,  about 
which  St.  Paul  was  at  present  gpreatly  interested.  The  visit  to  Jerusalem  was 
rendered  necessary  by  the  contribution  for  the  distressed  Christians  of  that 
city,  which  he  had  been  collecting  from  the  Gentile  churches,  and  which  he 
naturally  desired  to  present  in  person,  as  the  best  possible  token  of  forgiveness 
and  brotherhood,  to  the  pillars  of  the  unfriendly  community.  This  had  not 
been  his  original  plan.'  He  had  originally  intended,  and  indeed  had  announced 
his  intention,  in  a  letter  no  longer  extant,^  to  sail  straight  from  Ephesus  to 
Corinth,  make  his  way  thence  by  land  to  the  churches  of  Macedonia,  sail  back 
from  thence  to  Corinth,  and  so  sail  once  more  from  Corinth  to  Jerusalem. 
Weighty  reasons,  which  we  shall  see  hereafter,  had  comx>eUed  the  abandon- 
ment of  this  design.  The  ill  news  respecting  the  condition  of  the  Corinthian 
churches  which  he  had  received  from  the  slaves  of  Chloe  compelled  him  to 
write  his  first  extant  letter  to  the  Corinthians,  in  which  he  tacitly  abandons  hb 
original  intention,  but  sends  Titus,  and  with  him  **  the  brother,''  to  regulate 
to  the  best  of  their  power  the  g^ross  disorders  that  had  arisen.^  Probably  at 
the  same  time  he  sent  a  message  to  Timothy — uncertain,  however,  whether  it 
would  reach  him  in  time — ^not  to  go  to  Corinth,  but  either  to  return  to  him  or 
to  wait  for  him  in  Macedonia.  The  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was  written 
about  the  time  of  the  Passover  in  April,  and  probably  in  the  very  next  month 
an  event  occurred  which,  at  the  last  moment,  endangered  his  stay  and  precipi- 
tated his  departure. 

It  was  now  the  month  of  May,  and  nothing  seemed  likely  to  interfere  with 
the  peaceful  close  of  a  troubled  ministry.  But  this  month  was  spedaUy 
dedicated  to  the  goddess  of  Ephesus,  and  was  called  from  her  the  Artemisian.^ 
During  the  month  was  held  the  great  fair — called  Ephesia — ^which  attracted 
an  immense  concourse  of  people  from  all  parts  of  Asia,  and  was  kept  with  all 
possible  splendour  and  revelry.  The  proceedings  resembled  the  Christmas 
festivities  of  the  middle  ages,  with  their  boy  bishops  and  abbots  of  misrule. 
The  gods  were  personated  by  chosen  representatives,  who  recdved  throughout 
the  month  a  sort  of  mock  adoration.  There  was  an  Alytarch,  who  represented 
Zeus ;  a  Grammateus,  who  played  *jie  part  of  Apollo;  an  Amphithales,  who  per- 

>  Cf.  Rom.  i.  15 ;  xr.  23—28 ;  Acts  xix.  21. 

'  Rom.  xvi.  23 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  20,  but  there  i»  no  certainty  in  the  matter.  The  name 
woB  common. 

»  2  Cor.  i.  16—23.  <  F.  infra,  p.  383.  »  1  Cor.  xvi.  5-7. 

*  The  decree  dedicatinir  the  entire  month  to  Artemis  has  been  found  by  Chandler  on 
a  slab  of  white  marble  ne^ir  the  a^iueduot,  and  is  given  by  Boeck,  Corp.  Inscr.  2954.    It 
Is  nearly  contemporary  with  the  time  of  St.  Paul. 
T 
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sonated  Hermes;  and  in  Uie  nnmberlees  processions  and  litanies,  and  samfices, 
they  paced  the  streets,  and  were  elerated  in  pnblic  places,  arrayed  in  robes  of 
pnre  white  or  of  tissned  gold,  and  wearing  crowns  which  were  set  with  car- 
bnnoles  and  pearls.  The  theatre  and  stadinm  were  densely  crowded  by  festive 
throngs  to  listen  to  the  musical  contesta,  to  watch  the  horse-races,  and  the 
athletic  exhibitions,  pr  to  look  on  with  thrills  of  fiercer  emotion  at  the  horrible 
combats  of  men  and  beasts.  The  vast  expense  of  these  prolonged  festivities  and 
snperb  spectacles  was  entirely  borne  by  the  College  of  the  ten  Asiarchs,  wlio 
thus  fulfilled  the  same  functions  as  those  of  the  Cnrule  iBdiles  at  Home.  They 
were  men  of  high  distinction,  chosen  annually  from  the  wealthiest  citizens  of 
the  chief  cities  of  Asia,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  preside  over  the  games,  and  to 
keep  order  in  the  theatre.  The  heavy  pecuniary  burden  of  the  oflSce  was 
repaid  in  honorary  privileges  and  social  distinctions.  Their  names  were 
recorded  on  coins  and  in  public  inscriptions,  and  the  garlands  and  purple  robes 
which  distinguished  them  during  the  continuance  of  the  feast  were  the  external 
marks  of  the  popular  gratitude.^ 

During  the  sacred  month  the  city  rang  with  every  sort  of  joyous  sounds ; 
gay  processions  were  constantly  sweeping  to  the  famous  temple ;  drunkenness 
and  debauchery  were  rife  ;  even  through  the  soft  night  of  spring  the  Agora 
hummed  with  the  busy  throngs  of  idlers  and  revellers.*  It  was  inevitable  that 
at  such  a  time  there  should  be  a  recrudescence  of  fanaticism,  and  it  is  far  from 
improbable  that  the  worthless  and  frivolous  mob,  incited  by  the  Eunuch  priests 
and  Hlerodules  of  Artemis,  may  have  marked  out  for  insult  the  little  congre- 
gation which  met  in  the  school  of  Tyrannus,  and  their  well-known  teacher. 
This  year  there  was  a  perceptible  diminution  in  the  fast  and  furious  mirth  of 
the  Ajtemisian  season,  and  the  cause  of  this  falling  off  was  perfectly  notorious.' 
Not  only  in  Bphesus,  but  in  all  the  chief  cities  of  Proconsular  Asia,  deep 
interest  had  been  excited  by  the  preaching  of  a  certain  Paulus,  who,  in  tho 
very  metropolis  of  idolatry,  was  known  to  be  quietly  preaching  that  they  were 
no  g^ds  which  were  made  with  hands.  Many  people  had  been  persuaded  to 
adopt  his  views ;  many  more  had  so  far  at  least  been  influenced  by  them  as  to 
feel  a  growing  indifference  for  mummeries  and  incantations,  and  even  for 
temples  and  idols.  Consequently  there  arose  in  Ephesus  "  no  small  stir  about 
that  way."  Paul  and  his  preaching,  the  brethren  and  their  assemblages,  were 
in  all  men's  mouths,  and  many  a  muttered  curse  was  aimed  at  them  by 
Megabyzos  and  Melissae,  and  the  hundreds  of  hangers-on  which  gather  around 
every  great  institution.  At  last  this  ill-concealed  exasperation  came  to  a  head. 
The  chief  sufferer  from  the  diminished  interest  in  the  goddese  and  her 

1  These  nftrticTilars  are  mainly  derived  from  the  account  of  Malalaa. 

>  AchUl.  Tat.  5. 

3  No  one  will  be  astonislied  at  this  who  reads  Pliny^s  account  of  the  utter  neglect  into 
which  heathen  institutions  had  fallen  half  a  century  after  this  time,  in  the  nei^bouring 
province  of  Bithjnia,  as  a  direct  consequence  of  Christian  teaching,  and  that  wough  the 
Christians  were  a  persecuted  sect.  There,  also,  comftlaints  came  from  the  prie^ts^  the 
purveyors  of  the  sacrifices,  and  other  people  pecuniarily  interested.  They  had  the 
sagacity  to  see  that  their  peril  from  Christianity  my  in  its  universality. 
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Hieromeuia,  had  been  a  oertain  nlreramith,  named  DemeirinB,  who  sold  to  the 
pilgrims  little  silver  shrines  and  images  in  memorial  of  their  visits  to  Ephesns  > 
and  her  temple.  They  were  analogous  to  the  little  copies  in  alabaster  or  silver 
of  the  shiine  of  Loretto,  and  other  &moas  bnildings  of  Italy ;  nor  was  it  only 
at  Ephesos,  but  at  every  celebrated  centre  of  Pagan  worship,  that  the  demand 
for  such  memoriab  created  the  supply.  Demetrius  found  that  his  trade  was 
begimiing  to  be  paralysed,  and  since  the  emasculate  throng  of  sacred  slaves 
and  mnsiciaas  dared  not  strike  a  blow  for  the  worship  which  fed  their  lazy 
vice,  he  determined,  as  far  as  he  could,  to  stop  the  mischief.  Calling  together 
a  totdes-union  meeting  of  all  the  skilled  artisans  and  ordinary  workmen  who 
were  employed  in  this  craft,'  he  made  them  a  speech,  in  which  he  first  stirred 
up  their  passions  by  warning  them  of  the  impending  ruin  of  their  interests,' 
and  then  appealed  to  their  latent  fiwaticism  to  avenge  the  despised  greatness 
of  their  temple,  and  the  waning  magnificence  of  the  goddess  whom  all  Asia 
and  the  world  worshipped.^  The  speech  was  like  a  spark  on  inflammable 
materials.  Their  interests  were  suffering,^  and  their  superstition  was  being 
endangered;  and  the  rage  which  might  have  been  despised  if  it  had  only 
sprung  from  greed,  looked  more  respectable  when  it  assumed  the  cloak  of 
fnuiUoism.  The  answer  to  the  speech  of  Demetrius  was  a  unanimous  shout 
of  the  watdiword  of  Ephesos,  **  Qreat  is  Artemis  of  the  Ephesians  I  '^  So 
large  a  meeting  of  the  workmen  created  much  excitement.  Crowds  came 
Ao^dng  from  every  portioo,  and  agora,  and  gymnasium,  and  street.  The  whole 
dtj  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  riot,  and  a  rush  was  made  for  the  Jewish 
quarter  and  the  shop  of  Aquila.  What  took  place  we  are  not  exactly  told, 
except  that  the  life  of  the  Apostle  was  in  extremest  danger.  The  mob  was, 
however,  balked  of  its  intended  prey.  Paul,  as  in  the  similar  peril  at  Thes- 
salonica,  was  either  not  in  the  house  at  the  time,  or  had  been  successfully 
concealed  by  Priscilla  and  her  husband,  who  themselves  ran  greai  risk  of 
being  killed  in  their  eiforts  to  protect  him.*    Since,  however,  the  rioters  could 

1  Galled  Ait^i^pv^ra  yaUi**  aedicuUa.  OluTBOstom  tayt  X<n$9  U  *(^.^pia  mmp<^  Similar 
images  and  Bbrines  are  mentioned  in  Ar.  Ifub, 598 ;  Dio.  Sic  i.  15:  xv.  49 ;  Dion  Caaa. 
ximc  20 ;  Dion.  HaL  iL  22 ;  Amm.  Marcell.  xxii.  13 ;  Petron.  29.  The  custom  ia  an 
extremely  ancient  one.  **  The  tabemade  of  Moloch,  and  the  star  of  your  god  Remphan," 
which  the  Israelites  took  up  in  the  wildemeaB,  were  of  the  same  description.  Little 
images  of  Pallas  {naXXASia  wtpuarr6Sopa)  Demeter,  &c.,  were  in  special  request,  and  an 
interesting  earthenware  aedioula  of  Cyoele  found  at  Athens  is  engraved  in  Ijewin,  i  414. 
Appuleius  Uldawu  xL)  says  that  at  the  end  of  the  festival  small  nlver  images  of  Artemis 
were  pku^  on  the  temple  steps  for  people  to  kiss. 

'  we  learn  from  ntmierous  inscriptions  that  guilds  and  trades-unions  {trvytpyaaiai, 
avftfitmnK)  were  common  hi  Ionia  (see  Renan,  p.  855).  "rt^^vtrw,  artifices  nobiiiores, 
iiTfirmi,  operarii  "  (Bengel). 

»  Cf .  Acts  xvL  19. 

4  *' Diana  Epheaa,  cuius  nomen  unioum,  multiformi  spede,  ritu  vario,  nomine  mul- 
ti  jugo,  Mus  veneratur  orh%8  "  (Appul.  Metam,  ii ).  Pliny  caUs  the  temple  *  *  orbis  terranim 
miraculum  **  (£*.  N.  zxxri.  14) ;  and  the  image  and  temple  are  found  on  the  coins  of 
many  neighbouring  dties. 

^  Oon^Nire  the  case  of  the  Philippians  (Acts  xvi  19).  Thev  were,  as  Calvin  says, 
fighting  for  their  "hearths**  quite  as  much  as  their  "altars,  "ut  scilicet  cuHnam 
babeant  bene  <»lentem.*' 

•  Rom.  xvi.  4. 
Y  2 
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not  find  the  chief  object  of  their  search,  they  seized  two  of  his  companionB — 
Grains  of  Macedonia,^  and  the  faithful  Aristarchus.^  With  these  two  men  in 
their  cnstody,  the  crowd  mshed  wildly  into  the  vast  space  of  the  theatre,' 
which  stood  ever  open,  and  of  which  the  still  visible  mins — **  a  wreck  of 
immense  grandeur  " — show  that  it  was  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  and 
conld  easily  have  accommodated  30,000  spectators.^  Paul,  wherever  he  lay 
hidden,  was  within  reach  of  communication  from  the  disciples.  Full  of 
anxiety  for  the  unknown  fate  of  his  two  companions,  he  eagerly  desired  to 
make  hb  way  into  the  theatre  and  there  address  the  rioters.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  courage  gpreater  than  that  which  is  required  from  one  who,  in 
imminent  danger  of  being  torn  to  pieces,  dares  to  face  the  furious  insults  and 
raging  passions  of  an  exasperated  crowd.  But  the  powers  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Apostle  always  rose  to  a  great  occasion,  and  though  he  was  so  sensitive  that 
he  could  not  write  a  severe  letter  without  floods  of  tears,  and  so  nervous  that 
he  could  scarcely  endure  to  be  left  for  even  a  few  days  alone,  he  was  quite 
capable  of  this  act  of  supreme  heroism.  He  always  wished  to  be  in  the  fore- 
front of  battle  for  his  Master's  cause.  But  his  friends  better  appreciated  the 
magnitude  of  the  danger.  Gains  and  Aristarchus  were  too  subordinate  to  be 
made  scapegoats  for  the  vengeance  of  the  crowd ;  but  they  were  sure  that  the 
mere  appearance  of  that  bent  figure  and  worn  and  wasted  face,  which  had 
become  so  familiar  to  many  of  the  cities  of  Asia,  would  be  the  instant  signal  for 
a  terrible  outbreak.  Their  opposition  was  confirmed  by  a  friendly  message 
from  some  of  the  Asiarchs,^  who  rightly  conjectured  the  chivalrous  impulse 
which  would  lead  the  Apostle  to  confront  the  storm.  Anxious  to  prevent 
bloodshed,  and  save  the  life  of  one  whose  gifts  and  greatness  they  had 
learnt  to  admire,  and  well  aware  of  the  excitability  of  an  Ephesian  mob,  they 
sent  Paul  an  express  warning  not  to  trust  himself  into  the  theatre. 

The  riot,  therefore,  spent  itself  in  idle  noise.  The  workmen  had,  indeed, 
got  hold  of  Gains  and  Aristarchus ;  but  as  the  crowd  did  not  require  these 
poor  Greeks,  whose  aspect  did  not  necessarily  connect  them  with  what  was 
generally  regarded  as  a  mere  Jewish  sect,  they  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
them.  The  majority  of  that  promiscuous  assemblage,  unable  to  make  any- 
thing of  the  discordant  shouts  which  were  rising  on  every  side,  conld  only 
guess  why  they  were  there  at  alL  There  was,  perhaps,  a  dim  impression  that 
some  one  or  other  was  going  to  be  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts,  and  doubtless 
among  those  varying  clamours  voices  were  not  wanting  like  those  with  which 
the  theatre  of  Smyrna  rang  not  many  years  afterwards — at  the  martyrdom  of 
Polycarp— of  "Paul  to  the  lions  1"  "The  Christians  to  the  lions!''«    One 

1  Not  Ghdus  of  Derbe  (xz.  4)  or  "mine  host  *"  (Bom.  xvi.  23). 

'  Aristarchiis  of  ThesBalonica  is  mentioned  in  xx.  4 ;  xxviL  2 :  OoL  iy.  10 ;  Philem.  24. 

»  C3f.  Acts  xii  21  j  Tac.  J7.  ii.  80 ;  Cic.  ad  Fam,  viii.  2 ;  Com.  Nep.  Timol.  iv.  2 ; 
Jos.  B.  J.  vii  8,  $  3.    The  theatre  wm  the  ordinary  scene  of  such  gatherings. 

<  Fellowes,  Asia  Minor,  p.  274.    Wood  says  25,000  {Ephes,  p.  68). 

*  It  was  the  Asiaroh  PhiUp  at  Smyrna,  who  resisted  the  cry  of  the  mob,  ir«  iwm^ 
noXvir^l/>»  kdwra  (Euseb.  J7.  JS,  Iv.  15). 

•See  1  Cor.  !▼.  9;  1  Cor.  xv.  32;  AcL  Mart,  Polpcofp,  12.  The  stadium  where  the 
Bestiarii  fonght  was  near  the  theatre,  and  the  Temple  of  Artemis  was  in  fall  view  of  it. 
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thing,  however,  was  gonerallj  known,  which  was,  thai  the  people  whose  pro* 
ceedings  were  the  cause  for  the  tnmnlt  were  of  Jewish  extraction,  and  a 
G^reek  moh  was  never  hehindhand  in  expressing  its  detestation  for  the 
Jewish  race.  The  Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  it  hard  that  they,  who  had 
long  been  living  side  by  side  with  the  Ephesians  in  the  amicable  rektions  of 
eommerc^  should  share  the  nnpopnlariiy  of  a  sect  which  they  hated  quite  as 
much  as  the  Greeks  could  do.  They  were  anxious  to  explain  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  a  lesson  which  they  could  not  get  them  to  learn — ^namely,  that 
the  Jews  were  not  Christians,  though  the  Christians  might  be  Jews.  Accord- 
ingly they  urged  Alexander  to  speak  for  them,  and  exphdn  how  matters  really 
stood.  This  man  was  perhaps  the  coppersmith  who,  afterwards  also,  did 
Paul  much  evil,  and  who  would  be  likely  to  gain  the  hearing  of  Demetrius 
and  his  workmen  from  similarity  of  trade.  This  attempt  to  shift  the  odium 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  Christians  entirely  failed.  Alexander  succeeded  in 
struggling  somewhere  to  the  f ront>  and  stood  before  the  mob  with  outstretched 
hand  in  the  attempt  to  win  an  audience  for  his  oration.  But  no  sooner  had 
the  mob  recognised  the  well-known  traits  of  Jewish  physiognomy  than  they 
Tented  their  hate  in  a  shout  of  *'  Great  is  Artemis  ^  of  the  Ephesians!"  which 
was  caught  up  from  lip  to  lip  until  it  was  reverberated  on  every  dde  by  the 
rocks  of  Prion  and  Coressus,  and  drowned  all  others  in  its  one  familiar  and 
unanimous  roar. 

For  two  hours,  as  though  they  had  been  howling  dervishes,  did  this  mongrel 
Greek  crowd  continue  incessantly  their  senseless  yell.^  By  that  time  they 
were  sufficiently  exhausted  to  render  it  possible  to  got  a  hearing.  Hitherto 
the  authorities,  afraid  that  these  proceedings  might  end  in  awakening  Boman 
jealousy  to  a  serious  curtailment  of  their  privileges,  had  vainly  endeavoured  to 
stem  ilie  torrent  of  excitement;  but  now,  availing  himself  of  a  momentary 
hdl,  the  Becorder  of  the  dty — either  the  mock  officer  of  that  name,  who  was 
chosen  by  the  Senate  and  people  for  the  Artemisia,  or  more  probably  the 
permanent  city  official — succeeded  in  restoring  order.'    It  may  have  been  all 

It  18,  however,  very  unlikely  that  St.  Paul  actually  fought  with  wild  beatti.  The  ez- 
presdon  waa  recognised  aa  a  metaphorical  one  (2  Tim.  ir.  17),  inh  IvfUat  iUxfi%  P«ifii|t 
•iKHOfMixM  (Ignat.  Bom,  o.  5) ;  oioit  9npioiK  iuix6fu0a  (Appian,  Bell,  Civ,  p.  273).  A  lesend 
naturally  attached  itself  to  the  expression  (Niceph.  M,  E,  iL  25).  The  pseado-Heraditoa 
(£p.  vii.),  writing  about  this  time,  says  of  the  Ephesians,  if  hSpmmmv  Btipia  vrywdwy. 
Moreorer,  St.  Paul  uses  the  expression  in  a  letter  written  before  this  wild  scene  at  f^hesus 
had  taken  place. 

>  I  preserve  the  Greek  name  because  their  Asian  idol,  who  was  really  Cybele,  had  still 
less  to  do  with  Diana  than  with  Artemis. 

3  They  probably  were  so  far  corrupted  by  the  contact  with  Oriental  worship  as  to 
regard  their  '*  vain  repetitions  in  the  light  of  a  religious  function  *'  (see  1  Kings  xriiL  26 ; 
Matt.  tL  7).  Moreoyer,  they  distinctly  belieyed  that  the  glorv,  happiness,  and  perpetuity 
of  Ephesus  was  connected  with  the  maintenance  of  a  splendid  ritual  On  the  discovered 
inscnption  of  the  decree  which  dedicated  the  entire  month  of  May  to  the  Artemisian 
Panegurii,  are  tiiese  concluding  words : — v&m  ydip  iirl  rb  «fMiwir  tv  9m9«c£K«  ytvofUrM  n  «^« 
lguwMofm4(»nK«Xhfi€iiiimp*Ur^w49Ta6iaunmxU  It  is  probable  that 

Bt.  Paul  may  have  read  this  rery  inscription,  which  seems  to  be  of  the  age  of  Tiberius. 

'  The  Proconsul  of  Asia  was  practioaUy  autocratic,  being  only  restrained  by  the  dread 
•f  being  ultimately  brought  to  law.  Subject  to  his  authority  the  chief  towns  of  Asia 
ircre  autonomous,  managing  their  domestic  affairs  by  the  decisionfl  of  a  Bottl€  and 
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Uie  more  easy  for  bim,  because  one  who  was  capable  of  making  so  admirably 
skilfol  and  sensible  a  speech  could  bardly  fail  to  have  won  a  permanent 
respect,  which  enhanced  the  dignity  of  Ids  portion.  "Ephesians!"  heex- 
claimed,  "  what  human  being  is  there  who  is  unaware  that  the  city  of  the 
Ephesians  is  a  sacristan^  of  the  great  Artemis,  and  the  Hearen-fallen P 
Since,  then,  this  is  quite  indisputable,  your  duty  is  to  maintidn  your  usual 
calm,  and  not  to  act  in  the  precipitate  way  in  which  you  haye  acted,'  by 
ditigging  here  these  men,  who  are  neither  temple-robbers,^  nor  blasphemers 
of  your  goddess/  If  Demetrius  and  his  fellow-artisans  have  any  complaint 
to  lodge  against  any  one,  the  sessions  are  going  on,^  and  there  are  proconsuls;^ 
let  them  settle  the  matter  between  them  at  law.  But  if  you  are  making  any 
further  inquisition  about  any  other  matter,  it  shall  be  disposed  of  in  the 
regular  meeting  of  the  Assembly  J  For,  indeed,  thb  business  renders  us  liable 
to  a  charge  of  sedition,  since  wo  shall  be  entirely  unable  to  give  any  reasonable 
account  of  tliis  mass  meeting.'* 

The  effect  of  this  speech  was  instantaneoua. 

"HecaUcd 
Across  the  tumult,  and  the  tumult  fell." 

The  sensible  api)eal  of  the  "  vir  pietaie  gravis  "  made  the  crowd  repent  of 
their  unreasoning  uproar,  and  afraid  of  its  possible  consequences,  as  the 
Recorder  alternately  flattered,  intimidated,  argued,  and  soothed.    It  reminded 

Kkklesia.  The  Recorder  aoted  as  Speaker,  and  held  a  very  important  position.  The 
Idstorio  accuracy  of  St.  Luke  cannot  be  more  strikinj^  Ulustrated  than  it  is  by  one  of 
the  Ephesian  inscriptions  in  Boeckh,  No.  2,960,  which  records  how  the  ''Avgustut-lovimj" 
{if>iXov4patmt)  senate  of  the  Ephesians,  and  its  tempU-^tdaminff  (mMcdpoc)  Demos  oonse- 
orated  a  building  in  the  Proconndihip  («irl  kt^vwimv)  of  Peducnus  Piisoinus,  and  by  the 
decree  of  Tiberius  Claudius  Italious,  the  "  Recorder  "  (ypofOMiT*^)  of  the  Demos. 

1  vtuiKopov,  '*  temple-sweeper.'-  It  was  an  honoraiy  title  granted  by  the  Emperor  to 
various  cities  in  Asia,  and  often  recorded  on  coins. 

2  Acts  zix.  36,  KaTtvraXfiiwwt  Vwdpx€tw  «al  iiifiiv  wpowr^  voi«ty.  Cicero  {pro  Flticeo) 
gives  a  striking  picture  of  the  rash  and  unjust  legislation  of  Asiatic  cities,  "quum  in 
thcatro  imperiti  homines  rerum  omnium  rudes  ignarique  considerant "  (of.  Tac.  ff,  ii  80), 

3  Wood,  p.  14.  This,  strange  to  say,  was  a  common  charge  against  Jews  (see  on 
Rom.  ii  22). 

*  Another  striking  indication  that  St.  Paurs  method  as  a  missionary  was  not  to  shook 
the  prejudices  of  idolaters.  Chrysostom  most  unjustly  accuses  the  Recorder  of  here 
makmg  a  false  and  claptrap  statement. 

^  oy^potoi fyoyrat,  **  Convent(ks  peraguntur  *  — not  as  in  E.  V.,  "the  lawis open."  Every 
province  was  divided  into  districts  (8ioun)9fftt,  oonventds),  whidi  met  at  some  assise  town. 
^*  Ephesum  vero,  alterum  lumen  Asiae,  remotiores  conveniunt  **  (Plin.  J7.  Jf»  v.  31). 

There  was  under  ordinary  circumstances  only  one  Proconnil  in  any  province.    The 


Epl 

8' 


plural  may  be  generic,  or  may  mean  the  nx)con8ul  and  his  assessors  {cormiiarii),  as  nytiUvti 
means  *'the  Procurator  or  Ids  assessors*'  in  Jos.  £.  J.  iL  16,  §  L  But  Basnage  has 
ingeniously  conjectured  that  the  allusion  may  be  to  the  loint  authority  of  the  Imperial 
Procurators,  the  knight  P.  Celer,  and  the  freedroan  Heliiis.  In  the  first  year  of  Neto. 
A.D.  54,  they  had,  at  the  instigation  of  Agrippina,  poisoned  Junius  Silanus,  Proconsul 
of  Asia,  whose  gentle  nature  did  not  preserve  him  from  the  peril  of  Ids  royal  blood  (Tac 
Ann.  xiiL  1).  As  P.  Celer  at  any  rate  did  not  return  to  Rome  till  the  year  A.D.  57, 
it  is  conjecturod  that  ho  and  Helius  may  have  been  allowed  to  bo  Vice-lVoconsuls  till 
this  period  by  way  of  rewarding  them  for  their  crimes  (Lovin,  Fadi  Haa'i,  1806, 18^ ; 
Risooe.  On  tkt  Act4,  pp.  282^285). 

3"  liiere  were  tluee  rcgtilar  meetings  of  the  iVssembly  (crroftoc  iniOJiVfMt)  ovoiy  mouth 
(and  see  Wood,  p.  50). 
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them  very  forcibly  that,  since  Asia  was  a  senatorial*  noi  an  imperial  province, 
and  was  therefore  governed  by  a  Proconsnl  with  a  few  officials,  not  by  a 
Propraetor  with  a  legion,  thoy  were  responsible  for  good  order,  and  wonld 
most  certainly  be  hold  accountable  for  any  breach  of  the  peace.  A  day  of 
disorder  might  forfeit  the  privileges  of  years.  The  Recorder's  speech,  it  has 
been  said,  is  the  model  of  a  popular  harangue.  Such  excitement  on  the  part 
of  the  Ephesians  was  undignified,  as  the  grandeur  of  their  worship  was  unim- 
peached ;  it  was  unjuetifiahle,  as  they  codd  prove  nothing  against  the  men ; 
it  was  unnecessary,  as  other  means  of  redress  were  open ;  and,  finally,  if 
neither  pride  nor  justice  availed  anything,  fear  of  the  Roman  power  ^  should 
restrain  them.  They  felt  thoroughly  ashamed,  and  the  Recorder  was  now 
able  to  dismiss  them  from  the  theatre. 

It  is  not,  however,  likely  that  the  danger  to  St.  Paul's  person  ceased,  in  a 
month  of  which  he  had  spoiled  the  festivity,  and  in  a  city  which  was  thronged, 
as  this  was,  with  aggrieved  interests  and  outraged  superstitions.  Whether 
he  was  thrown  into  prison,  or  what  were  the  dangers  to  which  he  alludes,  or 
in  what  way  Gk)d  delivered  him  "  from  so  great  a  death,"  ^  we  cannot  tell.  At 
any  rate,  it  became  impossible  for  him  to  carry  out  his  design  of  staying  at 
Ephesus  till  Pentecost.^  All  that  we  are  further  told  is  that,  when  the  hubbub 
had  ceased,  he  called  the  disciples  together,  and,  after  comforting  them,^  bade 
the  Church  farewell— certainly  for  many  years,  perhaps  for  ever.'  He  set 
out,  whether  by  sea  or  by  land  we  do  not  Imow,  on  his  way  to  Macedonia.  From 
Silas  he  had  finally  parted  at  Jerusalem.  Timothy,  Titus,  Luke,  Erastus,  were 
all  elsewhere;  but  Qaius  and  Aristarchus,  saved  from  their  perilous  position 
in  the  theatre,  were  still  with  them,  and  he  was  now  joined  by  the  two 
Ephesians,  Ty^^^^^^^  '^^  Trophimus,  who  remained  faithful  to  him  till  the 
very  close  of  his  career. 

The  Ohurch  which  he  had  founded  became  the  eminent  Christian  metro- 
polis of  a  line  of  Bishops,  and  there,  four  centuries  afterwards,  was  held  the 
great  (Ecumenical  Coancil  which  deposed  Nestorius,  the  heretical  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople.®  But  "  its  candlestick  "  has  been  for  centuries  "  removed  out 
of  his  place ; "  ^  the  squalid  Mohammedan  village  which  is  nearest  to  its  site 
does  not  count  one  Christian  in  its  insignificant  population;^  its  temple  is  a 

i  Haokett,  p.  246.  There  was  nothing  on  which  the  Bomans  looked  with  such  jealousy 
as  a  tumultuous  meeting,  "  Qui  ooetum  et  conoentum  fecerit  capitate  tiV*  (Seu.  Controv, 
iiL  o).    The  hint  would  not  be  Ukely  to  be  lost  on  Demetrius. 

«  2.  Cor.  i  10. 

'  The  period  of  his  stay  at  Ephesus  was  rpuriav  tkifv  (Acts  xx.  31).  The  ruin  called 
"  the  prison  of  St.  Paxil"  majr  point  to  a  true  tradition  that  he  was  for  a  time  confined, 
and  those  who  see  in  Bom.  xvi  3  —20,  the  fragment  of  a  letter  to  Ephesus,  suppose  that 
his  imprisonment  was  shared  by  his  kinsmen  Andronicus  and  Junias,  who  were  **  d  note 
among  the  Apostles,"  and  earlier  conrerts  than  himself. 

^  Acts  ZX.  1,  irapcucaA/trof  (A,  B,  D,  E). 

'  It  was  only  the  elders  whom  he  saw  at  Miletus. 

»  A.D.  431.  "  Rev.  ii.  5. 

*  F.  supra,  p. 368.  See,  for  the  present  condition  of  Ephesus,  AnmdeU,  Seven  Churches 
of  Ada,  p.  27 ;  Fellowes,  Atia  Minor,  p.  274 ;  Falkener,  Ephcsm  and  the  Temple  of 
Diana  ;  and  especially  Mr.  J.  T.  Wood's  VUcaveries  at  Kphesus.  The  site  of  the  temple 
has  first  been  established  with  certainty  by  Mr.  Wood's  excavations. 
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mass  of  shapeless  rains ;  its  harbour  is  a  reedy  pool ;  the  bittern  booms  amid 
its  pestilent  and  stagnant  marshes ;  aud  malaria  and  oblivioiB  reign  supreme 
over  the  place  where  the  wealth  of  andent  civilisation  gatJiered  aronnd  the 
scenes  of  its  grossest  6iii>ersti<ions  and  its  most  degraded  sins.  "A  noisy 
flight  of  crows/'  says  a  modem  traveller,  **  seemed  to  insult  ite  silence ;  we 
hoard  the  partridge  call  in  the  area  of  the  theatro  and  tlio  Stadium."  ^ 


CHAPTER  XXXn. 

CONDITION  OF  THE   CHUBCH  AT  COBINTH. 

"  Hopes  have  precarious  life ; 
They  ore  oft  blighted,  withered,  snapt  sheer  ofif  ;— 
But  faithfulness  can  feed  on  suffering, 
And  knows  no  disappointment."— 5/>anis&  Gipsff, 

No  one  can  realise  the  trials  and  anxieties  which  beset  the  life  of  the  great 
Apostle  during  his  stay  at  Ephesus,  without  bearing  in  mind  how  grave  were 
the  causes  of  concern  from  which  he  was  suffering,  in  consequence  of  the 
aberrations  of  other  converts.  The  First  Epistle  to  the  Oorinthians  was 
written  during  the  latter  part  of  his  throe  years'  residence  at  the  Ionian 
metropolis;^  and  it  reveals  to  us  a  state  of  things  which  must  have  rent  his 
heart  in  twain.  Any  one  who  has  been  privileged  to  feel  a  deep  personal 
responsibility  for  some  great  and  beloved  institution,  will  best  appreciate  how 
wave  after  wave  of  affliction  must  have  swept  across  his  sea  of  troubles  as  he 
heard  from  time  to  time  those  dark  rumours  from  Ghilatia  and  Oorinth,  which 
showed  how  densely  the  tares  of  the  enemy  had  ^rung  up  amid  the  good 
wheat  which  he  had  sown. 

ApoUos,  on  his  return  to  Ephesus,  must  have  told  him  some  very  un- 
favourable particulars.  St.  Paul  had  now  been  absent  from  the  Oorinthiaus 
for  nearly  three  years,  and  they  may  well  have  longed — as  we  see  that  they  did 
long — ^for  his  presence  with  an  earnestness  which  even  made  them  unjust 
towards  him.  The  little  band  of  converts — ^mostly  of  low  position,  and  some 
of  them  of  despicable  antecedents — not  a  few  of  them  slaves,  and  some  of 
them  slaves  of  the  most  degraded  rank — were  left  in  the  midst  of  a  heathen- 
dom which  presented  itself  at  Coriuth  under  the  gayest  and  most  alluriug 
aspects.  It  is  not  in  a  day  that  the  habits  of  a  life  can  be  thrown  aside.  Even 
those  among  them  whose  conversion  was  most  sincere  had  yet  a  terrible  battle 
to  fight  against  two  temptations :  the  temptation  to  dishonesty,  which  had 
mingled  with  their  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood ;  and  the  temptation  to  sen- 
suality, which  was  interwoven  with  the  very  fibres  of  their  being.  With 
Christianity  awoke  conscience.    Sins  to  which  they  had  once  lightly  yielded 

>  See  Chandler,  pp.  109—137.  *  Probably  about  April,  AD.  ST. 
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as  matier9  of  perfect  indifference^  now  required  an  inteBse  effort  to  resist  and 
OToreome,  and  eyery  failure,  so  far  from  being  at  the  worst  a  venial  weakness, 
inTolyed  the  agonies  of  remorse  and  shame.  And  when  they  remembered  the 
superficially  brighter  and  easier  Uves  which  they  had  spent  while  they  were 
yet  pagans  ;^  when  they  daily  witnessed  how  much  sin  there  might  be  with  so 
little  apparent  sorrow ;  when  they  felt  the  burdens  of  their  life  doubled,  and 
Ihose  earthly  pleasures  which  they  had  once  regarded  as  its  only  alleviations 
rendered  impossible  or  wrong — ^while  as  yet  they  were  unable  to  realise  the 
exquisite  consolation  of  Ohristian  joy  and  Christian  hope — ^they  were  tempted 
either  to  relapse  altogether,  or  to  listen  with  avidity  to  any  teacher  whose 
doctrines,  if  logically  developed,  might  help^  to  relax  the  stringency  of  their 
sacred  obligations.  While  Paul  was  with  theni  they  were  comparatively  safe. 
The  noble  tyranny  of  his  personal  influence  acted  on  them  like  a  spell ;  and 
with  his  presence  to  elevate,  his  words  to  inspire,  his  example  to  encourage 
them,  they  felt  it  more  easy  to  fling  away  all  that  was  lower  and  viler,  because 
they  could  realise  their  right  to  what  was  higher  and  holier.  But  when  he 
had  been  so  long  away — ^when  they  were  daily  living  in  the  great  wicked 
streets,  among  the  cunning,  crowded  merchants,  in  sight  and  hearing  of 
everything  which  could  quench  spiritual  aspirations  and  kindle  carnal  desires; 
when  the  gay,  common  life  went  on  around  them,  and  the  chariot- wheels  of  the 
Lord  were  still  alar— it  was  hardly  wonderful  if  the  splendid  vision  began  to 
fade.  The  lustral  water  of  Baptism  had  been  sprinkled  on  their  foreheads; 
they  fed  on  the  Sacrament  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ ;  but,  alas !  Corinth 
was  not  heaven,  and  the  prose  of  daily  life  followed  on  the  poetry  of  their 
first  enthusiasm,  and  it  was  difficult  to  realise  that,  for  them,  those  living 
streets  might  be  daily  brightened  with  manna  dews.  Their  condition  was  like 
the  pause  and  sigh  of  Lot's  wife,  as,  amid  the  sulphurous  storm,  she  gazed 
back  on  the  voluptuous  ease  of  the  City  of  the  Plain.  Might  they  no  longer 
taste  of  the  plentiful  SyaHtia  on  some  festive  day  P  Might  they  not  walk  at 
twilight  in  the  laughing  bridal  procession,  and  listen  to  the  mirthful  jest  P 
Might  they  not  watch  the  Hieroduli  dance  at  some  lovely  festival  in  the  Tem- 
ples of  Acrocorinth  P  Was  all  life  to  be  hedged  in  for  them  with  thorny 
scruples  P  Were  they  to  gaze  henceforth  in  dreaming  phantasy,  not  upon 
bright  faces  of  youthful  deities,  garlanded  with  rose  and  hyacinth,  but  on  the 
manred  visage  c^  One  who  was  crowned  with  thorns  P  Oh,  it  was  hard  to 
choose  the  Mngdom  of  Grod ;  hard  to  remember  that  now  they  were  delivered 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt ;  hard  for  their  enervation  to  breathe  the  eager  and 
difficult  air  of  the  pure  wilderness.  It  was  hard  to  give  up  the  coarse  and 
near  for  the  immaterial  and  the  far;  hard  not  to  lust  after  the  reeking  flesh- 
pots,  and  not  to  loathe  the  light  angel  food;  hard  to  give  up  the  purple  wine 
in  the  brimming  goblet  for  the  cold  water  from  the  spiritual  rock;  hard  to 

^  *'In the joong pasan world 

Men  deified  tbe  beautiftil,  the  glad. 

The  strong,  the  boastful,  and  it  came  to  nought ; 

We  have  raised  pain  and  sorrow  into  heaven  "  (Athelwold). 
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curb  and  omeify  pastdons  wMoh  once  they  had  consecrated  nnder  guise  of 
religion ;  hard  not  to  think  all  these  temptations  irresistible,  and  to  see  the 
way  of  escape  which  God  had  appointed  them  for  each ;  hard  to  be  bidden  to 
rejoice,  and  not  to  be  snfEered  even  to  murmur  at  all  these  hardnesses  of  life. 
And  the  rcnce  which  had  taught  them  the  things  of  God  had  now  for  so  long 
been  silent ;  for  three  years  they  had  not  seen  the  hand  which  pointed  them  to 
Heaven.  It  was  with  some  of  them  as  with  Israel,  wh&a.  Moses  was  on  Sinai: 
they  sai  down  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  rose  up  to  play.  Many,  Tery  many- 
some  in  shame  and  secrecy,  others  openly  justifying  their  reliq^ise  by  the  deyil- 
doctrines  of  perverted  truth — ^had  plui^i^  once  more  into  the  impurity,  the 
drunkenness,  and  the  selfishness,  as  though  they  had  never  heard  the  heavenly 
calling,  or  tasted  the  eternal  gif  tw 

So  much  even  ApoUos  must  have  told  the  Apostle;  and  whtti  he  had 
occasion,  in  a  letter  now  lost  ^ — ^probably  because  it  was  merely  a  brief  and 
businesslike  memorandum  —  to  write  and  inform  them  of  his  intended,  but 
subsequently  abandoned,  plan  of  paying  them  a  double  visit,  and  to  bid  them 
contribute  to  the  collection  for  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem,  he  had,  in  a 
message  which  required  subsequent  explanation,  briefly  but  emphatically 
bidden  them  not  to  keep  company  with  fornicators.^ 

And  now  a  letter  had  oome  from  Corinth.  So  far  from  dwelling  on  the 
ruinous  disorders  into  which  many  members  of  the  Church  had  fallen,  it  was 
entirely  self-complacent  in  tone;  and  yet  it  proved  the  existence  of  much 
doctrinal  perplexity,  and,  in  asking  advice  about  a  number  of  practical 
subjects,  had  touched  upon  questions  which  betrayed  some  of  the  moral 
and  intellectual  errors  which  the  Church,  in  writing  the  letter,  had  so  dis« 
ingenuously  concealed.' 

1.  After  greeting  him,  and  answering  him,  in  words  which  he  quotes,  that 
"  they  remembered  him  in  all  things,  and  kept  the  ordinances  as  he  delivered 
them/'  *  they  had  asked  him  a  whole  series  of  questions  about  ceHbaoy  and 
marriage,  which  had  evidently  been  warmly  discussed  in  the  Churdi,  and 
decided  in  very  different  senses.  Was  married  life  in  itself  wrong,  or  if  not 
wrong,  yet  undesirable  P  or,  if  not  even  undesirable,  still  a  lower  and  less 
worthy  condition  than  celibacy  P  When  persons  were  already  married,  was  it 
their  duty,  or,  at  any  rate,  would  it  be  saiQtlier  to  live  together  as  though  they 
were  unmarried  P  Might  widows  and  widowers  marry  a  second  time  P  Were 
mixed  marriages  between  Christians  and  heathens  to  be  tolerated,  or  ought 
a  Christian  husband  to  repudiate  a  heathen  wife,  and  a  Christian  wife  to  leave 
a  heathen  husband  P  and  ought  fathers  to  seek  marriages  for  their  daughters, 
or  let  them  grow  up  as  virgins  P 

2.  Again,  what  were  they  to  do  about  meats  offered  to  idols  P    Thoy  had 

>  The  ipurioui  letter  of  the  Coriuthians  to  St.  Fiul,  and  his  answer,  preserved  in 
Armenian,  are  perfectly  valuelebs. 

3  See  1  Cor.  x.  1—14. 

3  The  interch^ngd  of  such  letters  (nVi^)  on  disputed  points  of  doctrine  between  the 
synagogues  was  common, 

*  1  Cor.  xl  2. 
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pielioed  their  inquiry  on  iiiig  subject  with  the  oonoeited  remark  that  **  they 
all  had  knowledg^y"  ^  and  had  perhaps  indicated  their  own  opinion  by  the 
argoment  that  an  idol  was  nothing  in  the  world,  and  that  all  things  were 
lawfol  to  their  Christian  freedom.  Still,  they  wished  to  know  whether  they 
might  ever  attend  any  of  the  idol  f  estiyids  P  The  question  was  an  important 
one  for  the  poor,  to  whom  a  viseercUio '  was  no  small  help  and  indulgence. 
Was  it  lawful  to  buy  meat  in  the  open  market,  which,  without  their  knowing 
it,  might  have  been  offered  to  idols  P  Might  they  go  as  guests  to  their  heathen 
friends  and  relations,  and  run  the  risk  of  parti^dng  of  that  which  had  been 
part  of  a  sacrifice  P  ^ 

3.  Then,  too,  a  dispute  had  risen  among  them  about  the  rule  to  be  observed 
in  assemblies.  Was  it  the  duty  of  men  to  cover  their  heads  P  Might  women 
[^pear  with  their  heads  uncovered  P  And  might  they  speak  and  teach  in  public  P 

4  They  had  difficulties,  also,  about  spiritual  gifts.  Which  was  the  more 
important,  speaking  with  tongues  or  preaching  P  When  two  or  three  began 
at  the  same  time  to  preach  or  speak  with  tongues,  what  were  they  to  do  P 

5.  Further,  some  among  them  had  been  perplexed  by  great  doubts  about 
the  Besnrreotion.  There  were  even  some  who  maintained  that  by  the  Besur- 
rection  was  meant  something  purely  spiritual,  and  that  it  was  past  already. 
This  view  had  arisen  from  the  immense  material  difficulties  which  surrounded 
the  whole  subject  of  a  resurrection  of  the  body.  Would  Paul  give  them  his 
solution  of  some  of  their  difficulties  P 

6.  He  had  asked  them  to  make  a  collection  for  the  poor  in  Judasa :  they 
would  be  glad  to  hear  something  more  about  this.  What  plans  would  he 
recommend  to  them  P 

7.  Lastly,  they  were  very  anxious  to  receive  ApoUos  once  more  among 
them.  They  had  enjoyed  his  eloquence,  and  profited  by  his  knowledge. 
Would  Paul  try  to  induce  him  to  come,  as  well  as  pay  them  his  own  promised 
visitP 

Sueh,  we  gather  from  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Oorinthians,  were  the  in- 
quiries of  a  letter  which  had  been  brought  to  the  Apostle  at  Ephesus  by 
Stephanas,  Fortunatus,  and  Achaicus.  It  was  inevitable  that  St.  Paul  should 
talk  to  these  worthy  slaves  about  the  Church  of  which  they  were  the  delegates. 
There  was  quite  enough  in  the  letter  itself  to  create  a  certain  misginng  in 

1  1  Cor.  viii.  1, 

*  Public  feasts  at  funerala  or  idol  festival*,  &c.,  Cic.  Q^.  il  16 ;  Lir.  viii.  32,  &c. 
They  played  a  large  part  in  the  joy  and  plenty  of  ancient  life.  Arist.  JEth,  viii  9,  5 ; 
Thuc  ii.  38. 

•  The  Jewi  had  strong  feelings  on  this  subject  (cf.  Num.  xxv.  2  ;  Ps.  cvi.  28 ;  Tob.  i. 
10—14);  but  it  is  monstrous  to  aaj  that  St.  Paul  here  teaches  the  violation  of  such 
scruples,  ar  that  he  is  referred  to  m  Bev.  ii.  14.  On  the  contrary,  he  says,  "  Even  if 
you  as  Gttitiles  think  nothing  of  it,  still  do  not  do  it,  for  the  sake  of  others ;  only  the 
concession  to  the  weak  need  not  become  a  tormenting  scrupulosity."  It  is  doubtful 
whether  even  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  would  not  have  gone  quite  as  far  as  this.  So  strict 
were  Judaic  notions  on  the  subject  that,  in  tho  case  of  wine,  for  inslance,  not  only  did 
a  cask  of  it  become  imdrinkable  to  a  Jew  if  a  single  heathen  libation  had  been  poured 
horn  it,  but  "  even  a  touch  with  the  nresumed  intention  of  pouring  away  a  little  to  the 
gods  is  enough  to  render  it  unlawful.^    Tins  is  called  the  law  of  "px 
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his  mind,  and  some' of  its  queries  were  sufficient  to  betray  an  excited  state  of 
opinion.  Bat  when  he  came  to  talk  with  these  Tisitants  from  Ohloe's  house- 
hold,  and  they  told  him  the  simple  truth,  he  stood  aghast  with  horror,  and 
was  at  the  same  time  overwhelmed  with  grief.  Reluctantly,  bit  by  bit,  in 
answer  to  his  questionings,  they  revealed  a  state  of  things  which  added  dark- 
ness to  the  night  of  his  distress. 

8.  ilrst  of  all,  he  learnt  from  them  that  the  Church  which  he  had  founded 
was  split  up  into  deplorable  factions. 

It  was  the  result  of  visits  from  various  teachers  who  had  followed  in  the 
wake  of  Paul,  and  built  upon  his  foundations  very  dubious  materials  by  way 
of  superstructure.  "  Many  teachers,  much  strife,"  had  been  one  of  the  wise 
and  pregnant  sayings  of  the  great  HUlel,  and  it  had  been  fully  exemplified 
at  Corinth,  where,  in  the  impatient  expression  of  St.  Paul,  they  had  had  **  ten 
thousand  pedagogues."  The  gpreat  end  of  edification  had  been  lost  sight  of  in 
the  violences  of  faction,  and  ail  deep  spirituality  had  been  evaporated  in  dis- 
putatious talk.  He  heard  sad  rumours  of  "strifes,  heartburnings,  rages, 
dissensions,  backbitings,  whisperings,  inflations,  disorderHness."  ^ 

i.  It  became  dear  that  even  the  visit  and  teaching  of  Apollos  had  dont 
harm — ^harm  which  he  certainly  had  not  intended  to  do,  and  which,  as  a  loyal 
friend  and  follower  of  Paul,  he  was  the  first  to  regret.  Paul's  own  preaching 
to  these  Corinthians  had  been  designedly  simple,  dealing  with  the  ffretki  broad 
fact  of  a  Redeemer  crucified  for  sin,  and  ooudied  in  language  which  made  no 
pretence  to  oratorical  ornament.  But  Apollos,  who  had  followed  him,  though 
an  able  man,  was  an  inexperienced  Christian,  and  not  only  by  the  natural  charm 
of  his  impassioned  oratory,  but  also  by  the  way  in  which  he  had  entered  into 
the  subtle  refinements  so  familiar  to  the  Alexandrian  intellect,  had  uninten- 
tionally led  them  first  of  all  to  despise  the  unsophisticated  simplicity  of  St. 
Paul's  teaching,  and  next  to  give  the  rein  to  all  the  sceptical  fancies  with 
which  their  faith  was  overlaid.  Both  the  manner  and  the  matter  of  the  fervid 
convert  had  so  delighted  them  that,  with  entire  opposition  to  his  own  wishes, 
they  had  elevated  him  into  the  head  of  a  party,  and  had  perverted  hb  views 
into  dangerous  extravagances.  These  Apollonians  were  so  puffed  up  with 
the  conceit  of  knowledge,  so  filled  with  the  importance  of  their  own  in- 
tellectual emancipation,  that  they  had  also  begun  to  daim  a  fatal  moral  liberty. 
They  had  distracted  the  Sunday  gatherings  with  the  egotisms  of  rival  oratory; 
had  shown  a  contemptuous  disregard  for  the  scruples  of  weaker  brethren ; 
had  encouraged  women  to  harangue  in  the  public  assemblies  as  the  equals  of 
men;  were  guilty  of  conduct  which  laid  them  open  to  the  chaige  of  the 
gp*ossest  inconsistency ;  and  even  threw  the  cloak  of  sophistical  excuse  over 
one  crime  so  heinous  that  the  very  heathen  were  ready  to  cry  shame  on  the 
offender.  In  the  accounts  brought  to  him  of  this  Apollos-party,  St.  Paul 
could  not  but  see  the  most  extravagant  exaggeration  of  his  own  doctrines-^ 
the  half-truths,  which  are  ever  the  most  dangerous  of  errors.    If  it  was  pos- 

&2Oor.ziL20. 
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8ibl«  to  wrest  the  tratlis  which  he  himself  had  taaght  into  the  heretical  notions 
whieh  were  afterwards  promulgated  by  Maroion,  his  keen  eye  could  detect  in 
the  perversions  of  the  Alexandrian  eloquence  of  ApoUos  the  deadly  germs  of 
what  would  afterwards  develop  into  Antinomian  Gnosticism. 

ii  But  Apollos  was  not  the  only  teacher  who  had  visited  Corinth.  Some 
Judaic  Christians  had  come,  who  had  been  as  acceptable  to  the  Jewish  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  as  Apollos  was  to  the  Greeks.^  Armed  with  commendatory 
letters  from  some  of  the  twelve  at  Jerusalem,  they  claimed  the  authority  of 
Peter,  or,  as  they  preferred  to  call  him,  of  Kephas.  They  did  not,  indeed,  teach 
the  necessity  of  circumcision,  as  others  of  their  party  did  in  Gralatia.  There 
the  local  drcumstanoes  would  give  some  chance  of  success  to  teaching  which 
in  Corinth  would  have  been  r^'ected  with  contempt;  and  perhaps  these  parti- 
enlar  emissaries  felt  at  least  some  respect  for  the  compact  at  Jerusalem.  But 
yet  their  influence  had  been  veiy  disastrous,  and  had  caused  the  emergence  of 
a  Petrine  party  in  the  Church.  This  party— the  ecclesiastical  ancestors  of 
those  who  subsequently  vented  their  hatred  of  Paul  in  the  Pseudo-Clemen- 
tines—openly and  secretly  disclaimed  his  authority,  and  insinuated  disparage- 
ment of  his  doctrines.  Kephas,  they  said,  was  the  real  head  of  the  Apostles, 
and  therefore  of  the  Christians.  Into  his  hands  had  Christ  entrusted  the  keys 
of  the  kingdom;  on  the  rock  of  his  confession  was  the  Church  of  the  Messiah 
to  be  built.  Paul  was  a  presumptuous  interloper,  whose  conduct  to  Kephas 
at  Antioch  had  been  most  unbecoming.  For  who  was  Paul  P  not  an  Apostle 
at  all,  but  an  unauthorised  innovator.  He  had  been  a  persecuting  Sanhedrist, 
and  he  was  an  apostate  Jew.  What  had  he  been  at  Corinth  P  A  preaching 
tent-maker,  nothing  more.  Kephas,  and  other  Apostles,  and  the  brethren  of 
the  Lord,  when  they  travelled  about,  were  accompanied  by  their  wives  or  by 
ministering  women,  and  claimed  the  honour  and  support  to  which  ihey  were 
entitled.  Why  had  not  Paul  done  the  same  P  Obviously  because  he  felt  the 
insecurity  of  lids  own  position.  And  as  for  his  coming  again,  a  weak,  vacillat- 
ing, unaccredited  pretender,  such  as  he  was,  would  take  care  not  to  come 
again.  And  these  preachings  of  his  were  heretical,  especially  in  their  pro- 
nounced indifference  to  the  Levitic  law.  Was  he  not  breaking  down  that 
hedge  about  the  kw,  the  thickening  of  which  had  been  the  life-long  task  of 
centuries  of  eminent  BabbisP  Very  different  had  been  the  scene  after 
Peter's  preaching  at  Pentecost  I  It  was  the  speaking  with  tongues — ^not  mere 
dubious  doctrinal  exhortation — which  was  the  true  sign  of  spirituality.  We 
are  more  than  sure  that  the  strong,  and  tender,  and  noble  nature  of  St.  Peter 
would  as  little  have  sanctioned  this  subterranean  counter- working  against  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  as  Apollos  discountenanced  the  impious  audacities 
which  sheltered  themselves  under  his  name. 

1  The  oironmstances  of  €k»rinth  wore  very  eimilAr  when  Clement  wrote  them  his  first 
Epistie.  He  had  still  to  complain  of  that  *  ^strange  and  alien,  and,  for  the  elect  of  God, 
detestable  and  unholy  spirit  of  faction,  which  a  few  rash  and  self-willed  persons 
{wpinnra)  kindled  to  such  a  pitch  of  dementation,  that  their  holy  and  famooi  reputation, 
10  worthy  of  all  men's  love,  was  greatly  blasphemed  "  {Ep,  ad  Cor,  L). 
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iii.  And  then  bad  come  another  set  of  Jndaisers — one  man  in  partiealar— * 
to  whom  the  name  of  even  Kephas  was  unsatisfactory.  He  apparently  was—* 
or,  what  is  a  very  different  thing,  he  professed  to  be--'an  adherent  of  James,^ 
and  to  him  even  Peter  was  not  altogether  sound.  He  called  himself  a 
follower  of  Ohrist,  and  disdained  any  other  name.  Perhaps  he  was  one  of 
the  Desposyni.  At  any  rate,  he  prided  himself  on  having  seen  Christ,  and 
known  Christ  in  the  flesh.  Now  the  Lord  Jesus  had  not  married,  and  James, 
the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  was  unmarried;  and  this  teacher  eyidently  shared 
the  Essene  abhorrence  of  marriage.  He  it  was  who  had  started  all  the 
subtle  refinements  of  questions  respecting  celibacy  and  the  married  life.  He 
it  was  who  gathered  around  him  a  few  Jews  of  Ebionite  prodiTities,  who 
degraded  into  a  party  watchword  even  the  sacred  name  of  Cluist.' 

9.  Thus,  as  St.  Paul  now  learnt  fully  for  the  first  time,  the  Church  of  Corinth 
was  a  scene  of  quarrels,  disputes,  partisanships,  which,  in  rending  asunder 
its  unity,  ruined  its  strength.  On  all  these  subjects  the  Corinthians,  in  their 
self-satisfied  letter,  had  maintained  a  prudent  but  hardly  creditable  silence. 
Nor  was  this  all  that  they  had  concealed.  They  had  asked  questions  about 
spiritual  gifts ;  but  [it  was  left  for  the  household  of  Chloe  to  break  to  St. 
Paul  the  disquieting  news  that  the  assemblies  of  the  Church  had  degenerated 
into  scenes  so  noisy,  so  wUd,  so  disorderly,  that  there  were  times  when  any 
heathen  who  dropped  in  could  only  say  that  they  were  all  mad.  Sometimes 
half  a  dozen  enthusiasts  were  on  their  legs  at  once,  aU  pouring  forth  wOd 
series  of  sounds  which  no  human  being  present  could  understand,  except  that 
sometimes,  amid  these  unseemly — and  might  they  not  at  times,  with  some  of 
these  Syrian  emissaries,  be  these  half-simulated — ecstasies,  there  were  heard 
words  that  made  the  blood  run  cold  with  shuddering  horror.'  At  other 
times,  two  or  three  preachers  would  interrupt  each  other  in  the  attempt  to 
gain  the  ear  of  the  congregation  all  at  the  same  moment.  Women  rose  to 
give  their  opinions,  and  that  without  a  veil  on  their  heads,  as  though  they 
were  not  ashamed  to  be  mistaken  for  the  HetairsB,  who  alone  assumed  such  an 
unblushing  privilege.  So  far  from  being  a  scene  of  peace,  the  Sunday  ser- 
vices had  become  stormy,  heated,  egotistic,  meaningless,  unprofitable. 

10.  And  there  was  worse  behind.  It  might  at  least  have  been  supposed 
that  the  Agapss  would  bear  some  faint  traditional  resemblance  to  their  name, 
and  be  means  of  reunion  and  blessedness  worthy  of  their  connexion  with  the 
Eucharistic  feast !    Far  from  it !    The  deadly  leaven  of  selfishness— display- 

1  We  Oftimot  for  a  moment  believe  that  Peter  and  James  really  approved  of  the 
methods  of  these  men,  because  to  do  so  would  have  been  a  flagrant  breach  of  their  own 
oompaot  (GaL  ii  9).  But  it  is  matter  of  daily  experience  ^at  the  rank  and  file  of 
parties  are  infinitely  less  wise  and  noble  than  their  leaders. 

>  About  the  Christ  party  there  have  been  three  main  views :— (1)  That  they  wero 
adherents  of  James  (Storr,  «o. ) ;  (2)  that  they  were  neutrals,  who  held  aloof  from  all  parties 
(Biohhoinj&c. ) ;  (8)  tiiat  they  were  a  very  slight  modification  of  the  Peter-party  (Baur, 
Paul,  i.  2/2—29^).  It  is  remarkable  that  to  this  day  there  Is  in  England  and  America 
a  sect,  which,  professing  to  disdain  human  authority,  usurps  the  exclusive  name  of 
**  Christians"  (see  Schaff.  Apo$t,  Ch,  I  839). 

»  1  Cor.  xii.  3  (of.  1  John  li.  22  j  It.  1-45) ;  'Ar^tialn^ow. 
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tag  itself  in  its  two  forms  of  sensnalit j  and  pride — ^had  insinuated  itself  even 
into  tliese  once  simple  and  charitable  gatherings.  The  kiss  of  peace  oonld 
hardly  be  other  than  a  hypocritical  form  between  brethren,  who  at  the  very 
moment  might  be  impleading  one  another  at  law  before  the  tribunal  of  a 
heathen  Praetor  about  some  matter  of  common  honesty.  The  rich  brought 
their  luxurious  provisions,  and  greedily  devoured  them,  without  waiting  for 
any  one ;  while  the  poor,  hungry-eyed  Lazaruses — half -starved  slaves,  who 
had  no  contributions  of  their  own  to  bring — ^watched  them  with  hate  and 
envy  as  they  sat  famishing  and  unrelieved  by  their  full-fed  brethren.  Greedi- 
ness and  egotism  had  thus  thrust  themselves  into  the  most  sacred  unions ; 
and  the  besetting  Corinthian  sin  of  intoxication  had  been  so  little  restrained 
that  men  had  been  seen  to  stretch  drunken  hands  to  the  very  chalice  of  the 
Lord! 

11.  Last  and  worst,  not  only  had  uncleanness  found  its  open  defenders,  so 
that  Christians  were  not  ashamed  to  be  seen  sitting  at  meat  amid  the  lasci- 
vious surroundings  of  heathen  temples,  but  one  prominent  member  of  the 
Church  was  living  in  notorious  crime  with  his  own  stepmother  during  the 
lifetime  of  his  father ;  and,  though  the  very  Pagans  execrated  this  atrocity, 
yet  he  had  not  been  expelled  from  the  Christian  communion,  not  even  made 
to  do  penance  in  it,  but  had  found  brethren  ready,  not  merely  to  palliate  his 
offence,  but  actually  to  plume  themselves  upon  leaving  it  unpunished.  This 
man  seems  to  have  been  a  person  of  distinction  and  influence,  whom  it  was 
advantageous  to  a  Church  largely  composed  of  slaves  and  women  to  count 
among  them.  Doubtless  this  had  facilitated  his  condonation,  which  may  have 
been  founded  on  some  antinonian  plea  of  Christian  liberty;  or  on  some  Babbinic 
notion  that  old  ties  were  rendered  non-existent  by  the  new  conditions  of  a 
proselyte;  or  by  peculiarities  of  circumstance  unknown  to  us.  But  though 
this  person  was  the  most  notorious,  he  was  by  no  means  the  only  offender,  and 
there  were  Corinthian  Christians — even  many  of  them — ^who  were  impeni- 
tently  guilty  of  uncleanness,  fornication,  and  lasciviousness.^  In  none  of 
his  writings  are  the  Apostle's  warnings  against  this  sin — the  besetting  sin  of 
Corinth — more  numerous,  more  solemn,  or  more  emphatic.^ 

Truly,  as  he  heard  this  catalogue  of  iniquities — while  he  listened  to  the  dark 
tale  of  the  shipwreck  of  all  his  fond  hopes  which  he  had  learnt  to  entertain 
during  the  nussionary  labour  of  eighteen  months — ^the  heart  of  St.  Paul  must 
have  sunk  within  him.  He  might  well  have  folded  his  hands  in  utter  despair. 
He  might  well  have  pronounced  his  life  and  his  preaching  a  melancholy 
failure.  He  might  well  have  fled  like  Elijah  into  utter  solitude,  and  prayed, 
•*  Now,  O  Lord,  take  away  my  life,  for  I  am  not  better  than  my  fathers.*' 
But  it  was  not  thus  that  the  news  affected  tliis  indomitable  man.  His  heart, 
indeed,  throbbed  with  anguish,  his  eyes  were  streaming  with  tears,  as,  having 
heard  to  the  bitter  end  all  that  the  slaves  of  Chloe  had  to  tell  him,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  make  his  plans.    First,  of  course,  his  intended  brief  immediate 

«  2 Cor.  xH.  21,  «  1  Oor.  r.  11;  vi.  15-18;  x.  8;  xv.  33,  34. 
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yisit  to  Corintli  most  be  given  up.  Neither  he  nor  they  were  jet  in  a  mood 
in  which  their  meeting  could  be  otherwise  than  infinitely  pcunf  uL  He  must 
at  once  despatch  Titns  to  Corinth  to  inform  them  of  his  change  of  plan,  to 
arrange  about  the  collection,  and  to  do  what  little  he  could,  before  rejoining 
him  at  Troas.  He  must  also  despatch  a  messenger  to  Timothy  to  tell  him  not  to 
proceed  to  Corinth  at  present.  And  then  he  nUght  have  written  an  apocalyptio 
letter,  full  of  burning  denunciation  and  fulminated  anathemas ;  he  might  have 
blighted  these  conceited,  and  lascivious,  and  quarrelsome  disgracers  of  the  name 
of  Christian  with  withering  invectives,  androUedover  their  trembling  consciences 
thunders  as  loud  as  those  of  Sinai.  Not  such,  however,  was  the  tone  he  adopted, 
or  the  spirit  in  which  he  wrote.  In  deep  agitation,  which  he  yet  managed 
almost  entirely  to  suppress,  summoning  all  the  courage  of  his  nature,  forgetting 
all  the  dangers  and  trials  which  surrounded  him  at  Ephesus,  asking  God  for  the 
wisdom  and  guidance  which  he  so  sorely  needed,  crushing  down  deep  within 
him  all  personal  indignations,  every  possible  feeling  of  resentment  or  egotism 
at  the  humiliations  to  which  he  had  personally  been  subjected,  he  called 
Sosthenes  to  his  side,  and  flinging  his  whole  heiurt  into  the  task  immediately 
before  him,  began  to  dictate  to  him  one  of  the  most  astonishing  and  eloquent 
of  all  his  letters,  the  first  extant  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  Varied  as  are 
the  topics  with  which  it  deals,  profound  as  were  the  difficulties  which  had 
been  suggested  to  him,  novel  as  were  the  questions  which  he  had  to  face, 
alienated  as  were  many  of  the  converts  to  whom  he  had  to  appeal,  we  see  at 
once  that  the  Epistle  was  no  laborious  or  long-polished  composition.  En- 
lightened by  the  Spirit  of  God,  St.  Paul  was  in  possession  ot  that  insight 
which  sees  at  once  into  the  heart  of  every  moral  difficulty.  He  was  as  capable 
of  dealing  with  Greek  culture  and  Greek  sensuality  as  with  Judaic  narrow- 
ness and  Judaic  Pharisaism.  He  shows  himself  as  great  a  master  when  he 
is  applying  the  principles  of  Christianity  to  the  concrete  and  complicated 
realities  of  life,  as  when  he  is  moving  in  the  sphere  of  dogmatic  theology. 
The  phase  of  Jewish  opposition  with  which  ho  has  here  to  deal  has  been  modified 
by  contact  with  Hellenism^  but  it  still  rests  on  grounds  of  extemalism,  and 
must  be  equally  met  by  spiritual  truths.  Problems  however  dark,  details 
however  indicate,  become  lucid  and  orderly  at  once  in  the  light  of  external 
distinctions.  In  teaching  his  converts  St.  Paul  had  no  need  to  burn  the  mid- 
night oil  in  long  studies.  Even  his  most  elaborate  Epistles  were  in  reality 
not  elaborate.  They  leapt  like  vivid  sparks  from  a  heart  in  which  the  fire 
of  love  to  God  burnt  until  death  with  an  ever  brighter  and  brighter  flame. 

1.  His  very  greeting  shows  the  fulness  of  his  heart.  As  his  authority  had  been 
impugned,  he  cafls  himself  "  an  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  by  tho  will  of  Gk>d,"  and 
adoresses  them  as  a  Church,  as  sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  called  to  be  saints, 
uniting  with  them  in  the  prayer  for  grace  and  peace  all  who,  whatever  their  differ- 
ing shades  of  opinion  or  their  place  of  abode,  cblH  upon  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  both  theirs  and  ours.>    Thus,  in  his  very  address  to  them,  he  strikes  the 

^  "  Est  enim  baec  periculosa  teutafJo  ntillAra  Ecclesiam  putare  nbi  non  appareat  perfecta 
purltas "  (Calvin).     The  absence  of  ilxed  ecclesiastical  organisation  is  clear,  as  ne  addresses  tlie 
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key-aoie  of  hia  own  daim  to  aiiiliority,  and  of  the  unity  and  holinem  which  they  ib 
de^ly  needed.  **  Obsenre,  too/'  lays  St.  Cnnysostom;  **  how  he  ever  naik  them 
down  to  the  name  of  Christ,  not  mentioning  any  man— either  Apostle  or  teacher-^ 
bat  oontinnally  mentioning  Him  for  whom  they  yearn,  as  men  preparing  to  awaken 
those  who  are  drowsy  after  a  debauch.  For  nowhere  in  any  other  Epistle  is  the 
name  ni  Christ  so  continuously  introduced ;  here,  however,  it  is  introdnced  frequently^ 
and  by  means  of  it  he  weaves  together  abnost  his  whole  exordiuni.*'^ 

2.  Although  be  has  united  SostheneA*  with  him  in'  the  superscription,  he 
eoatinues  at  once  in  the  first  person  to  tell  them  thiit  he  thanks  Gk>d  alwa^  for  the 
grace  given  them  in  Christ  dTesus,  for  the  eloquence  and  knowledge  with  which 
tiiey  ware  enriched  in  Hun,  so  that  in  waiting  for  the  Apocalypse  of  Christ,  theV 
were  behindhand  in  no  flpiritual  gift ;  and  as  ^e  testimony  of  Christ  was  confirmed 
among  them,  so  should  Christ  confirm  them  to  be  blain^ess  unto  the  end,  since  Qod 
was  faithful,  who  had  caUed  them  unto  the  con^nunion  of  His  S<m  Jesus  Christ  our 
Isovd.*  •     -^  - 

3.  That  communion  leads  him  at  once  to  one  of  the  subjects  of  which  his  heart 
Is  fnU*  He  has  heMd  on  indisputable  authority,  and  not  from  one  person  only,  of 
schisms  and  strifes  among  them,  and  he  implores  them  by  the  name  of  Christ  to 
strive  after  greater  unity  in  thought  and  action.^  They  were  saying,  "  I  am  of 
Fiul,  and  I  of  ApoUos,  and  I  of  Kephas,  and  I  of  Christ."  What !  has  Christ  been 
psiroelled  into  fragments  P'  Some  of  them  called  themselves  hU  party ;  but  had  he 
peen  crucified  for  ttiem  ?  had  they  been  baptised  into  hU  name  f  It  may  be  that 
ApoJlo^  fresh  from  his  disdpleship  to  John's  baptinn,  had  dwelt  very  prominently 
en  the  importance  of  that  imtial  rito ;  but  so  liable  were  men  to  attach  importonce 
to  the  mere  human  minister,  that  Paul,  like  his  Master,  had  purposely  abstained 
from  administoring  it,  and  except  Crispus  and  Gains — and,  as  he  afterwards  recalls, 
Sto^hanas  and  his  household— &  cannot  remember  that  he  has  baptised  an^  of  thenn 
Chntt  had  sent  him  not  to  baptiite,  but  to  preach;  and  that  not  m  wisdom  of  utter- 
anoe,  that  Christ's  cross  might  not  be  rendered  void.  The  mention  of  preaching 
brings  him  to  the  aberrations  of  the  A]pollonian  party.  They  had  attached  immense 
importance  to  eloquence,  logic,  somethmg  which  they  called  and  exalted  as  wisdom. 
He  shows  them  that  they  were  on  a  whoUy  mistaken  track.  Such  human  wisdom, 
8«oh  ear-flattering  eloquence,  such  superficial  and  plausible  enticements,  he  had 
deliberately  rejected.  Of  human  wisdom  he  thought  little.  It  lay  under  the  ban 
of  revelation.*  It  had  not  led  the  world  to  the  knowledge  of  God.  It  had  not 
saved  the  world  from  tiie  cruoifixion  of  Christ.  ^  And,  therefore,  he  had  not  preached 
to  than  about  the  I^ogos,  or  about  .Sons,  or  in  Fhilonian  allegories,  or  with  philo* 
•ophioal  reflnements.  He  had  offered  neither  a  sign  to  the  Jews,  nor  wisdom  to  the 
Greeks,  What  he  had  to  preach  was  regarded  by  the  world  as  abject  foolishness^ 
H  was  the  Cross— it  was  the  doctrine  of  a  crucified  Messiah,  which  was  to  the  Jews 
rerolting ;  c^  a  crucified  Saviour,  which  was  to  the  Gteeks  ndioulous ;  but  it  pleased 

entire  community,  and  holds  no  "  biahope  "^responsible  for  the  disorders,  and  Ibr  osnylng  out  the 

ffp^^ftwwnTrntffStiAT*! '  -'-'-*'    -'<*      I'  m  ~ 

I  1  Cor.  i.  1—^.    The  nsme  of  Christ  occurs  no  lees  than  nine  timeb  m  the  first  nine  veraes. 

*  Whether  the  Bostbenes  of  Acts  xviii.  17,  who  may  hare  been  snbseqaently  converted  (Wetst. 
It.  67SX  ov  sa  nnknown  hsother.  wo  do  not  Imow.  Be  mar  have  been  one  of  tho  bearers  of  the 
Corinthian  letter  to  Bphesus ;  '^one  of  the  sevenl^,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Colophon  **  (Bnseb. 
B,  E,  i.  12). 


on  I 

reoelTBd  i 

Tbessalonians  or  Fhilippians. 

♦  Ver.  10,  M«  «al  .  .  .  ynSftii,  "  Intns  In  oredeadis,  et  sententtt  prohitA  in  agendls  "  (Bengel). 

•  It  is  deeply  InstmoUve  to  observe  that  8t.  Paul  here  refuses  to  enter  into  the  differences  ol 


view  from  whicB  the  parties  sprang.  He  does  not  care  to  decide  which  section  of  wraugUng 
**  theologians  "  or  "  churohroen  ''^Is  right  and  which  is  wrong.  He  denounces  the  spirU  of  party  as 
a  ate  and  a  diame  when  unity  between  Christians  Is  the  first  of  dnties  and  the  greatest  of. 
advantages. 

•  i.  SO.  «^ ^vniriKJ^ t. X., balltt Isft.  wodU.  W <cf,  Ps, ilvIU,  1%  ** whm  kXiwJM  counUtk 
HUtowent"  -     •.    • 
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Gk)d  to  flaTO  belioTen  by  the  f  ooliahnets  (in  tlie  world*!  view)  of  the  thing  pseabhed,^ 
and  it  was  to  those  who  were  in  the  way  of  saltation  the  wisdom  and  the  power  of 
God.  They  were  not  the  wise,  and  the  mighty,  and  the  noble  of  the  world,  hut,  as 
a  rule,  the  foolish,  and  the  weak,  and  the  deq>ised.>  It  was  not  with  the  world's 
power,  bat  with  its  impotences ;  not  with  its  strength,  but  with  its  feebleness;  not 
with  its  knowledge,  but  with  its  ignorance ;  not  wi&  its  rank,  but  its  i^pooUeness; 
not  with  kuigs  and  philosophers,  but  with  slaves  and  women,  that  its  divine  forces 
were  allied;  and  with  them  did  God  so  purpose  to  reveal  His  power  that  no  glory 
could  accrue  to  man,  save  from  the  utter  abasement  of  human  f;lory^  That  was 
why  Paul  had  come  to  them,  not  with  rhetoric,  but  with  the  simple,  doctrine  of 
Ghnst  crucified;*  not  with  oratorio  di^^nity,  but  in  weakness,  fear,  and  trembHng; 
not  with  winning  elocution,  but  with  ipiritual  demonstration  and  q^iritual  power-r^ 
so  that  man  might  be  utterly  lost  in  God,  and  they  might  feel  the  oiigin.  of  their 
faith  to  be  not  human  but  divine.^  ^  ^ .    . 

4,  Tet  they  must  not  be  misled  by  his  impassioned  paradox  into  the  notioti  that 
the  matter  and  method  of  his  teaching  was  really  loU;^^  On  the  contrair,  it  was 
wisdom  of  ttie  deepest  and  loftiest  kind — only  it  was  a  wisdoin  of  God  hidden^  fronk 
the  wise  of  the  world;  a  wisdom  of  insight  mto  things  which  eye  hath  not  seen  nor 
ear  heard,  and  which  had  never  set  foot  on  human  heart,^  but  which  were  revealed 
to  him  by  ^at  Spirit  which  alone  searcheth  the  depths. of  Gtod,^  and.  which  he  had 
taught  in  words  not  learnt  from  wisdom,  but  from  that  same  Spirit  of  GU)d,  oom« 
bining  spirituals  with  spirituals.'  And  this  spiritual  wisdom  was,  to  the  natural 
man,^  folly,  because  it  could  be  only  discerned  by  a  spiritual  faculty  of  which  the 
natiural  man  was  absolutely  devoid.  It  was  to  him  whiU  painting  is  to  the  blind,  or 
music  to  the  deaf.*  But  the  spiritual  man  pessessee  the  requisite  discernment,  and, 
sl^aring  the  mind  of  Christ,  is  thereby  elevated  above  the  reach  of  mercdy  natural 
judgment. 

6.  And  then,  with  wholesome  irony,  he  adds  that  this  divine  condition,  which 
was  earthly  folly,  he  could  only  teach  them  in  its  merest  elements ;  in  its  perfection 
it  was  only  for  the  j^erf ect,  but  they,  who  thought  themselves  so  wise  and  learned, 
were  in  spiritual  vnsdom  fleahen  babes,  needing  milk  such  as  he  had  given  them, 
not  meat,  which  they— being  fleshly— were  still  too  feeble  to  digest.^^  These  might 
seem  haid  words,  but  while  there  were  envy,  and  strife,  and  divisions  among  th^n, 
how  could  they  be  regarded  as  anything  but  flediy  and  unspiritualP  Paul  and 
ApoUos!  who  were  Paul  and  Apollos  but  mere  human  ministers?  Paul  planting, 
ApoUos  watering^neither  of  them  anything  in  himself,  but  each  of  them  one 
in  their  ministrv,  and  each  responsible  for  his  own  share  in  it.  God  only  gave  the 
harvest.   **  GK>d  s  fellow- workers  are  we ;  God*s  acre,  €k>d*s  building  are  ye*''   Paul« 

1  i.  SI,  Bii,  rifi  itmaiojs  rou  KiipvyfMiToc,  not  "  the  fooliihneu  of  preaching  "  (mipv^MK ).  In  23,  24 
•'cross,"  "stumblingblock,"  "folly,"  " power •*  would  be  respectively  uccel,  mGtxl,  mashoal^  tied, 
and  some  «ee  4n  it  a  sign  that  St.  Paul  had  in  his  thoughts  a  Syriac  paronomasia  (Winer,  N,  T: 
Gramm.,  E.  T.,  p.  C58). 

I  A  needful  warning  to  "  Ck>rinthioa  non  minus  lascivii,  qnam  opuUtiHA,  et  vkilotophiae  studio 
Insignes  "  (Cic.  Z)«  te^.  ^gr.  U.  82). 

s  All  the  more  remarkable  because  "a Corinthian  stylo"  meant  "a  polished  style"  (Wetst, 
ad  loc\ 

«  Cl9 ;  it  5;  ef.  Jer.  iz.  23,  24 :  Isa.  zxziii.  18.  is  freely  died  from  the  LXX. 

•  Possibly  a  vague  echo  of  Isa.  Ixiv.  4  (of.  lli.  15,  and  Ixv.  17) ;  or  flrom  some  lost  book  (Chrys.) 
like  the  "  Bevelation  of  Ellas,"  M  icopauiy  Mfi$i,  3^  ^  n^.  Boih  exphmaUons  are  possible,  for 
the  lost  book  may  have  echoed  Isaiah.    A  modem  theoiy  regards  the  words  as  liturgical. 

•  Ver.  10.    The  attempt  to  make  Rev.  11.  24  an  irenioal  reference  to  this  is  most  baseless. 

7  Ter.  13,  «vevfMin«04f  irvniiarnea  avyKpivorrtt,  others  render  it  "  explaining  spiritual  things  to 
Spiritual  men  "  (Gen.  xl.  8 ;  Dan.  v.  12 ;  Lu.)  or  "  in  spiritual  words." 

•  Ver.  14,  ^xucbs,  "  homines  solius  animae  et  oamis  "  (Tert.  Dejdun.  17). 

•  IL  S--16.  Ho  refutes  the  Alexandrian  teaching  by  accepting  its  very  terms  and  principle— 
''mystery,"  "  initiated,"  *'  spiritual  man,"  Ac.  but  showing  that  it  is  an  eternal  universal  reaUt^^ 
not  some  apprehension  of  particular  men  (see  Maurice,  UnUy,  p.  408). 

^  ill.  2,  vapKu^ ;  4,  vapx&icoic.  A  severe  blow  at  Alexanorian  conceit.  He  has  to  treat  them 
not  as  adepts  but  as  novices,  not  as  hierophants  but  as  uninitiated,  not  as  "  theologians,"  but  as 
catechumens,  Jbr  Me  tftrvrttuon  that  thej  thought  so  much  of  themselves  (of.  the  exactly  analogous 
language  of  our  Lord  in  John  ix.  41).  ,  >.  *.  ^ 
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•8  II  wiae  maflteisbuilder,  has  kid  the  foundatioii;  others  were  bmkUng  on  it  all 
sorts  of  superstractures.  But  the  foundation  was  and  could  be  only  one — ^namelv, 
Christ — and  the  gold,  silver,  precious  marbles,  logs,  hay,  stubble,  built  on  it  should 
be  made  manifest  in  its  true  quality  in  Good's  ever-reveeJing  fire,^  and  if  worthless, 
should  bo  destroyed,  however  sincere  the  builder  might  be.  If  his  superstructure 
was  sound,  he  would  be  rewarded ;  if  perishable,  it  would  be  burnt  in  the  oonsuming 
ftame,  and  he  should  suffer  loss,  though  he  himself,  since  he  had  built  on  the  true 
foundation,  would  be  saved  as  by  fire.^  Did  they  not  know  then  that  they  were  a 
temple,  a  holy  temple  for  the  spmt  of  God  f  If  any  man  destroy  God's  temple,  God 
shall  destroy  him.  And  human  wisdom  might  destroy  it,  for  before  God  human 
iHsdom  was  foUy.  The  mere  human  wisdom  of  this  or  that  favourite  teacher  has 
nothing  to  do  wiUi  the  real  building.  If  a  man  wanted  Divine  wisdom,  let  him 
gain  it  by  the  humble  paths  of  what  was  regarded  as  human  foUy.  How  unworthy, 
then,  to  be  boasting  about  mere  human  teadiers — ^how  unworthy  was  it  of  their  own 
immense  privilege  and  hope^when  all  things  were  theirs — Paul,  ApoUos,  K^has, 
the  universe,  life,  death,  the  immediate  present,  the  far  futures-all  theirs,  and  they 
Christ's,  and  Christ  God's.  Their  party  leaders  were  but  poor  w^  creatures  at 
the  best,  of  whom  was  required  one  tmng  only— faithfulness.  As  for  himself  he 
regarded  it  as  a  matter  utterly  trivial  whether  he  were  judged  by  their  tentative 
opinions  or  by  man's  insignificant  feeble  transient  day;*  nay,  he  even  judged  not 
himself.  He  was  conscious  indeed  of  no  sin  as  regards  his  ministry  ;^  but  even  on 
that  he  did  not  rely  as  his  justification,  depending  oid^  on  the  -judgment  of  the  Lord. 
**  So  l^en  be  not  ye  judging  anything  before  the  due  time  until  the  Lord  come,  who 
shall  both  illuminate  the  crypts  of  darkness  and  reveal  the  counsels  of  the  heart." 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  the  praise  which  he  deserves,  and  no  other  praise, 
Morne  to  each  from  God.^ 

6.  He  had,  with  generous  delicacy,  designedly  put  into  prominence  his  own 
name  and  that  of  Apc^os  (instead  of  &ose  of  KefJbas  or  the  Jerusalem  emissary^  as 
unwilling  leaders  of  factions  which  they  utterly  deprecated,  that  the  Corinthmns 
might  learn  in  their  case  not  to  estimate  them  above  the  warrant  of  their  actual 
words,^  and  might  see  that  he  was  actuated  by  no  mere  jealousy  of  others,  when  he 
denounced  their  inflated  exasperation  amongst  themselves  in  the  rival  display  of 
what  after  all,  even  when  they  existed,  were  not*  intrinsic  merits,  but  gifts  of  God.' 
And  what  swelling  self-appreciation  they  showed  in  all  this  party  spirit  1  For 
them  the  hunger,  and  the  poverty,  and  the  struggle,  are  all  over.  What  plentitude 
and  satiety  of  satisfaction  you  have  gained  ;  how  rich  you  are ;  what  thrones  yon 
sit  on ;  and  all  without  us.  Ah,  would  it  were  really  so,  that  we  might  at  least 
share  your  roval  elevation  1  For  the  position  of  us  poor  Apostles  is  very  different. 
**  God,  I  think,  displayed  us  last  as  condemned  criminals,"  a  theatric  spectaclo  to  the 
universe,  both  angels  and  men.  Wo  are  fools  for  Christ's  sake,  but  ye  are  wise  in 
Christ ;  we  weak,  but  ye  strong ;  ye  glorious,  but  we  dishonoured.    Up  to  this  very 

>  III  13,  AmcaXvuTcrcu.    By  calling  this  a  oracafiu  futurasoens,  and  not  reoognising  the  normal, 
easing  operation  of  the  moral  laws  of  Qod,  commentators  have  missed  a  groat  truth  (cf.  Matt. 


iii.lO;  Col.iii.6;Eph.v.  6X 

>  St.  Paul  does  not  care  to  make  his  metaphor  "  run  on  all  fours."  The  general  application  Is 
snfflcient  for  him.    (See  Renss,  Le»  EpUres,  L  109.) 

*  iv.  8,  orflucptSw.  An  anakrins  was  an  examination  preliminvry  to  trial,  iui^pat,  thin 
fDrdble  expression  has  heen  explained  as  a  Hebraism  (J«r.  xyif.  IG),  a  Oiticism  (Jer.  ad'A}ifas.  10). 
and  a  Latinism  (dim  diem,  &c.,  Qrot.).  y         /• 

^  V—  r  o'i^y  .  .'rirpi.T."  .-/:  ^.f.cT.  **I  am  conscious  of  no  guilt  "("Nil  conscire  sibl,"  Hor. 
JSp.  L  i.  I  J 1  *'  I  know  nutbiiig  b^  mv-^elf,"  in  this  sense  is  old  Bnglish.  "  I  am  sorry  that  each 
fjuilt  coil  be  pp]ved  by  the  queen  "  (Cmtimer,  Letter  to  Henry  VIU.). 

^  fv.  6.  Thu!  wonl  ^poiniv  la  aiiilttt^l  by  the  chief  Uncials.  I  take  ii^  virep  S  y4ypairrai  to  be  a 
tort  of  proverb,  lika  **  kt^^p  in  your  wri  tten  evidence.**  Throughout  this  section  8t  Paul's  mind  is 
full  of  tEC  vtoj^i  "  InildttLon  ^*{^iivimfv^  .  ver.  18,  i^v9%Mn9a»  :  19,  irtf^wrttntivav :  v.  2,  irr^vo-tia/Acvoi ; 
Yiii.  1,  ^  v>^'*"<''>^  ^vcfLoi ;  xili  4,  11  ayuinfr  ov  ^voiourm).  This  is  because  when  St.  Paul  comes  to 
thcu,  \\f^\A  sxfrAA  i^r  lludiiiiif  \hm  \\^&  ^i  a  conceited  theology.  2  Cor.  xii  20,  ^vo-uiioYit.  Elsewhera 
the  ifforti  only  occura  in  Col  ih  18. 

^  \t.  1,  tic  ydp  <r<^  i^i&x.p^% ; " 

•  U.  fi,  ^  jWi*«*T^,  "  velutl  fiertiariof"  (Tcrt.  Di  Pudie,  141 

a  2 
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hour  we  both  hunger  and  thirst,  and  are  ill-dad,*  and  are  buffeted,  and  are  hustled 
from  place  to  place,  and  toil,  working  with  our  own  hands ;  being  abused,  we  bless ; 
being  persecuted,  we  endure ;  being  reviled,  we  entreat ;  as  refuse  of  the  universe* 
are  we  become,  the  offscouring  of  all  things  till  now."  These  are  bitter  and  ironical 
words  of  contrast  between  you  and  us,  I  £iow ;  but  I  write  not  as  shaming  you.  I 
am  only  warning  you  as  my  belored  children.  For,  after  all,  you  are  my  children. 
Plenty  of  teachers,  I  know,  have  followed  me;  but  (and  here  oomes  one  of  his 
characteristic  impetuosities  of  expression)  even  if  you  have  a  myriad  pedagogues' 
in  Christ — ^however  numerous,  or  stem,  or  authoritative — you  have  not  many 
fathers.  It  was  I  who  begot  you  through  the  Gospel  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  I  there- 
fore entreat  you  to  follow  my  example ;  and  <m  this  account  I  sent  you  my  beloved 
and  faithful  son  Timothy,  to  remind  you  of  my  invariable  practice  and  teaching.^ 
Do  not  think,  however,  that  I  am  afraid  to  connont  in  person  the  inflated  opposition 
of  soine  who  say  that  I  do  not  really  mean  to  come  myself.  ^  Come  I  will,  and  that 
soon,  if  the  Lord  will ;  and  will  ascertain  not  what  these  inflated  critics  «ay,  but 
what  they  are ;  not  their  power  of  talk,  but  of  action.  "  But  what  will  ye  ?  Am  I 
to  come  to  you  with  a  rod,  or  in  love  and  the  spirit  of  gentleness  ?"* 

7.  One  thing  at  least  needs  the  rod.  A  case  of  incest — of  a  son  taking  his 
lather's  wife— so  gross,  that  it  does  not  exist  oven  among  the  heathen,^  is  absolutely 
notorious  among  you,  and  instead  of  expelling  the  offender  with  mourning  and 
■hame,  yon — oh !  strange  mystery  of  the  invariable  connexion  between  sensuality 
and  pride— have  been  inflated  with  sophistical  excuses  about  the  matter.'  "  I,  at 
any  rate,  absent  in  body,  but  present  in  spirit,  have  already  judged  as  though 
actually  present  the  man  who  acted  thus  in  this  thing,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ^ — ^you  being  assembled  together,  and  my  spirit  which  is  present  with 
you,  though  my  body  is  absent — with  the  power  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  hand 
over  such  a  man  to  Satan,  for  destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved 
in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  ^  If  any  passage  of  the  letter  was  written 
with  sobs,  which  are  echoed  in  his  very  words,  as  Sosthenes  wrote  them  down  from 
his  Hps,  it  is  this.  He  summons  up  the  scene  and  sentence  of  exccmununication. 
He  is  absent,  yet  he  is  there;  and  there,  with  the  power  of  Christ,  he  pronounces 
the  awful  sentence  which  hands  over  the  ofltender  to  Satan  in  temble  mercy,  that  by 
destruction  of  his  flesh  he  may  be  saved  in  tiie  spirit.  And  then  he  adds,  *'  The 
subject  of  your  self-glorification  is  hideous.*  Know  ye  not  that  a  little  leaven 
leaveneth  the  whole  lump  P  Purge  out  then  at  once  the  old  leaven,  that  ye  may  be 
a  new  lump,  as  ye  are  (ideally)  unleavened.^®    For  indeed  our  Pasaover  is  slain  **>— 

I  Cf.  «  Cor.  xL  27. 

'  rtpuciAuftaro,  purgamenta.  **  things  vile,  and  worthless,  and  to  be  flung  awav,**  not "  placola* 
ofrerings,**  vtoi^^i^La.  The  Scholiast  on  Ar.  PluL  456,  says,  that  in  faniin<»  and  plagues  it  was  an^ 
ancient  Greek  and  Roman  custom  to  ieipt  of  guilt  by  throwing  wretches  into  the  sea,  with  the 
words  **  Become  awrferipmma."  The  raferenoe  hen  is  probably  less  speciflo^  but  cf.  Prov.  zxt  18  ; 
ypQ  (LXX.X  Tob.  v.  18.  h/^  wtpiifniiJM  vw  became  (firom  this  Tiew)  a  common  Christian  exprcssioa 
(Wordsworth,  ad  loe.). 

*  iv.  15,  wtuiaymyodf. 

*  St.  Paul  had  already  sent  him,  before  the  necessity  had  arisen  for  the  mors  Immediate  despatch 
oC  Titus ;  but  he  seems  to  have  countermanded  tha  order,  uncertain,  however,  whether  the  nessen- 

ger  would  reach  him  in  time,  and  rather  expecting  that  Timothy  would  arrive  among  them  befon 
imself  ("  if  Timotbeus  come,"  xvL  10).     In  any  case  the  Corinthians  would  have  heanl  that 
limothy  had  been  sent  to  come  to  tham  throu^  ifa^yftinftfa^  tnd  Paul's  eoeoiies  dnw  very 
un&vourable  inferences  fh)m  this. 
»  iv.  fr-21. 

•  The  hvoMrtM,  "is  named,**  of  our  text  is  spurious,  being  omitted  in  m,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  O. 
As  to  the  fiut  illustrated  by  the  almost  local  trafledy  of  Hippolyl^  see  Cic  ero  Cluma.  6,  "  0  mullerls 
soelus  incredibile  et  praeter  banc  unam  in  omni  viU  inanditum"  (Wetst.  ad  loc.). 

1  This  might  seem  inconceivable ;  but  v.  stwre,  p.  S8S. 

■  It  was  the  Ust  awful,  reluctant  deohincUon.  ^'that  a  man  who  has  wilAilly  choaen  am  evfl 
master,  shall  feel  the  bondage  that  he  may  loathe  it,  and  so  turn  to  his  true  Lord"  (Maurice,  C/fiifM. 
p.  414).    On  the  comparative  leniency  of  excommunication  sea  Hooker,  Ecd.  PoL  iU.  i,  is. 

•  V.  6,  ©w  KoAbr  (litotes),  rh  Kovxm^  vit^  (not  Mvxi|at«>. 

>•  St  Paul  was  wriUng  near  the  time  of  the  Passover ;  but  the  allusions  ara  spiritual, 
not  foiid'ilrij'fa  0*1)  "ijl?  a  ""•  *  J  ^<**  *•  ">•    The  "for  us,"  iwip  ,»«.  Va  doctrinal  gloas 
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Chrkt.    Let  na,  then,  keep  the  f eMt,  not  with  the  old  leaven,  neither  with  leaven 
of  vice  and-wickednees,  bub  with  nnleavenedness  of  sincerity  and  truth.*'  ^ 

And  here  ho  pauses  to  explain  a  clause  in  his  last  Epistle  which  had  excited 
surprise.  In  it  he  had  forbidden  them  to  associato  with  fornicators.  This  had  led 
them  to  ask  the  astonished  question'  whether  it  was  really  their  duty  to  go  out  of 
the  world  altogether  F  His  meaning  was,  as  he  now  tells  them,  that  if  any  ChrUiian 
were  notoriously  guilty,  either  of  fornication  or  any  other  deadly  sin,*  with  such 
they  were  not  to  associate, — ^not  even  to  sit  at  table  with  them.  They  really  need 
not  hare  mistaken  his  meaning  on  this  point.  What  had  he,  what  had  they,  to  do 
with  judging  the  outer  world  P  This  passage  reads  like  a  marginal  addition,  and  he 
adds  the  brief,  uncompromising  order,  '*Put  away  at  once  that  wicked  man  from 
among  yourselves.** ^ 

8.  The  allusion  to  judging  naturally  leads  him  to  another  point.  Dare  they,  the 
destined  judges  of  the  world  and  of  angels,  go  to  law  about  mere  earthly  trifles,  and 
that  before  the  heathen?  Why  did  they  not  rather  set  up  the  very  humblest 
members  of  the  Ohurch  to  act  as  judges  in  such  matters  P  Shame  on  them !  So 
wise  and  yet  no  one  of  them  wise  enough  to  be  umpire  in  mere  trade  disputes  P 
Better  by  far  have  no  quarrels  among  themselves,  but  suffer  wrong  and  loss ;  but, 
alas !  instead  of  this  some  of  them  indicted  wrong  and  loss,  and  that  on  their  own 
brethren.  Then  follows  a  stem  warning— the  unj  ust  should  not  inherit  the  kingdom 
of  Gk)d — "  Be  not  deceived** — ^the  formula  by  which  he  always  introduces  his  most 
aolemn  passages — ^neither  sensual  sinners  in  all  their  hideous  varieties,  nor  thieves, 
nor  over-readiers,  nor  drunkards,  nor  revilers,  nor  extortioners,  shall  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  GKxL    "And  these  abject  things  some  of  you  were;*  but  ye  washed 

J  ourselves,  but  ye  were  sanctified,  but  ye  were  iustified  in  the  name  oi  the  Lord 
esus,  and  the  Spirit  of  our  God.*'  It  is  evident  that  some  of  them  were  liable  to  be 
deceived ;  that  they  liked  to  be  deceived  on  this  point,  and  thev  seem  to  have  b6ldly 
said  that  the  GhriuEiian  is  free,  that  "  all  things  are  lawful'*  to  him  because  he  is  no 
longer  under  the  law,  but  under  grace.  "  All  things  are  lawful  to  me.*'  Yes,  says 
8t.  Paul,  but  all  things  are  not  expedient  '*  AU  things  are  lawful  to  me.*'  Yes,  but 
I  win  not  become  the  slave  of  the  fatal  tyranny  of  anything.  The  case  of  moats, 
which  perhaps  they  adduced  to  show  that  they  might  do  as  they  liked,  irrespective 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  was  not  a  case  in  point.  Thoy  were  &9ii(^fMi— matters  of  indif- 
ference about  which  each  man  might  do  as  he  liked ;  they,  and  the  belly  which 
assimilated  them,  were  transient  things,  destined  to  be  done  away  with.  Not  so  the 
body ;  that  was  not  created  for  fornication,  but  for  the  Lord,  and  as  God  had  raised 
Chnst  so  should  He  raise  the  bodies  of  Chri8t*8  saints.  And  then— thus  casually  as 
it  were  in  this  mere  passing  reference— he  la^rs  down  for  all  time  the  eternal  princi- 
ples idiich  underlie  the  sacred  duty  of  chastity.  He  tells  them^  that  their  bodies, 
their  members,  are  not  their  own,  but  Christ's ; — that  the  union  with  Christ  is 
destroyed  by  unions  of  nnoleanness ; — that  sensuality  is  a  sin  against  a  man*s  own 
body ;  that  a  Chxistian's  body  is  not  his  own,  but  a  temple  of  the  indwelling  Spirit, 
and  that  he  is  not  his  own,  but  bought  with  a  price.  "  Therefore,"  he  says,  fedUng 
that  he  had  now  laid  down  truths  which  should  be  impregnable  against  all  scepticism, 
••  gloriihr  God  in  y6ur  body."  • 

9.  This  paragraph,  touching  as  it  has  done  on  the  throe  topics  of  chastity,  meats 
offered  to  idols,  and  the  resurrection,  introduces  very  naturally  his  answers  to  their 
inquiries  on  these  subjects,  and  nobly  wise  they  are  in  their  charity,  their  wisdom, 
their  large-heaxtedness.    He  is  not  speaking  of  marriage  in  the  abstract,  but  of 

>  V.  l-».  •  V.  10,  Mi  ^«a«Tt  £p«, «.  T.  X. 

•  Ver.  11,  -orsiildokter.'*  ErldenUy  as  In  x.  7;  CoL  lit  5 ;  ©therwife  how  could  he  be  a 
O* ristUmr  ifnless  be  I*  thinking  of  some  hybrid  Christisn  of  the  type  of  Constantine,  who  bowed 
in  the  house  of  Bimmon.**  .        .   ,.      ^      _^ 

♦  v.»-^18,  'B^iipafv.  The  ical  (omitted  In  r,  A,  B,  C,  P,  O)  it  spurious,  and  ipoili  the  charaetep. 
istic  abmptuess. 

*  vi  11,  Turrd  Tuwt  ^.  .      ,        ,         -  -*    «* 

•  vl.  1— M.  The  worde  which  follow  in  our  venlon,  luXhfi  iiW»|Uin  vpAv,  irn^  t^ir^  e«o9, 
are  omitted  in  M,  A,  B,  C,  D,  K,  F,  O. 
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marnago  regarded  with  referenoe  to  the  near  advent  of  Ohriat,  and  reUiIng  to  ihB 
drcnmstances  and  conditions  of  the  moat  corrupt  city  of  ancient  Greece.  The 
Corinthian  letter  seems  to  haye  been  written  by  tnose  members  of  the  Chnrch  who, 
partly  it  may  be  in  indignant  reyolt  against  the  riews  of  the  small  faction  which 
had  adopted  Antinomian  opinions,  seem  to  haye  regarded  celibacy  as  the  onl)r  perfect 
form  of  life.  In  the  abstract,  somewhat  hesitatingly,  and  with  the  confession  that 
here  he  is  not  sure  of  his  ground,  and  is  therefwe  ofl^ng  no  authoritative  decisioni 
St.  Paul  on  the  whole  agrees  with  them.*  '*  He  quotes,  with  something  of  approval, 
their  dictum  that  the  maiden  life  is  the  best,>  and  utters  the  wish  that  all  had  the 
same  spiritual  gpracc* — the  eharitma  of  continence — as  he  himself.  But  since  this 
was  not  the  case,  as  a  permitted  remedy  against  the  universal  prevalence  of  uo* 
chastity,  he  recommended  (but  not  by  way  of  distinct  injunction)  that  Christians 
should  live  together,  and  with  no  long  ascetic  separations,  in  the  mamed  state.*  As 
regards  widowers^  and  widows  their  celibacy  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  would  be  an 
honourable  state,  but  immediate  marriage  would  be  better  than  long-continued 
desires.*  Divorce  had  been  discouraged  by  Christ  himself,  and  on  that  analogy  he 
pronounced  against  any  voluntary  dissolution  of  unions  already  existing  between 
Pagans  and  Christians,  since  the  children  of  such  unions  were  holy,  and  therefore 
the  unions  holy,  and  since  the  believing  wife  or  husband  might  win  to  the  faith 
the  unbelieving  partner.  The  general  rule  which  he  wished  all  Christians  to 
observe  was  that  they  should  abide  in  the  state  in  which  they  were  called, 
whether  circumcised  or  uncircumcised,  since  '*  circumcision  is  nothing,  and 
uncircumcision  is  nothing,  but  keeping  of  the  commandments  of  God.'*'  Even 
if  a  Christian  were  a  slave  and  might  obtain  his  freedom,  it  would  be  better 
for  him  to  brook  slavery,^  seeing  that  earthly  relations  wero  utterly  insignificant 

t  "  r  r  W6  comp&m  tb^  letter  or  Qrygury  tlio  Gre.Tt  to  Angastlne  (in  Bode),  In  answer  to  inquiries 
aotal^>::'  thvT4i«aifiiiJjir«  rf9p«etliig  tlia  Anglri-Sajciin  oonverUi,  we  seo  at  ouce  how  immeasarablf 
mop;  h|.  ,  3-:  vh  ii.n[l  TJiJnutti  Llia  Fopa  U  Oiim  Xha  AjiK^stle"  (Maurice,  Unity,  p.  423>.  The  chapter  is 
the  be^f  i>(  lEnifiJ  fmr  tho  dm^kff  duhi^mtin^^,  bcCTiii.?  it  tcachea  him  "that  ho  must  not  give  himself 
airt  of '  i  rt.iiiLty  on  uoltita  where  tcrtiinty  Li  nut  tit  be  had"  {id,  429).  See  Kncnen,  PtofUen,  ii.  87 
Sfg.,  ati.J  Lk>nl  Lyttdtoaio  cVjOmpi  P^t'.  x\l  p.  917 

■  vii,  I,  icaAoir  i^t^mif  yvf^ticb^  ^^^  iwrta^aL.  Ut.  Jerome's  characteristic  comment  is  that  "If  it 
Ib  gtKvi  fnr  a  mail  nat  U\  (iitii'li  n  iroijLvt,  it  ini^^t  ^*f-  bad  to  do  so,  and  therefore  marriaae  to,  to  taj 
the  Ii  '  f^  riof  to  cett^ncs*,"  Bt  VoitiTn  f^wu  dJjiliact  pennission,  and  In  some  casea  i^Janction,  to 
maj  I ',  htwe  ^h^wu  rifam  hnw  taljut  nnd  dajip^nms  are  the  results  which  spring  fh)m  the  rnidae 

Er«-  h'MvntAt  wurdti  (t:iil]^  v.ti.  1  TEm.  il  15,  &c.)    St.  Paul  doos  not  aav  "good**  (aToAr)^ 

ut  I  i.i  I,  wliluli  lifl  aikrvFitrxla  limits  by  the  pnisesit  need,  ver.  20),  aa  we  might  say,  "  there  is  to 
holy  t'litirit';^'  A  oes't'iln  moral  beAiily.''  Uencu  Jerurae's  "  SusT>ecta  est  mihi  bonitaa  rei  qnam  mag- 
nitiirin  fljt**Hiis  mail  ma  trim  m0t  ffl5?  ^nffTfus*  (nth.  Jovin.  I.  9)  is  a  mistake.  Celibacy  fs  ndkiv, 
but  t!  r  .  .  -A      f.    See  for  the  use  of  coA^  Matt  xvfli.  8,  xxvi. 

24 ;  1  lim.  L  S.  It  is  conoua  to  see  the  ascetic  tendency  at  woric  in  vii.  3  (o^iAoM^mfr  tv^M«r.  and 
B»  t^wnvrtta  Kal,  and  <rxoAi(n}rc  and  vwipxiV^*  for  j)r«).  The  true  readings  are  found  in  m.  A,  B,  0» 
D,  F,  though  not  followed  in  our  version. 

*  vii.  7,  Bikm,  but  in  later  years  his  deliberate  decision  OovAo/uu)  was  that  younger  Widows 
ihonld  marry  (1  Tim.  v.  14). 

«  vii.  1—7. 

■  T»t»  defii^kOitj  V.  tupn,  pp.  45,  46. 

*  Ver.  9,  yafi^am,  (aor.V,  ^  wvpcbaSmi  (pres.X 

7  1  Cor.  viL  18, 10.  The  u))  cinmrdC^Sw  refers  to  a  method  of  eblltersting  tb«  sign  of  the  oovsoant 
Adopted  by  apostate  Jews  in  times  of  persecuUon  (1  Maca  i.  15  ;  Jos.  AnO,  xiL  5,  §  IX  and  which  a 
Christian  might  be  tempted  to  adopt  to  save  him  from  that  ridicule  which  the  manners  of  ancient 
life  brought  upon  Jews  (Mart.  xviL  291  The  Rabbis  decided  that  one  who  had  done  this  must  bs 
re-circumcised.  R.  Jehudah  denied  this,  because  of  the  danger ;  but  the  wise  men  replied  that  It 
had  been  frequently  done  with  no  ii^uriona  results  in  the  days  of  B.ir-Ooiibs  (YtblmmMh^  t  72, 1 ; 
Buxtorf,  Lex,  ChaldL,  s.  v.  't^jr^  vuMkooklm:=^ncutUi), 

8  1  Cor.  vii.  21,  JUA'  ci  ireu  ivpwcu.  iXtv^M  yn^afau,  fiaAAoryp^i.  I  have  taken  SovXr(f  SB 
the  word  to  be  understood  with  Chrvaostom,  Thoodorot,  Luther,  Bcngel,  De  Wetto,  Meyer,'  Ac. ;  cf. 
\  Tim.  vi.  2.  I  take  this  view— L  Because  the  whole  argument  turhs  on  th^  desirability  of  </ayin« 
K  tfu  prtKHt  coiuUtioA,  whatever  It  to,  with  a  view  to  the  nearness  of  the  day  of  the  Lord.  U. 
Because  this  was  the  view  arrived  at  also  by  the  lofty  Stoic  moralists  who,  like  Epictotna,  knew  that 
•ven  a  stove  could  live  a  noble  life  (Bpictet.  DUaeH.  iii.  20 :  Ench.  x.,  zxxii.X  Earthly  conditions 
were  but  a  >(pno>it  ^aimaiitp;  cf.  CoL  iii.  22.  liL  Because  St.  Paal  may  have  been  thinking  at  the 
moment  of  the  Chriatian  stoves  of  Christian  mastors  who  would  be  treated  Ss  brothers,  tv.  Beeaose 
vipMia*,  rather  impliss  the  oonttnoance  of  an  extoting  than  the  acoepianos  of  a  new  oondition. 
Otherwise  we  can  hardly  imagine  hto  giving  such  advice,  since  "a  man  to  to  abide  in  hto  ealUag  tflt 
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#1ken  legitfded  from  the  ipiritual  standpoint.^  As  to  Tirguu  ^  conld  onlr 
giTe  his  opinion  that,  considering  the  preeent  distress,  and  the  nearness  of  the  end, 
and  the  affliction  which  marriage  at  such  a  period  brouffht  ineritably  in  its  train,  it 
was  better  for  them  not  to  many.  Harriape,  indeed,  he  told  them  distinctly,  was 
no  sin,  but  he  wished  to  spare  them  the  tribulation  it  involved;  he  did  not  ¥rish 
them,  now  that  the  time  was  contracted,*  and  the  fleeting  show  of  the  world  was 
passing  away,  to  bear  the  distracting  burden  of  transient  earthly  and  human  carea^ 
or  to  use  the  world  to  the  full,'  but  to  let  their  sole  care  be  fixed  on  Ood.^  If  then 
a  &ther  determined  not  to  give  his  maiden  daughter  in  marriage,  he  did  well ;  but 
H  a  lover  sought  her  hand,  and  drcumstanoes  pointed  that  way,  he  was  not  doing 
wrong  in  lettmg  them  marry.*  Widows  might  re-marry  if  they  liked,  but  in  ac- 
Mrdanoe  witii  the  principles  which  he  had  been  laying  down,  he  thought  they  would 
be  happier  if  they  did  not.  It  was  but  his  wish  and  advice ;  he  assarted  no  Divine 
authority  for  it ;  yet  in  giving  it  he  thought  that  he  too  had— as  other  teachers  had 
claimed  to  have— the  spirit  of  God.* 

10.  As  to  the  jessing  question— a  question  which  bore  on  their  daily  life^— about 
tneats  offered  to  idols,  he  quotes,  but  onlv  by  way  of  refutation,  their  self-satisfied 
remark  that  the;^  **  all  had  Imowledge*'— knowledge  at  the  best  was  a  much  smaller 
thing  than  charity,  and  the  very  claim  to  possess  it  was  a  proof  of  spiritual  pride 
tod  ignorance.  If  they  knew  that  an  idol  was  nothing  in  the  world,  and  their 
conscienoe  as  to  this  matter  was  quite  dear  and  strong,  it  was  no  sin  for  them 
personally  to  eat  of  these  sacrifices ;  but  if  others,  whose  coosdenoes  were  weak, 
saw  them  feasting  in  idol  temples,  and  were  led  by  this  ostentatious  display  of 
absence  of  scruple  *  to  do  by  way  of  imitation  what  they  themselvee  thought  wrong, 
then  this  knowledge  and  Hberty  of  theirs  became  a  stumbling-block,  an  edification 
of  ruin,*  a  source  of  death  to  &e  conscience  of  a  brother;  and  since  thus  to  smite 
the  sick  conscience  of  a  brother  was  a  sin  against  Christ,  he  for  one  would  never 
toudi  fledi  again  while  the  world  lasted  rather  than  be  guilty  of  putting  a  £ital 
difficulty  in  a  brother's  path.^* 


**  (Aug.  ai  (^  U.  1 1) :  but  that  could  lurdly  bt  Mdd  of  slaToy. 
isittf  "^(Sen.  Controv,  Iv.,  Pra^.).  *'  Enliuito,  Us  snuidisMto&t  6il 
t  souventdAns  U  mlfltee  "  (Wallon,  Ik  VBtolavagt,  I  83^. 


be  not  hurtful  to  fkith  and  moraU** 

"  ImpudidtU  .  .  .  tn  lervo  necessitti " 

dteorara ;  vieiUards,  i]»  mouralent  souvbu*  «»u»  «.  ».»«.»    ^ ..  .^..^u,  m^  • ».«.«»«.,«» ..  wwy. 

1  viL  10—24.  Venes  17—24  an  a  Uttie  digression  on  th«  genenl  principle  that  it  is  best  to 
remain  contentedly  in  our  present  lot  In  ver.  9S  he  aajrsy  with  a  fine  plaj  on  words,  "Toaortslaves 
In  one  sense ;  do  not  btoom*  so  in  another." 

*  Ver.  29,  crvrtoroAfi^vof . 


*  Ver»  81,  MTMrpMfMvot;  cf.  ix.  12. 18.  |up«fuw.  cvtr^M^^or,  Imtpti^wiffrmt ;  Of.  Luke  X.  41. 
I  of  nations  the  Jews  implied  the  sanctity  of  marriage  by  •▼^  a*n    


*  Alone  of  nauons  the  Jews  implied  the  sanculy  of  marriage  by  evenr  name  that  they  gave  it» 
Kidduihin  from  kadoth,  **  to  sanctify : "  mekaduK.  "  a  bridegroom,"  sc    The  phrase  Hart  oik  mtkoa^ 
dtO^eth  n,  "Behold  thou  art  sanctUled  for  me^**  is  still  addressed  by  the  bridegroom  to  the  brid* 
(Rabblnowlcs,  UQiOaJL  OriminaU  da  Talmmd,  p.  297). 
^    •  ViL  26.    On  the  ri^ts  of  Jewish  fkthers  over  their  unmaitied  dans^tavseelTcliiMdtik,  1 46, 1 


When 
before  she 


fvO,  nr4>    oM  ^he  ^Umndio  authorities  in  Babbinowies,  Trad,  dt»  TruiUU  SvnktiMnj  4e.,  U^ 
toHtm  Oriminak  du  ra^aMfd,  p.  214 ;  Weill,  la  Fewmi  JiUm,  pp.  11—14.   On  the  cart  for  widows. 


M.P.T2. 

•vii.l-4a. 

7  TO  this  day  the  Jewish  slaughtenr,  who  must  pass  a  oouise  of  study,  practically  decides  what 
ti  clean  (thor)  and  unclean  (idwtt).    When  he  has  dlseorered  that  an  animal  has  no  leml  blemish  he 
sitUchestoitakadenseal  withthewoni  "towfhl"(ft4iftdr)onit;  (D'lsraeU,(7m<iM^iMrfl<^ 
Diet.  BM.  s.  V.  nari$em;  McCaul,  Old  PatJU,  880-880»  8M-402 ;  v.  si^pro,  p.  24ft.  ^    ./ 

.     •  Ver.  10.    Such  feasts  were  often  in  temples : 

**  Hoc  illlt  earla  ten>lam, 
Hao  aacris  se<lc*  epnlit :  hlo  iirfete  caeso 
Perpetois  auliti  Patrcs  coasidere  mcnsis."      uni.vii.174J 
a  Bdt  L  81  *,  Judg.  ix.  27  ;  2  Kings  xiz.  87. 
*  Tert.  Dt  Praner.  Haer,  8. 

^  viii.  1—18.    Hefe,  as  usual,  8t  Paul  shows  himself  transcendently  imnerior  to  the  lUbbls* 
la  AhlMa  Zaru  f.  8, 1,  R.  Ishmael  lays  down  the  rule  that  if  Israelites  "ontoide  the  lai%  **  are 
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1 1 .  And  at'thifl  point  begins  a  remarkaUe  digrMsion,  which,  thouj^h  a  digreB8i<»L 
iudii'octly  suppoi-ted  the  position  which  some  of  his  adversaries  had  impugned,  ana 
Uiough  pers(Mml  in  its  details,  is,  in  Paul's  invi^riable  manner,  made  sabservient  to 
eternal  truths.  They  might  object  that  by  what  he  had  said  he  was  curtailing  their 
liberty,  and  making  the  conscience  of  the  weak  a  fetter  upon  the  intelligence  of  the 
strong.  Well,  wi&out  putting  their  objection  in  so  many  words,  he  would  show 
them  that  he  practised  what  he  taught  He,  too,  was  free,  and  an  Apostle,  their 
Apostle  at  any  rate,  and  had  ev^y  right  to  do  as  the  other  Apostles  did— the 
Dcsposyni,  and  Kephas  himself — ^in  expecting  Churches  to  support  them  and  their 
wives.  ^  That  right  he  even  defends  at  some  length,  both  by  earthly  analogies  of 
the  soldier,  husbandman,  and  Bhepherd,^  and  by  a  happy  Rabbinic  midrash  on  the 
non-muzzlmg  of  the  ox  that  trcadeth  out  the  com ;  *  and  by  the  ordinary  rules  <d 
fn^titude  for  benefits  received  ;*  and  by  the  ordinance  of  the  Jewish  Temple,^  and 
the  rule  of  Christ;^  yet  plain  as  the  right  was,  and  strenuously  as  he  maintained  i^ 
ho  had  never  availed  himself  of  it,  and,  whatever  his  enemies  might  say,  he  never 
would.  Ho  mttit  preach  the  Qospel ;  he  could  not  help  himself ;  his  one  reward 
would  bo  the  power  to  boast  that  he  had  not  claimed  his  rights  to  the  full,  but  had 
made  the  Gospel  free,  and  so  removed  a  possible  source  of  hindrance.  Free,  theB« 
as  he  was,  he  had  made  himself  a  slave  (as  in  one  small  particular  he  was  asking 
them  to  do)  for  the  sake  of  others;  a  slave  to  all,  that  he  might  gain  the  more; 
putting  himself  in  their  place,  meeting  their  sympathies,  and  even  meir  prejudices^ 
half  way ;  becoming  a  Jew  to  tibe  Jews,  a  legalist  to  lejg;alists,  without  law  to  those 
without  law  (never,  however,  forgetting  his  real  allegiance  to  the  law  of  Christ),^ 
weak  to  the  weak,  all  things  to  all  men  in  order  by  all  means  to  save  some.  And  if 
*hQ  thus  denied  himself,  should  not  they  also  deny  themselves  P  '  In  their  Isthmian 
games  each  strove  to  gain  the  crown,  and  what  toil  and  temperance  they  endured  to 
win  that  fading  wroaUi  of  pine  I  Paul  did  the  same.  He  ran  straight  to  the  goal. 
He  ai|ncd  straight  blows,  and  not  in  feint,  at  the.  enemy  ;*  nay,  he  even  blackened 
his  body  with  blows,  and  led  it  about  as  a  slave,*<*  lest  in  any  way  after  acting  aa 
herald  to  others  he  himself  i^ould  be  rejected  from  the  lists.^^ 

If  ^  had  tQ  striv^  .90  hard,  OQuld  th^if  a£^ord  to  take  things  so  easily  ?  The 
^sraeUtcs  had  not  found  it  so  in  the  wilderness ;  they,  too,  were  in  a  sense  baptised 
nhto  Moses  in  the  doudy  pillar  and  the  Ked  Sea  waves  ;^  they,  too,  in  a  sense  par- 
took of  the  Eucharist  in  eating  the  heavenly  manna,  and  drinking  of  the  S3rmbolio 
following  rock ;"  yet  how  many"  of  ttiem  fell  because  of  gluttony,  and  idolatry,  and 

fl3ked  to  a  Gentde  ftmeral  they  "  eat  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  dead,"  even  If  they  take  with  them  their 
own  food  and  are  waited  on  by  their  own  servants.  In  conflnnation  of  whldh  hard  and  bigoted  d«- 
cteion  he  refers  to  Ex.  xxxiv.  16»  trom  which  he  inferred  that  the  acceptance  of  the  InvitiOion  was 
Equivalent  to  eating  fhe  sacrifice.  R.  Joehanan  the  Choronite  would  not  eat  wtoUt  olives,  even  in  a 
time  of  Cunine,  if  handlod  by  an  am  haareU,  because  they  might  have  absorbed  water,  and  so 
become  unclean  (Yebkan^k,  1. 15,  S). 

1  I  have  here  endearenred  to  make  dear  the  bv  no  means  obvious  connexion  Ot  thought  which 
nms  through  these  diapters.  Possibly  there  may  have  been  some  aoddental  transposition.  Those 
who  conaider  S  Cor.  vl.  14— tII.  1,  to  be  miapbeed,  find  an  apt  space  for  it  here. 

»  Ix.  7*  •  ix.  >-ie.  *  11, 1».  »  18.  «  14. 

7  He  describes  the  concessions  {(rv^fitpsAfiwnt)  of  love.  "Paulas  non  tali  anomus,  nedua 
antiuomos"  (Bengel).  "The  Lawlaas**  lathe  name  by  which  he  Li  covertly  calumniated  In  tha 
fpurious  letter  of  Peter  to  James  ifikmmtint$, .  ch.  U.). 

*  In  these  paragraphs  cxhortationa  to  the  general  duty  of  self-denial  are  closely  mingled  with 
the  arguments  in  C&vour  of  the  particular  self-denial— concession  to  the  weak— whidi  heia  urging 
throumout  this  section.  *'In  the  one  party  fUth  was  not  strong  eno^  to  beget  a  Uberaliainc 
knowledge,  not  atrong  enongh  in  the  other  to  prodnee  a  brotherly  love"  (KUngi 
^  *  Uia  was  no  sham  fight  (numpLmitU);  he strack anything  ratherthan  the  air  (««  ov«a/pft  Mpwrl 
The  E.V.  renders  as  though  it  were  o^  «k  ^  a^PMT.    Cf^^^.  v.  446,  and  Wetat  ad  toe 

^  ^swriA^:  lit.,  "  bUcken  with  Uowa  under  the  eyes,  as  in  a  flgfat."  "Lividum  fad»  eoipua 
meum  et  in  aenritutem  redigo**  (Iren.  iv.  7). 

"  ix.  1—27 ;  <rwR^(af.  the  Christiaa  hendd  of  ttie  Uwa  of  the  contest,  is  slso  a  candidate  in  it 

u  Fidndi  Tvrtd  Mo^  oommiaerant  ae  aqnis  (MelancthonX 

»  X.  4-xi.  1.  The  dlTlaion  of  chapters  here  stops  a  vone  too  short.  On  St.  Paul's  spiiitualia»> 
tlon  and  g]^«^  *PP^2^**®°  ^^9^**  Testament  history,  see  supra,  pp.  S7— 18,    For  other  Instanoei 

»*x.*8.    "Tweniy^m  thousand.-    Peihaps  a  a^^UfM  fuoyMrwcir  for  24,000  (Norn.  xxv.  ^ 
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loiit,  and  rebellion,  and  munnuring,  and  were  awful  warnings  againsi  overweening 
self-oonfidonce !  Yes,  the  path  of  duty  was  difficult,  but  not  impossible,  and  no 
temptation  was  beyond  human  power  to  resist,  because  with  the  temptation  God 
provided  also  the  escape.  Let  them  beware,  then,  of  all  this  scornful  indifference 
about  idolatry.  As  the  Eucharist  united  them  in  closest  communion  with  Christ, 
and  with  one  another,  so  that  by  all  partaking  of  the  one  bread  they  becsune  one 
body  and  one  bread,  so  the  partaking  of  Gentile  sacrifices  was  a  communion  with 
denions.'  The  idol  was  nothing,  as  £e^  had  urged,  but  it  represented  an  evil  spirit ;' 
and  fellowship  with  demons  was  a  frightful  admixture  with  their  fellowwip  in 
Christ,  a  dangerous  trifling  with  their  allegiance  to  God.  He  repeats  once  more 
that  what  is  lawful  is  not  always  either  expedient  or  edifying.  Let  sjrmpathy,  not 
selfishness,  be  their  guiding  principla  ^  Over-scrupulosity  was  not  required  of  them. 
Th^  might  buy  in  the  mancet,  they  might  eat,  at  the  private  tables  of  the  hcatheni 
what  they  would,  and  ask  no  questions ;  but  if  their  attention  was  prominently  drawn 
to  the  fact  that  any  dish  was  part  of  an  idol-offering,  then— though  they  might  urge 
that  "the  earth  was  the  Lorcrs,  and  the  fulness  thereof,"  and  that  it  was  hard  for 
them  to  be  judged,  or  their  liberty  abridged  in  a  pureljr  indifferent  act,  which  they 
might  even  penorm  in  a  religious  spirit-HBtill  let  them  imitate  Paul's  own  example, 
wludi  he  had  j[u8t  fully  explained  to  them,  which  was,  indeed,  Christ's  example,  and 
confflsted  in  bemg  absolutely  unselfish,  and  giving  no  wilful  offence  either  to  Jews 
or  Gentiles,  or  the  Church  of  God. 

In  this  noble  section  of  the  Epistle,  so  remarkable  for  its  tender  consideration 
and  its  robust  ^ood  sense,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  whole  sympathies  of  St.  Paul  are 
theoretically  with  the  strong,  though  he  seems  to  feel  a  sort  of  practical  leaning  to 
the  ascetic  side.  He  does  not,  indeed,  approve,  under  any  circumstances,  ^  an 
ostentatious,  defiant,  insulting  liberalism.  To  a  certain  extent  the  prejudices — even 
the  absurd  and  bigoted  prejudices— of  the  weak  ought  to  be  reapected,  and  it  was 
selfish  and  wrong  needlessly  to  wound  them.  It  was  above  all  wrong  to  lead  them 
by  example  to  do  violence  to  their  own  conscientious  scruples.  But  when  these 
scruples,  and  this  bigotry  of  the  weak,  became  in  their  turn  aggressive,  then  St. 
Paul  quite  sees  that  they  must  be  discouraged  and  suppressed,  1^  weakness  should 
lay  down  the  law  for  strength.  To  tolerate  the  weak  was  one  thing ;  to  let  them 
tyrannise  wad  quite  another.  Their  ignorance  was  not  to  be  a  limit  to  real  know- 
ledge ;  their  purblind  gaze  was  not  to  bar  up  the  horizon  against  true  insight ;  their 
slavish  superstition  was  not  to  fetter  the  ureedom  of  Christ.  In  matters  where  a 
little  considerateness  and  self-denial  would  save  offence,  there  the  strong  should  give 
up,  and  do  less  than  they  might ;  but  in  matters  whidi  affected  every  day  of  every 
jrear,  like  the  purchase  of  moat  in  the  open  market,  or  the  acceptance  of  ordinary 
invitations,  then  the  weak  must  not  attempt  to  be  obtrusive  or  to  domineer.  Some, 
doubtless,  would  use  hard  words  about  these  concessions.  They  might  charge  St. 
Paul,  as  Uie^  had  charged  St.  Peter,  vrith  violating  the  awful  and  fiery  law.  They 
might  call  him  "  the  lawless  one,"  or  any  other  ugly  nick-name  they  liked ;  he  was 
not  a  man  to  be  '*  feared  vrith  bugs,'*  or  to  give  up  a  clear  and  certain  principle  to 
avoid  an  impertinent  and  senseless  clamour.    Had  he  been  charged  vrith  oontrover* 

^  Cf.  S  Cor.  vi.  14  $eq,  Bvil  spirits  occapled  a  large  part  of  the  thonghtfl  and  teaching  of  Jewish 
Bat>U8 ;  e.c.,  LiUtb,  Adam's  first  wife,  was  by  him  tlie  mother  of  all  demons  (Psaehim,  f.  112, 3).  As 
the  Lord's  Sapper  pnts  the  Christian  in  mystical  nnion  with  Christ,  so  partaxing  of  idol  feasts  puts 
the  partaker  into  symbolic  alle^gianoe  to  devils.  Pfleiderer  compares  the  Qtef^  legend  that  by  eating 
a  firuit  of  the  nether  world  a  man  is  given  over  to  it  (PaiUiniem,  1. 839). 

*  The  heathen  gods  as  idols  were  cUmJU,  BIwm,  supposititioas,  unreal,  imaginary ;  bat  in 
another  aspect  they  were  demons.  The  BabUs,  in  the  same  way,  re^ud  idols  firom  two  points  of 
view— vis.,  as  dead  material  things,  and  as  demons.  '*  Callest  thou  an  idol  a  dog  r "  said  "  a  philoao- 
pher'*toRabbanOamalieL  "An  idol  is  really  something."  *' What  is  itf  asked  Gamaliel.  "There 
was  OBOB  a  conflagration  in  oar  town,"  said  the  phUoaopher,  "  and  the  temple  of  the  (dol  remained 
Intact  when  every  hoose  was  burnt  down. "  At  this  remark  the  Rabban  is  Mlent  {AbkMa  Zara,  1 6i» 
t).  Almoet  in  the  very  words  of  St  Fanl,  flonan  onoeisaid  to  R.  AUbha,  "  Both  thon  and  I  know 
that  an  idol  hath  nothing  in  it ;"  bot  he  proceeds  to  ask  how  it  is  that  miraclea  of  healing  are  on- 
doubtodly  wroaa^t  at  idol  shrines  t  Akibna  makes  the  healing  a  mere  accidental  ooinddenee  with 
the  time  when  the  chastisements  would  naturally  have  been  withdrawn  {AlMda  Zara,  t  55, 1> 
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iing  the  wise  and  generous  but  local  and  temporary  agreement  which  lias  been 
exalted  into  "the  decree  of  the  Oouncil  of  Jerusalem/'  he  would  have  quicUy 
answered  that  that  was  but  a  recommendation  addressed  to  a  few  predominantly 
Jewish  Churches;  that  it  did  not  profess  to  have  anj  universal  or  permanent 
authority ;  and  that  he  was  now  arguing  the  case  on  its  own  merits,  and  laying 
down  principles  applicable  to  every  Church  in  which,  as  at  Coiinth,  the  G^tiles 
f ormea  the  most  numerous  element. 

12.  A  minor  point  next  claimed  his  attention.  Some  men,  it  appears,  had  sat 
with  covered  heads  at  their  assemblies,  and  some  women  with  uncovered  heads,  and 
they  had  asked  his  opinion  on  the  matter.  Thanking  them  for  their  kind  expres- 
sions of  respect  for  his  rules  and  wishes,  he  at  once  decides  the  question  on  the 
highest  principles.  As  to  men  it  might  well  have  seemed  perplexing,  since  the 
Jewish  and  the  Boman  custom  was  to  pray  with  covered,  and  the  Greek  custom  to 
to  pray  with  uncovered,  heads.  St.  Paul  decides  for  the  Qreek  custom.  Christ  is 
the  head  of  the  roan,  and  man  might  therefore  stand  with  unveiled  head  before  Gtod, 
and  if  he  veiled  his  head  he  did  it  needless  dishonour,  because  ho  abnegated  the  high 
glory  which  had  been  bestowed  on  him  by  Christ's  incarnation.  Not  so  with  the 
woman.  The  head  of  the  woman  is  the  man,  and  therefore  in  holy  worship,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  of  her  lord,  she  ought  to  appear  with  veilca  head.'  Nature 
itself  taught  that  this  was  the  right  decision,  giving  to  the  woman  her  veil  of  hair, 
and  teaching  the  instinctive  lesson  that  a  shorn  head  was  a  disgrace  to  a  woman,  as 
long  hair,  the  sign  of  effeminacy,  was  a  disgrace  to  a  man.  Ilie  unveiled  head  of 
the  man  was  also  the  sign  of  his  primeval  superiority,  and  the  woman  having  been 
the  first  to  sin,  and  being  liable  to  be  seduced  to  sin,  ought  to  wear  **  power  on  her 
head  because  of  the  angels."'  Man  and  woman  were  indeed  one  in  Christ,  but  for 
that  very  reason  these  distinctions  of  apparel  should  be  observed.  At  any  rate. 
St.  Paul  did  not  mean  to  enter  into  any  dispute  on  the  subject.  If  nature  did 
not  teach  them  that  he  had  decided  rightly,  he  could  only  refer  them  to  the 
authority  of  custom,  and  that  ought  to  he  decisive,  except  to  those  who  loved 
contentiousness.' 

13.  Then  follows  a  stem  rebuke — all  the  sterner  for  the  self-restraint  of  its  twice- 
repeated  **  I  praise  you  not" — for  the  shameful  selfishness  and  disorder  which  they 
had  allowed  to  creep  into  the  love-feasts  which  accompanied  the  Supper  of  the  Lord 
— especially  the  gluttony,  drunkenness,  and  ostentation  of  the  wealthier  members  of 
the  community,  and  the  contemptuous  indifference  which  they  displayed  to  the  needs 
and  sensibilities  of  their  poorer  neighbours.  The  simple  narrative  of  the  institution 
and  objects  of  the  Supper  of  the  Lord,  which  he  had  received  from  the  Lord  and 
delivered  unto  them,  and  the  solemn  warning  of  the  danger  which  attended  its 
profanation,  and  which  was  already  exhibited  in  the  sickness,  feebleness,  and  deaths 
of  many  among  them,  is  meant  to  servo  as  a  remedy  agtunst  their  gross  disorders. 
He  tells  them  that  the  absence  of  a  discrimination  {iidKpi<rts)  in  their  own  hearts  had 
rendered  necessary  a  judgment  {itplfia)  which  was  mercifully  meant  as  a  training 

1  For  exouiian,  see  Stanlev,  Corinth,  ad  toe.  The  attempts  to  read  exiouM,  &c.,  are  abeurd.  The 
wprd  may  be  a  mere  ooUoqoialiem,  and  if  so  we  may  so  far  astray  in  trying  to  discover  the  explaiia- 
tion  of  it  If  St.  Paul  inTonted  It,  it  may  be  a  Hebraism,  or  be  meant  to  imply  her  own  trot  power, 
which  rests  in  accepting  the  sign  of  her  husband's  power  over  her.  Chardm  says  that  in  Penfa  • 
veil  is  the  Biga  that  married  women  "  are  under  sutgection.*'    Compare  Milton's— 

*'8he  as  a  veil  down  to  the  ilendor  waitt 
Her  unadorndd  gnldon  trcssos  woro      .      .      • 
At  the  vine  waves  Its  tcndrilii,  wblch  implied, 
SuMeetUm,  bat  required  with  gentle  swa/. 
And  by  her  yielded,  by  him  beet  reoeivcd." 

Bee  Tert.  Ik  V«L  Virg,  7, 17 ;  and  iu  iUostration  of  Chrysostom's  view  fhtn  aUodea  to,  see  Tol>.  xil, 
12 ;  Ps.  cxxxviiL  1  (LXX.);  Eph.  iiL  10. 

'  For  the  explaiiation  of  this  allusion  r  •  injira,  Bxcorsnt  IV. 
-      ■  xi.  1—17.    The  tost  phrase— Interesting  as  showing  St  Paul's  dislike  to  needless  and  dtstorb* 
Ing  innorations— is  like  the  Rabbinic  phrase,  ^'  Oar  Halaeha  is  otherwise ;"  your  custom  is  a  Thekanak, 
3r  novelty,  a  «nn  (Babha  Mttita,  f.  112). 
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(9at9fvi/i9$a)  io  saye  them  from  final  condemnation  {KordteoifM),^  All  minor  matters 
about  which  they  may  have  aaked  him,  thongh  they  kept  oack  the  confession  of  this 
their  shame,  are  left  hy  the  Apostle  to  be  regulated  by  himself  personally  on  his 
•rriTal.' 

14.  The  next  three  chapters — of  which  the  thirteenth,  containing  the  description 
of  charity,  is  the  most  glonous  ^em,  even  in  the  writings  of  8t.  Paul — are  occupied 
with  the  answer  to  their  in^uiriea  about  spiritual  gifts.  Amid  the  wild  disorders 
which  we  have  been  witnessing  we  are  hardly  surprised  to  find  that  the  Qlossolalia 
had  been  terribly  abused.  Some,  we  gather— either  because  they  had  given  the  reins 
to  the  most  uncontrollable  excitement,  and  were  therefore  the  impotent  victims  of 
any  blasphemous  thought  which  happened  for  the  moment  to  sweep  across  the 
troubled  horizon  of  their  souls;  or  from  some  darkening  philosophical  confusion, 
which  endeavoured  to  distinguish  between  the  Ijogos  and  Him  that  was  crucified, 
between  the  Man  Jesus  and  the  Lord  Christ ;  or  perhaps  again  from  some  yet  un- 
solved Jewish  difficulty  about  the  verse  "  Cursed  is  he  iauii  nangeth  on  a  tree  ;"* — 
anud  their  unintelligible  utterances,  had  been  heard  to  exclaim,  Anathema  lesous, 
**  Jesus  is  accursed  ;'^  and,  having  as  yet  very  vag^e  notions  as  to  the  true  nature  of 
the  "  gift  of  tongues,"  the  Corinthians  had  asked  Paul  in  g^reat  perplexity  what  they 
were  to  think  of  this  P  His  direct  answer  is  emphatic  When  they  were  the  igno* 
rant  worshippers  of  dumb  idols  they  may  have  been  accustomed  to  the  false  inspira« 
tion  of  the  Pythia,  or  the  Sibyl — the  possessing  mastery  by  a  spiritual  influence 
which  expressed  itself  in  the  broken  utterance,  and  streaming  hair,  and  foaming  lip, 
and  which  they  might  take  to  be  the  spirit  of  Python,  or  Trophonius,  or  Dis.  But 
now  ho  lavs  down  the  great  principles  of  that  "  discernment  of  spirits,''  which 
should  enable  them  to  distinguish  the  rapt  utterance  of  divine  emotion  from  the 
mechanical  and  self -induced  frenzy  of  feminine  feebleness  or  hypocritical  supersti« 
tion.  Whatever  might  be  the  external  phenomena,  the  utterances  of  the  Spirit  were 
one  in  import.  No  man  tiruly  inspired  by  Him  could  say,  "Anathema  is  Jesus ;"^  or 
uninspired  by  Him  could  say  from  the  heart,  "  Jesus  is  the  Lord."  The  charitmata^ 
or  gifts,  were  diifferent ;  the  "administrations**  of  them,  or  channels  of  their  working, 
were  different ;  the  operations,  energies,  or  effects  of  them  were  different ;  but  the 
source  of  them  was  One — one  Holy  Ghost,  from  whom  they  are  all  derived ;  one 
Lord,  by  whom  all  true  ministries  of  them  are  authorised ;  one  Qod,  who  worketh 
an  their  issues  in  all  who  possess  them.*  And  this  diverse  manifestation  of  one 
Spirit,  whether  practical  wisdom  or  scientific  knowledge ;  whether  the  heroism  of 
Caith  with  its  resultant  gifts  of  healing,  or  ener^es  of  power,  or  impassioned  utter* 
ance,  or  the  ability  to  disting^sh  between  true  and  false  spiritual  manifestations ; 
or,  again,  Idnds  of  tongues,  or  the  interpretation  of  tonnes,*  were  all  subordinated 
to  one  sole  end — edification.  And,  therefore,  to  indulge  in  any  conflict  between  gifts, 
any  rivalry  in  their  display,  was  to  rend  asunder  the  unity  which  reigned  supreme 
through  this  rich  multiplicity;  to  throw  doubt  on  the  unity  of  their  origin,  to  ruin 
the  unity  of  their  action.  The  gifts,  whether  healings,  helps,  governments,  or 
tongues,  occurred  separately  in  different  individuals ;  but  each  of  these^whether 

1  These  dlttiiiotlons,  ao  essentlAl  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  passage,  are  hopelesslr 
obliterated  in  the  B.T.,  which  aleo  swerves  ftt>m  its  neoal  rectitude  by  rendering^  **and'*  instead 
of  "or"  in  vcr.  27,  that  it  might  not  eeem  to  sanction  "  communion  in  one  kind."  The  "  unworthily" 
In  ver.  29  la  periuipe  a  gloss,  thoujrti  a  corrsct  one.  The  kAm^miw,  **  broken,**  of  ver.  34  seems  to  have 
been  tampend  with  fhmi  dogmatio  reasons.  It  Is  omitted  in  h»  A,  B,  C,  and  D  reads  ^pinrrjficyor, 
perhaps  because  of  John  xix.  36. 
'     >  xl.  17->Si.  *  Dent  zxL  28. 

«  Perhaps  a  gross  and  fearftil  abuse  of  the  prindpU  involved  In  2  Cor.  v.  16,  as  though  people  of 
Spiritual  intuitions  were  emancipated  fh>m  the  mere  acknowledgment  of  Jesos.  One  oomd  easily 
expect  this  Tnm  what  we  know  of  the  *'  everlasting  Qospel"  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  of  similar 
movements  in  diflTerent  times  of  the  Chnreh  (M a^ce.  UnUy,  4461  How  startling  to  these  iUtminaii 
to  be  told  that  the  IkigAsil  operatioii  of  the  Spirit  was  to  acknowledge  Jesus  I 

•  James  1. 17. 

*  zU.  8—10.  I  have  indicated,  without  dwelling  on,  the  possible  classification  hinted  at  by  the 
Mim  (9, 10),  as  contrasted  with  the  \fmkp  and  iXJm,  <<  Knowledge  (yvi^f)  as  distinguished  from 
••wisdom,"  deals  with  "mysteries"  (dUT 2;  xv.  61 ;  via  paiHm), 
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Apofltle,  or  propbet,  or  teacher — ^was  but  a  baptised  member  of  tbe  one  body  ot 
Christ ;  and  by  a  treah  application  of  the  old  classic  fable  of  Menenius  Agrippa,  ha 
once  more  illustrates  the  fatal  results  which  must  ever  spring  from  any  strife 
between  the  body  and  its  members.^  Let  them  covet  the  better  gifts — and  tonguea^ 
in  which  they  gloried  most,  he  has  studiously  set  last — and  yet  no  is  now  about  to 
point  out  to  them  a  path  more  transcendent  than  any  gifts.  And  then,  rising  on  the 
wings  of  inspired  utterance,  he  pours  forth,  as  from  the  sunlit  mountain  heights, 
his  glorious  hymn  to  Chbistian  lovb.  Without  it  a  man  may  speak  with  human, 
aye,  and  even  angelic  tongues,  and  yet  have  become  but  as  boommg  gong  or  clang- 
ing cymbal.'  Without  it,  whatever  be  his  unction,  or  insight,  or  knowledge,  or 
mountain-moving  faith,  a  man  is  nothing.  Without  it  he  ma^  dole  away  all  his 
possessions,  and  give  his  body  to  be  burned,  yet  is  profited  nothing.  OThen  follows 
that  description  of  love,  which  should  be  written  in  letters  of  gold  on  evenr 
Christian's  heart — its  patience,  its  kindliness ;  its  freedom  from  envy,  vaunting  self- 
assertion,'  inflated  arrogance,  vulgar  indecorum ;  its  superiority  to  self-seeking ;  its 
calm  control  of  temper ;  its  oblivion  of  wrong  ;*  its  absence  of  joy  at  the  wrongs  of 
others ;  its  sympathy  with  the  truth ;  its  gracious  tolerance ;  its  trustfulness ;  its 
hope ;  its  endurance.*  Preaching,  and  tongues,  and  knowledge,  are  but  partial,  and 
shall  be  done  away  when  the  perfect  has  come ;  but  love  is  a  flower  whoso  petals 
never  iaM  off.*  Those  are  but  as  the  lispings,  and  emotions,  and  reasonings  of  a 
child ;  but  this  belongs  to  the  perfect  manhood,  when  wo  shall  see  Gk>d,  not  as  in  the 
dim  reflection  of  a  mirror,  but  face  to  face,  and  know  him,  not  in  part,  but  fully, 
even  as  now  we  are  fully  known.  Faith,  and  hope,  and  love,  are  aU  three,  not 
transient  gifts,  but  abiding  graces ;  but  the  greatest  of  these — Uie  greatest  because 
it  is  the  root  of  the  other  two ;  the  greatest  because  they  are  for  ourselves,  but  love 
is  for  others ;  the  greatest  because  neither  in  faith  nor  in  hope  is  the  entire  and 
present  fruition  of  heaven,  but  only  in  the  transcendent  and  illimitable  blessedness 
of  ** faith  working  b^  love;"  the  greatest  because  faith  and  hope  are  human,  but 
lore  is  essentially  divme — the  greatest  of  these  is  love.' 

15.  On  such  a  basis,  so  divine,  so  permanent,  it  was  easy  to  build  the  decisioii 
about  the  inter-relaUon  of  spiritual  ^ts;  easy  to  see  that  preaching  was  superior 
to  glossolaly ;  because  the  one  was  an  mtrospective  and  mostly  unintelligible  exercise, 
the  other  a  source  of  general  advantage.  The  speaker  with  tongues,  unless  he  could 
also  interpret,  or  unless  another  could  interpret  for  him  his  inarticulate  ecstacies, 
did  but  utter  indistinct  sounds,  like  the  uncertain  blaring  of  a  trumpet  or  the  con- 
fused discordances  of  a  harp  or  flute.  Apart  from  interpretation  *<  tongues"  were  a 
mere  talking  into  air.  They  were  as  valueless,  as  omipletely  without  significanoe, 
as  the  jargon  of  a  barbarian.  Since  they  were  so  proud  of  these  displavs,  let  them 
pray  for  ability  to  interpret  their  rhapsodies.  The  prayer,  the  song  of  the  spirit, 
should  be  accompanied  by  the  assent  of  the  nnderstanding,  otherwise  the  '*  tongue 
was  useless  to  any  ordinary  worshipper,  nor  could  they  claim  a  share  in  what  was 
said  by  adding  their  Amen*  to  the  voice  of  Eucharist.     Paul,  too— and  he  thanked 

1  xii.  1—81.  See  a  noble  passage  in  Hanrioe,  Unity,  460.  M9-,  contrtsting  this  conception  with 
the  artifieUd  view  of  society  in  Hobbes'  Leviathan,  The  abeolnte  unity  of  Jews  and  Oentues  fver.  13) 
ejdhibtted  in  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Snpper.—vhence  it  nsultbd  that  the  Jews  wocld  henceforth  be 
but  "  a  dwindl&g  majority  in  the  Keasianie  kingdom,**— waa,  with  the  Crooa,  the  chief  stumbling- 
block  to  the  Jews. 

a  "J^yze]£a  aera**  (Vhrg.  Ceorg.  a  4C4};  Corinthian  brass  (FUn.  H.  .V.  84,  S,  8). 

•  Ver.  4,  ov  wtfmtpnitn*,  Pcrperm,  "  a  braggart."  "  Hearena  I  how  I  ihowtd  off(iM««^fpnr#iB^^) 
before  my  new  aoditor,  Pompeius  1  **  (Cic.  odAUA.  14). 

«  ziii.  6,  '*  does  not  reckon  the  wrong."    The  oppoaite  of  *'  all  his  faults  observed,  tttina  *ot§- 

•  Ver.  7.  «Wy«(  meoas  "bears,"  "endures."  Its  daaaio  meanhig  la  "holda  water;"  and  this  Is 
also  tme  of  Mve  with  its  gadoos  reticenoea  and  anppreaoioni,  ovfiir  S^ymwor  ^  iyiA«v(GIenu  Aon.). 

•  Ver.  8,  9U4wn  iiew{wTti.  Bo  we  may  nndenlaad  the  metaphor,  as  in  James  L  11,  iC4tnn 
(Taa.  xxviU.  4);  others  pnfor  the  classic  sense,  "is  never  hissed  off  the  stage ;"  has  its  part  to  play 
on  the  stage  of  eteniity. 

f  liLll— xiil.  18. 

•  xiv.  le^wftf  c^i  rk 'AiOir.    "He  who  says  Amsn  is  greatsr  than  be  who  Uesssa"   {fitradMK 
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.Ck>d  tliat  he  was  capable  of  this  deep  spiritual  emotion — ^was  more  liable  to  the  im- 
pulse of  glossolaly  than  anj  of  them;^  yet  so  little  did  he  value  it — we  may  even 
say  so  completely  did  he  disparage  it  as  a  part  of  public  worship^that  after  telling 
them  that  he  had  rather  speak  five  intelligible  words  to  teach  others  than  ten 
thousand  words  in  "  a  tongue/' ^  he  bids  them  not  to  be  little  children  in  intelligence, 
but  to  be  babes  in  vice,  and  quotes  to  them,  in  accordance  wiUi  that  style  of  adapta- 
tion with  which  his  Jewish  converts  would  have  been  familiar,  a  passage  of  Isaiah,' 
in  which  Jehovah  threatens  the  drunken  priests  of  Jerusalem  that  since  they  would 
not  listen  to  the  simple  preaching  of  the  prophet,  he  would  teadi  them — and  that, 
too,  ineffectually — by  conquerors  who  spoke  a  tongue  which  they  did  not  understand. 
From  this  he  arg^uos  that  *'  tongues*'  are  not  meant  for  the  Church  at  all,  but  are  a 
sign  to  unbelievers;  and  that,  if  exercised  in  the  promiscuous  way  which  was  coming 
into  vogue  at  Corinth,  would  only  awaken,  even  in  unbelievers,  the  contemptuous 
remark  that  they  were  a  set  of  insane  fanatics,  whereas  the  effect  of  preaching  might 
be  intense  conviction,  prostrate  worship,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  the  presence  of 
Qod  among  them.* 

.16.  The  disorders,  then,  in  the  Corinthian  Church  had  sprung  from  the  selfidi 
struggle  of  each  to  show  off  his  own  special  gift,  whether  tongue,  or  p«dm,  or  teach- 
ing, or  revelation.  If  they  would  bcAr  in  mind  that  edification  was  the  object  of 
worship,  sudi  scenes  would  not  occur.  Only  a  few  at  a  time,  therefore,  were  to 
gpeak  with  tongues,  and  only  in  case  some  one  could  interpret,  otherwise  they  were 
to  suppress  the  impulse.  Nor  were  two  pe<^le  ever  to  be  preaching  at  the  same  time. 
If  the  rivalry  of  unmeaning  sounds  among  the  gloesoliuists  had  been  fostered  by 
some  Syrian  enthusiast,  the  less  intolerable  but  still  highly  objectionable  disorder  of 
rival  preachers  absorbed  in  the  "egotism  of  oratory"  was  an  abuse  introduced  by 
the  a^nirers  of  Apollos.  In  order  S>  remedy  this,  he  lays  down  the  rule  that  if  one 
preacher  was  speaking,  and  another  felt  irresistibly  impelled  to  say  something,  the 
nrst  was  to  cease.  It  was  idle  to  plead  that  they  could  not  control  themselves.  The 
■pirits  which  inspire  the  true  prophet  are  under  the  prophet's  due  control,  and  God 
m  the  author,  not  of  confusion  but  of  peace.  Women  were  not  to  speak  in  church 
At  all ;  and  if  they  wanted  any  explanations  they  must  ask  their  husbands  at  home. 
This  was  the  rule  of  all  Churches,  and  who  were  they  that  theyshould  alter  these 
wise  and  good  regulations  ?  Were  they  the  earliest  Church  P  Were  they  the  only 
Church  P  A  true  preacher,  a  man  truly  ^iritual,  would  at  once  reoo^ise  that  these 
were  the  commancui  of  the  Lord ;  and  to  invincible  bigotry  and  obstinate  ignorance 
^ul  has  no  more  to  say.  The  special  conclusion  is  that  preaching  is  to  be  encou- 
raged, and  gk>sso]aly  not  f arindden,  provided  that  it  did  not  interfere  with  the  general 
nue  that  everything  is  to  be  done  in  decency  and  order.  It  is,  however,  extremely 
probable  that  the  almost  contemptuous  language  of  the  Apostle  towards  **the 
tongues" — a  manifestation  at  first  both  sacred  and  impressive,  but  liable  to  easy 
simulation  and  grave  abuse,  and  no  longer  adapted  to  serve  any  useful  function — 
tended  to  suppress  the  display  of  emotion  which  he  thus  disparaged.  Certain  it  is 
that  from  this  time  forwara  we  hear  little  or  nothing  of  "  the  gift  of  tongues."  It 
•—or  something  which  on  a  lower  level  closely  resembled  it — has  re-appeared  again 
imd  again  at  Afferent  places  and  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church.  It 
seems,  indeed,  to  be  a  natural  consequence  of  frcsn  and  overpowCTing  religious 
emotion.  But  it  can  be  so  easily  imitated  by  the  symptoms  of  hysteria,  and  it  leads 
to  consequences  so  disorderly  and  deplorable,  that  except  as  a  rare  and  isolated 
phenomenon  it  has  been  generally  discountenanced  by  Uiat  sense  of  the  necessity 

1  Why  does  be  tlumk  Qod  ftv  a  gift  which  be  is  rating  bo  low  as  an  element  of  worship  f  Beoaoas 
tlie  ht^ieat  value  of  it  was  tuttjedtm.  He  who  was  capable  of  it  was,  at  any  rate,  not  dead ;  hit 
heart  was  not  petrified ;  he  was  not  past  fteling ;  he  eonld  feel  the  direct  infloenee  of  the  Spirit  af 
Ood  upon  hU  iplrit. 

*  "Bftther  half  of  ten  of  the  edifyhag  sort  than  a  thoosand  times  ten  of  the  other**  (Boseer). 

*  zlv.  31,  ^  TV  v6iuf.  Bo  Fa.  Ixxxti.  0  is  quoted  aa  **the  Law**  in  John  x.  84.  On  this  paaaaga 
9,  mora,  p.  80. 

*  xiv.  1— 2«. 
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for  decency  and  order  which  the  Apostle  here  lays  down,  and  which  ha9  been 
thoroughly  recognised  by  the  calm  wisdom  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  conttcl 
and  suppression  of  the  impassioned  emotion  whi<^  expressed  itself  in  glossolaly  is 
practicall;^  its  extinction,  though  this  in  no  wav  involves  the  necessary  extinction  of 
the  inspiring  convictions  from  which  it  sprang.* 

17.  Then  follows  the  immortal  chapter  in  which  he  confirms  their  faith  in  the 
resuirection,  and  removes  their  difficulties  respecting  it.  If  they  would  not  nullify 
their  acceptance  of  the  Qospel  in  which  they  stood,  and  by  which  they  were  save^ 
they  must  hold  fast  the  truths  which  he  agam  declares  to  them,  that  Christ  died  for 
our  sins,  was  buried,  and  had  been  raised  mo  third  day.  He  enumerates  His  appear- 
anoes  to  Eephas,  to  the  Twelve,  to  more  than  five  hundred  at  onoe  of  whom  the 
majority  were  yet  living,  to  James,  to  all  the  Apostles ;  last,  as  thougli  to  the  abor* 
tive-bom,  even  to  himself.'  "For  I  am  the  least  of  the  Apostles,  who  am  not 
adequate  to  be  called  an  Apostle,  because  I  persecuted  the  Chiuoh  of  God.  Yet  by 
the  graoe  of  Qod  I  am  what  I  am,  and  His  grace  towards  me  has  not  proved  in  vain, 
but  more  abundantly  than  all  of  them  I  laboured— yet  not  I,  but  the  grace  of  €k>d 
wMch  was  with  me;  ^liiether,  then,  it  be  I  or  they,  so  we  preach,  and  so  ye 
beUeved."» 

If,  then,  Christ  had  risen,  whence  came  the  monstrous  doctrine  of  some  of  theal 
that  there  was  no  resurrection  of  the  dead  ?  The  two  truths  stood  or  f^  together. 
If  Christ  had  not  risen,  their  faith  was  after  all  a  chimera,  their  sins  were  unfoigiveo, 
their  dc»ui  had  perished ;  and  if  their  hope  in  Christ  only  was  a  b<^  undestined  to 
fruition,  they  were  the  most  pitiable  of  men.  But  since  Christ  had  risen,  we  also 
shall  rise,  and  as  all  men  share  the  death  brought  in  by  Adam,  so  all  shall  be  qniolo 
ened  unto  life  in  Christ.*  But  each  in  his  own  rank.  The  firstfruits  Christ ;  then 
His  redeemed  at  His  appearing,  when  even  death,  the  last  enemy,  shall  be  reduced 
to  impotence ;  then  the  end,  when  Christ  shall  give  up  His  me^torial  kingdom, 
and  Qod  sh^  be  (dl  in  all.  And  if  there  were  no  resurrection,  what  became  of  their 
practioe  of  getting  themselves  bimtised  for  the  dead  P*  And  why  did  the  Apostles 
brave  the  hourly  peril  of  death  f  By  his  boast  of  them  in  C^inst  he  asseverates 
that  his  life  is  a  daily  dying.  And  if,  humanly  speaking,  he  fought  beasts  at 
£phe8U8,<  what  would  be  the  gain  to  hun  if  the  dead  rise  not  f  The  EpicoreaaB 
would  tiien  have  some  excuse  for  their  base  sad  maxim,  "  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for 
to-morrow  we  die.*'  Was  it  intercourse  with  the  heathen  that  produced  their 
dangerous  unbeli^?  Oh,  let  them  not  be  deceived!  lei  them  beware  of  this 
dangerous  leaven !  "  Base  associations  destroy  excellent  characters.'*  Let  them 
awaJce  at  once  to  righteousness  out  of  their  dnmken  dream  of  disbelief,  and  break  off 
the  sinful  habits  which  it  engendered !  Its  very  ttxistence  among  them  was  an 
ignorance  of  God,  for  which  they  ought  to  blush,? 

»  x!v.  26-40. 

>  XT.  8.  r^  iicrpi^fum  (cf.  Num.  xil.  IS.  LXZ. ;  Me  also  Pa.  IriiL  8). 

•  XV.  1-12  (cf.  Epict.  DIM.  lil.  1.  S6), 

«  *'Even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  aliTe."  Here  ie  one  of  the  sntiDomles  whloli  8t  Ami 
leavet  side  by  side.  On  the  one  bend,  *'  life  in  Chriet"  ii  co-eztenaiTe  with  "  death  in  Adam ;"  on 
the  other,  only  thoae  who  are  "in  Chriat"  ahall  be  made  alive.  Life  here  can  hardlv  mean  leaa  than 
salvation.  But  it  ia  aaserted  of  all  univeraaliy,  and  Adam  and  Chriat  are  oontraated  aa  death  and 
life.  Certainly  in  thia  and  other  places  the  Apoetle'a  lanRoage  enggeats  the  natnral  condttalon  that 
*'  the  principle  which  has  come  to  actuality  in  Ctiriat  ia  of  8uffldentenei;gy  to  quicken  all  men  for  the 
rpsurrection  to  the  bleaaed  life  **  (Banr,  FauL  ii.  819).  But  if  we  deaire  to  arrive  at  a  rigid  eaehato- 
logical  doctrine  we  muat  compare  one'paasage  irith  another.  See  Ezcurana .  XXL.  *'  Theology  and 
Antlnomlcaof8t.Paul."  *  ^^ 

•  Perhaps  thia  ia  only  a  paasia?  ttrffuvuntttnad  luminem ;  If  ao  it  ahowa  St  Fanl'a  lam  toleranea 
that  he  doea  not  here  panae  to  ivbulce  ao  auperstitioua  a  practice.  It  needa  no  proof  thai  "baptiam 
for  the  dead"  aieaiia  '*  baptiam  for  the  dead,"  and  not  the  meanings  which commentatoit  pot  into  tt^ 
who  go  to  Scripture  to  aupport  tradition,  not  to  aeek  for  truth. 

•  Of  course  metaphorically,  or  he  would  have  mentioned  it  in  2  Cor.  xl.    His  three  polnta  in  M  . 
—84  are— if  thera  ha  no  reanrrection  (1)  why  do  aome  of  you  get  yourMlvea  baptiaed  to  MDeflt  your 
telatirea  who  hare  died  unbaptiaed  f-<2)  Why  do  we  live  in  aueh  aelf-«aerlfloe>   (3)  What  poaaiblUty 
would  there  be  of  resisting  Epicurean  views  of  life  among  mm  in  F(«erair 

'zv.  18-Sft. 
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And  as  for  inaterial  difficultiefl,  Paul  does  not  merely  fling  them  aaido  with  a 
*'  Secseleas  one ! "  but  says  that  the  body  dies  as  the  seed  dies,  and  our  resurrection 
bodies  shall  differ  as  the  grain  dififers  with  the  nature  of  the  sown  seed,  or  as  one 
star  Offers  from  another  in  glory.  The  corruption,  the  indignity,  the  strengthless- 
ness  of  the  mortal  body,  into  which  at  birth  the  soul  is  sown,  shall  be  replaced  by 
the  incorruption,  glory,  power  of  the  risen  body.  The  spiritual  shall  zoUow  tlie 
natural ;  the  heayenly  image  of  Christ's  quickening  spirit  replace  the  earthly  image 
of  Adam,  the  mere  hying  soul.^  Thus  in  a  few  simple  woids  does  St.  Paul  sweep 
away  the  errors  of  Christians  about  the  physical  identity  of  the  resurrection-body 
with  the  actual  corpse,  which  haye  given  rise  to  so  many  scornful  materialist  objeo. 
tions.    St  Paul  does  not  say  with  Prudentius-^ 

"Me  net  dente,  nee  anffoe 
VrftadAtttm  redlmot  patelMtl  fosM  lepulori:** 

tmi  that  **  flesh  and  blood**  oannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Qod ;  that  at  Christ's 
coming  the  body  of  the  liying  Christian  will  pass  by  transition,  that  of  the  dead 
Christian  by  resurrection,  into  a  heavenly,  spiritual,  and  glorious  body.* 

The  body,  then,  was  not  the  same,  but  a  spiritual  body ;  so  that  aU  coarse 
Inaterial  difficulties  were  idle  and  bende  the  point.  In  one  moment,  whether  quick 
or  dead,  at  the  sounding  of  the  last  trumpet,  we  should  be  changed  from  the 
cormptible  to  incorruption,  txom  the  mortal  to  immortality.  ^*  Then  shall  be 
folfiUed  the  promise  that  is  written,  Death  is  swallowed  up  into  victory.  Where,  O 
death,  is  thy  sting  f  where,  O  death,  thy  victory  F*  ^  The  sting  of  death  is  sin,  the 
power  of  sin  is  the  law.  But  thanks  be  to  Qod,  who  is  giying  us  the  victory  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Therefore,  my  brethren  beloved,  prove  yourselves  steadfast, 
immovable,  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord  always.  Knowing  that  your  toil  is 
not  fruitless  in  the  Lord.**^ 

So  ends  this  glorious  chapter— the  hope  of  millions  of  the  liying,  the  consolation 
for  the  loss  of  millions  of  the  dead.  And  if,  as  we  have  seen,  Paul  was  the  most 
tried,  in  this  life  the  most  to  be  pitied  of  men,  yet  what  a  glorious  privilep^  to  him 
in  his  trouble,  what  a  glorious  reward  to  him  for  all  his  labours  and  sufferings,  that 
he  should  have  been  so  gifted  and  enlightoned  by  the  Holjr  Spirit  as  to  be  enabled 
thus,  incidentally  as  it  were,  to  pour  forth  words  which  nse  to  a  region  far  above 
all  difficulties  and  objections,  and  which  teach  us  to  recognise  in  death,  not  the 
curse,  but  the  cor<»uition,  not  the  defeat,  but  the  victory,  not  the  venomous  serpentj 

t  ZY.  36*-60.  In  this  chapter  there  ti  the  nearest  approach  to  naturv^  (as  apart  ftrom  an^iUcturdl 
ind  agonitHe)  metaphors.  Dean  Howson  (C^roct.  of^.  P.  6)  points  oat  that  there  Is  more  imagery 
fh>m  natural  phenomena  in  the  single  Epistle  of  St.  James  than  in  all  St.  Paul's  Bpistles  pi^ 

>  Ver.  52.  "  The  dead  shall  be  raised,  «re  (the  living)  shall  be  changed."  Into  the  question  of 
the  intermediate  stote  St  Paal,*expecUng  a  near  coming  of  Christ,  scarcely  enters.  Death  waa 
KOiMoaSai,  resurrection  was  wAo^aaHnmi.  Did  he  hold  that  there  was  an  intermediate  provisional 
building  of  OOd's  idiloh  awaited  us  in  heaven  after  the  stripping  off  of  our  earthly  tent  t  The  nearest 
aliusion  to  the  question  may  be  found  in  2  Cor.  v. ;  1-4  (nleiderer,  L  201). 

»  #.iwT.  (not  ^>,  »  A,  B,  C,  D,  B,  P,  O. 

*  ^v.  ff^^ — 'ii'^,  "  It  in  v^'ry  iivU\f  lit  that  the  Ajw^tJe  bntie  rcgajila  tha  wbuk  hJitofy  of  the  waHd 
aiul  men  as  tim  acoau  of  tbj^'iiaii(UL:t  of  two  ptiti(jt|jLefl,  one  of  whidi  Iim  nvray  (Lt  llret,  but  In  then 
aliaciked  aJod  coat|u<}rafl,  ajod  fluaUv  deotrujrctfby  the  nther.  Tliu  Unst  oT  tliujL'  i^riiiicUiles  la  thMU  ; 
the  hbtary  of  the  irtirJd  bosliia  with  Lhis^  and  coraeB  to  a  doee  whan  divith^  liud  with  death  the 
dualism  of  which  bl^t^ir?  ta  fiue  developmeat.  Has  eatlr&ly  dlsapptnLrcd  f^m  It'-  (Baiir,  PauL  IL  225)^ 
In  tida  chapter  iha  only  nunnfiOtJon  OBQnltclf  spokea  ^  Is  a  rQSurr&ctlon  ''  in  Christ "  Oa  ilu^Jlndl 
destiny  of  Uioae  w\m  are  now  pertahing  («<r«AAi/fir>«i>  St  Pktfl  nevMr  toucli^  with  any  deft nJt4.'uoa», 
But  he  i]H»ik!  cif  iha  jQnaJ  conijuesl  of  dmiLth,  the  tastonf  n;^— wU^re  "  ^^th''  ecema  U:  ita  MM^d  iuitM 
deeper  siiintiml  and  scrljptuLnU  9«Ase  l  Iw  sufi  {Horn,  viii  Ld— 23)  thJiit  "Uie  wlmlu  L'ncaUon  {jrit^a.  if 
ierimq\  nnnil  h&  diilivered  from  Uie  boadfl#e  of  ciirruptWn  )ntii  the  g;|orioii4  IH^rty  of  tho  chlliilreu  of 
Ood,  ha  otnitrii-HU  tbu  unlverBnlktjr  of  tnasi't  diAQta^dieaoo  with  the  univeiiiAUiy  of  Qod'i  mercy  t  bo 
says  whena  th\  iiilx>un,dLHl  thvtb  ^mco  did  mvci  inm-t  aboEiiid  (Rqhl  v^  tO)  i  ha  Apeaka  of  God'a  tdil  to 
b^dw  utilrenia)  favour  i;^!njveii.Tiuratfi  with  universal  is  En  (Hom.  xL  yj)  i  he  dwellion  thesoliitfflo  of 
dualism  In  unity  And  the  tending  of  aU  thltig^  into  OiA  (c If  aimw  tb  w^rra^  Rom.  xU  90—^) ;  his 
wholii  iipleiidld  piUICHMphy  of  bistory  i^oosSsia  in  ehowtng  (Tl^am.  GaL  i^a^im}  that  eacJi  lower  and 
sadder  statfe  and  wmmvut  of  loaui's  condition  hi  a  neoirsa^krr  niL'rini  of  addeving  the  hiRhur ;  and  lie 
■tya  that  Qod,  at  last,  **  fthall  be  all  in  all."  Whatever  abtltioiisies  may  1m  UiTi  uuselved,  let  (JhdftUnt 
4uy  weigh  these  trathi. 
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but  tbe  veiled  an^  not  tlie  wont  enemy,  but  the  greatest  birthright  of  mankind. 
Not  by  denunciation  of  nnorthodoxy,  not  by  impatient  cnuhingof  discussion,  not  by 
the  stunning  blows  of  indignant  auUiority,  does  he  meet  an  unbelief  ev^  so  strange, 
and  so  dosd^  affecting  the  very  fundamental  truths  of  Ohristianity,  as  a  denial  of 
the  resurrection ;  but  by  personal  appeals,  by  helpful  analogies,  by  calm  and  lofty 
reasoning,  by  fervent  eschortations,  bvthe  glowing  eloquence  of  inured  convictions. 
Anathema  would  have  been  worse  tnan  useless ;  at  excommunication  he  doos  not 
so  much  as  hint ;  but  the  refutation  of  perilous  error  by  the  presentation  of  ennobling 
truth  has  wen,  in  the  confirmation  of  the  faith,  in  the  brightening  of  the  hope  (S 
t)enturies,  its  high  and  permanent  reward. 

Let  us  also  observe  that  St.  PauPs  inspired  oonviction  of  the  Besnxrection  lestSL 
like  all  his  theology,  on  the  thought  that  the  life  of  the  Christian  is  a  life  "in  CSirist.*' 
On  Plato's  fencies  about  our  reminiscence  of  a  previous  state  ol  being  he  does  not 
touch ;  but  for  the  unfulfilled  ideas  on  which  Plato  builds  he  offers  the  fulfilled  ideal 
of  Christ.  He  founds  no  argiiments,  as  Kant  does,  on  the  failure  of  mankind  to 
obey  ite  "  categorical  imperative"  of  duty ;  but  he  points  to  the  Sinless  Man.  He 
does  not  follow  the  «ncients  in  dwelling  on  false  analogies  like  the  butterfly ;  nor  is 
he  misled  like  his  very  ablest  contemporaries  and  suoceasors  by  the  tiien  prevalent 
fable  of  the  Phoenix.  He  does  not  argue  from  the  law  of  continuity,  or  the  inde- 
structibility of  atoms,  ex  the  permanence  of  force,  or  the  general  beUef  of  w>tnVi>d. 
But  his  main  thought,  his  main  argument  is — ^Ye  are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is  risen : 
if  ye  died  with  him  to  sin,  ye  shauU  also  live  with  him  to  righteousoess  here,  and 
therefore  to  g^ory  hereafter.  The  life  ye  now  live  is  lived  in  the  faith  of  the  Son  of 
God,  and  bemg  eternal  in  its  very  nature,  contains  in  itself  the  pledge  of  its  own 
inextinguishaUe  vitality.  He  teaches  us  alike  in  the  phenomena  of  human  sin  and 
of  human  sanctity  to  see  the  truth  of  the  Besurrection.  For  the  f<»rgiveneai  of  sin 
Christ  died  ;  for  the  reward  and  the  hope  and  the  support  of  holiness  he  lives  at  the 
right  hand  of  God.  He  does  not  so  much  argut  in  favour  of  the  Besurrection  as 
rtweuni  it,  and  make  us  feel  its  force.  The  Christian's  resurrection  from  the  death 
of  sin  to  tl^  life  of  righteousness  transcends  and  involves  the  lesser  miracle  (tf  his 
lesurrection  from  the  deep  of  death  to  the  life  of  heaven. 

18.  The  Epistle  doses  with  practical  directions  and  salutations.  He  estabUahee 
a  weekly  offertorv,  as  he  had  done  in  Galatia,  for  the  saints  at  Jerusalem.  He  tells 
them  Uuit  he  will  either — should  it  be  worth  whilo— take  it  himself  to  Jerusalem, 
or  entrust  it  with  commendatory  letters  from  them,  to  any  delegates  whom  they 
might  approve.  He  announces  without  comment  his  altered  intcmtion  of  not  taking 
them  tn  route  as  he  went  to  Macedonia,  as  well  as  on  his  return,  and  so  giving  them 
a  double  visit,  but  tells  them  that  he  should  come  to  them  by  way  of  Macedonia,  and 

Ebably  spend  the  winter  with  them,  that  they  might  help  him  on  his  further 
rney ;  and  that  he  means  to  remain  in  Ephesus  till  Pentooost,  beoaose  a  great 
r  is  open  to  him,  and  there  are  many  adversaries. 

Timothy  will  perhaps  come  to  them.  If  so  they  are  not  to  despise  his  yonth,  or 
alarm  his  timidity  by  opposition,  but  to  aid  his  holy  work,  and  to  help  him  peacefully 
on  his  wtkj  to  the  Apostle  with  those  who  acoomi>anied  hun.  They  had  asked  that 
ApoUos  might  visit  them.  St.  Paul  had  done  ms  best  to  seoond  their  wishes,  but 
Apollos — though  holding  out  hopes  of  a  future  visit — declined  to  come  at  present, 
actuated  in  all  probability  by  a  generous  f  eeUng  that,  under  present  oiroumstances, 
his  visit  would  do  more  harm  than  good.^ 

Then  a  brief  vivid  exhortation.  *'  Watch  I  stand  in  the  laith  I  be  men !  be 
strong!  let  all  your  affairs  be  in  love.** 

Then  a  few  words  of  kindly  eulogv  of  Stephanas,  Fortunatus,  and  Aohaicui^ckf 
whom  Stephanas  had  been  the  eariiest  Achaian  convert — ^who  devoted  themselves  to 
ministry  to  the  saints,  and  by  their  visit  had  consoled  him  for  his  absence  from  them, 
and  them  by  elidting  this  Epistle.  He  urges  them  to  pay  duo  regard  and  deference 
to  all  such  true  labourers.    It  is  not  impossible  that  these  few  win*ds  may  have  been 

»  xvt  1%  MA«Mi  does  not  moan  "  ApoUot*  will,-  but  (probsWy)  "Ood's.wtB.'* 
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added  hy  an  aHerthought,  lest  the  Corintbiaiis  shoald  suppose  that  it  wa«  from  those 
— osj^cially  if  they  were  of  Chloe^s  household^ — that  St.  Paul  had  heard  such  dis- 
trcasing  accounts  of  the  Church,  and  so  should  be  inclined  to  receive  them  badly  on 
thoir  return.    Then  the  final  autograph  salutation : — 

*'The  salutation  of  me,  Paul,  with  my  own  hand  ;*'  but  before  he  can  pen  the 
final  benediction,  there  is  one  more  outburst  of  strong  and  indignant  feeling.  '*  If 
any  one  loveth  not  the  Lord,  let  him  bo  Anathema ;  ^  ^Iaranat£a,  the  Lord  is  near. 
The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you.'*  That  would  have  been  the 
natural  ending,  but  he  had  had  so  much  to  reprobate,  so  many  severe  things  to  say, 
that  to  show  how  unabated,  in  spite  of  aU,  was  his  affection  for  them,  he  makes  the 
nnnsual  addition,  '*  My  love  be  with  you  all  in  Christ  Jesus.  Amen."  *  So  ends  the 
longest  and,  in  some  respects,  the  grandest  and  most  characteristic  of  his  Epistles. 
He  had  suppressed  indeed  all  signs  of  the  deep  emotion  with  which  it  had  been 
written ;  but  when  it  was  despatched  he  dreaded  the  results  it  might  produce — 
dreaded  wheUier  he  should  have  said  too  much ;  dreaded  the  possible  alienation,  by 
an^  over-severity,  of  those  whom  he  had  only  desired  to  win.  His  own  soul  was  all 
quivering  with  its  half -stifled  thunder,  and  he  was  afraid  lost  the  flash  which  he  had 
sent  forth  should  scathe  too  deeply  the  souls  at  which  it  had  been  hurled.  He  would 
even  have  given  much  to  recall  it,*  and  awaited  with  trembling  anxiety  the  earliest 
tidings  of  the  manner  in  which  it  would  be  received.  But  God  overruled  all  for 
good ;  and,  indeed,  the  very  writings  which  spring  most  naturally  and  spontaneously 
from  a  noble  and  sincere  emotion,  are  often  those  that  produce  the  deepest  impres* 
sion  upon  the  world,  and  are  less  likely  to  be  resented — at  any  rate,  are  more  likely 
to  be  useful— than  the  tutored  and  poUshed  utterances  which  are  carefoUy  tamed 
down  into  the  limits  of  correct  conventionality.  Not  only  the  Church  of  Corinth, 
but  the  whole  world,  has  gained  from  the  intensity  of  the  Apostle's  feelings,  and  the 
impetuous  spontaneity  of  the  language  in  which  they  were  eacpressed. 


CHAPTER  XXXm. 

8BC0KD  EPISTLB  TO  THE  CORlKTfilAKS. 

"There  are  three  crowns :  the  crown  of  the  Law,  the  crown  of  the  Priesthood,  and 
the  crown  of  Rovalty :  but  the  crown  of  a  good  name  mounts  above  them  9lL**—Pirlx 
Abhdth,  iv.  19. 

Whbn  St.  Paul  loft  Ephosns  he  wont  straight  to  Troas,  with  the  same  high 
motive  by  which  ho  was  always  actuated — that  of  preaching  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.*  Ho  had  visited  the  town  before,  but  his  stay  there  had  been 
shortened  by  the  imploring  vision  of  the  man  of  Macedon,  which  had  decided 
his  great  intention  to  carry  the  Gospel  into  Europe.    Bat  thongh  his  preach- 

1  I  cannot  pretend  to  understand  what  St.  Paul  exactly  meant  by  this.  Commentators  call  it  an 
**  imprecation  ;''  bat  such  an  "  tmprecation"  does  not  seem  to  me  like  St  Paul.  Anathema  is  the 
Hebrew  chertm  of  Lev.  xxviL  29 ;  Num.  xxi.  S,  3  {H&rmah) ;  Josh.  vi.  17.  But  the  htter  Jews  used 
K  for  "  excommunication/'  whether  of  the  tempomry  sort  {^nidLtui)  or  the  severe.  The  severest  form 
was  called  ShtmaiXa,  The  Fathers  mostly  take  it  to  mean  '*  excommunication"  here,  and  in  QaL  1. 
8,  9,  and  some  see  in  Maranaiha  an  allusion  to  Shtm  aiha  (the  name  cometh).  But  probably  these 
are  after-thoughts.  It  is  a  sudden  expression  of  deep  feeling ;  and  that  it  is  less  terrible  than  it 
sounds  we  roiay  hope  from  1  Cor.  v.  5 ;  1  Tim.  L  20,  wiKne  the  olject  is  amendment,  not  wrath,  Fbr 
"anathematise"  see  Matt.  xxvi.  74 ;  Acts  xxiii.  12. 

*  The  subscription  is,  as  usual,  spurious.  It  arose  from  a  mistaken  Inference  from  xvi.  5.  The 
letter  itself  shows  that  it  was  written  in  Ephesus  (xvi.  8).  and  though  Stephanas,  Fortunatuii,  and 
Achn Incus  may  have  been  its  bearers,  TImoiheiui  could  not  have  becu. 

3  2  «.'..r.  vll.  8.  *  2  Cor.  il.  19, 13. 
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ing  was  now  snccessfol,  and  **  a  door  was  opened  for  liim  in  tbe  Lord,**^  he 
could  not  staj  tbero  from  extreme  anxiety.  '*  He  had  no  rest  for  his  spirit, 
because  he  found  not  Titus  his  brother."  Titus  had  been  told  to  rejoin  him 
at  Troas ;  but  perhaps  the  precipitation  of  St.  PauFs  departure  from  Ephesns 
had  brought  him  to  that  town  earlier  than  Titus  had  expected,  and,  in  the 
nncertain  navigation  of  those  days,  delays  may  easily  have  occurred.  At  any 
rate,  he  did  not  come,  and  Paul  grow  more  and  more  uneasy,  until  in  that 
intolerable  oppression  of  spirit  he  felt  that  he  could  no  longer  continue  his 
work,  and  left  Troas  for  Macedonia.  Tliere,  at  last,  he  mot  l^tns,  who 
relieved  his  painful  tension  of  mind  by  intelligence  from  Corinth,  which, 
although  chequered,  was  yet  on  the  main  point  favourable.  From  Titus  he 
learnt  that  his  change  of  plan  about  the  visit  had  given  ground  for  un- 
favourable criticism,'  and  that  many  injurious  remarks  on  his  character  and 
mode  of  action  had  been  industriously  disseminated,  especially  by  one  Jewish 
teacher.'  Still,  the  effect  of  the  first  Epistle  had  been  satisfactory.  It  had 
caused  grief,  but  the  grief  had  been  salutary,  and  had  issued  in  an  outburst  of 
yearning  affection,  lamentation,  and  zeaL^  Titus  himself  had  been  received 
cordially,  yet  with  fear  and  trembling.^  The  offender  denounced  in  his  letter 
had  been  promptly  and  even  severely  dealt  with,^  and  all  that  St.  Paul  had 
said  to  Titus  in  praise  of  the  Church  had  been  justified  by  what  he  saw.^ 
Accordingly,  he  again  sent  Titus  to  them,"  to  finish  the  good  work  which  ho 
had  bcg^n,  and  with  him  he  sent  the  tried  and  faithful  brother  **  whose  praiso 
is  in  the  Gospel  through  all  the  Churches ; " '  and  this  time  Titus  was  not 
only  ready  but  even  anxious  to  go.^^ 

In  what  town  of  Macedonia  St.  Paul  had  met  with  Titus,  and  also  with 
Timothy,  we  do  not  know.  Great  uncertainty  hangs  over  the  details  of  their 
movements,  and  indeed  all  the  events  of  this  part  of  the  journey  are  left  in 
obscarity :  we  can  only  conjecture  tLat  during  it  St.  Paul  had  even  travelled 
as  far  as  Ulyricum.**  At  some  point  in  the  journey,  but  probably  not  at 
Philippi,  as  the  subscription  to  the  Epistle  says— ^because,  as  is  evident  from 
the  Epistle  itself,  he  had  visited  most  of  the  Churches  of  Macedonia,^^ — ^he 
wrote  his  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  From  it  we  learn  that,  whatever 
may  have  been  in  this  region  the  special  nature  of  his  affliction — ^whether 
grievous  sickness,  or  external  persecutions,  or  inward  anxieties,  or  apparently 
all  of  these  combined — his  stay  in  Macedonia  had  suffered  from  the  same 
overwhelming  distress  which  had  marked  the  close  of  his  residence  in  Ephesns, 

1  The  use  of  this  expression  bv  St.  Liiko  is  one  of  the  many  interesting  traces  of  hit 
personid  intcrconrse  with  St.  Paul.    (See  1  Ck)r.  xvi  9.) 

«  2  Cor.  L  17.  •  ii.  5—10. 

*  iii.  1;  v.  U;  viL  2,  3;  X.  10;  xL  18—20.  7  vii.  14, 

4  vii.  0-11.  «  viii.  6. 

»  vii.  13. 15.  »  viii.  18,  23. 

^  viii.  17.    That  there  was  a  slight  unwillingness  the  first  time  seems  to  be  shown  hj 
the  way  in  which  St.  Paul  felt  himself  obliged  to  encourage  him  in  his  mission. 
»  Bom.  XV.  19. 

"  2  Cot,  viii.  1 ;  ix.  2.  Philippi,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  the  first  dty  which  he 
would  reach. 
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and  wlikli  bad  driven  bim  ont  of  Troas.^  The  ChnrclieB  were  themselves  in  a 
fitate  of  affliction,  wliich  Paul  had  naturally  to  share,^  and  he  describes  his 
condition  as  one  of  mental  and  physical  prostration :  "Onr  flesh  had  no  rest, 
bat  we  are  troubled  on  every  side;  from  withont  fightings, from  within 
fears."'  And  this  helps  to  explain  to  us  the  actoal  phenomena  of  the  letter 
written  amid  such  circumstances.  If  Hope  is  the  key-note  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Thessalonians,  Jot  of  that  to  the  Philippians,  Faith  of  that  to  the 
Ilomans,  and  Heaybnlt  Things  of  that  to  the  Ephesians,  Affliction  is 
the  one  predominent  word  in  the  Second  Epbtle  to  the  Corinthians.^  The 
Epbtles  to  the  Thessalonians  contain  his  views  on  the  Second  Advent;  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians  is  his  trumpet-note  of  indignant  defiance  to  retro- 
grading Judaisers ;  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  the  systematic  and,  so  to 
speak,  scientific  statement  of  his  views  on  what  may  be  called,  in  modem 
language,  the  scheme  of  salvation ;  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  is  his  out- 
pouring of  tender  and  gladdened  affection  to  his  most  beloved  converts ;  the 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  shows  us  how  he  applied  the  principles  of 
Christianity  to  daily  life  in  dealing  with  the  flagrant  aberrations  of  a  most 
unsatisfactory  Church ;  his  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  opens  a  window 
into  the  very  emotions  of  his  heart,  and  is  the  agitated  self-defence  of  a 
wounded  and  loving  spirit  to  ungrateful  and  erring,  yet  not  wholly  lost  or 
wholly  incorrigible  souls."  * 

And  this  self-defence  was  not  unnecessary.  In  this  Epistle  we  find  St. 
Paul  for  the  first  time  openly  confronting  the  Judaising  reaction  which 
assumed  such  formidable  dimensions,  and  threatened  to  obliterate  every 
distinctive  feature  of  the  Gospel  which  he  preached.  It  is  clear  that  in  some 
of  the  Churches  which  he  had  founded  there  sprang  up  a  Judaic  party,  whose 
liands  were  strengthened  by  commendatory  letters  from  Jerasalom,  and  who 
not  only  combated  his  opinions,  but  also  grossly  abused  his  character  and 
motives.  By  dim  allusions  and  oblique  intimations  we  trace  their  insidious 
action,  and  in  this  Epistle  we  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  thorn  and  their 
unscrupulous  opposition.  It  differs  greatly  from  the  one  that  preceded  it. 
St.  Paul  is  no  longer  combating  the  folly  of  fancied  wisdom,  or  the  abuse  of 
true  liberty.  He  is  no  longer  occupied  with  the  rectification  of  practical  dis- 
orders; and  theoretical  heresies.  He  is  contrasting  his  own  claims  with  those 
of  his  opponents,  and  maintaining  an  authority  which  had  been  most  rudely 
and  openly  impugned. 

It  b  not  impossible  that  the  attack  had  been  suggested  by  St.  Paul  a 

1  viii.  2.  2  iv.  8—12.  *  rii.  6. 

<  •Ai>i<.  0\Cfiofxai  (2  CJor.  i.  4,  6,  8 ;  iL  4 ;  ir.  8;  viii.  13). 

*  "  The  Apostle  pours  out  his  heart  to  thorn,  and  bescoches  them,  in  retom,  not  for 
a  cold,  dry,  critical  appreciation  of  his  eloquence,  or  a  comparison  of  Ms  with  other 
doctrines,  but  the  sympathy  of  churchmen,  if  not  the  affection  of  children.'*  Parts  of 
(he  Epistle,  taken  idone,  might  seem  to  be  "  almost  painfully  personal,"  and  we  "might 
i  ave  thonght  that  the  man  had  got  the  better  of  the  ambassador.  But  when  we  learn 
how  essentiallv  the  man  and  the  ambassador  are  inseparable,  then  the  'folly,*  the 
baasting,  the  shame,  are  not  mere  revelations  of  character,  but  revclationi  of  the  close 
binds  by  which  one  man  is  related  to  another  "  (Mauricei  UnUjf,  488). 
▲  ▲  2 
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sentence  on  the  incestaons  offender.^  IDs  case  seems  to  bare  ori^nated  a 
quarrel  among  the  Gorintbian  Christians,  of  whom  some  sided  with  him  and 
some  with  his  father.  It  is  clear  upon  the  face  of  things  that  we  do  not  know 
all  the  drcnmstances  of  the  case,  since  it  is  all  bnt  inconceiyable  that,  had 
there  been  no  extenuating  fact,  he  should  have  found  defenders  for  a  crime 
which  excited  the  horror  of  the  very  heathen.  Even  those  who  placed 
sensualitjr  on  the  same  level  as  eating  meats  offered  to  idols,  and  therefore 
regarded  it  as  a  matter  of  indifference — whose  view  St.  Paul  so  nobljr  refutes 
in  his  first  Epistle — could  not  have  sided  with  this  person  if  there  were  no 
palliating  element  in  his  offence.  And,  indeed,  if  this  had  not  been  the  case, 
he  would  scarcely  have  ventured  to  continue  in  Church  membership,  and  to 
be,  with  his  injured  father,  a  frequenter  of  their  love-feasts  and  partaker  in 
their  sacraments.  It  may  be  quite  true,  and  indeed  the  allusions  to  him  in  the 
Second  Epistle  show,  that  he  was  weak  rather  than  wicked.  But  even  this 
would  have  been  no  protection  to  him  in  a  wrong  on  which  Gallio  himself 
would  have  passed  a  sentence  of  death  or  banishment,  and  which  the  Mosaic 
law  had 'punished  with  excision  from  the  congregation.'  There  must  tiiere- 
fore  have  been  something  which  could  be  urged  against  the  heinousness  of  his 
transgression,  and  Si  Paul  had  distinctly  to  toll  the  Corinthians  that  there 
was  no  personal  feeling  mixed  up  with  his  decision.'  His  words  had  evidently 
implied  that  the  Church  was  to  be  assembled,  and  there,  with  his  spirit 
present  with  them,  to  hand  him  over  to  Satan,  so  that  judgment  might  come 
on  his  body  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul.  That  is  what  he  practically  tells  the 
Church  to  do.  Did  they  do  it  P  It  seems  to  be  at  least  doubtful.  That  they 
withdrew  from  his  communion  is  certain ;  and  the  very  threat  of  excommuni- 
cation which  hung  over  him — accompanied,  as  he  and  the  Church  thought 
that  it  would  be,  with  supernatural  judgments — was  sufficient  to  plunge  him 
into  the  depths  of  misery  and  penitonce.  Sickness  and  death  were  at  this 
time  very  prevalent  among  the  Corinthian  converts,  and  St.  Paul  told  them 
that  this  was  a  direct  punishment  of  their  profanation  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
It  is  dear  that  the  offender  was  not  contumacious,  and  in  his  Second  Epistle 
St.  Paul  openly  forgives  him,  and  remits  his  sentence,  apparently  on  tho 
ground  that  the  Corinthians  had  already  done  so.  In  fact,  since  the  desired 
end  of  the  man's  repentance,  and  the  purging  of  the  Church  from  all  com- 
plicity with  or  immoral  acquiescence  in  his  crime  had  been  attained  without 
resorting  to  extreme  measures,  St.  Paul  even  exhorts  the  Corinthians  to 
console  and  forgive  the  man,  and,  in  fact,  restore  him  to  full  Church  mem- 
bership.   Still,  it  does  seem  as  if  thoy  had  not  exactly  followed  the  Apostle's 

1  The  theory  that  the  offender  of  the  lecond  Epistle  is  an  entirely  different  person, 
alluded  to  in  some  lost  intermediate  letter,  seems  to  me  untenable,  in  spite  of  the  con- 
sensus of  eminent  critics  (De  Wette,  Bleek,  Ciedner,  Olshausen,  Neander,  Ewald,  &c  ), 
who,  in  some  form  or  other,  adopt  such  a  hypothesis.  I  see  nothing  inconsistent  with 
the  older  view  either  in  the  tone  of  1  Cor.,  or  the  effect  it  produced,  or  in  St.  Paurs 
excitement  or  in  the  movements  of  Titus,  or  in  the  language  about  the  offence.  But  I 
have  not  space  to  enter  more  fully  ioto  tho  controversy. 

-  Lev.  xvii.  8 ;  xx.  11 ;  Dout.  xxviu  20,  »  2  Cor.  viL  11,  12. 
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advice,  and  as  if  the  parfy  opposed  to  him  had,  so  to  speak,  tamed  upon  him 
and  repudiated  his  anthority.  Thej  said  that  he  had  not  come,  and  he  would 
not  come.  It  was  all  Tory  well  to  write  stem  and  threatening  letters,  hut  it 
was  not  by  letters,  but  by  the  exercise  of  miraculous  power,  that  Kephas  had 
avenged  the  wrongs  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Spirit  on  Ananias  and  Sap- 
phira,  and  on  Simon  Magus.  Paul  could  not  do  this.  How  could  it  be 
expected  of  a  man  so  mean  of  aspect,  so  vacillating  in  purpose,  so  inefficient 
in  speech  p  It  was  not  Paul  who  had  been  chosen  as  the  twelfth  Apostle,  nor 
was  ho  an  Apostle  at  all.  As  the  abuses  among  his  followers  showed  that 
his  teaching  was  dangerous,  so  his  inability  to  rectify  them  was  a  proof  that 
his  authority  was  a  delusion.  The  very  fact  that  he  had  claimed  no  support 
from  his  converts  only  marked  how  insecure  he  felt  his  i>osition  to  be.  What 
the  Church  really  wanted  was  the  old  stringency  of  the  Mosaic  Law; 
some  one  from  Jerusalem ;  some  true  Apostle,  with  his  wife,  who  would  rule 
them  with  a  real  supremacy,  or  at  least  some  emissary  from  James  and  the 
brethren  of  the  Lord,  to  preach  "  another  Gospel,"  more  accordant  with  the 
will  of  Jesus  Himself.^  Paul,  they  implied,  had  never  known  Jesus,  and 
misrepresented  Him  altogether ;  ^  for  He  had  said  that  no  jot  or  tittle  of  the 
law  should  pass,  and  that  the  children's  bread  should  not  be  cast  to  dogs. 
Paul  preached  himself,^  and  indeed  seemed  to  be  hardly  responsible  for  what 
he  did  preach.  He  was  half  demented ;  and  yet  there  was  some  method  in 
his  madness,  which  showed  itself  piurtly  in  self-importance  and  partly  in 
'avarice,  both  of  which  were  very  injurious  to  the  interests  of  his  followers.* 
What,  for  instance,  could  be  more  guileful  and  crafty  than  his  entire  conduct 
about  this  collection  which  he  was  so  suspiciously  eager  to  set  on  foot  P '  He 
had  t>rdered  them  to  get  up  a  subscription  in  his  first  letter;^  had,  in 
answer  to  their  inquiries,^  directed  that  it  should  be  gathered,  as  in  tiie  Qala- 
tian  Churches,  by  a  weekly  offertory,  and  had,  since  this,  sent  Titus  to 
stimulate  zeal  in  the  matter.  Now  certainly  a  better  emissary  could  not 
possibly  have  been  chosen,  for  Titus  was  himself  a  Greek,  and  therefore  well 
fitted  to  manage  matters  among  Greeks ;  and  yet  had  visited  Jerusalem,  so 
that  he  could  speak  from  ocular  testimony  of  the  distress  which  was  prevalent 
among  the  poorer  brethren ;  and  had  farther  been  present  at  the  great  meet- 
ing in  Jerasalem  at  which  Paul  and  Barnabas  had  received  the  special  request 
to  be  mindful  of  the  poor.  Yet  even  this  admirably  judicious  appointment, 
and  the  transparent  independence  and  delicacy  of  mind  which  had  made  Paul 
— ^with  an  insight  into  their  character  which,  as  events  showed,  was  but  too 
prescient — entirely  to  refuse  all  support  from  them,  was  unable  to  protect 
him  from  the  coarse  insinuation  that  this  was  only  a  cunning  device  to  hide 
his  real  intentions,  and  give  him  a  securer  grasp  over  their  money.    Such 

1  See  Hatuntth,  p.  420.  t  2  Cor.  zL  4.  *  2  Ck>r.  ziL  5. 

^  V.  13,  ttT4  yap  i^iarrifttv' id,  1,  &^Ko¥  4v<ix«rtf^  fuw  M^iep^f  n  riff  i/^po^nfi'  16,  fA^rtt  ftc 
U^Zi^forath^i  (cf.  xii.  6). 

•  xiL  16,  wpx**"  ^fu^vpyot  Uhf  AfMc  ikafiw.  Evidently  the  quotation  of  a  ilander, 
which  he  proceeds  to  refute. 

e  xhe  (me  no  longer  extant^  ^  1  Oor.  zvi.  1—4. 
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were  the  base  and  miserable  iiiniiendoes  against  which  even  a  Fanl  had 
deliberately  to  defend  himself !  Slander,  like  some  Tile  adder,  has  mstled  in 
the  dry  leaves  of  fallen  and  withered  hearts  since  the  world  began.  Eren 
the  good  are  not  always  wholly  free  from  it,  and  the  early  Christian  Ohnrch, 
80  far  from  being  the  pnre  ideal  bride  of  the  Lord  Jesns  which  we  often 
imagine  her  to  be,  was  (as  is  proTed  by  all  the  Epistles)  in  many  respects  as 
little  and  in  some  respects  eyen  less  pnre  than  onrs.  The  chrisom-robe  of 
baptism  was  not  preserved  immaculate  either  in  that  or  in  any  other  age. 
The  Ohnrch  to  which  St.  Paul  was  writing  was,  we  must  remember,  a  com- 
munity of  men  and  women  of  whom  the  majority  had  been  familiar  from  the 
cradle  with  the  meanness  and  the  vice  of  the  pooreist  ranks  of  heathenism  in 
the  corruptost  city  of  heathendom.  Their  ignorance  and  weakness,  their  past 
training  and  their  present  poverty,  made  them  naturally  suspicious;  and 
though  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  were  morally  the  best  of  the  class  to  which 
they  belonged,  though  there  may  have  been  among  them  many  a  voiceless 
Epictetus — a  slave,  but  dear  to  the  inunortals — and  though  their  very  re- 
ception of  Christianity  proved  an  aspiring  heart,  a  tender  conscience,  an 
enduring  spirit,  yet  many  of  them  had  not  got  beyond  the  inveteracy  of  life- 
long habits,  and  it  was  easy  for  any  pagan  or  Judaic  sophister  to  lime  their 
"  wild  hearts  and  feeble  wings."  But  God's  mercy  overrules  evil  for  good, 
and  we  owe  to  the  worthless  malice  of  obscure  Judaic  calumniators  the  lessons 
which  we  may  learn  from  most  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles.^  A  trivial  characteristio 
will  often  show  better  than  anything  else  the  general  drift  of  any  work,  and 
as  we  have  already  pointed  out  the  prominence  in  this  Epistle  of  the  thought 
of  "  tribulation,"  so  we  may  now  notice  that,  though  "boasting"  was  of  all 
things  the  most  alien  to  St.  Paul's  genuine  modesty,  the  most  repug^nant  to 
his  sensitive  humility,  yet  the  boasts  of  his  unscrupulous  opponents  so  com- 
pletely drove  him  into  the  attitude  of  self-defence,  that  the  word  "boasting" 
occurs  no  less  than  twenty-nine  times  in  these  few  chapters,  while  it  is  only 
found  twenty-six  times  in  aU  the  rest  of  St.  Paul's  writings.* 

The  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  those  to  the  Galatians  and 
Romans,  represent  the  three  chief  phases  of  his  controversy  with  Judaism. 
In  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  he  overthrew  for  ever  the  repellent  demand 
that  the  Gentiles  should  be  circumcised ;  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  ho 
established  for  ever  the  thesis  that  Jews  and  Gentiles  were  equally  guilty,  and 
could  be  justified  only  by  faith,  and  not  by  works.  In  both  these  Epistles  he 
establishes,  from  different  points  of  view,  the  secondary  and  purely  dis- 
ciplinary functions  of  the  law  as  a  preparatory  stage  for  the  dispensation  of 
free  grace.    In  both  Epistles  he  shows  conclusively  that  instead  of  the  false 

1  The  autbeniicity  of  the  letter  haa  never  been  qnestioned.  The  three  main  diviriona 
are:  i. — vii.  Hortatory  and  retrospective,  with  an  trnder-ourrent  of  apology,  viii,  ix. 
DireotionB  about  the  contribution,  x.— xiii.  Defence  of  hia  Apostoho  position.  The 
more  minute  analysis  will  be  seen  as  we  proceed.  Bui  it  is  the  least  systematic,  as  the 
Fint  is  the  most  systematic  of  all  his  wntings. 

3  Especially  in  2  Cor.  x.,  zi,  xii  This  finds  its  illustration  in  the  prominence  of 
'*  ii^wn  "  in  1  Cor.  pas$im  ;  but  only  elsewhere  in  Col.  ii.  18, 
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assertion  that  '^  it  is  in  vain  to  be  a  Ohristian  witliout  being  a  Jew/'  shoold  bo 
substituted  the  very  opposite  statement,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  be  a  Cliristian  if, 
as  a  Christian,  one  relies  on  being  a  Jew  as  well.  But,  however  irresistible 
his  arguments  might  be,  they  would  be  useless  if  the  Jndalsts  succeeded  in 
impugning  his  Apostolic  authority,  and  proving  that  he  had  no  right  to  be 
regarded  as  a  teacher.  The  defence  of  his  claims  was,  therefore,  very  far 
from  being  a  mere  personal  matter;  it  involved  nothing  less  than  a  defence  of 
the  truth  of  his  (Gospel.  Yet  this  defence  against  an  attack  so  deeply  wound- 
ing, and  80  injurious  to  his  cause,  was  a  matter  of  insuperable  difficulty.  His 
exponents  could  produce  their  "  commendatory  letters,''  and,  at  least,  claimed 
to  possess  the  delegated  authority  of  the  Apostles  who  had  lived  with  Jesus 
(2  Cor.  iil  1 — 18).  This  was  a  thing  which  Paul  could  not  and  would  not  do. 
He  had  not  derived  his  authority  from  the  Twelve.  His  intercourse  with 
them  had  been  but  slight.  His  Apostolate  was  conferred  on  him,  noi 
mediately  by  them,  but  immediately  by  Christ  He  had,  indeed,  "  seen  tho 
Lord"  (1  Cor.  ix.  1),  but  on  this  he  would  not  dwell,  partly  because  his  direcl^ 
intercourse  with  Christ  had  been  incomparably  smaller  thim  that  of  a  Peter 
or  a  James;  and  partly  because  he  clearly fiaw,  and  wished  his  converts  to  dee, 
that  spiritual  union  was  a  thing  far  closer  and  more  important  than  personal' 
companionship.  To  two  things  only  could  he  appeal :  to  the  visions  and 
revelations  which  he  had  received  from  the  Lord,  above  all,  his  miraculous 
conversion ;  and  to  the  success,  the  activity,  the  spiritual  power,  which  set  a 
seal  of  supernatural  approval  to  his  unparalleled  ministry.^.  But  the  first  of 
these  claims  was  deliberately  set  aside  as  subjective,  both  in  his  own  lifetime 
and  a  oentuiy  afterwards.'  Tlie  difficulty  of  convincing  his  opponents  on  this 
subject  reflects  itself  in  his  passion,  a  passion  which  rose  in  part  because  it' 
forced  upon  him  the  odious  semblance  of  self-assertion.  His  sole  irresistiblo 
weapon  was  "  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God." 

I  will  now  proceed  to  give  an  outline  of  this  remarkable  letter,  which, 
from  the  extreme  tension  of  mind  with  which  it  was  written,  and  the  constant 
struggle  between  the  emotions  of  thankfulness  and  indignation,' is  more 
difficult  in  its  expressions  and  in  it-s  causal  connections  than  any  other.  The 
labouring  style, — the  interchange  of  bitter  irony  with  pathetic  sincerity, — ^tho 
manner  in  which  word  after  word— now  "  tribulation,"  now  "  consolation," 
now  "  boasting,"  now  "  weakness," — ^now  "simplicity/ '  now  "  luonifestation,'* 
takes  possession  of  the  Apostle's  mind — serve  only  to  throw  into  relief  tho 

1  2Cor.  iil4;  iil  2;  x.  20-23;  ICor,  ix.1;  xv.  10,  &c 

*  Pr.  Clement.  Hotn,  xvU.  13,  »eq,  m  U  tfoc  koI  rcorcv^oficr  ain6  •  •  •  ;  m  8«  ^m  mI 
•t^^  iwort  currov  r«k  Mania  tq  iUaffKoXi^  fpioytU ; 

>  But,  M  Dean  Stanley  observes  (Cor.,  p.  348),  "the  thankfulness  of  the  first  part  is 
darkened  by  the  indignation  of  the  third,  and  even  the  directions  about  the  busiuess  of 
the  contributioii  are  coloured  by  the  reflections  both  of  his  joy  and  of  his  grief.  And  in 
all  those  portlcms,  though  in  themselves  strictly  personal,  the  A^tle  is  borne  away  into 
the  higher  region  in  which  he  habitually  lived,  so  that  this  Epistle  becomes  the  most 
striking  instance  of  what  is  the  case  more  or  less  with  all  his  writings,  a  new  philosophy 
of  life  pourod  forth  not  tliTough  systematic  treatises,  but  through  occasional  bursts  of 
human  feeling.*' 
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frequent  bursis  of  impassioned  eloquence.  The  depth  of  tenderness  wluch  is 
here  revealed  towards  all  who  were  noble  and  true,  may  serre  as  a  measure 
for  the  insolence  and  wrong  which  proToked  in  the  concluding  chapters  so 
stem  an  indignation.  Of  all  the  Epistles  it  is  the  one  which  enables  us  to 
look  deepest  into  the  Apostle*s  heart. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  letter  has  been  observed  by  the  quick  insight 
of  BengeL  "  The  whole  letter/'  he  says,  "  reminds  us  of  an  itinerary,  but 
interwoyen  with  the  noblest  precepts."  **  The  very  stages  of  his  journey  are 
impressed  upon  it,"  says  Dean  Stanley,  ''the  troubles  at  Ephesus,  the  anxiety 
of  Troas,  the  consolations  of  Macedonia,  the  prospect  of  moving  to  Oorinth."  ^ 

After  the  greeting,  in  which  he  associates  Timothy — ^who  was  probably  his 
amanuensis— with  himself,  and  with  brief  emphasis  styles  himself  an 
"  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  by  the  will  of  Qod,"  he  begins  the  usual  expression 
of  thankfulness,  in  which  the  words  "  tribulation  "  and  **  consolation "  aro 
inextricably  intertwined,  and  in  which  he  claims  for  the  Oorinthians  a  union 
with  him  in  both.  _  ^^ 

''Blessed  be  the  Qod  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Father  of 
mercies,  and  God  of  all  consolation,  who  consoloih  us  in  all  our  tribulation,  that  we 
may  be  able  to  console  those  in  all  tribulation,  by  tho  consolation  wherewith 
we  are  ourselves  consolod  by  Qod.  For  as  tho  sufferings  of  Christ  abound  towards 
us,  BO  by  CSirist  aboundeth  also  our  consolation.  But  whether  we  are  troubled,  it 
is  for  your  consolation  and  salvation  which  workoth  in  the  endurance  of  the  same 
sufferings  which  we  also  suffer,  and  our  hope  is  sure  on  your  behalf ;«  or  whether 
we  are  consoled,  it  is  for  your  consolation  and  salvation,  knowing  that  as  ye  are 
partakers  of  the  sufferings,  so  also  of  tho  consolation/'* 

He  then  alludes  to  the  fearful  tribulation,  excessive  and  beyond  his  strength, 
whether  caused  by  outward  enemies  or  by  sickness,  through  which  he  has  just 
passed  in  Asia,  which  has  brou;;ht  him  to  the  verge  of  despair  and  of  the  grave,  in 
order  that  he  may  trust  solely  in  Him  who  raiseth  tho  dead.  *<  Who  from  sndi  a 
death  rescued  us,  and  will  rescUo,  on  whom  we  havo  hoped  that  oven  yet  will  He 
rescue.'*  And  as  it  was  the  supplication  of  many  which  had  won  for  hun  this  great 
charism,  he  asks  that  their  thanksgivings  mav  be  added  to  those  of  many,  and  that 
their  prayers  may  still  bo  continued  in  his  behalf.* 

For  however  vile  might  be  the  insinuations  against  him,  he  is  proudly  conscious 
of  tho  simplicity*  and  sincerity  of  his  relations  to  all  men,  and  especially  to  them, 
**  not  in  carnal  wisdom,  but  in  the  grace  of  Cod.*'  Some  had  suspected  him  of 
writing  private  letters  and  secret  messages,  of  intriguing  in  fact  with  individual 
members  of  his  congregation ;  but  he  tells  them  that  he  wrote  nothing  except  what 
Uiey  are  now  reading,  and  fully  recognise,  as  he  hopes  they  will  continue  to 
recognise,  and  even  more  fully  than  heretofore,  even  as  some  of  them*  already 
recognised,  that  they  and  he  are  a  mutual  subject  of  boasting  in  the  day  of  tho 
Lor£  This  was  the  reason  why  he  had  originally  intended  to  pay  them  two  visits 
instead  of  one.    Had  he  then  been  guilty  <^  the  levity,  the  fickleness,  the  caprice 

>  The  tliread  of  the  Epistle  is  btstorieal,  but  it  !s  Intenroven  with  digrossions.  The  broken 
threads  of  narrative  wOl  be  foand  in  i.  8. 15 ;  li.  1, 12, 13;  vU.  6 :  vUl.  1;  ix.  2;  xUi.  1. 

s  Versu  6.    This  is  Uie  position  of  these  words  in  most  uncials. 

s  "Communlo  sanctomm/'  Phil.  ii.  26  (Bengel). 

«  i.  1  -11 ;  L  8.  m^n  ^vopi|9!^Mu.  though  generally  he  was  itwopo4iup9t  owe  i$awopo6iuroit, 
Ir.  8.  M^ptfui.  ToO  fM^rov  to  tlM  qnestion,  "How  will  it  all  end  f  "  the  only  answer  seemed  to  bo 
"  Di.-aiUr    tuM  ttrntafioJ^p,  iv.  17  ;  Rom.  vli.  13 ;  1  Cor.  xii.  SI ;  QaL  1. 13. 

*  i.  12.  mwkor^t^  iu  answer  to  the  charge  of  duplicity,  is  a  characterisUo  word  of  this  Epistlt 
(▼iii.  2 :  ix.  II,  13  :  yi.  3);  but  here,  a  A,  B,  C,  K,  read  iytSr^n, 

*  i.  14,  avb  lUfiOvu 
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with  which  he  had  been  charged  in  changing  his  plan?  Did  the  **  Yes,  yes  "  ol 
his  purposes  mean  much  the  same  thing  as  *'  No,  no,^'  like  the  mere  shifting  feeble- 
ness of  an  aimless  man ?^  Well,  if  they  chose  to  say  this  of  him  a$  a  man,  at  any 
rate,  there  was  oittf  emphatic  "  Tes,"  one  unalterable  fixity  and  affirmation  about 
him,  and  that  was  his  preachmg  of  Christ.  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  preached 
by  him  and  Silvanus  and  Timotheus,  had  proved  Himself  to  be  not  *<  i  es  *'  and 
<*No ;''  but  in  Him  was  6od*s  infinite  **  Yes,"  and  therefore  also  the  Christian's 
everlasting  Amen  to  all  Qod*s  promises.'  He  who  confirmed  all  of  them  alike  into 
the  Anointed  (els  xp^aroy),  and  anointed  them  (xp<<raf),  was  Qod,  who  also  set  His 
seal  on  them,  and  gave  them  in  their  hearts  the  earnest  of  His  Spirit.'  He  called 
God  to  witness  upon  his  own  soul  that  it  was  wiUi  a  desire  to  spare  them  that  he 
no  longer  came  *  to  Corinth.  And  then,  conscious  that  jealous  eyes  would  dwell  on 
every  phrase  of  his  letter,  and  if  possible  twist  its  meaning  against  him,  he  tells 
them  that  by  using  the  expression  "  sparing  them,"  he  does  not  imply  any  claim  to 
lord  it  over  their /at  M,  for  faith  is  free  and  by  it  they  stand;  but  that  he  is  speaking 
as  a  fellow-worker  of  their  joy,  and  therefore  he  had  decided  that  his  second  visit  to 
them  should  not  be  in  grief  .^  Was  it  natural  that  he  should  like  to  grieve  those 
who  caused  him  joy,  or  be  grieved  by  those  from  whom  he  ought  to  receive  joy  P 
His  jo;^,  he  felt  sure,  was  theirs  also,  and  therefore  he  had  written  to  them  instead 
of  coming ;  and  that  previous  letter — sad  as  were  its  contents— had  not  been  written 
to  grieve  them,  but  had  been  written  in  much  tribulation  and  compression  of  heart 
and  many  tears,  that  they  might  recognise  how  more  abundantly  he  loved  them. 
Griei^  indeed,  there  had  been,  and  it  had  fallen  on  him,  but  it  had  not  come  on  him 
only,  but  partly  on  them,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  press  heavU^  on  them  all.<  And 
the  sinner  who  had  caused  that  common  grief  haa  been  sufficiently  censured  by  the 
reprobation  of  the  majority  of  them ;  ^  so  that  now,  on  the  contrary,  they  should 
forgive  and  comfort  him,  that  a  person  such  as  he  was — guilty,  disgraced,  but  now 
sincerely  penitent — may  not  be  swallowed  up  by  his  excessive  grief.  Let  them 
now  assure  him  of  thoir  love.  The  object  of  the  former  letter  had  been  fulfilled 
in  testing  their  obedience.  If  thejf  forgave  (as  they  had  partially  done  already,  in 
nTyt  strictly  carrying  out  his  decision),  so  did  he;  **  and  what  I  have  forgiven,  if 

1  I  luive  never  iMen  even  approxiinately  ntisfled  with  any  expUnation  of  tliis  pMiageL 
St  Chrysostom  makes  it  mean,  '*  t>id  I  show  levity,  or  do  I  plan  after  the  flesh  that  the  yea  with 
me  moat  be  always  yea,  and  the  nay  always  nay,  as  it  is  with  a  man  of  the  world  who  mokes  his 
plans  independently  of  Ood's  over-ruling  of  them  ?  **  As  there  are  no  emphatic  afllrmationa  in  the 
case,  Hatt.  v.  87,  James  v.  12,  throw  no  light  on  the  passage,  unless  some  such  words  had  been 
quoted  against  him  in  the  perverted  sense  that  when  once  you  have  said  a  thing  you  must  at  all 
costs  do  it,  however  completely  circumstances  have  changed. 

*  Compare  the  *Aui)y  omiv  ('*  Verily,  verily  ")  of  which  the  Qospcls  are  so  ftilL  I  read  Sib  itaX  U 
•MToO,  with  H.  A,  B,  C,  D,  P,  O. 

*  appafi^,  earnest-money,  part-payment,  wpoicaTafioXii ;  an  ancient  C(^y^*  Gen.  xzxviU.  17, 18; 
orr^obo —Plaut.  Rud.  Pnl.  46)  and  modem  word  (Fr.  arrkei)  made  current  by  Semitio  commerce. 
(Cf.  awopxi),  Rom.  viii.  23.) 

«  i  23.  Here,  and  as,  I  believe,  in  ii.  1  and  xiii.  1,  he  speaks  of  his  intended  visit  as  a  real 
one.  The  £  V.  mistakes  ovxtfn,  *'no  longer,"  for  ovin*,  *^not  yet; "but  the  expression  really 
illustrates  the  much-disputed  verses  to  whidi  I  have  referred,  and  inclines  me  to  the  opinion  that 
St.  Paul  had  not  visited  Corinth  more  than  once  when  this  letter  was  written.  But  the  question  la 
one  of  very  small  importance,  though  so  much  has  been  written  on  it. 

*  lit,  **  not  again  to  come  to  yon  in  grief,"  as  he  would  be  doing  i/ht  had  visited  them  once  in 
grief,  and  were  then  obliged  to  oome  a  second  time  in  the  same  spirit.  No  doubt  the  words  literally 
unply  that  he  had  already  once  visited  them  in  grief,  snd  that  expression  would  hardlv  be  correct 
for  hl9  first  visit ;  but  he  merely  uses  it  in  his  vivid  way  as  though  his  inUnded  visit— which,  had  he 
carried  it  out,  wnM  have  been  in  grief— had  been  a  real  visit  The  waJup  Is  even  omitted  in  D,  E, 
F,  O.  Theodoret,  who  ought  to  know  what  Greek  means,  takes  v^UUv  cAtfnr  merely  in  the  sense  ot 
'*  le-visit,"  separating  it  ftrom  h  kihru  altogether. 

*  This  is  another  of  those  ambiguous  expressions— due  to  the  emotion  of  the  writer  and  the 
delicacy  of  the  subjecta  of  which  he  is  treating,  and  his  desire  to  be  kind  and  |ust  though  there  was 
80  much  to  blame— about  which  it  is  impossible  to  feel  any  certainty  of  the  exact  explanation.  I 
have  partly  followed  the  view  of  8t  Chrysostom. 

7  Some  had  evidently  been  recalcitrant  In  it  6  the  word  for  "punishment  la  ^n^^  not 
mikajTif  or  rtjiufla ;  but  the  general  meaning  ia  that  of  punishment  (Wisd.  Ui.  10«  Fliilo,  wt/H  iikmy 
jmI  hnniitmp,  "  on  lewards  and  punishmentik'* 
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I  have  forgiven  anything,^  is  for  yoar  sakes,  in  the  presence*  of  Christ,  that  we 
may  not  bo  over-reached  by  Satan,  for  we  are  not  ignorant  of  his  devices."  * 

Well,  he  did  not  come  to  them,  and  he  did  write,  and  what  was  the  consequence? 
His  anxiety  to  know  the  effect  produced  by  his  letter  and  change  of  plan  was  so 
intense,  that  it  almost  killed  him.  Successful  as  was  the  opening  which  he  found 
for  the  Gospel  of  Christ  at  Troas,  he  abandoned  his  work  there,  because  he  could 
not  endure  the  disappointment  and  anguish  of  heart  which  the  non-arrival  of  Titus 
caused  him.  Ho  therefore  went  to  Macedonia.  There  at  last  he  met  Titus,  but  he 
omits  to  say  so  in  his  eagerness  to  thank  God,  who  thus  drags  him  in  triumph  in 
the  service  of  Christ.  Everywhere  the  incense  of  that  tnumph  was  burnt;  to 
some  it  was  a  sweet  savour  that  told  of  life,  to  others  a  sign  of  imminent  death. 
St.  Paul  is  so  possessed  by  the  metaphor  that  he  does  not  even  pause  to  disentangle 
it.  He  is  at  once  the  conquered  enemy  drag^^  in  triumph,  ana  the  incense  burned 
in  sign  of  the  victor's  glory.  The  burning  mcense  is  a  sign  to  some  of  life  ever- 
renewed  in  fresh  exultation ;  to  others  of  defeat  ever  deepening  into  death.  To  him- 
self, at  once  the  captive  and  the  sharer  in  the  triumph,  it  is  a  sign  of  death,  and  of 
daUy  death,  and  yet  the  pledge  of  a  life  beyond  life  itself.^  And  who  is  sufficient 
for  such  ministry  P  For  he  is  not  like  the  majority  *— the  hucksters,  the  adultera- 
tors, the  fraudulent  retailers  of  the  Word  of  God, — but  as  of  sincerity,  but  as  of  God 
— in  the  presence  of  6rod  he  speaks  in  imion  with  Christ.' 

Is  this  self-conmiendation  to  them  F  Does  he  need  letters  of  introduction  to 
them  F  '    And  here,  again,  follows  one  of  the  stran|g;ely  mingled  yet  powerful  meta- 

fhors  so  peculiar  to  the  greatest  and  most  sensitive  imaginations.  "  Te  are  our 
i^istle,"  says  St.  Paul,  "  written  on  our  hearts,  recognised  and  read  by  all  men, 
being  manifestly  an  Epistle  of  Christ,  ministered  by  us,  written  not  with  ink,  but 
with  the  spirit  of  the  living  Grod ;  not  on  stonen  tablets,  but  on  fieshen  tablets — 
hearts."'  He  does  not  need  a  commendatory  letter  to  them;  they  are  themselves 
his  commendatory  letter  to  all  men;  it  is  a  letter  of  Christ,  of  which  he  is  only  the 
writer  and  carrier ;'  and  it  is  not  engraved  on  granite  like  the  Laws  of  Moses,  but 
on  their  hearts.  Thus  they  are  at  once  the  commendatory  letter  written  on 
Paul's  heart,  and  they  have  a  letter  of  Christ  written  oa  their  own  hearts  by  the- 
Spirit,  and  of  that  letter  Paul  has  been  the  human  agent.^ 

It  was  a  bold  expression,  but  one  which  sprang  &om  a  confidence  which  Christ 
inspired,  and  hod  reference  to  a  work  for  Gh>a.  That  work  was  the  ministry  of  the 
Kew  Covenant — not  of  the  slaying  letter  but  of  the  vivifying  spirit,  i'  for  which 

^  ii.  10.  The  best  reading  seems  to  be  8  lux^^P^^l'^'^t  *^  "  k<X«P*«K««>  h>  A,  B.  C,  F,  G 
Evidently  we  are  here  in  the  clarlc  about  many  drcnmstances ;  bat  we  mier  that  St.  Baul's  sentence 
of  cxoommunication,  as  ordered  in  his  former  letter,  had  not  been  carried  out,  parUv  because  some 
opposed  it,  but  also  in  part  because  the  man  repented  in  consequence  of  his  exclusion  from  the 
communion  of  the  nu^ority  of  the  Church.  Si  Paul  might  have  oeen  angry  that  his  plain  order 
bad  been  disobeyed  by  the  Church  as  such ;  bat,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  satisiSed  with  their  partial 
obedience,  and  withdraws  his  order,  which  timely  repe'ntanoe  had  rendered  needless. 

•  Cf.  Prov.  viii.  30,  LXX 
»  J.  12— il.  11. 

«  On  this  metaphor,  v,  infra,  Excursns  III.  The  last  great  triamph  at  Rome  had  been  that  of 
dandins,  when  Carsdoc  was  among  the  captives. 

•  ii.  17.  01  voAAoi  Is  a  stroug  expression,  but  oi  Aotvol,  "the  rest,**  the  reading  of  D,  B,  P,  Q, 
J,  is  still  more  impassioned.  It  is  possible  that  this  may  have  been  softened  into  the  other  reading, 
jost  as  01  voXAol  has  been  softened  Into  iraAAot  We  must  remember  how  many  and  diverse  were 
the  elements  of  error  at  Corinth— conceit,  fkction,  Pharisaism,  lloenoe,  self-asseition ;  and  St  Paul 
(Rom.  V.)  seems  to  use  oc  woWoi.  peeoliarly. 

•  U.  12—17  (cf.  Isa.  1.  22,  LXX.). 

'  iii.  1.  It  is  astonishing  to  find  Ebionite  hatred  still  bomhig  against  St.  Paul  in  the  second 
eentnry,  and  covertly  slandering  him  because  As  had  no  invrokSi  mwrurueai.  fhmi  James.  All  who 
came  without  such  letters  were  to  be  regarded  as  false  prophets,  fiUse  apostles,  &c.  (Cf.  2  Cor.  xi. 
18 :  Oal.  ii.  12.)    (PS.  aem.  Reeoqti.  iv.  S4 ;  Hom.  xi.  85.) 

•  Read  xaptUit,  m,  A,  B,  0,  D,  B,  O.  FOr  the  metaphor  compare  Prov.  ill.  9 ;  vil.  8 :  ISaek. 
zL  10 ;  Ex.  xviil.  18. 

•  Compare  the  identification  of  the  seed  sown  and  the  hearts  that  reeeite  it  In  Mark  Iv.  16. 
»  lU.  1-8. 

n  Ui.  6,  Ammi'm;  Rom.  Iv.  15;  vIL  6»  7, 10,  U ;  Qal  lii.  10;  John  vl.  CI.  {Mwrem,  Rom.  vL 
4,11;  vlU.2,lO;Oal.v.2. 
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God  gave  the  sufficiency.  And  what  a  glorious  ministry!  If  the  ministry  of  the 
Law — tending  in  itself  to  death,  written  in  earthly  letters,  graven  on  granite  slahs, 
— ^yet  displayed  itself  in  such  glory  that  the  children  of  Israel  could  not  gaze  on 
the  face  of  Moses  hecause  of  the.  glory  of  his  countenance,  which  was  rapidly  fading 
away,i  how  much  more  glorious  was  the  Ministry  of  Life,  of  Righteousness,  of  tho 
Spirit,  which  by  comparison  outdazzles  that  other  glory  into  mere  darkness,'  and  is 
not  transitory  (9ih.  8<{|ifs)  but  permanent  (^i^  ^^^v)'  ^^  ^^  ^^^  sense  of  being 
entrusted  with  tnat  ministry  which  gave  him  confidence.  Moses  used  to  put  a  veU 
over  his  face  that  the  childreoi  of  Israel  might  not  see  tho  evanescence  of  the  transient ; 
and  the  veil  which  he  wore  on  his  bright  countenance  when  he  spoke  to  ibem  reminds 
him  of  the  veil  which  they  yet  wore  on  their  hardened  understandings  when  his 
Law  was  read  to  them,  whidi  should  only  begin  to  bo  removed  the  moment  they 
turned  ham  Moses  to  Christ,'  from  the  letter  to  the  spirit,  from  slavery  to  freedom. 
But  he  and  all  the  ministers  of  Christ  gazed  with  no  veil  upon  their  feces  upon  His 
glory  reflected  in  the  mirror  of  His  Gt)spel ;  and  in  their  turn  seeing  that  image  aa 
in  a  mirror,^  caught  that  ever-brightening  glory  as  from  the  Lord,  the  Spirit. 
How  could  one  entrusted  with  such  a  ministry  grow  feint-hearted  F  How  could 
he^ — as  Paul's  enemies  charged  him  with  doing — descend  into  **the  crypts  of 
shame?"  Utterly  false  *  were  such  insinuations.  He  walked  not  in  craftiness; 
he  did  not  adulterate  the  pure  Word  of  God ;  but  his  commendatory  letter,  the 
only  one  he  needed,  was  to  manifest  the  truth  to  all  consciences  in  God's  sight. 
There  was  no  veil  over  the  truths  he  preached ;  if  veil  there  was,  it  was  only  in  the 
darkened  understandings  of  the  perishing,  so  darkened  into  unbelief  by  the  god  of 
the  present  world,"  that  the  brightness  of  the  gospel  of  the  glory  of  Christ  could 
not  illuminate  them.  He  it  is — Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  the  image  of  God— He  it  is, 
ind  not  ourselves,  whom  Paul  and  aU  true  Apostles  preached.  He  had  been  ac- 
cused of  8^-seeking  and  self-assertion.  Such  sins  were  impouible  to  one  who 
estimated  as  he  did  the  glory  of  His  message.  AU  that  he  could  preach  of  himself 
was  that  Christ  was  Lord,  and  that  he  was  their  slave  for  Christ's  sake.  For  Gknl 
had  shone  in  the  hearts  of  His  ministers  only  in  order  that  the  bright  knowledge 
which  they  had  caught  from  gazing,  with  no  intervening  veil,  on  the  glory  of 
Christ,  might  g^low  for  the  illumination  of  the  world.^ 

A  glorious  ministry ;  but  what  weak  ministers !  Like  tho  torches  hid  in  Gideon's 
pitchers,  their  treasure  of  light  was  in  earthen  vessels,^  that  the  glory  of  their  victory 
over  the  world  and  the  world's  idolatries  might  be  God's,  not  theirs.  This  was  why 
they  were  at  once  weak  and  strong— weak  in  themselves,  strong  in  God — "in  every- 
thing being  troubled,  yet  not  cru&ed;  perplexed,  but  not  in  de^ir;  persecuted, 
but  not  forsaken ;  flung  down,  but  not  destroyed ;  always  carrying  about  in  our 
body  tiie  putting  to  deatii  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Chnst,  in  order  that  also  Uie  life  of  Jesus 
may  be  manifested  in  our  body.  For  we,  living  as  we  are,  are  ever  being  handed 
over  to  death  for  Jesus'  sake,  in  order  that  the  life  of  Jesus  also  may  be  manifested 
in  our  mortel  flesh.  So  that  death  is  working  in  us — seeing  that  £)r  Christ's  sake 
and  for  your  sakes  we  die  daily — but  life  in  you.  The  trials  are  mainly  ours ;  the 
blessings  yours.  Yet  we  know  that  this  daily  death  of  ours  shall  be  followed  by  a 
resurrection.    Ho  who  raised  Christ  shall  also  raise  us  from  the  daily  death  of  our 

1  lU.  7.  The  word  "  tiU  "  in  tho  E.  V.  of  Ex.  xzxiv.  83  seems  to  be  a  mistake  for  *'  when.**  He 
pat  on  the  reil,  not  to  dim  the  splendonr  while  he  spoke*  bat  (so  8t.  Paul  hers  implies)  to  veil  the 
evanesoence  when  be  had  ended  his  words— xarofyyovfuu  (1  Cor.  i.  28 ;  iL  0 ;  vi.  IS  ;  xllL  8,  11 ; 
zv.  24— twenty-two  times  in  this  group  of  Epistles). 

*  iiL  10, 11,  ov  M6$«uncu  ih  6t6o(aa-ii.4vw  iv  rovry  t^  fi/p<«* 

*  ill.  16,  hnorpvffn    •    •    .    wvpuupciTnu. 

*  iU.  18,  Karonrptioiuvoi,  Chrysostom,  &C.,  make  it  mean  "reflecting,"  but  there  seems  to  be 
no  instance  of  that  sense. 

*  iv.  9.  Cf.  1  Cor.  iv.  6.  Hence  the  prominence  of  the  word  ^avtp6ti  in  this  Epistle  (U.  14 ; 
UL  S ;  iv.  10 ;  v.  10, 11 ;  rii  12 ;  xt  6). 

*  Cf.  John  xiy.  80 ;  Eph.  iL  2.    «' Orandis  sed  horribUis  descrlptio  Satanae  "  (Dengel). 
T  iil.  4-iv.  «. 

*  Hewasa(rKffvoc{icXoYiitUctBiz.l5Xbattbe^M9efwaslt8elf&aTp^ieiror.  "Lovaad'cleaioDe'* 
(Dante,  In/.  IL  28). 
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afflicted  livesi  and  from  the  death  in  which  they  end,  and  shall  present  us,  with  you, 
to  God's  glory,  hy  the  increase  of  grace  and  more  ahundant  increase  of  thanksgiving. 
For  this  reason  we  do  not  play  the  coward,  hut  even  if  our  outward  man  is  being 
destroyed,  ^et  the  inward  man  is  being  renewed  day  by  day.  For  the  lightness  of 
our  immediate  affliction  is  working  out  for  us,  in  increasing  excess,  an  eternal  weight 
of  glory,  since  our  eyes  are  fixed  not  on  the  visible,  but  on  the  invisible;  for  the 
things  visible  are  transient,  but  the  things  invisible  are  eternal.'  The  tents  of  our 
earthly  bodies  shall  be  done  away,  but  then  we  shall  have  an  eternal  building.  We 
groan,  we  are  burdened  in  this  tent  of  flesh,'  we  long  to  put  on  over  it,  as  a  robe, 
our  house  from  heaven — if,  as  I  assume,  we  shall  not  indeed  be  found  bodiless^ — that 
the  mortal  mav  be  swallowed  up  by  life.*  And  God,  who  wrought  us  for  this  end, 
has  given  us  the  earnest  of  His  Spirit  that  it  shall  be  so.  Hence,  since  we  walk  by 
faith,  death  itself  has  for  us  lost  all  terrors ;  it  wiU  be  but  an  admission  into  the 
nearer  presence  of  our  Lord.  To  please  Him  is  our  sole  ambition,  because  we  shall 
each  stand  before  His  tribunal  to  receive  the  things  done  by  the  body ; — ^to  be  paid 
in  kind  for  our  goo.i  and  evil,  not  by  arbitrarjr  infliction,  but  by  natural  result.' 
This  is  our  awful  belitf ,  and  we  strive  to  make  it  yours.'  To  Goai  our  sincerity  is 
manifest  already,  and  we  hope  that  it  wiU  be  to  your  consciences,  since  we  teU  you 
all  this  not  by  way  of  commending  ourselves,  but  that  you  may  have  something  of 
which  to  boast  about  us  against  those  whose  boasts  are  but  of  superficial  things.  'A&y 
call  us  mad,^— well,  if  so,  it  is  for  God ;  or  if  we  be  sober-minded,  it  is  for  you.'  Our 
one  constraining  motive  is  Chiist^s  love.  Since  He  died  for  all,  all  in  His  death  died 
to  sin,  and  therefore  the  reason  of  His  death  was  that  we  may  not  live  to  ourselves, 
but  to  Him  who  died  and  rose  again  for  us.  From  hencefcnrth,  then,  we  recognise 
no  relation  to  Him  which  is  not  purely  spiritual.  Your  Jerusalem  emissaries  boast 
that  they  know  the  living  Christ ;  and  in  consequence  maintain  their  superiority  to 
us.  If  we  ever  recognised  any  such  daim— if  we  ever  relied  on  having  seen  the 
living  Christ — ^we  renounce  all  such  views  from  this  moment. ^°  'He  who  is  in  Christ 
is  a  new  creation ;  the  old  things  are  passed  away ;  lo !  all  things  have  become  new.' 
It  is  the  spiritual  Christ,  the  glorified  Christ — ^whom  God  made  to  be  sin  f  ot  ub— ia 

>  "God  exhibits  death  in  the  Uving,  Ufe  in  the  dying"  (Alford). 
»  Cf.  Plat  Phaedo,  79. 

*  Wisd.  ix.  15,  "  the  earthly  tabernacle  (ycw^  ajr^KOf)  weigheth  down  the  mind." 

«  T.  8.  So  I  nnderatand  this  difflcolt  clause.  It  seema  to  imply  some  condition  which  Is  not 
that  of  disembodied  spirits,  between  the  death  of  the  mortal  and  the  reception  of  the  resurroctioik 
body  (cf.  Hdt.  v.  92 ;  Thuc.  iii.  68). 

»  Again,  notice  the  strange  confusion  of  metaphors.  It  is  only  the  very  greatest  writers  who  can 
ventnre  to  write  thus ;  only  those  whose  thoughts  are  like  a  flame,  that  cracks  the  enclosing  lamp  of 
language  that  it  may  emit  more  heat  and  light. 

*  It  is  not  easv  to  see  the  exact  correlation  between  the  judicial  process  of  result  according  to 
good  and  evil  conduct—  even  as  regards  saints— and  that  free  absolute  justification  by  faith  in  Christ, 
that  complete  foigiveness  of  sins,  and  tearing  np  of  the  bond  which  is  against  us,  on  which  8t.  Paul 
dwells  in  v.  19,  21 ;  Rom.  iiL  25 ;  Col  it  14.  But  faith  is  as  little  troubled  by  unsolved  antinomies 
in  the  kingdom  of  grace  as  in  that  of  nature  (see  infra,  Excursus  XXI.,  p.  732). 

7  V.  11.  So  Chrysostom,  &ci,  but  it  is  one  of  the  many  veraes  in  this  Epistle  about  which  no 
absolute  certainty  is  attainable.  It  may  mean  "knowing  that  the  fear  of  God  (timortm  Domini,  Vulg.) 
Is  the  principle  of  my  own  life,  I  try  to  persuAde  you  of  this  truth  ;  that  it  it  so  God  knows  already. 

*  Cf.  Ads  xxvi.  24. 

*  "  My  revelations,  ecstacies,  glossolaly,  are  phases  of  intercourse  of  my  soul  with  God ;  my 
practical  sense  and  tact  are  for  you." 

10  2  Cor.  y.  16.  lnh  rov  vw.  In  GaL  i  15, 16,  St.  PaiU  has  said  that  "it  pleased  God  to  reveal  Hif 
Son  in  him,"  and  in  his  view  "  the  entire,  absolute  importance  of  Chiistianity  resided  in  the  person 
of  Christ  God  had  disclosed  to  him  as  the  Son  of  God  that  Jesus  whom  he  had  opposed  as  a  Cats* 
Messiah.  But  the  resurrection  had  elevated  his  historic  Christ  far  above  a  Jewish  Messiah  (1  Cor. 
XV.  8X  The  death  of  Christ  had  severed  His  connexion  with  mere  national  elements,  and  He  was 
then  manifested  in  the  universal  and  spiritual  sphere  in  which  all  absolute  importance  of  Judaism 
was  obliterated.  St  Paul  here  says  thiat  since  he  began  to  live  for  Christ,  who  died  and  rose,  Jesus 
is  no  longer  for  him  a  Messiah  after  the  flesh.  That  conception  of  Him  is  now  purged  of  all  sensuous. 
Judaic,  personal  limitations,  and  Christ  becomes  not  only  one  who  lived  and  died  in  Judasa,  but  who 
lives  ana  reigns  in  the  heart  of  every  Christian  on  the  absolute  principle  of  the  spiritual  life."  (Baur, 
Paul,  it  126.1  When  Paul  had  once  shaken  himself  ft«e,  first  firom  his  unconverted  Pharisaism,  then 
firom  the  Judeeo-Christian  stage  of  his  earlier  convictions,  he  grasped  the  truth  that  the  risen  and  as- 
cended Lordof  all  dwaifbd  and  shamed  the  notion  of  all  meie  local,  and  flunUj,  and  national  restrio- 
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whom  Qod  reconciled  tlie  world  unto  Himself,  not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto 
thom — ^whom  we  preach ;  and  our  ministry  is  the  Ministry  of  Beconciliation  which 
God  entrusted  to  us,  and  in  virtue  of  which  we,  as  ambassadors  on  Christ's  behalf, 
entreat  you  to  be  reconciled  to  God.  <  Him  who  knew  not  sin  He  made  sin  on  oiur 
behalf,  that  we  may  become  the  righteousness  of  €k>d  in  Him.* '  As  His  fellow- 
workers  we  entreat  you,  then,  not  to  render  nuU  the  acceptance  of  His  grace  in  this 
the  day  of  salvation,  and  that  this  our  ministry  may  not  be  blamed,  we  give  no 
leptimate  cause  of  offence  in  anything^  but  in  everything  commend  ourselves'  as 
mmisters  of  Gkxi  *^  in  much  endurance,  m  tribulations,  in  necessities,  in  pressure  of 
circumstance,  in  blows,  in  prisons,  in  tumults,  in  toils,  in  spells  of  sleeplessness,  in 
fastings,  in  pureness,  in  knowledge,  in  long-suffering,  in  kindness,  in  the  Holy 
Spirit,  in  love  unfeigned,  in  the  word  of  truth,  in  the  power  of  God,  by  the  arms  of 
righteousness  on  the  right  and  left,  by  glor^  and  dishonour,  by  ill  report  and  good 
report ;  as  deceivers  and  yet  true,  as  being  ignored  and  yet  recogniseo,  as  dying  and 
behold  we  live,  as  being  chastened  yet  not  b^n^  slain,  as  being  grieved  and  yet  re- 
joicing, as  paupers  yet  enriching  many,  as  havmg  nothing  yet  as  having  all  things 
m  full  possession."' 

He  may  well  appeal  to  this  outburst  of  impassioned  eloquence  as  a  proof  that  his 
month  is  open  and  his  heart  enlarged  towards  them,  and  as  the  ground  of  entreaty 
that,  instead  of  their  narrow  jealousies  and  suspicions,  they  would,  as  sons,  love  him 
with  the  same  large-heartodness,  and  so  repay  him  in  kind,  and  separate  themselves 
from  their  incongruous  yoke-fellowship  with  unbeliefs — the  unnatural  participations, 
symphonies,  agreements  of  righteousness  and  light  with  lawlessness  and  darkness, 
of  Cnristwith  worthlessness,*  of  Gbd's  temple  with  idols,  which  foifeited  the  glorious 
promises  of  Gk>d.*  Let  them  cleanse  themselves  from  these  corruptions  from  within 
and  from  without.  And  then,  to  clench  all  that  he  has  said,  and  for  the  present  to 
conclude  the  subject,  he  cries,  *Beceive  us !  we  wronged  nobody,  ruined  nobody,  de- 
frauded nobody — such  charges  against  us  are  simply  false.  I  oo  not  allude  to  them 
to  condemn  you.  I  have  said  already  that  you  are  in  my  heart  to  die  together  and 
live  together.  I  speak  thus  boldljr  because  of  the  consolation  and  superabundant 
joy — in  the  midst  of  all  the  tribulations — which  came  on  me  in  Macedonia  with  over- 
whelming intensity — without,  battles ;  within,  fears.  But  Gk}d,  who  consoleth  the 
humble,  7  consoled  us  by  the  coming  of  Titus,  and  the  good  news  about  your  reception 
of  my  letter,  and  the  yearning  for  me,  and  the  lamentation,  and  the  zeal  which  it 
awoke  on  my  behalf.  At  one  time  I  regretted  that  I  had  written  it,  but,  though  it 
pained  you,  I  regret  it  no  longer,  because  the  pain  was  a  holy  and  a  healing  pain, 
which  awoke  earnestness  in  you— self-defence  and  indignation  against  wrong,  and  a 
fear  and  yearning  towards  me,  and  zeal  for  Gk)d,  and  punishment  of  the  offender. 
It  was  not  to  take  either  one  side  or  the  other  in  the  quarrel  that  I  wrote  to  you,  but 
that  your  allegiance  and  love  to  me  might  be  manifested  to  yourselves^  before  GU>d. 
I  did  not  care  for  those  people — their  offence  and  quarrel.  I  cared  only  for  you. 
And  you  stood  the  test.  You  justified  all  that  I  had  boasted  to  Titus  about  you, 
and  the  respect  and  submission  with  which  you  received  him  have  inspired  me  with 

^  The  meuUng  of  this  verse  will  be  bronght  out  infin^  n,  472,  $eq, 

*  The  reader  will  observe  how  mach  the  mention  of  the  ovvrarucol  tm^TokaX  has  dominated 
thronghont  this  mt^Jostic  self-defence.  The  statement  of  the  nature  and  method  of  His  ministry  U 
the  only  commendatory  letter  which  to  them,  at  least,  Fanl  will  deign  to  use.  Yet  in  making  a  self- 
defence  so  utterly  distasteful  to  him,  observe  how  noble  and  etenuu  are  the  thoughts  on  which  he 
dwells,  and  the  principles  upon  which  he  insists.  • 

»  ir.  7-Yi.  10. 

*  An  allosion  to  the  "  diverse  kinds,**  and  ox  and  ass  plou^ng  together  (Lev.  six.  10 ;  Deat 
xxii.  10).  I  am  nnable  to  ace  so  strongly  as  others  the  digressive  and  parenthetic  character  of  \i. 
U-vli.  L 

*  vi.  15.  fitXiap,  Belial  is  not  originally  a  proper  name  (Prov.  vi  12,  "a  naughty  person "  is 
Adam  belial) ;  and  this  is  why  there  was  no  worship  of  Belial. 

*  These  are  given  (vi.  18)  in  "a  mosaic  of  citations"  from  2  Sam.  viL  14, 8;  Is.  xliii.  0  (Plumptrc) ; 
perhaps,  howeveiv  St.  Paul  had  in  his  mind  als ^  Jer.  xxxi.  3—33 ;  Exek.  zxxvL  88. 

7  Cf.  X.  1.    He  tonehingly  accepts  the  term  applied  to  him. 

*  viL  18.    The  reading  seems  to  be  f'ny  9v^v6iiy  v/imv  tiiv  Mp  l^iStv  irp6i  vfi«f.    (C,  E,  J,  H.) 
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deep  joy  on  hia  account,  and  him  with  a  deep  affection  for  yon.    I  rejoice,  then, 
that  in  everything  I  am  in  good  heart  about  you.'  > 

He  proceeds  to  give  them  a  proof  of  it.  The  churches  of  Macedonia  lie  tells  them, 
poor  as  they  are,'  afflicted  as  they  are,  yet  with  a  spontaneous  liberality,  absolute 
self-devotion,  and  affectionate  entiLusiasm  for  his  wishes,  giving  themselves  first  to 
Qod  beyond  his  hopes,  had  not  only  subscribed  largely  to  the  collection  for  the  saints, 
but  had  entreated  him  to  take  part  in  its  management.  Encouraged  hy  \his,  he  had 
asked  Titus  to  finish  the  arrangement  of  this  matter  with  the  rest  of  ms  good  work 
among  them.  As  they  abounded  in  so  many  gifts  and  graces,  let  them  abound  in 
this.  He  did  not  want  to  order  them,  he  only  told  them  what  others  had  done,  and 
asked  (not  on  his  own  behalf)  a  proof  of  their  love,  even  as  Christ  had  set  them  the 
example  of  enriching  others  by  His  ownpoverty.  They  had  begun  the  collection 
first,  out  Macedonia  had  fini^cd  it.  Tncy  need  not  give  more  than  they  could 
afford,  for  Gk>d  looked  not  to  the  gift,  but  to  the  spirit  of  the  giver.  Nor  did  he 
wish  to  pauperise  them  in  order  to  set  others  at  ease,  but  only  to  establish  between 
Jewish  and  Gtentile  churches  a  reciprocity  of  aid  in  time  of  need.  Titus  had  gladly 
accepted  the  commission,  and  with  him  he  sent  the  brother,  whose  praise  in  the 
€k)8pel  is  known  in  all  the  churches,  and  who  has  been  specially  elected  by  the 
churches  to  this  office;  since  so  great  was  Paul's  determination  to  give  not  tho 
slightest  handle  to  mean  insinuations,  tiiat  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
money  himself.*  With  Titus  and  this  brother  he  sent  a  third,  whose  earnestness  had 
been  often  tested  in  many  circumstances,  and  who  was  now  specially  stimulated  by 
his  confidence  in  tho  Corinthians.  If  they  wanted  to  know  anything  about  these 
three  visitors,  Titus  was  his  partner  and  fellow- worker  towards  them ;  the  other  two 
brethren  were  delegates  of  the  chiirches,^  the  glory  of  Christ.  Let  the  Corinthians 
give  a  proof  of  their  love,  and  a  justification  to  all  churches  of  his  boasting  about 
them.  As  to  the  general  desirability  of  the  collection  he  surely  need  say  nothing. 
He  had  been  boasting  of  their  zeal,  and  had  told  the  Macedonian  churches  that  the 
Achaians  had  been  ready  a  year  ago.  In  this  there  was  some  reason  to  fear  that  he 
had  been  in  error,  having  mistaken  their  ready  professions  for  actual  accomplish- 
ment. He  had  therefore  sent  on  these  brethren,  lest,  if  Macedonians  came  with  him 
on  his  arrival,  and  found  them  unprepared,  he — to  say  nothing  of  them — should  bo 
ashamed  of  a  boast  which  would  turn  out  to  be  false.  He  euiorts  them,  therefore, 
to  willing  liberality,  trusting  that  God  would  reward  them.  Let  them  give  benefi- 
cently, not  grudgingly.  **  But  (noticoj  this—He  who  soweth  sparingly,  sparingly 
also  shall  reap,  and  he  who  soweth  witn  blessings,  with  blessings."*  "  And  Goa  is 
able  to  make  all  grace  abound  towards  you,  that  in  everything,  always,  having  all 
sufficiency,  ye  may  abound  to  every  gooa  work.**  And  this  cofiection  was  not  only 
for  the  aid  of  the  saints,  but  also  for  the  glory  of  God  by  the  thanksgiving  to  Him, 
and  prayer  for  them  which  it  called  forth.  The  recipients  would  glorify  God  for  it 
as  a  sign  of  genuine  religion,  and  would  yearn  towards  them  in  love,  because  of  the 
grace  of  God  abounding  in  them.  **  Thanks,"  he  says,  identifying  himself  with  the 
feelings  of  the  grateful  recipients — **  thanks  to  God  for  His  unsp(^tkable  gift."* 

At  this  point  the  whole  tone  of  the  Epistle  changes— changes  so  com- 
pletely that,  in  this  section  of  it  (x.  i. — xiii.  10),  many  have  not  only  seen  -an 
entirely  separate  letter,  but  hare  even  with  much  plausibility  identified  it 

>  tL  11— vlL  16.  ^  . 

s  Dean  Stanley  refen  to  Arnold,  Kom.  Commonwealth^  it.  382. 

»  vllL  20 (cf.  Prov.  lil.  S,  LXX.),  aSpori)f,  lit.  "ripeness."  These  hofxtx  legomena  occur  ireelv  in 
Paul's  nnquestioned  Eristics.  He  readily  took  up  new  words.  He  may.  tor  instance,  have  piciced 
lip  the  word  iinYoprfy»¥  (first  nsod  in  iz.  10,  and  then  in  Oal.  iii.  6 ;  Col.  il  19 :  Eph.  iv.  16)  at 
Athens.    It  is  unknown  to  the  LXX.  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  only  found  in  Eccfiis.  xxv.  22. 

♦  Lit.  "apostles."  but  here  In  Its  untcchnlcal  sense  of  "authorised  delegates."  Who  these  two 
brethren  were  is  quite  uncertain ;— perhaps  Luke  and  Trophimns. 

•  ix.  6,  iw'  (vAoviotf,  i.<.,  in  a  large,  gracious,  Hbcml  s^pirit  (Prov.  xl.  21 ;  xxli.  9V 

•  Till.  1-ix.  w: 
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with  thai  stem  missive  alluded  to  in  Til  8 — 12,  which  caused  the  Corinthians 
so  much  pain,  and  stirred  them  np  to  such  vigorons  exertion,  which  is  nsnally 
identified  with  the  first  extant  Epistle.^  It  is  diffienlt  to  accept  any  such 
hypothesis  in  the  teeth  of  the  evidence  of  all  manuscripts ;  and  when  we 
remember  the  perpetual  interchange  of  news  between  different  Churches,  it 
is  a  much  simpler  and  more  natural  supposition  tliat,  as  the  first  part  of  the 
letter  had  been  written  while  he  was  in  anxiety  about  them,  and  the  second 
after  his  mind  had  been  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  Titus,  so  this  third  part  of 
the  letter  was  written  after  the  arrival  of  some  other  messenger,  who  bore 
the  disastrous  tidings  that  some  teacher  had  come  from  Jerusalem  whose 
opposition  to  St.  Paul  had  been  more  marked  and  more  unscrupulous  than  any 
with  which  he  had  yet  been  obliged  to  deaL  However  that  may  be,  certain  it 
is  that  these  chapters  are  written  in  a  very  different  mood  from  the  former.^ 
There  is  in  them  none  of  the  tender  effusiveness  and  earnest  praise  which  we 
have  been  hearing,  but  a  tone  of  suppressed  indignation,  in  which  tenderness, 
struggliug  with  bitter  irony,  in  some  places  renders  the  language  laboured 
and  obscure,'  like  the  words  of  one  who  with  difficulty  restrains  himself  from 
saying  all  that  his  emotion  might  suggesi  Yet  it  is  deeply  interesting  to 
observe  that  "  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ "  reigns  throughout  all 
this  irony,  and  he  utters  no  word  of  malediction  like  those  of  the  Psalmists. 
And  there  is  also  a  tone  of  commanding  authority,  which  the  writer  is  driven 
to  assume  as  a  last  resource,  since  all  forbearance  has  been  so  grievously  mis* 
understood.  Some  among  them~one  person  in  particular  * — had  been  passing 
their  censures  and  criticisms  on  St.  Paul  very  freely,  saying  that  his 
person  was  mean;^  that  he  was  untutored  in  speech;^  that  he  was  only 
bold  in  letters,  and  at  a  distance;  that  he  walked  "according  to  the 
flesh ; " '  that  he  was  certainly  a  weakling,  and  probably  a  madman.* 
They  had  been  urging  their  own  near  connexion  with  Christ  as  a  sub- 
ject of  self -conmiendation ;  *  had  been  preaching  another  Jesus,  and  a 
different  Gospel,  and  imparting  a  different  spirit ;^^  had  been  boasting  im- 
measurably of  their  superiority,  though  they  were  thrusting  themselves  into 

>  If  aucli  a  ropposition  were  at  all  probable,  we  should  rather  infer  from  xii.  18  that 
this  section  was  an  Epistle  written  after  the  mission  of  Titus  and  the  brother  alluded  to 
in  viii  18.    But  the  su^xestion  in  the  text  seems  to  me  to  meet  most  of  the  difficulties. 

s  A  change  of  tone  of  an  analogous  character— from  a  more  distant  and  respectful 
to  a  more  stem  and  authoritative  style— is  observable  in  Bom.  xiv.,  xv.  {v.  infra,  p.  450). 
8o  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  apologetic  and  the  aggressive  part  of  Demos- 
thenes, De  Carcnd  (Hug).  Semler  was  the  first  to  suggest  that  this  Epistle  was  an 
amalgamation  of  tluee,  which  is  also  the  view  of  Weisse.  The  Airrbt  M  cyM  IlavAof  of  x.  1 
(cf.  GaL  V.  2 ;  Eph.  iii.  1 ;  Fhilem.  19)  at  once  marks  the  change. 

»  Theodoret  sajs  of  x.  12—18  that  St.  Paul  wrote  it  obscurely  (cwro^)  from  a  desire 
not  to  expose  the  offenders  too  plainly. 

«  X.  2,  mwr:  7.«:rKW«otecrJavTY:  10, ^i|n,  "says he:"  11,  & rocovrot :  12»  n^  :  1^ 
4  javrW  gvytoTwr  t  xi  4,  &  ^x^f^o^* 

»x,l,10.  •xi.6. 

7  X.  2,  Kara  vapxa,  t.f.,  with  mere  earthly  motives ;  that  he  was  timid,  compliusnnti 
Inconsistent,  self-seddng. 

•  xL  16, 17, 19.    Compare  the  blunt  "Thou  art  mad,  Paul P  of  Festua. 

•  x,7. 

^  zi«  4|  <AAor  *}n99w    ,    .    •    fr«poy  vrtJ^fM    •    •    •    tvcyy.VUar  <r«p«r. 
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spheres  of  work  in  whicli  they  had  not  laboured;  ^  and  by  whiepered  seduc- 
tions had  been  beguiling  the  Corinthians  £rom  the  simplicity  of  their  original 
faith.'  In  contrast  to  the  self -siqiporting  toils  and  forbearance  of  St.  Paul, 
these  men  and  their  coryphaeus  had  maintained  their  claim  to  Apostolic 
authority  by  an  insolence,  rapacity,  and  yiolence,'  which  made  Paul  ironically 
remark  that  his  weakness  in  having  any  consideration  for  his  converts,  instead 
of  lording  it  over  them,  had  been  a  disgrace  to  him.  And,  strange  to  say, 
the  ministry  and  doctrine  of  this  person  and  his  clique  had  awakened  a  distinct 
echo  in  the  hearts  of  the  unstable  Corinthians.  They  had  taken  them  at  their 
own  estimate ;  had  been  dazzled  by  their  outrageous  pretensions ;  benumbed 
by  the  "torpedo-touch "  of  their  avarice;  and  confirmed  in  a  bold  disregard 
for  the  wishes  and  regulations  of  their  true  Teacher.^ 

It  is  at  those  intruders  that  St.  Paul  hurls  his  indignant,  ironical,  unanswerable 
apology.  "Mean  as  he  was  of  aspect,''*  he  entreats  them  by  the  gentleness  and 
mildness  of  Christ  that  when  he  came  he  might  not  be  forced  to  show  that  if  "  he 
walked  after  the  flesh,*'  at  an^  rate  the  weapons  he  wielded  were  not  after  the  flesh, 
but  strong  enough  to  humble  msolcnce,  and  punish  disobedience,  and  rase  the  strong- 
holds of  opposition,  and  take  captive  eve^  thought  into  the  obedience  of  CSuist 
Did  they  judge  by  outward  appearance  P  They  should  find  that  he  was  as  near  to 
Christ  as  any  member  of  the  party  that  used  ms  name.  Thev  should  find  that  his 
personal  action,  founded  on  a  power  of  which  he  well  might  boast,  but  which  God 
had  given  him  for  their  edification,  not  for  destruction,  could  be  as  weighty  and 
powerful,  as  calculated  to  terrify  them,  as  his  letters.*  He  would  not,  indeed,  venture 
to  enter  with  them  into  the  mean  arena  of  personal  comparisons,?  which  proved  the 
unwisdom  of  his  opponents ;  nor  would  he  miitate  them  in  stretching  his  boasts  to 
an  illimitable  extent.  Ho  would  confine  these  boasts  to  the  range  of  the  measuring- 
line  which  Gkxl  had  given  him,  and  which  was  quite  large  enough  without  any  over- 
straining to  reach  to  them,  even  as  His  Gk>spel  had  first  reached  them ;  for,  unlike 
his  opponents,  he  was  not  exercising  these  boasts  in  spheres  of  labour  not  lus  own, 
but  had  hope  that,  as  their  faith  enlarged,  he  would  be  still  more  highly  esteemed, 
and  the  limit  of  his  work  extended  to  yet  wider  and  untried  regions.  Let  the  boaster 
then  boast  in  the  Lord,  since  the  test  of  a  right  to  boast  was  not  in  self -commenda- 
tion, but  in  the  commendation  of  the  Lord.s 

He  entreats  them  to  bear  with  him,  just  a  little,  in  this  folly — nay,  he  is  sure  they 
do  80.9  He  feels  for  them  a  godly  jealousy,  desiring  to  present  thorn  as  a  chaste 
virgin  to  Christ,  but  fearful  lest  they  should  be  seducS  from  their  simplicity  as  the 
serpent  beguiled  Eve.  It  would  have  boon  easy  for  them  (it  appears^  to  tolerate  this 
new  preacher  10  if  he  is  preaching  another  Jesus,  a  different  spint,  a  different  gospel; 
but  he  professes  to  preach  the  tamef  and  such  being  the  case  he  had  no  more 

»  X.  15.  «  xi.  3.  »  xl  20,  21.  •  x.  18 ;  xi.  8,  20 ;  x».  13,14. 

*  Hanv  of  these  expressions,  as  St.  Chrysostom  saw,  are  qnotntlons  of  the  sneers  of  his  oppo- 
nents— Kar  ctpcdMiav  ^>ii<ri  ri  eKtivfuv  ^cyy6fievo$.  For  traces  of  similar  irony,  see  1  Oor.  ir.  S— 11 ; 
tL  3—8 ;  ix.  1—10 ;  xv.  6. 

*  X.  1—11.  This  comparison  of  his  letters  and  his  personal  condact  (ver.  10)  is  quoted  ttom  the 
Jerusalem  emissary  U^triv,  "  he  says ;"  7,  tk  ;  11,  rowvroc). 

7  X.  12,  cvKpiMu  ^  myKflivai,  an  untrimslatahle  paronomasia. 

•  X.  12—18.  The  haunting  word  Is,  as  in  so  many  parts  of  the  Epistle,  "boast"  und  "commen- 
dation- (ilL  1 ;  Iv.  2;  V.  12;  x.  12, 16, 17, 18;  xL  10,  12, 18,  80 ;  xii.  1,  6,  6,  11),  with  especial  refoi^ 
enco  to  the  commendatory  lettera.  It  was  an  easy  thing,  he  hints,  for  these  Judaiaers  to  come 
comfortably  with  "letters"  from  Jerusalem  to  Corinth,  and  there  be  supported  by  admiring 
adherents  whom  hit  toils  had  converted  ;  a  very  different  thing  to  traverse  the  world  as  a  friendless 
missionary,  and  bow  the  seed  of  the  Gospel  in  virgin  soli 

•  xi.  1,  ixiKoSv  n  .  .  .  oAAcl  xal.  This  Epistle  is  characterised  by  haunting  words,  and  the 
key-words  of  this  chapter  are  avixoyLa%  (1,  4, 19^  20)  and  S^fmv  0*  10, 17, 19,  21 ;  xit  0,  11).  Dr. 
Pluroptre  sees  ia  this  ik*^  echo  of  some  taunt  which  Titus  had  reported— " His  foUy  is  becoming 
Intolerable." 

^®  xL  4,  6  tp)^^6|k€vot, 
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authority  than  Paol,  who  claimed  that  he  had  in  no  respect  fallen  short  of  the  most 
supcr-apostolic  Apoatles-i  A  mere  laic  in  eloquence  he  might  he,  hut  there  was  at 
Any  rate  no  defect  in  his  knowledge ;  and  the  proof  of  this  as  regards  them  was 
ohvious  in  everything  among  all  men,'  unless,  indeed,  he  had  transgressed  hy  humi- 
liating himself  for  their  exaltation  hy  preaching  to  them  gratuitously.  Other 
Churdies  he  plundered,  preaching  to  the  Corinthian,  and  hcing  paid  his  wages  hy 
others.  And  though  he  was  in  positive  want  while  among  them,  he  did  not  henumb 
them  with  his  exactions,  as  though  he  wore  some  gymnotus,  but  was  helped  by 
Macedonians,  and  kept  and  would  keep  himself  from  laying  any  burden  whatever 
on  them.  ThsA  boast  no  ono  should  obstruct,*  not  fGod  knows)  because  he  did  not 
love  them,  but  because  he  would  cut  o£E  the  handle  irom  those  who  wanted  a  handle, 
and  that,  in  this  topic  of  boasting,  he  and  his  opponents  might  be  on  equal  grounds. 
The  last  remark  is  a  keen  sarcasm,  since,  if  they  charged  Paul  with  taking  money, 
they  charged  him  with  the  very  thing  which  he  did  mt  do,  and  which  they  did* 
''For  such,**  he  adds  with  passionate  severity,  ''are  false  Apostles,  deceitful  workerSf 
transforming  themselves  into  Apostles  of  Christ ;  nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  for 
Satan  himself  transforms  himself  into  an  angel  of  light.*  It  is  no  great  thing  then, 
if  also  His  ministers  transform  themselves  as  ministers  of  righteousness,  whose  end 
shall  be  according  to  their  works.  Again  I  say.  Let  no  one  think  me  a  fool ;  or,  if 
you  do,  receive  me  even  as  you  would  receive  a  fool,  that  I  too,  as  well  as  they,  may 
boast  a  little.*'  He  claims  nothing  lofty  or  sacred  or  spiritual  for  this  determined 
boasting.  It  was  a  folly,  but  not  one  of  his  own  choosing.  Since  many  adopted 
this  worldly  style  of  boasting,  he  would  meet  them  with  their  own  weapons ;  and  the 
Corinthians,  since  they  were  so  wise,  would,  he  was  sure,  gladly  tolerate  mere  hann- 
leas  fools,  seeing  that  they  tolerated  people  much  more  objectionable — people  who 
enslaved,  devoured,^  took  them  in — people  who  assumed  the  most  arrogant  preten- 
sions— people  who  smote  them  in  the  faoe.^  "  Of  course  all  this  is  to  my  discredit, 
it  ^ows  how  wei^  I  was  in  not  adopting  a  similar  line  of  conduct.  Yet,  speaking 
in  this  foolish  way,  I  possess  every  qualification  which  inroires  them  with  this 
audacity.  I,  like  them,  am  a  Hebrew,  an  Israelite,  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  ;^  I  am 
not  only,  as  they  claim  to  be,  a  minister  of  Christ,  but  (I  am  speaking  in  downright 
madness)  something  more."  And  then  follows  the  most  marvellous  fragment  ever 
written  of  any  biography ;  a  fragment  beside  which  the  most  imperilled  lives  of  the 
most  suffering  saints  shrink  into  insignificance,  and  which  shows  us  how  fractional 
at  the  best  is  our  knowledge  of  the  details  of  St.  Paul's  life — "in  toils  more 
abundantly,  in  stripes  above  measure,  in  prisons  more  abundantly,  in  deaths  oft ;  of 
the  Jews  five  times  received  I  forty  stripes  save  one ;  thrice  was  I  beaten  with' rods; 
once  was  I  stoned ;  thrice  I  suffered  shipwreck ;  a  night  and  day  have  I  spent  in 
the  deep;'  in  joumeyings  often ;   in  perils  of  rivers,  in  perils  of  robbers,  in  perils 

»  xl.  5.  Twr  vvcpXioy  '\wo9r6XMv,  literally  "  the  extra-snper  AposUct."  There  Is  undoubtedly 
a  teuM  of  indignation  in  the  use,  twice  over,  of  this  stnnge  eolloqtdftlism ;  bnt  it  ia  aimed,  not  at  the 
Twelve,  with  whom  St.  TvoI'b  relations  were  always  coorteons  and  resnectfUl,  but  at  the  extravagant 
and  pnrely  human  claims  (mere  superiority,  Kari.  aipita)  asserted  for  tuem  by  these  emissaries.  He 
oomMres  nlmself  with  than  in  knowledge  (xi.  5),  in  self-denial  about  support  (xi.  6 — 21),  in  privileges 
of  buth  (23X  in  labours  and  perils  (23— ;»),  in  the  fact  that  his  weakness  resulted  fh>m  pre-eminent 
revelations  (xii.  1—10),  and  in  the  supernatural  signs  of  Apostleship  (xiL  11,  12). 

s  xi.  0.  If  ^«v«pw^ayTc«  (h.  B,  F,  G)  be  the  right  reading,  it  means  ''manifesting  it  (ie.,  know- 
hdge)  to  you  in  eveiything  among  all." 

<xi.l0.2c9fp«yii<rtT«u. 

*  How  lona  this  vile  calumny  continued  may  be  seen  in  the  identification  of  him  with  Simon 
llagns  in  the  Clementines. 

*  This  incidentally  alludes  to  a  Hagadah  respecting  Job  i.  6,  or  the  angel  who  wrestled  with 
Jaeob  (Eisenmenger,  Entd.  Judenth.  i.  846). 

*  It  is  veiy  probable  that  the  Claudian  fkmine  had  made  many  needy  Jewish  Christians  fkrom 
Jenisalem  go  us  round  of  the  Chiurches,  demanding  and  receiving  the  Chaluka. 

7  Cf.  1  Kings  xxii.  24 ;  Matt  v.  39 ;  Luke  xxii.  04 ;  Acts  xxiii.  2.  Even  teachers  could  act  thus. 
1  Tim.  ill  8 ;  lUus  i.  7. 

■  We  can  hardly  imagine  that  the  Ebionite  He  that  St.  Paul  was  a  Oentile,  who  had  got  himself 
eireiuncised  in  order  to  marry  the  High  Priest's  daughter,  had  as  yet  been  invented ;  yet  the  Tarsiaa 
birth  and  Roman  firanehlse  may  have  led  to  whispered  insinuations. 

'  Ki.xv.6(LXX.).  TheophylactiDokM  it  mean"  In  BythoB,"  A  place  noarl4y8tni,  after  the  stcnin^ 
^  B 
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from  mj  own  noe,  in  periU  from  CkniQes,  in  perils  in  the  city,  in  pciib  in  iha 
wildemem,  in  perils  in  the  sea,  in  perilsamong  faJbae  brethren ;  in  toil  and  wearinea, 
in  sleeplessness  often,  in  hxmger  and  thirst,  in  listings  often ;  besides  the  things 
additional  to  all  these,  the  care  which  daily  bceets  me,i  my  anxiety  for  all  the 
Chordies.  Who  is  weak,  and  I  share  not  ms  weakness  ?  who  is  made  to  stnmblo'^ 
and  I  do  not  bom  with  indigiMtion  ?  If  I  mu4t  boast,  I  will  boast  of  this,  the 
-weakness  to  which  I  allnded.  The  God  and  Father  oi  onr  Lord  Jesns  Christ,  who 
is  blesMd  for  erermore,  knoweth  that  I  am  not  lying.  In  Damascus  the  ethnaxx;h 
of  Aretas  the  king  was  guarding  the  city  of  tiie  Damascenes,  wishing  to  seize  me ; 
and  through  a  window  in  a  lai^e  bosket^  I  was  let  down  tiirongh  the  wall,  and 
escaped  his  hands."' 

Suoh  had  been  his  "  preparation  o#  fbebleness-/*  without  which  he  could  neither 
haT«  been  what  he  was,  nor  have  done  what  he  d^id.  Such  is  one  glimpse  of  a  life 
never  sinoe  eqmlled  in  self-devotion^  as  it  wa»  also  **  previoady  without  precedent 
in  the  history  of  the  world."  Heve  he  breaks  off  that  pari  of  the  subject.  Did  he 
intend  similarly  to  detail  a  serios^of  other  hair-breadth  escapes  ?  or  glancing  retro- 
spectively at  hi&pesils,  does  h»  end  witii  the  earliest  and  most  ignominious  ?  Or 
was  it  never  his  int/ention  to^  enter  into  such  a  namtive,  and  did  he  merely  mention 
the  instance  of  ignominious  escape  at  Daraasouss  so  revolting  to  the  natural  dignity 
ol  an  Oriental  and  a.  Babbi,  as  a  dimax  of  the  disgraces  he  had  borne  ?  We  cannot 
telL  At  that  point,  either  bsoause  he  was  intermpted,  or  because  his  mood  changed, 
or  because  it  occaraad  to  him  that  he  had  already  shown  his  ample  superiority  in  the 
<^  weakness-"  of  volantary  humiliation  to  even  the  most  **  super-apoatolic  Apostles,'* 
he  haiie  stops  short,  and  so  depi<ms  us  of  a  tale  inestimably  precious,  which  the 
whole  wtorid  might  have  mad  with  breathless  interest,  and  from  i^ch  it  mig^t 
have  learat  invalnable  lessons^  However  that  may  be,  he  suddenly  exclaims,  "  Of 
courae  it  is  not  expedient  £os  me  to  boast. '  I  will  come  to  visions  and  revelations 
of  the  Lord."  I  know  a  man  in  Christ  fourteen  years  ago  (whetiier  in  the  body  or 
out  of  the  body  *  1  know  not^  God  knows)  snatched  such  an  one  as  far  as  the  tiiird 
heaven.^  And  I  Imow  sach&man  (whether  in  the  body  or  apart  from  the  body  I 
know  notv  Godknow^  that  he  waa  snatched  into  Paradise,  and  heard  unspeakable 
utteranosii  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  man  to  speak.  Of  sueh  an  one  I  will  boast — 
but  of  myself  I  will  not  boast  except  in  those  weaknesses ;  for  even  should  I  wish 
to  boast  I  shall  not  be  a  fool ;  for  I  will  roeak  the  truth.  But  I  forbear  lest  any 
one  should  estimate  about  me  above  what  he  sees  me  to  be,  or  hears  at  all  from  me. 
And  to  psevant  my  ovev-audtation-  by  the  exoess  of  the  revelation,  there  wtas  given 
me  a  stake  in  the  flesh,*  a  messenger  of  Satan  to  buffet  me,  that  I  may  not  be 
0¥er*ezalted*  About  this- 1  thrice  besought  the  "Lord  tiiat  it  (or  he)  may  stand  off 
from  me^  And  Ha  has  said  to  me,  *  My  grace  sufficeth  thee ;  for  my  power  is 
perfected  in  weakness.*  Most  gladly  then  will  I  rather  boast  in  my  weaknesses  that 
th»  power  of  Christ  may  spread  a  tent  over  me  J  That  is  why  I  boast  in  weaknesses, 
insnltH,  neoesntias,  persecution%  djottossosy  for  Christ's  sake*  For  when  I  am  weak, 
then'  I  am  mighty.  I  have  become  a  fool  in  boasting.  You  compell^  me^  For  I 
ought  to  be  *  commended  *  by  you.  Fos  in  no  re^Kx^t  was  I  behind  the  *  out  and 
out  *  Afiostles^^  even  though  I  am.  nothing.    Certainly  the  signs  of  an  Apostto  were 

i  li  28,  ;«urrMM  (h,  B.  Di  B;  F,  G). 

•  xl  1—33.    On  the  escape  from  Damascus^  tee  tiipro,  p.  128. 

»  «ij  is  the  moat  forcible  and  natural  reading,  and  here  the  MSS.  variattons  M  (h,  1>)  and  *e* 
(B,  B,  V,  Q)  are  probaWy  doe  to  itaclam  or  mtaappralMfiirton.  The  5)^  implies,  "  You  will  see  fh>m 
the  humiliating  escape  to  which  I  have  jost  so  solemnly  testified  that  in  my  case  boasting  is  not 
expodicnt."  If  tha  following  "  fbr  "  (D)  be  comot,  it  u  due  to  coonter^oirents  of  feeling ;  but  it 
is  omitted  in  A,  B,  O. 

*■  xii.  8.  Itg.  x««p*fi,  B,  D,  B.  Thephystoal'oondltlmi  was-probably  identical  with  that  to  which 
Hindu  psycholf^sta  giva  the  name  of  T^a^^  fotutb  state,  besides  those  of  waktnit,  dreamios, 
sod  itoiaber.  IIml  Hindu  yogis  call  it  VidiHa.  ttkUi,  aad  dwell  rapturously  on  it  m  tlnsir  mystis 
writing  and  soncs. 

»  The  ••  thlnl  heaven  "  ocenra  ben  only.    Vw  paradise,  see  Luke  Txiff.  48. 

•  On  this  "  stake  in  tiw  flash, "t^  infiu,  Bxouieoii  X.  koK/j^jj,  lit.  "  ahoold  ship  in  tSis  ftMS,* 

'  xii.  9,  iwiVKiivmrri  iv  ifik. 

■  xiL  1—lL    The.  bolloquialisn' doself  loprodaoas  that  of  6t.  PioL 
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wrouglit  among  you  in  all  patience,  by  signs,  and  portents,  and  powers.^  The  single 
fact  that  I  did  not  benumb  you  with  exactions  is  your  solo  point  of  inferiority  to 
other  Churches.  Forgive  me  this  ii^'uMtiee  !  See,  a  third  time  I  am  ready  to  come 
to  you,  and  I  will  not  benumb  you,  for  I  seek  not  yours  but  you.  Children 
ought  to  treasure  up  for  their  parents,  but  so  far  fipom  receivmg  from  you, 
I  will  very  gladly  ^nd  and  be  utterly  spent  for  your  souls,  even  though 
the  more  exceedingly  I  Ioyb  you,  the  less  I  am  loved,  ^ut  stop !  though  I  did  not 
burden  you,  yet  *  being  a  cunning  person  I  caught  you  by  guile.'  Under  the  pre- 
text of  a  collection  I  got  money  out  of  you  by  my  confederates!  I  ask  you,  ia  that 
a  IsxXf  Did  Titna  or  the  brother  ^vriiom  I  luiTe  sent  with  him  over-r^u^  you  in 
any  respect  ?  Bid  not  they  beh»vo  exactly  as  I  have  done  P  You  have  long  been 
fancying  that  all  this  is  by  way  of  self-defence  to  you.*  Do  not  think  it !  You  are 
no  judges  of  mine.  My  appeal  is  being  made  in  the  presence  of  God  in  Christ ;  yet, 
beloved,  it  has  all  been  for  your  edification.  It  was  not  said  to  defend  myself,  but 
to  save  us  from  a  miserable  mee^g,  lest  wo  mutually  find  each  other  what  we 
should  not  wish ;  lest  I  find  you  buazing  with  quairels,  peaty  spirit,  outbreaks  of 
rage,  self-seekings,  slanders,  whisperings,  inflations,  turbulences ;  and  lest,  on  my 
return  to  you,  my  God  humble  me  in  my  relation  to  you,  and  I  shall  mourn  over 
many  of  those  who  have  siimed  belore  and  not  repented  fen*  the  unoleanness,  fonii>- 
cation^  and  wantonness  which  they  practised.  It  is  the  third  time  that  I  am  inteadiHK 
to  visit  you ;'  it  will  be  like  the  confirming  evidence  of  two  or  three  witnesses.  I 
have  forewarned,  and  I  now  warn  these  persons  once  more  that,  if  I  come,  I  will  not 
spare.  Since  you  want  a  proof  that  Christ  speaks  in  me,  ye  shall  have  it.  He  war 
crucified  in  weakness;  we  share  His  death  and  His  weakness,  but  we  shall  alao  shasv 
His  life  and  power.  Prove  ffoursehea,  test  yourathos.  Is  C^trist  in  ydu,  or  ai<e  yovk 
spurious  Christians,  unable  to  abide  the  test  ?  You  will,  I  hope,  be  forced  to  recog- 
nise that  Jam  not  spurious;  but  my  prayer  is  that  you  may  do  no  evil,  not  that  my 
gfennineness  may  be  manifested  ;  ^t  y<m  may  do  what  is  noble,  even  if  therewith 
W0  be  regarded  as  spurious.  Against  the  truth,  agunst  genuine  faathfulness^  I  Iumps 
no  power,  but  only /or  it.  Be  true  to  the  Gospel,  and  I  diall  be  powerless;  and  yoU: 
will  be  mighty,  and  I  shall  rejoice  at  the  result.  I  ever  pray  for  this,  for  your 
perfection.  Inat  is  why  I  wnto  while  still  absent,  in  order  that  when  present  X 
may  have  no  need  to  exerciw  against  you  with  abrupt  severity'  the  power  which  the 
Lord  gave  me,  and  gave  me  for  building  up,  not  for  raaing  to  the  ground."  *  ^ 

He  would  not  end  with  words  in  which  such  uncompromising  sternness  mingled 
with  his  immense  and  self-sacrificing  forbearance.  He  adds,  therefore,  in  his  own 
hand — "Finally,  brethren,  farewell;  be  perfect,  be  comfbrted,  be  united,  be  at 
peace ;  ilien  shall  the  God  of  love  and  peace  be  witb  you.  Salute  one  another  with 
a  holy  kiss.  All  the  saints  salute  you.''  And  then  follows  the  fullest  of  his  Aj>os- 
tolic  Denedictions,  "  thence  adopted  by  the  Church  in  all  ages  as  the  final  blessing 
of  her  services  " — "  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and 
the  fellowriiip  of  the  Holy  Ghost  be  wi^  you  alL"* 

»  iniAat  («,  A.  B,  P.  O,  Vulg.). 

>  xii.  14.    H*  has  been  at'Oorinth  onoe ;  Is  now  going  a  seeoiid  tlm*  {Hkw) ;  and  bad  once  In- 
tended to  go.    This  ia  like  a  thing  attested  by  two  or  three  witnesses,  and  will  certainly  be  fulfilled. 
;  I  agree  with  Batur  in  saying,  "  Let  mb  give  up  the  flction  of  a  Journey  for  which  wb  can  find  no 
reasonable  groundt "  (PavL  IL  380). 

»  airoTdfiMt  only  in  Titus  i.  13,  not  In  LXX.    The  metaphor  la  either  **  by  way  of  oraputatioa  * 
•  or  *'  pndptteAely,"  a»  hi  Wiad.  v.  28 ;  ianroiiU  (Rom.  zi  221 

♦  xil.  13— xiii.  10. 

»  xili.  11—13.  As  these  are  the  hist  extant  words  of  St.  TaxH  to  the  Corinthians,  it  Is  Interest- 
ing to  see  what  was  the  oondiUon  of  the  Church  when  St.  Clement  of  Rome  wrote  to  them  thirty^ 
five  years  later.  We  find  that  they  were  still  somewhat  turbulent,  somewhat  disunited,  somewhat 
sceptical,  and  St  Clement  has  to  recall  to  them  the  examples  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  On  the 
whole,  however,  we  caa  see  that  the  appeals  and  aiguments  of  the  Apostle  in  these  two  letters  have 
not  been  In  vnin.  About  A.D  186  the  Chnrch  was  visited  by  Hegesippus  (Enseb.  B.B.  Iv.  22),  who 
spoke  favourably  of  their  obedience  and  liberality.  Their  Bishop  Diouysius  was  exercising  a  wide> 
spread  influence.  In  speaking  of  the  Resurrection,  St.  Clement  alludes  to  the  Phoenix  (ad  Rom.  i 
24,  25),  which  in  that  age  excited  much  Interest  (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  28 ;  Plin.  H,  K.  x.  2).  Can  any  ons 
fail  to  soe  a  "  grace  of  superiutendency  "  in  the  absence  of  such  illustrations  firom  the  page  of  the 
Apostl3s  r 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THX    SECOND    VISIT   TO    COBINTH. 

AtHaxTiKOv,  ave^UoMOV, — 2  TDL  iL  24. 

St.  Luke  passes  over  with  the  extremest  brevity  the  second  sojcnm  of  St 
Paul  in  Macedonia.  The  reason  for  his  silence  maj  have  been  that  the  period 
was  not  marked  bj  any  special  events  sufficiently  prominent  to  find  room  in 
his  pages.  It  was  no  part  of  his  plan  to  dwell  on  the  sources  of  iilward 
sorrow  which  r.'eighed  so  heavily  upon  the  mind  of  St.  Paul,  or  to  detail  the 
afflictions  which  formed  the  very  groundwork  of  his  ordinary  life.  It  was 
the  experience  of  Si  Paul,  more  perhaps  than  that  of  any  man  who  has  ever 
lived — even  if  we  select  those  who  have  made  their  lives  a  sacrifice  to  some 
great  cause  of  God — that  life  was  a  tissue  of  minor  trials,  diversified  by  gpreater 
and  heavier  ones.  But  St.  Luke — not  to  speak  of  the  special  purposes  which 
seem  to  have  guided  his  sketch — only  gives  us  full  accounts  of  the  events 
which  he  personally  witnessed,^  or  of  those  which  he  regarded  of  capital 
importance,  and  about  which  he  could  obtain  information  which  he  knew  to 
be  trustworthy.  It  is  one  of  the  many  indications  of  the  scantiness  of  his 
biogfraphy  that  he  does  not  even  once  mention  a  partner  and  fellow- worker 
of  St.  Paul  so  dear  to  him,  so  able,  so  energetic,  and  so  deeply  trusted  as  the 
Greek  Titus,  of  whose  activity  and  enthusiasm  the  Apostle  made  so  much 
use  in  furthering  the  CMfertory,  and  in  the  yet  more  delicate  task  of  dealing 
with  the  Christian  Corinthians  at  this  most  unsatisfactory  crisis  of  their 
troubled  history. 

St.  Luke  accordingly,  passing  over  the  distress  of  mind  and  the  outward 
persecution  which  St.  Paul  tells  us  he  had  at  this 'time  encountered,  says 
nothing  about  the  many  agitations  of  which  we  are  able  from  the  Epistles 
to  supply  the  outline.  All  that  ho  tells  us  is  that  Paul  passed  through  these 
regions,  and  encouraged  them  with  much  exhortation.  He  does  not  even 
mention  the  interesting  circumstance  that  having  preached  during  his  second 
journey  at  Philippi,  Thessalonica,  and  Beroea,  the  capitals  respectively  of 
Macedonia  Prima,  Secnnda,  and  Tertia,  he  now  utilised  the  intentional  post- 
ponement of  his  visit  to  Corinth  by  going  through  Macedonia  Quarta  as  far 
as  lUyricum.  Whether  he  only  went  to  the  borders  of  Hljrricum,  or  whether 
he  entered  it  and  reached  as  far  as  Dyrrachium,  and  even  as  Nicopolis,  and 
whether  by  Illyricum  is  meant  the  Greek  district  or  the  Roman  province  * 
that  went  by  that  name,  we  cannot  tell;  but  at  any  rate  St  Paul  mentions  this 
country  as  marking  the  circumference  of  the  outermost  circle  of  those  mis- 
sionary journeys  of  which  Jerusalem  was  the  centre. 

That  the  Offertory  greatly  occupied  his  time  and  thoughts  is  clear  from 

1  So  the  Muratori&n  Canon:  "  acta  autS  omniQ  apoctolonim  tub  nno libro  tcribta lunt 
lucss  optime  theofile  comprindit  quia  sub  praesentia  ejus  dngula  gerebantar." 
*  "  Titus  unto  Dalmatia,"  2  Tim.  iv.  la 
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his  own  repeated  allusions  and  the  prominence  which  he  g^ves  to  this  snhject 
in  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  It  must  haye  been  one  of  his  trials  to 
be  perpetuallj  pleading  for  pecuniary  contributions,  among  little  bodies  of 
converts  of  whom  the  majority  were  not  only  plunged  in  poverty,  but  who 
liad  already  made  the  most  conspicuous  sacrifices  on  behalf  of  their  Christian 
faith.  It  was  clear  to  him  that  this  fact  would  be  unscrupulously  used  as  a 
handle  against  him.  However  careful  and  businesslike  his  arrangements 
might  be—however  strongly  he  might  insist  on  having  no  personal  share  in 
the  distribution,  or  even  the  treasurership  of  these  funds — persons  would  not 
be  wanting  to  whisper  the  base  insinuation  that  Paul  found  his  own  account 
in  them  by  means  of  accomplices,  and  that  even  the  laborious  diligence  with 
which  he  worked  day  and  night  at  his  trade,  and  failed  even  thus  to  ward  off 
the  pains  of  want,  was  only  the  cloak  for  a  deep-laid  scheme  of  avarice  and 
self -aggrandisement.  It  was  still  worse  when  these  charges  came  from  the 
emissaries  of  the  very  Church  for  the  sake  of  whose  poor  he  was  facing  this 
disagreeable  work  of  begging.^  But  never  was  there  any  man  in  this  world 
— however  innocent,  however  saintly — ^who  has  escaped  malice  and  slander; 
indeed,  the  virulence  of  this  malice  and  the  persistency  of  this  slander  are 
often  proportionate  to  the  courage  wherewith  he  confronts  the  baseness  of 
the  world.  St.  Paul  did  not  profess  to  be  indifferent  to  these  stings  of  hatred 
and  calumny;  he  made  no  secret  of  the  agony  which  they  caused  him.  He  was, 
on  the  eontrary,  acutely  sensible  of  their  gross  injustice,  and  of  the  hindrance 
which  they  caused  to  the  great  work  of  his  life;  and  the  irony  and  passion 
with  which,  on  fitting  occasions,  he  rebuts  them  is  a  measure  of  the  suffering 
which  they  caused.  But,  as  a  rule,  he  left  them  unnoticed,  and  forgave  those 
by  whom  they  were  perpetrated  :— 

"  Assailed  by  slander  and  the  tongne  of  strife 
His  only  answer  was  a  blameless  life ; 
And  he  that  forged  and  he  that  flung  the  dart, 
Had  each  a  brother's  interest  in  his  heart." 

For  he  was  not  the  man  to  neglect  a  duty  because  it  was  disagreeable,  or 
because  his  motives  in  undertaking  it  might  be  misinterpreted.  And  the 
motives  by  which  he  was  actuated  in  this  matter  were  peculiarly  sacred.  In 
the  first  place,  the  leading  Apostles  at  Jerusalem  had  bound  him  by  a  special 
promise  to  take  care  of  their  poor,  almost  as  a  part  of  the  hard- wrung  compact' 
by  which  their  Church  had  consented  to  waive,  in  the  case  of  Gentile  converts, 
the  full  acceptance  of  legal  obligations.  In  the  second  place,  the  need  really 
existed,  and  was  even  urgent;  and  it  was  entirely  in  consonance  with  St. 
Paul's  own  feelings  to  give  them  practical  proof  of  that  brotherly  love  which 
lie  regarded  as  the  loftiest  of  Christian  virtues.  Then,  further,  in  his  early 
days,  his  ignorant  zeal  had  inflicted  on  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  a  deadly 
injury,  and  he  would  fain  show  the  sincerity  and  agony  of  his  repentance  by 

>  To  this  day  the  Chaluka  and  Kadima  at  Jerusalem  are  the  source  of  endless  heart- 
bnmingi  and  jealousiei.  and  cause  no  particle  of  gratitude,  but  are  accepted  by  the  Jewi 
an  a  iestimonud  to  the  nigh  desert  of  uving  in  the  Holy  City. 
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doinL^  all  be  oonld,  n^ain  and  again,  to  repair  it.  Iiastly,  he  kad  a  bope— 
sometimes  strong  and  sometimes  weak — ih&t  so  striking  a  proof  of  cGsin- 
terested  p^enerosity  on  the  part  of  tlie  Gentile  Ghnrchies  wbi^  he  had  founded 
would  surely  touch  ihe  hearts  of  the  Pharisaie  section  of  the  mother  Ohnrchf 
and  if  it  could  not  cement  the  differences  between  the  CImstiaQs  of  Judaaa 
and  Heathendom,  would  at  least  prevent  the  needless  widening  of  the  rift 
which  separated  them.  At  moments  of  deeper  diseonragenent,  wnlittg  from 
Corinth  to  Rome,^  while  he  recognises  the  ideal  ^ness  of  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  Gentile  Ohristians  to  show,  by  help  in  temporal  matters,  their  sense 
of  obligation  for  the  spiritual  blessii^  which  had  radiated  io  ih^n  from 
the  Ho}y  City,  and  while  he  looks  on  the  eontribotioB  as  a  harrest  gathering 
to  prove  to  Jewish  Christians  the  gemiineness  of  the  seed  sown  among  the 
heathen,  he  yet  has  obvious  misgivings  about  the  spirit  in  whidi  even  this 
offering  may  be  accepted,  and  most  earnestly  entreats  the  Romans  aot  only 
to  agonise  with  him  in  their  prayers  to  God  that  he  may  be  deHvotwl  from 
Jewish  violence  in  Judsda,  but  also  that  the  bounty  of  which  he  was  Uie  chief 
minister  might  be  graciously  received.  It  may  be  that  by  that  tine  experi- 
ences of  conflict  with  the  Judaisers  in  Corinth  may  have  aomewhait  damped 
ihe  fervour  of  his  hopes ;  for  before  his  arrival  there,'  he  gives  eipieesion  to 
glowing  anticipations  that  their  <^ritable  gifts  would  not  only  v^eve  un- 
deserved distress,  but  would  bo  a  proof  of  sincere  allegiance  to  the  Q<wpel  of 
Christ,  and  would  call  forth  deep  thankfulness  to  God.^  Alas !  those  g^lowing 
anticipations  were  doomed — there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear— 4o  utter  dis- 
appointment. 

Having  finished  his  work  in  the  whole  of  Macedonia,  and  finding  no  aiore 
opportunity  for  usefulness  in  those  parts,^  he  at  last  set  out  on  hn  way  io 
Corinth.  It  was  probably  towards  the  close  of  the  year  57,  but  whether  Paul 
travelled  by  sea  or  land,  and  from  what  point  he  started,  we  do  not  know. 
4iter  his  journey  into  Macedonia  Quarta,  he  perhaps  returned  to  Thessalonica, 
which  was  a  convenient  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  various  brethren  who 
now  accompanied  him.  The  number  of  his  associates  makes  it  most  probable 
that  he  chose  the  less  expensive,  though,  at  that  late  season  of  the  year, 
more  dangerous  mode  of  transit,  and  took  ship  from  Thessalonica  to  Cenehreae, 
The  care  of  the  money,  and  his  own  determination  to  h«ve  nothing  to  do  with 
it,  tendered  it  ueeessary  for  the  treasurers  appointed  by  the  seattersd  com- 
■wnities  to  accompany  his  movements.  The  society  of  these  feUow-travellers 
must  have  been  a  source  of  deep  happiness  to  the  over^tried  and  over-wearied 
Apostle,  and  the  ^rmpathy  of  such  devoted  friends  must  have  fidkn  like  dew 
upon  his  soul.  There  was  the  young  and  quiet  Timothy,  the  bekved  •aaa- 
panion  of  his  life ;  there  was  Tydiiens,  who  bad  been  won  ia  ik»  aehool  of 
Tjrrannns,  and  romained  faithful  to  him  io  the  vety  last  ;^  there  was  Gaias  of 
rierbe,  a  living  memorial  of  the  good  work  done  in  his  eariiest  misskiBary 

»  Rom.  XT.  25-32.  «2Cor.  ▼«.  24;  ix.  12—15. 

*2  Cor.  ix.  14.  *  Bom.  XV.  28,  i^tKin  r6v*v  fjmif  jr  rmt  xA/fco^  n4m§, 

*  2  Tim.  iv.  12. 
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journey.  TboMakniica  bad  omtriM^d  no  less  ^mmi  ifaeee  -io  iiie  fiitle  I 
JtsoB,  bis  {eUem'towattymaBi,  if  mak  hm  khnman,  lahoM  hawB-atJBt.  Psd^ 
first  Tistt  had  heea assanHed  hj «  raging  mob,  wliich,  iMmgio  find  ins  t^neat, 
iiad  ^diagged  kirn  4)efoT0  the  Pditarchs;  Aii^arobiis,  whn  had  sbared  wi(k 
iiim  ilie  poaiiaof  flpirasttB,  as  he  anbsoqaeoftly  shared  his  voya^  aad  ekipwatedk; 
and  SociBidiis,  of  wbom  no  jiai^iciilars  are  Icnoim.  Besides  ihvse,  Benaa  had 
despatched  Sopater,  a  Jewish  convert,  who  is  one  of  those  Who  eeadn  his 
greetings  to  the  Reman  Ohiistians.^  In  Oorhith  ttaelf  he  4ipaB  Hgtiin  iaOking 
forward  to  a  meetiug  wiih  some  of  has  dearcat  frieads^^^^^krilh  Tikna,  whose 
eonrage  and  good  sense  rmdered  him  so  inrahable ;  wMi  JMn  the  hebi^ 
physician,  who  was  in  all  probahility  the  delegate  of  Philip;  twilh  Trofdnmns, 
an  Bpheeian  Qireeh,  the  fatal  hnt  innooent  canse  of  Si  Fail's  amrest  at  Jeru- 
salem, destined  k0g  afterwanfe  ie  start  with  him  on  his  TOyage  as  a  prisoner, 
bat  prevented  from  sharing  his  last  aafferings  by  an  tMnesa  with  which  ho 
was  seised  at  Miletns ;  ^  and  with  the  many  Oorinthian  Christians—Jna^afl, 
fieethenes,  Erastns,  Tertins,  Quartns,  St^iaoas,  FottaBa^ns,  Aehaiena,  and 
lastly  Gains  of  Cotinih,  w&€h  whom  St.  Pa«l  intended  to  a^,aiid  whoaeopea 
hanaemnd  Ohiistian  hesinialily  were  highly  vahied  by  tLeOhncoh. 

The  gathemg  of  so  many  Cflmatian  hearts  oonkl  not  fail  io  be  a  bright 
^nt  in  the  cdottdy  calendar  of  the  Apostle's  hf e.  What  happy  evenii^ 
ihey  mnat  hare  enjoyed,  i^iile  the  toil  of  his  hands  in  no  way  impeded  tiie 
nw^ieming  of  his  aoml !  what  gay  and  genial  intereonpae,  anch  as  is  fMnaible 
an  its  highest  degree  only  to  pore  aad  holj  seals!  what  interehanga  of 
4hongfats  aad  hofMs  on  the  deepest  of  ail  topies !  what  hoaurs  of  nntaal  van- 
eehitfaai  amid  idoepeniag  ironbles;  whait  delightful  Agape;  what  blessed 
paiitalritig  of  the  fi^  Saotanent;  what  ontpaariags  of  lerrent  pn^r! 
For  three  ntoxths  ^.  Paul  stayed  at  C<»hith,  and  dunag  ^heoo  three  months 
he  wvoto,  in  ail  prchability,  the  Epiatle  to  the  Oaktaase,  and  certainly 
ihe  iF'pistle  to  the  ftomaas-^we  of  the  moot  profound  and  aaemerable  of  all 
Jiis  writittgs.'    Aaol«kiQe  it  was  but  rarely  that  he  was  his  own  amaomensis-*^ 

1  Rom.  xvi.  21.    The  exact  sense  which  St.  Paul  attributed  to  ov)7ci4)f  U  unoertaiu. 

illfei.  It.  20. 

s  The  tidytleiudknifiont^hat  the  Epistle  to  the  OalatiaoawM  written  nearly  at  the 
lame  time  as  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  CorinUiians  consist  of  casual  reflections  of  the 
same  expression  and  pre-occupation  with  the  same  order  of  thought.  The  tone,  feeUng, 
Otyle,  fSid  mode  of  argameut  vfaow  the  greatest  ahnilaiit>\    Compare,  for  instsnoe— 
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i.  1  ... 
xi.4.. 
V.  a 
jdi.  II 
V.  15 
^i.< 
.21 


Gaxatians. 
...    LI. 
...    i.  6. 
...    4.10. 

2  COBINTIUANS. 

xi.  2 

xi.  20 

ziifl0,21 

...    iL6. 
...    ii20. 
«.    iU.8. 
...    iii  13. 

iL7   

xiii.  5 

ia.  6  ...  .„  .. 
V.  17 

ir.  17. 
y.  15. 
v.  20,  21. 
vi  1, 
▼i.  4. 
vL8. 
vil5. 


These  arc  but  specimens  of  coincidence  in  thought  and  expression,  which  might  be  almoal 
indefinitely  muHipUed.  To  dwell  on  t^e  chsee  resemblance  between  Galatiaits  and 
Romans  is  needless.  It  was  noticed  a  thousand  years  ago.  The  ERstle  to  the  Galatiana 
is  the  rough  sketch,  that  to  the  Romans  the  finished  picture.  The  former  is  an  im- 
passioned eontrorersial  peraooal  atatemeat  of  the  relatioa'Of  Oeaille  ChnaaiaiM  aaaiaty 
to  one  legal  i  bligatian-^'caiaamiiaian  ;  tiiehbttar  as  a  oaha,  syaluniatir ,  ^easaal  ttoatlaa 
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since  it  is  liis  custom  to  assocbte  one  or  more  and  sometimes  the  whole  body 
of  his  fellow-trayellers  with  himself  in  the  superscriptions  of  his  letters,  as  well 
as  to  send  g^etings  from  them — ^maj  we  not  regard  it  as  certain  that  those 
letters  were  read  aloud  to  the  little  knot  of  friends,  and  formed  fruitful  topics 
of  long  and  earnest  discussion  ?  Did  eyen  St.  Paul  anticipate  that  those  few 
rolls  of  papjTus  would  be  regarded  to  the  latest  ages  of  the  world  as  a  price- 
less treasure  P 

But  what  was  the  state  of  things  which  the  Apostle  found  when  he 
stepped  out  of  the  house  of  Gains  into  the  house  of  Justus?  It  was  St. 
Luke*s  object  to  show  the  fundamental  unity  which  existed  among  Christians, 
and  not  to  dwell  upon  the  temporary  differences  which  unhappily  divided 
them.  He  does  not,  indeed,  conceal  the  existence  of  discordant  elements,  but 
his  wish  seems  to  have  been  to  indicate  the  essential  harmony  which  these 
discords  might  disturb,  but  not  destroy.  He  has  not,  therefore,  told  us  a 
single  detail  of  St.  Paul's  encounter  with  the  false  Ax)ostles,  the  deceitful 
workers  who  had  huckstered  and  adulterated  the  Word  of  Qod,  or  with  that 
one  insolent  and  orerbearing  emissary,  who  with  his  stately  presence,  trained 
utterance,  and  immense  pretensions,  backed  with  credenUals  from  Jerusalem 
and  possibly  with  the  prestige  of  a  direct  knowledge  of  Christ,  had  denied 
St.  Paul's  Apostleship,  and  omitted  no  opportunity  of  blackening  his 
character.  Did  this  man  face  St.  Paul  P  Did  his  followers  abide  by  the 
defiance  which  they  had  expressed  towards  him  P  Was  there  a  crisis  in  which 
it  was  decisively  tested  on  which  side  the  true  power  lay  P  Did  he  after  all 
come  with  a  rod,  or  in  the  spirit  of  meekness  P  was  the  proof  of  his  Apostle- 
ship given  by  the  exercise  of  discipline,  and  the  utterance  of  excommunica- 
tions which  struck  terror  into  flagrant  apostates,  or  did  the  returning  allegiance 
of  the  erring  flock,  and  the  increase  of  holiness  among  them,  render  it  un- 
necessary to  resort  to  stringent  measures  P  To  all  these  questions  we  can 
retnm  no  certain  answer.  We  may  imagine  the  hush  of  awful  expectation 
with  which  the  little  community  gathered  in  the  room  of  Justus  would 
receive  the  first  entrance  and  the  first  utterances  of  one  whose  love  they 
had  so  terribly  tried,  and  against  whoso  person  they  had  levelled  such  un- 
worthy  sarcasms.  Personal  questions  would,  however,  weigh  least  with  him. 
They  knew  well  that  it  was  not  for  party  opposition  but  for  moral  contumacy 
that  his  thunders  would  be  reserved.  Since  many  of  them  were  heinous 
offenders,  since  many  had  not  even  repented  after  serious  warnings,  how  must 
they  have  shuddered  with  dread,  how  must  their  guilty  consciences  have 
made  cowards  of  them  all,  when  at  last,  after  more  than  three  years,  they 
stood  face  to  face  with  one  who  could  baud  them  too  orer  to  Satan  with  all  the 
fearful  consequences  which  that  sentence  entailed!  Over  all  these  scenes 
the  veil  of  oblivion  has  fallen.  The  one  pen  that  might  have  recorded  them 
has  written  nothing,  nor  do  we  hear  a  single  rumour  from  any  other  source. 

cm  the  relations  of  tbe  Gospel  to  the  Law.  An  iQitmetire  oomparison  of  GaL  iii.  6— 
29  with  Bom.  iv.,  Ac,  will  be  found  in  lightfoot  •  Oalatians,  pp.  44 — 46» 
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Bat  iliat  for  the  time  the  Apostle  triumphed — that  whether  in  consequence  of 
an  actual  exertion  of  power,  or  of  a  genuine  repentance  on  the  part  of  his 
opponents,  his  authority  was  once  more  firmly  estahlished — we  may  infer  from 
his  hint  that  until  the  Corinthian  difficulties  were  removed  he  could  take  no 
other  task  in  hand,  and  that  in  the  Epistles  which  he  wrote  daring  these 
three  months  of  his  residence  at  the  Achaian  capital  he  contemplates  yet 
wider  missions  and  freely  yields  himself  to  new  activities.  ^ 

Yet,  amid  our  ignorance  of  facts,  we  do  possess  the  means  of  reading 
the  inmost  thoughts  which  were  passing  through  the  soul  of  St.  Paul.  The 
two  Epistles  which  he  despatched  during  those  three  months  were  in  many 
respects  the  most  important  tliat  he  ever  wrote,  and  it  inspires  us  with  the 
highest  estimate  of  his  intellectual  power  to  know  that,  within  a  period  so 
short  and  so  much  occupied  with  other  duties  and  agitations,  he  yet  found 
time  to  dictate  the  Letter  to  the  Galatians,  which  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  Church,  and  the  Letter  to  the  Romans,  which  may  well  he 
regarded  as  the  most  important  of  all  contributions  to  the  system  of  its 
theology. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

IMPOBTANCE  OP  THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  GALATIANS. 

"  In  Ex.  xx3di.  16,  for  eharuth,  *  graven,*  read  eheruih^  'freedom,*  for  thou  wilt 
find  no  freeman  but  1dm  who  is  engaged  in  the  Thorah.'* — ^B.  Mbiu  {Perek,  2). 

"  He  is  a  freeman  whom  the  Truth  makes  free, 
And  all  are  slaves  beside.** 

.     .     .     .     wapcucit^as  tls  ydfioy  t4\uov  t6v  ttjs  iKtvOtptas     .     .     .       (James  i.  25). 

"We  have  already  seen  that  in  his  brief  second  risit  to  the  Churches  of 
Galatia,  on  his  road  to  Ephesus,  St.  Paul  seems  to  have  missed  the  bright 
enthusiasm  which  welcomed  his  first  preaching.  His  keen  eye  marked  the 
germs  of  coming  danger,  and  the  warnings  which  ho  uttered  weakened  the 
warmth  of  his  earlier  relationship  towards  thom.  But  he  could  hardly  have 
expected  the  painful  tidings  that  converts  once  so  dear  and  so  loving  had 
relapsed  from  everything  which  was  distinctive  in  his  teaching  into  the 
shallowest  ceremonialism  of  his  Judaising  opponents.  Already,  whoever 
sanctioned  them,  these  men  had  spoilt  his  best  work,  and  troubled  his  happy 
disciples  at  Antioch  and  at  Corinth,  and  they  had  their  eye  also  on  Ephesus. 
Thus  to  intrude  themselves  into  other  men's  labours — thus  to  let  him  bear  tho 
brunt  of  all  dangers  and  labours  while  they  tried  to  monopolise  the  result — to 
watch  indifferently  and  unsympathetically  while  the  sower  bore  forth  his  good 

iBom.  i.  13;  xv.24,33. 
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seed,  weeping,  and  i^ien  seoorety  to  ihrwt  their  iihmt  and  ^reed j  sioUts  into 
the  npening  gridn— 4o^gthe  foolMepe  of  the  hold,  e^-sacrifiaiiig  mus^onary 
with  esBj,  well-to-do  men-pleasOTS,  who,  with  no  peraoaud  inak,  stole  on  hie 
ahsence  into  the  folds  which  he  had  oonstrnetod,  in  order  to  wony  witk  priTj 
paws  Mb  defenceless  e^eep— to  troifble  with  tiieir  petty  formalMms  and 
artificial  orthodoxies  the  ciystal  water  of  OhnBtuca  sknpliczty  mod  CSiristian 
happiness — ^to  endanger  thns  the  whole  fatoie  tH  G&ristiaarty  hy  trying  to 
turn  it  from  the  freedom  -of  a  aniversal  Gospel  ioto  idte  bondage  of  a  Jmdaic 
law — to  constract  a  hedge  which,  except  «t  the  oost  of  «  ontting  in  the  Aedi, 
should  exclnde  the  noblest  of  the  Crentiles  while  it  admitted  the  vilest  of  the 
Jews — all  this,  to  the  clear  vision  of  St.  Fanl,  seined  bad  eirongh.  Bat  thos 
to  thmst  themselves  among  the  little  oomnuuiities  of  his  Gkilatian  eonrverts — 
to  take  advantage  of  their  warm  affections  and  w«ak  intellects — ^to  pAay  on  the 
vacillating  frivolity  of  purpose  whidi  made  them  sneh  easy  victims,  especially 
to  those  who  offered  them  an  external  colt  far  more  oasy  thui  spiritual 
religion,  tmd  bearing  a  fascinating  reeemblanoe  to  their  old  ceremonial 
paganism — this  to  St.  Paul  seemed  intolerably  base. 

Vexed  at  this  Galatian  fickleness,  and  stung  with  righteous  indignation  at 
those  who  had  taken  advantage  of  it,  he  seized  his  pen  to  express  in  the  most 
unmistakable  language  his  opinion  of  the  falsity  and  worthlessness  of  the 
limits  into  which  these  Christian  Pharisees  wished  to  compress  the  principles 
of  Christianity — ^the  worn-out  and  burst  condition  of  the  old  bottles  in  which 
they  strove  to  store  the  rich,  fresh,  fermenting  wine.  It  was  no  time  to 
pause  for  nice  inquiries  into  motives,  or  careful  balancing  of  elements,  or 
▼ague  compromise,  or  polished  deference  to  real  or  assumed  authority.  It 
was  true  that  this  class  of  men  came  from  JeruaaleBi,  and  that  they  belonged 
to  the  very  Church  of  Jerusalem  for  whose  poorer  members  he  was  making 
such  large  exertions.  It  was  true  that,  in  one  flagrant  instance  at  any  rate, 
they  had,  or  professed  to  have,  the  authority  of  James.  Could  it  be  that 
James,  in  the  bigotry  of  lifelong  habit,  had  so  wholly  failed  to  add  under- 
atanding  and  knowledge  to  his  scrupulous  holiness,  that  he  was  lending  tho 
sanction  of  his  name  to  a  work  which  St.  Paid  saw  to  bo  utterly  ruinous  to 
the  wider  hopes  of  Christianity  P  If  so,  it  could  not  be  helped.  James  was 
hut  a  man-^a  holy  man  indeed,  and  a  man  inspired  with  the  knowledge  of 
great  and  ennobling  truths — but  no  more  faultless  or  infallible  than  Peter  or 
tiian  Paal  himself.  If  Peter,  more  ihan  once,  had  memorably  wavered,  James 
also  might  waver;  and  if  so,  James  in  this  instance  was  indubitably  in  iho 
wrong.  But  St.  Paul,  at  least,  never  says  so ;  nor  does  he  use  a  word  of  dis- 
re^>eot  to  ''  Oiq  Lord*s  brother."  The  Church  of  Jerusalem  had,  on  a 
previoBS  occasion,  expreBtJ/y  repudiated  otlKurs  who  professed  to  speak  in  their 
name;  nor  is  there  any  proof  that  they  had  ever  sanctioned  this  sort  of 
eount^-mission  of  espionage,  which  was  subversive  of  all  progress,  of  all 
liberty,  and  even  of  all  morals.  For,  whoever  may  have  been  these  Judaio 
teachers,  vanity,  party  spirit,  sensuality,  had  followed  in  their  wake.  They 
must  be  tested  by  their  fruits,  and  those  fruits  were  bitter  and  poLsonoos. 
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fiome  of  them,  at  least,  were  bad  men,  Miiioifts  to  stand  well  with  ewerjhodj, 
and  to  aubstitaie  an  ovtward  observaace  tfer  a  tme  TeHgion.  Greed,  seif  4m- 
portance,  estemalism,  were  eTerjthiog  to  ibem ;  the  Gross  was  nothixig.  If 
the  J  had  not  been  bad  men  ih^  would  not  hare  been  so  f^iosslj  ineonsistont 
as  to  manipvlate  and  evade  the  Law  to  whwh  thej  professed  allegiance, 
if  the  J  had  not  been  bad  men  thej  would  not  have  made  the  free  nse  ^hey  . 
•did  of  the  Jvilsst  of  eontreversial  weapons— «nrreptitioTt8  sneers  and  pevsenal 
alandere.  Yet  by  soeh  base  means  as  tiiese  they  had  persistently  tried  to 
nndemtine  the  influenoe  of  their  great  opponent.  They  systematieally  dis- 
paraged his  anUiority.  He  was,  they  said,  no  Apostle  whatever;  he  was 
eertainly  not  one  of  the  Twelve ;  he  had  never  seen  Jesus  except  in  a  vision, 
and  therefore  lacked  one  essential  of  the  Apostolate;  all  that  he  knew  of 
Ofasistianity  he  had  learnt  at  Jenisalem,  and  l^t  he  had  wilfolly  perverted ; 
Jus  'Gospel  was  not  the  real  Gospel ;  aneh  an&ority  as  he  had  was  simply 
derived  from  ihe  heads  of  the  Chureh  at  Jerusalem,  to  whom  his  doctrines 
mast  be  referred.  Many  of  his  present  de^riopments  of  teaching  were  all 
Imi  blasphemous.  They  were  a  <daring  apostasy  from  the  oral  and  even  from 
the  written  Law;  a  revolt  agusst  the  traditions  of  the  fathers,  and  even 
agaiust  lifoses  himself.  Was  not  his  preaohing  a  denial  of  all  inspiration? 
Could  they  not  marshal  against  him  an  array  of  innumerable  texts  ?  Was 
not  well-nigh  every  line  of  the  five  hwiks  of  Moses  against  him  P  Who  was 
tins  Paul,  this  laasgade  fiwm  the  Rab^,  who,  for  motives  best  known  to 
faknself ,  had  beeome  a  nominal  Christian  from  a  savage  persecutor  P  Who 
was  he  that  he  should  set  himself  against  the  Great  Leiwgiver  P  ^  If  he 
aigned  that  the  Law  was  abrogated,  how  eould  he  prove  itP  Christ  had 
never  said  so.  On  ike  contrary,  He  had  said  that  not  a  fraction  of  a  leMer  of 
the  Law  diould  pass  till  all  was  fulfilled.  To  that  the  Twelve  coidd  bear 
witness.  They  kept  the  Law.  They  were  living  at  peace  with  their  Jewish 
fatethvnn  who  yet  ^d  not  recognise  Jesus  as  the  Messiah.  Most  not  Paul*8 
opiaioMS  be  antagonistic  to  theirs,  if  be  was  Uie  only  Christiaa  who  could 
Boi  ihow  his  face  at  Jemsalem  without  exmting  the  ^danger  of  a  tumult? 
Besides,  he  was  really  not  to  be  trusted.  He  was  always  shifting  about,  now 
saying  one  thing  and  now  another,  with  the  obvions  intention  of  pleasing  men. 
What  could  be  move  tneonsistent  than  his  teaching  and  conduct  with  regard 
to  circumcision  ?  He  had  told  the  Galatians  that  they  need  «ot  be  circum- 
cised, and  yet  he  himself  had  once  preached  circumcision — aye,  and  more  than 
preached  it,  he  had  practised  it !  Would  he  answer  these  two  a^gaificant 
questions — Who  eircumcised  Thnothy  P     Who  ciroameised  Titns  ? 

St.  Paul  saw  that  it  was  time  to  speak  out,  and  he  did  speak  oui  The 
matter  at  issue  was  one  of  vital  importance.    The  very  essence  of  the  Gospel 

1  The  etementc  of  the  above  paraaMh  are  dntwn  partly  from  the  "Griatiani,**  partly 
firora  the  *'Gorinthiaii8."  For  the  Bbiomte  alanden  against  8t.  Paid,  «ee  fren.  Adp, 
Haer.  i  28;  Eaaeb.  JET.  ^.  iii.  27:  Epiphan.  Haer.  zxx.  25;  Pa.  Clem.  Mom,  it  17—19. 
**  Tottiu  mundi  odio  me  oneran,*  aajra  Lvther^  '*  aui  olim  eram  tutiMimui.  IGobterium 
Eedeaiae  omnibus  penculn  expoeitum  wt,  Diaboli  inifiiltatioiiibus,  numdi  ingnAttttdinit 
sactaram  bUspfaereiis  *'  (aof/of.  i  10). 
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— tlio  very  liberty  wlicli  Christ  had  given — ^the  very  redemption  for  irhich 
He  had  died — was  at  stake.  The  fate  of  the  battle  hung  apparently  apon  his 
single  arm.  He  alone  was  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  To  him  alone  had  it 
been  granted  to  see  the  full  bearings  of  this  question.  A  new  faith  mnst  not 
be  choked  at  its  birth  by  the  past  prejudices  of  its  nominal  adherents.  Its 
grave-clothes  mnst  not  thos  be  made  out  of  its  swaddling-bands.  The  honr 
had  come  when  concession  was  impossible,  and  there  mnst  be  no  facing  both 
ways  in  the  character  of  his  conciliaioriness.  Accordingly  he  flung  all  reti- 
cence and  all  compromise  to  the  winds.  Hot  with  righteous  anger,  he  wrote 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  It  was  his  gage  of  battle  to  the  incompetence 
of  traditional  authority—his  trumpet-note  of  defiance  to  all  the  Pharisees  of 
Christianity,  and  it  gave  no  uncertain  sound.^ 

Happily,  he  coold  give  distinctness  to  his  argument  by  bringing  it  to  bear 
on  one  definite  point.  In  recovering  the  lost  outwork  of  Gralatia  he  would 
carry  the  war  into  the  camp  of  Jerusalem.  The  new  teachers  asserted,  as  at 
Antioch,  the  necessity  of  circumcision  for  Grentile  Christians.  If  Paul  could 
storm  that  bastion  of  Judaising  Christianiiy,  he  knew  that  the  whole  citadel 
must  fall.  Circumcision  was  the  very  badge  of  Jewish  nationality— the  very 
nucleus  of  Jewish  ceremonialism ;  tiie  earliest,  the  most  peculiar,  the  most 
ineffaceable  of  Jewish  rites.  Adam,  Noah,  Jacob,  Joseph,  Moses,  Balaam, 
had  all  been  bom  circumcised.'  So  completely  was  it  the  seal  of  the  Cove- 
nant, that  it  had  been  given  not  even  to  Moses,  but  to  Aberaham.  Joseph  had 
seen  that  it  was  duly  performed  in  Egypt.  Moses  had  insisted  upon  it  at  all 
risks  in  Midian.  Joshua  had  renewed  it  in  Canaan ;  and  so  sacred  was  it 
deemed  to  be  that  the  stone  knives  with  which  it  had  been  performed  were 
buried  in  his  grave  at  Timnath  Serah.  Was  there  a  king  or  prophet  who  had 
not  been  circumcised  ?  Had  not  Jesus  Himself  submitted  to  circumcision  ? 
Was  not  Elias  supposed  to  be  always  present,  though  unseen,  to  witness  its 
duo  performance  P  Was  not  the  mechanical  effacement  of  it  regarded  as  the 
most  despicable  of  Hellenising  apostasies  ?  It  was  true  that  in  the  temporary 
and  local  letter  which  the  AposUes  had  sanctioned  they  had  said  that  it  was 
not  indisperisable  for  Gentile  converts;  but  a  thing  might  not  be  indis- 
pensable, and  yet  might  be  pre-eminently  desirable.  Let  them  judge  for 
themselves.  Did  they  not  hear  the  Law  read  ?  Was  not  the  Law  inspired  P 
If  so,  how  could  they  arbitrarily  set  it  aside  P  ' 

1  "  It  was  necessary  that  the  particularisms  of  Judauan,  which  opposed  to  the  heathen 
world  so  repellent  a  demeanonr  and  such  offensive  claims,  should  he  uprooted,  and  the 
baselessness  of  its  prejudices  and  pretensions  fnll^  exposed  to  the  worlds  eve.  This  wma 
the  service  which  the  Apostle  achieved  for  mankmd  by  hii  magnificent  dialectic  **  (Baor, 
Firfi  Three  Centurie$,  i.  73). 

a  AlhM  of  Babbi  Nathan,  oh.  U. 

'  "  But  for  circumcision,  heaven  and  earth  could  not  exist ;  for  it  is  said,  '  Save  for 
(the  sign  of)  my  covenant.  I  should  not  have  made  day  and  night  the  ordinanoet  of 
heaven  and  earth '  **  {Neaarimt  f.  32,  ooL  1,  referring  to  Jerem.  xixiii.  25).  The  same 
remark  is  made  about  the  whole  Law.  Babbi  (Juda  Hakkadosh)  says  now  great  it 
circumcision,  since  it  is  equivalent  to  all  the  commandments  of  the  Law,  for  it  is  said, 
"  Behold  the  hUwd  of  the  covenant  which  the  Lord  hath  made  with  you,  oonoeming  all 
(Heb.,  above  all)  these  words ''  (Ex.  zxiv.  S),^2redariin,  f .  82,  L    Angels  so  detest  an 
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It  was  erer  thus  that  Judaism  worked,  beginning  with  the  Psalnis  and 
pure  Monotheism,  and  then  proceeding  to  the  knife  of  circumcision,  and  the 
yoke  of  the  Levitic  Law,  m  which  they  entangled  and  crashed  their  slaves.^ 
It  was  ever  thns  that  they  compassed  sea  and  knd  to  make  one  proselyte,  and 
when  they  had  got  Idm,  made  him  ten  times  more  the  child  of  Gehenna  than 
themselves.  There  was  nothing  at  which  the  Jew  gloried  so  much  as  thns 
leaving  his  mark  on  the  very  body  of  the  despised  and  hated  heathen — ^hardly 
less  despised  and  hated,  almost  even  more  so,  if  he  had  hoped  to  equal  them 
and  their  privileges  by  consenting  to  become  a  Jew.  It  was  thus  that  they 
had  got  into  their  net  the  royal  family  of  Adiabene.  Helena,  the  amiable 
queen  who  fed  the  paupers  of  Jerusalem  with  dried  figs  and  grapes  in  the 
famine  of  Claudius,  and  who  now  lies  inferred  with  some  of  her  children  in 
the  Toml3S  of  the  Kings,  had  taken  upon  her  the  vow  of  the  Nazarite  for 
seven  years.  Just  before  the  completion  of  the  vow  at  Jerusalem,  she  had— 
was  it  acddentally,  or  by  some  trickery  P — touched  a  corpse,  and  therefore 
had  to  continue  the  vow  for  seven  years  more.  Once  more  at  the  conclusion 
of  this  term  she  had  again  incurred  some  trivial  pollution,  and  had  again  to 
renew  it  for  yet  seven  years  more.  Ananias,  a  Jewish  merchant,  in  pursuance 
of  his  avocations,  had  got  access  to  the  seraglio  of  King  Abennerig,  and  there 
had  made  a  proselyte  of  the  queen,  and,  through  her  influence,  of  her  two 
sons,  Lsates  and  Monobazus.  But  he  had  had  the  g^d  sense  and  large- 
heartedness  to  teU  them  that  the  essence  of  the  Law  was  love  to  Qod  and  love 
to  man.  He  was  probably  a  Hagadist,  who  valued  chiefly  the  great  broad 
truths  of  which  the  outward  observances  of  Mosaism  were  but  the  temporary 
casket ;  and  he  had  the  insight  to  know  that  for  the  sake  of  an  outward  rite, 
which  could  not  affect  the  heart,  it  was  not  worth  while  to  dmturb  a  people 
and  imperil  a  dynasty.  His  advice  must  not  be  confused  with  the  cynical 
and  immoral  indifference  which  made  Henri  lY.  observe  that  *'  Paris  was  well 
worth  a  mass."  It  was,  on  the  contrary,  an  enlightenment  which  would  not 
confound  the  shadow  with  the  substance.'  It  was  the  conviction  that  the 
inscription  on  the  Chel  should  be  obliterated,  and  the  Chel  itself  broken  down.* 
But  on  the  steps  of  the  enlightened  Ananias  came  a  narrow  bigot,  the  Rabbi 
Elieser  of  Galilee,  and  he  employed  to  the  fadle  weakness  of  the  young 
princes  the  very  argument  which  the  Judaising  teacher,  whoever  he  was, 
employed  to  the  Galatians : ''  My  king,  you  are  sinuing  against  the  Law,  and 
therefore  against  Qod.  It  is  not  enough  to  read  the  Law ;  you  must  do  the  . 
Law.    Read  for  yourself  what  it  says  about  circumcision,  and  you  will  see 

uncircamcised  person  that,  when  God  ipoke  to  Abraham  before  circumcision,  He  spoil  • 
in  Aramaic,  which,  it  appean,  the  angels  do  not  understand  {YaUnUh  Chadaui,  f. 
U7,  8). 

1  See  Hausrath,  p.  263. 

*  Joeephus  had  tne  good  sense  to  take  the  same  line  when  ''two  great  men  '*  came 
to  him  from  Trachonitis ;  but  though  for  the  time  he  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Jews 
not  to  force  circumcision  upon  them,  yet  afterwards  these  fugitives  were  nearly  massacred 
by  a  fanatical  mob,  and  could  only  secure  their  lives  by  a  hasty  flight.  See  the  veiy 
instiuctiTe  passage  in  Vii,  Jo$.  23,  31. 

s  Eph.  iL  14. 
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how  wrong  yoa  are." '  ^nnoe  Ixaies  wm  so  maoh  sirook  wxtii  this  '-  onoom- 
promiflkig  orthodoxy  "  that  he  seeretty  withdrew  into  anoUier  chamber,  and 
there  had  the  rite  performed  by  his  phjsioian.  Not  long  after  he  and  Mfr 
broUier  were  readuig  the  Pentateuch,  and  came  to  the  passage  about  ciroom* 
cisien  in  Ex.  :di.  48.  Monobaaos  looked  np  at  his  brother,  and  said,  *'  I  aok 
sorry  for  yon,  my  brother,"  and  laates  made  the  same  remark  to  him.  This- 
led  to  a  convocation,  and  the  brothers  oonfessed,  first  to  each  other,  and  the^ 
to  Queen  Helena,  that  they  had  both  been  secretly  ciroumoised.  The  queen 
was  naturally  alarmed  and  anxious>  and  dangerous  consequences  ensued.  But 
ihese  were.nothing  to  the  Jewish  fmatio.  They  would  only  be  a  ^^sh  source- 
o£  publioity,  and  therefore  of  glorifying  in  the  flesh  of  his  proselyte.  Again,, 
we  read  in  the  Talmud  that  Babbi^  was  a  great  friend  of  "  ^e  Emperor 
Antcminue*"  On  one  occasion  the  Emperor  asked  him,  "  Wilt  thou  give  me  a^ 
piece  of  Leviathan  in  the  world  to  come  P  " — since  the  flesh  of  Leviathan  and 
of  the  bird  BM^uchneh  are  to  be  the  banquet  of  tiie  blessed  heieafter.  *'  Tee,'' 
answered  Babbi.  "  But  why  dost  thou  not  allow  mo  to  partake  of  tho' 
Paschal  Lamb  ?  "  *'  How  can- 1^"  answered  Biabln,,"  when  it  b  written  that 
'  no  unoircumcised  person*  shall  oat  thereof '  ?  "  Upon  hearing  this  Antoninua 
submitted  to  the  rite  of  circumcision ,  and  embraced  Judaism.  The  imagination, 
of  Babbis  and  Pharisees  was  flattered  by  the  thought  that  even  emperors 
were  not  too  great  to  accept  their  HalaeJUilh  What  would  be  their  feelings 
towards- one  who  offered  the  utmost;  blessings  o^the  Chosen  People  wiUiout  a* 
smgle  Judaic  observance  to  the  meanest  slave  P 

Self-interest  was  an  additional  and  a  powerful  inducement  with  theso 
retrogresstve  intruders.  Although  Chris^aan,  they,  like  the  Twelve,  like  even 
Paul  himself,  ^^re  still  Jews.  At  Jerusalem  they  continued  regularly  to 
attend  the  services  at  the  Temple  and  tilie  gatherings  of  their  synagogue. 
To  be  excommunicated  from  the  synagogue  in  little  Jewish  communities  like 
those  that  were  congregated-  in  Ancyra  and  Pessinus  was  a  very  serious 
matt«;»  indeed^  It  was  infinitely  more  pleasant  for  them  to  be  on  good  terma 
with  the  Jews,  by  maldng  proselytes  of  righteousnees  out  of  St  Paul's 
conceits*  Thus  circumcision  was  only  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge.'  It 
obviated  the  painful  liability  to  persecution.  It  would  naturally  lead  to  tho 
adoptiim  of  all  the  observances,  which  the  converts  would  constantly  hear 
read- to  them  in  the  Jewish  service.  But,  if  not^  it  did  not  much  matter.  It 
waa  not  really  necessary  for  them  to  keep  the  wht^e  Law.  A  sort  of  decent 
external  oonformity  waa  enough.    So   long  as  they  made    *'  a  fair  show 

1  Job.  Antt.  xx.  2,  §  4.  Thia  interesting  royal  family  had  a  house  in  Jerusalem  (Jos. 
A^.v.  6,§l;vi.6,|8). 

'  BabU  JVida  Hakkadosh  is  thus  called  jrar  ejt^^.  The  aneedote  is  from  Jer.  Megillah^ 
cap.  L  For  another  wild  story  about  their  intercourse,  see  AbhCda  Zara,  f.  10,  2.  The 
Tiumud  being  the  most  utterly  unhistorical  and  imchronologioal-  of  books,  it  is  diffleult  to 
say  ii^uch  Bmperer  is  the  one  alluded  to -in  tbi»Mid  a  mnililtade  of  similar- fables  about 
hi*  sttppooed  intenxmrse  iffth  Babbi.  I^  oannot  be  .Antoninus  Pius,  ^^o  never  left  Rome ; 
woir  BL  Aurelins,  who  wa»  unfhkvouraible  bo^  to  Jew*  and  ChristiaBSk  Possibly  the  worth- 
leer€anMaU»maybe  alluded  to,  since  he  onee  viftiled  PalesHne.  Heliogabalus  appean- 
to  be  alluded  to  in  some  passages  of  the  Talmud  as  **  the  younger  Antoninus,"  and  he/ too« 
is  said  to  have  accepted  circumcision. 

»  GaL  V.  S.  6. 12—14. 
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1.1  iha  flesh,"  iliej  might  in  reality  do  prei^  maidi  an  they  Hked.  It 
was  against  all  this  hypocriay^  this  retrogression,  this  cowardice,  this 
mnmmeiy  of  the  outward,  this  reliance  on  the  msohanical*  that  Paul 
need  words  whidb.  were  half  battles.  There  should  be  no  farther  doubt 
as  to  what  he  really  meant  and  tangbi  He  would  leap  ashore  aoioiig  his 
enemies,  and  bum  his  ships  behind  him.  He  would  draw  his  sword  agidnst 
this  false  gospel,  and  fling  sway  the  scabbard.  What  Luther  did  when  he 
muled  hb  Theses  to  the  door  of  the  Cathedral  of  Wittenberg,  that  St  Paul 
did  when  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Qalatians.  It  was  the  manifesto 
of  emancipation^  It  marked  an  epoch  in  history.  It  was  f6r  the  early  days 
of  Christianity  what  would  have  been  for  Protestantism  the  Confession 
of  AugBbnrg  and  the  Pretest  of  Spires  combined;  but  it  was  these  "expressed 
in  dith^mnbs,  and  written  in  jets  of  flame ; "  and  it  was  these  largely 
intermingled  with  an  intense  personality  and  impassioned  polemios.  It  was  a 
Do  Covooa^a  Westminster  Confossion,  and  an  Apologia  in  one.  If  we  wish 
to  And  its  nearest  paoallel  in  yehemeuoe,  efCectiTeneas,  and  depth  of  conviction, 
we  must  look  forward  fov  sixteen  centuries,  and  read  Luther's  famous  treatise, 
D&  Cofitiitnibate-  Babylonioa,  in  which  he  realised  his  saying  "  that  there  ought 
to  be  set  aside  for  this  Popish  battle*  a  tongue  of  whioh  eyery  word  is  a 
thanderiM>lf  ^  To  the  ChuBches  of  Galatia  he  never  came  again ;  but  the 
words-  aeasawled  on  those  few  sheets  of  pa^yrus>  whether  they  failed  or  not  of 
their  immediate  efEect,  were  to  wake  echoes  which  ahonld  "  roll  from  soul  to 
soul,  and  live  for  ever  and  fon  over.'' 


CHAPTBB    X.XXVL 
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** The  Epistle  to  the  Ckdatianais  my  Epistle ;  I  have  botrotiied myself  to  it :  it 
is  my  wife.'  — LwTHWi. 

**  Prinsipriie  adarereus  Jndaismum  BpisloUu" — ^Tmr.  adp.  Mart,  r.  2. 

**  DisodmenLegiset  Evangelii  est  depiehmi  in  hoo  dicto  'posteriom  me  a  videbitls, 
factom  means  non  videbitis.' 

i  Dorsum      \  C  Facies 

F^atmn  (  Evangelium  j  g^^ 
Infinnites  )  (  Fetfeodo.*' 

LuTHBBv  OoUoq.  L,  p.  20,  od.  1571. 
'*  Judaism  was  the  narrowest  {i,e,  the  most  special)  of  religions,  Christianity 
the  most  human  and,  comprchonsive.  In  a  few  years  the  latter  was  evolved  out  of 
the  former,  taking  all  its  intensity  and  durability  without  resort  to  any  of  its  limi- 
tations. ...  In  Stw  Paulas  Epistles  we  see  the  general  direction  in  whieh 
thought  and  events  must  have  advanced:  otherwise  the  chanf^e  would  seem  as 
viokmiand  ineonoeivable  as  a. convulsion  which  should  mingle  the  Jonhm  and  the 
'CibMr."-*MiAMViNaAV,  Studio  of  ChritiianU^^  p.  i20. 

In  tito  vet^n  fiast  line  of  the-.4(peaile's  greeting  a  part  of  his  objeot^-tiie  vin- 

I  UkUMi^.IVMMfailiny  249.  Bui  tbongh  Luther  constantly  defends  his  noUmical 
ftrocity  by  the  example  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Paul  never  (not  even  in  GaL  t*  12|  shows  the 
violeuce  and  coarseness  which  deface  the  stylo  of  Luther. 
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dication  of  his  Apostolic  anthoritj — ^becomes  manifest.^  In  the  Epistles  to 
the  Thessalonians  he  had  adopted  no  title  of  anthoritj;  bat  since  those 
Epistles  had  been  written,  the  Jndaists  had  dereloped  a  tendency  to  limit  the 
tarm  Apostle  Almost  exclnsiTely  to  the  Twelve,  and  oyershadow  all  others 
with  their  immense  anthoritj.  The  word  had  two  technical  senses.  In  the 
lower  sense  it  merely  meant  a  messenger  or  worker  in  the  cause  of  the  €k)6pel, 
and  as  an  eqaivalent  to  the  common  Jewish  title  of  Sheliaeh^  was  freely 
be^wed  on  comparatirely  unknown  Christians,  like  Andronicns  and  Junias.' 
Now  Paul  clumed  the  title  in  the  highest  sense,  not  from  vanity  or  self- 
assertion,  but  because  it  was  necessary  for  the  good  of  his  oonrerts.  He  had 
the  primary  qualification  of  an  Apostle  in  that  he  had  seen  Christ,  though 
for  reasons  which  he  explained  in  the  last  Epistle  he  declined  to  press  it.  He 
had  the  yet  further  qualification  that  his  Apostolate  and  that  of  Barnabas 
had  been  publicly  recognised  by  the  Church  of  Jerusalem.  But  this  claim 
also  he  wished  to  waive  as  unreal  and  even  misleading ;  for  his  Apostolate 
was  derived  from  no  merely  human  authority.  Writing  to  the  Corinthians, 
some  of  whom  had  impugned  his  rights,  he  had  intentionally  designated  him- 
self as  "  a  called  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  by  the  will  of  God.**  Writing  to 
these  weak  and  apostatising  Galatians  it  was  necessary  to  be  still  more  explicit, 
and  consequently  he  addresses  them  with  his  fnUest  greeting,  in  which  he 
speaks  both  of  his  own  authority  and  of  the  work  of  Christ.  By  impugning 
the  first  they  were  setting  temporary  relations  above  spiritual  insight ;  by 
errors  respecting  the  latter  they  were  nullifying  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross. 

"  Paul,  an  Apostle,  not  from  men,  nor  by  the  instrumentality  of  any  man,  bat 
by  Jesus  Christ  and  God  our  Father,  who  raised  Him  from  the  dead,  and  all  the 
brethren  with  me,'  to  the  Churches  of  Qalatia.  Grace  to  you  and  Peace  from  God 
the  Father  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  gave  Himself  for  our  sins  that  He  may 

1  The  general  outline  of  the  Epistle  ii  aa  follows :— It  falls  into  three  divisions — "L 
Personal  (an  element  which  recurs  throughout) ;  2.  Dogmatic ;  3.  PracticaL  In  tiie  firrt 
part  (i.,  ii.)  he  vindicates  his  personal  independence  («)  negaiivtly^  by  showing  that  he 
was  an  Apostle  before  any  intercourse  with  the  Twelve  (L  17,  18) ;  and  {fi)  potUivdy, 
since  he  had  secured  from  the  Apostles  the  triumphant  recognition  of  his  own  special 
principles  on  three  occasions,  viz.,  (i.)  in  an  association  on  pmectly  e^ual  terms  with 
Peter  (18, 19) ;  (ii)  when  they  were  compelled  bv  facts  to  recognise  his  equal  mission 
(ii  9,  10) ;  and  (iiL)  when  he  convinced  Peter  at  Antiooh  that  he  was  thoroughly  in  the 
wrong  (ii  11—21).  2.  Passing  naturally  to  the  dogmatic  defence  of  justification  by  faith, 
he  proves  it  (a)  by  the  Christian  consciousness  (iii.  1—5),  and  ifi)  from  the  Old  Testament 
(iii.  6 — 18).  This  leads  him  to  the  question  as  to  the  tnie  position  of  the  Law,  which  he 
shows  to  be  entirely  secondary,  («)  oqjtctivdy.  by  the  very  nature  of  Christianity  (iii  19 — 
29) ;  and  {fi)  subjcctivtly,  by  the  free  spiritual  hfe  of  Clmstians  (iv.  1—11).  iiter  affec- 
tionate warnings  to  them  about  those  who  had  led  them  aWay  (ir.  11 — 30),  he  passes  to^— 
3.  The  practical  exhortation  to  Christian  freedom  (v.  1 — 12),  and  warnings,  both  general 
(18— 18)  and  sijccial  (t.  16— vi.  10),  against  its  misuse.  Then  follows  the  closing  sunmiary 
and  blessing  (vi.  11—18). 

s  Bom.  xvi.  7 ;  of.  PhiL  ii.  25 ;  2  Cor.  viii  28.  Similarly  the  title  Imperator  was  used 
by  Cicero  and  other  Romans  down  to  Junius  BUesus,  long  after  its  special  sense  had  been 
isolated  to  connote  the  absolute  head  of  the  state. 

s  At  this  time  he  was  accompanied  by  a  larger  number  of  brethren  than  at  any  other. 
This  is  one  of  the  minute  circumstances  which  support  the  all-but-certain  inference  that 
the  Epistle  was  written  at  this  particular  period,  during  3t>  Paul's  three  months'  stay  at 
Corinth,  towards  the  close  of  A.D.  67. 
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ieliver  xlb  from  thia  present  evil  state  of  the  world,  according  to  the  will  of  our  Qod 
and  Father,  to  whom  is  His  due  glory  *  for  ever  and  oyer.    Amen."  ' 

This  greeting  is  remarkable,  not  onlj  for  the  emphatic  assertion  of  his  in- 
dependent Apostleship,  and  for  the  skill  ynth.  which  ho  combines  with  this 
subject  of  his  Epistle  the  great  theologic  truth  of  our  free  deliverance '  by 
the  death  of  Christ,  but  also  for  the  stern  brevity  of  the  terms  with  which  he 
greets  those  to  whom  he  is  writing.  A  sense  of  wrong  breathes  through  the 
fulness  of  his  personal  designation,  and  the  scantiness  of  the  address  to  his 
converts.  He  had  addressed  the  Thessalonians  as  "  the  Church  of  tho 
Thessalonians  in  Qod  our  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  He 
had  written  "to  the  Church  of  Gh>d  which  is  in  Corinth,  to  the 
sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus,  called  to  be  saints."  About  this  very  time 
he  wrote  to  the  Romans  as  ''beloved  of  €k>d,  called  to  be  saints." 
To  the  Philippians,  Ephesians,  Colossians,  he  adds  the  words  "saints  in 
Christ  Jesus,"  and  "  saints  and  faithful  brethren ;  "  but  to  these  Galatians 
alone,  in  his  impetuous  desire  to  deal  at  once  with  their  errors,  he  uses  only 
the  brief,  plain  address,  "  To  the  Churches  of  Galatia." 

And  then  without  one  word  of  that  thanksgiving  for  their  holiness,  or 
their  gifts,  or  the  grace  of  Grod  bestowed  on  them,  which  is  found  in  overy 
one  of  his  other  general  Epistles,  he  bursts  at  once  into  the  subject  of  which 
his  mind  is  so  indignantly  full. 

**  I  am  amazed  that  yon  are  so  quickly  shifting  from  him  who  called  yon  in  the 
grace  of  Christ  into  a  different  Gospel,  which  is  not  moroly  another ^^  only  there  are 
some  who  are  troubling  yon,  and  wanting  to  reverse  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  But 
even  tiiough  we,  or  an  angel  from  heaven,  should  preach  contrary  to  what  wo 
preached  to  you,  let  him  be  aceureedfi  As  we  have  said  before,  so  now  again  I  sav 
deliberately,  If  any  one  is  preaching  to  you  anything  contrary  to  what  ye  received, 
Lbt  him  be  accubsbd.*  Well,  am  I  now  trying  to  be  plausible  to  men,  or  to  conci- 
liate God  Himself  ?  Had  I  still  been  trying  to  be  a  man-pleaser,  I  should  not  have 
been  what  I  am — a  slave  of  Christ."' 

Such  was  the  startling  abruptness,  such  the  passionate  plainness  with  which 
he  showed  them  that  the  time  for  conciliation  was  past.  Their  Jewish  teachers 
said  that  Paul  was  shifty  and  complaisant,  and  that  he  did  not  preach  the  real 
Gospel.  He  t«lls  them  that  it  is  they  who  are  perverters  of  the  GN>spel,  and 
that  if  they,  or  any  one  of  them,  or  any  one  else,  even  an  angel,  preaches 

1  4  S^,  sub.  j<mr.    Matt.  vi.  13;  1  Pet.  iv.  IL  *  L  1—6. 

*  L  4,  «|«Air«t*  ^* Deliver  strikes  the  key-note  of  the  Epistle  **  (Lightfoot).  irtoTMrof , 
"present,"  Bom.  vm.  38. 


mi] 

2^ _  ,  . 

*  i.  8,  i»6»€yua.  \  the  meaning  "  excommunicated  "  is  later,  and  would  not  suit  ayycAoc. 

*  There  is  a  sort  of  syllepsit  in  this,  and  the  rbr  %thv  is  more  emphatic  than  tbe 
kiSpAmnK,  Vuku!b\j  Paul  had  been  accused  of  emancipating  the  Gentiles  from  Judaism 
out  of  mere  complaisance. 

7  L  1—10,  It»,  "after  all  I  have  endured ;"  v.  11;  vi.  17;  1  Cor.  xv.  30-32. 
0  0 
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eontmrj  to  what  he  has  preached,  let  the  ban — the  cherem — fall  on  him.  He 
has  said  this  before,  and  to  show  them  that  it  is  not  a  mere  angry  phrase,  ht 
repeats  it  more  cmphaticallj  now,  and  appeals  to  it  as  a  triumphant  proof  that 
whatever  they  could  charge  him  with  having  done  and  said  before,  now,  at  any 
rate,  his  language  should  be  unmistakably  pkin. 

"  Now  I  declare  to  you,  brethren,  as  to  the  Gk>fp«l  preached  by  me  that  it  is  not 
a  mere  human  Gro^el.  For  neither  did  I  myself  receive  it  from  man,  nor  was  I 
taught  it,  but  by  revelation  from  Jesus  Christ.  For  you  heard  my  manner  of  life 
formerly  in  Judaism,  that  I  extravagantly »  persecuted  the  Church  of  God,  and 
ravaged  it,  and  was  making  advance  in  Judaism  above  many  my  equals  in  age  in  my 
own  race,  being  to  an  unusual  degree  a  sealot  for  the  traditions  of  my  Withers.  But 
when  He  who  sot  me  apart  even  ^m  my  mother's  womb  and  called  me  by  His  grace 
thought  good  to  reveal  His  Sun  in  me  that  I  should  preach  Him  among  tiie  Gentiles, 
immediately  I  did  not  confer  with  mere  human  teachers,  nor  did  I  go  away  to 
Jerusalem  to  those  who  were  Apostles  before  me,  but  I  went  away  into  Arabia,  and 
again  returned  to  Damascus. 

"  Next,  after  three  yean,  I  went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  visit  Eephas,  and  I  stayed 
at  his  house  fifteen  days ;  but  not  a  single  other  Apostle  did  I  see,  except  James,  the 
Lord's  brother.*    Now  in  what  I  am  writing  to  you,  see,  before  God,  I  am  not  lying.' 

*'  Next  I  came  into  the  regions  of  Syria  and  Cilicia ;  and  was  quHe  wnlaiown  by 
person  to  the  Churdies  of  Judsea  which  were  in  Christ,  only  they  were  constantly 
being  told  that  our  former  persecutor  is  now  a  preacher  of  the  faith  which  once  he 
ravaged.    And  they  glorified  God  in  me.^ 

**  Next,  after  fourteen  years,  I  again  went  up  to  Jerusalem  with  Barnabas,  taking 
with  me  'Htus  also.*  And  I  went  up  by  revelation,  and  referred  to  them  the  Groepel 
which  I  preach  among  he  Gentiles,^  privately  however  to  those  of  repute,  lest  per- 
chance I  might  be  running,  or  even  ran,  to  no  purpose.?  But  not  even  Titus,  who 
was  with  me,  being  a  Greek,  was  compelled  to  be  circumcised — but  because  of  the 
false  brethren  secretly  introduced,  who  slank  in  to  spy  out  our  liberty  which  we  have 
in  Christ  Jesus  that  they  might  utterly  enslave  us — [to  whom  not  even  (?)]  for  an 
hour  we  yielded  6y  way  of  tMe  $uliJection  they  wanted,  in  order  that  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel  may  permanently  remain  with  you.^  From,  those,  however,  who  are  reputed 
to  be  something — whatever  they  once  were,  makes  no  matter  to  me,  God  cares  for  no 
man*s  person' — for  to  me  those  in  repute  contributed  nothing,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
seeing  that  I  have  been  entrusted  with  the  Gospel  of  the  unciroumcision,  as  Peter  of 
the  circumcision — for  He  who  worked  for  Peter  for  the  Apostolate  of  the  circum- 
cision, worked  also  for  me  towards  the  Gentiles — and  recognising  the  grace  granted 

H.  18,  K9^  vmpfioKiiirt  d  outrance. 

3  Who  in  one  sense  was,  and  in  another  was  not,  an  Apostle,  not  being  one  of  the 
Twelve. 

s  V,  iupm,  PP>  131  — 134.  As  1  have  already  examined  many  of  the  details  of 
this  Epistle  for  biographicalpurposes,  I  content  myself  with  referring  to  the  panages. 
The  strong  appe^  in  L  20  shows  that  Paul's  truthfulness  had  been  que&tioned. 
(Cf.  1  Thess.  v.  27.) 

*  i  11-24. 

»  r.  tupra,  i^.  2^  —  237.  Paul's  purpose  here  is  not  the  tedious  pedantry  of 
cbronologiod  exactitude. 

^  iL  2,  arc««Vi)v,  not  to  submit  to  their  decision,  but  with  the  strong  belief  that  he 
eould  win  their  concurrence.    (Of.  Acts  xxv.  14.) 

7  Phil.  ii.  16.  I  have  already  explained  the  probable  meaning  of  Hmm — "  that  I  mi^ht 
feel  quite  sure  of  the  trutii  and  practiecdnlUy  of  mj  views. '^  Even  Luther  aduuti^ 
^  Sathan  eaepe  mihi  dixit,  quid  u  talsum  esset  dogma  tuumf  *  {CoUoq.  IL  12.) 

»  F.  Bupm,  p. 28 1. 

>  ii.  6,  e«H  ortfpMirov.  The  position  is  emphatic.  T9us  seems  to  ^aoce  at  the  absurditj 
of  founding  gpirttaal  authority  on  mere  family  or  external  clauns.  (See  Martiaeam 
Studiei  in  ChriMktnUy,  p.  42d.) 
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to  me,  James,  and  Kephas,  and  John,  who  are  in  repute  as  pillars,  gave  right  hands 
of  fellowship  to  me  and  Bamahas,  that  we  to  the  G^tiles,  and  they  to  the  dix^um- 
cision— only  that  we  should  bear  in  mind  the  pocur,  which  very  thing  I  was  of  my 
own  accord  even  eager  to  do.^ 

**  But  when  Kephas  came  to  Antioch  I  withstood  him  to  the  face,  because  he  was 
a  condemned  man*^  For  before  the  arrival  of  certain  from  James  •  he  used  to  eat 
with  the  Oentilcs ;  but  on  their  arrival^  he  began  to  withdraw  and  separate  himself, 
being  i^Eraid  of  these  Jewish  converts.  And  the  rest  of  the  Jews  joined  in  this 
hypocrisy,  so  that  even  Barnabas  was  swept  away  by  their  hypocrisy.'  But 
when  I  perceived  that  they  were  not  walking  in  the  straight  truth  of  the 
Gospel,  I  said  to  Kephas,  before  them  all,  I£  you,  a  bom  Jew,  are  living 
Gentile-wise  and  not  Judaically,  how  can  you  try  to  compel  the  Gentiles  to  Judaise  ? 
We,  Jews  by  birth  and  not  *  sinners  *  of  the  Gentiles,*  out  well  aware  that  no  man 
is  justified  as  a  result  of  the  works  of  the  Law,  but  only  by  means  of  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ — even  we  believed  on  Jesus  Christ  that  we  may  be  justified  as  a  result  of  faith 
in  Christ,  and  not  of  the  works  of  Law ;  for  from  works  of  Law  *  no  flesh  shall  be 
justified.*  7  But  (you  will  object)  if,  while  seeking  to  be  justified  in  Christ,  we  turn 
out  to  be  even  ourselves  *  sinners '  (men  no  better  than  the  Gentiles),  is  then  Christ 
a  minister  of  sin  ?  ^  Away  with  the  thought !  For  if  I  rebuild  the  very  things  I 
destroyed,  then  I  prove  myself  to  be  not  only  a  '  sinner '  but  a  transgressor."  The 
very  rebuilding  (he  means)  would  prove  that  the  previous  destruction  was  guilty ; 
**  but  it  was  not  so,"  he  contioues  to  argue,  "  for  it  was  by  Law  that  I  died  to 
Law  ;'*  in  other  words,  it  was  the  Law  itself  which  led  me  to  see  its  own  nullity, 
and  thereby  caused  my  death  to  it  that  I  might  live  to  God.^  '^  I  have  been  crucified 
with  Christ  ;*'  my  old  sins  are  nailed  to  His  cross,  no  less  than  my  old  Jewish 

^  iL  1 — 10.  It  was,  as  TertulHan  says,  a  distribuUo  ojgicii,  not  a  $eparatio  ewmgdii 
{De  Praescr,  Haer.  28).    He  had  already  shown  his  care  for  the  poor  (Acts  xL  30). 

3  iL  U,  KttTCYT.  Manifestly  and  flagrantly  in  the  wrong.  Cf.  Rom.  xiv.  23.  To 
make  aark  irpoowiror  mean  * '  by  way  of  mask, "  and  treat  the  scene  as  one  got  up  (icara  0xV«) 
between  the  Apostles— as  Origen  and  Chrysostom  do— or  to  assume  that  Kephas  does 
not  mean  Peter — as  Clemens  of  Alexandria  does— is  a  deplorable  specimen  of  the  power 
of  dogmatic  prejudice  to  blind  men  to  obvious  fact.  St.  Peter's  weakness  bore  other 
bitter  fruit.  It  was  one  ultimate  cause  of  Ebionite  attacks  on  St.  Paul,  and  of  Gnostic 
attacks  on  Judaism,  and  of  Porphyry's  slanders  of  the  Apostles,  and  of  Jerome's  quarrel 
with  Augustme.     (See  Lightfoot,  pp.  123—126.) 

3  Cf.  Aots  XV.  24. 

<  iL  12,  JfA#ey  (h,  B,  D,  F,  G),  if  St.  Paul  really  wrote  it,  could  only  mean  "when 
James  came  ; "  and  so  Ongen  understood  it  (c.  Celt,  ii  1). 

^  We  can  scarcely  even  imagine  the  deadly  offence  caused  by  this  boldness,  an  offence 
felt  a  century  afterwards  (Iren.  Haer.  i.  26 ;  Euseb.  ff.  E.  iii.  27 ;  Epiphan.  Haer,  xxx. 
16 ;  Baur,  Ck.  Hist.  89,  98).  Even  when  the  Pseudo-Clementine  Hondlies  were  written 
the  Jewish  Christians  had  not  forgiven  the  word  Kor^yimvu^vaf.  El  xaTryM»«y&iKOK  m«  Avycic 
e«ov  amMoAv^ayrof  |mh  rbr  Xpurrhv  KunfyoptU  (Clem.  Hom.  xvii.  19).  And  yet,  however 
bitter  against  tmserupulous  Judaism,  St.  Paul  is  always  coioieous  and  respectful  when 
he  speaks  of  the  Twelve.  The  Praedicatio  Petri  (in  Cyprian,  De  Bd^pL )  says  that  Peter 
and  Paul  remained  unreconciled  till  death. 

*  Cf.  Som.  ix.  30,  j«nr  tAm^  <i4Morra  euMM^i^ ;  Luke  vi  32,  33 ;  Matt.  v.  47 ;  ix. 
10^  U. 

7  Ps.  <nliii  2.  St.  Panl's  addUUm  iftfon  vipM>v  is  ui  obvious  inference.  The  aocentua- 
ticn  of  meaning  on  ritual  or  moral  observance  must  depend  on  the  context.  Here  the 
latter  is  mainly  in  question  (Neander,  Planting,  L  211). 

*  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  of  this  argument  was  actually  addressed  to  Peter. 
#nj  yrfwHTo,  J^tT  »  «^-  ^^*«"«  ^^'  7.  17. 

*  The  Latin  fathers  and  Luther  understand  it  "by  the  law  (of  Christ)  I  am  dead  to 
the  law  (of  Moees)."  llie  best  commentary  is  Bom.  viL  1— U.  Expressions  like  this 
led  to  the  charge  of  antinomianism.  which  St.  Paul  sets  aside  in  1  Cor.  ix.  21.  Celsns 
taunts  the  Apostles  with  the  use  of  such  language  while  yet  they  could  denounce  each 
other  {an.  Orig.  v.  64).  But  they  did  not  profess  to  have  attained  their  own  ideal 
(Phil,  iif  13). 

o  o  2 
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obligations ;  yot  this  death  h  life — ^not  mine,  however,  but  the  life  of  Christ  in  me  ; 
and  so  far  as  t  now  live  in  the  flesh,  I  live  in  faith  on  the  Son  of  God  who  loyed  me, 
and  gave  Himself  up  for  me.  I  am  not,  therefore,  setting  at  nought  the  grace  of 
God  by  proclaiming  ray  freedom  from  the  Levitical  Law  ;  you  are  doing  that,  not  I ; 
«for  had  righteousness  been  at  all  possible  by  Law,  then  it  seems  Christ's  death  was 
superfluous.*'  * 

Ho  has  now  snflScieutly  vindicated  his  independent  Apostleship,  and  since 
this  nullification  of  the  death  of  Christ  was  the  practical  issue  of  tho  Gktlatian 
retrogression  into  Jewish  ritnaHsm,  ho  passes  natnrally  to  the  doctrinal  tmth 
oil  which  he  had  also  touched  in  his  g^reeting,  and  ho  does  so  with  a  second 
burst  of  surprise  and  indignation  : — 

"  Dull  Galatians  !*  who  bewitched  you  with  his  evil  eye, — you  before  whose  eyes 
Jesus  Christ  crucified  was  conspicuously  painted  P  '  This  is  the  only  thing  I  want 
to  leam  of  you ; — received  ye  the  Spirit  as  a  result  of  works  of  Law,  or  of  &ithful 
hearing  P  Are  ye  so  utterly  dull  P  After  beginning  the  sacred  rite  spiritually,  will 
TO  complete  it  carnally  P  Did  ye  go  through  so  many  experiences  in  vain  P*  if  it  be 
indeed  m  vain.  He  then  that  abundantly  supplicth  to  you  the  Spirit,  and  worketh 
powers  in  you,  does  he  do  so  as  a  result  of  works  of  Law  or  of  faithful  hearing  P  Of 
faith  surely— just  as '  Abraham  believed  God  and  it  was  accounted  to  lum  for  righte- 
ousness.' Recognise  then  that  they  who  start  from  faith,  they  are  sons  of  Abraham. 
And  the  Scripture  foreseeing' that  God  justifies  the  Gentiles  as  a  result  of  &ith,* 
preached  to  Abraham  as  an  anticipation  of  the  Gospel,  *  In  thee  shall  all  the  Gentiles 
be  blessed.'  So  they  who  start  from  faith  are  blessed  with  the  faithful  Abraham. 
For  as  many  as  start  from  works  of  law  are  under  a  curse.      For  it  stands  written, 

*  Cursed  is  every  one  who  does  not  abide  by  all  the  things  written  in  the  book  of  the 
Law  to  do  them.'    But  that  by  Law  no  man  is  justified  with  God  is  clear  because 

*  The  just  shall  live  by  faith.*  But  the  Law  is  not  of  faith,  but  (of  works,  for 
its  formula  is)  he  that  doth  these  things  shall  live  by  them.  Christ  ransomed  us 
from  the  curse  of  the  Law, — ^becoming  on  our  behalf  a  curse,  since  it  is  written, 

*  Cursed  is  every  one  who  hangeth  on  a  tree '  7 — that  the  blessing  of  Abraham  may 
by  Christ  Jesus  accrue  to  the  Gentiles,  that  we  may  receive  the  promise  of  the  Spirit 
by  means  of  faith."  > 

Then  camo  some  of  the  famous  arguments  by  which  he  establishes  these 
weighty  doctrines — arguments  incomparably  adapted  to  convince  those  to 

1  ii  11—21.    For  an  examination  of  this  paragraph,  v.  wpra,  pp.  250,  251. 

*  ilL  1,  ivofrm,  at  in  Luke  xxiv.  25.    So  tar  from  being  duU  in  things  not  qnritual, 

Themistius  calls  them  &^cic  mu  ayxti^H  xel  ivfioBiirropoi  rmr  iyop  'E\Ki^imr  {Plat.  23). 

s  If  wptryfii^  has  here  the  same  sense  as  in  Rom.  xv.  4,  Bph.  ilL  3,  Jude  4,  it  must 
mean  *'  prophesied  of ; "  but  this  gives  a  far  weaker  turn  to  the  dause. 

*  vL  4,  iiriBm  Seems  here  to  have  its  more  general  sense,  as  in  Karis  v.  26 ;  if  the 
eommon  sense  "  suffered  "  be  retained,  it  must  allude  to  troubles  caused  by  Judauers. 

*  A  Hebraic  personification.  '*What  saw  the  Scripture?"  is  a  Rabbinic  formula 
Schdttg.  ad  loc,).  The  {Missages  on  which  the  argument  is  founded  are  G«n.  xv.  6 ; 
<xii.  S ;  Deut  xxvii.  26 ;  xxL  23 ;  Lev.  xviii.  5 ;  Hab.  iL  4.  The  reasoning  will  be  better 
understood  from  2  Cor.  v.  15—21 ;  Roro.  vi  3—23. 

<  w  wloTtm,  **from  faith  "  as  a  cause ;  or  «t^  -nrc  iriorcMK,  per  /dna,  "  by  means  of 
faith  as  an  instrument ; "  never  <a  in'ovir,  propter  fidetHy  **  <m  aooount  of  faith  "  as  a 
merit. 

7  The  original  reference  is  to  the  exposure  of  the  body  on  a  stake  after  death  (Dent. 
zxL  23;  Josh.  x.  26).  St.  Paul  omits  the  words  *'of  God"  after  *'ouiaed,"  whkh 
would  have  required  Ions  explanation,  for  the  notion  that  it  meant  "  a  eurse,  or  insult, 
against  God  "  is  a  later  gloe.    Hence  the  Talmud  speaks  of  Christ  as  *'  the  huog  **  hV^.) 

»  iiL  1—14. 
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whom  he  wroto,  becanse  they  were  deduced  from  their  own  principles,  and 
grounded  on  their  own  methods,  howoTcr  startling  was  the  originality  of  tho 
conclusions  to  which  they  lead.  Merely  to  translate  them  without  brief 
explanatory  comment  would  add  very  little  to  the  reader's  adv-antage.  I  will 
endeayour,  therefore,  to  throw  them  into  a  form  which  shall  supply  what  is 
necessary  to  render  them  intelligible. 

"Brttliren,"  ho  says,  "I  will  give  you  an  evorj'-day  iUufitration.^  No  one 
annuls,  or  vitiates  by  additions,  even  a  mere  human  covenant  when  it  has  boon  once 
ratified.  Now  the  Fromises  were  uttered  to  Abraham  *  and  to  his  seed.'  The  word 
employed  is  neither  plural  in  form  nor  in  significance.  A  plural  word  might  have 
been  used  had  many  been  referred  to;  the  reason  for  the  use  of  a  collective  term  is 
pre-eminently  indicated,  and  that  one  person  is  Christ.^  What  I  mean  is  this : 
CUxi  made  and  ratified  a  covenant  with  Abraham ;  and  the  Law  which  came  four 
hundred  and  thirty  years  afterwards^  cannot  possibly  nullify  the  covenant  or  abro- 
gate the  promise.  Kow  God  has  bestowed  the  gift  on  Abraham  by  promise,  and 
therefore  clearly  it  was  not  bestowed  as  a  result  of  obedience  to  a  law.^ 

"  Why,  then,  was  the  Law  ?  you  ask ;  of  what  use  was  it  P  "  Very  briefly  St 
Paul  gives  them  the  answer,  which  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  he  elaboratos  with 
so  much  more  fulness. 

Practically,  the  answer  may  be  summed  up  by  saying  Uiat  the  Law  was  damnatory, 
temporary,  mediate,  educationaL'  It  was  added  to  create  in  the  soul  the  sense  of  sin, 
and  so  lead  to  tho  Saviour,  who  in  due  time  should  come  to  render  it  no  more 
necessary ;  *  and  it  was  given  by  the  ministry  of  angels  7  and  a  human  mediator. 
It  was  not,  therefore,  a  promise,  but  a  contract ;  and  a  promise  direct  from  Gh)d 
is  far  superior  to  a  contract  made  by  the  agency  of  a  human  mediator  between  Qod 
and  man.^    The  Law,  therefore,  was  but "  supplcmentaiy,  parenthetical,  provisional, 

1  iii.  15.  Kara  at^pttwor,  Ut,,  <{  ivOptawCimp  wofioitiyiiATmr  (Ghrys.). 

*  V,  supra,  pp.  30,  3L 

*  In  Gen.  xv.  13,  Acts  vii  6,  &o.,  the  period  in  Egypt  seems  to  count  from  Abraham's 
visit.  ^iii  15—18. 

^  iii  15,  tviiiaToffirrrai ;  19,  wpwrrriBri ;  Bom.  V.  20,  wapeiiriiX0tv.  The  Law  WaS  (1)  rmr 
TopafiMntp  xop^^i  restricted  and  conditioned ;  (2)  aypic  ov,  ic.r.A.,  temnorarr  and  provisional; 
(3)  iiaraytXtt  it.T.A.,  mediately  (but  not  immeoiately)  given  by  God ;  (4)  iv  xeipl  fw<r.,  me- 
diately (not  immediately)  received  from  God  (Bp.  Mlicott,  ad  loc,).  The  Law  is  a  harsh, 
imperious  incident  in  a  necessaiy  divine  trainmg. 

^  iii.  19,  irapafiavfuv  xofMr  means  **  to  bring  transgression  to  a  head."  See  Rom.  v.  20 ; 
1  Cor.  XV.  56.  The  fact  is  here  stated  in  all  its  harshness,  but  in  Rom.  vii.  7, 13,  tho 
Apostle  shows  by  a  masterly  psychological  analysis  in  what  way  this  was  true — namely, 
because  (i)  law  actually  tends  to  provoke  disobedience,  and  (ii*)  i^  gives  the  sting  to  the 
disobedience  by  making  us  fuUy  conscious  of  its  heinousness.  The  Law  thus  brought  the 
disease  of  sin  to  a  head,  that  it  might  then  be  cured.  We  might  not  be  able  to  follow 
these  pregnant  allusions  of  the  Epistle  if  we  did  not  possess  the  £{>istle  to  the  Romans  as 
a  commentary  upon  it.  The  Galatians  could  only  have  xmderstood  it  by  the  reminiscences 
of  Paul's  oral  teaching. 

7  Jos.  ArUL  XV.  5^  §  3 ;  Acts  vii  53 ;  Dcut.  xxxiii.  2.  These  angels  at  Sinai  are 
often  alluded  to  in  the  Talmud.  R.  Joshua  Ben  Levi  rendered  Psalm  Ixviii  12,  "  The 
Angels  (^^nhd)  of  hosts  kept  moving  "  the  Children  of  Israel  nearer  to  Sinai  when  they 
retoed  from  it  (Shabbalh,  f.  88.  2). 

^  iii.  19,  20.  A  "  mediator  "  in  Jewish  language  meant  one  who  stands  in  the  middle 
position  between  two  parties. 

•*  Tlie  voice  of  Qod 
To  mortal  ear  is  dreadful.    They  beseech 
That  Moses  might  repeat  to  them  His  wiU, 
And  temnr  cease."  (Milton,  P.  L.  xU.  285.) 

Moses  receives  the  Law  direct  from  God  {iv  x^H>*)i  ^^d  hands  it  to  man  (Ex.  xx.  10).  He 
therefore  was  not  one  of  the  contracting  parties;  but  God  is  one,  i.e.,  He  is  no  mediator, 
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.nttnuductury."  How  startling  woald  sach  urgwnents  be  to  those  who  had,  from 
their  earliest  childhood,  been  taught  to  regard  the  Law  as  the  one  diyine,  inspired, 
perfect,  and  eternal  thing  on  earth ;  the  one  thing  which  alone  it  was  worth  the 
mbour  of  long  lives  to  study,  and  the  labour  of  long  generations  to  interpret  and  to 
defend !  And  how  splendid  the  originaKty  which  could  thus  burst  the  bonds  of 
immemosiBl  prejudice,  and  the  courage  which  could  thus  face  the  wrath  of  outraged 
conviction !  It  was  the  enlightenment  and  inspization  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Grod ; 
ves,  but  the  Spirit  works  by  the  human  instruments  that  are  fitted  to  receive  His 
indwelling  power  ;  and,  in  the  admirable  saying  of  the  Chinese  philosopher,  "The 
'light  of  heaven  cannot  shine  into  an  inverted  bowl."  To  many  a  thoughtful  and 
candid  Jew  it  must  have  come  like  a  flash  of  new  insight  into  the  history  of  his 
nation,  and  of  mankind,  that  ho  had  elevated  the  Law  to  too  exclusive  a  position ; 
that  the  promise  to  Abraham  was  an  event  of  far  deeper  significance  than  the  legis- 
lation of  Sinai ;  that  the  Promise,  not  the  Law,  was  the  p'imaiy  and  original  element 
of  Judaism;  and  that  therefore  to  fall  back  from  Christianity  of  Judaism  was 
to  fall  back  from  the  spirit  to  the  letter — an  unnatural  reversion  of  what  God  had 
ordained. 

But  he  proceeds,  "  Is  there  any  opposition  between  the  Law  and  the  Promise ? 
Away  with  the  thotight !  In  God's  crconomy  of  siilvation  both  are  united,  and  the 
Law  is  a  relative  purpose  of  God  which  is  taken  up  into  His  absolute  purpose  as  a 
means.^  For  had  a  Law  been  given  such  as  could  give  life,  righteousness  would  in 
reality  have  been  a  result  of  law ;  but  the  Scripture  shut  up  all  things  under  sin, 
that  the  promise  which  springs  from  faith  in  Jesus  Chrwt  may  be  given  to  all  who 
believe.  For  before  the  laith  came  we  were  under  watch  and  ward  of  Law,  till  the 
faith  which  was  to  be  revealed.  So  the  Law  became  our  tutor  unto  Christ,  the  stem 
slave  gfuidtng  us  from  boyish  immaturity  to  perfect  Christian  manhood,*  in  order 
that  we  may  be  justified  as  a  result  of  faith.  But  when  the  Mth  came  we  are  no 
longer  under  a  tutor.  For  by  the  faith  ye  are  all  sons  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ. 
For  as  many  of  you  as  were  baptised  into  Christ,  put  on  Christ.  There  is  no  room 
for  Jew  or  Greek,  no  room  for  slave  or  free,  no  room  for  male  or  female ;  for  ye  arc 
all  one  man  in  Christ  Jesus ;'  and  if  ye  are  of  Christ  then  it  seems  ye  are  Abraham's 
seed,  heirs  according  to  promise.* 

"Now,  what  I  mean  is,  that  so  long  as  the  heir  is  an  infant  ho  diffci-s  in  no 

but  one  of  the  parties  to  the  covenant  (Jtoftjioj).  It  is  only  under  a  different  aspect  that 
Christ  is  a  mediator  (1  Tim.  ii.  5).  The  passage  has  no  reference  to  the  eternal  unity  oi 
God,  which  is  not  at  all  in  question,  but  to  the  fact  that  He  stands  by  Himself  as  one 
of  the  contracting  parties.  The  *'Law '*  then,  has  the  same  subordinate  position  as  the 
*'  Mediator  "  Moses.  The  Promise  stands  above  it  as  a  "  covenant,"  in  whioh  God  stands 
alone — **  is  one  *' — and  in  which  no  mediator  is  concerned.  Such  seems  to  bo  the  clea» 
And  simple  meaning  of  this  endlessly-disputed  passage.  (See  Baur,  Paul,  ii.  198.) 
Obviously,  (1)  the  Promise  had  a  wider  and  nobler  scope  than  the  Law ;  (2)  the  Law  was 
provisional,  the  Promise  permanent ;  (3)  the  Law  was  given  directly  by  angels,  the 
Promise  directly  by  God;  but,  while  he  leaves  these  three  points  of  contrast  to  be 
inferred,  he  adds  the  fourth  and  most  important,  that  (4)  the  Promise  was  given,  without 
any  mediating  human  agency,  from  God  to  man.  On  the  sources  of  the  (perfectly 
needless)  "three  hundred  explanations "  of  a  passage  by  no  means  unintelligible,  see 
Reuas,  Le$  Epitrts,  i.  109. 

*  iii.  19,  20.    Holsten,  Inkalt  de»  Briefs  an  die  ChJater,  p.  80. 

'  iii.  24,  iraiUyorfb^  tU  Xptordf.  The  iraiSayiayh^  was  often  the  most  valueless  of  the 
slaves.  Perikles  appointed  the  aged  Zopyrus  as  the  vaiSwyiayiK  of  Alldbiades.  This  fact 
can,  however,  hardly  have  entered  into  St.  Paul's  meaning.  The  world,  until  Christ 
came,  was  in  its  pupilage,  and  the  Law  was  given  to  hold  it  under  discipline,  till  a  new 
period  of  spiritual  freeaom  dawned.  The  moro  inward  rolation  between  Law  and  sin, 
and  its  power  to  bring  sin  moro  to  our  consoienoe,  and  so  bring  about  the  possibility  of 
its  removal,  aro,  as  we  shall  see,  worked  out  in  the  ^ns^  to  the  Romans. 

3  Contrast  this  with  the  Jewish  morning  prayer,  in  which  in  throe  benedictions  m 
man  blesses  God  who  has  not  made  him  a  Gtontile,  a  slave,  or  a  woman. 

•»  iii.  21—29. 
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respect  from  a  Siave,  though  he  is  lord  of  all,  but  is  under  tutors  and  stewards  till 
the  term  fixed  bv  his  father.  So  we,  too,  when  we  were  infants,  were  enslaved 
under  elements  of  material  teaching ;  but  when  the  fulness  of  time  came  God  sent 
forth  His  Son — ^bom  of  a  woman,  that  we  may  receive  the  adoption  of  sons ;  ^  bom 
under  Law,  that  He  may  ransom  those  under  Law.  But  because  ye  are  sons,  Ood 
sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  His  Son  into  our  hearts  crying,  Abba,  our  Father !  So  thou 
art  no  longer  a  slave  but  a  son,  and  if  a  son,  an  heir  also  by  God*s  moans.  Well, 
in  past  time  not  knowing  God  ye  were  slaves  to  those  who  by  nature  are  not  gods, 
but  now  after  recognising  God — nay,  rather  being  recognised  by  God — how  can  ye 
turn  back  again  to  the  weak  and  beggarly  rudiments,^  to  which  again  from  the 
beginning  ye  want  to  be  slaves  P  Ye  are  anxiously  keeping  days  and  months  and 
seasons  and  years.    I  fear  for  you  that  I  have  perhaps  toUed  for  you  in  vain.'** 

In  this  clause  the  boldness  of  thought  and  utterance  is  eyen  more  striking. 
Ho  not  only  nrges  the  superiority  of  the  Christian  covenant,  bat  speaks  of  the 
Jewish  as  mere  legal  infancy  and  actual  serfdom ;  nay,  more,  he  speaks  of  the 
ceremonial  obsenrances  of  the  Levitical  Law  as  ''weak  and  beggarly  mdi- 
mcnts ; "  and,  worse  than  all,  he  incidentally  compares  them  to  the  ritnaHsms 
of  heathendom,  implying  tliat  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  observing 
the  full  moon  in  the  synagogue  and  observing  it  in  the  Temple  of  MSn; 
between  living  in  leafy  booths  in  antomn,  or  striking  up  the  wail  for  Altis  in 
spring ;  nay,  even  between  circumcision  and  the  yet  ghastlier  mutilations  of 
the  priests  of  Cybele.*  Eighteen  hundred  years  have  passed  since  this  brief 
letter  was  written,  and  it  has  so  permeated  all  the  veins  of  Christian  thought 
that  in  these  days  we  accept  its  principles  as  a  matter  of  course ;  yet  it  needs 
no  very  violent  effort  of  the  imagination  to  conceive  how  savage  would  be  the 
wrath  which  would  be  kindled  in  the  minds  of  the  Jews — aye,  and  even  of  the 
Jewish  Christians — by  words  which  not  only  spoke  with  scorn  of  the  little 
distinctive  observances  which  were  to  them  as  the  very  breath  of  their 
nostrils,  but  wounded  to  the  quick  their  natural  pride,  by  placing  their 
cherished  formalities,  and  even  the  antique  and  highly- valued  badge  of  their 
natlonaHiy,  on  a  level  with  the  pagan  customs  which  they  had  ever  regarded 
with  hatred  and  contempt.  Yet  it  was  with  no  desire  to  waken  infuriated 
prejudice  that  St.  Paul  thus  wrote.  The  ritualisms  of  heathen  worship,  so 
far  as  they  enshrined  or  kept  alive  any  spark  of  genuine  devotion,  were  not 
objectionable — had  a  useful  function;  in  this  respect  they  stood  on  a  level 
with  those  of  Judaism.  Tho  infinite  superiority  of  the  Judaic  ritual  arose 
from  its  being  the  shadow  of  good  things  to  come.    It  had  fulfilled  its  task, 

1  iv.  4,  5.  Notice  the  chiasmus  of  the  original  which  would  not  suit  the  English 
idiom.  Notice,  too,  the  importance  of  the  passage  as  showing  that  men  did  not  be(/in  to 
be  sons  of  God,  when  they  were  cUdared  sons  of  God,  just  as  the  Roman  act  of  emanci- 
pation did  cot  cause  sons  to  be  sons,  but  merely  put  them  in  possession  of  their  rights 
(Maurice,  Unity,  p.  504). 

^  ir.  3,  oTotxcia  rai  x^oyuiv ;  9,  iia^nni  «al  «rtMx«i  aTotx«t«»  physical  elements  of  religiop, 
symbols,  ceremonies  (of.  Col.  ii.  8),  &c.,  which  invest  the  natural  with  religious  signi- 
ficance. Both  in  Judaism  and  heathenism  religion  was  so  much  bound  up  with  the 
material  and  the  sensuous  as  to  place  men  in  bondage.  In  neither  was  God  recognised 
as  a  Spirit  (Banr,  Ifew  Tett.  Theol.,  p.  171).  Or  the  notion  may  be  that  ritualism  is  imXy 
the  elementary  teaching,  the  A  B  C  of  religion. 

»  iv.  1— IL    Of.  Ool  ii  16.  <  Hausrath,  p.  268. 
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and  ought  now  to  be  finffered  to  drop  away.  It  is  not  for  the  sake  of  fhe 
calyx,  bnt  for  the  sake  of  the  corolla,  that  we  cultivate  the  flower,  and  the 
calyx  may  drdp  away  when  the  flower  is  fully  blown.  To  cling  to  the  shadow 
when  it  had  been  superseded  by  the  substance  was  to  reverse  the  order 
of  God. 

Then  comes  a  strong  and  tender  appeal. 

**  Become  as  I,  because  I  too  became  as  you,  brethren,  I  beseech  you.^  It  is  not 
I  whom  you  wronged  at  all,  by  your  aberrations.  Nay,  to  mo  you  were  alwa3r8 
kind.  You  know  that  the  former  time  it  was  in  consequence  of  a  sickness  that  I 
preached  to  you ;  and  though  my  personal  condition  might  well  have  been  a  trial  to 
you,  ye  despised  me  not,  nor  loathed  me,*  but  as  an  angel  of  God  ye  received  me, 
as  Christ  Jesus.  What,  then,  has  become  of  your  self-felicitation  f  for  I  bear  you 
witness  that,  if  possible,  ye  dug  out  your  very  eyes  and  gave  them  me.  80,  have 
I  become  your  enemv  by  speakmg  the  truth  to  you  ?• 

"  Mere  alien  teachers  are  paying  court  to  you  assiduously,  but  not  honourably ; 
nay,  they  want  to  wall  you  up  from  every  one  else,  that  you  may  pay  court  to 
tiiem.^  Now,  to  have  court  paid  to  you  is  honourable  in  an  honourable  cause 
always,  and  not  only  when  I  am  with  you,'  my  little  children  whom  again  I  travail 
with,  until  Christ  be  formed  in  you.  But  I  could  have  wished  to  be  with  you  now, 
and  to  change  my  voice  to  you,®  for  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  about  you."  7 

Then,  returning  as  it  were  to  the  attack,  he  addresses  to  them  the  curious 
allegory  of  the  two  wives  of  Abraham,  Sarah  and  Hagar,  and  their  sons 
Ishmael  and  Isaac^ 

These  aro  types  of  the  two  covenants--Hagar  represents  Sinai,  corresponds  to,  or 
is  under  the  same  head  with  bondage,  with  the  Law,  with  the  Old  Covenant,  and 
therefore  with  the  earthly  Jerusalem,  which  is  in  bondage  under  the  Law ;  but 
Sarah  corresponds  to  freedom,  and  the  promise,  and  therefore  to  the  New  Covenant, 
and  to  the  New  Jerusalem  which  is  the  free  mother  of  us  all.  There  must  be 
antajTOniam  between  the  two,  as  there  was  between  the  brother-sons  of  the  slave  and 
the  uee-woman ;  but  this  ended  in  the  son  of  the  slave-woman  being  cast  out.  So 
it  is  now ;  the  unbelieving  Jews,  the  natural  descendants  of  the  real  S^h,  are  the 
spiritual  descendants  of  Hagar,  the  ejected  bondwoman  of  the  Sinaitic  wilderness, 
and  they  persecute  the  Gentiles,  who  are  the  prophesied  descendants  of  the  spiritual 
Sarah.  The  spiritual  descendants  of  Sarah  shall  inherit  the  blessing  of  whi<m.  those 
Jews  who  are  descended  physically  from  her  should  have  no  share.  Isaac,  the 
supernatural  child  of  promise,  represents  the  spiritual  seed  of  Abraham, — ^that  is 
Christ,  and  all  who,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile,  are  in  Him.  ♦•  Therefore,  brethren, 
we,"  he  adds — identifying  himself  far  more  entirely  with  Gentiles  than  with  Jews, 
"  are  not  children  of  a  skve- woman,  but  of  the  free.  In  the  freedom  wherewith 
Christ  freed  us,  stand  then,  and  be  not  again  enyoked  with  the  yoke  of  slavery.'* 

W.e.,  free  from  the  bondage  of  Judaism. 

'  iv.  14,  i^nrrvirart — lit.,  "spat  out,**  Kreukel  (r.  infra.  Excursus  X.)  explains  this 
of  the  *'  spitting  "  to  avert  epilepsy.  **  Despuimus  comitialeB  morbos  *'  (Pirn.  xxviiL  4,  7 ; 
Plaut.  CaoL  iii  4, 18,  21). 

'  iv.  12—16.    On  this  passage,  v.  infra,  Excursus  X. 

*  iv.  17.  ira— <i|Aovr«  (ind.)^  but  prohably  meant  for  a  subjunctive ;  the  apparent  sole- 
on  is  probahly  due  to  the  difficulty  of  remembering  the  inflexions  of  the  contract  v 


eism  is  probahly  due  to  the  difficulty  of  remembering  the  inflexions  of  the  contract  verb ; 
cf.  1  Cor.  iv.  6. 

*  He  seems  to  mean,  "  I  do  not  blame  zealous  attachment,  provided  it  be  (as  mine  to 
you  was)  from  noble  motives,  and  provided  it  be  not  terminated  (as  yours  to  me  was)  by 
a  temporary  separation.** 

*  t.^.,  to  speok  to  you  in  gentler  tones. 

'  iv.  17— »).  «  On  this  allegory  see  tupra,  p.  32. 
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Again,  kow  stnoige  and  how  ennging  to  the  Jews  would  he  sueh  an  alle^ry ! 
It  was  Philonian,  Eahhinic;  hai  it  was  more  admirable  than  any  allegory  in  Fhilo, 
hecause  it  did  not  simply  merge  the  historical  in  the  metaphoricsd ;  and  more  full  oi 
ability  and  insight  than  any  in  the  Rabbis.'  This  was,  indeed,  *'  to  steal  a  feather 
from  the  spicy  nest  of  the  Phcenix  **  in  order  to  winff  the  shaft  which  should  pierce 
her  breast  The  Jews,  the  descendants  of  Sarah,  by  the  irresistible  logic  of  their 
own  most  cherished  method,  here  find  themselves  identified  with  the  descendants  of 
the  despised  and  hated  Hagar,  just  as  before  they  had  heard  the  proof  that  not  they 
but  the  converted  Gentiles  were  truly  Abraham's  seed !  ^ 

And  the  Ghilatians  must  be  under  no  mistake ;  they  cannot  servo  two  masters ; 
they  cannot  combine  the  Law  and  the  Gkwpel.  Nor  must  they  fancy  that  they  could 
escape  persecution  by  getting  circumcised  and  stop  at  that  point.  **  See,"  he  says, 
"  I,  Paul— who,  as  they  tell  you,  once  i)reached  circumcision — I,  Paul,  teU  you  that, 
if  you  hanker  after  reliance  on  circumcision,  Christ  shall  profit  you  nothing.  Nay, 
I  protest  again  to  every  person  who  ^ts  himself  droumcised,  that  he  is  a  debtor  to 
keep  the  whole  Law.  Ye  are  nullified  from  Christ,  ye  who  seek  justification  in 
Law,  ye  are  banished  from  His  ^;race;  for  we  spiritually,  as  a  consequence  of 
faith,  earnestly  await  the  hope  of  righteousness.  For  in  Chnst  neither  circumcision 
availeth  anything,  nor  uncircumcision,  but  fiiith  working  by  means  of  love.'* '  **  In 
these,"  as  Bengcu  says,  **  stands  all  Cbjistianity." 

"  Ye  were  running  bravely.  Who  broke  up  your  path  to  prevent  your  obeying 
truth  ?  This  persuasion  is  not  from  Him  who  calleth  you.  It  is  an  alien  intrusion 
— it  comes  only  from  one  or  two — ^yet  beware  of  it.  A  little  leaven  leaveneth  the 
whole  lump.  /  feel  confident  with  respect  to  you  ^  in  the  Lord  that  you  will  adopt 
my  views ;  and  he  who  troubles  you  shall  bear  the  burden  of  his  judgment,  be  he 
who  he  may.  And  as  for  me,  if  I  am  still  preaching  circumcision,  why  am  I  still 
an  object  of  persecution  ?  The  stumbling-block  of  the  cross  has  been  done  away 
with,  it  appears !  They  are  not  persecuted^ — ^just  because  they  preach  circumcision ; 
why  then  should  /  be,  if  as  they  sav  I  preach  it  too  ?  Would  that  these  turners  of 
you  upside  down  would  go  a  little  further  than  circumcision,  and  make  themselves 
like  the  priests  of  Cybele ! ' 

"  I  cannot  help  this  strong  language ;  for  t/e  were  called  for  freedom,  brethren ; 
only,  not  freedom  for  a  handle  to  the  fiesh,  but  by  love  be  slaves  to  one  another.^ 
For  the  whole  Law  is  absolutely  fulfilled  ^  in  one  word  in  the  '  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself.'  But  if  ye  are  biting  and  devouring  one  another,  take  heed 
that  ye  be  not  consumed  by  one  another.^ 

1  It  was  no  mere  pretty  application  of  a  story.  It  was  the  detection  in  one  par- 
ticular case  of  a  divine  law,  which  might  be  traced  through  every  fact  of  the  divine 
history  (Maurice,  Unitpt  508).  How  different  from  Philo^s  allegory,  in  which  Charran 
is  the  senses;  Abraham,  the  soul;  Sarah,  divine  wisdom;  Isaao,  human  wisdom; 
Ishraael,  sophistry;  &o. 

*  iv.  21—31.  3  V,  1—6.  <  V.   10,  ^  WffOi«a  ctf  vfLa^. 

^  V.  7—12,  airoft^^roi^at;  cf.  oitomico^mk,  Deut.  xxilL  1.  I  have  given  the  onlv 
admissible  meaning.  Beuss  calls  it  "  une  phrase  affreuse,  <^m  r6volte  notre  sentiment. 
This  is  to  judge  a  writer  by  the  standard  of  two  millenniums  later.  Accustomed  to 
Paul's  manner  and  temperament  it  would  have  been  read  as  a  touch  of  rough  humour, 
vet  with  a  deep  meaning  in  it— vis.,  that  circumcision  to  Qentiles  was  mere  concition 
(Phil.  ilL  2,  3),  and  if  as  such  it  had  any  virtue  in  it,  there  was  something  to  be  said  for 
the  priests  at  Pessinus. 

^1  Peter  ii  16. 

7  V.  14,  mwX^fmrai,  has  been  fulfilled ;  Matt.  xxiL  40 ;  Bom.  xiii.  8  (Lev.  xiz.  18). 

•  V.  13—15.  To  a  great  extent  the  Apostle's  warning  was  fulfilled.  Julian,  Sp,  52; 
speaks  of  their  internecine  dissensions.  Oalatia  became  not  only  the  stronghold  of 
Montanism,  but  the  headquarters  of  Ophites,  Manichees,  Passalorynohites,  Asoodrogites, 
Artotyrites,  Borborites,  and  other 

"Colons  and  hydras,  and  chimainui  dixe ;" 
and  St.  Oerome  speaks  of  Ancvra  as  SchiinuUibui  dilaecrata,  dogmatum  viurietaiidut 
conttupi'ata  (lightfoot,  CfuLp  p.  31). 
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"  I  mom  then,  walk  Bpiriitially,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  your  fulftUuig  tho  lust» 
of  the  fleeh.  The  flesh  and  the  ipirit  are  mutuallj  opposing  principles,  and  their 
oppositica  prevents  your  fulfilling  voor  highest  will.  But  if  ye  are  led  by  the  spirit 
ye  are  not  tnider  Law.  Now  the  deeds  of  the  flesh  aare  mamfest;  such  are  fomioa^ 
tion,  ancleMiness,  wantonness,  idolatry,  witchcraftt,' — enmities,  diseord,  rivalry^ 
wraths,  cabals,  party-factions,  enriee,  murders,* — dnmkcmess,  retellings,*  nitd 
things  like  these ;  as  to  which  I  warn  yoa  now,  as  I  warned  yon  before,  that  all  who- 
do  tneh  things  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  Qod.  Bnt  the  frmt  of  the  Sphrit  ^  is- 
love,  joy,  peace,  longsuifering,  kindness,  beneficence,  faith,  gentleness,  self-control. 
Against  such  things  as  these  there  is  no  law.  Bat  they  that  are  of  Christ  Jesus- 
crodfled  the  HeA  with  its  passions  and  desires.  If  we  are  living  spiritually,  spiritu- 
ally also  let  us  walk.  Let  us  not  becona  vminglorious,  provoking  one  another,. 
envying  one  another."  * 

At  this  point  therv  is  fi  brenk.  li  niffy  be  that  some  ciremnstiusee  at 
CJorinth  had  pofwerfully  affected  him.  Another  lapse  into  immorality  may 
have  taken  place  in  that  unstable  chnrcli,  or  something  may  have  strongly 
reminded  St.  Panl  of  the  overwhelming  effect  which  had  been  produced  by  th& 
sentence  on  the  particular  offender  whom  he  had  decided  to  hand  over  to 
Satan.    However  this  may  be,  he  says  with  peculiar  solemnity : 

"  Brethren,  even  though  a  man  be  surprised  in  a  transgression,  ye  the  spiritual 
restore  such  an  one  in  a  spirit  of  meekness,  considering  thyself  lest  even  thou 
shouldst  be  tempted.  Bear  ye  the  burdens  of  one  another's  cares,^  and  so  ediall  re- 
fulfil  the  law  of  Christ.  But  if  any  man  beUeves  himself  to  be  something  when  he- 
is  nothing,  he  is  deceiving  himself.  But  let  each  man  test  his  own  work,  and  then 
he  shall  have  his  ground  of  boasting  with  reference  to  himself,  and  not  to  his  neigh- 
bour.   For  each  one  shall  bear  his  own  appointed  load.7 

**  Let  then  him  who  is  taught  tho  wonl  communicate  with  the  teacher  in  all  good 
things.^  Be  not  deceived,  God  is  not  mocked.  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that 
also  he  shall  reap.  For  he  that  soweth  to  his  flesh,  from  his  flesh  shall  reap  cor- 
ruption ;  but  he  that  soweth  to  the  S|nrit,  from  the  Spirit  shall  reap  life  eternal, 
riliat  is  the  general  principle ;  apply  it  to  the  special  mstance  of  the  contribution, 
for  which  I  have  asked  you.]  Ltt  us  not  lose  heart  in  doing  right,  for  at  the  due 
time  we  shall  reap  if  wo  faint  not.  Well,  then,  as  we  have  opportunity,  let  ua 
do  good  to  all  men,  but  especially  to  thoso  who  are  of  the  family  of  the  faith.^ 

"  Look  ye  with  what  large  letters  I  write  to  you  with  my  own  hand.*'  As  many 
as  want  to  uMike  fair  show  in  the  flesh,  want  to  compel  you  to  get  yourselves  cir- 
cumcised, only  that  they  may  not  be  persecuted  for  the  cross  of  Christ  For  not 
even  the  circumcision  party  themselves  keep  the  law,  yet  they  want  to  get  yoa 
circumcised  that  thev  may  boast  in  your  flesh.  But  far  be  it  from  me  to  boast 
except  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  the  world  has  been  crucified 
to  me,  and  I  to  the  world.  For  neither  circumcision  fB  anything  nor  uncircum- 
cision,  but  a  new  creation."    And  as  many  as  shall  walk  by  this  rule,  peace  on  them 

1  Sins  with  others  against  God.  *  Sins  against  our  neighbour. 

*  Personal  sins  (Bengel). 

*  Deeds  of  the  flesh,  because  they  spring  from  ourselves ;  fruit  of  the  spirit,  beoauae 
thev  need  the  help  of  God*s  grace  (Chrvs.). 

*  V.  16 — 36.  *  ri.  2,  pafnit  weaknesses,  sufferings,  even  sins. 
7  vL  1 — 5.    vi.  5,  ^opiTtoy  of  responsibility  and  moral  consequence. 

*  1  Cor.  ix. ;  Kom.  xii.  13 ;  1  Thess.  v.  12.  »  vi.  6—10. 

^  Theodore  of  Mopsuetia,  believing  that  only  the  conclusion  of  the  letter  was  auto- 
graph, makes  the  sixe  of  the  letters  a  sort  of  sign  that  the  Apostle  does  not  blush  for 
anything  he  has  said.  But  the  style  of  the  letter  seems  to  show  that  it  was  not  diistated 
to  an  amannensb. 

^^  It  will  be  seen  that  in  those  two  clauses  he  has  resumed  both  the  polemical  (1^ 
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and  mercjf  and  on  the  Itniel  of  God/'  And  then,  as  tboagh  by  a  snddern  after- 
thought, we  hare  the  *^  Henceforth  let  no  man  trouble  me,  for  I  bear  in  triumph  oa 
my  body  the  brands  of  Jesus."  * 

**  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  bo  with  your  spirit,  brethren.    Amen."* 

Such  was  the  EpiMle  to  the  Oaktiaas ;  nor  can  we  witlioni  some  knowledge 
of  what  Judaism  then  was^  and  what  it  was  daily  becoming,  form  any  adeqnate- 
conceptioii  ol  the  daring  coarage,  the  splendid  originaMty — lei  ns  rather  say 
the  iHspbed  and  inspiring  faith — which  enabled  the  Apesile  thus  to  throw  off 
the  yc^e  of  immemorial  traditions^  and  to  defy  the  hatred  of  those  among 
whom  he  had  been  trained  as  a  Hebrew  and  a  Pharisee.  We  most  reinember 
that  at  ty s  rery  time  the  schools  of  Babbinism  were  fencing  the  Law  wHh  a 
jeakms  exdiisiireness  which  yearly  increased  in  its  intensity ;  and  that  while 
St.  Faal  was  fre^  flinging  open  all,  and  more  than  all,  ei  the  most  cherished 
hopes  and  exalted  privileges  of  Judaism,  without  one  of  its  hardens,  the 
Babhis  and  Eabbans  were  on  the  high  road  to  t^e  eonclnsion  that  any  G^tflo 
who  dared  to  get  beyond  the  seven  Noachian  precepts— any  Gentile,  for 
ittstanee,  who  had  the  andaetty  to  keep  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  rest — without 
becoming'  a  proselyte  of  righteonsness,  and  so  accepting  the  entire  yoke  of 
Leritkmi,  '•neither  adding  to  it  nor  diminishing'  from  it,"  deserved  to  be 
beaten  and  pnnished,  smd  to  be  informed  that  he  therehy  legally  incurred  the 
penalty  of  death.^  What  was  the  effect  of  the  Eptstle  on  the  Chnrohes  of 
Galatia  we  cmmot  tell ;  but  for  the  Church  of  Christ  the  work  was  done.  By 
this  letter  Geni^es  were  freed  for  ever  from  the  i>eril  of  having-  their  Cbris^ 
tianity  subjeeted  to  impossible  and  carnal  conditions.  In  the  Epistle  to 
the  Benans  circumcision  does  not  oectir  as  a  practical  question.  Judaism 
contiiuied,  indeed,  for  some  time  to  exercse  over  Ckrieliuiity  a  pumerful  in- 
fluenee,  bni  in  tbe  Spistle  of  Barnabas  eiromncision  is  treated  with  contempt, 
and  even  attributed  to  the  deception  ol  an  evil  angel  ;^  in  the  Epistle  of 
Ignatius,  St.  Faul^  distinction  of  the  true  and  false  circumoisien  is  absolutely 
accepted ;  ^  and  even  in  the  Clementine  Homilies^  Jndaistte  as  they  are,  not  a 
word  is  said  of  the  necessity  of  ciroumcimn,  but  he  who  desires  to  be 
nn-HeUenised  must  be  so  by  Iwptism  and  the  new  birth.^ 

13)  and  the  dogmatic  theses  (14,  16|  of  th«  letter ;  and  that  the  personal  (17)  as  well  as 
the  doctrinal  truth  (18)  on  which  he  has  been  dwelling  recur  in  the  last  two  verses. 
Thus,  from  first  to  last,  the  Epistle  is  characterised  by  remarkable  unity. 

>  Hence,  as  one  marked  with  the  brands  of  his  master,  in  his  next  Epistle  (Ron.  i.  1) 
he  for  the  first  time  calls  himself  "a  slave  of  Jesus  Christ.*'  Stigmata  were  usually  a 
punishment,  so  that  in  classic  Oreek,  Btigmatias ia  "a  rascaL"  "N^Tiether  St.  Paul's 
metaphor  turns  «n  his  having  beoi  a  deserter  from  Christ's  service  before  his  conversion, 
or  on  his  being  a  Hierodoulos  (Hdt.  ii.  113),  is  doubtful.  There  seem,  too,  to  be  traces 
of  the  branding  of  recruiU  (Ronsch.  Das  N,  T.  TertuUian\  p.  700).  The  use  of 
"stigmata"  for  the  ''five  wounds"  has  bad  an  effect  analogous  to  the  no*ief»  of 
"  unuiown  "  tongues. 

2  vL  11—18.  The  one  unusual  last  word,  "brethren,"  beautifully  tempers  the 
general  severity  of  tone. 

9  SeeSankedrin,  f.  58,  e.  2;  and  Maimonides,  Yad Haekaakith  {S^ckMh Meladkim^ 
S  10,  Hal,  9). 

*  £p.  1*8.  Bamab.  ix.  ^  Ep.  ad  Philad.  6,  &  Ti}«  mtw  irepiro^^  ^icv3oiovd«2iC. 

*  •^AA:r«o#JiMu  (Ps.  Clem.  ITofa.  iu.  9). 
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ThQ  EpisUo  to  the  Galati&ns  was  quickly  followed  by  thai  to  the  Bomanc, 
which  was  at  once  siDgalarly  like  and  singularly  unlike  its  immediate  pre- 
decessor. No  violent  external  opposition,  no  deep  inward  sorrow  was  at  that 
particular  moment  absorbing  the  Apostle's  souL  It  was  a  little  pause  in  his 
troubled  life.  The  period  of  his  winter  stay  at  Corinth  was  drawing  to  a 
dose.  He  was  already  contemplating  a  yet  wider  circle  for  his  next  missionary 
tour.  The  tide  of  his  thoughts  was  turning  whoUy  towards  the  West.  He 
wished  to  see  Rome,  and,  without  making  any  prolonged  visit,  to  confirm  the 
Qospel  in  tho  capital  of  the  world.  He  did  not  contemplate  a  long  stay 
among  tho  Boman  Christians,  because  it  was  his  invariable  principle  not  to 
build  on  other  men's  foundations.  But  he  veished  to  be  helped  by  them — 
with  faeilitiee  which  a  great  capital  alone  can  offer—on  his  journey  to  Spain, 
where  as  yet  the  Gospel  had  been  unpreached.  His  heart  was  yearning 
towards  the  shores  whose  vessels  he  saw  in  the  ports  of  Lechseum  and 
Cenchre»,  and  whose  swarthy  sailors  he  may  have  often  met  in  the  crowded 
streets. 

But  before  he  could  come  to  them  he  determined  to  carry  out  his  long- 
planned  visit  to  Jerusalem.  Whether  the  members  of  that  church  loved  or 
whether  they  hated  him — ^whether  they  would  give  to  his  converts  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship  or  hold  them  at  arm's-length — ^he  at  least  would  repay  evil 
with  good ;  he  would  effectually  aid  their  mass  of  struggling  pauperism ;  he 
would  accompany  the  delegates  who  carried  to  them  a  proof  of  Gentile  lore 
and  generosity,  and  would  himself  hand  over  to  the  Apostles  the  sums — 
which  must  by  this  time  have  reached  a  considerable  amount — which  had 
been  collected  solely  by  his  incessant  endeavours.  How  earnestly  and  even 
solemnly  had  he  brought  this  duty  before  the  Galatians,  both  orally  and  by 
letter!  how  carefully  had  he  recommended  the  Corinthians  to  prevent  all 
uncertainty  in  the  contributions  by  presenting  them  in  the  form  of  a  weekly 
offering !  how  had  he  stimulated  the  Macedonians  by  the  forwardness  of  tho 
Achaians,  and  the  Achaiaus  by  the  liberality  of  the  Macedonians !  And  after 
all  this  trouble,  forethought,  and  persistence,  and  all  the  gross  insinuationr 
which  he  had  braved  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  issue,  it  was  but  natural  thai 
one  so  warm-hearted  should  wish  to  reap  some  small  earthly  reward  for  his 
exertions  by  witnessing  the  pleasure  which  the  subscription  afforded  tx)  the 
mother  church,  and  the  relief  which  it  furnished  to  its  humbler  members. 
But  he  did  not  conceal  from  himself  that  this  visit  to  Jerusalem  would  be 
accompanied  by  great  dangers.  He  was  thrusting  his  head  into  the  lion^s  den 
of  Judaism,  and  from  all  his  past  experience  it  was  but  too  clear  that  in  such 
a  place,  and  amid  the  deepened  fanaticism  of  one  of  the  yearly  feasts,  perils 
among  his  own  countrymen  and  perils  among  false  brethren  would  beset 
evoiy  step  of  his  path.  Whether  he  would  escape  those  perils  was  known  to 
God  alone.  Paul  was  a  man  who  cherished  no  illusions.  He  had  studiod  too 
deeply  tho  books  of  Scripture  and  the  book  of  experience  to  be  ignorant  of  tho 
manner  in  which  God  deals  with  His  saints.  He  knew  how  Elijah,  how 
Isuah,  how  Jeremiah,  how  Ezekicl,  how  Daniel,  how  John  the  Baptist^  how 
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the  Lord  Jesus  Himself,  had  lived  and  died.  He  knew  that  devotion  to 
God's  work  involved  no  protection  from  earthly  miseries  and  trials,  and  he 
quoted  without  a  murmur  the  sad  words  of  the  Psalmist,  *'  For  Thy  sake  aro 
we  killed  all  the  day  long ;  we  are  accounted  as  sheep  appointed  to  be  slain."  ^ 
But  whether  it  was  God's  will  that  he  should  escape  or  not,  at  any  rate  it 
would  be  well  to  write  to  the  Roman  Christians,  and  answer  all  objections, 
and  remove  all  doubts  respecting  the  real  nature  of  his  teaching,  by  a 
systematic  statemev  t  of  his  beliefs  as  to  the  true  relations  between  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  between  the  Law  and  the  Gk>spel,  as  viewed  in  the  %ht  of  the  great 
Christian  revelation  that  we  are  justified  through  faith  in  Chrisl  This,  if 
anything,  might  save  him  from  those  Judaic  counter-efforts  on  the  part  of 
nominal  Christians,  which  had  undone  half  his  work,  and  threatened  to  render 
of  no  effect  the  cross  of  Christ.  He  therefore  availed  himself  of  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  write  and  to  despatch  the  greatest  of  all  his  Epistles — one  of 
the  greatest  and  deepest  and  most  memorably  influential  of  all  compositions 
ever  written  by  human  pen — ^the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 


CHAPTER  xxxyn. 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE   BOMANS,  AND  THE  THEOLOGY  OF  ST.  PAUL. 
U&s  yhf  t<rrai  fiporhs  9tteiuos  Hvami  icvplov;^ Jon  xxv.  4  (LXX.). 

**  But  to  the  cross  He  nails  thy  enemies, 

*  The  Law  that  is  against  thee,  and  the  sins 
Of  all  mankind ;  with  Him  these  are  crucified, 
Never  to  hurt  them  more  who  rightly  trust 
In  this  His  satisfaction." 

Milton,  Par,  Lost,  xii.  415. 

Mptfwos. — Fs.  CuBTS.  Orat,  Encont, 

I. — Intboductoey. 

Befobe  wo  enter  on  the  examination  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  understand,  as  far  as  we  can,  the  special  objects  which  the 
Apostle  had  in  view,  and  the  conditions  of  tho  church  to  which  it  was 
addressed. 

The  first  conqueror  who  had  introduced  the  Jews  in  any  numbers  into 
Rome  was  the  great  Pompeius,  who  treated  the  nation  with  extreme  indignity.' 
In  the  capital  of  the  world  they  showed  that  strong  self-reliance  by  which 
they  havo  ever  been  distinguished.    From  the  peculiarities  of  their  religious 

>  Rom.  viiLdG. 

«  Jos.  AnU.  xiv.  4,  §§1—5;  B,  J.  17;  Florus.  iil  5;  Tac.  ff.  v.  9;  Oia  JMV  FIm. 
xxTiL^&o. 
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oonTietion,  tliej  were  useless  and  troQblcsome  aa  ordinary  skres,  bat  thoy 
displayed  in  every  direction  the  adaptability  to  external  conditions  which, 
together  with  their  amazing  patience,  has  secured  them  an  evoi'-strengtlien- 
ing  position  throughout  the  world.  They  soon,  therefore,  won  their  emanci- 
pation, and  began  to  multiply  and  iourish.  The  close  relations  of  f  riendaliip 
which  existed  between  Augustus  and  Herod  the  Great  improved  their  con« 
dition;  and  at  the  dawn  of  the  Christian  era,  they  wore  so  completely 
recognised  as  an  integral  section  of  the  population,  wiUi  rights  and  a  religion 
of  their  own,  that  the  politic  Emperor  assigned  to  them  that  quarter  beyond 
the  Tiber  whidi  they  have  occupied  for  ages  since.*  From  these  dim  purHeus, 
where  they  sold  sulphur  matches,  and  old  clothes,  and  broken  glass,  and  went 
to  beg  and  tell  forUmes  on  the  Ocstian  or  Fabrician  bridge,^  8,000  of  them 
awarmed  forth  to  escort  fifty  deputies  who  came  from  Jerusalem  with  a 
petition  to  Augustus.'  It  was  doubtless  the  danger  caused  by  their  growing 
numbers  which  led  to  that  fierce  attempt  of  Sejauus  to  get  rid  of  them  which 
Tacitus  records,  not  only  without  one  tonch  of  pity,  but  even  with  con- 
centrated scorn.*  The  subsequent,  but  less  atrocious  decree  of  Claudius,^ 
brought  about  St.  Paul's  friendship  with  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  and  is  probably 
identical  with  the  measure  alluded  to  by  Suetonius  in  the  famous  passage 
about  the  "ImpuUor  Chrestus."^  If  so,  it  is  almost  certain  that  Christians 
must  have  been  confounded  with  Jews  in  the  common  misfortune  caused  by 
their  Messianic  differences.^  But,  as  Tacitus  confesses  in  speaking  of  the 
attempt  to  expel  astrologers  from  Italy,  these  measures  were  usually  as  futile 
as  they  were  severe.'  We  find  that  those  Jews  who  had  left  Bome  under  im- 
mediate pressure  began  soon  to  return.'  Their  subterranean  proselytism,^  as 
far  back  as  the  days  of  Nero,  acquired  proportions  so  formidable  that  Seneca,^ 
while  he  characterised  the  Jews  as  a  nation  steeped  in  wickedness  (gens 
sceleratissima),  testifies  to  their  immense  diffusion.  It  is  therefore  certain 
that  when  St.  Paul  first  arrived  in  Bome  (A.D.  61),  and  even  at  the  time 
when  he  wrote  this  letter  (A.D.  58),  the  Jews,  in  spite  of  the  unrepealed 

^  I  have  de«orib«d  this  quarter  of  Bom*  in  Seekers  o/iter  6W,  p.  168. 
2  Mart.  ^i).  i.  42, 109;  vi93;  x.  3,  5;  xu.  57 ;  Juv.  xir.  134, 186,  201 ;  Stat.  SOr.  i., 
ri.  72.    They  continued  here  for  many  centuries,  but  were  alao  to  be  found  in  other  parti 
of  Rome.   On  their  mendicancy  see  Jut.  iii.  14,  296 ;  vi.  542.  On  ikeir  faithfuln^st  to  the 
LaWy  see  Hor.  Sat.  i.,  ix.  69 ;  Suet.  Any,  76 ;  Juv.  xiv.  96 ;  Pers.  v.  184 ;  &c. 
'  Jos.  Aiati»  xvii.  1. 

<  Tac  Ann,  ii.  85 ;  Sueton.  Tib.  36 ;  Jos.  Antt,  xviii  8,  5.  »  Acts  xviii.  2. 

*  F.  mprat  p.  279  ;  tn/ro,  p^  720.  Since  Christus  would  be  meaningless  to  classio  ean, 
the  word  was  turfrappi  ^ee  mj  Familiet  cf  Speech,  p.  119).  Chrtetkinm  is  oommoa  im 
inscriptions ;  Renan,  St.  Paul,  101. 

7  And  perhaps  by  the  commencing  trouUes  in  Judsa,  early  in  A.D.  52. 
•  Tac.  ^ nn.  xii.  62,  "atrox  et  irritum."    It  is  not  impossible  that  these  may  be  one 
and  the  same  deeree,  for  the  Matbematici,  and  impottort  closely  aldm  to  th^n,  mt%  h^ 
quently  Jews. 

»  Dion  Cass.  (Ix.  6),  who  is  probably  alluding  to  this  decree,  says  that  the  Jews  were 
not  expelled,  b«t  only  forbidden  to  meet  in  publio  assemblies.  Aquila,  howerer,  m  a 
leading  Christian,  would  be  natursJly  one  of  those  who  was  compelled  to  leave. 

w  Hor.  SaLl.  ix.  70;  Pers.  Sat,  v.  180;  Ovid,  A.  A,  i.  76 ;  Jur.  vi.  542;  Siwt.  A^.  76; 
Meri^ale,  vi.  2B7,  le^.,  ko* 

»  Ap.  Aug.  De  C%v.  Dei,  vl  11 ;  v.  infra,  Excursus  XIV. 
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<leeree  of  GUodios,  whidi  had  been  pasfled  onlj  six  years  before,  formed  a 
large  oommauity,  sufficienUy  powerful  to  be  an  object  of  alarm  and  jealoosy 
io  the  Imperial  Groyemm^it. 

Of  this  Jewbh  commoniij  we  ean  form  no  oonjeoinre  how  many  wore 
Chrifltiana ;  nor  have  we  a  sin^  dalutn  to  gnide  na  in  forming  an  estimate 
of  the  numbers  of  the  Christian  Churdi  in  Rome,  eoDeept  the  ragne  assertion 
of  Tadtns,  that  a  "  vast  multitude  *'  of  its  innocent  members  were  butchered 
by  Nero  in  tlie  persecution  by  which  he  strove  to  hide  his  guilty  share  in  the 
conflagration  of  July  19,  A.D.  64.^  Even  the  salutations  which  crowd  the 
last  duster  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  do  not  help  us.  Twenty-six  people 
are  greeted  by  name,  besides  "the  Church  in  the  house*'  of  Aquila  and 
Priscilla,  some  of  the  "households*'  of  Aristobulns  and  Narcissus,'  tho 
'*  brethren."  with  Asjrneritus  and  others,  Mid  the  "  saints  "  with  Olympas  and 
others.'  All  tliat  we  oould  gatlier  from  these  notices,  if  we  could  be  sure  tliat 
the  siiteenth  chapter  was  really  addressed  to  Bome,  is  that  the  Roman  Chris- 
tians possessed  as  yet  no  common  place  of  meeting,  but  were  separated  into 
at  least  three  communities  grouped  around  difiPerent  centres,  assembling  in 
diiEerent  places  of  worship,  and  with  no  perceptible  trace  of  eceleeiastical 
organisation.  But  there  is  nothing  whaterer  to  show  whether  these  com- 
munities were  large  or  small,  and  we  shall  see  that  the  sixteenth  chapter, 
though  unquestionably  Pauline,  was  probably  addressed  to  the  Ephesian  and 
not  to  the  Roaum  Church. 

Assuming,  however,  that  the  Christians  were  numerous,  as  Tacitus  ex- 
pressly informs  us,  two  questions  remain,  of  which  both  are  involved  in  deep 
obsurity.  The  one  is,  "When  and  how  was  Christianity  introduced  into 
Rome  P  *'  The  other  is,  "  Was  the  Roman  Church  predominantly  Jewish  or 
predominantly  Gentile?  *' 

1.  Tiadition  answers  the  first  qnestion  by  telling  ns  that  St.  Peter  was  the 
founder  of  Latin  Christianity,  and  this  answer  is  almost  demonstrably  false. 
It  is  first  found  in  a  work,  at  onee  nalignant  and  spurious,  written  late  in 
the  second  century,  to  support  a  particular  party.  That  work  ia  the  forged 
Clementines,*  in  which  we  are  told  that  Peter  was  the  first  Bishop  of  Rome. 
Tradition,  gathering  fresh  particulars  aa  it  pcooeeda,  gradually  began  to  assert^ 

^  Tbc  Ann.  xr.  40,  41 ;  Suet.  Jfero,  38. 

s  T^  meutton  of  theae  two  namet  has  been  reg«nle4  m  an  aixuroent  Hui^  the 
sixteenth  chapter  really  bei<Migs  to  the  Boman  letter,  nnoe  Aristobulue,  the  son  of 
Herod,  and  other  Herodian  prinoea  of  that  time,  had  been  edaoated  in  Rome,  ti^KMe  shvres 
and  freedmen  theae  might  be.  A^pain,  altboui^  Naroistus,  the  celebrated  freedman  of 
CUodiua,  had  been  put  to  death  m  A.D  54  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  1),  four  yean  before  the 
date  of  this  letter,  they  of  the  household  of  Hardasiu  *'  may  hare  been  seme  of  his 
■lavea.  On  the  other  hand,  neitlMr  of  these  names  was  uncommon,  and  it  is  less 
iatansioaUv  improbable  that  there  should  have  been  a  Narcissus  and  an  Aristobulus  at 
Ephems,  than  that  there  should  have  been  so  many  Asiatic  intimates  and  Jewish 


i  ef  Bt.  Paul  at  Rome.  Muratori  (No.  1828)  and  Orelli  (No.  720)  give  an  inscrip- 
tkn  found  at  Fanrara  from  a  tablet  erected  by  Tib.  Claud.  IfareissvSy  to  the  manes  of 
»is  wife,  Dicceotune  (Righteousness).  See  an  interesting  note  on  this  in  Plumptre,  BH4* 
Stud.,  p.  428. 

•  Rom.  xvi  d,  14, 15.  *  Becojnil.  i.  G. 
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'vnth  moro  or  less  confidence,  that  he  came  to  Rome  in  the  second  year  of 
Clandios  (A J).  42) ;  that  he  met  and  conf onnded  Simon  Magus ;  that  ho  oon- 
iinned  Bbhop  of  Rome  for  twenty-five  years ;  that  he  was  ultimately  martyred 
by  beinf^  crucified, head  downwards,  at  his  own  humble  desire;  and  that  this  took 
place  on  June  29th,  the  same  day  as  the  execution  of  St.  Paul.  In  attestation 
of  their  martyrdom,  Gains  refers  to  their  '*  trophies  "  near  the  city.^  The 
lateness  of  these  details,  the  errors  with  which  they  are  mingled,  and  the 
obvious  party  reasons  for  their  invention,  forbid  our  attaching  to  them  any 
historic  value.  It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  St.  Peter  arrived  at  the  city  till 
the  year  of  his  death.  This  at  least  is  certain — that,  in  the  New  Testament, 
the  sole  asserted  trace  of  his  presence  in  Rome  is  to  bo  found  in  the  highly 
disputable  allusion,  **  They  of  Babylon  salute  you."  *  He  may  have  died  in 
Rome ;  he  may  even  have  preached  in  Rome ;  he  may  even  have  been  accepted 
by  the  Jewish  section  of  Roman  Ghrbtians  as  their  nominal  "  Bishop ;  *'  but 
that  he  was  not,  and  could  not  have  been,  in  any  true  sense  the  original 
founder  of  the  Roman  Church  is  freely  admitted  even  by  Roman  Catholics 
themselves. 

At  what  time  the  chance  seeds  of  Christianity  had  been  wafted  to  the 
shores  of  Italy  '  we  are  utterly  unable  to  say.  That  this  took  place  in  our 
Lord's  lifetime  is  improbable,  nor  is  it  worth  while  to  do  more  ^an  alludo 
to  the  fiction  which  ascribes  to  the  Emperor  Tiberius  a  favourable  opinion 
respecting  the  divinity  of  Christ.^  All  that  we  can  safely  assert  is  the  like- 
lihood that  the  good  tidings  may  first  have  been  conveyed  by  some  of  those 
Jews  and  proselytes  from  Rome  who  heard  the  speech  of  St.  Peter  at  Pente- 
cost ;  ^  or  by  others  who,  like  St.  Paul  himself,  received  their  first  impressions 
from  the  close  reasoning  and  fiery  eloquence  of  St.  Stephen  as  they  sat  among 
chance  visitors  in  the  synagogue  of  the  Idbertini.* 

2.  If  this  conjecture  be  correct,  we  see  that,  from  the  first,  the  Church 
of  Rome  must  have  contained  both  Jewish  and  Qentile  elements.  Tho 
mere  probabilities  of  the  case  will  not  enable  us  to  decide  which  of  the 
two  elements  preponderated,  and  if  we  torn  to  the  Epbtle  we  are  met  by 

1  Etueb.  ff.  E,  ii.  14,  25  (qaotiog  Dionyiiat  of  Corinth) ;  Id.  Jkm,  J5^.  iii  3 ;  Origen 
{ap.  Eu»cb.  iii.  1) ;  Justin  Martyr,  Apohg.  ii  26 ;  Tert.  De  Praetcr,  Haer.  36 ;  c  Mare, 
iv.  5 ;  Grains  ap.  Euseb.  ii.  25.  Justin,  and  perhaps  others,  were  misled  by  the  inscrip- 
tion to  the  Sabine  deity  Semo  Sancus,  which  they  read  Simoni  Saneto.  Peter  is  also 
associated  with  Paul  in  the  founding  of  Christianity  at  Borne  by  Clemens,  Ep,  ad  Cor. 
6 ;  by  the  Kif^vvyM  TUrow ;  by  Lactant.  IntU.  JHv.  iv.  21 ;  by  Iren.  H<ur.  iii  3 ;  by 
Epiphan.  Baer.  i.  27 ;  Oros.  vii  7 ;  ContU.  ApoiL  vii '46 ;  &c  &c. 

'  The  Acts  prove  that  St.  Peter  was  at  Jerusalem  about  A.D.  49  (Acts  zr.) ;  and  in 
Antioch  about  A.D.  53  (QaL  ii.  U) ;  and  the  Epistles  with  the  Acts  prore  all  but  con- 
clusiTelT  that  he  was  not  at  Rome  during  tho  first  or  second  imprisonment  of  St.  Paul. 
If  '*  Babylon  **  in  1  Pet.  v.  13^  means  Babylon  and  not  Borne — a  question  which  cannot 
be  poiitwdp  decided— then  St.  Peter  was  in  Babylon  ten  years  later  than  this.  (See 
Baur,  Paul,  ii  291  $eqq.)  Spanheim,  in  his  celebrated  J>is$ertatic  (1679),  dwells  much  on 
QaL  ii  9  as  a  strong  a]^^;ument  against  the  likelihood  of  Peter's  yisiting  Bome.  EUendorf 
(a  Boman  Catholic  wnter)  admits  that  it  cannot  be  proved;  but  CTen  Neander  and 
Uieseler  admit  it  to  be  probable. 

s  Acts  xxviii.  14.  «  Tert.  Apoloff.  6^  21  (Just.  Mart.  Apoloff.  i  86,  48). 

»Actsii9.  •ActsTi9. 
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indications  so  dnbioas  that  critics  hare  arriyed  at  the  most  opposite  con« 
elusions.^  Banr  cannot  even  imagine  hew  it  is  possible  for  any  one  to 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  Apostle  has  Jewish  Christians  in  yiew 
«hronghoat.  Olshaosen,  on  the  other  hand,  pronounces  with  equal  confi« 
dence  on  the  prominence  of  (Gentiles.  Each  can  refer  to  distinct  appeals 
to  both  classes.  If,  at  the  yery  outset  of  the  Epistle,  St.  Paul  seems  to 
address  the  whole  Church  as  Gentiles,  and  in  zi.  13  says,  ''I  speak  unto 
you  Gentiles,"  and  in  xy.  15,  16,  writes  in  the  exdusive  character  of 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,'  and  in  x.  1  speaks  of  the  Jews  in  the  third  per- 
■  son ;  *  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  in  iy.  1  he  speaks  of  "  Abraham  our  father," 
and  says  that  he  is  writing  to  those  who  **  know  the  Law,"  and  haye  once 
been  under  its  seryitude.  If,  ag^ain,  the  multitude  of  quotations  from  the 
Jewish  scriptures^  might  be  supposed  to  haye  most  weight  with  Jews 
(though  we  find  the  same  phenomenon  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians), 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  apologetic  section  (ix. — xi.)  the  argument  is 
rather  ahotd  the  Jews  than  addressed  to  them,*  and  the  moral  precepts  of  the 
practical  chapters  seem  to  haye  in  yiew  the  liberal  Gentiles  far  more  than 
the  Ebionising  Jews.  The  yiews  of  the  latter  are  not  Erectly  combated, 
while  the  former  are  bidden  to  waiye  their  personal  liberty  rather  than 
cause  any  personal  offence. 

Of  these  apparent  contradictions  the  solution  most  commonly  accepted  is 
that  suggested  by  Professor  Jowett,*  that  eyen  the  Ckntile  conyerts  had  been 
mainly  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  proselytes,  who  at  Rome  were  particularly 
numerous,^  so  that  *'  the  Roman  Church  appeared  to  be  at  once  Jewish  and 
Gentile— Jewish  in  feeling.  Gentile  in  origin ;  Jewish,  for  the  Apostle  eyery- 
where  argues  with  them  as  Jews ;  Gentile,  for  he  expressly  addresses  them  as 
Gtotiles."  This,  no  doubt,  was  the  condition  of  other  Churches,  and  may 
haye  been  that  of  the  Church  at  Home.  But  as  this  hypothesis  by  no  means 
solyee  all  the  difficulties,  it  seems  to  me  a  preferable  supposition  that  St  Paul 

1  Neander,  Meyer,  De  Wette,  Olshausen,  Tholuek,  BeaM,  &o.,  are  confident  that  it 
was  mainly  intended  for  Qentilea ;  Banr,  Schwegler,  Thiench,  Dandson,  Wordiworth, 
&a,  for  Je-WB. 

^  i.  18.    ''  Among  yon,  aa  among  other  OentOes  "  (of.  5,  6). 

*  z.  1,  "  My  heart's  desfare  and  prayer  for  them  **  (^ip  avT4r— i^  A,  B,  D,  E,  F,  Q — 

not  M»  TDv  IcrptnfA). 

4  The  phraie  «d(«wt  yfYpaami  ooonn  no  less  than  nmeUen  times  in  this  single  Epistle, 
as  H  does  on  almost  erery  page  of  the  Tidmnd. 

*  is.  1 ;  z.  1 ;  xi,  pcuttm,  *  Jowett,  Itomans,  toL  iL  28. 

7  7  Tao.  ff,  T.  5;  Cio.  pro  Flaeoo^  28,  &o.  We  read  of  Jewuih  slaves  in  the  noblest 
'  hooses.  There  was  an  Acme  in  the  household  of  livia ;  a  Samaritan  named  ThaUns 
was  a  freedman  of  Tiberius ;  Alitnros  was  a  f ayonrite  mime  of  Nero,  &c.  The  Jndaio 
faithfalness  of  these  Jews  is  proTed  by  the  inscriptions  on  their  grayes ;  Qaraody 
Ciniiero,  4;  Giftts,  It.  123,  606;  and  by  the  allnsions  of  classic  writers.  Suet.  Aug, 
67,  78,  sc  It  is  remarkable  that  amons  Jewish  prosebrtes  are  foond  such  names  as 
FolTia,  FlayiJL  Valeria,  &c,  while  the  Christians  were  mamly  Tiyphsenas  and  Tryphosas, 
slaye  names  ("Lnzorious,''  *' wanton '0  which  no  human  bmng  would  TduntarLhr  bear. 
It  appears  from  inscriptions  given  by  Omter  and  Orelli  that  there  were  many  Jewish 
nrnagognes  in  Borne,  e,g.,  Synagoga  Campif  AugutH,  Agrippae,  Suburrae,  OUae,  The 
titles  jfdUmkot  and  ^ikikaot  on  tiieir  tombs  si^puficantfy  indioate  their  orthodoxy  and 
patriotism.  (See  too  Hor. /8^  U.  iii  288.) 
B  D 
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is  not  80  mnch  addreeeiiig  a  qseeial  body  aa  purposely  arguing  out  a  fond*- 
montal  problem,  and  treating  it  in  an  ideal  and  dramatic  manner.  To  the 
Eoman  Ohristiaasr  as  a  body  ha  waa  avowedly  a  stranger,  but  he  knew  that 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  each  with  their  speoial.  difficulties  and  prejudices,  eziited 
side  by  side  in  every  Ohnrch  which  he  had  visited,  and  he  wished  once  for  all 
to  lay  down,  not  only  for  the  Roman  Christiana,  but  for  all  wiu>  might  read 
his  letter,  tho  principles  which  were  to  gnide  their  mntnal  relations.  Be  is 
stating  the  truths  which  could  alone  secure  the  x>eri^t  unity  of  that  Ghurdi 
•of  the  future  in  which  the  di$tinctions>  between  Jew  and  Greek  were  to  be  no 
more.  It  was  natural  that  before  he  vimted  a  strange  Church,  and  one  so 
Important  as  the  Church  of  Rome,  he  should  desire  plainly  to  staite  to  them 
the  Gospel  which  he  meant  to  preach.  But  surely  it  is  hardly  probaUe  that 
he  would  wish  the  benefits  of  this  consummate  effort  to  be  confined  to  a  single 
-Church.  The  hypothesis  that  several  copks  of  the  letter  were  made,  and  that, 
with  appropriate  conclusions)  it  was  sent  in  whole  or  in  part  to  other  Charchee 
beside  that  of  Rome,  is  not  only  intrinsically  reasonable,  bnt  also  aecounts  for 
eome  of  the  peculiar  phenomena  presented  by  the  numuseripte>  and  especiaUj 
by  the  structure  of  the  conduding^  chapters.^ 

1  (L)  The  miidoii  of  Phoebe  to  EphesnB  ii  more  probable  than  a  mission  to  Rome, 
which  wtm  nearly  three  times  more  distant ;  nor  could  Paul  well  have  addressed  a 
stranffe  Church  in  language  of  such  uigent  request  on  the  nibjeot  of  her  visit  (Bom.  xvi 
1,  2).  (ii.)  It  is  strsmge  that  St.  Paul  should  salute  twenty-six  people  at  &  Ghucch 
wbioh  he  had  never  visited,  and  address  them  in  terms  of  peculiar  intimacy  and 
affection,  when  he  only  salutes  one  or  two,  or  non»  at  all,  in  Onurohes  whi<^  he  had 
founded,  (ill.)  Aqtdla  and  Priscilla  were  at  Ephesus  when  St.  Paul  wrote  1  Oor.  xvi. 
19,  and  agam  at  Ephesus  when  he  wrote  2  Tim.  iv,  19.  It  is  strange  to  find  them  settled 
«t  Rome  with  a  Church  in  their  house  between  these  two  dates.  ('*  Quoi  I  toute  ll^lise 
d'Ephdse  s'6tait  done  donn6  rendesvoos  in  Reme?  "  Beaan,  SL  Paul,  IxviiL)  (iv.)  How 
is  it  that  there  are  no  salutations  to  Eubulus,  Pudens,  Linu^  Claudia  (2  Tim.  iv;  21)? 
(v.)  How  oomes  it  that  "Eptenetns,  the  first-fruits  of  Asia,**  is  at  Rome?  and  that  so 
many  others  are  there  who  have— 1»  otho'  p^ooet,  of  which,  from  the  natv*  of  the  ease, 
Ephesus  is  the  one  which  most  prominently  suggests  itself— toiled  so  mueh.  and  raffered. 
so  much  for  Paul,  and  even  shared  his  frequent  prisons  (xvi.  7,  9,  12. 13)?  (vi.)  If  so 
many  were  at  Rome  who  deserve  to  be  speciallv  signalised  as  "beloved,"  ana  "approved," 
and  "elect,"  and  " kinsmen.*'  and  "  toilers,"  how  is  it  that  they  all  deserted  him  at  the 
hour  of  need  (2  Tim.  iv  16)  ?  Was  the  Church  at  Rome  so  mere  a  nsid-ekmd  thai  all 
these  had  been  scattered  from  Rome?  or  had  they  all  been  put  to  death  in  the  perse* 
-cution  of  A.D.  64?  How  is  it  that  not  one  of  these  ezemplazy  twenty-six  are  among 
the  three  Jewish  friends  who  are  alone  faithful  to  him,  even  before  the  Nerenian 
persecutions  began,  and  only  a  few  years  after  this  letter  was  despatched  (CoL  iv.  10, 11)? 
fvii)  Ajpedn,  how  comes  it  that  the  severe  yet  fraternal  reproaohfulneiB  of  xri.  17 — 20  is 
so  unlike  the  apologetic  and  distant  politeness  of  xv.  15—20?  (viii)  How  came  Timothy 
and  St.  Paul's  other  friends,  whose  salutations  to  Thessalonioa  or  to  Ephesus  would  m 
natural,  to  send  them  so  freely  to  distant  and  unvisited  Rome?  (ix.)  Even  if  these 
<M>nsiderations  were  unimportant,  how  is  it  that  they  are  so  well  s^porM  by  the  ipp** 
rently  different  termimitions  of  the  Epistle  at  xv.  33^  and  xvi.  20  and  24,  a*  well  as 
xvi  27  ?  ^^hv  is  the  concluding  doxolo«y  missing  in  F,  G,  and  some  MSS.  raentiooed  by 
Jerome  ?  Why  is  it  placed  after  xiv.  2$  in  L,  in.  most  cursives,  in  Greek  Lectiimams,  in 
-Chr>'so8tom,  Tbeodoret,  &o.  ?  Why  is  it  found  twice-  in  Codex  A  (xiv.  24  and  xvi  25)  ? 
Why  did  Marcion,  with  no  i^parent  dogmatic  reaBon^  omit  the  two  last  ohsiptera 
altogether?  Why,  lastly,  does  so  im|>ortaat  a  mannsonpt  as  G,  founded  as  it  is  on  a 
very  ancient  manuscript^  omit  the  words  iv  'P«^f)  in  i  7, 15  ?  No  fair  critio  will,  I  tidnk, 
nssert  that  these  difficulties  are  collectively  unimportant;  and  they  find  a  pcrfeotly- 
«lniple  and  adeq\iate  solution  if,  witho^  accepting  the  entire  details  of  Renan*!  theety, 
we  suppose  with  him  {SL  Paul,  Ixiii.— Ixxv.)  that  the  main  body  of  Urn  Epistle  mm  i     ' 
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3.  We  come,  then,  to  the  qaestion.  What  is  the  main  object  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  ?  And  here  we  mnst  not  be  snrprised  if  we  meet  with  different 
answers.  The  highest  works  oi  genius,  in  all  writings,  whether  sacred  or 
seenlar,  are  essentially  many-sided.  Who  will  pretend  to  give  in  a  few  wordt 
the  central  conception  of  the  "  Prometheus  Vinctus"  or  of  "  Hamlet" ?  Who  wii 
profess  to  unite  all  suffrages  in  describing  the  main  purpose  of  Ecdesiastes  or 
of  Job  P  Yet,  although  the  purpose  of  the  Epistle  has  been  differently  inter- 
preted, from  our  ignorance  of  its  origin,  and  of  the  exact  condition  of  the 
Church  to  which  it  was  written,  it  is  impossible  so  to  state  it  as  not  to  express 
one  or  other  of  its  essential  meanings. 

The  first  question  which  meets  us  affects  the  general  character  of  the 
Epistle.  Is  it  didactic  or  polemical  ?  Is  it  general  or  special  ?  The  divergent 
views  of  commentators  may  here  be  easily  reconciled.  It  is  only  indirectly 
and  secondarily  polemical;  the  treatment  is  general  even  if  the  immediai^ 
motive  was  special.  Its  tone  has  nothing  of  the  passionate  intensity  which  the 
Apostle  always  betrays  when  engaged  in  controversy  with  direct  antagonists. 
It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  he  desired  to  vindicate  to  the  Roman  Church 
his  Apostolic  authority.  Undoubtedly  such  a  vindication  is  implicitly  involved 
in  the  masterly  arguments  of  the  Epistle ;  yet  how  different  is  his  style  fWns 
the  vehemence  with  ^v^di  he  speaks  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians! 
Bishop  Wordsworth  says  that  it  is  "an  apology  for  the  GJospel  against 
Judaism  ;*'  but  where  is  the  burning  inve«tive  and  indignant  eloquence  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Gkdatians  P  We  have  no  trace  here  of  the  uUra-liberalism  of 
Corinth,  or  the  dreamy  asceticisms  of  Colossee,  or  the  servile  Pharisaisms  of 
Galatia.  Clearly  he  is  not  here  dealing  with  any  special  dissensions,  heresies, 
or  attacks  on  his  authority.^  The  very  value  of  the  Epistle,  as  a  systematic 
exposition  of  '*  the  Gospel  of  Protestantism,"  depends  on  the  calmness  and 

not  only  to  Borne,  but  abo  to  Ephetui,  ThesMdonioa,  and  poBsibly  some  other  Church, 
tmth  differing  concltmons,  which  are  all  preserved  in  the  present  form  of  the  Epistle. 
On  the  other  side  may  be  set  the  remark  of  Strabo  (xiv.  5),  that  many  Tarsians  were  at 
Borne,  and  that  Borne  twanned  with  Asiaiiics  (Friedllbider,  S^iengesch,  Boms.  i.  69) ;  the 
certainty  that  even  in  the  days  of  Sdpio,  and  much  more  in  each  succeeding  generation, 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bome— the  faex  populi— were  but  "  stepsons  of  Italy  ** 
(Sen.  cut  ffelv.f  Cons.  6,  "Non  possum  ferreQuirites  Graeeam  urban,"  Juv.  Sat,  iii.  61, 
73,  am.,  '*  St.  I  taeete  quibus  neo  pater  nee  mater  est ")  and  predominantly  Qreek  (see 
Lightroot,  PkUimaiant,  p.  20);  and  that  the  names  of  Amplias,  Urbanus,  Stachvs, 
Apelles,  Nereus,  Hermes,  Hermas,  are  all  found,  as  Dr.  li^htfoot  has  shown  (i6.  172— 
175),  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  Columbaria  amonff  the  slaves  in  the  households  of  various 
Caesarian  families;  and  not  only  these,  but  the  rarer  names  Tryphsena,  Tryphosai 
Patrobos,  and  even  Philologus  and  Julia  m  connexion,  which  is  at  least  a  curious 
coincidence.  But  when  we  remember  the  many  hundreds  of  slaves  in  each  great  Boman 
household:  and  the  extreme  commonness  of  the  names  by  which  they  were  mostly 
called ;  and  the  fact  that  Qarucci  found  that  Latin  names  were  twice  as  numerous  as  the 
Greek  in  the  old  Jewish  cemetery  at  Bome, — we  must  still  consider  it  more  likely  that 
chap,  xvi.,  in  whole  or  in  part,  was  addressed  to  E^hesus  as  a  personal  termination  to 
the  copy  of  the  Boman  Epistle,  which  oould  hardly  fail  to  be  sent  to  so  important  a 
Church.  (See  Schulz,  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1829 ;  Ewald,  Sendsckr,  428 ;  Beuss,  Lea  EjAtres,  ii. 
19.)  Of  idl  theories,  that  of  Bour,  that  the  chapter  was  forged  to  show  bow  intimate 
were  the  relations  of  Paul  with  the  Boman  Church,  seems  to  me  the  most  wanton  and 
arbitrary. 

1  Beuss,  Le$  EpUret,  ii.  IL 
D  D  2 
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luddiij  with  which  the  Apostle  appeals  to  an  ideal  public  to  follow  him  in  the 
discussion  of  abstract  truths.  We  seem  already  to  be  indefinitely  removed  from 
the  narrow  fanaticism  of  those  who  insisted  on  the  impossibility  of  salvation 
apart  from  circumcision.  The  Hellenistic  Judaism  of  a  great  dty,  however 
ignorant  and  however  stereot3rped«  was  incapable  of  so  gross  an  absurdity,  and 
in  the  wider  and  deeper  questions  which  were  naturally  arising  between  the 
Jew  and  the  Gentile  Christian,  there  was  as  yet  nothing  sufficiently  definite  to 
exasperate  the  Apostle  with  a  sense  of  ruinous  antagonism.  The  day  indeed 
was  not  far  distant  when,  in  the  very  city  to  which  he  was  writing,  some  would 
preach  Ohrist  even  of  contention,  hoping  to  add  affliction  to  his  bonds.^  But 
this  lay  as  yet  in  the  unknown  future.  He  wrote  during  one  of  those  little 
interspaces  of  repose  and  hope  which  occur  in  even  the  most  persecuted  lives. 
The  tix)ubles  at  Corinth  had  been  temporarily  appeased,  and  his  authority 
established.  He  was  looking  forward  with  the  deepest  interest  to  fresh 
missions,  and  although  he  could  not  deliberately  preach  at  Rome,  because  he 
].ad  made  it  a  rule  not  to  build  on  another  man's  foundation,  he  hoped  to  have 
his  heart  cheered  by  a  kindly  welcome  in  the  imperial  city  before  he  started  to 
plant  the  Cross  on  the  virgin  soil  of  Spain.  And  the  Church  of  Bome  stood 
high  in  general  estimation.  It  was  composed  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  of  whom, 
not  long  afterwards,  the  former  seem  to  have  ranged  themselves  in  uncompro- 
mising hostility  to  the  Gkwpel ;  but  he  could  as  little  foresee  this  as  he  could  be 
aware  that,  in  the  second  century,  the  Ebionism  of  this  section  of  the  Church 
would  lead  to  a  malignant  attack  on  his  character.  At  this  time  there  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  any  open  divisions  or  bitter  animosities.'  Differences  of 
opinion  there  were  between  '*  the  weak,"  who  attached  importance  to  distinctions 
dE  meats  and  drinks,  and  **  the  strong,"  who  somewhat  soomf uUy  discarded 
them ;  but  it  seems  as  though,  on  the  whole,  the  Jews  were  forbearing  and  the 
GentUes  moderate.  Perhaps  the  two  parties  owed  their  immunity  from  dis- 
sensions to  the  passage  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  Church  through  the  portals  of 
the  synagogue ;  or  perhaps  still  more  to  the  plasticity  of  ecclesiastical  organisa- 
tion which  enabled  the  foreign  and  Grasco-Boman  converts  to  worship 
undisturbed  in  their  own  little  congregations  which  met  under  the  roof  of  an 
Aquila  or  an  Olympas.  If  the  Jewish  and  G^entile  communities  were  separated 
by  a  marked  division,  collisions  between  the  two  sections  would  have  been  less 
Bkely  to  occur. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  in  a  peaceful  mood  that  the 
Apostle  dictated  to  Tertius  the  great  truths  which  he  had  never  before  so 
thoroughly  contemplated  as  a  logical  whole.'    The  broad  didactic  character 

^  FhiL  L  16.    These  were  evidently  Judaisen  (iiL  2 ;  CoL  It.  11). 

*  The  only  trace  of  these  i*  in  xri.  17—20 ;  rAt  aiXMnw^Mc,  rk  mtiwUXm.  Bat  this 
fomiahes  one  of  the  aigaments  against  that  ohapter  as  part  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Jtonuuu, 

*  See  the  much  more  tender  tone  towards  the  Jews,  and  also  towards  the  Law,  in 
Bom.  iv.  16,  zi  26,  &o.,  oompsxed  with  GaL  iv.  S»  2  Cor.  iiL  6,  &o.  In  the  "  not  onlj— 
but  also** of  iv.  16  is  reflected  the  whole  oonoiliatory  character  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Bomans  CPfleiderer,  it  45). 
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of  the  Epistle,  its  freedom  from  those  ontbnrsts  of  emotion  which  we  find  in 
others  of  his  writings,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  its  having. originated  in 
historic  circnmstances ;  in  other  words,  with  its  having  been  called  forth, 
as  was  every  one  of  the  other  Epistles,  by  passing  events.  St.  Fanl  was  on 
his  way  to  Jerusalem,  and  his  misgivings  as  to  the  results  of  the  visit  were 
tempered  by  the  hope  that  the  alms  which  he  had  collected  would  smooth  the 
way  for  his  favourable  reception.  Home  was  the  next  place  of  importance 
which  he  intended  to  visit.  How  would  he  be  received  by  the  Christians  of 
the  great  city?  Would  they  have  heard  rumours  from  the  Pharisees  of 
Jerusalem  that  he  was  a  godless  and  dangerous  apostate,  who  defied  all 
authority  and  abandoned  all  truth  ?  It  was  at  any  rate  probable  that,  even  if 
he  had  not  been  represented  to  them  in  the  most  unfavourable  light,  he  would 
have  been  spoken  of  as  one  who  was  prepared  to  abandon  not  only  the  peculiari- 
ties, but  even  the  exclusive  hopes  and  promises  of  Judaism.  To  a  great  extent 
this  was  true;  and,  if  true,  how  serious,  nay,  how  startling,  were  the  conse- 
quences which  such  a  belief  entailed !  They  were  views  so  contrary  to  centu- 
ries of  past  conviction,  that  they  at  least  deserved  the  most  careful  statement, 
the  most  impregnable  defence,  the  most  ample  justification,  from  the  ancient 
scriptures.  Such  a  defence,  after  deep  meditation  on  the  truths  which  Gk>d*8 
Spirit  had  revealed  to  his  inmost  soul,  he  was  prepared  to  offer  in  language 
the  most  conciliatory,  the  most  tender — ^in  language  which  betrayed  how  little 
the  unalterable  fixity  of  his  conviction  had  quenched  the  fire  of  his  patriotism, 
or  deadened  the  quickness  of  his  sensibility.^  He  expresses  an  inextinguish- 
able  love  for  his  countiymen,  and  a  deep  sense  of  their  glorious  privileges,  at 
the  very  moment  that  he  is  explaining  why  those  countrymen  have  been  tempo- 
rarily rejected,  and  showing  that  those  privilege  have  been  inexorably  an- 
nuUed.'  He  declares  his  readiness  to  be  even  "  anathema  from  Christ "  for 
the  sake  of  Israel,  in  the  xery  verses  in  which  he  is  showing,  to  the  horrified 
indignation  of  his  Jewish  readers,  that  not  the  physical,  but  the  spiritual  seed 
of  Abraham,  are  alone  the  true  Israel  of  €k>d.' 

*  "  We  ■ee,"  layB  Dr.  Davidson,  '*  a  conitant  conflict  between  hii  oonvictionfl  and  feel- 
ings ;  the  former  too  deep  to  be  changed,  the  latter  too  strong  to  be  reoressed,  too  ardent 
to  DC  quenched  by  omxMition  of  the  persons  he  loved  **  {IrUrodn,  L  127). 

>  We  can  judge  what  the  Jewish  estimate  of  these  privileges  was  by  such  passages  of 
the  Tahmud  as  Yebkamdth,  f .  47,  2 ;  sitpm,  p.  237. 

'  There  can  be  no  more  striking  contrast  to  Ihe  whole  argument  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Bomans  than  the  following  verv  remarkable  passage  in  the  AbMda  Zara  (f .  3,  coL  1 — 3), 
which  will  serve  to  show  to  what  infinite  heights  above  the  ordinary  Babbinism  of  his 
nation  St.  Paul  had  soared.  I  appeal  to  any  candid  and  learned  Jew  which  is  noblest, 
truest,  divinest,  manliest— the  tone  and  the  reasoning  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  or 
the  bigotry  and  frivolity  of  the  following  passage : — 

"  In  the  days  of  the  Meoiah,  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He,  holding  the  roll  of  the 
Law  in  His  boeom,  will  call  upon  thoee  who  have  studied  it  to  oome  forward  and  receive 
their  reward.  Instantly  the  idolatrous  nations  will  apPMur  in  a  body  (Isa.  xliiL  9),  but 
will  be  told  to  present  uiemselvea  senarately  with  their  Scribes  at  their  head,  that  they 
may  underst^d  the  answers  severally  addressed  to  them.  The  Romans,  as  the  most 
renowned  of  all,  will  enter  first  *  What  has  been  your  occupation  ? '  will  be  demanded 
of  them.  They  will  point  to  their  baths  and  forums,  and  the  gold  and  silver  with  which 
ih^  enriched  the  world,  adding,  '  All  this  we  have  done  that  Inud  may  have  leitwrefcT 
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If  the  current  feelings  of  the  Jews  towards  the  Grentilee  were  much  em« 
bittered— if  thej  habitoally  regarded  them  in  the  spirit  of  hostile  arrogance — 
it  is  Tery  possible  that  the  section  respecting  the  relative  position  of  the  Jews 
and  Gentiles  (ix. — ^xi.)  may  be,  as  Banr  argpies,  the  kernel  of  the  whole 
Epistle,  in  the  sense  that  thcso  were  the  first  thoughts  which  had  suggested 
themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  Apostle.  Yet  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  "  the 
whole  dogmatic  treatment  of  the  Epistle  can  be  considered  as  nothing  but  the 
most  radical  and  thorough-going  refutation  of  Judaism  and  Jewish  Ohris- 
tianity."^  In  his  reaction  against  the  purely  dogmatic  view  which  regards 
the  Epistle  as  *'  a  compendium  of  Pauline  dogma  in  the  form  of  an  apostolic 
letter,"  *  Baur  was  led  into  a  view  too  purely  historical ;  and  in  his  unwilling- 
ness to  regard  the  central  section  as  a  mere  carollary  from  the  doctrines 

the  study  of  the  Law.*  '  Foob !  *  will  be  the  stem  answer :  *  have  you  not  done  all  this  for 
TOUT  own  ^easure,  the  market-pUces,  and  the  baths  alike,  to  pamper  yoor  own  self- 
mdulgence?  and  as  for  the  j^ld  and  silver,  it  is  Mine  (Hagg.  iL  8J.  Who  among  yoa  caa 
declare  this  Law  ? '  (Isa.  xliii.  9). 

'*  The  Romans  retire  crestfallen,  and  then  the  Persians  enter,  lliey  too  will  urge  that 
they  built  bridges,  took  dties,  waged  wan  to  give  Israel  leisure  to  study  the  Law ;  but 
receiving  the  same  rebuke  as  the  Romans,  they  too  will  retire  in  dejection. 

"  Similarly  all  other  nations,  in  the  order  of  their  rank,  will  come  in  to  hear  their 
doom ;  the  wonder  is  that  they  will  not  be  detenred  by  the  failnre  of  the  others,  but  will 
still  cling  to  their  vain  pleas.  But  then  the  Pecsiaos  will  aigue  that  they  built  the 
Temple,  whereas  the  Romans  destroyed  it ;  and  the  other  nations  will  think  that  sinoa 
they,  unlike  the  Romans  Mid  Persians,  never  oppressed  the  Jews,  they  may  expect  more 
lemence. 

'*  The  nations  will  then  argue, '  When  has  the  Law  been  offered  to  us,  and  we  refused 
it?'  In  answer  it  is  inferred  from  Deut.  xxxiii.  2  and  Hab.  iii.  3  that  the  Law  had  been 
c^erod  to  each  in  turn,  but  that  they  would  not  have  it.  Ilien  ther  win  ask, '  Whv  didst 
Thou  not  place  us  also  underneath  the  mount  [Ejl.  xix.  17)  as  Thou  didst  larael,  bidding  ua 

AitAATtf  f.YiA  Taxt.  nr  VkA  nnmhAd  hv  the  mounfc&in  ?  *     Ta  ivhom  .TAhnva.h  ■will  rAnlv    *  Let  US 

r  answer, 
TMys^ 

,  , J  fair  ta 

admit  the  testimony  of  a  Father?'  'The  heaven  and  earth  shall  bear  them  witness.' 
*  But  are  not  they  interested  witnesses  ?  *  *  *  Well,  then,  you  yourselves  shall  testify ; '  and 
accordingly  Nimrod  has  to  testify  for  Abraham.  Laban  for  Jaeob,  Potiphar's  wife  for 
Joseph,  Nebuchadnezzar  for  the  three  children,  Darius  for  Daniel,  Job's  friends  for  Job. 
Then  the  nations  entreat,  'Give  us  now  the  Law,  and  we  will  keep  it.*  'Fools  !  do  ye 
want  to  enjoy  the  Sabbath  without  having  prepared  for  it  ?  Howrever,  I  will  give  you  one 
easy  precept— keep  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Zech.  xiv.  16),  Then  ther  will  all  hurry  off 
to  make  booths  on  the  roofs  of  their  houses.  But  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He,  will  make 
the  sun  blase  with  midsummer  heat,  and  they  will  desert  the  bootiis  with  tiie  scornful 
exclamation,  '  Let  us  break  His  bands  asunder,  and  fling  away  His  oords  from  us '  (Ps.  ii. 
3).  Then  the  Lord,  sitting  in  the  heavens,  shall  laugh  at  ^em.  The  only  occasion  on 
which  He  laughs  <U  His  creatures,"  though  He  does  so  with  His  creatures,  notably  with 
lioviathan,  every  day. 

^  Baur,  Paul.  L  349;  Olshausen,  lUmiant,  Introd.  §5.  Philippi  oalls  it  "a  con- 
nected doctrinal  statement  of  the  specifically  Pauline  Gospel." 

*  In  any  case  this  statement  would  be  far  too  broad.  If  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
be  a  complete  statement  of  what  may  be  called  the  i^>OBtle's  "  Soteriology,*'  it  contains 
{ttie  or  none  of  the  Esohatology  which  distinguishes  these  Bpistles  to  the  Thessalonians, 
|r  the  Chriitology  of  the  Bpistle  to  the  CSolossians,  or  the  Eodesioloffy  of  the  Epistle  to 
^e  Epheeians.  It  is  hardlT  worth  while  to  notiee  the  opimons  that  it  is  a  mere  defence 
•f  his  Apostolate  (Mangold),  or  a  description  and  vindication  of  the  Pauline  system  of 
loisaionary  labours  (Schott.).    See  Lange's  lUmanM,  p.  38,  E.  T. 

•  Becaose  they  only  exist  for  the  sake  of  the  Law  (i««tor(«,f.8S,eol.l). 
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«niineiated  in  the  first  QigM  chapters,  he  goes  too  far  in  calling  them  the  heart 
and  pith  of  the  whole,  to  which  everything  else  is  only  an  addition.  These 
chapters  may  have  been  first  in  the  order  of  Uionght,  without  being  first 
in  the  order  of  importance ;  they  may  have  formed  the  original  motive  of  the 
Epistle,  and  yet  may  have  been  completely  thrown  into  subordination  by  the 
grattdenr  of  the  oooeeptions  to  which  Uiey  led. 

Mxf  we  not  well  suppose  that  the  Epistle  origfinated  as  follows  P  The 
Apostle,  intending  to  start  for  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards  to  open  a  new 
mission  in  the  West,  thought  that  he  would  utilise  an  interval  of  cahn 
by  writing  to  the  Jtoman  Church,  in  which,  though  not  founded  by  himself,  ho 
could  not  but  feel  the  deepest  interest  He  knows  that,  whatever  might  be 
the  immlwr  of  the  Gbntile  Chrigtians,  the  nucleus  of  the  Church  had  been 
eomposed  of  Jews  and  proselytes,  who  would  find  it  very  hard  to  accept  the 
lesson  that  Qod  was  no  respecter  of  persons.  Yet  this  was  the  truth  which 
he  was  conmiissioned  to  teach ;  and  if  the  Jews  could  not  receive  it  without  a 
shock— df  even  the  most  thoughtful  among  them  could  not  but  find  it  hard  to> 
admit  that  their  promised  Messiah — ^the  Messiah  for  whom  they  had  yearned* 
through  a£9ieted  oentories-^was  after  all  to  be  evsn  more  the  Messiah  of  the* 
Qentiles  than  of  the  Jews—^en  it  was  pre-endaently  necessary  for  him  to  set 
this  truth  so  deariy,  and  yet  so  sympaihetioally,  before  Uiem,  as  to  soften  the- 
inevitable  blow  to  their  deepest  prejudices.  It  was  all  the  more  neeessaiy 
because,  in  writing  io  the  more  l^wral  Judsisers,  he  had  not  to  deal  with  the 
%norant  laalagnity  of  those  who  had  sedoeed  his  simple  Galatiaas.  in 
writing  to  the  Ohurehes  of  Qalstia,  and  smiting  down  with  one  shattering 
Uow  their  serpent-head  of  PharisaiBm,  he  had  freed  his  soul  from  the  storm 
of  psasion  hj  whidi  it  had  been  shaken.  He  could  now  write  with  perfeci 
composure  on  the  larger  questions  of  the  position  of  the  Christian  in  reference 
io  ihe  Law,  and  of  the  r^d;ions  of  Judaism  to  Heal^enism,  and  of  both 
to  Christianity.  That  the  Glentiles  were  in  no  respect  inferior  to  the  Jews  in 
spiritaal  privileges— *nay,  more,  thai  the  Gentiles  were  actually  superseding 
the  Jews  by  pressing  with  more  eagerness  into  the  Church  of  Christ  ^— *was  a 
fact  which  bo  Jewish  Cfarisiiau  could  overlook.  Was  God,  then,  rejecting 
Israel  P  The  central  section  of  the  Epistle  (ix.— xl)  deals  with  this  grave 
scruple :  and  the  Aposile  there  strives  to  show  that  (1)  sfMtual  sonship  does^ 
not  depend  on  natural  descent,  since  the  only  justification  possible  to  man- 
namely,  justification  by  faith — was  equally  open  to  Jews  and  Gentiles  (ix.);. 
that  (2),  so  far  as  the  Jews  are  losing  their  precedence  in  the  divine  fiivour, 
tins  is  due  to  their  own  rejection  of  a  free  offer  which  it  was  perfectly  opeui 
to  them  to  have  embraoed  (z.);  and  that  (3)  this  apparent  rejection  is  softened 
by  the  double  consideration  that  («)  it  is  partial,  not  absolute,  since  there  was 
**  a  remnant  of  the  true  Israelites  according  to  the  election  of  grace  ** ;  and  (/3) 
it  is  temporary,  not  final,  since,  when  the  full  blessing  of  the  Gentiles  has 

1  Just  BM  in  the  dayi  of  Christ  the  publioans  and  harlota  were  admitted  before  the* 
Phariflees  into  the  kingdom  of  God  (Mfttt.xzi.  31,  32). 
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been  secnred,  there  still  remains  the  glonons  hope  that  all  Israel  would  at  last 
be  sayed.^ 

But  was  it  not  inevitable  that  from  this  point  his  thoughts  should  work 
backwards,  and  that  the  truths  to  which  now,  for  the  first  time,  he  g^aTe  full 
and  formal  expression  should  assume  an  importance  which  left  but  subordinate 
interest  to  the  minor  problem  P  From  the  relaUve  his  thoughts  had  been  led 
on  to  the  absolute.  From  the  question  as  to  the  extinction  of  the  exdusiTe 
priyileges  of  the  Jews,  he  had  ascended  to  the  question  of  GU>d's  appointed  plan 
for  the  salvation  of  mankind — ^its  nature,  its  world-wide  freedom,  its  necessity. 
That  plan  the  Apostie  sums  up  in  the  one  formula,  Justification 
BT  Faith,  and  in  order  to  establish  and  explain  it  he  had  to  prove  the 
nniversalitj  of  human  sin;  the  inability  alike  of  Jew  and  Qentile  to 
attain  salvation  bj  any  law  of  works ;  the  consequent  "  subordinate,  relative, 
neg^ve*'  significance  of.  the  Law;  the  utter  and  final  evanescence 
of  all  difference  between  circumcision  and  undrcumcision  in  the  light  of 
a  dispensation  now  first  revealed.  And  thus  the  real  basis  of  this,  as  of  every 
other  Epistie,  is  "  Christ  as  the  common  foundation  on  which  Jew  and  Gentile 
could  stand,  the  bond  of  human  society,  the  root  of  human  righteousness."*  It 
may  be  quite  true  that  throughout  iJl  these  high  reasonings,  and  the  many 
questions  to  which  they  give  rise,  there  runs  an  undertone  of  controversy,  and 
that  the  Apostle  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  he  was  endeavouring  to  prove 
for  the  Eoman  Christians,  and  through  them  to  the  entire  Church,  the  new 
and  startling  doctrine  that,  since  the  annihilation  of  sin  was  rendered  possible 
by  faith,  and  faith  alone,  all  claims  founded  on  Jewish  particularism  were 
reduced  to  nothingness.  This  is  the  miun  point;  but  even  the  practical 
questions  which  receive  a  brief  decision  at  the  dose  of  the  Epistle, 
are  handled  in  strict  accordance  with  the  gpreat  prindples  whidi  he 
has  thus  established  of  the  Universality  of  Sin,  and  the  Universality  of 
Grace.* 

Such  seems  to  me  to  be  the  ongia  and  the  idea  of  the  Epistie  to  the 
Bomans,  of  which  Luther  says  that  **  it  is  the  masterpiece  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment,  and  the  purest  gospel,  which  can  never  be  too  much  read  or  studied, 
and  the  more  it  is  handled,  the  more  precious  it  becomes ; "  on  which  Melanc- 
thon  founded  the  doctrinal  system  of  the  Reformed  Church ;  which  Coleridge 
called  "  the  most  profound  work  in  existence ; "  in  which  Tholuok,  who  wrote 
the  first  really  important  and  origiual  commentary  upon  it  in  recent  timest 
saw  ''  a  Christian  philosophy  of  universal  history."  Its  general  outline  may 
be  given  as  follows: — ^After  a  full  and  solemn  greeting,  he  passes,  in  tlw 
simplest  and  most  natural  nianner,  to  state  his  fundamental  thesis  of  justi* 


1  See  Banr,  Paul  iL  828.  *  Maurice,  Unity,  p.  477. 

s  If  we  were  to  choose  one  phraie  as  enreadna  most  of  the  idea  of  the  Epistle,  It 
would  be,  "As  in  Adam  all  die,  eren  so  in  Ohrist  shall  all  be  made  alive  "  (1  Cor.  xv.  22). 
'Its  precepts  naturally  arise  from  its  doctrinal  assertions,  tbat  (1)  all  are  guilty  before 
God ;  that  (2)  aU  need  a  Saviour;  that  (3)  Christ  died  for  all;  that  (4)  we  are  all  one 
body  in  Him  ^  (Bp.  Wordsworth's  JSpitUet,  p.  200). 
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fication  by  faith,^  wMch  he  illustrates  and  supports  by  quotiiig  the  Septoa- 
ipnt  version  of  Hab.  ii.  4.  The  necessity  for  this  mode  of  salvation  rests  in  the 
universality  of  sin— a  fact  taught,  indeed,  by  human  experience,  but  too  apt 
to  be  overlooked,  and  therefore  needing  to  be  argumentatively  enforced. 
Thus  Jews  and  Gentiles  are  reduced  to  the  same  level,  and  the  exceptional 
privileges  of  the  Jew  do  but  add  to  his  condemnation  (i.  16 — ^iii  20).  Conse- 
quently by  the  works  of  the  LlEkw — whether  the  natural  or  the  Mosaic  Law 
— no  flesh  can  be  justified,  and  justification  can  only  be  obtamed  by  the  faith 
of  man  accepting  the  redemption  of  Ohrist,  so  that  all  alike  are  dependent  on 
the  free  will  of  Qod  (iii.  21— SO).*  Aware  of  the  extreme  novelty  of  these 
conclusions,  he  illustrates  them  by  Scripture  (iii.  31 — ^iv.  25),  and  then  dwells 
on  the  blessed  consequences  of  this  justification  (v.  1 — 11).  l^ese  conse- 
quences are  foreshadowed  in  the  whole  moral  and  religious  history  of  man- 
kind as  summed  up  in  the  two  periods  represented  by  Adam  and  by  Christ 
(v.  12 — 21).  Having  thus  completed  the  statement  of  his  great  doctiine,  he 
meets  the  objections  which  may  be  urged  against  it.  So  far  from  diminish- 
ing  the  heinousness,  or  tending  to  the  multiplication  of  sin,  he  shows  that  it 
involves  the  radical  annihilation  of  sin  (vi.).  If  any  were  startled  at  the 
dose  juxtaposition  of  the  Law  and  sin,  he  points  out  that  while  the  Law  in 
3tself  is  holy,  just,  and  good,  on  the  other  hand  what  he  has  said  of  it^ 
relatively  to  mankind,  is  demonstrated  by  its  psychological  effects,  and  that 
in  point  of  fact  the  Law  is,  for  the  changed  nature  of  the  believer,  super- 
seded by  a  new  principle  of  life — ^by  the  Spirit  of  Qod  quickening  the  heart 
of  man  (vii.  1 — ^viii.  11).  This  naturally  leads  him  to  a  serious  appeal  to  his 
readers  to  live  worthily  of  this  changed  nature,  and  to  a  magnificent  outburst 
of  thanksgiving,  which  rises  at  last  into  a  climax  of  impassioned  eloquence 
(vui.  12—39). 

At  this  point  he  finds  himself  face  to  face  with  the  question  from  which 
his  thoughts  probably  started— the  relations  of  Judaism  to  Heathenism, 
and  of  Christianity  to  both.  In  an  episode  of  immense  importance,  especially 
to  the  age  in  which  he  wrote,  he  shows  that  Gk)d's  promises  to  Israel,  when 
rightly  understood,  both  had  been,  and  should  be,  fulfilled,  and  that — so  far 
as  they  seemed  for  the  moment  to  have  been  made  void — ^the  failure  was 
due  to  the  obstinate  hardness  of  the  chosen  people  (ix.— xi.).  The  remainder 
of  the  Epistle  b  more  practical  and  popular.  He  urges  the  duties  of  holi- 
ness, humility,  unity,  the  faithful  use  of  opportunities,  hope,  and  above  all 
love,  on  which  he  dwells  earnestly  and  at  length  (xiL).  Then,  perhaps  with 
special  reference  to  the  theocratic  prejudices  of  Jewish  Christians,  he  enforces 
the  duty  of  obedience  to  civil  authority,  and  reverts  once  more  to  love  as  the 
chief  of  Christian  graces ;  enforcing  these  practical  exhortations  by  the  thought 
that  the  night  of  sin  and  ignorance  was  now  far  spent,  and  the  day  was 

^  h  a  iixMOf  U  vumtk  [fMv]  C^arrtu.  The  |mv  ii  omitted  by  St.  Paul,  and,  indeed,  by 
many  MSS.  of  the  LXX.  (see  tupra  on  Gal.  ilL  11). 

3  This  passage  contains  the  very  qiiintessenoe  of  Pauline  theology.  See  it  admirably 
explained  and  developed  by  Beusi,  Thiol.  ChrK  ii  18—107. 
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near  (xiii.).  He  then  points  oat  i^e  neoeasity  for  mataal  forbearance  and 
matoal  charity  between  the  strong  and  the  wetik — ^that  is,  between  those  who 
considered  themselyee  bound  bj  legal  prescriptions,  and  those  who  realised 
that  from  snoh  elements  thej  were  emancipated  by  the  glorious  liberty  of 
the  children  of  God;  mingjing  with  these  eochortations  some  reference  to 
the  views  which  he  had  already  expressed  abont  the  mutual  relation  of 
Jews  and  Christians  (xiy< — ^xr.  13).  The  remainder  of  the  Epistle  is  chiefly 
personal.  He  first  ofBers  an  eaiaest  and  graceful  apology  for  having  thus 
yentured  to  address  a  etrange  Chnroh — an  apology  based  on  his  apostolic 
mission  (xv.  14^-21  >—«nd  then  sketches  the  ootlime  of  his  future  plans* 
specially  entreating  their  prayers  fer  the  good  success  of  his  i^proaching 
visit  to  Jerusalem.  In  the  last  ^hi^ter,  wbiok  I  have  given  reasons 
for  believing  to  have  been  addressed,  at  any  sate  in  part,  not  to  Eonans, 
but  to  Epbesiaas,  he  recommends  Ffaoebe  to  the  kindly  care  of  the  Church 
(1,  2);  sends  alEectionate  nlutations  to  six^and- twenty  of  the  brethren 
(3^ — 16);  i^ves  a  severe  wmraing  against  those  who  fosteved  divisions, 
whidi  -condndes  wiUi  a  prominn  and  a  benediction  (17 — 20);  repeats  the 
benediction  after  a  few  salutations  from  the  friends  who  were  with  him 
(21 — 24) ;  and  ends  with  an  elaborate  and  comprehensive  dozology,  in  which 
.some  have  «een  ''a  liturgical  antiphony  in  <Hmformity  with  the  fonda- 
mental  thought  of  the  Epistle."^ 


n. 

OBNBBAL  THESIS  OF  THB  BPISTLB. 


*n  rod  iSul^ov  rh  Bav/m  A  rod  iypa^ifAdrw  if  r<Hl>ia. — Ps.  Qhrys.  Omt,  Eneoin, 
(0pp.  viii.  10). 

"  8uch  we  are  in  the  sight  of  God  the  Father,  as  is  the  very  Son  of  God 
Himself.  Let  it  be  counted  folly,  or  frenzy,  or  fory,  or  whatsoever.  It  is  our 
wisdom  and  our  oom&irt ;  we  care  for  no  knowledge  in  the  world  but  this,  that  man 
hath  sinned,  and  God  hath  suffered ;  that  God  hath  made  TTimw^lf  the  Scm  of  men, 
and  men  are  made  the  righteousness  of  God.** — Hooker,  Serm.  ii.  6. 

**  It  brcaketh  the  window  that  it  may  let  in  the  light ;  it  breaketh  the  shell  that 
we  may  eat  the  kernel ;  it  puttoth  aside  the  curtain  that  we  may  enter  into  the 
most  Holy  Place:  it  removeth  ihe  oover  of  the  well  that  we  may  come  by  the 
water." — Fref.  to  Authoritsd  Viertum. 

We  must  now  look  more  closely  at  this  great  outline  of  one  of  the  most 
essential  factors  of  Christian  theology ;  and  I  must  ask  my  readers,  Bible  in 
hand,  to  follow  step  by  step  its  solemn  truths  as  ihcy  gradually  expand  them- 
selves before  our  view. 

The  Salutation,  which  occupies  the  first  seven  verses,  is  remarkable  aa 

1  9,  Laage,  wi  foe. 
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bamg  the  longest  and  most  solemnly  emphatic  of  those  found  in  anj  of  his 
Epistles.  Had  he  adopted  the  ordinary  method  of  hb  day,  he  woidd  have 
simply  headed  his  letter  with  the  words,  *'  Paul,  an  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  to 
the  Roman  Christians,  greeting.**  ^  But  he  had  discovered  an  original  method  of 
giving  to  his  first  salatation  a  more  significant  and  less  conventional  torn,  and 
of  making  it  the  vehicle  for  truths  to  which  ho  desired  from  the  first  to  arrest 
attention.  Thus,  in  one  grand  single  sentenee,  of  which  the  unity  is  not  losi 
in  spite  of  digressions,  amplifications,  and  parentheses,  he  tells  the  Roman 
Christians  of  his  solemn  setting  apart,^  by  grace,  to  the  Apostokte ;  of  the 
object  and  universality  of  that  Apostolate ;  of  the  truth  that  the  Grospel  is  no 
daiing  novelty,  but  the  preordained  fulfilment  of  a  dispensation  prophesied  in 
Scripture ;'  of  Christ's  descent  from  David,  according  to  the  fle^,  and  of  his 
establishment  with  power  as  the  Son  of  Qod  according  to  the  spirit  of  holi- 
aess^  1^  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.^ 

We  uk,  as  we  read  the  sentence,  whether  any  one  has  ever  compressed 
more  though  ^^^  fewer  words,  and  whether  any  letter  was  ever  written 
which  sw^t  so  vast  an  horizon  in  its  few  opening  lines  ?^ 

He  passes  on  to  his  customary  thanksgiving  *'  by  Jesus  Christ "  for  the 
widely-rumoured  faith  of  the  Christums  at  Borne  ;^  and  solemnly  assures- 
them  how,  in  his  unceasing  prayers  on  their  behfdf ,  he  supplicates  Qod  thai 
he  maybe  enabled  to  visit  them,  because  he  yearns  to  see  them,  and  impart  to 
tihem,  for  iheir  stability,  some  spiritual  gift^  Then,  mth  infinite  deUoacy, 
OMmsctiag  an  expression  which,  to  strangera,  might  seem  to  savour  of  assumed 
antiionty,  he  explains  that  what  he  longs  for  is  an  interchange  between  them 
of  mntoal  enooaragenifint ; *  for  he  wishes  them  to  know^^  that,  though  hin- 
daned  hitherto,  he  has  often  planned  to  oome  to  them,  that  he  might  reap 
atmong  them,  as  among  all  other  G^tiles,  some  of  the  fruit  of  his  miniskj. 
The  Gospel  has  been  entrusted  to  him,  and  he  regards  it  as  something  dae 
from  him,  a  debt  which  he  has  to  pay  to  all  Gentiles  alike,  whether  Gi^eks  or 
non-Greeks,  whether  civilised  or  uncivilised.    He  is  therc^<»e  eager,  so  far  as 

1  Thi«  is  the  earliest  letter  which  he  addresses  to  "the  saints.'*  His  former  letters 
were  all  addressed  **  to  the  Church  "  or  **  Churches  "  (1,  2  Thess.,  1,  2  Oor.,  GaL).  It 
is  also  the  first  in  which  he  calls  himself  "  a  slave  of  Jesus  Christ." 

'  m^piopivot.     Cf.  Acts  xiii.  2,  a^piourc. 

'  ypa^i  ttytoi,  not  *' sacred  writings,"  but  like  Upa  ypofA/iaro,  a  proper  name  for  the 
Scriptures,  and  therefore  anarthrous. 

*  The  iorm  of  expression  ia  of  course  antithetioal,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  Dr.  Forbes, 
in  his  Analytical  Commentaiy,  pushes  this  antithesis  to  most  extravagant  lengths. 

»  1—7.  In  ver.  4,  ivMrravt^  vckpmk,  is  not  "  from  "  {iic),  but  "  of  **  the  dead,  regarded 
as  accomplished  in  Christ.    The  notions  of  ;^api«  and  cipijw)  are  united  in  Num.  vi.  25,  26. 

*  "EpistoU  tota  sic  methodica  est,  ut  ipsum  quoque  exordium  ad  rationem  artis- 
eompositam  sit "  (Oalvin). 

'The  imU^rm  tc6ati^  of  oouzse  only  means  amMig  the  humble  and  scattered  Christian 
cooummities,  and  therefore  furnishes  no  argument  against  the  truth  of  Acts  xxviiL  21, 22. 

*  The  expressions  in  these  verses  (Mwo^w,  11 ;  ov^ivapaxAii^qyai,  12 ;  wpot$tttw*  mmA^^,. 
MAirbr,  13 ;  o^tA^nic,  14)  are  closefar  analogooa  to  those  in  jev.  (^rvmwrVv'*  ^ »  i*t»o$ia9^ 

23> ;  ^^lAc'rot,  27  ;  <rvravairav<rwfAai,  o2). 

*  Cf.  XT.  24.    Bramus  goes  too  for  in  caUiug  this  a  ** eancta  adukUio." 

'^  €if4iJm4iiitm*fpmwtJL2&i  1  IheM.  iT.13;  1  Cor.  x.  1«  xii.  1;  2  Cor.  LA. 
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it  depends  on  Mm,  to  preach  the  Gk>spel  even  in  the  world's  capital,  even  in 
imperial  Bome.^ 

This  leads  him  to  the  fundamental  theme,  which  he  intends  to  treat. 
Many  are  ashamed  of  that  Gk)spel;  he  is  not;'  ''/or  U  is  ihe  power  of  Qod 
unto  idlvatum  to  every  one  that  helieveih,  to  the  Jew  firetf  and  also  to  the 
Greek.  For  in  U  Qod^e  righteousneee  is  being  revealed  from  faiih  to  faith, 
even  as  Uis  written,  *  But  the  just  shaU  live  hyfaithJ  '*^ 

How  easy  are  these  words  to  read !  Yet  they  require  the  whole  Epistlo 
for  their  adequate  explanation,  and  many  rolumes  hare  been  written  to  eluci- 
date their  meaning.  Rome  is  the  very  centre  of  human  culture,  the  seat  of 
the  widest,  haughtiest  despotism  which  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  he  is  well 
aware  that  to  the  world's  culture  the  Cross  b  foolishness,  and  feebleness  to 
the  world's  i>ower.  Yet  he  is  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  that  Gross,  for 
to  all  who  will  belieye  it,  whether  the  Jew  to  whom  it  was  first  oif ered  or  the 
Greek  to  whom  it  is  now  proclaimed,  it  is  the  display  of  God's  power  in  order 
to  secure  their  salvation.  Even  those  few  words  "  to  the  Jew  first,  and  aiso 
to  the  Qreek*'  are  the  sign  that  a  new  aeon  has  dawned  upon  the  world ;  and 
having  thus  indicated  in  two  lines  the  source  (Gk>d's  power),  the  eifeet  (salva- 
tion), and  the  universality  of  the  Gk>spel  (to  Jew  and  Gtoutile),  he  proceeds  to 
sum  up  its  essence.  "  In  it,"  he  says,  "  God's  righteousness  is  be\pg  revealed 
from  faith  to  faith." 

We  repeat  the  familiar  words,  but  what  meaning  should  we  attach  to 
them  P  It  would  take  a  lifetime  to  read  all  that  has  been  written  about  them 
in  interminable  pages  of  dreary  exegesis,  drearier  metaphysics,  and  dreariest 
controversy.  IVaducianist  and  Pelag^,  Oalvinist  and  Arminian,  Sublap- 
sarian  and  Supralapsarian,  Solifidian  and  €k)speller.  Legalist  and  Antanomian, 
Methodist  and  Baptist,  have  wrangled  about  them  for  centuries,  and  strewn 
the  field  of  polemical  theology  with  the  scattered  and  cumbering  debris  of 
technicalities  and  anathemas.  From  St.  Augustine  to  St.  Thomas  of  Aquinnm, 
and  from  Si  Thomas  to  Whitefield,  men  have— 

"  Reasoned  high 
Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fiite, 
Fixed  fate,  free-will,  foreknowledge  absolute, 
And  found  no  end  in  wandering  mazes  lost ; " 

and  their  controversies  have  mainly  turned  on  these  words.  Does  it  not  seem 
presumptuous  to  endeavour  to  express  in  one  simple  sentence  what  they  appear 
to  state  P  *    Not  if  we  distinguish  between  **  ideas  of  the  head  "  and  "  feelings 

1  i.  8—16. 

'  What  cause  he  might  have  had  to  be  tempted  to  shame  by  the  leeUngs  of  the 
lordlier  and  more  cultivated  Qentilet  maybe  seen  in  the  remark  of  Tacitiis  {Afvn.  xv.  44), 
who  classes  Christianity  among  the  **  ounct\  atroda  ant  pudenda  **  which  flow  together 
into  the  vortex  of  Roman  life. 

'  vpMTor,  precedence,  genetic  and  historical  (John  iv.  22 ;  Acts  L  8). 

*  L16,  l/. 

*  It  will  be  observed  that  the  tme  explanation  of  the  meamna  of  the  words  is  one 
things  and  one  which  may  be  regai  Aed  as  approximately  certain;  the  adequate  explana- 
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of  the  heart."  Not  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  these  controversies  arise  mainly 
from  "  the  afterthoughts  of  theology."  "We  can  only  understand  St.  Paul's 
views  in  the  light  of  his  own  repeated  elucidations,  comments,  and  varied 
modes  of  expression ;  yet  with  this  guidance  we  should  sum  up  the  results  of 
endless  discussions,  prolonged  for  a  thousand  years,  by  interpreting  his  words 
to  mean  that  In  the  Gospel  ie  being  made  Jenovm  ^  to  the  world  that  inherent 
righteoueness  of  God,  which,  by  a  judgment  of  acquittal  pronounced  once  for 
aU  in  the  expiatory  death  of  Christ,  He  imputes  to  guilty  man,  and  which 
beginning  for  each  individiMd,  with  hie  truetfid  acceptance  of  this  reconciliation 
of  himse\f  to  Ood  in  Christ,  ends  in  thai  mystical  union  with  Christ  whereby 
Christ  becomes  to  each  man  a  new  nature,  a  quickening  apirU. 

It  is  impossible,  I  think,  in  fewer  words  to  give  the  full  inteipretation  of 
this  pr^^nt  thesis.  The  end  and  aim  of  the  Gk>8pel  of  Qod  is  the  salvation 
of  man.  Man  is  sinful,  and  cannot  by  any  power  of  his  own  attain  to  holiness. 
Yet  without  holiness  no  man  can  see  the  Lord.  Therefore,  without  holiness  no 
man  can  be  saved.  How,  then,  is  holiness  to  be  attained  P  The  €k)spel  is  the 
answer  to  that  question,  and  this  Epistle  is  the  fuUest  and  most  consecui^ve  ex- 
position of  this  divine  dispensation.  The  essence  of  the  answer  is  summed  up  in 
the  one  phrase  **  Justification  by  Faith."  In  this  verse  it  is  expressed  as 
"  the  righteousness  and  justice  of  Qod"  which  "  is  being  revealed  in  the  Qospel 
from  faith  to  faith."  The  word  for  "  righteousness  "  is  also  rendered  "  justi- 
fication." But  neither  of  this  word,  nor  of  the  word  "faith,"  has  St.  Paul  ever 
given  a  formal  definition.  It  is  only  from  his  constantly- varied  phrases,  and 
from  the  reasonings  by  which  he  supports,  and  the  quotations  by  which  he 
illustrates  them,  that  we  can  ascertain  his  meaning.  Many  writers  have  main- 
tained that  this  meaning  is  vague  and  general,  incapable  of  being  reduced  to 
rigid  and  logical  expression,  impossible  to  tesselate  into  any  formal  scheme  of 
salvation.  We  must  not  overlook  the  one  element  of  truth  which  underlies 
these  assertions.  Undoubtedly  there  is  a  vast  gulf  between  the  large  impas- 
sioned utterances  of  mystic  fervour  and  the  cold  analytic  reasonings  of 
technical  theology;  between  emotional  expressions  and  elaborate  systems; 
between  Orientalism  and  scholasticism ;  between  St.  Paul  and  Si  Thomas  of 
Aquinum.  Speculative  metaphysics,  doctrines  of  sin,  theories  of  imputation, 
transcendental  ontology — ^these  in  the  course  of  time  were  inevitable;  but 
these  are  not  the  foundation,  not  the  essence,  not  the  really  important  element 
of  Christianity.  This  has  been  too  much  forgotten.  Yet  there  is  aU  the  dif- 
ference in  the  world  between  understanding  what  Paul  meant  to  express, 
and  pretending  to  have  fathomed  to  their  utmost  depths  the  Eternal  Truths 
which  lie  behind  his  doctrine;  and  it  is  perfectly  possible  for  us  to  compre- 
hend Gk>d's  scheme,  so  far  as  it  affects  oar  actions  and  our  hopes,  without 


ftion  of  the  doctrine  ii  quite  anoUier  things  end  aU  attempt  to  do  it  landi  us  at  once  in 
the  region  of  inaolnMe  myateriea.  "  We  cannot  measure  the  arm  of  God  with  the  finger 
efman." 

*  ivoMA^rrvToc— "progresdve  revelation,  **  but  i^^pmS^,  it  has  been  onoe  for  atf 
manifested ;  or  rather  ««f«WpMr«t  (iii,  21)  has  been  manifested  now  and/or  ever. 
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ftttemptin<:^  to  arrange  in  the  pigeon-holes  of  onr  logical  &>rmalse  ihe  inborn. 
prebonsible  mysteries  encircling  that  part  of  it  which  has  alone  been  opened 
for  onr  learning. 

1.  We  may,  then,  pronounce  with  reasonable  oert^unty  that  in  this 
memorable  thesis  of  the  Epistle,  "  ChtPs  righteousneaa,*'  which,  in  the  first 
instance,  means  a  quality  of  God,  is  an  expression  which  St.  Paul  uses  to 
express  the  imputation  of  this  righteousness  by  free  bestowal  upon  man,  so 
that  man  can  regard  it  as  a  thing  g^yen  to  himself —a  righteousness  whioh 
proceeds  from  Qod  and  constitutes  a  new  relation  of  man  towards  Him — a 
justification  of  man,  a  declaration  of  man's  innocence — an  acquittal  from  gaiit 
through  Christ  giren  by  free  grace— the  principle,  ordained  by  Grod  hiniself« 
which  determines  the  religioim  character  of  the  race,  and  by  which  the 
religions  conscioasness  of  the  individnal  is  conditiened.^ 

2.  And  when  St.  Paul  says  that  this  "  righteousness  of  Gk>d  *'  springs 
**from  faitht**  he  does  not  mean  that  fadth  is  in  any  way  the  meritorious 
^tmse  of  it,  for  he  shows  that  mian  is  justified  by  free  grace,  and  that  this 
justification  has  its  grouTid  in  the  spontaneous  &Toar  of  Qod,  and  its  cau»e 
in  the  redenptive  work  of  Christ  ;^  but  what  he  means  is  that  faith  is  the 
receptive  instrument^  of  it — the  personal  appropriation  of  the  reeoneiling 
lore  of  Gk)d,  which  ha9  once  for  all  been  carried  into  effect  for  the  race  by 
the  death  of  Christ. 

3.  Lastly,  when  he  says  that  this  righteoiMaess  of  God  is  being  revealed 
fat  the  Gespel  **  from  faith  tofaithy"  he  implies  the  truth,  which  finds  freqaeni 
illustration  in  his  writings^  that  there  are  aseensive  degrees  and  qualities  of 
Christian  faith.*  Leaving  out  of  sight  the  dead  faith  (fides  informU)  of  the 
schoolmen,  its  lowest  stage  (I)  is  the  being  theoretically  persuaded  of  God's 
favour  to  us  in  Christ  on  higher  grounds  than  those  of  sensuous  peroeptioii 
and  ordinary  experience,  namely,  because  we  have  oonfidenee  in  God  (oMen^us 
fidneia).    In  a  higher  stage  (ii.)  it  has  tonched  the  inmost  emotions  of  the 

1  Pfleider«r,  /^Mi{lm<Mi,  L  178.  *'The  aooeptanoe  wherewith  God  reoeives  us  into 
His  &vour  as  if  we  were  rixhteoos — ^it  consists  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  the  imputa« 
tion  of  the  righteousness  oi  Christ "  (CiJvin).  "  Faith  taketh  hold  of  Christ,  and  nath 
Him  enclosed,  as  the  ring  doth  the  precious  stone.  And  whosoever  shall  be  found  havinc 
this  confidence  in  Chrisl  apprehended  in  the  heart,  him  will  God  accept  for  righteous^ 
(Luther).  [See,  too.  the  twelve  ancient  authorities  quoted  in  the  Homily  on  the 
Uklvation  of  mankind.]  "  The  righteousness  wherewith  we  shall  be  clothed  in  the  world 
to  come  is  both  perfect  and  inherent ;  that  whereby  here  we  are  justified  is  perfeot,  btrt. 
not  inherent — that  whereby  we  are  sanctified,  inherent,  but  not  perfect  '*  (Hooker,  Serm. 
ii.  3).  "  The  righteousness  which  God  gives  and  which  he  approves  **  (Hodges).  **  The  very 
righteoTisness  of  God  Himself  .  .  .  imputed  and  imparted  to  men  in  Jesus  Ohriil  (Jer. 
xziii  6 ;  xjudii«  16)  .  .  .  who  ...  is  made  righteousness  to  us  (1  Cor.  i  30)  .  .  .so 
that  we  may  be  not  only  acquitted  by  God,  but  may  become  the  rignteous  of  God  in  Him 
(2  Cor.  V.  21) "  (Bishop  Wordsworth). 

>  The  Tridentine  decree  speaks  of  God*s  glory  and  eternal  life  as  the  finals  of  God  as 
the  efficientf  of  Christ  as  the  meritorious,  of  baptism  as  the  iMtrumental,  and  of  God's 
righteousness  as  the  formiU  cause  of  justification. 

8  ipyavov  Ktinruchv,    We  are  justified  per.  not  propter  fidem  (Aets  *.  1,  2). 

*  "From  faith  to  faith."  i.e.  "which  begins  m  faith  and  ends  in  faith,  of  which 
faith  is  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  "  (Baur,  who  oomparea  bvpi^  ^«^  dv  A«rfr»  2  Oor.  ii. 
16).    In  the  first  stage  the  tftottdepasaes  into  ^Vene.  "^^^  ^      ^"^  • 
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heart,  and  has  become  a  trustful  acceptance  of  the  gift  of  farovr  hj  God,  "  a 
self-swrrender  of  the  heart  to  the  favourable  will  of  Qod  as  it  presents  itself 
to  us  in  the  word  of  reconciliation."  But  it  has  a  higher  stage  (ill)  even  than 
ibis,  in  which  it  attains  a  mystical  depth,  and  becomes  a  mjstieal  incarpora^ 
tion  wUh  Christ  (umo  mystica)  in  a  unity  of  love  and  life— a  practical 
acquaintance  with  Ohrist,  which  completes  itself  bj  personal  appiopriatioii  oi 
His  life  and  death.  In  its  final  and  riokest  development  (iv.)  it  has  riaeoe 
from  the  passive  attitude-  of  receptivity  into  a  spontaaeoms  acAtve  force—"  a 
living  impulse  atnd  power  of  good  in  every  phaee  of  personml  life,**  ^  In  this 
last  stage  it  becomes  so  closely  allied  to  spirit,  that  what  is  said  of  i^  one 
may  be  said  of  the  other,  and  that  which  regarded  from  without  is  "  faith," 
regarded  from  within  is  "spirit."  Faith,  in  this  full  range  of  its  Pauline 
meaning,  is  both  a  single  act  and  a  progressive  principle.  As  a  single  aaif  it 
is  the  self -surrender  of  the  sool  to  Gk>dv  th»  layii^  lK>ld  of'  Christ,  tiie  sole* 
means  whereby  we  appropriate  this  reconciling  love,  in  which  point  of  view  it 
may  bo  regarded  as  the  root  of  the  new  relation  of  man  fo  God  in  justification 
and  adoption.  As  Stprogreesvoe  principle  H  is>  theireiiewal  of  the  personal  lifv 
in  sMietifioaAioii ^— ft  pieserration  of  ihd  ''righteousness  of  QoA"  obfectwely 

^  For  these  ascensive  uses  of  the  word  futh  see  (i.)  Kom.  iv.  18,  Heb.  xi.  1;  Jli.) 
Rom.  X.  9,  Phil.  iii.  7  ;  (iii.)  Phil.  i.  21,  Gal.  ii  20;  (iv.)  1  Cor.  vi.  IT.    (Baur,  H.  Test, 
,176.)    It  should  be obsonred  that  in.  his  earher  Epiif'     ~-    -     • 


Theol,  176.)  It  should  be  obsonred  that  in.  his  earher  Epiitlet  St.  Paul  does  not  use  the 
word  at  all  in  the  modem  seme  of  *'  a  body  of  doctrine."  though  thk  meaning  of  the 
word  begins  to  appear  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  From  the  lowest  stage  of  the  word,  in 
whioh  it  merely  means  <  **  belief**  and  "  faithfulness,*^  he  rises  at  once  to  the  deeper  sense- 
of  ''fast  attachment  to  an,  unseen  power  of  goodness,"  and  then  graduaUj  moants  to 
that  meaning  of  the  word  in  which  it  is  peculiar  to  himself,  namely,  mystic  union,  abso- 
lute ineorporation,  with  Christ. 

s  Rom.  xiL  3:  2  Cor^  x.  1&  "Faitii,**  says  Lather  (iVf/ocs to  Awkms),  "is  a  diviaa 
work  in  us,  which  changes  us,  and  creates  us  anew  in  God.'*  ''Oh  es  ist  ein  lebendig. 
geschilftig,  thUtig,  mfichtig  Ding  um  den  Glauben,  dass  es  unm&chtig  ist  dass  er  nicbt 
ohne  Unterlass,  soUts  Qiite»  wirbiD.  Et  fragt  auch  nioht  ob  gute  werke  su  than  sind, 
sondem  ehe  man  fragt  hat  er  sie  gethan,  una  ist  inuner  im  Thim.  .  .  .  Also  dass* 
unmoglich  ist  "Werke  vom  Glauben  zu  scheiden :  ja  so  unmoglich  als  brennen  und  leuchten 
vom  Feuer  mag  geschieden  werden.'*  Coming  from  hearing  {axori  iri<rrc«0f,  GaL  iii.,  2),  it 
is  primarily  a  belief  of  the  Gospel  (ir.  toC  cvayyeXto).  As  Christ  is  the  essence  of  the 
Gospel,  it  becomes  v.  rov  Xpiorov  (Gal.  ii.  16,  iii.  26),  the  faith  which  has  its  principle  in 
Chnst.  It  is  further  defined  as  "  faith  in  His  Blood  *'  (Rom.  iii  24,  25),  and  thus  is 
narrowed  stage  by  stage  in  proportion  as  it  grows  more  intense  and  inward,  passing  from 
theoretical  assent  to  certainty  of  conviction  (Baur,  Paul,  ii.  149).  The  antithesis  of 
faith  and  works  is  only  one  of  flJi)stract  thought ;  it  is  ftt  once  reconciled  in  the  simple 
moral  truth  of  such  passages  as  1  Cor.  iii.  13,  ix.  17,  GaL  vi.  7,  Ac  I  cannot  here  enter 
on  the  supposed  contoadiotion  between  St.  Paul  and  St.  James.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
remark  that  they  were  dealing  with  entb-ely  different  provinces  of  religious  life,  and  were 
using  every  one  of  tha  three  words,  "  faitii,**  **  worfei^**  and  "  justifloation,*'  in  wholly 
different  senses.  By  "faith"  St.  James  (who  knew  nothing  of  its  Pauline  meaning), 
only  meant  outward  profession  of  dead  Jewish  religiosity.  By  **  works  **  Paul  meant 
Levitism  and  even  meral  aotions  regaried  as  extmal ;  wheretts  James  meant  tbs 
reality  of  a  moral  and  religious  life.  Their  meeting-point  may  be  clearly  seen  in 
2  Cor.  v.  10 ;  Rom.  ii  ;  1  Cdr.  laiL  1.  And  in  the  superfletel  contrast  Uss  a  rf  al  coinci- 
dence. "The  regal  law  of  St:  James  (i.  2Sl  ii.  8)  is  the  law:  of  liberty  in  ths  Epistle  to 
the  Galatiansw  Both  ave  sonfoting  Jewish  vanity  and  Pharisaisn.  Only  tfaa  work;  of 
Bt.  James  waato  oonfute^the  Phansee  by  showing  what  was  tlM  true  service  of  God,  and 
that  of  St.  Paul  to  sbowwhat  'foundation  had  been  laid  fer  a  spiiiiual  and  universal 
economy  alter  the  Jewisb  cevmnoaial  hnd  ommbled**  (J^Qrioe^  C7m^  611).  8o»^ 
Wordsworth,  ^»i»tles,  p.  2Ht;  HvelMff^  JBttk  Foi.l,id.6. 
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bestowed  ui>on  ns,  in  the  inward  and  ever-deepening  righteousness  of  onr  own 
life ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  new  and  spiritoal  life,  lived  in  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  Grod, 
who  loved  ns,  and  gave  Himself  for  os.^  And  hence  will  be  seen  at  once  the 
absurdity  of  anj  radical  antithesis  between  Christian  faith  and  Christian  works, 
since  they  can  no  more  exist  apart  from  each  other  than  the  tree  which  is 
severed  from  the  root,  or,  to  use  the  illustration  of  Luther,  than  fire  can  exist 
apart  from  light  and  heat.  '*  Justification  and  sanotification,*'  says  Calvin, 
**  cohere,  but  they  are  not  one  and  the  same.  It  is  faith  alone  which  justifies, 
and  yet  the  faith  which  justifies  is  not  alone ;  just  as  it  is  the  heat  alone  of  the 
sun  which  warms  the  earth,  and  yet  in  the  sun  it  b  not  alone,  because  it  is 
always  conjoined  with  light." 

IJi  accordance  with  his  usual  manner  when  he  is  enunciating  a  new  truth* 
St.  Paul  seeks  to  support  it  by  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  and  reads  the 
deeper  meaning  which  he  has  now  developed  into  the  words,  *'  The  just  shall 
live  by  faith,"  which  Habakkuk  had  used  in  the  far  simpler  sense  of  **  the  just 
shall  be  delivered  by  his  fidelity."  But  St.  Paul  reads'  these  simple  words 
by  the  light  of  his  own  spiritual  illumination,  which,  like  the  fabled  splendour 
on  the  g^ven  gems  of  the  Urim,  makes  them  flash  into  yet  diviner  oracles. 
Into  the  words  "  faith  "  and  "  life "  he  infuses  a  significance  which  he  had 
learnt  from  revelation,  and,  as  has  been  truly  said,  where  Habakkuk  ends, 
Paul  begins.  And,  in  fact,  his  very  phrase,  "  justification  by  faith,"  marks 
the  meeting-i>oint  of  two  dispensations.  The  conception  of  "justification" 
has  its  roots  in  Judaism ;  the  conception  of  **  faith  "  is  peculiarly  Christian. 
The  latter  word  so  completely  dominates  over  the  former,  that  9ueeuoir6ni  from 
its  first  meaning  of  "  righteousness,"  a  quality  of  God,  oomes  to  mean  sub- 
jectively "justification"  as  a  condition  of  man — ^the  adequate  relation  in 
which  man  has  to  stand  towards  Qod,  Man's  appropriation  of  God's  recon- 
ciling love  in  Chrifi  has  issued  in  a  change  in  man's  personal  life :  justifica* 
iion  has  become  sanotification,  which  is  the  earnest  of  future  glory. 


m. 

XmiYEBSALITT  OF  BUT, 
'*  Rait  in  vetitum,  damni  Becura,  libido." — Olauiv 

Hatino  thus  endeavoured  to  render  dear  the  one  subject  which  underlies  the 
entire  system  of  St.  Paul's  theology,  we  can  proceed  more  rapidly  in  trying  to 
catch  his  line  of  thought  through  the  remainder  of  the  Epistle. 

>  See  the  two  very  v»liiable  Beotions  on  Faith  and  Jiutiifioation  in  Pfleiderer's 
PcnUininumt  §  r.  Otner  explanations  of  '*  from  faith  to  faith  "  are— 1,  "  from  the  Old 
to  the  New  Tertament"  (Origen,  Ohiri.,  &o.):  2,  "Ex  fide  legit  in  fidem  evangelii " 

Sert.) ;  3w  "from  faith  to  the  bdiever  '^  (lii  22 ;  Okhansen,  &c.) ;  4,  "from  weak  to  strong 
ith''  (of.  2  Oor.  iu.  18;  Ps.  Ixxzir.  7;  Lather,  ko^l  5,  *^An  intensiye  expressions 
merajldei  ;  faith  thepn>ra  H  puppit  (Bengel,  ko,) :  6,  From  Divine  faithfulness  to  human 
laith  (Bwald).    Of.  Heb.  xii  ^  ^*  the  aiiCAor  and /nOAcr  of  oor  faith '^  (lAage,  otfjoc.). 
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i.  Now,  since  the  Apostle  had  already  dwelt  on  the  nniversality  of  the 
Gospel,  it  was  necessary  to  show  that  it  applied  eqnally  to  Jews  and  Pagans ; 
that  the  nniversality  of  free  grace  was  necessitated  by  the  uniyersality  of 
wilfnl  sin.  Righteousness  and  sin,  soteriology  and  hamartiology,  are  the 
f  nndamentiil  thoughts  in  St.  Paul's  theological  system.  The  first  is  a  theoretic 
u^nsequence  of  our  conception  of  (xod*s  nature ;  the  second  an  historic  fact 
deducible  from  experience  and  conscience. 

As  there  is  a  righteousness  of  Ood  which  is  being  revealed  in  the  Gospel,  so,  too, 
there  is  a  wrath  of  God  against  sin  which  is  ever  being  revealed  from  neaven,  by 
the  inevitable  working  of  God's  own  appointed  laws,  against  all  godlessness  ana 
nmighteousness  of  those  who  in  their  unrighteousness  stfppress  the  truth.^  And 
since  the  world  is  mainly  Gentile,  he  speaks  of  the  Gentiles  first  Some  might 
imagine  that  their  ignorance  of  God  made  them  excusable.  Not  so.  The  facts 
which  render  them  inexcusable'  are  (i.)  that  God  did  in  reality  manifest  Himself  to 
them,  and  the  invisibilities  of  His  eternal  power  and  Gknihead  were  clearly  visible 
in  His  works ;  •  and  (ii.)  that  though  they  knew  (Jod,  yet  bv  denying  Him  the  due 
glory  and  gratitude,  they  suffered  themselves  to  plunge  into  the  penal  darkness  of 
ignorant  speculation,  ana  the  penal  folly  of  self -asserted  wisdom,  and  the  self -con- 
victed boast  of  a  degraded  culture,  until  they  sank  to  such  depths  of  spiritoal 
imbecility  as  to  end  even  in  the  idolatry  of  reptiles;*  and  (iii.)  because  mental 
infatuation,  both  as  its  natural  result  and  as  its  fearful  punishment,  issued  in  moral 
crime.  Their  sin  was  inexcusable,  because  it  was  the  outcome  and  the  retribution, 
and  the  natural  child,  of  mn.  Because  they  guiltily  abandoned  God,  God  abandoned 
them  to  their  own  guiltiness.*  The  conscious  lie  of  idolatry  became  the  oonscioua 
infamy  of  undeanness.  Those  **  passions  of  dishonour  '*  to  which  Qod  abandoned 
them  rotted  the  heart  of  manhood  with  their  retributive  corruption,  and  affected 
even  women  with  their  execrable  stain.*  Pa^an  society,  in  its  hideous  disintegration, 
became  one  foul  disease  of  unnatural  depravity.  The  cancer  of  it  ate  into  the  heart ; 
the  miasma  of  it  tainted  the  air.  Even  the  moralists  of  Paganism  were  infected 
with  its  vileness.^  God  scourged  their  moral  ignorance  by  suffering  it  to  become  a 
deeper  ignoranoa  He  punished  their  contempt  by  letting  them  make  themselves 
utterly  contemptible.  The  mere  consequence  of  this  abandonment  of  them  was 
a  natural  Nemesis,  a  justice  in  kind,  beginning  even  in  this  life,  whereby  their 
unwillingness  to  discern  Him  became  an  ineapaeUy  to  discern*  the  most  elementary 

>  Kartx6tm>v  (n}K  &kifitia.v\  L  18.  In  19,  rb  ftmrthv  \a  "that  whioh  U  known,'*  not 
"which  mayh^  known.**  *Airo«aAvirrrrat,  is  being  revealed.  *'The  modes  of  the  New 
Testament  converge  towards  the  present  moment    (Jowett). 

'  In  verae  20,  obviously  ««  rh  cImu,  k.  r.  A.,  expresses  rather  a  eonUqwnce  than  a 

*  a6ftaxa  icaSoparat,  **  InvistbUta  vidcfUur^  an  admirable  o^moron.  "Deum  non 
vides,  tamen  Deum  agnoscis  ex  ejus  operibus "  (Oic.  Q.  T,  L  z9.  Of.De  Div,  ii  72). 
The  world  was  to  the  Gentiles  a  tfcoy^Mo^  muSttrr^of  (Basil).  On  this  point  see  Hum- 
boldt, Como8,  ii.  16. 

4  As  in  E^Tpt.    Elgjrptian  worship  was  now  sprea^ng  in  Italj : — 

'*  Nos  in  templa  tiuun  Romana  reoepimus  Isim 
Semideosque  canes"  (Lao.  Phan.  viiL  83). 

*  Verse  24,  vop^SwM,  "non  permitfivi,  nee  Ufiamtrnt  sed  JucMrTCKMc**— ie.,nott8amere 
result,  but  as  a  judgment  in  kind. 

*  This  is  the  period  of  which  Seneca  savs  that  women  counted  their  years  by  the 
number  of  their  divorced  husbands  {De  Ben^,  iiL  15). 

7  There  are  only  too  awftd  and  oi^  too  exhaustive  proofs  of  all  this,  and  (if  possible), 
worse  than  all  this,  in  DdUinger,  HeiderUhum  und  Judenthum,  684.  But  "Ostenol 
debent  tcelera  dum  puniuntur  abidmdi  JUigitiaJ" 

*  L  28,  KiMK  ovK  42oKifia0'ar   .    .    .    w^t^mtomp   •   •    .    ««t  kHntp.9W  vovi^   "As  they 
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distinctions  between  nobleness  and  shame.  Therefore,  their  hearts  becan^e  sur- 
charged with  every  element  of  yileness ; — with  impurity  in  its  most  abysmal  dcgra^ 
dations,  with  hatred  alike  in  its  meanest  and  its  most  virulent  developments,  with 
insolence  culminating  in  the  deliberate  search  tor  fresh  forms  of  eril,^  with  cruelty 
and  falsity  in  their  most  repulsive  features.  And  the  last  worst  orime  of  all — ^beyontf 
which  crime  itself  could  go  no  further — ^was  the  awfully  dejiant  attitude  of  moral  evil, 
which  led  them — while  they  were  fully  aware  of  God's  sentence  of  death,'  pro 
nounced  on  wilKng  g^ilt — not  only  to  incur  it  themselves,  but,  with  a  devilisQ 
delight  in  human  depravity  and  human  ruin,  to  take  a  positive  pleasure  in  ti^se  who 
practise  the  same.  Sin,  as  has  been  truly  said,  reaches  its  climax  in  wicked  maxima 
and  wicked  prineiplet.  It  is  no  longer  Vice  the  result  of  moral  weakness,  or  the 
outcome  of  an  evil  education,  but  Vice  deliberately  accepted  with  all  its  conao^ 
qucnccs.  Vice  assuming  the  airs  of  salf-iustification,  Vice  in  act  becoming  Vice  in 
elaborate  theory — the  unblushing  shamelcssnoM  of  Sodom  in  horrible  aggravation  of 
its  polluting  sin.' 

Thus  did  Plafil  brand  the  {nsolent  brow  et  Pagan  hie.  It  is  well  for  tiie 
world — ^it  is  above  all  well  for  the  world  in  those  ages  of  transition  and  decay* 
when  there  is  ever  an  nndercnrvent  or  tendency  towards  Pagan  ideala^— to 
know  what  BagftniMB  was,  and  ever  tended  to  become.  It  is  weU  for  the 
world  that  it  shonld  )iaye  been  made  to  see,  once  for  all,  what  features  larked 
nndcr  the  smiling  mask*  what  a  heart  of  agony,  rank  with  hatred*  charred 
with  self-indulgonce,^  Uy  throbbing  nnder  the  parple  robe.  4Ad  in  Bt.  Paal'9 
desenpti(Hi  not  one  aoensation  is  too  terrible,  not  ona  colonr  is  too  dark.  Ho 
does  bnt  nvike  knowu  to  ns  what  heathen  writers  nnblnshinglj  reveal  in  thoso 
passages  in  which,  like  waves  of  a  ^roubjad  sea»  they  fo2^m  out  their  own  miro 
and  dirt.^  It  is  false  to  say  that  Ohristianiiy  haa  added  to  the  g^oom  of  iho 
world.  It  is  fake  that  it  has  weakened  its  literature,  or  eramped  its  art.  li 
has  been  wilfully  perverted ;  it  has  been  ignorantly  misunderstood.  Kightly 
interpreted  it  does  not  sanction  a  single  doctrine,  or  utt#r  a  single  precept, 
which  is  meant  to  extinguish  one  happy  impulse,  or  dim  one  innaeent  delight. 

refused  .  .  .  Grod  gave  them  to  a  refute  mind"  (Yaughan,  ctd  loc.).  St.  Paul  wa» 
dcer^y  imprMsed  (24,  26,  28)  with  the  ethio  retributive  law  of  the  punishment  of  sii 
with  9in.   It  was  rccogniaed  both  by  Jews  and  Gentiles  (Ptritf  AhMth,  iv.  2;  Sen.  Ep.  16). 

J  i.  30,  e*^evp«To«  KOJtSiv  (2  Macc.  vii.  81).  Pliny  {H.  N".  xv.  5)  applies  thla  veiy  exprea- 
aion  to  the  Greeks.  Some  of  these  words  occur  in  speaking  of  oormptions  within  the 
Church  (2  Tim.  iii.  2);  "of  so  little  avail  is  nominal  Christianity"  (vaughan) ;  tvptr^ 
iyoBiiv  (Prov.  xvi.  20). 

3  i.  32,  rh  aucaMDfto,  "  the  iust  decree  ;"  wouw<riv,  "  single  acts :"  wpaa<raiMnvt  **  habitual 
condition. "  Possibly  an  ovk  has  dropped  out  before  eiriywvT«  (* *  they  did  rwt  fully  know  "), 
of  which  some  readings  show  a  trace. 

3  i.  16—32.  The  Apostle  is  fond  of  these  acomaulative  lists  (<rwatfp<ua>M^)  of  good 
and  evil  (2  Cor.  xil  20 ;  Gal.  v.  19 ;  Eph.  v.  3,  4  ;  1  Tim.  i.  9 ;  2  THm.  iii.  2).  No  satis- 
factory classification  of  the  order  can  be  made.  Bengel  says,  "Per  membra  novem,  in 
affectibus  ;  duo  in  sermone ;  tria  respeeiu  Dei  et  sui,  et  proximi ;  duo  in  rebus  gerendis ; 
9ex  respectu  necessitudinum."  On  verses  27,  28,  the  best  comment  is  to  be  found  in 
Aiistophanes,  Juvenal,  and  Suetonius ;  on  29^—31,  in  Thuo.  iii.  82—84.  See  the  contem- 
porary testimony  of  Sen.  De  Jrd,  ii.  8,  "  Omnia  ^leribus  ao  vitiis  plena  sunt  .  .  . 
nee  furtiva  jam  scelera  sunt.'*  The  special  horror  of  the  ^  is  reflected  in  Tao.  J7.  i.  2, 
and  pasHn,  **  Le  premier  si^le  de  notre  dre  a  un  cachet  infernal  qui  n'apparii^nt  qu*a 
lui ;  le  sidcle  des  Borgia  pent  seul  lui  £tre  compart  en  fait  de  sc^Hratesse  (KdUiiy 
Afilanges,  p.  167). 

1  V  ?7,  i|««H?^«r»  »^ud.l3;  Isa.lvii.aOL 
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Wluii  H  does  is  to  warn  «s  sgaissi  seekmg  tad  followiiig  the  lowest  and  most 
sliiHrt-liTed  pleasures  as  a  final  end.  This  was  Uie  fatal  error  of  the  popular 
Hedonism.  St.  Pftol's  dcetch  of  its  moral  dissolution  and  the  misery  and 
shame  which  it  inefitahly  inTolTsd,  is  but  another  illnatratian  of  the  troth  thai 

*<  Who  follows  plMsase,  pleasure  skys, 
7  God's  wrath  upon  himself  he  wreaks ; 

^  But  all  delights  attend  his  days 

Who  takes  with  thanks  hut  nerer  seeks.** 

ii.  Haying  thns  accomplished  his  task  of  proving  the  guilt  of  the  Gentiles, 
he  tarns  to  ihe  Jewa.  But  he  does  so  with  consummate  tact.  He  does  not 
at  once  startle  them  into  antagonism,  by  shocking  all  their  prejudices,  but 
beg^  with  the  perfectly  general  statement,  ••  Therefore  *  thou  art  inexcusable,. 
O  man — every  one  who  judgeet."  The  **  therefore  "  impetuously  anticipate» 
the  reason  why  he  who  judges  others  is,  in  this  instance,  ineKcasafale— namely,, 
because  he  does  the  same  thiags  himself.  He  does  not  at  once  say,  as  h» 
might  hsTS  done,  ''You  who  are  Jews  are  as  inexcusable  as  the  Gkntiles, 
because  in  judging  them  you  are  condemning  yourselyes,  and  though  yon 
habitually  call  them  'sinners'  you  are  no  less  sinners  yovrsdves."^  This  is 
the  conclusion  at  which  he  points,  but  he  wishes  the  Jew  to  be  led  step  by^ 
step  into  self>condemnation,  less  hollow  than  yague  generalities.'  He  is  of 
course  speaking  alike  of  Jews  and  of  Pagans  genericaUy,  and  not  implying: 
that  there  were  no  exceptions.  But  he  has  to  introduce  the  argument  against 
the  Jews  carefully  and  gradually,  because,  blinded  by  their  own  privileges,  they 
were  apt  to  take  a  yery  different  view  of  their  own  character.  But  they  were 
less  excusable  because  more  enlightened.  He  therefore  begins,  "  0  man,"  and 
not  **  O  Jew,"  and  asks  the  imaginary  person  to  whom  he  is  appealing  whether 
he  thinks  that  God  will  in  his  case  make  an  individual  exception  to  His  own 
inflexible  decrees?  or  whether  he  intends  to  despise  the  riches  of  Gk>d's  endur- 
ance, by  ignoring^  that  its  sole  intention  is  to  lead  him  to  repentance — and  so 
to  heap  up  against  himself  a  horrible  treasury  of  final  ruin  P  God's  law  is 
rigid,  universal,  absolute.  It  is  that  Grod  will  repay  every  mau  all  to  his 
works.*  This  law  is  illustrated  by  a  twofold  amplification,  which,  beginning 
and  ending  with  the  reward  of  goodness,  and  inserting  twice  over  in  the^ 

1  This  Atb  of  ii.  1  is  clearly  prUtptie, 

3  Qal.  ii  15,  ii^lt  4w««t  *iouUun,  luX  oSnc  i^  i^Kwr  asufrmXai,  Meyer  troly  says  this 
judcing  of  the  Gentiles  (which  U^y  little  dreamt  would  bo  pointed  out  to  tnem  as  self* 
condanmation,  h^  one  of  themfeWes)  was  a  okaracteristio  of  the  Jews. 

'  Thns  the  High-priest  said  over  the  loapeeoat,  "  Xl^people  have  failed,  sinned,  and 
traniffressed  before  Thee  "  IToma^  66  a). 

*  ver.  4,  iyvDMr.  'Ayu,  **DeuM  dadt  vdUntcm  dnd  .  •  •  non  oogit  neoosaitate'^ 
(Bengel). 

^  The  apparent  contgadiction  to  the  fundamental  theme  of  the  Epistle  is  doe  to  hi» 
spealring  here  of  ordinaiy  morality.  '*  The  divine  valnatioa  placed  on  men  *part  fron^ 
ledemptton"  (lliolnek).  Friisache's  comment  that  **the  Apostle  is  here  iooonsiBtent^ 
and  opens  a  $emUa  per  Kane$UUem  near  the  via  raffia  of  jostifioation  **  is  vsry  off-hand  and 
valnebss. 
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middle  ckiise  the  pimisliment  of  sin,^  expresses  the  thonght  that  this  mle 
applies  to  aU,  by  twice  repeating  that  it  appUes  to  the  Jew  first  and  also  to 
the  Greek ;  but  to  the  Jew  first,  only  because  of  his  f oiler  knowledge  and, 
therefore,  deeper  responsibility.  And  haying  thus  introdaced  the  name  of  the 
Jew,  he  lays  down  with  a  firm  hand  the  eternal  prindple — so  infinitely 
blessed,  yet  so  startlingly  new  to  the  prejudices  of  a  nation  which  for  more 
than  a  thonsand  years  had  been  intoxicating  itself  with  the  incense  of  spiritual 
pride — ^that  there  i$  no  reepect  ofpersane  toUh  Ood,  Each  section  of  humanity 
shall  be  judged  in  accordance  with  its  condition. 

**  As  many  as  sinned  without  the  Law,  shall  also  without  the  Law  perish ;  and 
as  many  as  sinned  in  the  Law,  shall  be  condemned  by  the  Law.'*  Righteousness 
before  Gfrod  depends,  not  on  paussum  of  the  Law,  but  on  obedience  to  it.  Gentiles  as 
well  as  Jews  had  a  law ;  Jews  the  Mosaic  law.  Qentiles  a  natural  law  written  on 
their  heiurts,  and  sufficiently  clear  to  secure,  at  tne  day  of  judgment,'  their  acquittal 
or  condemnation  before  the  prophetic  session  of  their  own  consciences,  in  accordance 
wiUi  the  decision  of  Christ  the  Judge.*  Jew,  then,  and  Gentile  stand  before  God 
equally  guilty,  because  ec|ually  condemned  of  failure  to  fulfil  the  moral  law  which 
Ch>d  had  laid  down  to  guide  their  lives.  The  word  *'^XX,*'  as  has  been  truly  ob- 
served, is  the  governing  word  of  the  entire  Epistle.  AU—iot  whatever  may  be  the 
modifications  which  may  be  thought  necessary,  8t.  Paul  does  not  himsdf  make 
them — all  are  eoually  guilty,  all  are  equally  redeemed.  All  have  been  temporeiily 
rejected,  all  shall  be  idtimately  received.  All  shall  be  finally  brought  into  living 
harmony  with  that  God  who  is  above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in  ^ — ^by  whom, 
and  from  whom,  and  unto  whom,  all  things  are,  and  aU  things  tend.^ 

And  then  Paul  turns  upon  the  self-satisfied  Jew,  who  has  been  thus 
insensibly  entrapped  (as  it  were)  into  the  mental  admission  of  his  own 
culpability,  and  after  painting  in  a  few  touches  his  self -satisfied  pretensions 
to  spiritual,  moral,  and  intellectual  superiority,  and  then  leaving  his  sentence 
unfinished,  bursts  into  a  question  of  indignant  eloquence,  in  which  there  is  no 
longer  any  masked  sarcasm,  but  terribly  serious  denunciation  of  undeniable 
sins.  He  does  not  use  one  word  of  open  nuUery,  or  give  offence  by  painting 
in  too  glaring  colours  the  weaknesses,  follies,  and  hypocrisies  of  the  Pharisee, 
yet  the  picture  which  stands  out  from  phrases  in  themselves  perfectiy  polished, 
and  even  apparently  complimentary,  is  the  picture  of  the  full-blown  religionist 

1  The  fiffure  of  speech  is  called  ChiamMU,  or  introvene  parallelism.  "  Glof^  and 
honour,  ana  immortiaity— precious  pearls ;  eternal  life— the  goodly  pearl,  Ifatt.  xili.  46  " 
(Lange). 

>  iL  16, 2^.  itpi^^  "  is  judging,**  not  .pcm,"  shall  ludge.** 

>  ii  1—16.    St.  Paul  adds  <cara  rb  <v«Y}^E\t^  lunt,    '^  Suum  appellat  ratione  minirterii  *" 

iCalv.).  It  means,  of  course,  the  Qospel  of  free  grace  which  he  preached  to  Qentflea 
Gal.  ii  7).  In  venel4,  <*Do  by  nature  the  things  of  the  law.**  St.  Paul  (who  Is  not 
lore  speaking  with  theologic  procidon,  but  dealing  with  general  external  nicts)  recog- 
nises even  in  heathens  the  existence  of  the  nobler  nature  and  its  better  impulses.  See 
tb^  remarkable  expression  of  Aristotle,  h  lAffvtfcpot  offrwt  l^t  eW  Upjo^  Ar  Iwm^  (AA« 
Nie,  iv.  14, 9).  It  is  strange  to  see  so  great  a  commentator  as  Bengel  joining  ^«;^  with 
r«  ^%  M^MT  h^irru^  and  interpetiiig  it  to  mean  "  do  the  same  things  that  the  Law  does,** 
t.^.,  commanding,  eondemmng,  puxushing,  Ac  !  Nothing  would  have  been  more  amasing 
to  St.  Paul  than  the  notion  that  he  discouraged  good  wotIeb.  The  phrase  occurs  no  leM 
tban  fourteen  times  in  hit  three  last  short  Epistles. 

<  Sec  Bom.  v.  15-20 ;  x.  12 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  & ;  CoL  ifi.  11 ;  2  Cor.  v.  15 ;  Heb.  it  8 ;  *c 
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in  all  his  assumed  infallibilitj,  and  the  ysij  air  of  tlie  "  Stand  aside,  for  I  am 
holier  than  thou." 

'*Bat  if ''^  (so  we  may  draw  out  the  splendid  rhetoric),  "if  thou  yamitest  the 
proud  name  of  Jew,^  and  makest  the  Law  the  pillow  of  thy  confidence,'  and  boastest 
thy  monopoly  in  God,  and  art  the  only  one  who  canst  recognise  His  will,  and  dis- 
cnminateet  the  transcendent*  in  niceties  of  moral  excellence,  being  trained  in  the 
Law  from  in&mcy, — if  then  art  quite  conrinced  that  thou  art  a  Leader  of  the 
blind,  a  Light  of  those  in  darkness,  one  who  can  train  the  foolishness,  and  instruct 
the  infancy  of  all  the  world  besides,  possessing  as  thou  dost  the  very  form  and  body 
of  knowledge  and  of  truth  in  the  Law — thou  th^n  that  teaehett  another^  dost  thou  not 
ttach  thyself?  thou  that  preachest  against  theft,  art  thou  a  thief  P  thou  that  for- 
biddest  adiUteiy,  art  thou  an  adulterer?'  leather  of  idols,  dost  thou  rob  temples  ?' 
boaster  in  the  Law,  by  violation  of  the  Law  dost  thou  diejionour  Gk>d  ?  For  "—and 
here  he  drops  the  interrogative  to  pronounce  upon  them  the  categorical  condemnation 
which  was  as  true  then  as  in  the  days  of  the  Prophet — "  for  on  your  account  the 
name  of  God  is  being  blasphemed  among  the  Gentiles."'  They  had  relied  on  sacri- 
fices and  offerings,  on  tithes  and  phylacteries,  on  ablutions  and  mezutoth, — but  *'  omnia 
panitat  praeter  amare  Deum  et  iili  toli  servire,** — **  all  things  are  emptiness  save  to  love 
God,  and  serve  Him  only,'* — and  this  weightier  matter  of  the  Law  they  luul  utterly 
neglected  in  scrupulous  attention  to  its  most  insig^ficant  minutiaB.  Li  fact,  the 
difference  between  Heathenism  and  Judaism  before  God  was  the  difference  between 
Vice  and  Sin.  The  Jews  were  guilty  of  the  sin  of  violating  express  commands ; 
the  heathens  sank  into  an  actual  degradation  of  nature.  The  heathens  had  been 
pimished  for  an  unnatural  transposition  of  the  true  order  of  the  universe  by  being 
suffered  to  pervert  all  natural  relations,  and  so  to  sink  into  moral  self -debasement ; 
but  the  Jews  had  been  '*  admitted  into  a  holier  sanctuary,"  and  so  were  "  guilty  of 
a  deeper  sacrilege.*'' 

1  ii  17,  fft  M,  and  not  XBt,  is  almost  unquestionably  the  true  reading,  M,  A,  B,  D,  K, 
"  oratio  vehemens  et  splendida  "  (Est.). 

'  twwotiiiffh  •  Verse  17,  cvoyairavii. 

4  Verse  18,  BoKiftSfttg  tA  tuifi^ovnu  See  Heb.  v.  14.  The  t^oimiai  i^fimv  km.  fitp^kup 
(Philo)  was  the  very  nmction  of  a  Babbi ;  and  the  Pharisee  was  a  Separatist,  because  of 
his  scrupulosity  in  these  distinctions. 

*  Verse  21,  on  the  morality  of  the  Pharisees  and  Babbis,  see  Surenhusius,  Mishna,  ii. 
290—293,  and  of.  Jas.  iv.  4—13 ;  v.  1—6 ;  Matt.  xix.  8 ;  xxiii.  13—26.  Josephus  calls  his 
own  generation  Uie  most  ungodly  of  all,  and  says  that  earthquake  and  lightning  must  have 
destroyed  them  if  the  Bomans  had  not  come.  £./.iv.8,§3;  v.9,§4;  10,§5;  13,  §  6. 
Take  the  sinele  fact  that  the  "ordeal  of  jealou^  **  had  been  abolished,  because  of  the 
prevalence  of  adultery,  by  B.  Johanan  ben  Zaocai  quoting  Hos.  iv.  14  (Sotah,  f.  47, 1). 

*  Verse  22,  h  pitkitwoiuvot.  They  called  idols  n^^  pitkiyitttTay  2  Eings  xxiii  13,  kc, 
LXX.  UfiomtkiU*  The  reference  is  not  dear,  but  see  Deut.  vii.  26 ;  Acts  xix.  36,  37 ;  Jos. 
Anti.  iv.  8,  S 10;  XX. 9, §  2.  Or  does  it  refer  to  defrauding  their  own  Temple  ?  (Mai.  i.  8 ; 
iii.  8—10.)  vmiMu^  Kiitrmif  (Matt  xxi  13).  Josephus  ouotes  a  Greek  historian,  Lysima- 
ohus,  who  said  that  from  tiie  conduct  of  the  Jews  m  robbing  the  Temples  of  their  charms 
that  city  was  cidled  Hierotyla  (TempU-plunder)  and  afterwards  changed  to  Hieroeolyma ; 
a  story  which  he  angrily  rejects  (c.  Ap.  i.  34). 

7  u.  17—24.  In  verse  24  the  vardi  of  Isa.  111.  6  are  curiously  combined  with  the  sense 
of  Esek.  xxxvi.  21—23. 

'  The  needfulness  of  this  demonstration  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
Talmudists  regarded  perfection  as  possible.  They  denied  the  sinfulness  of  evil  thoughts 
by  interpreting  Ps.  Ixvi.  18  to  mean — "If  I  contemplate  iniquity  in  my  heart,  the  Lord 
does  not  notice  W  {Kiddushin,  f.  40,  IJ.  R  Jehoahua  Ben  Levi,  admitted  to  Paradiro 
without  dying,  is  asked  if  the  rainbow  has  appeared  in  his  days,  and  answers  "  Yes. 
"Then,"  said  they,  "  thou  art  not  the  son  of  Levi,  for  the  rainbow  never  appears  when 
there  is  one  perfectly  righteous  man  in  the  world."  "  The  fact  was  that  no  rainbow  had 
appeared,  but  he  was  too  modest  to  say  so  "  1  {Kiddushin,  t  40, 1). 
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From  this  impftssioiwd  siraiii  he  desoends — in  a  maamer  yeiy  efaaracieristie 
of  his  style — ^inio  a  calmer  tone.  "  But" — some  Jew  might  nrge,  in  aeoordanoe 
with  the  stubborn  prejudices  of  theological  assumption,  which  by  dint  of 
assertion,  has  passed  into  inyineible  belief — **  but  we  are  eireumcised !  Surely 
jou  would  not  put  us  on  a  level  with  the  uncircumcised — the  dogs  and  sinners 
of  the  Qentiles  P"  To  such  an  implied  objection,  tonehing  as  it  does  on  a 
point  wholly  secondary,  however  primary  might  be  the  importance  which  the 
Jew  attached  to  it,  St.  Paul  can  now  give  a  very  decisive  answer,  because  with 
wonderful  power  he  has  already  stripped  them  of  all  genuine  precedence,  and 
involved  them  in  a  oommon  coadflmuation.  He  therefore  replies  ia  words 
which»  however  calm  and  grave,  wottld  have  sounded  to  a  Jerusalem  Pharisee 
like  stinging  paradox. 


**  CSrcumciaion  is  indeed  an  advantage  if  thou  keepest  the  Law ;  but  if  thou  ( 
■as  I  have  generically  ehown  that  thou  art — ^a  violator  of  the  Law,  then  thff  eireum-' 
vision  hat  become  uneirtttmeition^  If,  then,  the  circumcision  of  the  disobedient  Jew 
is  really  uncircumciaion,  is  it  not  conversely  plain  that  the  '  ancircumcision  of  the 
obedient  Gentile  is  virtually  circumcision,'  >  and  is  even  in  a  position  to  pass  judg- 
ment upon  Jewish  drcumciaion  P  God  (strange  and  heretical  as  you  may  think  it) 
loves  the  man  who  does  his  duty  more  than  the  man  who  bears  a  cutting  in  his 
flesh.  Ton  praise  literal  circumcision ;  Qod  praiseathe  unseen  circumcision  of  the 
Jieart.  Offensive  as  the  antithesis  maj  sound  to  you,  the  faithless  Jew  is  but  a 
'Gentile ;  the  ftiithf  ol  Gentile  is,  in  Gk>d*s  sight,  an  honoured  Jew !  Though  none 
may  have  told  you  this  truth  before — ^though  you  denounce  it  as  bla^hemous,  and 
•dangerous,  and  contrary  to  Scripture — ^yet,  for  all  that,  the  mere  national  Judaism 
18  a  spiritual  nonentity ;  the  Judaism  of  moral  faithfulness  alone  is  dear  to  Gk>d.*' ' 


IT. 

OBJECTIONS     AND     CON9IEMATI0NS. 

"  The  stars  of  mom  shall  see  Him  rise 
Out  of  His  grave^  fresh,  as  the  dawning  light; 
Thy  ransom  paid,  which  man  from  death  redeeai% 
His  death  fiao*  man,  as  many  as  offoed  life 
Neglect  not,  and  the  benefit  embraee 
Of  &ith,  not  void  ol  works."— Mnuronf,  Fkr,  Zaety  idL  422^ 

So  far  then,  both  by  fact  aad  by  theory,  he  has  shown  thai  Jews  md  Gentiles 
4ire  equal  before  God ;  equally  guilty,  equally  redeemed.  But  here  a  Jew 
might  exclaim  in  horror,  **  Has  the  Jew  then  no  siq>eriority  P  Is  drcttmciaiem 
wholly  without  adyantage  P  **    Here  St.  Paul  makes  a  willing  conoesston,  and 

I  This  is  reluctantly  admitted  even  in  the  Talmud.  The  Rabbis  hold  generally  thai 
"**  no  circumcised  man  can  see  hell "  {Midr.  Tillinf  7,  2) ;  but  they  get  over  the  moral 
danger  of  the  doctrine  by  saying^  that  when  a  guil|^  Jew  comes  to  Gehenna,  an  angel 
inakes  his  minroii^  into  aicpo/)v<rr/a  {Shem,  Ji€tbbahf  13^,  19 ;  of.  1  Maco.  L  15 ;  Jos.  Ant$. 
jdi.  6,  §2),  and  they  even  entered  into  minute  particulars  to  show  how  it  was  done. 

'  Ford  quotes  an  imitation  from  Tillotson— if  we  walk  contrary  to  the  Gospel  '^ou 
upturn  is  no  bc^tum,  and  our  ChrifiianUjf  is  hMt*m(sm  **  (Sermon  on  2  Tim.  ii.  19}. 

•  11.  25 — ib9» 
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rDpBcs,  "  MnCh  advAntdge  every  way.  Jlrst,  because  they  were  entrusted 
with  tbo  oraeles  of  God."  The  result  of  that  adrantage  was  that  the  Jew 
stood  at  m  higher  stage  of  religioms  eonseioiisness  than  the  Gmitile.  Judaism 
mm  ^e  religion  of  reyelation,  and  therefore  the  religion  of  the  promise ;  and 
therefore  the  religion  which  typically  and  symbolically  contained  the  elements 
ol  Christianity ;  and  the  religion  of  tlie  idea  whkh  in  Christianity  was  realised. 
ChristSttiiity  was,  indeed,  ipirUuaUsed  Jndxism,  ml  advance  from  servitude  to 
freedom,  from  nonage  to  majority,  from  childhood  to  maturity,  from  the  flesh 
to  the  sj^t;  yet  even  in  this  view  Judaism  had  been,  by  virtue  of  its  treasure 
of  revelation,  prepwraiory  to  the  absdute  r^gi<m.^  This  was  its  first 
4idvafftage.  What  he  mighi  have  added  as  M»  stfoondly  attd  thirdly,  we  may 
conjecture  from  a  subsequent  allusion,*  but  at  this  point  he  is  led  into  a 
digression  by  his  eagerness  to  show  that  his  previous  argum^its  involved  no 
4bbaaidonment  on  God's  part  of  His  oWn  promises.  This  might  be  urged  as 
HA  objection  to  what  he  has  been  saying.    He  answers  it  in  one  w<nil  :-^ 

Some  6f  the  Jews  had  been  unfaithful ;  shall  thek  unfaithftdness  Bullify  GKxi's 
faith?  Away  with  the  thought!^  Alike  Scriptore  and  reason  issist  on  God's 
tmthfahiess,  though  every  man  were  thereby  proved  a  liar.  The  hxnrfor  witii 
whieh  he  rejects  the  notion  that  God  has  proved  false,  interferes  With  tito  clearness 
of  his  actnal  reply.  It  liei  ia.  the  word  '*  mmu.'^  God's  jHxmiises  were  true ;  true 
to  the  nation  as  a  nation ;  lor  mmu  ihey  had  been  nullified  l^  the  moral  disobedience 
which  has  its  root  in  unbelief y  but  for  all  true  Jews  the  promisee  were  true.^ 

A  still  bolder  o^eetioA  might  be  urged^'^AU  men,  yon  say,  a^  gnilty.  In 
their  g^t  lies  the  Divine  necessity  for  God's  scheme  of  iustification.  Must  not 
God,  then,  be  unjust  in  inflicting  wrath?"  In  the  very  middle  of  the  objection  the 
Apostle  stops  short — first  to  apologise  for  even  formulatmg  a  thought  so  blasphemous 
— "  I  am  speaking  as  men  speak ; "  •  "  these  thoughts  are  not  my  own  ;** — then  to 
repudiate  it  with  horror,  "Away  with  the  thought!" — lastly,  to  refute  it  by 
anticipation,  "  If  it  were  so,  how  shall  God  judge  the  world  ?  "  ^  Thus  fortified,  as 
it  were,  by  the  reduetio  ad  ubsurdumy  and  purified  by  the  moral  justification,  he 
follows  this  impious  logic  to  its  conclusion — "  Gbd's  truth,  it  seems,  abounded  in  my 
ialsenees ;  why,  then,  am  I  still  being  judged  as  a  sinner  P  and  why  " — **  such  [he 
pauses  to  remark]  is  the  blasphemous  language  attributed  tome!  " — <*  why  may  we 
not  do  evil  that  good  may  come  P  "  To  wis  monstrous  perrersion  of  his  teaching 
he  deigns  no  further  immediate  reply.  There  are  in  theology,  as  in  nature,  admitted 
■antinomies.  The  relative  truth  of  doctrines,  their  truth  as  regards  mankind,  is  not 
affected  by  pushing  them  into  the  regions  of  the  absolute,  and  showing  that  they 
involve  contradictions  if  thrown  into  ^Uogisms.  We  may  not  push  the  truths  chP 
the  finite  and  the  temporal  into  the  regions  of  the  infinite  and  the  etemaL  Syllo- 
gistically  stated,  the  existence  of  evil  might  be  held  to  demonstrate  either  the  weak- 
ness or  the  cruelty  of  Ghod ;  but  such  syllogisms,  without  the  faintest  attempt  to 
Answer  them,  are  nimg  aside  as  valueless  and  irrelevant  by  the  faith  and  conscience 
^f  mankind.     The  mere  etatement  of  some  objections  is  their  most  effective  re« 

1  iiL  2.    "In  vetere  Testamento  Novum  latet,  in  Novo  Testamento  vetus  patet.** 
«  ix.  4,  5. 

"  Tm  times  in  this  Bfcistlo  (iii.  4,  6»  81;  tt  2, 16;  vii-  7, 13 ;  ix.  14 ;  ad.  1,  U),  and 
in  1  Cor.  vi.  15;  Gal.  it  1?  :  iii.  21. 

*  in.  1-4. 

^  iii  5.  There  is  an  interesting  reading,  xcra  IvBfmimv,  **'iA  God  unjust  who  inflicts 
His  anger  against  men  ? "  (MSS.  mentioned  by  Euflnus).  rl  ifioiiatv  ;cf.  vil;vii7; 
Ix.  14,  30.    It  is  found  iu  no  other  Epistie. 

*  For  similar  instances  of  entangled  objection  and  reply,  Tholuck  refers  to  viL  and 
•GaL  ui.    See,  too.  Excursus  XXT.,  *«  On  the  Antinomies  of  St.  ^auL" 
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futatioii.  It  shows  that  they  involye  an  absardity  easily  recognisable.  Howeror 
logically  correct,  they  are  so  morally  repnlsiye,  so  spiritually  raise,  that  silence  is 
the  only  answer  of  which  they  are  woruiy.  Such  an  objection  is  the  one  which 
Paul  has  jnst  stated.  It  is  sufficient  to  toss  it  away  with  the  sense  of  shuddering 
repulsion — ^the  horror  naturalU — ^involved  in  a  fi^  y4rotro.  It  is  enough  to  bid  it 
avaunt,  as  we  might  avert  with  a  formula  an  evil  omen.  People  say  that  Paul  has 
taught  the  hideous  lie  that  we  may  sin  to  get  experience — or  sin  to  add  to  Christ's 
redeeming  glory — or  that  the  end  justifies  the  means ;  or  that  we  may  do  evil  that 

good  may  come.    "  They  toy What  tay  th$yt    Let  them  tay!"    All  that  Paul 

has  to  say  to  them  is  merely  that  **  their  judgment  is  just"  ^ 

What  further,  then,  can  the  Jew  ulege  P  '  Absolutely  nothing !  In  spite  ot 
every  objection,  Jew  and  Gentile  are  all  proved  to  be  under  sin.  Here  this  section 
of  tiie  proof  might  close,  and  on  a  demonstrated  fiiot  of  human  history  Pbul  might 
have  based  his  Gospel  theology.  But  neither  to  himself  nor  to  his  readers  would 
the  proof  have  seemed  complete  without  Old  Testament  sanction.  He  therefore 
proceeds  to  quote  a  number  of  fragmentary  passages  from  the  fifth,  tenth,  fourteenth, 
and  hun^^-and-fortieth  Psalms,  and  from  the  fifty-ninth  of  Isaiah,  the  validity  of 
which,  in  this  connexion,  he  rests  upon  their  use  of  the  word  **  all,"  which  implies 
Jews  as  well  as  Gentiles.  The  Law  (which  here  means  the  Old  Testament 
generally)  must  include  the  Jews,  because  it  is  specially  addreeeed  to  Jews.  The 
intention,  then,  of  the  Law  "  is  that  every  mouth  may  be  stopped,  and  all  the  world 
be  recognised  as  guilty  before  God ; "  giulty  because'  by  the  works  of  the  Law  * — 
seeing  that,  as  a  fact,  neither  Jew  nor  Gentile  has  obeyed  it — ^no  flesh  shall  be 
justified  before  Gh>d.  Half,  then,  of  his  task  is  done.  For  before  he  could  prove 
the  thesis  of  L  17,  that  in  the  Gospel  was  being  revved  a  justification  by  feam — ^it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  demonstrate  that  by  no  other  means  could  justification  bo 
attained.  **For" — and  here  he  introduces  an  anticipative  thought,  which  later  on 
in  his  epistle  he  will  have  seriously  to  prove—*'  by  the  Law  is  Uie  full  knowledge 
of  sin."* 


JUSTIFICATION  BY  FAITH. 


3.  [  Dei  et  fidei,  coram  Deo  justificat." 

LiTTHBS,  Oolloqu,  L  80. 

iii.  "But  now,"  he  says,  and  this  introduces  one  of  the  fullest  and  weightiest 
passages  in  all  his  writings,  "  without  the  Law*' — which  all  have  failed  to  keep-^ 

iiiL5-«. 

'  ilL  9,  vpocy^fM^a  properly  means  "use  as  a  pretext;"  the  reading  irpcMCftr^fA«v  wtpi^vAm 
of  D,  G,  Syr.  u  a  gloss  to  give  the  meaning  of  vpo^xof^^t  "  do  we  excel?**  iKmch  suits  the 
sense  far  better.  Wetstein  renders  it  '*are  we  (the  Jews)  surpassed  by  the  Gentiles?  * 
But  as  the  Greek  Fathers  made  it  mean  "  have  we  the  advantage?"  (Yulg.  praeceUimtu), 
perhaps  the  sense  is  admissible  here. 

>  iii  19.  kffti  "peaks,  \aXu  utters:  of.  John  viii.  48,  AoA^,  k&^.  This  is  the  only 
place  in  the  New  Testament  where  our  translators  have  renderea  iUrrt.  by  **  therefore,^ 
though  it  occurs  twenty-two  times.  Everywhere  else  they  render  it  "  for  *^  or  "because.** 
It  may  mean  **  therefore  **  in  classical  Greek,  but  I A  is  the  usual  New  Testament  word  in 
this  sense.    If  rendered  "because,**  a  comma  only  should  be  placed  after  ec6. 

*  SfTfa  vofuw,  the  works  of  any  law,  whether  ritual,  Mosaic,  or  general,  and  whether  as 
to  the  works  preteribed  by  it,  or  those  produced  by  it. 

*  in.  ^—'20.—4wCytm<ns  afjM^lw;,  and  therefore  the  Law  cannot  justify,  since,  as  Calvin 
says,  "  £x  eadem  scatebri  non  jnxMieunt  vita  et  mors.** 
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**  the  righteousnees  of  God,'*  both  in  itsolf  and  as  an  objectiTe  gift  of  justification 
to  man,  *'  has  been  manifested,  being  witnessed  to  by  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.*' 
The  nature  of  that  witness  he  will  show  later  on ;  at  present  he  pauses  to  give  a 
fuller,  and  indeed  an  exhaustive,  definition  of  what  he  means  by  '*  Uie  righteousness 
of  God."  **  I  mean  the  righteousness  of  God  accepted  by  means  of  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ,  coming  to  and  upon  all  believers — all,  for  there  is  no  difference.  For  all 
sinned,  and  are  failing  to  attain  the  glory  of  God,  being  justified  freely  by  His 
grace,  b^  means  of  the  redemption  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  whom  Otod  set  forth  as 
a  propitiation,^  by  means  of  faith  in  His  blood,  for  the  manifestation  of  His  own 
righteousness'* — which  righteousness  might  otherwise  have  been  doubted  or  mis- 
understood— "  because  of  the  prsetermission  of  past  sins  in  God's  forbearance ;  with 
a  view  (I  say)  to  the  manifestation  of  this  righteousness  at  this  present  epoch,  that 
He  might,  by  a  divine  paradox,  and  by  a  new  and  divinely  predestined  righteousness^ 
be  just  and  the  justifier  of  him  whose  life  springs  £rom  faith  in  Jesus."  ^ 

Lei  OS  pause  to  enumerate  the  separate  elements  of  this  greai  statement. 
It  brings  before  us  in  one  view — 

1.  Jwiificaiion,— the  new  relation  of  reconcilement  between  man  and  God. 

2.  Faith, — man's  tmstfol  acceptance  of  God's  gitt,  rising  to  absolute  self- 
surrender,  culminating  in  personal  xmion  with  Christ,  working  within  him  as 
a  spirit  of  new  life. 

3.  The  universality  of  this  justification  by  faith, — ^a  possibility  offered  to» 
because  needed  by,  alL 

4.  This  means  of  salvation  given,  not  earned,  nor  to  be  earned ;  a  free  gift 
due  to  the  free  faronr  or  grace  of  Qod. 

5.  The  object  of  this  faith,  the  source  of  thb  possibility  of  salvation,  the 
life  and  death  of  Christ,  as  being  (i.)  a  redemption— that  is,  a  ransom  of 
mankind  from  the  triple  bondage  of  the  law,  of  sin,  and  of  punishment ; 
(iL)  a  propitiatoiy  Tietim,'—not  (except  by  a  rude,  imperfect,  and  most  mis- 

1  Yer.  25.     This  vene  is  "  the  Aoropolis  of  the  Christian  faith "  (Olshausen). 
" "  ~       '  7). 


'JLnkirpttait  (not  inLXX.)  implies— i,  bondage  :ii,  ransom ;  ilL,  deliverance  (Eph.  i.  7). 
Many  most  eminent  theolofduis  (Origen,  Theodoret,  Theophylact,  Augustine,  Erasmus, 
Luthier,  Calvin,  Grotius,  Calovius,  OliJiausen,  Tholuck,  &c.)  make  Uatfniptov  mean 
"mercy-seat,**  since  Ika^^out^  i»  the  invari<ible  word  for  the  capporeth  in  the  LXX. 

i'&L,  XXV.,  passim,  ko.),  which  never  uses  it  for  an  expiatory  sacrince  (Svua).  Philo  also 
Vit,  Mos.,  p.  668 ;  cf.  Jos.  Antt,  iiL  6;  §  5)  calls  the  mercy -seat  a  symbol,  iA«m  hnmium* 
%  ii,  therefore,  difficult  to  suppose  how  Hellenist  readers  of  this  Epistle  could  attach 
any  other  meaning  to  it.  The  cappcreth  between  the  Sheldnah  and  the  Tables  of  the 
Law,  sprinkled  with  atoning  blooa  oy  the  High  Priest  as  he  stood  behind  the  rising 
incense,  is  a  striking  image  of  Christ  (Heb.  ix.  25).  I  ouite  agree  with  Laoge  in  callinir 
Fritzsche's  remark,  **Valeat  ahsurda  explicatio,"  an  *^ignorantly  contemptuous  one;^ 
but  as  Christ  is  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament  compared  to  the  meroy-seat,  and 
the  comparison  would  here  be  confined  to  the  single  word,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  wcod,  though  ambiguous,  must  here  bear  an  analogous  meaning  to  iJUuriAbf,  also 
rendered  "  a  propitiation  **  in  1  John  iv.  10. 

'  iiL  22—27.  Beiu;el  points  out  the  grandeur  of  this  evangelic  paradox.  In  the  Law 
God  is  just  and  condemns ;  in  the  Gospel  He  is  just  and  forgives.  God's  judicial 
righteousness  both  condemns  and  pardons.  On  God*s  *' prsetermission  **  of  past  sins 
(in.  25,  woMins,  praetermissio,  not  i^int,  remissio)  compare  Ps.  Ixxxi.  12 ;  Acts  xiv.  16 ; 
zviL  30;  Lev.  xvi.  10.  Tholuck  calls  the  Atonement  *'the  divine  theodicy  for  the  past 
history  of  the  world.** 

'  ''Here  is  a  foundation  for  the  Anselmic  theory  of  satiif action,  but  not  for  its 
grossly  anthropopathic  execution."  SchafF,  ad  loc  (Limge^s  Romans,  2— -7).  And  this  is 
only  the  external  aspect  of  the  death  of  Christ,  the  merely  judicial  aspect  pertaining  to 
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kading  anthropomorphism)  a«  regards  Qod^  bat  from  the  finite  and  itn^icrrff  et 
standpoint  of  man ;  and  therefore  the  Apostle  adds  that  Christ  becomes  such 
ioushj  means  of  faith  in  His  blood. 

6.  The  recLBon  for  tiiisy^-the  manifesiaiion  of  God's  righteousness,  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  ealled  in  qnestiovi  becanse  of  the  prsetermission  of 
past  sins. 

7.  The  end  to  be  attmned, — that,  in  perfect  oon^stency  with  justice,  God 
might  jnstif 7  all  whoso  new  life  had  its  root  in  faith. 

Boosting  then  is  impossible,  since  merit  is  non-existent.  By  works  it  is 
nnattainable ;  by  the  very  conception  of  faith  it  is  excluded.  This  holds  tme 
alike  for  Jew  and  Pagan,  and  Jostifioation  is  Grod  s  free  gift  to  mam  as  man/ 
because  He  is  One,  and  the  God  alike  of  Jews  and  Gentiles.  To  the  Jew 
iaitk  is  the  source,  to  the  G^tilo  the  instruMnt  of  this  justification*' 

But  here  another  objection  has  to  bo  combated.  The  Jew  might  say,  "  By  this 
faith  of  youra  you  are  nullifying  the  Law** — meaning  by  the  Law  the  whole  3Iosaic 
dispensation,  and  generally  the  Old  Testament  as  containing  the  history  of  the 
covenant  people.  On  the  oontnuy,  St.  Paul  repHes,  I  am  establishing  it  on  a  firmer 
basis ;'  for  I  am  exhibitlnp^  it  in  its  true  position,  manifesting  it  in  its  true  relations; 
showing  it  to  be  the  divmely^necessaxy  part  of  a  greater  system;  adding  to  the 
depth  of  its  spirituality,  rendering  possible  the  cheerful  obedience  to  its  require- 
ments ;  indicating  its  divine  fulfilment.  I  am  showing  that  the  consciousness  of 
sin  which  came  by  the  Law  is  the  indispensable  preparation  for  the  reception  of 
grace.  Let  us  begin  at  the  very  beginning.  Let  us  go  back  from  Mosas  even  to 
Abx^am.  What  did  he,  our  father,  gain  by  works  ?*  Bv  his  works  ho  gained 
nothing  before  God,  as  St.  Paul  proves  by  the  verse  that  "  He  believed  God,  and  it 
wastm/mf^to  him  for  righteousness."*    That  word  **  imputed*'  repeated  eleven 

the  iphen  of  Law.    The  faiward  motive— the  ekmeal  In  wbieh  d«d*fe  wwitlsl  aataro  is 


the  ipnen  oi  Jbaw.    xne  mwara  motive— uw  eMmeas  m  wmen  uodi  ttwiTisi  Bamro  is 
veveiued,  is  the  grace  of  God  (Rom.  iii.  24). 

1  Yer.  28,  '^Therefore  [but  yio,  ^  A]  we  reckon  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith 
without  the  works  of  the  Law. "  ifma  is  the  verse  itt  which  Luther  interpolated  the  word 
"  alone  "—**Yox  SOLA  tot  olamoribus  lapidata  **  (Bnism.).  Hence  the  name  SoMfMHnca. 
It  was  a  legttimate  inferencef  and  was  already  existing  in  the  Nurembeiv  WtAe  (1463) 
and  the  Gnioese  (1476),  but  was  an  unfortunate  apparent  contradiction  of  obx  U  w(9tn»t 
pe6vw  (James  ii.  2i),  But  Luther*s  famous  prefiMe  diows  sufBoiently  that  he  recog;Di0ed 
the  necesritT  of  works  in  the  same  sense  as  St.  James  (see  Art.  xi.,  xii).  Luther  was 
■st  guilty  of  the  foolirii  error  which  identlAes  faith  with  mere  belief ;  and  yet,  perhaps. 
Mi  mode  of  dealiag  with  this  verse  led  to  fait  rash  remark  as  to  the  impomu>ility  or 
Mooncrili^the  two  Apostles  (ColU>qu,  iL  293). 

•  iiL  27-'-30,  wtpitoii^v  he  iK<rrw«  .  .  .  JbrpD/Swr/ar  ^la  t^  itiarttn  seemt  to  imply 
seme  real  difference  in  the  Apoetle^s  view,  though  Meyer  (inuall^  such  a  purist)  here 
denies  it.  Calvin  sees  a  shade  of  irony  in  it — "  This  is  the  grand  difference  :  the  Jew  is 
saved  ex  fide,  the  GentUe  per  fidem  ! "  Bengel  is  probablv  rsht  when  he  says  that  it 
Implies  the  priority  of  tiie  Jews,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  Gospel  from  them  hr  the 
Oentileo  ;'the  Jews  as  an  outgrowth  of  faith,  the  Gentiles  by  the  means  of  the  luth. 
^see  Gal.  ill  22—26). 

•  iii  31.    See  chap.  vi. ;  vii*.  4 ;  xili  10. 

<  iv.  1.  If  we  do  not  omit  tifrniciviu  (with  B),  leariL  iripita  must  go  with  ti3mtc4vm, 
aot  as  in  A.  V.  with  iror^pa.  It  means.  "  What  did  he  obtain  by  purely  human  efforts  ?  '* 
•.^.,  by  oircumoirion  (Baur) ;  proprits  viribus  (Grot.) ;  Naeh  rein  menscMkker  Weise 
(De  Wette).  St.  Paul  here  attacks  a  position  which  afterwards  became  a  stronghold  of 
Talmudists. 

•  St.  Paul  here  follows  the  LXX.,  which  changes  the  active  into  the  passive.  The 
fifiith  of  Abraham  was  a  common  subject  of  discussion  in  Jewirii  scfaoola  See  seme 
remarkable  parallels  in  1  Haoo.  ii  52 ;  Philo's  eulogy  of  faith,  De  Abrahamo,  ii  88  >  />0 
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times  in  tlM  chapCer,  id  th«  keynote  ol  the  entire  paMoge,  and  it  one  of  Terr  primary 
importance  in  the  argument  with  the  Jews,  who  held  that  Abrahaan  obeyed  the  Law 
be^re  it  was  given.^  To  ns,  perhaps,  it  is  of  secondary  importance,  since  the 
Apostle  did  not  derive  his  views  from  these  considerations,  bnt  discovered  the  tmthf 
revealed  to  him  in  passage*  whidi,  until  he  thus  applied  them,  would  not  have  been 
seen  to  involve  thie  deeper  significanoe.  It  required,  as  De  Wette  says,  no  small 
penetration  thus  to  unite  the  climax  ol  religious  development  with  the  historic 
I>oint  at  which  the  series  of  rsHgions  dev^pments  began.  To  a  worker,  he  argues, 
the  pay  is  not  *'  impttUd^  at  a  £vour,  but  paid  as  a  debt ;  but  Abraham's  faith  was 
<<  imputed"  to  him  for  righteousness,  just  as  it  is  to  all  who  believe  on  Him  who 
Justuses  the  ungodly.  This  truth  David  also  indicates  when  he  speaks  of  the 
blessedness  of  the  man  to  whom  God  imptttetk  righteousness,  or,  which  comes  to  the 
same  thing,  "  does  not  impute  sin."  Now  this  imputation  can  have  nothing  to  do 
with  circumcision,  because  the  phrase  is  used  at  a  time  before  Abraham  was  circum- 
cised, and  circumcision  was  only  a  tign^  of  the  righteousness  imputed  to  him 
because  of  his  faith,  that  he  might  be  regarded  as  **  the  father  of  the  faithful,*' 
whether  they  be  oiroumcised  or  unoiroomcised.  Had  the  great  promise  to  Abraham, 
on  which  all  Jews  relied,  come  to  him  by  the  Law?  Not  so,  for  two  reasons. 
First,  because  the  promise  was  long  prior  to  the  Law,  and  would  have  been  nullified 
if  it  were  made  to  depend  on  a  subsequent  law ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  Law 
causes  the  sense  of  wrongdoing,*  and  so  works  wrath,  not  promise.  Hence,  it  was 
the  strength  of  Abraham's  faith  looking  to  Gk>d*s  promise  in  spite  of  his  own  and 
Sarah's  age/  which  won  him  the  imputed  righteousness ;  and  this  was  recorded  for 
ns  because  the  faith,  and  the  promise,  and  the  paternity,  are  no  mere  historic  circum- 
stances,  but  have  all  of  them  a  spiritual  significance,  full  of  blessedness  for  all  who 
**  believe  on  Him  who  raised  Jesus  our  Lord  from  the  dead,  who  was  delivered  up 
{or  our  sins,  and  raised  for  our  justification."  ^ 

This,  then,  is  the  proof  that  the  doctrine  of  Jostification  is  not  contrary  to 
Scripture,  and  does  not  TiHpend,  but  really  establishes  the  Law ;  and  into  the 
last  verse  are  skilf ally  introduced  the  new  conceptions  of  Christ's  death  for 
onr  sin,  and  His  resorreetion  to  procnre  our  impated  nghteoosness,  which  ace 
farther  developed  in  the  sabsequent  chapters. 

Bat  first,  having  proved  his  point,  he  dwells  on  it»  blessed  eoms^qiMnces, 
wbidi  may  be  smnmed  sp  in  the  two  words  Peace  and  Hope. 

These  are  treated  togeflier.  We  have  Peace,*  becauae  through  Christ  we  have 
oar  access  into  the  free  favour  of  GKkI,  and  can  exult  not  only  in  the  hope  of  the 

AftU,  Norn.  L  586.    Nay,  since  the  plural  "  laws  '*  is  used  in  Gen.  xxvi.  6,  Bahh  held 
that  he  kept  both  the  written  and  the  oral  law  ( Toma^  f.  28,  2). 
1  Kiddmhin,  f  .  82,  L 

*  iv.  11.  The  word  "seal"  (rrw)  occurs  in  the  formula  of  clrcumciBion  {Berachnth. 
idaL  I).  A  drcumcised  child  was  called  "an  espoused  of  blood"*  &o.,  to  God 
(Ex.  iv.  26). 

>  See  vM.  7,  eeqct, 

*  In  iv.  19  the  ou  riiould  be  omitted  (»,  A,  B,  0.  Syr.,  Ac).  He  did  perceive  and  oon- 
eider  the  weakness  of  his  own  body,  but  yet  had  faith,  in  fact,  "  not  consideriog  his  own 
bodv  **  contradicts  Gen.  zvii.  17. 

'  iv.  l'-2&.  In  verse  29  the  -first  iik  Is  tetrospective,  the  second  is  prospective ;  Mk  tA 
vopairTikittitt,  "oR  acoocmt  sf  our  transgressions;"  8ia r^v Sixo^riv,  "to  secure  our  being 
justiftea."  Lvther  calls  this  vene  "  a  little  covenant,  in  which  all  Christianity  is  com- 
prehended." 

*  V.  1,  f:^nyLtv  is  the  better  supported  readhig  (m,  A,  B^  C,  D,  K,  L) ;  but  cxom«v  ffives 

'ing  may  be  due  to  the  rietistio  tendency  of  the 


by  far  the  better  sense,  and  the  other  reading 

Leotionaries  to  make  sentences  hortative.— which  apparently  began  to  work  very  early. 
Tor  a  defenee  of  {x»K<v»  I  may  refer  to  tne  Rev.  J.  A.  Beet's  able  commentary  on  toe 
0pistle,  which  reaoned  me  too  late  for  use. 
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future,  but  eren  in  the  afflictiouB  of  the  present,  which  tend  to  hope  because  first 
they  work  endurance,  then  approved  firmness.^  The  certainty  of  our  Hope  is  due 
to  the  love  of  God  poured  into  our  hearts  by  His  Holy  Spirit,  and  unmistakable  to 
us,  since,  by  a  stretch  of  self-sacrifice  unknown  to  humanity,*  Christ  died  for  us, 
not  bemuse  of  any  justice,  much  less  any  goodness  of  ours,  but  while  tre  were  yet 
sinners  and  enemies.  And  since  we  have  been  reconciled  to  God  by  His  death, 
much  more  shall  we  be  saved  by  His  life,  so  that  our  hope — ^founded  on  this  recon- 
ciliation to  Grod — may  even  acquire  a  tinge  of  exultation.*  Our  Peace,  then,  is  an 
immediate  sentiment  which  re(|uires  no  external  proof ;  and  our  Hope  is  founded  on 
the  love  of  God  assured  to  us  m  three  ways— namdy,  by  Christ's  death  for  us  whilo 
we  were  yet  enemies  to  God ;  on  the  str^gth  to  endure  afflictions  and  see  their 
blessed  issue ;  and  above  all  on  union  with  Qirist  in  death  and  life.^ 

And  this  miiTersality  of  Sin,  and  universality  of  Justification,  leads  Paul 
to  one  of  his  great  sketches  of  the  religious  history  of  humanity.  To  him 
that  history  was  summed  up  in  three  great  moments  connected  with  the  lives 
of  Adam,  Moses,  and  Christ,  of  which  the  mission  of  Moses  was  the  least 
important.  Those  three  names  corresponded  to  three  stages  in  the  world's 
religious  history — ^Promise,  Law,  and  Faith — of  which  the  third  is  the  realisa- 
tion of  the  first.  Adam  was  a  type  of  Christ,  and  each  stood  as  it  were  at 
the  head  of  long  lines  of  representatives.  Each  represents  the  principle  of 
a  whole  seon.  Adam's  first  sin  developed  a  jprineiple  from  which  none  of 
his  posterity  could  bo  free ;  and  Christ  introduced  the  possibility  of  a  new 
and  saving  principle,  the  necessity  for  which  had  been  made  manifest  by  the 
dispensation  of  Moses.  Here,  however,  as  so  often,  the  logical  statement  is 
incomplete  and  entangled,  owing  to  the  rush  of  the  Apostle's  thoughts.^ 

"  So  then,  at  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  by  sin  death,  and  so 
death  extended  to  all  men  on  the  ground  that  all  sinned/*  *  he  probably  meant  to 

»  Hatt.  V.  10-12;  Aoti  v.  41 ;  1  Pet.  iv.  18, 14 ;  2  Cor.  xiL  10^  IL 
s  V.  7,  ChryMMtom,  Theodoret,  Erasmui.  Calvin,  Meyer,  &o.,  make  no  differenee 
between  Aya^,  "good,**  and  tUauK,  '*  just,*^  as  though  St.  Paul  meant  "one  would 
scarcely  die  for  a  good  man,  though  poanbly  one  miffhL**  It  is,  however,  more  probable 
that  St.  Paul  meant  "  one  would  not  die  merely  for  a  man  of  orduuury  intc^ty,  but  for 
a  tndy  good  man  one  might  even  dare  to  die  "  (of.  Cio.  De  Off.  iii.  15). 
'  V.  11,  oAAA  jcol  imrxHf^«MM.  ^  Yerses  1—12. 

*  1  Cor.  XV.  46.  The  difference  between  Adam  and  Eve  (1  Tim.  iL  14)  was  a  smaller 
matter,  and  one  which  had  little  or  no  bearing  on  the  destiny  of  the  human  being, 
whether  male  or  female. 

*  Pages  and  almost  volumes  of  controversy  have  been  written  on  verse  12.  ^*  ^  w«rm 
^fiopror.  Many  make  the  ^  maMC,  and,  referring  it  to  Adam,  render  it  "  in  whom  (Aug.), 
or,  '*  by  whose  means  "  (Grot.),  or  "  on  whose  account "  (Cnrvs.).  There  can,  however, 
be  no  doubt  that  4  is  neuter  (of.  2  Cor.  v.  4 ;  PhiL  iiL  12.  Iv.  10),  and  that  it  means 
neither  "  unto  which  (death),"  as  a  final  oaute,  nor  any  variation  on  iin»  meMiing,  but 
**  inasmuch  as."  Since,  however,  the  argument  of  St.  Paul  seems  simply  to  be  that  sin 
was  universal,  and  that  the  universality  of  death  was  a  proof  of  ihi$f  it  certainly  seems 


admissible  to  understand  c^'  i  in  the  universal  sense  of  "in  aooordanoe  with  the  fact 
that."  It  is  here  used  in  a  larger  and  looser  causal  connexion  than  usnaL  Sin  and 
death  are  universal,  and  are  inseparably  linked  together ;  it  might  be  supposed  that 
where  there  was  no  law  there  was  no  sin ;  it  is  true  that  sin  is  not  fuUv  imputed  where 
there  is  no  law ;  but  death  entered  the  world  through  sin,  and  so  death  passed  udmmi  all 
men,  *'  which  shows  that— which  involves  the  presupposition  that— all  sinned."  This  is 
Banr's  view,  and  if  it  be  tenable,  the  dbKmssions  about  "original  sin,"  "inherent  total 
deprarity,**  &c.,  are  irrelevant  to  this  passage  (Baur,  Paul,  ii  183— 1S6).    Let  us,  at  any 
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add  aa  the  second  half  of  the  parallel,  "  <o,  too,  by  one  man  came  justification,  and 
so  life  was  offered  to  alL"  The  conclusion  of  the  sentence  was,  however,  displaoMi 
by  the  desire  to  meet  a  di£5culty.  He  had  said,  **  all  sinned,'*  but  some  one  might 
object,  "  How  so  P  you  have  already  told  us  that  where  there  is  no  law  there  is  no 
transgression ;  how,  then,  could  men  sin  between  Adam  and  Moses  P*'  The  answer 
18  far  from  clear  to  understand.  St.  Paul  miffht  perhaps  have  referred  to  the  law 
of  nature,  the  transgression  of  which  involved  sin  ;  but  what  he  says  is  that  **  till 
the  law,  sin  was  in  the  world,  but  sin  is  not  imputed  when  there  is  no  law."  If  hp 
had  said,  *'Bin  is  not  brought  into  prominent  self -consciousness,"  his  meaning 
would  have  been  both  clear  and  consistent,  but  the  verb  used  {iWoytTrat)  does  not 
admit  of  this  sense.  Perhaps  we  may  take  the  word  popularly  to  imply  that  "  it  is 
not  90  fully  reckoned  or  imputed,'*  a  view  which  may  find  its  illustration  in  our 
liord's  remark  that  the  sin  of  Sodom  and  Gk>morrah  was  less  unpardonable  than 
that  of  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida.  It  seems  as  if  he  meant  to  imply  a  distinction 
between  "  tin  "  in  general,  and  the  "  transffression  "  of  some  special  law  or  laws  in 
particular.!  "Every  sin,"  as  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  sajrs,  "may  be  called  a  trans- 
gression in  so  far  as  it  transgresses  a  natural  law ;  but  it  is  a  mpre  serious  thing  to 
transgress  a  law  both  natural  and  written.  And  so,  when  the  law  was  given,  trans- 
gression increased  and  deserved  gpreater  anger."  But  the  only  proof  which  St.  Paul 
offers  that  there  wot  an  during  this  period  is  that,  throughout  it,  death  also 
reigned.3  When,  however,  he  passes  from  this  somewhat  obscure  reply  (13,  14), 
to  show  how  Adam  was  a  type  of  Christ,  his  meaning  again  beoomes  dear.  He 
dwells  first  on  the  points  of  difference  (15—18),  and  then  on  those  of  resemblanc 
fl8,  19).  The  differences  between  the  results'caused  by  Adam  and  Christ  are  dif- 
zerences  both  qualitative  and  quantitative— both  in  degree  and  kind. 

L  By  Adam's  one  transgression  the  many  died,  but  the  free  grace  of  Christ 
abounded  to  the  many  in  a  mr  greater  degree.' 

rate,  imitate  St.  Paul  in  dwelling  rather  on  the  positive  than  the  negative  side,  rather  on 
Ohnst  than  Adam,  rather  on  the  superabundance  of  grace  than  the  origin  of  sm. 

1  So  most  of  the  oommentatinrs.  " Sine  lege  pofett  esse  qui$  iniquus  $ed  nonpraevari- 
cator^*  (Augus^e).  Luther  explains  ^AAoyvtrot,  ''sin  is  not  minded  "— ** man  acMet  ihrer 
nichL*' 

3  Ver.  14,  "Even  over  those  who  had  not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's 
transgression  ** — 1.«.,  who  had  broken  no  positive  direct  command — ^whose  tifMprui  was 
not  a  definite  vapdL/kurif.  Br.  Schaff  (Lange's  Bomantjja.  191,  E.T.)  gives  a  useful  sketch 
of  the  theories  about  original  sin  and  imputation.  1.  The  Pantheistic  and  Necessitarian 
makes  sin  inherent  in  our  finite  constitution,  the  necessary  result  of  matter.  2.  The 
Pelagian  treats  Adam's  sin  as  a  mere  bad  example,  8.  The  Pba-Adamio  explains  sin 
by  antenatal  existence,  metempsychosis,  ko,  4.  The  Auoustinian— «11  men  sinned  in 
Adam  (cf.  Heb.  vii.  9, 10).  **Peraona  oorrwnpit  naturam,  nalura  eorrumpit personam** 
— !.€.,  Adam's  sin  caused  a  sinful  nature,  and  sinful  nature  causes  individual  sin.  This 
has  many  subdivisions  according  as  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  was  regarded  as 
(a)  Immediate;  {fi)  Mediate;  or  (y)  Antecedent.  5.  The  Fedeeait— vicarious  represen- 
tation of  manlond  in  Adam,  in  virtue  of  a  one-sided  {ua^wktvpoy)  contract  of  Qod  with 
man  {foedut  operwn,  w  na;turae)j  with  subdivisions  of  («)  The  Augustino-federal ;  (fi)  The 
purely  federal  or  forensic.  6.  The  New  England  Calvinists,  who  deny  imputation  and 
distinguish  between  natural  abilUy  and  moral  inability  to  keep  innocence.  7.  The 
Abminian,  which  regards  hereditary  corruption  not  as  sin  or  guilt,  but  as  infirmity,  a 
maladive  condition,  &c.  I  ask,  would  Paul  have  been  willing  to  enter  into  all  these 
questions  ?  Have  tbey  in  an^  way  helped  the  cause  of  Christianity  cr  deepened  vital 
religion?  Can  they  be  of  primary  importance,  since  the  traces  of  them  in  Scripture  are 
■o  slight  that  scarcely  any  two  theologians  entirely  agree  about  them  ?  Do  they  tend  to 
bummty  and  charity  and  edification,  or  to  **  vain  word-battlings  "  ? 

s  The  contrast  is  between  plurality  and  unity  ;  the  phrase  *^the  many**  (not  "many," 
as  in  Luther  and  the  E.V.)  does  not  for  a  moment  imply  any  exception  (f.^.,  Enoch,  or 
Elijah).  It  is  merely  due  to  the  fact  that  "all"  may  sometimes  be  "a  few'*  (Aug.). 
"Adamus  et  Christiis,'*  says  Benxel,  "secundum  rationes  contrarias,  conveniunt  in 
TOsitivo,  differunt  in  comparativo.'  See  Bentley,  Sermon  upon  Popery.  0pp.  iii.  244 
ObsOTve  the  parallel  between  the  cp«^  ««rducp«M«,  x^^^^i^  <uc«uMfMh  of  verse  16  and  the 
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iL  The  oondernnation  of  the  noe  to  deaf&  spnui^  from  the  nn^ls  tranflgr^aioii 
of  one  ;  the  eentonce  of  acquittal  was  freely  paMed  in  spite  of  many  transgreasiona. 

iii.  By  the  transgression  of  Adam  hegan  the  reign  of  dsmth  ;  far  more  shall  all 
who  are  receiving  the  superabundance  of  grace  of  the  gift  of  righteousness  reign 
in  life  by  the  One,  Jesus  Chxist.  Bat  with  these  differences  there  is  also  a  parallel 
of  deeper  rsiemblanoe.  One  transgression  (Adam*s  sin),  and  one  sentence  of  con- 
dcmnaiion  on  all;  one  act  of  righieousBeas  (Christ's  death),  and  one  justification 
which  gives  life  to  all;~b3r  the  diaoibedience  of  the  one/  the  many  were  made 
sinners  ;^  by  the  obedience  of  the  one,  the  many  shall  be  made  righteous.'  Thus 
St.  Paul  sti^  the  origin  of  sin  in  this  passage ;  but  however  he  might  have  solved 
the  antinomy  of  its  §mme  necessity  and  individual  origin,  which  he  leaves  unsolved, 
he  would  certainly  have  been  ready  to  say  with  Pseudo-Bamch  that  **  every  one  of 
us  is  the  Adam  to  his  own  souL" 

But  here  once  more  the  question  recnra,  Whftt  then  of  the  Law  P  Is  that 
divine  revelation  to  go  for  nothing  ?  To  that  question  St.  FiiqI  has  already 
given  one  answer  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  :  he  now  gives  another, 
which  tUl  explained  might  well  have  caused  a  abode  To  the  GUtlatiana  he  had 
explained  that  the  ante*  Messianic  period  was  the  Hroeinium  of  the  world,  and 
that  during  this  period  the  Law  was  necessary  as  a  psdagogio  discipline. 
To  the  Romans  he  presenia  a  new  point  of  view,  and  shows  that  the  Law 
was  not  merely  a  corrective  system  thrust  in  between  the  promise  and  its  ful- 
filment,, but  an  essential  factor  in  the  religions  development  of  the  woiid.  It 
appears  in  the  new  aspect  of  a  "  power  of  sin,"  in  order  that  by  creating  the 
^owledge  of  sin  it  may  mediate  between  sin  and  grace.  The  Law,  he  saya» 
came  in  (the  word  he  uses  has  an  almost  diquuraging  souad,^  whidi  profaablj, 
however,  he  did  not  intend)  *^  that  transg^ression  might  multiply.''  A  terrible 
purpose  indeed,  and  one  which  he  subsequently  explained  (chap.  viL):  but 
even  here  he  at  once  hastens  to  add  that  where  aia  multiplied,  grace  snper- 

mjuinrmttMt  MT^Kp^o,  8umm'mk«,  and  Sucmlu^t  of  verss  IS.  The  distiiiciioii  between  these 
words  seems  to  be  as  followi :— 1.  ^ucom^m^i  «Kito  jvst^icaHva,  Ra^Ufertitntngttkat,  the 
act  which  declares  us  just.  2.  at««4Kr«,  the  prooess  of  justifioation.  3.  auMuo^vrq,  the 
condition  of  being  justified.  Bothe  quotes  Arist,  Eth,  Jfie.,  v.  10,  where  iuc^iLfM  is 
defined  as  rh  nwd^yta  tdv  j^Suni^Mtrof .    In  verss  16,  D,  E,  P,  G,  read  ofM^fMrof . 

1  Adam,  ssjs  Luther,  stuck  Ms  tooth,  not  into  an  appU^  but  into  a  itachd^  namely, 
the  Divine  oommand.  Pelagius,  in  his  oommenttfy  on  Bomans  (preserved  in  Augustine's 
works),  renders  hC  Mk  it^iwirov,  "pfr  unvfm  AomtiMifi,  Ewam  I "  Philo*s  views  about  the 
Fall  may  be  seen  in  his  Legg.  AUtg.  ii.  78—106.  He  regards  gkittony  and  lust  as  the 
souroe  of  all  evil,  and  considers  that  all  men  are  bom  in  sin,  i«.,  under  the  dominion  of 
sensuality  U>t  Mundi  Opif,  37 ;  Vit.  Mot,  ilL  675).  **  Ood  made  not  death,  bat  ungodly 
men  with  their  works  csdled  it  to  them  "  (Wisd.  i  1»— 16). 

'  In  vhat  leay  they  were  made  sinners  St.  Paul  nowhere  defines.  There  is  no 
distinctive  Pelagianism,  or  lYaduciamsm,  hers.  To  say  with  Meyer.  **  men  were  plaoed 
in  the  category  <d  sinners  because  they  sinned  in  and  with  Adam  s  fsll,**  is,  as  lAnge 
remarks,  not  exegesis,  but  Augustinian  dogmaties.  St.  Paul  simply  accepted  the  uni> 
vtrsal  fact  of  death  as  a  proof  of  the  universal  faet  of  sin,  and  regards  death  and  sin 
as  beginning  with  Adam.  Besa,  Beagel,  Reuss,  kc^  understand  MTvtfrififVttr  and 
aay<Fw»<«rsrw»  in  aa  imputative  ss— e  ^rtgwdud  as  sumsss  "—which  is  a  defensible 
translation,  and  aMkes  ^  pandlel  met«  oeau>kte. 

»  Vs.  2-20. 


«  V.  aO.  vvMtv^AiOTL  Yulg.  AtfrtalrMPie,  "supervened, **  "csone  hi  besides,'*  of.  i 
OaL  iiL  m    In  QaL  fi.  4  tfie  surreptitious  at^tioB  of  W#«  is  dsrived  from  the  oontezt. 


The  MAion  of  <<  betweMk,** '*  media  IsMfWfV  sahfaigMSsa  est,**  is  bM  in  tiM  word  Hseif. 
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abonnded,  that  as  sin  reigned  in  deatli,  so  also  grace  might  reign  through 
righteousness  into  life  eternal,  by  Jesus  Ohrist  our  Lord.^ 

The  next  chapter  (tL)  is  of  vast  importance  as  stating  an  objection  which 
might  well  be  vegftrded  as  deadlj,  aad  as  showing  us  how  best  to  deal  with  aa 
apparent  paradox.  If  grace  superabounds  oyer  sin,  why  should  we  not  con- 
tinue in  sin  P  After  first  throwing  from  him  the  hateful  inference  with  & 
'*  Perish  the  thought !  '*  he  proceeds  in  this  oh^ter  to  prove,  first  in  a  mystie 
(vL  1 — 15),  and  then  in  a  more  popular  exposition  (15 — ^23),  the  moral  conse- 
quences of  his  doctrine.  In  the  first  Imlf  of  this  chapter  he  uses  ^n» 
met^hor  of  death,  in  the  latter  the  metaphor  of  emancipation^  to  illnstrata 
the  utter  severance  between  the  Christian  and  sin. 

Ideally,  theoretically,  it  should  be  needless  to  tell  the  Christian  not  to  sin ;  he  is 
dead  to  sin ;  the  very  name  ol  "  elect "  or  "  saint  **  excludes  the  entire  conception 
of  sin,  because  the  Christian  is  "  IN  CHRIST.**  Those  two  words  express  the  very 
quintessence  of  aU  that  is  most  distinctive  in  St.  Paul's  theology,  and  yet  they  are 
identical  with  the  leading  conception  of  St.  John,  who  (we  are  asked  to  beueve) 
rails  at  him  in  the  Apocalypse  as  Balaam  and  Jezebel,  a  sham  Jew,  and  a  falso 
apostle!  That  the  two  words  "in  Christ"  sum  up  the  distinctive  secret,  the 
revealed  mystery  of  the  Christian  life,  especially  as  taught  by  St.  Paul  and  by  St, 
John,  will  be  obvious  to  any  thoughtful  reader.  If  this  mystic  union,  to  which 
both  Apcfitles  again  and  agam  recur,  is  expressed  by  St.  Paid  in  the  metaphors  of 
stones  m  a  temple  of  which  Christ  is  the  foundation,'  of  members  of  a  body  of 
whidi  Christ  is  ttie  head,'  St.  John  records,  and  St.  Paul  alludes  to,  the  metaphor  of 
the  branches  and  the  vine,^  and  both  Apostles  without  any  ima&fe  again  and  again 
declare  that  the  Christian  life  is  a  spiritual  life,  a  supernatural  ufe,  and  one  which 
we  can  only  live  by  faith  in,  by  union  with,  by  partaking  of  the  life  of  the  Son  of 
Ood.*    With  both  Apostles  Christ  is  our  life,  and  apart  trom  Him  we  have  no  true- 


Btantly  recurrent  phrases.  We  work  for  Him,  we  live  in  Him,  we  die  in  Him, 
we  rite  with  Him,  we  are  justified  by  Him.  We  are  His  sheep.  His  scholars,  His 
soldiers,  His  servants, 

>  V.  20,  21.  The  old  Protestant  divines  thus  stated  the  uses  of  the  Law :— 1.  ZTnu 
priMttt,  civil  or  political— to  govern  states.  2.  Ut%$  Mectmdua,  oonviotive  or  pedagogic 
— ^to  convince  us  of  sin.  3.  U$tu  Icriiui,  didactic  or  formative — to  p[uide  the  life  of  a 
believer  {Formula  Concordiaey  p.  594).  Dr.  Schaff,  in  his  useful  additions  to  the  trans- 
UUoQ  of  Laiige*s  JSMnont .  points  out  that  these  three  correspond  to  the  Gorman  sentence 
that  the  Law  is  a  ZUgd  (1,  a  restraint) ;  a  Spiegel  (2,  a  mirror) ;  and  a  Biegd  {3,  a  rod). 
The  Law  multiplies  transgressions  hecauso — ^i.  "Nitimur  in  vetitum  semper,  cupimus 
que  negata."  "Ignoti  nmla  eupido."  ii.  "Because  desires  suppressed  tOToiWy  from 
without  increase  in  virulence*'  (St.  Thomas),  iii.  "Because  suppressive  rules  kindle 
anger  against  God  '*  (Luther).  But  the  real  end  of  the  Law  was  not  the  multiplication 
of  transgressions  per  Sf,  but  that  the  nrecipitation  of  sin  might  lead  to  its  expulsion ; 
that  the  culmination  of  sin  might  be  tne  introduction  of  graoe.  "Non  crudehter  hoc 
fecit  Dmm  sad  rationo  medidnae— augebatnr  morbus,  oresdt  malitia,  quaeritur  msdieus, 
et  totum  sanatur  **  (Aug.  in  Ps.  di.). 

«  Eph.  ii  19—22  (IPet.  iL  6 ;  Isa.  xxviii.  16). 

s  Rom.  xii  5)  Sph.  iv.  16 ;  1  Cor.  xii  12,  IB,  27 ;  OoL  L  18. 

*  John zv.  6;  Bmb.  vi.  5;  PhiL  i  IL 

»  2  Cor.  V.  17;  Rom.  vi  8;  GaL  ii  20;  Eph.  iii  6;  Ooi  iu.  3;  John  z.  28;  ziv.  19; 
■v.4>-10;  IJohnv.  dO;li24,  Jto. 

•  Jehniiia7;  v.24;xi.25;sv.20;GaLiiS0;  CoL  iii  4 ;  IJohn  i  1 ;  v.  11,  Aa. 
7  Gai  iii  27  J  Bam.  ^L  U ;  Bpk.  i>.  M ;  Ool  ML  19. 

■2Cor.iiil8. 
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Tho  life  of  the  Christian  being  hid  with  Christ  in  God,  his  death  with  Christ  is 
a  death  to  sin,  his  resurrection  with  Christ  is  a  resurrection  to  life.  The  dipping 
under  tho  waters  of  baptism  is  his  union  with  Christ^s  death ;  his  rising  out  of  the 
waters  of  baptism  is  a  resurrection  with  Christ,  and  the  birth  to  a  new  life.  **  What 
baptism  is  for  the  individual,"  it  has  been  said,  "  Christ's  death  is  for  the  race."  If 
the  Christian  has  become  ooaUtcmt  with  Christ  in  His  death,  he  shall  also  in  BLis 
resurrection.^  The  old  sin-enslayed  humanity  is  crucified  with  Christ,  and  the  new 
man  has  been  justified  from  sin,  because  he  is  dead  to  it,  and  lives  in  Christ.  This 
is  the  ideal,  live  up  to  it.  Dethrone  the  sin  that  would  rule  over  your  frail 
nature.  "  Be  not  ever  presenting  your  members  as  weapons  of  nnriffhteousness, 
but  present  vourselves  once  for  all,*  to  God  as  alive  nx>m  the  dead,  and  your 
members  as  instruments  of  righteousness  to  God.  For  sin  shall  not  lord  it  over 
Tou;  for  ye  are  not  under  the  Law,  but  under  grace."'  Die  to  sin,  die  to 
lust,  die  to  your  old  vulgar,  enslaved,  oorrupted  self,  die  to  the  impulses 
of  animal  passion,  and  the  self-assertion  of  worldly  desire;  for  Christ  too  died, 
and  you  are  one  with  him  in  death,  that  you  may  be  one  in  life.  But 
these  words,  again,  raise  the  ghost  of  the  old  objection.  **  Shall  we  then  »m, 
since  we  are  not  under  the  Law,  but  under  grace  r*  and  this  objection  St.  Paul 
again  refutes  by  the  same  ar^piment,  clothed  in  a  more  obvious  and  less  mystic 
illustration,  in  which  he  amplifies  the  proverb  of  Jesus,  *'Ye  cannot  serve  two 
masters."  A  man  must  either  be  a  slave  of  sin  unto  death,  or  of  obedience  unto 
righteousness.^  Thank  Gkxl,  from  that  old  past  slavery  of  sin  you  were  freed,  when 
you  submitted  to  the  form  of  doctrine  to  which  you  were  handed  over  by  God's 
providence ;  and  then — if  in  condescension  to  your  himian  weakness  I  may  use  an 
imperfect  expression — you  were  enslaved  to  righteousness.'  The  fruit  of  that 
former  slavery  was  shame  and  misery ;  its  end  was  death.  This  new  enslavement 
to  God  is  perfect  freedom ;  its  fruit  is  sanctification,  its  end  eternal  life.  **  For  the 
wages  of  sin  is  death ;  but  the  free  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord.'" 

ir.  At  this  point  of  his  argnment  the  Apostle  felt  it  imperatiYe  to  de- 
fine more  clearly,  and  establish  more  decisively,  his  view  as  to  the  position  of 
the  Law  in  the  scheme  of  salvation.  Apart  from  his  discussion  of  this  question 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  he  has  already,  in  this  Epistle,  made  three  inci- 
dental remarks  on  the  subject,  which  might  well  horrify  those  Jews  and 
Jewish  Christians  who  were  nnfamiliar  with  his  views.    He  has  said— 

1.  That  "  by  the  works  of  the  Law  shall  no  flesh  be  justified  before  (}od : 
for  by  the  Law  is  the  fall  knowledge  of  sin  "  (iii.  20). 

2.  That  "the  Law  came  in  as  an  addition  tJiat  transgression  might 
abound"  (v.  20). 

3.  That  the  Christian  "  is  not  under  the  Law,  bat  onder  graoe."  and  that 
iherefort  sin  is  not  to  lord  it  over  him  (vi  14). 

1  vi  5,  9^ii^vrou    The  Yulg.  ^* eompUmtaJbi^'  is  too  itrong.    It  is  from  ^^  not  4vr«^. 

'  vi  13,  irapiOT^MTt  .  .  .  woMtfT^viatr*.  In  the  New  Testament  5rAa  is  always  ''we^ns.** 
Cf.  Rom.  3dii.  12:  2  Cor.  vi  7. 

»  vi  1—15. 

4  vi  16.  The  phrase  "a  slave  of  obedience **  is  strange.  Perhaps  he  used  4m«o£t 
instead  of  euMiooi^,  because  of  the  two  senses  of  the  word,  "righteousneM**  and  "  justi- 
flcation." 

*  vi  18,  "EaovXiiVc.  "Deo  servire  vera  libertas  est"  (Aug.).  "Whose  mrviee  is 
perfect  freedom."  *Kv9pAinvw  ktym  —Calvin,  following  Origen  and  Chrysostom,  rsnders 
ihii  clause.  "  I  require  nothing  which  your  fleshly  weakness  oould  not  do.** 

•  vi  15—28. 
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Such  statements  as  these,  if  left  unsupported  and  unexplained,  miglit  well 
turn  every  Jewish  reader  from  respectful  inquiry  into  incredulous  disgust ; 
and  he  theref<ne  proceeds  to  the  difficult  task  of  justifying  his  views. 

The  task  was  difficult  because  he  has  to  prove  soriptnrally  and  dialeetically 
the  truths  at  which  he  had  arrived  by  a  wholly  different  method.  The  central 
point  of  his  own*  conviction  was  that  which  runs  through  the  I^istle  to  the 
Qfldatians,^  that  if  salvation  was  to  be  eanied  by  "  daing**-^  the  Law  was 
sufficieni  for  justification— then  Ghrisf  s  death  was  needless  and  vain.  If  he 
were  right  in  his  absolute  conviction  that  only  by  faith  in  the  blood  of  Ohrist 
are  we  aoooonted  righteous  before  Qod,  then  clearly  the  Law  stood  condemned 
of  incapacity  to  produce  this  result.  Now  by  the  Law  St.  Paul  meant  the 
whole  Mosaie  Law,  and  there  is  not  in  him  a  single  tmee  of  any  distinction 
between  the  degfree  of  sacredness  in  the  cevanoBial  and  the  moral  portion  of 
it.  If  tiiere  had  been,  he  might  perhaps  have  adopted  the  luminous  principle 
«l  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  shown  that  the  Law  tra» 
only  abrogated  by  the  completeness  of  its  fulfilment ;  that  its  inefficiency  only 
proves  its  typcal  chamcter;  and  that  the  type  disappeared  in  the  fulness  of 
tiie  antitype,  as  a  star  is  lost  in  the  brightness  of  the  sun.  This  method  of 
aD^gory  was  by  no  means  unfamiliar  to  St.  Panl;  he  not  only  adt^ts  it 
freely,^  but  must  have  learnt  it  as  no  small  element  of  his  Babbinie  tEaining 
in  the  school  of  GamalieK  But,  on  the  one  hand,  this  attribution  of  a  spiritual 
depth  and  mystery  to  every  part  of  the  ceremonial  Law  would  have  only 
tended  to  its  glorification  in  the  minds  of  Judaisms  who  had  not  yet  learnt 
its  abrogation ;  and,  on  the  other  hand*  it  was  not  in  this  way  that  the  relation 
of  the  Law  to  the  Gospel  had  specially  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  Paul. 
The  typical  relation  of  the  one  to  the  other  was  real,  and  to  dwell  upon  it 
would,  no  doubt,  have  made  St  PMd's  arguments  ''  less  almipt  and  less  op- 
pressive to  the  consoionsness  of  the  Jews; "'  but  it  would  also  have  made 
them  less  effoctive  for  the  emaadpation  of  the  Church  and  the  world*  The 
Law  must  be  deposed,  as  it  were,  from  its  hmg  primacy  in  the  mlnda  of 
the  Jews,  into  that  negative,  snjq^msBtary,  secondary,  inefficient  position 
which  alone  belonged  to  it,  before  it  could  with  any  prudence  be  rein* 
stalled  into  a  position  of  reflected  honour.  It  had  only  a  subordinate,  pro- 
visional importance;  it  was  only  introduoed  per  ooculent.  Its  olQ'ect  was 
pffidagogic,  not  final.  St.  Paul's  reasoning  might  inflict  pain,  but  the  pain 
which  he  iufficted  was  necessary  and  healing;  and  it  was  well  for  the  Jews 
and  for  the  world  that,  while  he  strove  to  make  his  arguments  accex^table 
by  stating  them  in  a  tone  as  conciliatory  as  possible,  he  did  not  strive  to 
break  the  shock  of  them  by  any  unfaithful  weakening  of  their  intrinsic 
force. 

i.  His  first  statement  had  been  that  the  Law  oould  not  justify.^    Thai 

»  Gal.  ii.  21 ;  iiL  21. 

2  The  muzsled  ox,  1  Car.  is.  9 ;  Sarah  and  Hagar,  Gal.  It.  24 ;  the  evanesoence  of  the 
light  on  the  face  of  Moies>  2  Cor.  iii  7—13 ;  the  following  rock,  1  Cor.  x.  4 ;  the  cloud 
aad  tea.  1  Cor.  z.  1,  2. 

»  Pfleiderer,  Pavlinitmui,  i.  78^  E»  T«  <  Bom.  iiL  20. 
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it  could  not  justify  he  saw  at  once,  booanae  had  it  been  adequate  to  do  so^ 
then  the  death  of  Christ  wonld  have  been  aaperdnons.  But  why  was  itr 
that  the  Law  was  thus  ineffioadons?  8i  Paul  rather  indieates  than  dearljr 
states  the  reason  in  the  next  ehapier  (viiL).  It  is  because  the  Law,  as  re- 
gards its  form,  is  external ;  it  is  a  oommand  iram  without ;  it  is  a  letter 
which  denounces  sentence  el  death  on  its  Tiolators ;  ^  it  has  no  syinpsthj' 
wherewith  to  touch  the  heart ;  it  has  no  power  idierel^  to  sway  the  wilL 
*'  Spritual "  in  one  sense  it  is,  because  it  is  "  holy,  just,  Mid  good ;  **  but  it  is 
in  no  sense  a  "quickening  spirit,"  and  therefore  can  impart  no  life.  And' 
why  P  Simply  because  it  is  met,  opposed,  defeated  by  a  strong  eouater* 
principle  of  man's  being — the  dombiion  of  sin  in  the  flesh.  It  was  **  weak 
through  the  fleeh  *'— ^that  is,  through  the  sensuous  principle  which  dominates 
the  whole  man  in  body  and  soul.^  In  the  human  spirit,  Paul  pevoeiTed 
a  moral  spontan^ty  to  good;  in  the  flesh,  a  moral  spontaaeiiy  to  oTil; 
and  from  these  differint  elements  results  **  iJie  dualism  of  antagoidstier 
moral  principles."'  Man's  natund  self  •will  insists  the  Dirine  determina- 
tion ;  the  subjective  will  is  too  strong  for  the  objeotxve  command.  Svck 
if  man  could  obey  a  part  of  the  Law  he  could  not  be  justified,  becamse  the 
Law  laid  a  curse  on  him  who  did  not  meet  aU  its  requirements,  which  the 
moral  eonsdoosness  know  tiukt  it  could  not  do.^ 

ii.  But  St.  Paul's  second  proposition — that  the  Law  multiplied  trans* 
gressions^ — sounded  almost  terribly  offensiye.  ''fHie  Law,"  he  had  already^ 
said  in  the  Galataans,  was  added  Qntil  the  coining  of  the  promised  seed, 
"for  the  sake  of  transgressions.'*  *  To  interpret  this  as  meaning  "  a  se^s^mmr^ 
against  transgressions  " — ^though  from  another  point  of  riew,  and  in  anotiier 
order  oi  relations,  tMs  might  be  true  ^ — ^is  in  ikoM  place  an  absurdity,  because 
St.  Paul  is  proving  the  inability  of  the  Law  to  perform  this  function  at  all 
effectually.  It  would,  moreover,  entirely  contradict  what  he  says — ^namdy, 
that  the  object  of  the  Law  was  the  muUiplieaHon  of  transgressions.  Apai« 
from  the  Law,  there  may  indeed  be  **  sin "  (o^uopr/a),  although,  not  being 
brought  into  the  light  of  self-conseioitsnees,  man  is  not  aware  of  it  (Bom.  t. 
18 ;  vii  7) ;  but  he  has  already  told  us  that  there  is  not  **  tmnsgression  '* 
(iv.  15),  and  there  is  not  "  imputation  "  (v.  IS),  and  man  lives  in  a  state  of 
relative  innocence,  littie  pained  by  the  ez»tenoe  of  objective  evil.'    It  was^ 

1  2  Cor.  iii.  6. 

s  The  <rip(  is  not  only  the  mateml  body,  bat  an  aotinB  inherent  jnindpte,  wUek 
iaflnenoee  not  only  the  ^x^i  o'  natusel  life,  but  even  the  m»v$  or  humim  epuit  (Banir». 
Paul.  iL  140). 

s  GaL  v.  17 ;  Pfleiderer,  L  54.  1V>  this  writer  I  am  mnofa  indebted,  as  well  as  to* 
Baor  and  Renaa,  among  many  others,  for  my  viewe  of  Pauline  tiieology.  I  must  content- 
m^lf  with  this  Urgfi  general  acknowledgment,  because  they  write  from  a  standpoint 
widely  different  from  my  own,  and  because  I  find  in  the  pages  of  all  three  writers  very 
mneh  with  which  I  entirely  disagree. 

*  GaL  iii  10 ;  James  ii  10.  *  Rom.  v.  20. 

',Gal.  iii.  19,  x^^  wapafi^jnuv  vpovrr^. 

7  The  \tsu8  primus  or  polUient  of  the  Law — r.  supra,  p.  470.  It  is  a  safeguard 
figiihiei'iicts  which,  when  the  law  is  uttered,  become  trancgressions. 

^  To  be  '*  naked  and  not  ashamed  **  is,  in  the  &nt  instance,  the  prerogative  of  faiaa-: 
oenoe ;  but  it  beoemea  nltinately  the  culmination  of  gnilt. 
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therefore,  St.  Paul's  painful  aud  diffieolt  task  to  sever  the  Law  finallj  from 
all  direei  eosmexion  with  salvation,  by  showing  that,  theologically  eonsidered—* 
and  this  was  the  point  which  to  the  Jew  womld  sound  so  paradoxical  and  so 
woimding — Ood  had  expressly  designed  it,  not  t&r  the  preventioin  of  sm,  and 
the  effecting  of  righteoasness,  bat  for  tibe  imcreate  ofain,  and  the  worhmg  of 
wraiK^  It  malHplied  sin,  because,  hf  a  psydiologioal  fact,  which  we  cannot 
explain,  but  which  St.  Paul  here  eshiUta  with  marrelloos  insight  into  human 
nature,  the  very  existence  of  a  commandment  acts  as  an  incitement  to  its 
yiohition  ("  Permissum  fit  vile  nefas  '*) ;  and  it  worked  wrath  by  forcing  all 
ma  into  prominent  self-oonsciousness,^  and  thus  making  it  ihe  source  of  acute 
misery;  by  bringing  home  to  the  consoisAce  that  sense  ci  guilt  ninoh  is  the 
leeHng  of  disharmony  with  Gt>d ;  by  darkemng  life  with  the  shadows  of  dread 
and  self-costen^t ;  hy  creating  the  sense  of  moral  death,  and  by  giving  to 
phymcal  death  its  deadliest  sting.^ 

ill*  The  third  pv(^»osition — ^that  "we  are  not  under  the  Law,  but  under 
grace"* — has  been  already  snfKeiently  IBustrated;  and  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  object  of  St.  Paul  throughout  has  been  to  show  that  the  true 
theolog^l  position  of  i^e  Law — ^  true  position,  that  is,  in  the  Divine 
oeconomy  of  salvation^is  to  come  in  betwe«i  sin  and  grace,  to  be  an  impulse 
ra  the  process  of  salvation,  fie  has  already  shown  this,  historically  and  exe- 
getiei^,  in  the  fifth  chapter,  as  abo  in  Gal.  iii.,  by  insBsting  en  the  itttk  thai 
the  Law,  as  a  supplementary  ordinanoe,^  cannot  disannul  a  free  promise  which 
was  prior  to  it  by  490  years,  and  wluoh  bad  been  sanctioned  by  aa  oath.  The 
Law,  i^n,  shows  (1)  the  impossibility  of  any  (f^ier  way  of  obtaiaiag  the  ful- 
filment of  the  promise,  exc^  thatt  el  free  &T0ur ;  and  (2)  ^  impossibiHty 
of  regM^g  this  promise  as  a  dM  (A^^OanfM)  when  it  was  a  fvee  gift.  In 
ttas  poiiit  of  view  the  Low  fulfils  the  function  of  driving  mam  to  seek  tAiat 
justificatioB  which  is  possible  by  fsith  alone.  Objeatwebf  and  historically, 
therefore,  the  history  of  man  may  be  regarded  in  four  pha^s — Sin,  Promise, 
Law,  Grace — ^Adam,  Abraham,  Moses,  Ohrist ;  eubjeeUvdy  and  individually, 
i^so  in  lour  phases — relative  inaocence,  awakened  eonsdousnees,  imputable 
transgression,  free  justification.  The  one  is  the  Divine,  the  other  is  the 
human  side  oi  one  and  the  8am#  process ;  and  both  find  their  illustration, 
though  each  independently  of  the  other,  in  the  theology  of  St.  PmiL^ 

1  Pfleiderer,  L  8L  *'  Whoever  separateB  hinuself  from  the  words  of  the  Law  Is  con- 
inmed  by  fire"  [Babha  Bathra,  f.  79,  1). 

3  "The  strength  of  sin  is  the  Law''  (1  Cor.  xv.  56),  because  it  is  what  it  is  essentially 
through  man's  ooosdoasness  of  it.  it  strengthens  the  perception  of  sin,  and  weakens  the 
consciousness  of  any  power  in  the  win  to  resist  It. 

"  And  therefore  Law  was  given  them  to  evince 
Their  natanil  prooi4y,  by  stirnng  up 
Sin  agaiust  Law  to  Hght ;  that  when  they  see 
Law  con  discover  sin,  but  not  remove. 
Save  by  those  shadowy  expiations  wealc. 
The  blood  of  bulls  and  goats,  they  may  ooncludo 
Borne  blood  mors  precious  must  be  paid  for  man."— Milton,  P.L.jX\.  S85. 

The  last  three  lines  express  the  argument  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

»  Rom.  iv.  15 ;  viL  10-13.  *  Bom.  vi  14.  »  Oal.  ill 

•  Bom.  v.,  vii.,  xL ;  QaL  iii.,  iv. 
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And  if  it  be  aaseried,  hj  way  of  modem  objeetioii  to  this  tiieology,  and  to 
8t.  Paul's  methods  of  argoment  and  exegeaia,  that  they  suggest  mnltitiidea  of 
difficulties;  thai  they  pour  new  wine  into  old  wine-akins,  which  burst  under 
its  fermentation ;  that  they  inrolTe  a  mysticiang  idealisation  of  1,500  years  of 
history  and  of  the  plain  literal  intention  of  large  portions  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  Scriptures ;  that  Moses  would  have  been  as  horrified  to  ba 
told  by  St.  Paul  that  the  object  of  his  Law  was  only  to  multiply  transgres- 
tton,  and  intensify  the  felt  heinonsness  of  sin,  as  he  is  said  to  hare  been  whoi 
In  vision  he  saw  Babbi  Akhibha  imputing  to  him  a  thousand  rules  which  ha 
had  nerer  sanctioned;  that  the  Law  was  obviously  given  with  the  intention 
that  it  should  be  obeyed,  not  with  the  intention  thai  it  should  be  broken ;  thai 
St.  Paul  himself  has  spoken  in  this  very  Epistle  of  *'  doers  of  the  Law  being 
justified,"  and  of  "  works  of  the  Law,"  and  of  **  working  good«"  and  of  a 
recompense  for  it,^  and  of  "reaping  what  we  have  sown;"'  thai  he  has  in 
every  one  of  his  EpisUes  urged  the  necessity  of  moral  duties,  not  as  an 
inevUabU  resuU  of  that  union  with  Christ  whidi  is  the  Christian's  life,  but  as 
things  after  which  Christians  should  ^rive,  and  for  the  fulfilment  of  wfaidi 
they  should  train  themselves  with  severe  effort;'  and  that  in  his  Paatond 
Epistles  these  moral  considerations,  as  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Peter  and 
St  James,  seem  to  have  come  into  the  foreground,^  while  the  high  theological 
verities  seem  to  have  melted  farther  into  the  distance — if  these  objections  be 
urged,  as  they  often  have  been  urged,  the  answers  to  them  are  Hkewisa  mani- 
fold. We  have  not  the  smallest  temptation  to  ignore  the  difficulties,  though 
it  vrould  be  easy  by  separate  examination  to  show  that  to  state  them  thus  ia  to 
shift  their  true  perspective.  As  regards  Si  Paul's  style  of  argument^  those 
who  see  in  it  a  falsification  of  Scripture,  a  treacherous  dealing  with  the  Word 
of  God,  which  Si  Paul  expressly  repudiates,^  should  consider  whether  they 
too  may  not  be  intellectually  darkened  by  suspicions  narrowness  and  ignorant 
prepossessions.^  St.  Paul  regarded  the  Scripture  as  the  irrefragable  Word  of 
God,  and  yet,  even  when  he  seems  to  be  attaching  to  mere  words  and  sounds 
a  "  talismanic  value,"  he  never  allows  the  letter  of  Scripture  to  bedoud  the 
illumination  (fmrur/ds)  of  spiritual  enlightenmeni^  Even  when  he  seemed  to 
have  the  whole  Pentateuch  against  him,  he  nevor  suffered  the  outward  expKa- 
sion  to  enthral  the  emancipated  idea.  He  knew  well  that  one  word  of  God 
cannot  contradict  another,  and  his  allegorising  and  spiritualising  methods — 
(which,  in  one  form  or  other,  are  absolutely  essential,  since  the  Iaw  speaks  in 
the  tongfue  of  the  sons  of  men,  and  human  language  is  at  the  best  but  an 
Asymptote  to  thought) — are  not  made  the  vehicle  of  mechanical  inference  or 
individual  caprice,  but  are  used  in  support  of  formative  truths,  of  fruitful 
ideas,  of  spiritual  convictions,  of  direct  revelations,  which  are  as  the  Eternal 

1  Bom.  ii  6—13 ;  iv.  4.  2  q^  ri.  7 ;  2  Thesa.  iu.  13 ;  1  Cor.  xr.  58. 

»  1  Cor.  ix.  25-27;  PhiL  iii  14. 

4  Mio.  ri.  12;  1  Tim.  iv.  7,  8;  ii  3;  Tit.  iii  8;  iL  14;  2  Pet.  i.  10,  U ;  Janat  a 
17,24. 

*  2  Cor.  ii  17,  ov'  mtunikivwus ;  2  Cor.  iv.  2,  iinii  ftoXoOyrev . 

•  2  Cor.  iv.  1-7.  7  2  Cor.  iv.  4. 
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^^emple,  l^nflt  witlun  the  tMnpomy  seftffoldmg  of  abrogated  dispensaiioiui. 
In  this  way  of  dei^ing  witii  Soriptore  he  was  indeed  regarded  as  a  blasq^hemer 
by  a  Fharieaiem  which  waa  at  oaoe  vneAligliteiied  and  mdoTing ;  bat  he  was  a 
^direct  successor  of  the  Pn^hets,  who  dealt  in  a  spirit  of  sacred  independence 
>wi^  earlier  revelations,^  and  with  their  mantle  he  had  oaoght  a  donUe  portion 
of  their  spirit.  He  felt  that  the  tmths  his  opponents  chameterised  as  **  teme- 
fities*'  and  "  b]aeq»hemies''  were  as  holy  as  the  Trisa^^a  of  the  Seraphim; 
that  his  "apostasy  ttom  Moses" ^  was  dae  to  a  reverence  for  him  far  deeper 
than  that  of  his  npliidders,  and  that  tiiere  was  an  immemorial,  nay,  even  an 
eternal  validity,  in  the  most  extreme  of  Ids  asserted  innovations. 

And  as  for  iq^rmit  oontradietionB,  St.  Panl,  like  all  great  thinkers,  was 
very  careless  of  them.  It  is  even  denbtfnl  whether  they  were  distinctly  pre« 
sent  to  his  mind.  He  knew  that  the  predestinations  of  the  Infinite  cannot  bQ 
thrust  away — as  thongh  they  were  ponderable  dust  isnmed  in  the  Columbaria 
—in  Uie  systems  of  the  finite.  He  knew  that  in  Divine  as  well  as  in  hnmah 
truths  there  are  certain  anHnom/ka,  irreconcilable  by  the  mere  understanding; 
imd  yet  perfectly  ci^ble  of  being  fosed  into  nnily  by  the  divinely  enlightened 
reason,  or,  as  he  would  have  phrased  it,  by  tiie  spirit  of  man  which  has  been 
mystically  nnited  with  the  Spirit  of  Ohrist.  As  a  scheme,  as  a  system,  as  a 
theory  of  salvation — ^abstractly  oonndered,  ideally  treated— he  knew  t^t  his 
fine  ^  arg^ument  was  true,  and  that  his  exposition  of  Hie  Divine  purpose  was 
irrefragable,  because  he  knew  tiiat  he  had  received  it  neither  from  man,  noi* 
by  any  msn,^  but  by  the  will  of  Gk>d.  But  there  is  a  difference  between  tli« 
ideal  and  the  actnal-^between  the  same  truths  regarded  in  their  theologiciJ 
bearing  as  parts  of  one  vast  philosophy  of  the  plan  of  salvation,  and  stated  hi 
everyday  language  in  their  immediate  bearing  upon  the  common  facts  of  lif^ 
In  the  language  of  strict  and  accurate  theology,  to  ti^  of  Uie  "merit**  lii 
works,  and  the  "  reward  "  of  works,  or  even  the  possibility  of  "good"*  Works, 
was  erroneous ;  but  yet— without  any  of  such  Protestant  after^thoughts  as 
that  these  works  are  the  fruits  of  unconscious  faith,  or  that  without  this  faith 
they  cannot  in  any  sense  be  good,  and  without  dreaming  of  any  collision  irith 
Vhat  he  says  elsewhere,  and  untroubled  by  any  attempt  to  reoondle  his  state- 
ments with  the  doctrine  of  original  sin— he  could  and  did  talk  quite  freely 
about  "  Qeniiles  doing  by  noHtre  the  things  of  the  Law,''  and  says  that  ^  the 
doer  of  the  Law  shall  be  justified/'  and  that  Qod  will  render  to  every  man 
aecording  io  hii  works,^  St.  Ftol  would  probably  have  treated  with  contempt  j 
as  a  mere  carping  criticism,  which  allowed  no  room  for  common  sense  in  dealing 

>  Jer.  zxxi  29.  Eb^  zriii  2;  zx.  25,  "Wherefore  I  gave  them  abo statutes  thaii 
were  not  good,  andiudgmenti  wherel^  they  should  not  live.**  Hoe.  vi.  6,  "I  desired 
meivr  and  not  sacrifice ;  and  the  knowledge  of  God  more  than  burnt  offering."  Jer.  fit- 
92,  2&,  "I  spake  not  nnto  your  fatiiers  oonoeminff  burnt  offerings  or  saorifloes,  but  this 
thing  commanded  I  them,  saying,  Obey  my  voioe. 

«  Acts  »d.  21,  "  They  have  been  indoctrinated  with  the  view  that  you  teach  apostasy 
from  Moses." 
"    *  OaL  i.  1,  o^  An^  Ai4pAwmr,ffCiiBt*i»$pmww. 

<  Rom.  iL  13, 14 ;  xiv.  10.  See,  too,  2  Cor.  v.  10 ;  Gal.  vi.  7 ;  Eph.  vi  8 ;  CoL  iiL 
8^ '2ft. 
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witk  tlie  imths  of  levelatioB*  any  Atiempi  to  show  ik«t  m  011^ 
both  o&  tiiis  and  <m  oilier  fliibJ6ot»— be  ftj^fiaftn  to  oeiitnMUet  himBsAt^  Ha 
would  very  biiefly,  and  irii&  proi£o«Bd  mdiffesanea,  b*ve  eoateated  bixAself 
with  Mying  that  bis  mnarks  in  tiieae  paaaagea  am  not  mpari  imaieriaJ  Ha 
isnoitheres^eakiBgarthiiikixigajtallaf  tho  deetrine  o£  redamptloiL  He  is 
there  talki^  about  "  the  joatifioation  of  the  Law,"  whieh  is  a  yerj  differont 
thing  from  "  the  jas^ifioaiion  by  faith."  He  is  there  asiag  general  knga^go, 
altogether  irrespediye  of  the  Gbspd.  Protestant  oommentators  with  all  their 
ekboraie  and  varying  theozias— thai  in  tiuse  works  fsii^  k  indnded  as  the 
highest  work;S  ti^t  tiny  im  pedeoted  ia  fiuih;«  thttb  '< wiorks  wiU  be  addnoed 
in  the  day  of  judgment,  not  as  meriting  salvaiioB*  bat  as  proofs  and  resalts  of 
faith  i"^  thai '' theimpetfeet  wodksof  tiieainotified  will  be  rewarded,  not  on  the 
gioondof  theLaw,biitontiiegrouHlelgfaoB;"^  that  he  was  mentally  refer- 
ring to  a  "  prereaient  graee  "  oirer  the  Gentile  world,  aad  so  on— «re  doubtless 
dogmatically  Hght,  bat  thay  ace  far  move  anzioos  to  save  Si.  Faol'a  orthodoxy 
and  eonsisteney  Omn  he  would  haflre  been  hjmsfllf.  It  is  at  laaai  doabtf ui 
whether  each  oonsideratians  weie  oonaoiottsly  pveettit  to  his  mind.  He  wonld 
have  held  it  enengh  io  reply  that,  ih  these  passages,  ho  was  only  applying 
the  current  langasge  of  mortJity  to  the  coiacrete  relatioBB  of  actual  life^^  and 
that  "  the  doctrine  of  jnstificatian  cannot  oonfliet  with  the  doetrine  of  Good's 
righteonsness  by  virtue  of  which  He  will  reward  every  man  according  to  his 
works."®  When  St.  Paul  was  using  the  langoage  of  accurate  theology,  he 
would  have  shown  the  nullity  of  righteoosnesa  by  works.  But,  in  any  case* 
he  would  have  thought  far  m<ure  highly  of  the  poasibility.  of  such  righteous- 
ness  than  of  the  righteousness  of  dogmatic  orthodoxy,  or  the  righteousneas  of 
the  letter ;  the  righteousness  of  the  jealous  heresy-hunter,  or  the  righteousness 
of  the  religious  partisan.^ 

Lastdy,  it  will  be  seen  how  little  St.  Paul  is  troubled  by  the  apparent  para- 
doxes which  result  from  the  doctrines  which  he  enforoes.  By  those  who 
manipulated  troth  to  suit  their  own  parties  and  pu]^osea ;  by  those  who  huck- 
stered the  Word  of  Life ;  by  those  who  pushed  truUis  into  extravagant  infer* 
enees,  and  then  condemned  them  on  the  ground  of  their  possible  misapplicatioii 
— ^his  doctrines  were  denounced  as  **  dangerous ;"  and  we  know  as  a  fact  that» 
even  in  his  own  lifetime^  what  he  taught  was  made  a  handle  for  evil  doctrine,^^ 
and  was  subjected  to  perilous  perversions.^  When  such  arguments  as  these 
were  urged  against  him,  Si  Paul  tnated  then  with  entire  disdain.    Truth 

1  For  these  antinomies,  which  exist  in  tbeolo£|r  as  they  exist  in  nature,  and  are  com- 
^mentiuy  troths  of  which  the  harmony  is  to  be  iound  in  the  Infinite,  eee  Bxonrsus  XXI. 

'  "Haeo  deseriptio  jnstitiae  legis,  quae  nihil  impedit  alia  dicta  de  justttta  fidei** 
(Melanethon  in  Bom.  ii.  13).  He  is  here  "  laying  down  ilioee  general  priaoinlos  of  justioe. 
aooQording  to  which,  irrespeotiTe  of  the  Gospel,  all  men  are  to  be  judged  '*  (Hodge  <m 
Bom.  ii.  6). 

s  limbotoh.  <  liuthardt.  >  Gerhard.  «  Stuart. 

7  Baur,  y.  Test,  ThecH,  181 ;  Pfleiderer,  L  78.  *  Lange  on  Bom.  il  6—10. 

*  Lehrgerechtigkeit ;  Buchstabende  Echtigkeit,  Negationsgexeehtigkeit,  Parteigerech* 
iig^eit  (Luige,  vbitapra), 

ll^Bom.hi.8.  >^  2  Pet.  iii.  16,  irrpe^ovcrur    .    .    .    rpbt  t^v  idtov  o^tmt  asv^JUtHK 
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iaahj  be  wrested,  trxdh  may  be  distoHed,  truth  may  be  made  an  iiMtnimeut  of 
eelf-destmction — ^bat  tmi^  is  truth,  and  can  take  oare  of  itself,  and  needs  no 
**  lying  for  God"  to  serre  as  its  battresst^  The  doetrine  of  free  giaoe  might 
be,  and  was,  quoted  in  the  oanse  of  antutomianism,  and  degfaded  into  a  josti- 
fication  of  sensuality.  The  predominanoe  ol  graee  over  sin  was  twisted  into  a 
reason  for  doing  evil  that  good  might  oome.  The  hope  €d  future  f oigiveness 
WIS  pleaded  as  a  ground  fbr  confaitting  in  sin.  Well,  let  it  be  sa  The  ocean 
of  truth  did  not  cease  to  be  an  ooean  because  here  and  there  a  muddy  river  of 
error  flowed  stealthily  in  its  tides.  In  answer  to  the  moral  perversity  which 
abused  truth  into  an  occasion  of  wickedness,  St.  Paul  thought  it  sufficient  to 
appeal  to  the  right  feeling  of  mankind.  If  a  maa  chooses  to  pervert  a  Divine 
«nd  gpradous  doctrine  into  a  "  dangerous  downfall/*  he  does  so  at  his  own 
peril.  Evil  inferences  St.  Paul  merely  repudiates  with  a  "  Qod  forbid !  *'^ — of 
malignant  misinterpreters  he  tfaoc^t  it  enough  to  siqr  that  "  their  oondemna^ 
tion  was  just ! "' 

After  these  preliminary  oonsiderstioiis  we  are  in  a  position  to  proceed 
vninterruptedly  widi  our  sketch  of  the  Epiatie»  since  we  an  now  In  possessiim 
of  its  main  conceptions.  Prooeeiing  then  to  a  further  expansion  of  his 
liewB  respecting  the  Law,  and  speaking  (chap,  vii.)  to  those  who  know  it, 
the  Apostle  further  enforces  the  meta^ior  that  the  Christian  is  dead  to  his 
past  moral  condition,  and  has  arisen  to  a  new  one.  A  woman  whose 
husband  is  dead  is  free  to  marry  again;  we  are  dead  to  the  Law,  and 
are  therefore  free  to  be  united  to  Ohrist.  Obviously  tiie  mere  passing 
mustration  must  not  be  pressed,  because  if  used  as  more  than  an  illustration 
it  is  doubly  incomplete — ^incomplete  beeause  the  word  "  dead "  is  here  used 
in  two  quite  dilEerent  senses;  and  because,  to  make  the  analogy  at  all 
perfect,  the  Law  ought  to  have  died  to  us»  and  not  we  to  the  Law.  But 
^.  Paul  merely  makes  a  cursory  use  oi  the  illustration  to  indicate  that  the 
new  life  of  the  Christian  involves  totally  new  relatton^iips;^  that  death 
naturally  ends  aU  legal  obligations;  and  that  our  connexion  with  the  risen 
Ohrist  is  so  dose  that  it  may  be  compared  to  a  conjugal  union.  Hence  our 
whole  past  condition,  alike  in  its  character  and  its  results,  is  changed,  and  a 
new  Law  has  risen  from  the  dead  with  our  new  Kfe — a  Law  wlueh  we 
must  serve  in  the  newness  of  the  spirit,  not  in  the  oldness  of  the  letter. 
He  who  is  dead  to  sin  is  dead  to  the  Law,  because  the  Law  can  only 
reign  so  long  as  sin  reigns,  and  because  Christ  in  His  crucified  body  has 
destroyed  the  body  of  sin.* 

But  St.  Paul  is  conscious  that  in  more  than  one  passage  he  has  placed  the 
Law  and  Sin  in  a  juxtaposition  which  would  well  cause  the  very  deepest 

»  Job  xiii  7,  8. 

»  Bom.  ia.  4,  6, 31 ;  vi  2, 15;  vii  7,  &c. ;  GaL  ii.  17;  iiL  21;  vL  14;  1  Cor.  vL  15. 

»  Koro.  iii.  a  <  2  Cor.  xi.  2;  Eph.  v.  25. 

*  viL  1 — 6.  The  very  hanhness  of  the  ootutruotioii  int»$<u>6¥rt%  hf  4  ("  by  dying  to 
that  in  whioh  we  were  held  fast ")  seema  to  make  it  more  probable  than  the  rw  Battdrw  of 
X>,  £,  F,  G.    The  E.V.  renders  iiro$a96vnt,  the  unsupported  conjecture  of  Beaa,  or 
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offence.  To  show  his  ineaiiiiig  he  entera  on  a  pdjcholpgieal  study,  of  which 
the  extreme  valae  has  alwajs  been  looognised  «itarolj  i^ari  from  its  place 
in  the  scheme  of  theology.  Here  he  writes  as  it  were  with  his  reiy  haarf  a 
blood ;  he  dips  His  pen  in  his  insioei  experience.  He  is  mot  here  dealing 
with  the  ideal  or  the  abstract,  bat  with  the  sternest  ^usts  of  actual  daify 
life.  There  haye  been  endless  discussions  as  to  whether  he  is  speaking  of 
himself  or  of  others ;  whether  he  has  in  view  the  rogpenerate  or  the  nnre- 
generate  man.  Let  even  good  men  look  into  their  own  hearts  and  answer. 
Ideally,  the  Christian  is  absolntely  one  with  Christ,  and  dead  to  sin;  ia 
reality,  as  again  and  again  St.  Panl  implios  e?en  of  himself,  his  life  is  a 
warfare  in  which  there  is  no  discharge.  There  is  an  Adam  and  a  Christ 
in  each  of  ns.  **The  angel  has  ns  by  tlie  hand,  and  the  serpent  by  the 
heart.''  The  old  Adam  is  too  strong  for  young  Melancthon.^  Here,  ihon, 
he  explains,  from  a  knowledge  of  his  own  heart,  confirmed  by  the  knowledge 
of  every  heart,  that  the  Law,  though  not  the  cause  of  sin,  is  yet  the  oeeo- 
tion  of  it ;  and  that  there  are  in  every  hiunan  being  t¥)0  lawe--ihat  is,  two 
opposing  tendenciefr^which  sway  him  from  time  to  time,  and  in  greater  or 
less  degree  in  opposite  directions.  And  in  this  way  he  wrote  an  epitome 
•of  the  soul's  progress.  When  we  have  (moe  realised  that  the  "I"  of  the 
passage  is  used  in  different  senses — sometimee  of  the  flesh,  the  lower  nature, 
in  the  contem^^tion  of  which  St.  Paul  could  speak  of  himself  as  the  ehie^ 
ot  ^nners;  sometimes  ol  the  higher  nature,  which  cm  rise  to  those  full 
heighta  of  spuitual  life  which  he  has  been  reiDently  contemplating;  some- 
times generieally  of  himself  as  a  member  of  the  human  race— it  is  then 
easy  to  follow  1^  history  of  the  soul 

The  Law  is  not  sin— Heaven  forbid!— but  it  provokes  disobedience,*  and  ft 
( roates  the  consciousnest  of  sin.  Without  it  there  is  sin  indeed,  but  it  is  dead  ;  in 
other  words,  it  is  latent  and  unrecognised.  Thai  is  the  age  of  faneied  innocence, 
of  animal  irreflective  life,  of  a  nakedness  which  is  not  ashamed.  But  it  is  a  condi- 
tion of  '* immoral  tranquillity*'  which  cannot  be  permanent :  of  misplaced  confidence 
which  causes  many  an  aberration  from  duty.  When  the  blind  tendency  of  wrong 
becomes  conscious  of  itself  by  collision  wilh  a  direct  command,  then  sin  acquires 
fresh  life  at  the  expense  of  that  miserv  and  shame  which  is  npiritual  death.*  Thus 
sin,  like  Satan,  disguises  itself  under  the  form  of  an  an^l  of  li|;ht,  and  seizes  the 
opportunity  furnished  by  the  command  which  in  itself  is  holy,  just,  and  good,^  to 
utterly  deceive  and  to  slay  me.* 

1  "  Our  little  lives  are  kept  in  equipoise 

By  stru^les  of  two  opposite  desires : 
The  stnig^  of  the  instmct  that  enjoy^ 
And  the  more  noble  instinet  that  aspures." 

-  Of  this  thoiaght  there  are  many  interesting  classical  parallels.  liv.  zzxiv.  4: 
"  r&rricithie  cum  lege  coeperunt,  et  illis  faoinus  poena  monstravit.'*  Sen.  De  Clem.  1.  SS : 
"Gens  humana ruit  per vetitum et  nefas. "  Hor. Carm.  L 8, 26 :  ** Quod  licet  ingmtum  est» 
quod  non  Ucet  acrius  urif  Ov.  Amor,  ii.  19,  kc, :  "  The  Law  produces  reflection  on  the 
forbidden  object,  curiosity,  doubt,  distrust,  Imagipation,  lust,  suseeptibllity  <^  the  seed 
of  temptation  and  of  seduction,  and  finally  rebellion — the  wapoB^mt    (lAnge). 

»  "Mors  peccati  vita  est  hominis ;  vita  peooati  men  hominis "  (Calvin).  "By  the 
Jrtscr  hard  '*^(the  evil  impulse),  says  Babbl  Simeon  Ben  Lakish,  "  is  meant  the  angel  of 
d'yith"  (Tholuck). 

*  Holy  in  Its  origin,  just  in  its  requirements,  good  in  its  purpose.       _     *  yii.  7—12. 
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«*  What  P  *•  one  may  aslc,  "  did  that  which  ia  good  become  death  to  me  ?  **  Nay, 
but  sin  by  meoM  0/ that  which  was  good  effected  my  death,  becanse  by  means  of  the 
•commandment  sin's  exceeding  sinfimiess  was  dragged  into  recognition.  How  came 
this  P  It  came  out  of  the  struggle  of  the  higher  and  the  lower  elements  of  oar  being ; 
out  of  the  contest  between  m^  fleshenand  servile  nature  ^  and  the  Law's  spirituality 
Off  origin,-^he  resnlt  of  which  is  that  I  am  two  men  in  one,  and  liye  two  lives  in 
one,  not  doing  whAt  I  desire,  and  doing  what  I  detest.  In  me — ^that  is,  in  my  flesh 
— dwelleth  no  good  thing ;  but  I  am  not  my  flesh.  I  identify  my  own  individuality 
with  that  higher  nature  which  wills  what  is  noble,  but  is  too  often  defeated  by  the 
indwelUng  impulses  of  sin.*  My  true  self,  my  inward  man,*  delights  in  the  law  of 
Gk>d;  but  my  spirit,  my  intellect  and  my  reason  are  in  constant  warfare  with 
another  law — a  sensual  unpulse  of  my  fleshy  nature — ^which  often  reduces  me  into 
the  Ix^dage  of  its  prison-house.  Wretchea  duality  of  conditioa  which  makes  my 
life  a  constant  inconsistency !  Wretched  enchainment  of  a  healthy,  living  organism 
to  a  decaying  coxpse !  Who  shall  rescue  me  from  these  struggles  of  a  disintegrated 
indivkkuility  ? 

"  Thanks  to  €k)d  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  1"  It  is  a  sign  of  the  intensity 
of  feeling  with  which  he  is  writing  that  he  characteristically  omits  to  mention  the 
veiy  thing  for  which  he  thanks  God.  But  the  words  "  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord  '*  soSlciently  show  that  his  gratitiide  is  kindled  b;^  the  conviction  that  the  deli- 
verance is  possible — that  the  deliverance  has  been  achieved.^  I,  my  very  self— the 
human  being  within  me* — serve  with  my  mind  the  law  of  God.  Through  ray 
weakness,  m^  inconsistency,  my  imperfect  faith,  my  imperfect  union  with  Chxist,  I 
still  serve  with  my  flesh  the  law  of  sin ;  *  but  that  servitude  is  largely  weakened,  is 
practically  broken.  There  is  no  condemnation  for  those  who  by  personal  union 
with  Cbrait  7  live  m  accordance  with  the  Spirit.  Sin  is  slavery  and  death ;  the 
Spirit  is  freedom  and  life.  The  Law  was  rendered  impotent  by  the  flesh,  but  God, 
by  sending  His  own  Son  in  the  form  of  sinful  flesh  *  and  as  a  sin-offering,*  con- 

1^  vii  14.  vopffiy^,  "fleaben,"carfiettt;  ouMcutW*  "  fleshly,"  comoZif.  Die  former  ki 
here  the  true  reading,  and  hivolves  (of  ooune)  leu  subjection  to  the  flesh  than  the  latter. 

>  The  most  commonlv-quoted  of  the  classic  parallels  is  Ovid*s  "  Video  meUoia  pro- 
boque,  Deteriora  sequor ''  (mH.  viL  19).  The  nearest  \bo  itiv  $ikn  (i  ofMprdLMN^)  ov  «dui  iuX 
i  fill  $i\ti  irowi.  Avo  Yo^  9^a^  cxw  ^x&t  (Xen.  Cyr,  vi.  1).  Chiysostom  calls  ver.  21 
^(rau^i  eipn^jACMov,  but  the  obscurity  is  omy  caused  by  the  trajection  of  vrif  which  involves 
the  repetition  of  iiiot.  It  means  "  I  find,  then,  the  law  that  evil  is  close  at  hand  to  me 
when  my  will  is  to  do  good.** 

>  Cf .  1  Pet.  iii.  4.     6  irpvirr^  r^  iiapitat  avSpauro^.     German  writers  speak  of  the 

^pseodo-plssmatic  man**  Wi^  his  poSk  t%  ^ap«rbf,  ^p^mffia  r^  (TBimcW,  a£iia  rq?  iLfiapnws, 

piiutt  i¥  Tm«  fUXctft,  irS^^  ke,    Schuh.  Paikolcoie  und  Therapie  det  Pseudo-platmm,  18. 
'*  This  double  per8onaht7  is  a  dethronement  of  the  fyw  in  favour  of  the  itiim^rla" 

*  Instead  of  '*  I  thank  God  "  {t^aputm),  the  easier,  and  therefore  less  pr(M>able  reading, 
of  D,  E,  F,  G  is  ^  X<4M«  Tw  ecov,  or  Kvp^ov.  More  probable  is  the  x^  vy  9t^  of  B  and  the 
Sahidic 

^  vii  25,  ovrbff  iym.  I  believe  this  to  be  the  true  meaning,  though  many  reiect  it. 
St.  Paul  is  speaking  in  his  own  person,  not  by  ^rra9Yi|^ri9y«ik  (see  1  Cor.  iv.  6).  Ad 
"  infection  of  nature  **  remains  even  in  the  regenerate  (Art.  iz.). 

<  There  is  a  determining  power  in  the  **  flesh*'  which  Paul  calls ''  a  law  in  the  members,** 
and  which  by  its  predominuice  becomes  **  a  law  of  nn.**  This  is  opposed  by  the  rational 
principle,  the  vovv  or  human  wcvfui— the  cm*  i»0ptMot — ^the  higher  qiuitnal  oonsoiousness, 
which  can  however  never,  by  itself,  invade  and  conquer  the  flesh.  Its  power  is  rather 
potential  than  actuaL  Beason  is  the  better  prmdple  in  man,  but  tiie  flesh  is  the  stronger. 
It  is  not  the  Divine  wcvfto.  Nothing  but  union  with  Christ  can  secure  to  the  pwt  the 
victoi^r  over  the  <rd(pf  (Baur,  Paul,  ii.  146). 

'  viil,  ].  **  Chratus  in  homine,  uH  fides  in  corde  **  (At^.).  The  true  reading  is, 
**  There  is,  then,  f¥no  no  condemnation  to  those  in  Christ  Jesus.**  The  rest  of  the  verse 
is  a  gloss. 

*  I/it.y  "  in  a  flesh-likeness  of  sin.** 

*  ircpi  ofiopruic  "  as  a  sin-offering  *'  nMV7)  chattath.    Lev.  xvi  5 :  A^roi  a«^  XH^po^ 
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demned  to  death^  the  viotorioTUi  power  of  tin  in  the  flei&,  and  so  enaUed  ns,  by  a 
«pintual  life,  to  meet  the  otherwise  impctsilde  reqniranents  of  the  Law.  Oar  life 
is  no  longer  under  the  dominion  of  ihe  flesh,  which  obeys  the  law  of  sin,  bnt  of  tihe 
spirit.^  The  death  of  Christ  has,  so  to  spMk,  shifted  the  centre  of  gxavity  of  onr 
wilL  If  Christ  be  in  na,  the  body  indeed  is  still  liable  to  death  beeanse  of  sib,  but 
the  spiiit— o«ir  own  q^nxitnal  lif  e-H(he  does  not  mif  merely  '  fiomtmim  the  elameats  of 
life,'  but  in  his  forcible  manner)— m  life,  beoanee  ef  the  rifl^teoaaneas  implanted  by 
the  sanotifyin^^  Spirit  of  GUkL  If  that  Spirit  which  ndaed  Jeans  fcom  the  dead  dweU 
in  lis.  He  who  raised  Christ  from  the  dead  wiU  also  quicken  na  to  full  life,  partially 
but  progressively  here,  bnt  triumphantly  and  finally  beyond  the  grave.*  And  even 
Jieie,  in  a  measure,  we  attain  t0  the  "Ime  ef  the  spirit."  Never,  indeed,  can  we 
fulfil  the  wh$k  Law  (QaL  iii.  10)  ;  but  for  the  qnantitatiTe  is  snbstituted  a  qnali* 
^tive  fulfilment,  and  the  "  totality  of  the  disposition  oontains  in  itself  the  totality 
-of  the  Law.*'  In  that  stage  life  becomes  liie  indeed.  "Die  "  law  of  the  spirit  '*  is 
the  "  tev  0/  the  BfArU  ofltfem  ChrUt  Jmui.'* 

This,  then,  shows  us  the  true  law,  and  the  final  issue  of  our  livea  If  we  are  led 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  we  are  the  sons  of  God,  ai^  Hm  sfoaat  of  fear  becomes  the  spirit 
•of  soQship,  and  the  cry  of  ^very  tiie  ory  of  oenfident  appeal  to  a  Father  in  heaven. 
Thus  we  become  joint-heirs  with  Christ;  and,  therefove,  to  diare  Sis  glory  we  must 
.share  His  sufferings.  The  full  gtey  of  thai  aonriiip  is  to  be  ours  beyond  the  grave, 
and  in  comparison  with  it  the  suffedngs  of  this  IHe  are  nothing.  The  Ufe  of  all 
-creation  is  now  in  anguish,  in  bondage,  in  cearuption,  yeaning  fat  a  freedom  which 
«hall  be  revealed  when  we  too  har^e  entered  on  the  full  giosy  of  our  inheiitanoe  as 
the  children  of  God.  We,  thou^  we  have  the  first-fruite  of  the  spirit,  share  in  the 
groaning  misery  of  nature,  as  it  too  shaves  in  inartioukte  sympatiiy  with  onr 
impatient  aspirations.  We  live,  we  are  saTied  BY  HOPE,  and  tne  very  idea  of 
Hope  is  the  antithesis  of  present  realisation.^ 

Hope  is  not  possession,  is  not  reality ;  it  can  but  imply  ^/w^tfra  fruition ;  it  is  Faith 
in  CluTist  directed  to  the  future.  But  we  have  something  more  and  better  than 
Hope.  We  have  the  help  in  weakness,  the  intercession  even  in  prayer  that  can  find 
no  utteraaoe,  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Himsell  We  know,  too,  that  aU  tkittf  work 
together  for  good  to  all  them  that  love  Qod  and  are  called  according  to  IKs  purpose. 
He  ends  the  Divine  work  that  He  begins.  Election— predestination  to  conformity 
and  brotherhood  with  Christ — ^vocation — ^justification — ^these  four  steps  all  follow, 
.all  must  inevitably  fbllow  each  other,  and  must  end  in  glorification.  So  certain  is 
"this  glorification,  this  entrance  into  the  final  fulness  of  sonship  and  salvation,  that 
St.  Paul — with  one  of  those  splendid  flashes  of  rhetoric  which,  like  all  true  rhetoric, 
come  directly  from  the  intensities  of  emotion,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  tedi- 
nicalities  of  art — speaks  of  it  in  the  same  past  tense  which  he  luis  employed  for  every 
•other  stage  in  the  process.  Those  whom  Hefbreknew,*  predestined,  called,  justified 
— them  He  also  §tirvfied*^ 

"  What  shall  we  then  say  to  these  things  f"    What,  but  that  magnificent  burst 

mfH  miiaprimtm    Ps.  xL  7  :  »*^  Afia^Ca*  ovic  i}T^#«r  (ficib.  X.  (^.     Lev.  iv.  26 :  Avh  To5  alftant 

>  Karinpivtv,  **  condemned  te  exeentioQ  "  (Ifatt.  xxviL  13). 

'  Ver.  fi.  On  the  ^pA^m^  rUs  9^ip>»^t  ^e  Art.  ix.  Philo  alto  dwells  strong  on  the 
impotence  of  num  apart  from  Divine  grace  {Lya.  AUeff,  i.  4S,  55,  WL), 

'  vii.   18 — viiL   IJL       The  change  from  tov  iytifieofrot  'Uirnvr  to  o  jymipdw  T2ir  Xp««rT%r  ii 

vemarkable.  "  Appellatio  Jesa  speotat  ad  ipsum,  Ohristi  refertur  ad  nos"  (B«ngel,viii  11) 
partly  resumes  iSbe  subject  of  v.  11  alter  the  separate  points  handled  in  v.  12—21 ; 
vLl— 23;  vikl~6,7— 25. 

<  ViiL  ia-25. 

*  There  are  four  explanations  of  "  foreknew,'*  and  each  is  claimed  aUke  by  Oalvinists 
iand  Anmujauis !  (Tholuck.)  But,  "  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  if  we  would  feel 
£LB  St.  Paul  fdi,  or  think  as  he  thought,  we  must  go  back  to  that  age  in  which  the  water 
•of  life  was  still  a  running  stream.'* 

6  viiL2a— 3<L 
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•<^  cenfidenoe  and xaptoie^  wUeh  we  irill  not  degiade  by  the  name  ol  peroratioBf 
"because  in  St.  Paul  no  such,  mere  artificiality  oi  construction  is  conceivable,  bat 
which  fitly  closes  this  long  and  intricate  discussion,  in  which  he  has  enunciated 
-truths  never  formulated  since  the  origin  of  the  woiid,  but  never  to  be  forgotten  till 
its  final  conflagTHtion.  The  snbtieties  of  dialectic,  the  difficulties  of  pcdemioal  argu- 
^nent,  the  novelties  of  spiritualifliag  exegesis,  are  concluded ;  and,  mm  in  his  own 
revealed  conviction,  he  has  uzsged  upon  the  conviction  of  the  world,  and  fixed  in  the 
conviction  of  Christians  for  ever,  the  deepest  truths  of  the  Gospel  entrusted  to  his 
charge.  What  remaiitt  but  to  give  full  uttenmce  to  hic  sense  of  exultation  in  spite 
-<^  cfl^tbly  safferings,  and  "  to  reduce  doubt  to  ohaardity"  by  a  aeiicB  of  rajpid,  eager, 
triumphant  questions,  which  force  on  the  miads  of  hw  hearers  bat  one  irresistible 
Answer  ?  In  spite  of  all  the  anguish  that  persecution  can  inflict,  in  spite  of  idl  the 
■struggles  which  the  rebellious  flesh  may  cause,  **  we  are  more  than  conquerors 
thnra^  Him  that  loved  as.  For  I  am  convinced  l^t  neither  death  nor  life,  n<H> 
4U[igela  nor  prindpaUties,  nor  Uiings  present,  nor  tliiiigs  to  come,  nor  height  nor 
•depth,  nor  any  other  created  thing,  shall  be  able  to  sepuute  us  for  a  moment '  from 
■God's  love  manifested  towards  us  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord."  In  spite  of  failure, 
in  spite  of  imperfection,  our  life  is  united  with  the  life  of  Christ,  our  spirit  quick- 
'ened  by  tiM  l^irit  of  Christ,  and  what  hanre  we  to  fear  if  all  time,  and  all  space,  and 
;all  nature,  and  all  the  angels  of  heavea,  and  all  the  demons  of  hell,  are  utterly 
^werlesB  to  do  us  hann  P^ 


CHAPTER   XXXVm. 

PBSDS8TINATI0N  AND  FBBE  WILL. 


"Everything  is  foreseen,  and  free  will  is  given.  And  the  world  is  judged  by 
:gnce,  and  everything  is  according  to  work.'* — IL  Aksibha  in  Hrke  AbMih^  lii.  24. 

T^  iltur4fntwpomp4trmn» — Cit&TS.  ad  2  Tun,  iL  21. 

"  Reasoned  high 
Of  Providence,  foreknowledge,  will  and  fate. 
Fixed  fate,  free  will,  foreknowledge  absolute, 
And  foond  no  eaiA  in  wandering  mazes  lost.'* 

MnroK,  I^iwdtM  Lmt^  ii.  «a 
«  Soil  ich  dir  die  Gegend  aeigca 
Mmsst  du  erst  das  Dadi  besteigen." — G^tkb. 

Wx  iK)W  eome  to  the  throe  maiMotmble  oiuiptere  (ix.,  x.,  xL)  in  whiidi  St.  Faol 
"dboee  the  ^vMtion  wfaieh  had,  perhaps,  led  him  to  state  to  the  Jews  and  Gen* 
-tiles  of  B(Hiie  the  very  oesoucje  of  his  theology.  He  has  told  them  "  his 
•Gospel" — ^that  rerealed  message  which  he  had  to  preadi,  and  by  virtne  of 

^  Compare  the  outburst  in  1  Cor.  xv.  54.  "In  fact,  as  verses  19—23  may  be  called 
.-m  saered  elegy,  so  we  may  term  31—39  a  sacred  ode ;  tbat  is  as  tender  and  fervent  as  this 
'is  bold  aad  exalted— ^at,  an  Hnplification  of  '^  we  do  groan  being  bordeaed  "  (2  Cor. 
V.  4) ;  this,  a  commentary  on  "  this  is  the  victory  that  overoometh  the  world  "  (1  John 
V.  4J.    Phflippi,  ad  loc. 

*  viiL  39,  x««p*^««« 

*  Compare  this  rapture  of  faith  and  hope  with  the  aching  despair  of  materialism. 
"  To  modem  philosopnical  unbelief  the  b^;iiming  of  the  world,  as  well  as  its  end,  is  sunk 
in  mist  and  Biig;fat,  beoaose  to  it  the  oentre«f  me  worid-— the  historieal  Christ — ^is  sunk 
in  mist  and  night "  (Ijmge).  The  time  was  rim  lor  ^e  reoogmtioii  of  a  deliverer.  Plato 
.and  Seneca  hM  clearly  realised  and  distinctly  stated  that  man  was  powerless  to  help 
iumself  from  his  own  misery  and  sm.    (Sen.  JSp,  53.    Cf.  Tbo.  Ann.  in,  18 ;  Cio.  De  Off, 
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which  he  was  the  Apostle  of  Uie  Gentiles.    He  has  shown  thftt  Jewv  and 
Gentiles  were  eqnallj  gniltj,  equally  redeemed.  The  Redemption  was  achieTed ; 
but  only  hj  faith,  in  that  sense  of  the  word  which  he  has  so  fully  explained* 
could  its  blessings  be  appropriated.    Alas !  it  was  but  too  plain  that  while  the 
Gentiles  were  aooepting  this  g^eat  salyation,  and  pressing  into  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven,  the  Jews  were  proudly  holding  aloof,  and  fatally  relying  on  a  system 
now  abrogated,  on  privileges  no  longer  exclusive.    Their  national  hopes,  their 
.individual  hopes,  were  alike  based  on  a  false  foundation,  which  it  has  been  the 
Apostle's  duty  inexorably  to  overthrow.    Their  natural  exclusiveness  he  meets 
by  the  unflinching  principle  that  there  i3  no  favouritism  with  our  Heavenly 
Pather;  he  meets  iheir  attempts  after  a  legal  righteousness  by  proving  to 
thorn  that  they,  like  the  Gentiles,  are  sinners,  that  they  cannot  attain  a  legal 
righteousness,  and  that  no  such  endeavour  can  make  them  just  before  Gkd. 
Obviously  he  was  thus  brought  face  to  face  with  a  tragic  fact  and  a  terrible 
problem.    The  /act  was  that  the  Jews  were  being  rejected,  that  the  Gentiles 
were  being  received.    Even  thus  early  in  the  histoiy  of  Ohristianity  it  had 
become  but  too  plain  that  the  Ohurch  of  the  future  would  be  mainly  a  Church 
of  Gentiles,  that  the  Jewish  element  within  it  would  become  more  and  more 
insignificant,  and  could  only  exist  by  losing  its  Judaic  distinctiveness.    The 
problem  was,  how  could  this  be,  in  the  face  of  those  immemorial  promises,  in 
the  light  of  that  splendid  history  ?    Was  Qod  breaking  His  promises  P    Was 
Grod  forgetting  that  they  were  "  the  seed  of  Abraham  His  servant,  the  children 
of  Jacob  whom  He  had  chosen?"^    To  this  grave  questi<m  there  was  (1) a 
tlieologic  answer,  and  (2)  an  historic  answer.    (1)  The  theologic  answer  was — 
that  acceptance  and  rejection  are  God's  absolute  will,  and  in  aeeordanee  with 
His  predestined  election  to  grace  or  wrath.    (2)  The  historic  answer  was — that 
the  rejection  of  the  Jews  was  the  natural  result  of  their  own  obstinacy  and 
hardness.    The  two  answers  might  seem  mutually  irreconcilable ;  but  St.  Paul, 
strong  in  faith,  in  inspiration,  in  sincerity,  never  shrinks  from  the  seeming 
oppositions  of  an  eternal  paradox.     He  often  gires  statements  of  trutii 
regarded  from  different  aspects,  without  any  attempt  to  show  that  they  are,  to 
a  higher  reason  ihan  that  of  man,  complementary,  not  (as  ihey  appear)  eontm- 
dictory,  of  each  other.     Predestination  is  a  ceriaLn  truth,  of  reason  and  of 
reivelation ;  free  will  is  a  certain  troth  id  revelation  and  of  experienee.    They 
are  botii  true,  yet  they  seem  mutually  exclusive,  mutually  contradictory.    The 
differences  between  Supralapsarians  and  Sublapsarians  do  not  really  touch 
the  question ;  God's  foreknowledge  is  always  recognised,  but  in  no  way  does  it 
solve  the  difficulty  of  the  absolute  decree.    If  we  say  that  St.  Paul  is  here 
mainly  arguing  about  great  masses  of  men,  about  men  in  nations,  and  the 
difference  between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  that  is  partially  true;  but  he  most 

1  "  Who  hath  not  known  passioiv  oross,  and  travail  of  deaths  cannot  treat  of  foreknoir- 
ledge  without  injury  aad  inward  enmity  towards  God.  Wherefore,  take  heed  that  then 
drink  not  wine  while  thou  art  jet  a  suoking  habe  "  (Luther).  He  aUo  said,  **  The  ninth 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans  i$  the  ninth.  Learn  first  the  eight  chapters  which 
precede  it." 
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definitely  reoogmees  the  case  of  individuals  also,  and  God  is  the  God  not  only 
of  nations,  but  of  individnals.  In  any  case,  this  sacrifice  of  the  individnal  to 
the  interests  of  the  nuu»  wonld  be  but  a  throsting  of  the  difficulty  a  little 
farther  back.  The  thought  that  many,  though  Edomites,  will  be  saved,  and 
many,  though  of  Israel,  will  be  lost,  may  make  the  antenatal  predilection  fot 
Israel  and  detestation  of  Esau  less  startling  to  us,  and  it  is  quite  legitimate 
exegetieaUy  to  soften,  by  the  known  peculiarities  of  Semitic  idiom,  the  painful 
harshness  of  the  latter  term.  But  even  then  we  are  confronted  with  the  pre- 
destined hardening  of  Pharaoh's  heart.  St.  Paul  recognises— all  Scripture 
reeognises^ — the  naturalness  of  the  cry  of  the  human  soul ;  but  the  remorseless 
logie  of  a  theology  which  is  forced  to  reason  at  all  about  the  Divine  prescieuce 
can  only  smite  down  the  pride  of  finite  arguments  with  the  iron  rod  of  revealed 
mysteries.  Man  is  but  clay  in  the  potter^s  hands.  God  is  omnipotent ;  God 
is  omniscient ;  yet  evil  exists,  and  there  is  sin,  and  there  is  death,  and  after 
death  the  judgment;  and  sin  is  freely  forgiven,  and  yet  we  shall  receive  the 
things  done  in  the  body,  and  be  judged  according  to  our  works.  All  things 
end  in  a  mystery,  and  all  mysteries  resolve  themselves  into  one— the  existence 
of  evlL  But,  happily,  this  mystery  need  in  no  way  oppress  us,  for  it  is  lost  in 
the  Plenitude  of  God.  The  explanation  of  it  has  practically  nothing  to  do 
with  US.  It  Hes  in  a  region  whoUy.  apart  from  the  facts  of  common  life. 
When  St.  Ptal  tells  us  "  that  it  is  not  of  him  that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that 
runneth,"  he  is  dealing  with  one  order  of  transcendental  ideas ;  but  when  he 
comes  to  the  common  facts  of  Christian  life,  he  bids  us  will,  and  he  bids  us 
ran,  and  he  Inds  us  work  out  our  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling; 
exactly  as  he  tells  us  that  justification  is  of  faith  alone,  and  not  of  works,  and 
yet  constantly  urges  us  to  good  works,  and  tells  us  that  God  will  reward  every 
man  according  to  his  works.^  Beyond  this  we  cannot  get.  '*Decretum 
horribile  fateor,"  said  Calvin,  **  at  tamen  verum."  Theology  must  illustrate 
by  crushing  analogies  its  irreversible  decrees,  but  it  cannot  touch  the  sphere  of 
pvacHcal  experience,  or  weaken  the  exhortations  of  Christian  morality.  God 
predestines ;  man  is  free.  How  this  is  we  cannot  say ;  but  so  it  is.  St.  Paul 
makes  no  attempt  to  reconcile  tJie  two  positions.  "  Neither  here  nor  anywhere 
else  does  he  feel  called  upon  to  deal  with  speculative  extremes.  And  in  what- 
trmt  way  the  question  be  speculatively  adjusted,  absolute  dependence  and 
moral  self-determinadon  are  both  involved  in  the  immediate  Christian  self- 
consdousness."  ^  The  finite  cannot  reduce  the  infinite  to  conditions,  <^  express 
by  syllogisms  the  mutual  relations  of  the  two.  The  truths  must  be  stated* 
when  there  is  need  to  state  them,  although  each  of  them  belongs  to  separate 
orders  of  ideas,  ^nce  they  cannot  be  reconciled,  they  must  be  left  side  by 
side.  It  is  an  inevitable  necessity,  implied  throughout  all  Scripture,  that,  as 
regards  such  questions,  the  sphere  of  dog^a  and  the  sphere  of  homily  should 
often  be  regarded  as  though  they  were  practically  separate  from  each  other, 

1  AwpiMvoi  (Rom.  iL  6;  2  Tim.  iv.  8);  iyraw6ioati  (Col.  ilL  24);  ^wo^bt  (1  Cor.  iii.  8; 
ix.  17),  &^ 

)  Baur,  Paul.  ii.  259l 
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though  im  reaHij  ^ej  inteneei  each  other.  And  the  reason  of  this  is  tha4 
both  are  enclosed  in  the  eireiiinfM«nce  of  a  sphere  by  far  more*  Tast — ^thot 
sphere  of  the  DiTine,  of  whidi  for  ns  the  centre  is  eTecywheie,  aad  tfair 
eircomferenee,  not  indeed  ''nowhere"  bat  iiameasiirablj  beyond  our  ken.^ 
This  is  one  comfort.  And  again,  just  as  St.  Paul  refoses  to  find  the  sub- 
stantial essence  of  morality  anywhere  bttt  in  the  inmost  dispo^tion,  so  hedoea 
away  wHh  the  iniMehMl  ego  by  raisiag  it  to  the  vmvendl  fgro-— to  thai 
hnmanity  whicAi  is  present,  and  is  identified  with  itsd^  in  every  aepamte- 
mdividnal.3  It  is  unquestionable  that  he  caidgmieaUif  aemris,  and  thai 
withont  limita^oBB,  the  redemption  of  ^  udrene  and  of  tiie  raoe.^  In  tii«t 
thought,  and  in  ,the  thought  <^  God^  in&abe  love,  lies  the  gleam  ol  Bgfat 
in  the  saddest  destinies  or  the  most  perplexed  enigmas  of  the  mdiTidaaL 
The  logical  oondnsioss  of  an  exaggerated  dogmaitism  ave  loolified  by  the 
nndiangeable  certainties  of  moral  coBTiottoii,  «id  the  imfipired  hofMM  d  a 
child-like  lore. 

"  Ah,  truly,''  says  Beuss/  "if  tOie  laat  wwd  of  the  Christian  rerebtioii 
is  contained  in  the  iaaage  of  the  pottw  and  the  elay,  it  is  a  bitter  deris&oa 
of  all  the  deep  needs  aad  legitimate  desires  of  a  aool  asfHring  towards  its 
God.  This  would  be  at  onoe  a  satire  ef  reasoa  upen  herself,  and  the  suicide 
ef  refelation."  But  it  is  neither  tiMi  la&t  word»  nor  the  aaly  woid;  aor 
has  it  any  immediate  observable  bearing  on  the  conerete  development  of 
our  lives.  It  is  not  the  only  word,  because  in  njne-twiths  of  Scripture  li 
is  as  wlu^y  exdnded  from  the  sphere  of  revelatioa  as  though  it  had  beea 
never  revealed  at  aU;  and  ii  is  not  the  Imd  word,  because  throaghoot  tike 
whole  of  Scripture,  and  nowhere  isore  than  in  the  writings  ef  the  very 
Apostle  who  has  faced  this  problem  wkh  the  xMst  herofto  iniexibiU^»  we 
see  bright  glimpses  of  something  beyond.  How  little  we  weve  intended  U> 
draw  logical  conclusions  from  the  meti^plKa*,  is  shewn  by  the  faet  that  we 
are  living  souls,  not  dead  clay;  and  St.Paol  elsewhere  recognised  a  pow^^ 
both  within  and  without  our  beings,  by  which,  as  by  an  omnipetent  akshemy^ 
mean  vessels  can  become  preeiotts,  and  vessels  of  eaithemware  be  tiunsmuited 
into  vessels  of  gold.*  Yessels  fitted  for  de^roetieB  may  he  home  wkh 
much  long-suffering.  Apparent  loes  is  madi  the  intmedSaie  instmment  a£ 
wider  gain.  Partial  rejection  is  to  pave  the  wajf  £or  uamrsal  aceeptanee. 
God  1^  the  sahration  of  alL^  Where  tin  ahounds,  there  grace  super- 
abounds.'  Ood  giveth  freely  to  all,  and  £rediy  calkth  all,  and  His  gifts, 
and  callmg  are  wi<^otit  repentance.  Israel  is  rejected,  Imra/di  in  part  ia 
hardened,  yet  *'all  IsnKtl   shaU  he   sa¥ed."«      **Ged  shot  up   all   into 

1  The  Babbis,  to  avoid  even  the  most  distant  semblance  of  irreyerent  anthropo- 
morphism, often  spoke  of  God  as  Ba-MaJcdm,  "  the  |^aee: "  and  it  is  one  of  their  grvid 
Bsyinffi  tiiat  **  the  UaiTerse  is  not  the  pkce  of  God,  but  God  is  the  Place  cl  the 
Universe." 

'  Baiir,  Three  Centuries,  p.  82.  ^ 

»  See  Rom.  viii.  19—24 ;  xi.  32 ;  1  Tim.  ii  3—6  (Acts  ill  21 ;  Rev.  xxi.  4 ;  xxiL  3). 

4  TM6L  ChrH.  ti.  116. 

•2Tim.  ii21.  «  1  Tim.  ii.  4 ;  Tit.  ii.  11 ;  2 Pet.  ill  9^ 

y  Rom.  V.  20,  21.  «  Rom.  xL  26. 
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disobedience,  that  He  might  pity  all."^  The  duality  of  election  resolyeft 
itself  into  the  higher  nnity  of  an  all-emhracing  counsel  of  f aronr ;  and  the 
8tB  of  man,  even  throngh  the  long  Divine  oeconomy  of  the  ceons,  is  seen  to 
be  but  a  moment  in  the  process  towards  that  absohite  end  of  salvation, 
which  is  described  as  the  time  when  God  shall  be  '*  all  things  in  all  things/* 
and  therefore  in  all  men;  and  when  the  whole  groaning  and  travailing* 
'  creation  dudl  be  emancipated  into  "  the  h«edom  of  the  glory  of  the  children 
of  Gk)d."^  If  disobedience  has  been  nniversal,  so  too  is  mercy;  and  Divine^ 
mercy  is  stronger  and  wider,  and  more  infinite  and  more  eternal,  than  himian 
sin.  Here,  too,  there  is  an  antinomy.  St.  Fanl  recognises  snob  a  thing  as 
"perdition;**  there  are  beings  who  are  called  "the  perishing."'  There  are 
warnings  of  terrible  significance  in  Scriptnre  and  in  experience.  But  may  w» 
not  follow  the  example  of  St.  Panl,  who  quite  incontestably  dwells  by  prefer* 
enee  upon  the  wide  prospect  of  infinite  felicity;  who  seems  always  lost  in  the  oon*^ 
templatioB  of  the  Ifaial  triumph  of  all  good  P  However  awful  may  be  the  future 
retribution  of  sinful  lives,  we  still  cannot  set  aside — ^what  true  Christian  would 
wish  to  aei  aaideP — ^the  Scrq^ures,  whioh  amj  that  "  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even 
so  in  Ohrist  diaH  all  be  made  alive;**  that  all  things  tend  "  unto  Gk>d,'*  as  all 
things  are  from  Him  and  by  £Qm  ;^  that  Christ  shall  reign  until  He  hath  put 
all  enemies  under  His  feet,  and  that  the  last  which  shall  be  destroyed  is  death.^ 

Let  us,  then,  see  more  in  detail  bow  the  Apostle  deals  with  a  fact  so  shock- 
ing to  every  Jew  as  the  deliberate  rejection  of  Israel  from  every  shadow  of 
special  privil^e  in  the  kingdom  of  Qod ;  let  us  see  how  he  proves  a  doctrine 
against  wkAck,  at  first  sight,  it  migfki  well  have  seemed  that  the  greater  pari 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  1,500  years  of  history  were  alike  arrayed. 

It  should  be  observed  that  in  his  most  impassioned  polemic  he  always- 
unites  a  perfect  ettnelliaioriness  of  tone  with  an  absolute  rigidHy  ef  statement. 
If  he  must  give  offence,  he  is  ready  to  give  ofteaw  to  any  extent,  so  far  as  the* 
offence  must  inevitably  spring  from  the  truth  which  it  is  his  sacred  duty  to 
proclaim.  Doubtless,  too,  much  that  he  said  might  be  perverted  to  evil 
results;  be  it  so.  There  are  some  who  abuse  to  evil  purposes  God's  own 
sunlight,  and  who  turn  the  doctrine  of  forgiveness  into  a  curse.  Are  we  to* 
qneneh  His  sunlight  P  are  we  to  say  that  He  does  not  forgive  P  Some  Jews, 
were,  doubtless,  dangerously  shaken  in  all  their  convictions  by  the  pro- 
damation  of  the  Gospel,  as  some  Bomanists  were  by  the  truths  of  the 
Reformation.  Is  error  to  be  immortal  because  its  eradication  is  painful  P  Is 
the  mandrake  to  grow,  because  its  roots  shriek  when  they  are  torn  out  of  the 
ground?  Or  is  it  not  better,  as  St.  Gregory  the  Great  said,  that  a  scandal 
should  be  created  than  that  truth  should  be  suppressed  P    There  is  no  style  of 

1  Bom.  xL  88. 

«  1  Cor.  XV.  22;  Rom.  xi.  16— SC;  viiL  19—28.  Bee  Baur,  Firtl  Three  Centurieir 
p.  72;  Meiderer,  ii.  286,  272—275;  Reuie,  Thiol,  ChrM.  ii  23,  teqq, 

»  'Airo)<x^iityoL.  Thii  word  does  not  mean  "  the  loet,"  a  pLiaee  wfaioh  does  not  exist 
in  Scriptnre,  but  "tiie  perishing.'* 

<  Rom.  xL  96;  1  Cter.  Tiii.  6;  Ool.  i  16, 17.  ,    „  ^  ^^^ 

»  1  Cor.  XV.  25-28;  Eph.  I,  20-22;  2  Tim.  L  10  (Matt.  xJ.  27;  Heb.  ii  8, 14>. 
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objection  to  the  proclamation  of  a  new  or  a  forgotten  tmtii  winch  is  so  falae^ 
80  faithless,  and  so  futile,  as  the  plea  that  it  is  "  dangeroim."  Bat  one  dnkj 
is  incumbent  on  all  who  teach  what  they  believe  to  be  the  truths  of  Grod.  li 
is  that  they  should  state  them  with  all  possible  candour,  courtesy,  forbaanuioe^ 
considerateness.  The  controrersial  method  of  St.  Paul  fumkhee  the  most 
striking  contrast  to  that  of  religious  controversy  in  almost  every  age.  It  la 
as  different  as  anything  can  be  from  the  reckless  invective  of  a  Jerome  or  of  « 
Luther.  It  bears  no  relation  at  all  to  the  unscrupulouaness  of  a  w<»ldly 
ecclesiasticism.  It  is  removed  by  the  very  utmost  extreme  of  distance  from 
the  malice  of  a  party  criticism,  and  the  Pharisaism  of  a  loveless  creed. 

Thus,  though  he  knows  that  what  he  has  to  enforce  will  be  most  un- 
palatable  to  the  Jews,  and  though  he  knows  how  virulently  they  hate  him,  how 
continuously  they  have  thwarted  his  teaching  and  persecuted  his  life,  he  be^pss 
with  an  expression  of  love  to  them  so  tender  and  so  intense,  tibat  Uieologiaiia 
little  accustomed  to  an  illimitable  unselfishness  felt  it  incumbent  upon  them 
to  explain  it  away. 

"  I  say  the  truth  in  Christ,  I  lie  not,  my  consotenee  bearing  me  witneaa  in  tbe 
Holy  Spirit,  that  I  have  great  grief  and  incessant  anguish  in  niy  heart ; "  and  thao, 
in  the  intensity  of  his  emotion,  he  omits  to  state  the  cause  of  his  grief,  because  it  is 
sufficiently  explained  by  what  follows  and  what  has  gone  before.  It  is  grief  at  the 
thouffht  tnat  Israel  should  be  hardening  their  hearts  against  the  GkMpeL  '*For  I 
could  have  wished  my  own  self  to  be  anathema  from  Christ^  on  behalf  of  my 
brethren,  my  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh,  seeing  that  they  are  IsracUtee,  whose 
is  the  adoption,^  and  the  Shechinah,'  and  the  covenants,  and  the  legislation,  and  the 
ritual,  and  the  promises,  whose  are  the  fathers,  and  of  whom  is  duist,  according  to 
the  flesh,  who  is  over  all— Qod  blessed  for  ever.  Amen."*  On  his  solemn  a{^eal 
to  the  fact  of  his  readiness  even  to  abandon  all  hopes  of  salvation  if  thereby  he  ooold 
save  his  Inrethren,  I  think  it  only  necessary  to  say  that  the  very  form  in  whidi  it  is 

1  oni:t,  Deui.  vii.  46;  Zech.  ziv.  11;  CkO.  i,  8,  9;  1  Ckvr.  xiL  3;  xvi  23.  Stnog 
natures  have  ever  been  capable  of  braving  even  the  utmost  loos  for  a  great  end.  *'  If  not, 
blot  me,  I  pray  thee,  out  of  the  book  wMch  Thou  hast  written  **  (Ex.  xxxii.  32).  **  Quo 
mon  nom  soit  fl6tri.'^  said  Danton,  **  pourru  que  la  France  soit  ubre.**  '*Let  the  name 
of  George  Whitefield  perish  if  God  be  glorified.'' 

3  2  Cor.  vL  18.  ^  >  Ex.  xri.  10 ;  1  Sam.  iv.  22,  &c.  (LXX.) 

4  Rom.  ix.  1—5.  On  the  punctuation  of  this  last  verse  a  great  controverryhas  arisen. 
Many  editors  since  the  days  of  Erasmus  (and  among  them  Laohmann,  Tisohendw^ 
Riiokert,  Meyer,  Frituche)  put  the  stop  at  " flesh ;^' olhM*  at  "all"  (Locke,  Bama- 


„  «        .       ^    .  -  ll«  Ohristj 

appHei  to  Him  the  w<mi  wKortrit.  (See  i.  25;  1  Cor.  iii  23 ;  viii.  6 ;  2  Cor.  t  3 ;  xL  81; 
Epn.  L  17 ;  iv.  6 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  5,  kc,)  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  doctrinal  £««(  Xry^cMr 
may,  as  Lange  says,  mark  a  culminating  point ;  and  having  regard  (i)  to  the  language 
which  Paul  uses  (Phil.  u.  6 ;  CoL  i  15 ;  iL  9 ;  1  €k>r.  viiL  6;  2  Oor.  iv.  4),  and  (ii)  to  the 
grammatical  structure  of  the  sentence,  and  (iii.)  to  the  poiition  of  cvAoyin^  (which  in 
dozologies  in  the  New  Testament  stands  always  first),  and  (iv.)  to  the  unanimity  of  aU 
ancient  commentators,  and  (v.)  to  the  fact  that  the  clause  probably  aUudes  to  Ps.  IxviL  19 
(LXX.),  and  in  E^h.  iv.  8,  St.  Paul  quotes  the  previous  verse  of  this  Psalm,  and  HViies 
it  to  (&iBt,~4lie  punctuatkm  of  our  received  text  can  hardly  be  refected.  Tet  there  is 
weight  in  Baur*s  remark  that  c«t4  vipxa  i»  added  to  show  that  It  is  as  only  "after  the 
flesh  "  that  the  Jews  could  daim  the  birth  of  the  Messiah,  and  that  the  "  God  over  aU 
blessed  for  ever  "  would  have  been  allowing  too  much  to  Jewish  particularism.  (Cf. 
GaL  iv.  4,  y^yiiuyo^  in  ywauth^,)  For  a  full  exanMnation  of  the  question^  I  may  refer  to 
my  papen  on  the  text  m  the  Bxpomtor,  1878. 
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«xprcs8cd  shows  his  sense  that  such  a  wish  is  by  the  very  nature  of  things 
impossible.  Further  explanation  is  supei^uous  to  those  who  feel  how  natural,  how 
posfflble,  is  the  desire  for  even  this  vast  self-sacrifice  to  the  great  heart  of  a  Moses 
or  a  Paul. 

<*  Not,  however,  as  though  the  Word  of  Gk>d  has  failed."  >  This  is  the  point 
which  8t.  Paul  has  to  prove,  and  he  does  it  by  showing  that  God's  gifts  are  matters 
of  such  free  choice  that  the  Jew  cannot  put  forward  any  exclusive  claim  to  their 
monopoly. 

In  fact^  aU  who  are  Jews  naturally  are  not  Jews  spiritually — are  not,  therefore, 
in  any  true  sense  heirs  of  the  promise.  To  be  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  is  nothing  in 
itself.  Abraham  had  many  sons,  but  only  one  of  them,  the  son  of  Sarah,  was 
recognised  in  the  promise.^ 

Not  only  so,  but  even  of  the  two  sons  of  the  son  of  promise  one  was  utterly  reiected; 
and  so  completely  was  this  a  matter  of  choice,  and  so  entirely  was  it  independent  of 
merit,  that  before  there  could  be  any  question  of  merit,  even  in  the  womb,  the  elder 
was  rejected  to  servitude,  the  younger  chosen  for  dominion.  And  this  is  stated  in 
the  strongest  way  by  the  prophet  Malachi— "  Jacob  I  loved,  but  Esau  I  hated."  • 

*'  Is  God  unjust  then  ?  '*  To  a  natural  lo^c  the  question  might  seem  veiy 
excusable,  but  St.  Paul  simply  ^uts  it  aside  as  irrelevant  and  impossible,  while  he 
re-states  the  fact  which  suggests  it  by  quoting  as  decisive  two  passages  of  Smpture.^ 
GKkL  has  an  absolute  right  to  love  whom  He  will ;  for  He  says  to  Moses,  '*  Whomso- 
ever I  pity,  him  I  wul  i>ity ;  and  whomsoever  I  compassionate,  him  I  will  com- 
passionate ;  *'  so  that  pity  is  mdependent  of  human  will  or  effort.  And  God  has  an 
absolute  right  to  hate  whom  Ho  will ;  for  Scripture  says  to  Pharaoh,  "  For  this 
very  purpose  I  raised  thee  up,  to  display  in  thee  my  power,  and  that  my  name  may 
be  proclaimed  in  all  the  earth."  • 

80  then  God  pities,  and  God  hardens,  whom  He  wilL 

Again,  the  natural  question  presents  itself — "  Why  does  He  then  blame  P  If 
wickedness  be  the  result  of  Divine  W^  what  becomes  of  moral  responsibility?'* 

In  the  first  place,  Paul  imjdies  that  the  question  is  absurd.  Wiio  are  you,  that 
you  can  call  Qod  to  account  ?  No  matter  what  becomes  of  moral  responsibility,  it 
does  not  at  any  rate  affect  Gk>d*s  decree.  Man  is  but  passive  day  in  the  Potter's 
hands ;  He  can  mould  it  as  He  wHl.^ 

1  iKwiirruKtv,  **  fallen  like  a  flower,"  Job  xiv.  2;  but  see  1  Cor.  xiii  8 :  James  i.  11. 

•  ix.  6—9 ;  comp.  Nedarim,  f.  31,  1.  "  Is  not  Ishmael  an  alien,  and  yet  of  the  seed 
of  Abraham?  "  It  is  written,  '* In  leaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called."  ** But  is  not  Esau 
an  alien,  and  yet  of  the  seed  of  Isaac ? ^    ** No.     'In  Isaac,*  but  not  all  Itaac." 

s  Mai.  i  ^  3.  Hated=  "loved  less"  (Gen.  xxix.  31;  Matt.  vL  24;  x.  87,  com- 
pared with  Luke  xiv.  26) ;  and  the  next  verse  shows  that  temporal  position  is  alluded  to. 

^  "  These  arguments  of  the  Apostle  are  founded  on  two  assumptions.  The  first  is 
that  the  Scriptures  are  the  word  of  God ;  and  the  seoond,  that  what  God  aotually  does 
cannot  be  unrighteous "  (Hodge).  At  the  same  time  it  is  most  neoessary,  as  Biihop 
Wordsworth  says,  "not  to  allow  the  mind  to  dwell  exclusively  or  maioly  on  single 
expressions  occurring  here  or  there,  but  to  consider  their  relation  to  the  context,  to  the 
whole  scope  of  the  ^istle,  to  the  other  Epistles  of  St.  PauL  and  to  the  gennisl  teachings 
of  Holy  Writ "  (^'itles,  p.  201). 

^  ix.  14—18.  "Satis  nabet,"  says  Calvin,  "Scriptnrae  testimoniis  impurot  kUratus 
oompescere ;"  but  the  "impure  barkinas"  (a  phrase  which  Si  Paul  would  never  have 
used)  shows  the  difference  between  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  and  the  Genevan 
Beformer.  SxAij^W,  however,  in  ver.  18,  cannot  mean  "treats  hardly."  Calovius  says 
that  God  does  not  harden  hnufttniom,  "by  direct  action,"  but  9vyxMpi|rucM«  (permissively), 
«^ofMii|rucMf  (by  the  course  01  events),  {yKorvXciirruwc  (by  abandonment),  and  m^aloTutmi 
(by  handing  men  over  to  their  worst  selves).  It  may  be  said  that  this  chapter  contradicts 
the  next,  and  Fritzsche  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  "Paul  would  have  better  agreed  with 
himself  if  he  had  been  the  pupil  of  Aristotle,  not  of  Gamaliel ; "  but  the  contradiction, 
or  rather  the  antinomy,  is  not  in  any  of  St.  Paul's  arguments,  but  in  the  very  nature 
of  things. 

^  ix.  19—22.    It  was  a  common  metaphor  (Jer.  xviii  6;  Isa.  xiv.  9;  Wisd.  xv.  7; 
Sirach  xxxiiL  13). 
O  G 
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But  PkoI  wonld  not  tlms  fft^re^;^  smite  down  tlie  timid  qneefaomng  of 
fiinners  by  the  arbitrasry  irresponsiliflity  of  Infinite  Power.  He  gives  a  gleam 
of  bope ;  be  sbeds  over  tbe  ultimate  Divine  purposes  a  flasb  of  insigbt.  Hie 
asks  a  question  wbicb  implies  a  large  and  glorioms  answer,  and  tbe  very  form 
of  the  question  sbows  bow  little  be  desires  to  dwell  on  tbe  unpractical  in- 
soluble mysteries  of  Divine  reprobation.^ 

'Wbot  if  God,  willing  to  display  His  wrath,  and  to  make  known  His  power — (he 
will  not  say,  **  created  vessolfl  of  wrath,"  or  "  prepared  them  for  destruction,"  but, 
■swerving  irom  a  conclusion  too  terrible  for  tiie  wisest) — "  endured  in  much  long- 
tuffering  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  for  destruction  .  .  .  f  And  what  if  He  did  tlus 
that  IBte  mig^t  also  make  known  the  riches  of  His  glory  towards  the  vessels  of 
mercy  ^ic&  He  before  prepared  for  glory  .  .  .  ?"  What  if  even  tboae 
decrees  wbidi  seemed  the  harshest  were  but  stops  towards  an  ultimate  good  ?  .  . 
By  that  hlessedjmirpose  we  ]proflt,  wbom  God  called  both  out  of  the  Jews  and  out  of 
the  Gentiles.  This  calling  is  illustrated  by  the  language  of  two  passages  of  Hosea,* 
in  which  the  prophet  caUs  his  son  and  daugbter  Lo-anmii  and  Iio-rubamab  (Not- 
my-peo]ple  and  Not-pitied)  because  of  the  rejection  of  Israel,  but  at  the  same  time 
pro^esies  the  day  when  they  shall  again  be  His  people,  and  He  their  God : — and 
by  two  passages  of  Isaiab  ^  in  which  he  at  once  propbesies  the  rejection  of  tbe  mass 
of  Israel  and  the  preservation  of  a  remnant.^ 

Having  thus  ^tablished  the  fact  on  Scriptural  authority,  what  is  tbe  condosion  P 
Must  it  not  be  that — so  entirely  is  election  a  matter  of  G^'s  free  grace — tbe 
Gentiles,  though  they  did  not  pursue  righteousness,  yet  laid  bold  of  justincation  by 
faith ;  and  that  the  Jews,  thougb  they  did  pursue  a  legal  righteousness,  have  not 
attained  to  justification  ?  How  can  such  a  strange  anomaly  be  explained  P  Wbat- 
ever  may  be  the  working  of  Divine  election,  humanly  q>eaking,  their  rejection 
is  the  fault  of  tbe  Jews.  They  chose  to  aim  at  an  impossible  justification  by  works, 
and  rejected  tbe  justification  by  faith.  Again  St  Paul  refers  to  Isaiab  in  support 
of  bis  views.^  They  stumbled  at  Christ.  To  them,  as  to  aQ  beUevers,  He  might 
have  been  a  firm  rock  of  foundation ;  they  made  Him  a  stone  of  offence.^  The 
desire  of  his  heart,  his  prayer  to  God,  is  for  their  salvation.  But  their  religious 
zeal  has  taken  an  ignorant  direction.  They  are  aiming  at  justification  by  works, 
and  therefore  will  not  accept  God*s  method,  which  is  justification  by  faith.' 

In  the  path  of  works  they  cannot  succeed,  for  the  Law  finds  its  sole  end,  and 
aim,  and  fulfilment  in  Christ,^  and  through  £Qm  alone  is  justification  possible. 
Even  these  truths  the  Apostle  finds  in  Scripture,  or  iUustmtee  by  Scriptural  (quota- 
tions.   He  contrasts  the  statement  of  Moses,  that  be  who  obeyed  the  ordinances  of 

1  Whctn  we  read  such  pamages  as  Bom.  viiL  22—24 :  2  Cor.  v.  18 ;  Acts  iii.  19,  21, 
we  think  that  8t.  Paul  would  have  seen  a  phase  of  truth  in  the  lines— 

**  Safe  in  the  hands  of  one  disposing  power. 
Or  in  the  natal  or  the  mortal  honr; 
AU  Natan  is  bat  Art,  unknown  to  thee ; 
All  Chance,  Direction  which  thou  canst  not  see ; 
All  Discord,  Harmony  not  undrattood ; 
All  partial  evil,  universal  good." 

2  Hos.  L  9,  10;  ii  23.  »  Isa.  x.  22;  i,  9. 

4  ix.  2^—30.  Ver.  28  is  on  exegetical  translation  whioh  St.  Paul  adopts  from  tiie 
LXX.  As  the  form  of  quotation  has  only  an  indirect  bearing  on  ^e  argument,  tiie  reader 
must  refer  to  special  commentaries  for  its  elucidation. 

*  lea.  viii.  14 ;  xzviii.  16. 

«  In  ix.  33,  the  "  be  asbuned  "  of  the  LXX.,  foUowed  by  8t.  Paul,  is  an  exesetioal 
traDtktion  of  "make  haste "  or  ** flee  hastily." 

7  ix.3a-x.4. 

^  X.  4,  WAoc — ».e.,  the  righteousness  at  which  the  Law  aims  is  accomplished  in  ChriSi, 
and  the  Law  leads  to  Him ;  He  is  its  fulfifaneai  and  its  termination. .  Its  ^xxj  is  done 
away,  but  He  remains,  because  His  eternal  brightness  is  the  t^Am  tov  ma^fnf:hw  <G«L) 
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^he  Law  should  live  by  them,^  witii  thofe  other  words  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth 
•of  Justification  personified,  **  Say  not  in  thine  heart  who  shall  ascend  into  heaven, 
or  who  shall  descend  into  the  abyss,  but  the  word  is  very  nigh  thee  in  thy  mouth 
4U[id  in  thy  heart,"  which  (being  used  originally  of  the  Law)  he  explains  c^  the  near- 
ness and  accessibility  of  the  Gkiepel  whu^  was  now  being  preached,  and  which  was 
«ammcd  up  in  the  eonlession  and  belief  in  Him  as  a  risen  Saviour.  This  is  again 
jfliroported  by  two  quotations  in  almost  the  nme  words — one  from  Isaiah  (xxviii.  16), 
'**£very  one  that  beUeveth  on  Him  diaU  not  be  ashamed;"  and  one  from  Joel 
<ii  32),  *<  Every  one  tiiat  calleth  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved"— and  the 
"**  every  one  "  of  course  includes  the  G^tile  no  le«  than  the  Jew.' 

But  had  the  Jews  enjoyed  a  real  <^portunity  of  hearing  the  Gk«pel  F  In  a 
«erieB  of  questions,  subordinated  to  each  other  by  great  thetorioal  beauty,  St.  Paul 
^ows  that  each  necessary  step  has  been  fulfilled — the  >»^y»"g,  the  preachers,  the 
imission  of  those  whose  feet  were  beautif nl  upon  the  mrnintains,  and  who  preach  the 
^lad  tidings  of  peace ;  but,  aks !  tlk&  faith  had  been  wanting,  and,  therefore,  also  tho 
oaUing  upon  Ood.  For  aXL  had  not  hearkened  to  the  GK>q>eL  It  was  not  for  want 
of  hearing,  for  in  accordance  with  prophecy  (Ps.  xix.  4)  the  weirds  of  the  preachers 
liad  gone  out  to  all  t^e  world ;  but  it  was  for  want  of  uiith,  and  this,  too,  had  been 
prophesied,  since  Isaiah  said,  *'  Who  believed  our  preaching  F"  Nor,  again,  was  it 
ioT  want  of  warning.  Moses  (Deut.  xxxii.  21)  had  told  them  ages  ago  that  God 
-would  stir  up  their  jealousy  and  kindle  their  anger  by  means  of  those  Gentiles 
whom  in  their  exclusiTe  arrogance  they  despised  as  "no  nation;"  and  Isaiah 
^Ixv.  1,  2)  says  with  daring  energy*,  "I  was  found  by  such  as  sought  me  not, 
I  became  manifest  to  such  as  inquired  not  after  me,"  whereas  to  Israel  he  saith, 
-"The  whole  day  long  I  outspread  my  hands  to  a  disobedient  and  antagonistic 
j)eople."  * 

Thus,  with  quotation  after  quotaiion — there  are  nine  in  this  chapter  alone, 
drawn  chiefly  from  Deateronomy,  Isaiah,  and  the  Psalms— does  St  Paul  state 
liis  convietioB  as  to  tiie  preseat  rejection  of  the  Qospel  by  his  ewn  nation ; 
-while  he  tries  to  soften  the  bitter  rage  which  it  was  calcolated  to  arovse  both 
^igainst  himself  and  against  his  doctrine,  by  stating  it  in  words  which  woold 
«dd  iem£iM  authority  to  the  dialectical  arguments  into  which  they  are 
inwoven.  But  having  thus  estaUished  ti«9  Tery  painfal,  and  at  finst  sight 
opposing  truths— namdy,  that  the  Jews  were  being  deprived  o€  all  exchisive 
privfleges  by  the  decree  of  God  (ix.),  and  that  this  forfeiture  was  due  to  their 
own  culpable  disbelief  (x.)— he  now  eaters  on  the  gladder  and  nobler  task  of 
explaining  how  these  sad  trui^  are  robbed  of  their  worst  sting,  when  we 
reoo^^iise  that  thoy  are  but  the  partial  and  tninsient  phenomena  incidental 
to  the  evolution  of  a  blessed,  universal,  and  eternal  scheme. 

**  I  ask,  then,  did  Gk)d  reject  His  people  ?  Away  with  tho  thought !  for  at  worst 
the  rejeotioa  is  but  partiaL*'  Of  this  ho  offers  himself  as  a  proof,  being  as  ho  is 
'**an  Israelite,  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  of  Uie  tribe  of  Benjamin; "  azid  he  then 
quotes  the  analogy  of  the  7>000  whom  God  '*  reserved  for  Himself,"  who  in  tho 
4ayB  of  Elijah  had  not  bowed  the  knoe  to  BaaL  On  this  he  pauses  to  remark  that 
the  very  phrase,  "  I  reserved  for  myself,"  implies  tlut  this  renmant  was  saved  by 
-faith,  and  not  by  works.  But  how  came  it  that  the  majority  had  missed  the  end 
ior  which  they  sought?     Because,  he  answers,  they  were  hardened;     God  (as 

'  H,  A,  B.  iy  airrfj, 

*  X.  4—12.    It  is  remarkable  that  in  verse  11  the  important  %rord  ««c  is  found  neithei 
in  the  Hebrew  nor  in  the  LXX.    Cf.  ix.  33. 
»  X.  14-21. 

a  a  2 
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Isaiah  prophesied)  had  sent  them  a  Bpirit  of  sfinpor  which  finds  its  illustratioa  in  the 

Shrase,  **  let  their  eyes  be  darkened,"  amid  Darid'e  prayer  for  the  humiliation  and 
Bwilderment  of  his  enemies.^ 
But  then  another  awful  question  occurs :  is  this  hardening,  this  spiritual  blind- 
ness, to  be  final  f  **  Did  they  stumble  that  they  may  utterly  fall  ? '  Again  Paul 
f^xdaims,  Perish  the  thought!  Their  very  fall  was  meant  for  saltation  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  to  stimulate  their  own  hearts  to  better  things.  And  here  his  readers 
could  not  but  feel  that  he  was  explaining  facts  which  were  taking  place  under  their 
very  eyes.  In  every  instance  the  Gosp^  had  been  offered  first  to  the  Jew ;  in  every 
instance  the  Jew  had  rejected  it ;  and  it  was  through  this  very  obstinacy  that  it 
had  now  been  offered  everywhere  to  the  Gtotile.  The  Messiah  rejected  by  the 
Jew  was  daily  being  glorified  as  the  Redeemer  of  the  Gentile.  The  Church  of  the 
Christ  was  now  securely  founded,  but  even  already  Antioch,  and  Bome,  and 
Ephesus,  and  Thessalonica  were  hur  more  its  capitals  than  the  Holy  City.  But  thi» 
fact  revealed  a  glorious  anticipation.  If  their  dsJUiency  was  thus  tho  wealth  of 
the  Gentiles,  how  much  more  would  their  replenishment !  It  was  his  grand  missioD 
to  preach  this  to  the  Gentiles,  and  thereby,  if  possible,  to  stir  the  Jews  to  emulation, 
for  if  their  rejection  be  the  world's  reconciliation,  what  will  be  their  acceptance  but 
life  from  the  dead  P 

And  that  there  will  be  this  restoration  of  Israel  he  illostrates  by  • 
doable  metaphor. 

L  When  the  heave-offering  was  offered,  the  whole  lump  of  dough  acquired 
sacrcdness  from  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  it  was  sanctified  to  the  Lord.  80  with 
Israel.  Their  first-fruits— Abraham  and  their  patriarchal  fathers — were  holy,  and 
their  holiness  was  ideally  attributable  to  all  the  race. 

ii.  Hie  second  metaphor  has  a  wider  applicability.  The  root  of  the  olive-tree 
is  the  source  of  its  fruitfulncss ;  but  if  some  of  its  branches  lose  their  fruitfulness 
and  become  withered,  they  are  lopped  off  and  are  replaced  by  grafts  of  the  wild 
olive,  which  then  shares  the  richness  of  the  tree.  Such  withered  branches  were  the 
present  unbelieving  majority  of  IsraeL  That  thepr  should  be  lopped  off  is  a  part  of 
God's  just  and  necessary  severity.  To  explain  this  truth — to  bring  it  home  to  the 
pained  and  angry  consciousness  of  his  people— has  been  one  of  his  objects  in  this 
great  Epistie ,  and  he  has  carried  it  out,  at  whatever  cost,  with  a  most  unflinching 
sincerity.  But  meanwhile,  if  the  Gentiles  in  their  turn  were  tempted  to  assume 
the  airs  of  particularism  with  which  the  Jews  had  so  lon^  gloried  over  them,  what 
a  warning  should  be  conveyed  to  them  by  the  state  of  thmgs  here  shadowed  fmih ! 
And  how  much  consolation  might  the  Jew  find  in  this  metaphor  to  revive  the  faint- 
ing hopes  of  his  patriotism,  and  to  alleviate  his  wounded  pride  of  nationality  by 
gentier  and  holier  thoughts  I  For  Christ,  after  all,  was  a  rc^  of  the  stem  of  Jesse, 
and  a  branch  out  of  his  roots.  The  Gentiles  were  admitted  into  the  Church  through 
the  vestibule  of  the  Temple.  With  the  Jews  had  remained  till  this  moment  the 
oracles  of  G^  In  Judaism— its  privileg[e8,  its  promises,  its  prophecies— were  the 
germs  of  Christianity.  The  new  nch  fruitfulness  of  the  Gentiles  was  drawn  from 
the  tree  into  which  they  had  been  grafted.  Little  cause  had  they  to  boast  against 
the  natural  branches.  Deep  cause  had  they  to  take  warning  bv  the  fate  which 
those  branches  had  undergone.  They,  in  tiieir  turn,  might  be  lopned  off,  and— 
though  here  the  metaphor  as  such  breaks  down — the  old  Inrandies  might  be  grafted  into 
their  proper  place  once  more.*  Let  them  remember  that  faith  was  the  soorce  ci 
thoir  new  privileges,  as  the  want  of  it  had  caused  the  rain  of  those  whom  they 
replaced ;  let  them  not  be  high-minded,  but  fear.* 

>  xi  1-11. 

*  Thii  of  oonne  was,  phyiioalty,  an  imponihle  method  of  tyinrTpiwiUt :  the  other,  if 
adopted  at  all,  was  most  rare.    (F.  nuara,  p.  12.) 
«xiie-24. 
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The  concluding  words  of  this  section  of  the  Epistle  open  a  glorious  per- 
spective of  ultimate  hope  for  all  whose  hearts  are  sufficiently  large  and 
loTing  to  accept  it.  He  calls  on  the  brethren  not  to  ignore  the  mystery  that 
the  partial  hardening  of  Israel  should  only  last  till  the  fulness  of  the 
Gentiles  should  come  in ;  and  he  appeab  to  Scripture  (Isa.  lix.  20}  to  sup- 
port his  prophecy  that  "  all  Israel  shall  be  saved,"  beloved  as  they  are  for  the 
sake  of  their  fathers  as  regards  the  election  of  grace,  though  now  alienated 
for  the  blessing  of  the  G^tiles  as  regards  the  Gk>speL 

For  (}od*8  gifts  and  calling  admit  of  no  revocation ;  once  given,  they  are  given 
for  ever.^  Once  themselves  disobedient,  the  Qentiles  wore  now  pitied  in  con- 
sequence of  the  disobedience  of  the  Jews ;  so  the  Jews  wore  now  disobedient,  but 
when  the  pity  shown  to  the  G^tiles  had  achieved  their  full  redemption,  tho  Jews 
in  turn  should  share  in  it.^  **  For  " — such  is  the  grand  conclusion  of  this  sustained 
exposition  of  the  Divine  purposes — "  God  shut  up  all  into  disobedience,*  that  He 
might  show  mercy  imto  all/' — Many  are  anxious,  in  accordance  with  their  theo- 
logical views,  to  weaken  or  explain  away  tho  meaning  of  these  words ;  to  show  thai 
"  all "  does  not  really  mean  "  all "  in  the  glad,  though  it  docs  in  the  gloomy 
clause ;  or  to  show  that  **  having  merc]^  upon  all "  is  quite  consistent  with  the  final 
ruin  of  the  vast  majority.  Be  that  as  it  may,  tho  Apostle,  as  he  contemplates  the 
miiversality  of  free  redeeming  grace,  bursts  into  a  pican  of  praise  and  prophecy  : 
**  0  the  depth  of  the  riches,  and  wisdom,  and  knowledge  of  God !  how  unsearchable 
are  His  JuofiTnents,  and  untrackable  His  ways !  For  who  ever  fathomed  the  mind 
of  the  Lord,  or  who  ever  became  His  counsellor  P  Or  who  gave  Him  first,  and  it 
shall  be  repaid  to  him  F  For  from  Him,  and  through  Him,  and  unto  Him  are  all 
things.    To  Him  be  glory  for  ever.    Amen." 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

FBUITS    OF    FAITH. 

**  La  foi  justifie  quand  il  opdre,  mais  il  n*opdre  que  par  la  charity  *'  (Quesnel). 

**Nci  that  God  doth  require  nothing  imto  happiness  at  the  hands  of  man  save 
only  a  naked  belief  (for  hope  and  charitv  wo  may  not  exclude),  but  that  without 
behef  all  other  things  are  as  nothing;  ana  it  is  the  ground  of  those  other  divino 
virtues"  (Hooker,  £ccL  FoL  I.  xi.  6). 

**  Faith  doth  not  shut  out  repentance,  hope,  love,  dread,  and  the  fear  of  God,  to  be 
joined  with  faith  in  every  man  that  is  justified ;  but  it  shutteth  them  out  from  the 
office  of  justifying  "  {Homiii/  of  Sahatiottf  pt.  i). 

[It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  the  sense  of  the  word  ^*  faith  '*  in  these  passages 
is  by  no  means  tho  Pauline  sense  of  the  word.'*] 

At  this  point  there  is  a  marked  break  in  the  letter,  and  we  feel  that  tho 
writer  has  now  accomplished  the  main  object  for  which  he  wrote.    But  to 

1  Hoe.  xiiL  14,  '*  I  will  redeem  them  from  death  .  .  .  repentance  shall  be  hid 
from  mine  eyes.** 

>  xL  41.  If,  M  in  this  explanation,  the  comma  is  placed  after  ^i^ov.the  connexion 
of  TM  vMcWpy  ikiti  is  very  awkward,  and  almost  unparalleled.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
antithesis  is  spdled  if  we  place  the  comma  after  iAi«(,  and  render  it,  "  So  they  too  now 
flisbelieved  (or  disobeyed)  tne  pity  shown  to  you." 

>  In  the  declaratory  sense. 
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this,  as  to  ftU  hk  letters,  lie  adds  those  noble  practical  exhortatioas,  wM^  are 
thus  made  to  rest,  not  on  their  own  fxxee  and  beaatj,  bat  on  the  securer  baai^ 
of  the  principles  which  he  lajs  dewn  in  the  doctrinal  portion.  No  one  idt 
more  deeply  than  St.  Paul  that  it  requires  great  principles  to  secnre  our 
faithfulness  to  little  duties,  and  that  every  duty,  howerer  apparentlj 
insignificant,  acquires  a  real  grandeur  when  it  is  r^arded  in  the  li^t  of  those 
principles  from  which  its  fulfilment  springs.  Smee,  then,  the  mercy  and  pitx 
of  Grod,  as  being  the  source  of  ffis  free  grace,  hare  been  dwelt  upon  throughoat^ 
the  Epistle,  St.  Paul  b^ins  the  practical  part  of  it — "  I  exhort  you  therefore,, 
brethren,  by  the  compassions  of  Ciod" — for  these,  and  not  the  Hiffum^t^ 
doctrines  of  election  and  reprobation,  are  prominent  in  his  mind — "  to  present 
your  bodies,  not  like  the  dead  offerings  of  Heathenism  or  Judaism,  but  "a. 
living  sacrifice,  holy,  well-pleasing  to  God — your  reasonable  service,  and  not  to- 
be  conformed  to  this  world,  but  to  be  tzansf ormed  ^  in  the  renewing  of  your 
mind,  that  ye  may  discrimiiiate  iHiat  is  the  will  of  Gk>d,  good  and  aoeeptahle  to 
ffim,  and  perfect." 

This  general  exhortation  is  then  carried  into  details,  unsystematically 
indeed,  and  even  unsyntactically,  but  with  an  evident  rush  and  gi&w  dT 
f eding  which  gives  to  the  language  a  perf ecticm  transcending  that  of  conscious 
art.*  The  prevalent  thought  is  the  duty  of  love : — ^to  the  brethren,  love  without 
dissimulation;  to  the  Church,  love  without  struggling  self-assertion; 
to  the  civil  power,  love  without  fear;  to  the  world,  love  without  despiraii^  ii» 
rights  or  mingling  with  its  immoralities.^  First,  by  the  grace  given  to  him,, 
he  urges  them  "  not  to  be  high-minded  above  what  they  ought  to  be  minded, 
but  to  mind  to  be  soberminded,^  each  in  porportion  to  their  God-apportioned 
receptivity  of  faith ; "  and  he  illustrates  and  enforces  this  duty  of  modest 
simplicity  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  mutual  ministries,^  by  touching  once  more 
on  the  apologue  of  the  body  and  the  members,*^  which  he  has  already  applied 
in  his  Letter  to  the  Corinthians.  The  moral  of  the  metaphor  is  that  ^  DhnMsity 
without  unity  is  disorder;  unity  without  diversity  is  death."''  Then  with 
a  free  interchange  of  participles,  infinitives,  and  imperatives,  and  with  a  mixture 
of  general  and  special  exhortations,  he  urges  them  to  love,  kindliness,  zeal,. 
hope,  patience,  prayer,  generosity,  forgiveness,  sympathy,  mutual  esteem,  sdf- 

>  Ver.  2,  inHrxriiiaTi^t<r0ti  "fashumed.ia.  accordance;^  urra|Mp^ov(r«r,  " tnaki^forwusL*' 
Ixjiiiaf  as  in  Phil.  iL  8,  is  the  outward,  transitory  fashion;  ^op^*  the  abiding  and 
substantial  form. 

*  Ver.  3,  fill  trmp^poyttr  waft  h  Jci  ^pwtXwf  iXXk  ^pivtlv  ei«  rb  crw^poFcir. 

8  Lange  ad  toe,  <  xii  8. 

*  In  ver.  6  tiie  "prophtoy  [ie.,  high  GhriitimB  teaching]  according  to  the  proportioifc 
of  faith"  (irari  iV  iamXmyimtf  r^  niortm)  mean*  that  the  Chiistiaa  teacher  is  to  keep 
within  the  limits  of  his  gift  assigned  him  by  his  individuality  (Tholuck),  ie.,  not  to  push 
his  xf^H^^ta  as  a  preacher  into  disproportionate  prominence  (Deut.  xviiL  18).  The 
objectiTe  sense  of  wiv^^  as  a  body  of  doctrines  is  later.  Hence  tiie  common  role  of 
expliuning  Scripture,  ''according  to  the  analog  of  faith,"  though  most  true  anil 
necessary,  is  a  misapplication  of  the  original  meaainc  of  the  phrase. 

*  1  Cor.  3dL  12—27. 

7  Lan^e.  The  conception  of  Christian  fellowship  inrohrei  both  unity  and  variety^ 
"The  Spirit  resolves  the  variety  into  unity,  introduces  variety  into  Uie  unity,  anii 
reconciles  unity  to  itself  through  variety  "  (Baur). 
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Besiraini,  the  stMcly  lorve  of  Ckxi  the  steady  Ibsthing  of  eril,  iske  deliberate 
YictGry  ci  virtue  otst  vioe.  It  is  elewr  that  the  dangers  which  he  most 
appvdiended  unoag-  the  Bonan  ChristiaBs  were  those  exacerbations  which 
spring  from  an  voloviog  aad  over^bearing  self-confidence;  but  he  gives 
a  generaL  foroK  ta  all  his  preeoptB>  and  the  chapter  stands  nnrivalled  as  a 
spanianeans  sketdi  of  the  ^dreat  graeea  which  can  adorn  the  Chrisiian 
iife.i 

The  first  part  of  the  thirteenth  ehapter  has  a  more  obvionslj  spedal  bear- 
ing. It  is  oe»Tq»ied  bj  a  very  earnest  exhortation  to  obedience  towards  the 
civil  power,  based  on  the  repeated  statements  that  it  is  ordained  of  God ;  that 
its  aij&  is  the  necessary  sappresston  of  evil ;  that  it  was  not,  nnder  ordinary 
eircnmstanees,  any  saoroe  of  terror  to  a  blameless  Hf e ;  and  that  it  shonld  be 
obeyed  and  respected,  not  «l  imwillmg  oompolfflon,  bnt  as  a  matter  of  right 
and  conactence.^  This  waa^  indeed,  the  reason  why  they  paid  taxes,'  and  why 
the  paysient  ol  them  ohacld  be  regarded  as  a  dafy  to  God.^ 

Tha  wacHitk  with  which  St.  Ftal  e^eaks  tjras  of  the  fimctions  of  eivil 
govemora  may,  at  first  sight,  seem  surprising,  when  we  remember  that  a 
Hehns  was  in  the  Prsef  eetue,  a  Tigrifinns  in  the  F^nBtoriom,  a  Qessina  Floras 
in  tha  province^  and  a  ISeto  on  the  throne.  On  the  other  hand,  £1;  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  ^  Neronian  peraeevtkm  had  not  yet  broken  ont;  and  that 
the  iniqnitieB  of  ijidividiial  mnperors  and  individual  governors,  while  it  had 
free  rein  in  every  qaestkm  which  affected  thor  greed,  their  ambition,  or  their 
lost,  had  not  as  yet  by  any  meaira  destroyed  the  magnificent  ideal  of  Boman 
Law.    If  there  were  bad  mfers^  there  were  also  good  ones.    A  Cicero  as  well 

1  zii.  1—21.  Aa  rigaida  q^ettial  «ztiraBi«iia  in  iUa  oha^ter.  we  hmj  notke  vwr.  9, 
iarwrrvyoOvTtf  "loathixig;"  KoAAMiCKot,  "bridal  intiiDftcy  wiMh/*  Yer.  IX),  Tp^duaM4lf 
\^iki<mpyoif  ''kve  ypxiT  Drethren  in  the  faith  as  though  they  were  brethren  m  blood ;  ^ 
vpoiryoiJfMm,  Ynlf.  inmiemn  prmvtmentm,'*  "  anttetpiiting  one  another,  and  going  before 
one  another  as  guides  in  giving  honour  "  (ver.  11).  The  evid^ioe  between  the  readings^ 
KOipy,  "  serving  the  oppwrtunity,"  and  Kvp/y,  "  the  Lord,"  is  very  nicely  balanced,  but 
probably  rose  from  the  abbreviation  irpy.  Tho  other  clause  is,  ^'  ^  smlous  work  not 
slothful ;  boiling  in  s^t "  (of.  the  vn^  "  a  prophet '' ).  In  ver.  18;  imtimx,  *'  memoriee,** 
can  hardly  be  the  true  reading.  In  ver.  14,,  the  tiMcovm,  '' parsaing  ha^tality,"  may 
have  suggested  tiie  thought  of  duMcovrof,  '*  persecutors ;  *'  ver.  16,  nnc  ramiyoit  vvMurayj^icro* 
is either^modestissittorum  ezempla  seetaates**  (€hrot.),  ** letting  the  lowly  lead  you 
with  them  by  the  hand"  {nuucX  or  "  hnrailibtts  rebus  chMeunaantea,"  ''goiar  along 
with  lowly  things  "  (neut.).  ver.  19,  i&n  «>irw  rn  &^^  either  (1)  *'  Give  place  for  the 
divine  wrath  to  work  "  (Chrys.,  Aug.,  &o.) ;  or  (2),  "  Give  room  to  your  own  anger" — 

dare  (cf. 
:  your  enemy." 
im  to  penitence 
and  benefleent  shame.    The  chapter  is  full  or  beautiful  trilogies  of  expression. 


«  xiii  5,  A*^Y«»(7,  8^  Aug.)  ^.wifaww^*  (D,  B,  P,  G,  Vul^,  Luther),  ^'YIM  to 
necessity.**  '*Pray  for  the  established  Government,'*  said  Babbi  Ohaneena,  "  for  with- 
out it  men  would  eat  one  another  **  (AbMda  Zara^  f.  4, 1).  Josephns  calls  Judas  the 
Gaulonite  "  the  author  of  the  fourth  seet  of  Jewish  phiksophy,*'  who  have  **  an  inviolable 
attachment  to  Bberty,'*  and  say  that  God  is  to  be  the  only  Ruler  (^lUt  zxui.  1,  §j6). 

s  xiii.  6,  reXeiTc  is  the  indicative ;  not,  as  in  the  A.y.,  an  imperative  (Matt.  irh.  21). 
In  ver.  4  the  uixotpa  refers  to  the  jut  gladii,  A  provincial  governor  on  starting  was 
presented  with  a  dagger  by  the  Empeter.  T1ra|Ra,  in  grving  it^  used  the  words— Pro 
me ;  si  merear,  in  mc." 

<  xiii.  1—7. 
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MB  a  Yerres  liad  once  been  proTindal  goyemors ;  a  Barea  Soranns  as  well  as  a 
Felix.  The  Roman  goYernment,  corrnpt  as  it  often  was  in  special  instances* 
was  yet  the  one  grand  power  which  held  in  cheek  the  anarchic  forces  whidh 
but  for  its  control  were  "nnrsing  the  impatient  earthquake."  If  now  and 
then  it  broke  down  in  minor  matters,  and  more  rarely  on  a  large  scale,  yet  ihe 
total  area  of  legal  prescriptions  was  kept  nnrayaged  by  mischievoos  injustice. 
St.  Panl  had  himself  suffered  from  local  tyranny  at  Philippi,  but  on  tho 
whole,  up  to  this  time,  he  had  some  reason  to  be  gpratefnl  to  the  impartiaiiiy  of 
Roman  law.  At  Oorinth  he  had  been  protected  by  the  disdainful  justice  of 
Gallio,  at  Ephesus  by  the  sensible  appeal  of  the  public  secretary;  and  not 
long  afterwards  he  owed  his  life  to  the  soldier-like  energy  of  a  Lysias,  and 
the  impartial  protection  of  a  Festus,  and  even  of  a  Felix.  Nay,  even  at  his 
first  trial  his  undefended  innocence  prev^led  not  only  over  ail  the  public 
authority  which  could  be  arrayed  against  him  by  Sadducean  priests  and 
a  hostile  Sanhedrin,  but  eyen  oyer  the  secret  influence  of  an  Aliturus  and  a 
FoppsM.  Nor  had  the  Jews  any  reason  to  be  fretful  and  insubordinate.  If 
the  ferodiy  of  Sejanus  and  the  alarm  of  Claudius  had  caused  them  much 
suffering  at  Rome,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  they  had  been  protected  by  a 
Julius  and  an  Augustus,  and  they  were  in  possession  of  legal  immunities 
which  gaye  to  their  reli^on  the  recognised  dignity  of  a  reUgio  licUa.  It  may 
safely  be  said  that>  in  many  a  great  city,  it  was  to  the  inyiolable  strength  and 
grandeur  of  Roman  law  that  they  owed  their  yery  existence ;  because,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  protection  thus  a^rded  to  them,  they  might  haye  been  liable 
to  perish  by  the  exterminating  fury  of  Pagan  populations  by  whom  they  WM6 
at  once  enyied  and  disliked.^ 

No  doubt  the  force  of  these  considerations  would  be  fully  felt  by  those 
Jews  who  had  profited  by  Hellenistic  culture.  It  is  obyious,  howeyer,  that 
St.  Paul  is  here  dealing  with  religious  rather  than  with  political  or  eyen  theo- 
cratic prejudices.  The  early  Church  was  deeply  affected  by  Essene  and 
Ebionitic  elements,  and  Si  Paul's  enforcement  of  the  truth  that  the  civil 
power  derives  its  authority  from  Gk>d,  points  to  the  antithesis  that  it  was  not 
the  mere  vassalage  of  the  devil.  It  was  not  likely  that  at  Rome  there  should 
be  any  of  that  asealot  fanaticism  which  held  it  unlawful  for  a  Jew  to  recognise 
any  other  earthly  ruler  besides  Gk)d,  and  looked  on  the  payment  of  tribute  as 
a  sort  of  apostasy.'  It  is  far  more  likely  that  the  Apostle  is  striving  to 
counteract  the  restless  insubordination  which  might  spring  from  tha  preva- 
lence of  chiliastic  notions  such  as  those  which  we  find  in  the  Clementine 
Homilies,  that  "  the  present  world  with  all  its  earthly  powers  is  the  kingdom 
of  the  devil,"  and  that  so  far  from  regarding  the  civil  governor  as  ''the 
minister  of  Gk)d  for  good,"  the  child  of  the  future  could  only  look  upon  him 
as  the  embodied  representative  of  a  spiritual  enemy.  This  unpractical  and 
doalistic  view  might  even  claim  on  its  side  certain  phrases  alluding  to  the 

1  TliuB  the  later  BabHs  foand  it  neceiMry  to  lav,  with  ShemueL  "  Tbe  law  of  the 
Oentae  kingdom  !■  valid ''  {Babha  Kama,  1 113, 1). 
s  Matt,  xxii  17. 
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moral  wickedness  of  the  world,  wliich  had  a  wholly  different  application;^ 
and  therefore  Paul,  with  his  usual  firmness,  lays  down  in  unmistakable  terms 
the  rule  which,  humanly  speaking,  could  alone  save  the  rising  Church  from 
utter  extinction— the  rule,  namely,  of  holding  aloof  from  political  distur* 
bances.  On  the  whole,  both  Jews  and  Christians  had  learnt  the  lesson  well, 
and  it  was,  therefore,  the  more  necessary  that  the  good  effects  of  that  faithful 
fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  citizenship,  to  which  both  Jewish  historians  and 
Christian  Fathers  constantly  i^peal,  should  not  be  obliterated  by  the  fanatical 
theories  of  incipient  Manichees. 

The  question  as  to  the  payment  of  ciyil  dues  leads  St.  Paul  naturally  to 
speak  of  the  payment  of  other  dues.  The  one  debt  which  the  Christian  owes 
to  all  man  is  the  debt  of  loye — that  love  which  preyents  us  from  all  wrong- 
doing, and  is  therefore  tbe  fulfilment  of  the  law.  To  this  loye  he  inyites  them 
in  a  powerful  appeal,  founded  on  the  depth  of  the  night  and  the  nearness  of 
the  dawn,  so  that  it  was  high  time  to  put  away  the  works  of  darkness  and  put 
on  the  arms  of  light  * — nay,  more,  to  put  on,  as  a  close-fitting  robe,  by  dose 
spiritual  communion,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself.^ 

The  fourteenth  chapter  again  royeals  the  existence  of  Ebionitic  elements 
in  the  Boman  Church.  In  a  strange  city,  and  especially  if  he  were  out  free, 
a  scrupulous  Jew,  uninfluenced  by  Hellenism,  would  find  it  so  impossible  to 
fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  Law  respecting  clean  and  unclean  meats,  and 
still  more  the  many  minute  additions  which  Rabbinic  Pharisaism  had  made  to 
those  requirements,  that  he  would  be  forced  either  to  sacrifice  his  conyictions, 
or  to  reduce  his  diet  to  the  simplest  elements.  As  St.  Paul  does  not  allude 
to  the  Law,  it  is  probable  that  he  is  here  dealing  with  scruples  eyen  more 
deeply  seated.  His  object  is  to  reconcile  the  antagonistic  feelings  of  two 
classes  of  Christians,  whom  he  calls  respectiyely  the  "  strong  "  and  the  "weak.'* 
The  "  strong  "  regarded  all  days  as  equally  sacred,  or,  as  the  "  weak  "  would 
haye  said,  as  equally  profane ;  whereas  the  ''  weak  **  surrounded  the  Sabbath 
and  the  Jewish  festiyals  with  regulations  intended  to  secure  their  rig^dobsery- 
ance.^  Again,  the  '*  strong  "  ate  food  of  eyery  description  without  the  smallest 
scruple,  whereas  the  "weak"  looked  on  all  animal  food  with  such  disgust 
and  suspicion  that  they  would  eat  nothing  but  herbs.^  It  is  obyious  that  in 
adopting  so  seyere  a  course  they  went  far  beyond  the  requirements  of  Leyit- 

1  John  zii.  31,  o  apx<uy  rov  Kiatun  tmHw  :  Eph.  iL  2,  rhf  i^xwra  rtk  cfovoioc  rov  mmk. 

»  xiii.  12.  or  '*  the  deed*  of  light "  {ifrfx.  A,  D,  E). 

>  Of.  Gal  iii  27,  \^urrb¥  i¥fi^inui€t, 

4  Rom.  xiy.  6.  The  wordi,  **  and  be  who  re^rdeth  not  the  day,  to  the  Lord  he  doth 
not  regard  it."  are  omitted  by  K,  A,  B,  0,  D,  E,  F,  G,  Vet.,  It,  Vulg.,  Copt.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Syriac  has  it,  and  the  omiaiion  may  be  due  to  the  homoeoteleuUm  of  ^poy«t, 
or  to  doctrinal  prejadioes,  which  regarded  the  claxue  as  dangerous.  The  clause  is  far  too 
liberal  to  have  oeen  inserted  by  a  second  century  scribe  ;  but  eren  if  it  be  omitted,  the 
principle  which  it  inrolree  is  clearly  implied  in  the  first  half  of  the  verse,  and  in  the 
prerious  Terse. 


Sedcen  aJUr  God^  p.  15. 
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ism^  and  wiien  we  find  the  rery  same  yiews  and  practices  existing  in  Borne 
during  the  next  eentorj,^  it  is  h&rdlj.poeeible  to  aToid  the  suspidion  that  the 
Judaic  Christiamity  of  l^ese  **  weak  "  brethren  was  tinged  with  those  Essene^ 
Phrygian,  or  Pythagorean  elements  which  led  them  to  look  on  the  material 
and  the  sensuous  as  something  intrinsically  dai^rous>  if  not  as  positively 
eviL  E^iphanins  says  tkit  Ebion  visited  Borne ;  ^  and  although  it  is  mere 
thas  doubtful  whether  there  CTer  was  such  a  person,  yet  the  statement  riiows 
the  preraleBce  of  such  views.  Now  one  of  the  Ebionitic  principles  was  that 
all  moat  is  impure,^  and  in  the  Clementine  Homilies  the  eatting  of  meat  is 
attributed  to  impure  demons  and  bloodthirsty  giants ;  and  liie  Apostle  Peter 
is  made  to  say  to  Clement  that  ^  he  makes  use  only  of  bread  and  olires  and 
(sparingly)  of  other  vegetables  "  ^ — a  tradition  whidi  we  also  find  attached  by 
Clemens  of  Alexandria  to  the  names  of  Si  Matthew  and  James  the  Lord^s 
brother,  and  the  latter  we  are  told  drank  no  wine  or  strong  drink.^  It  is  very 
possible  that  St  Paul  did  not  see  the  necessity  of  formally  warning  the  Bomao 
Christians  against  the  tendency  to  dualism.  This  might  be  the  subterraneui 
origin  of  wrong  notions  long  before  it  had  risen  into  clear  oonscionsnessw 
What  St.  Fiul  did  see  was  the  danger  that  if  ''the  weak"  prevailed,  Chris- 
tianity mi^  be  frittered  away  into  atrouUesome  and  censorious  extemalism  ; 
or  that  the  "  strong "  might  treat  their  weaker  brethren  with  a  rough  and 
self -exalting  contempt  which  would  either  put  force  on  tender  consciences,  or 
create  a  pennanent  disruption  between  the  different  members  of  the  Church.^ 

He  treats  the  difficulty  m  the  same  masteriy  manner — ^broad  yet  sympa- 
thetic, inflexible  in  convictions  yet  considerate  towards  prejudices — which 
he  had  already  di^layed  in  deaHi^  with  a  inmilar  question  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians.  But  the  difference  between  the  tone  adopted  in  this- 
chapter  and  that  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  is  very  remarkable,  and 
shows  the  admirable  tact  and  versatility  of  the  Apostle.  He  is  there  es- 
tablishing the  rig^its  of  Christian  freedom  against  the  encroadmieiKts  of 
Pharisaism,  so  that  the  assertion  of  the  liberty  of  the  Gentiles  was  a  matter 
of  essential  importance.  He  therefore  speaks,  as  it  was  a  duty  to  speak,, 
with  an  almost  rough  contempt  of  attaching  any  vital  importance  to  "  beg- 
garly  elements."  Here  his  tone  is  altogether  different,  because  his  objects- 
is  altogether  different,  as  also  were  his  readers.  The  right  to  enjoy  our 
liberty  he  can  here  in  the  most  absolute  manner  assume.  As  to  the  merit 
of  the  particular  scrupulosities  which  were  in  vogue  among  the  weak,  he 
has  no  occasion  to  do  more  than  imply  his  own  indifference.  What  is  here 
necessary  is  to  warn  the  *'  strong  "  not  to  be  arrogant  in  their  condeoma- 
tions,  and  the  "  weak  "  not  to  be  supercilious  in  their  self-esteem.  He  has 
shown  the  universality  of  guilt,  and  the  universality  of  grace,  and  he  has 
now  to  shew  the   sacred  duty  of  unanimity  among  these  thus  universally- 

1  The  Ebionites  regarded  the  Sabbath  as  the  hoUest  oomioand  of  the  Jewish  xeligioiu. 
3  ffaer.  xxz.  18.  ^  EpiphaiL  Saer,  xzx.  15. 

*  J7om.zu.6w  »  Poedo^.  iLl^EuBeb.  M^JE*u>  23;  Baor,  PotcZ.  L  368^ 

•  GaL  iiu  ;  V.  1—9;  vi  12, 13. 
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called,  def encBng  Ui»  muoiimity  against  oenaorioosnesB  on  the  one  hand,  and 
against  disdain  on  the  other. 

He  does  not  attempt  to  conceal  the  bent  of  his  own  sympathies ;  he  de- 
clares himself  quite  nnambignonsly  on  the  side  of  the  *'  strong."  The  life  of 
the  Christian  is  a  life  in  Christ,  and  rises  tronscendently  above  the  minntisB- 
of  ritual,  or  the  self-torments  of  asceticism.  "  The  kingdom  of  God  " — such 
is  the  great  axiom  which  he  lays  down  for  the  decision  of  all  such  questions — 
'*  is  not  meat  and  drink ;  but  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost.'*  The  "  strong,"  therefore,  in  St.  Paul's  judgment,  were  in  the  right. 
But,  for  this  yery  reason,  it  was  necessary  to  warn  them  against  the  contemp- 
tuous assertion  ol  tiieir  superior  wisdom. 

L  Let  each  party  follow  their  own  course  if  th^  belieye  it  to  be  the  best,  bui 
let  each  abstain  from  the  grnlt  and  folly  of  oondemmng  the  other.  God,  not  man,, 
is  the  judge,  by  whose  judgment  each  man  stands  or  fidls.  Nay,  he  ^aU  stand,  for 
God  is  aNe  to  make  him  stiind.  Conoeited  illuminism  is  as  deep  an  offence  against 
charity  as  saintly  self-satisfaction.  The  first  counsel,  then,  on  which  he  strong^ 
insists' is  mutual  forbearance,  the  careful  aToidance  of  arguments  and  discussions- 
about  disputed  p(nnts.  Let  there  be  no  intolerant  scrupulosity,  and  no  uneharitable- 
disdain,  but  an  avoidance  of  dispute  and  a  reciprocal  recognition  of  honest  convic- 
tions. These  differences  are  not  about  essentials,  and  it  is  not  for  any  man  to  adopt 
a  violently  dogmatic  or  uncharitably  contemptuous  time  towards  those  who  differ 
from  himself  respecting  them.  The  party-spirit  of  religious  bodies  too  often  finds- 
the  fuel  for  its  burning  questions  in  mere  weeds  and  straw.  ^ 

ii.  The  second  counsel  is  the  cultivation  of  careful  consideration  whidi  shall  not 
shock  tender  conscienoes ;  it  is,  in  short,  condescendence  towards  the  weakness  of 
others,  a  willingness  to  take  less  than  our  due,  and  a  readiness  to  waive  our  own. 
rights,^  and  enjoy  as  a  private  possession  between  ourselves  and  God  the  confidence 
of  our  faith,  fes  own  positive  and  sacred  conviction  is  that  these  rules  about  food 
are  unessential ;  that  no  food  is  intrinsically  unclean.  But  if  by  acting  on  ^is  con- 
viction we  lead  others  to  do  the  same,  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  their  consciences,, 
then  for  a  paltry  self -gratification  we  are  undoing  God's  work,  and  slaying  a  soul 
for  which  Christ  died.'  Bather  than  do  this,  rather  than  place  a  needless  stumbling- 
block  in  any  Christian's  path,  it  were  well  neither  to  eat  meat  nor  to  drink  wine,, 
because  Christian  love  is  a  thing  more  inredous  than  even  Christiaa  liberty.'* 

iii  His  third  counsel  is  the  obedience  to  dear  convictions.'  Happy  the  man 
who  has  no  scmples  as  to  things  intrinsically  harmless.    But  if  another  cannot 

^  xiv.  1—12,  wpoc-kaiAfidpwBty  "take  by  the  hand  ;'*  fiii  nt  iuueMmt  iia\eyun^$  ** not  by 
way  of  critunsing  fcHr  them  tiieir  scrupulous  niceties  "  (Tholuck). 

^  Svymm^amc  (see  Bom.  XV.  1),  iAgurwvirOat.  (John  iiL  30),  vcrtfiMBok  (Phil.  iv.  12 ;  1 
Cor.  vL  7) ;  three  great  Christian  conceptions  which  have  in  the  practice  of  **  religious  **' 
parties  become  perilously  obsolete. 

3  1  Cor.  viii  13.  <  xiv.  13—21 

'  Augustine's  *'Omiiis  infidelium  vita,  peccatum  est**  is  an  instance  of  the  many 
extravap^nt  inferences  which  are  the  curse  of  theology,  and  which  arise  from  recklessly 
tearing  words  from  the  context,  and  pushing  them  beyond  their  legitimate  signifleanoe. 
We  have  no  right  to  appl^r  the  text  ^art  horn  the  oiroumstanoes  to  which  it  immediately 
refers.  As  a  imiversal  principle  it  is  only  ai)plicable  to  the  partv  of  which  the  Apos^e  is- 
speaking.  When  applied  analogically,  "fiuni'*oan  here  only  be  taken  to  mean  "the 
moral  conviction  of  uie  rectitude  of  a  mode  of  action  "  (Chrys.,  De  Wetio»  Meyer,  &c.). 
To  pervert  the  meaning  of  texts,  as  is  done  so  universally,  is  to  make  a  Imd  play  upon 
words.  Our  Art.  XIII.  does  not  in  the  least  exclude  the  possibility  of  gratia  praeventmB- 
even  in  heathens  (see  Bom.  ii.  6 — ^15).  If  Augustine  meant  that  even  the  moraliW  and 
virtue  of  pagans,  neretics,  &c..  is  sin,  his  axiom  is  not  only  morose  and  repellenti  Phari^ 
saical  and  anti-scriptural,  but  historically,  q>irituAlly,  and  morally  false. 
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emancipate  himself  from  theee  acruples,  howeyer  needless,  and  exhibits  in  his  own 
condact  the  same  freedom  in  defiance  of  his  scruples,  then  he  stands  self-condemned. 
Why  ?  Because  in  that  case  he  is  acting  falsely  to  that  faith  which  is  the  ruling 
principle  of  his  Christian  life,  and  whatsoever  is  not  of  faith, — whatsoever  involves 
the  me  of  self,  and  not  the  Ufe  of  Christ— is  sin.^ 

The  true  principle,  then,  is  that  we  ought  not  to  please  ourselves,  even  as  Christ 
pleased  not  Himself,  but  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  and  aim  at  mutual 
edification.  This  is  the  lesson  of  Scripture,  and  he  prays  that  the  Qod  of  that 
patience  and  comfort  which  it  is  the  object  of  Scripture  to  inspire,  may  give  them 
mutual  unanimity  in  Jesus  Christ.  And  addressing  alike  the  **  weak^'  Judaizers 
and  the  **  strong ''  Gentiles,  he  concludes  his  advice  with  the  same  general  precept 
with  which  he  began,  **  Wherefore  take  one  another  by  the  hand,  as  Chnst  also 
took  us  by  the  hand  for  the  glory  of  God."* 

And  Christ  had  thus  set  His  example  of  love  and  help  to  both  the  great  divisions 
of  the  Church.  He  had  become  the  minister  of  the  circumcision  on  behalf  of 
God's  truth,  to  fulfil  the  promise  made  to  the  fathers ;  and  to  the  Gentiles  out  of 
compassion.  Christ  therefore  had  shown  kindness  to  both,  and  that  the  Gentiles 
were  indeed  embraced  in  this  kindness — which,  perhaps,  in  their  pride  of  liberty 
they  did  not  always  feel  inclined  to  extend  to  tneir  weaker  brethren — ^he  further 
proves  by  an  appeal  to  Deuteronomy,  Isaiah,  and  the  Psalms.'  The  last  citation 
ends  with  the  words  '*  shall  hope/'  and  he  closes  this  section  with  yet  another 
prayer  that  the  Gk)d  of  hope  would  fill  them  with  all  joy  and  peace  in  believing, 
that  they  might  abound  in  hope  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

But  onoe  more  he  takes  up  the  pen  to  assure  them  of  his  confidence  iu 
them,  and  to  apologise  for  the  boldness  of  his  letter.  His  plea  is  that  ho 
wished  to  fulfil  to  the  utmost  that  ministry  to  the  Gentiles  which  he  here  calls 
a  priestly  ministry,  because  he  is  as  it  were  instrumental  in  presenting  the 
Gentiles  as  an  acceptable  offering  to  God.^  Of  this  Apostolate  (giving  all 
the  glory  to  Qod) — of  the  signs  by  whicH  it  had  been  accompanied — of  the 
width  of  its  range,  from  Jerusalem  to  Illyricum — he  may  make  a  humble 
boast 

And  he  is  still  ambitious  to  preach  in  regions  where  Christ  has  not  been  named. 
He  will  not  stay  with  them,  be<»use  he  has  seen  enough  of  the  evil  caused  by  those 
who  built  on  a  foundation  whidi  they  had  not  laid ;  but  he  has  oft^i  felt  a  strong 
desire  to  visit  them  on  his  way  to  Spain,^  and  after  a  partial  enjoyment  of  their 
society,'  to  be  furthered  on  his  journey  by  their  assistance.  He  has  hitherto  been 
raevented  from  taking  that  journey,  but  now— since  for  the  present  his  duties  in  the 
East  are  over — he  hopes  to  carry  it  out,  and  to  gratify  his  earnest  desire  to  see  them. 
At  present,  however,  he  is  about  to  start  for  .lerusalem,  to  accompany  the  deputies 
who  are  to  convey  to  the  poor  saints  there  that  temporal  gift  from  the  Christians  of 
Macedonia  and  Achaia  which  is  after  all  but  a  small  recognition  of  the  spiritual 
gifts  which  the  Gentiles  have  received  from  them.    When  this  task  is  over  he  will 

1  xiv.  22,  23.  It  is  at  this  point  that  some  MSS.  place  the  doxology  of  xvi.  25—27 ; 
but  this  would  be  a  most  awkward  break  between  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  chapters, 
and  the  reasons  for  regarding  the  fifteenth  chapter  as  spurious  seem  to  me  to  be  wholly 
inconclusive. 

>  XV.  1—8.  '  Deut.  xxxii.  43 ;  Ps.  xviiL  49 ;  cxvii.  1 :  Isa.  xi.  10. 

*  XV.  16,  U^ovpyovrr*.  It  is  a  Sw.  krf6tuvo¥  not  due  to  any  sacrificial  conception  of  the 
Christian  ministiy  (of  which  there  is  not  in  St.  Paul  so  much  as  a  single  trace),  but  to 
the  particular  illustration  which  he  here  adopts. 

*  XV.  24  omit  ^Xcv^oftot  vpbt  vfutt  with  all  the  best  MSB.  **  Having  a  desire  for  mauy 
fears  past  to  come  to  you  whenever  I  journey  into  Spain.'' 

*  &wh  ikipovt  **  non  quantum  vellem  sed  quantum  uceret "  (Grot.). 
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turn  his  face  towanU  Spain,  and  visit  them  on  his  way,  and  he  is  confident  that  he 
dhall  come  in  the  fulness  of  the  blessing  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  He,  there- 
fore, earnestly  entreats  their  prayers  that  he  may  be  rescued  from  the  perils  which 
he  knows  await  him  from  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem,  and  that  the  contribution  due  to 
his  exertions  may  be  favourably  received  by  the  saints,  that  so  by  Gk)d*s  will  he 
may  come  to  them  in  joy,  and  tnat  they  may  mutually  refresh  each  other.^  "  And 
Ihe  Qod  of  peace  be  with  you  all.    Amen.'*' 

There  in  all  probability  en^ed  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  I  haye  already 
given  abundant  reason  in  snpport  of  the  ingenious  conjecture'  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  sixteenth  chapter  was  addressed  to  the  Ephesian  Church.^ 
Even  a  careless  reader  could  scarcely  help  observing  what  we  should  not  at  all 
have  conjectured  from  the  earlier  pufft  of  the  Epistle  that  there  were  schisms 
and  scandals  (17 — 20)  in  the  Roman  Church,  and  teachers  who  deliberately 
fomented  them,  slaves  of  their  own  belly,  and  by  their  plausibility  and 
flattery  deceiving  the  hearts  of  the  simple.^  Nor,  again,  can  any  one  miss  the 
fact  that  the  position  of  the  Apostle  towards  his  correspondents  in  yerse  19  is 
far  more  severe,  paternal,  and  authoritative  than  in  the  other  chapters.  If — 
as  is  sorely  an  extremely  reasonable  supposition — St.  Paul  desired  other 
Churches  besides  the  stranger  Church  of  Rome  to  reap  the  benefit  of  his 
ripest  thoughts,  and  to  read  the  maturest  statement  of  the  €k>spel  which  he 
preached,  then  several  copies  of  the  main  part  of  the  Epistle  most  have  been 
made  by  the  amanuenses,  of  whom  Tertius  was  one,  and  whose  services  the 
Apostle  was  at  that  moment  so  easily  able  to  procure.  In  that  case  nothing  is 
more  likely  than  that  the  terminations  of  the  various  copies  should  have 
varied  with  the  drcnmstances  of  the  Churches,  and  nothing  more  possible 
than  that  in  some  one  copy  Ihe  various  terminations  should  have  been  care- 
fully preserved.  We  have  at  any  rate  in  this  hypothesis  a  simple  explanation 
of  the  three  final  benedictions  (20,  24,  27)  which  occur  in  this  chapter  alone. 

The  fullest  of  the  Apostle's  letters  concludes  with  the  most  elaborate  of 
his  doxologies.® 

'  XT.  32,  Mu  avrayawwicmiuu  vfup  is  omitted  by  B. 

>  XV.  9~^.  *  First  made  by  Schuls. 

*  We  may  be  very  thankful  for  its  preservation,  as  it  has  a  deep  personal  interest. 
On  deaoonesses  see  Bingham  L  334—^66.  Phoebe  was  probably  a  widow.  Verse  4, 
vircayay,  "laid  their  own  necks  under  the  axe,'*  a  probable  allusion  to  some  risk  at 
Corinth  (Acts  xriii  12;  xix.  32).  In  verse  5  the  true  reading  is  'Aaims.  Verse  7, 
ovratxii.akATwt — probably  at  Ephesus.  iwiorifAoi  w  rotf  avooT^Aotf,  "  illustrious  among  the 
missionaries  of  the  truth  *'  (2  Uor.  viii  23 ;  Acts  xiv.  4),  in  the  less  restricted  sense  of 
the  word.  It  is  hardlv  conceivable  that  St.  Paul  would  make  it  a  merit  that  the 
Apostles  knew  them  and  thought  highlv  of  them  (OaL  i  iL)— verse  13.  Rufus.  perhaps 
one  of  the  sons  of  Simon  of  Cyrene  (Mark  xv.  22)— verse  14.  Hermas,  not  the  author 
of  The  Shepherd,  who  could  hardly  hare  been  bom  at  this  time.  Verse  16,  ^^im.  «ytor, 
1  ThesB.  V.  26 ;  1  Pet.  v.  14 :  Luke  vii  45.  The  attempted  identification  of  Tertius  with 
Silas,  because  the  Hebrew  for  Tertius  (^^9'^)  sounds  like  Silas,  is  one  of  the  imbeoilitiea 
of  fanciful  exegesis.  On  such  names  as  T^yphiena  and  Tryphosa,  voluptuous  in  sound 
and  base  in  meaning,  which  may  have  suraested  to  St.  Paul  the  xovui^af  <v  KvpUf  as  a 
tort  of  noble  paronomtuia,  see  Merivale,  JUi$t.  vi.  260,  and  Wordsworth,  ad  loe. 

»  Phfl.  iiL  2, 18;  2 Cor.  xL  20. 

*  '*  Whether  the  Epistle  proceeded  in  two  forms  from  the  Apostle's  hands,  the  one 
ciodng  with  chapter  xiv.  and  the  doxology,  the  other  extended  by  the  addition  of  the  two 
last  otu^ters,  or  whether  any  other  move  satisfactory  explanation  can  be  offered  of  the 
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**  Now  to  Him  who  k  able  to  estabHdi  yon  aooording  to  my  Qospd,  9sA  «Jie 
preaching  <d  Jesus  Ohrist,  according  to  the  xerelation  <^  the  nwsteiy,  buried  in 
silence  in  eternal  ages,  but  manifested  now  and  made  known  by  the  prophetic 
4Scriptnre8,  aooording  to  the  command  of  the  Eternal  God  nnto  obedienoe  to  tho 
faith  to  all  nations : — ^To  the  only  wiae  God,  through  Jesus  Christ— to  whom  be  the 
gkry  f  or  erer.    Amen.**^ 


CHAPTER  XL. 

THE  LAST  JOUBKET  TO  JEBUSALEH. 

'*  Show  me  eome  one  person  formed  acoording  to  the  pnndples  ba  nrofoeoas. 
Show  me  <me  who  is  sick  and  happy ;  in  danger  and  happy ;  dying  and  happy ; 
mauled  and  happy ;  disgraced  and  happy." — ^Epictsxus. 

It  was  now  about  the  month  of  Febrnary,  A.D.  S8,  and  the  woA  which  St. 
Paul  had  set  before  him  at  Corinth  was  satisfactorily  oonduded.  Haying 
been  nine  monihs  in  Europe,'  he  was  amdons  to  gert  to  Jerusalem  1^  ^e  Pafls- 
oyer,  and  intended  to  sail  straight  from  Corinth  to  one  of  the  ports  of 
Palestine.  Eyery  preparation  was  made ;  it  almost  seems  thai  he  had  ^ot  on 
T)oard  ship ;  when  he  was  informed  of  a  sudden'  plot  on  the  part  of  the  Jews 
to  murder  him.  As  to  all  the  details  we  are  left  in  the  dark.  We  know  that 
the  previous  plot  of  the  Jews,  nearly  five  years  eariier,*  had  been  foiled  by  the 
•contemptuous  good  sense  of  €hdfio ;  but  even  if  their  revenge  were  otherwise 
likely  to  be  laid  aside,  we  cannot  doubt  that  ample  fuel  had  since  been  heaped 
upon  the  smouldering  fire  of  their  hatred.  From  oveiy  seaport  of  ^hq 
iEgean,  from  the  highlands  of  Asia  Minor,  from  its  populous  dioree,  from 
Troas  under  the  shadows  of  Mount  Ida,  to  Athens  under  the  diadow  of  Mount 
PenteHcus,  they  would  hear  rumours  of  ^Bmt  daring  creed  wMdi  seemed  to 
trample  on  all  their  convictions,  and  fling  to  the  Grentiles  their  most  dierished 
hopes.  The  JeVish  teachers  who  tried  to  hound  the  Judaising  Christians 
Against  St.  Piiul  would  stand  on  perfectly  g^d  terms  with  them,  and  Uiese 
Judaisers  would  take  a  pleasure  in  disseminating  the  deadliest  misrepresenta- 
tioBS  of  Paul's  doctrine  and  career.  But  apart  from  all  misrepresentation, 
his  undeniable  arguments  were  quite  enough  to  madden  them  to  frenzy.    We 

phenomenon  of  onmsioii,  repetitioB,  tnuHpoiitMn,  anthenticity,  moat  be  left  lor  forthei 
Inyestigation."  Westoott  (Yaughaa^  Momana,n.  zrr.).  One  tfaeayk  that  xiL— xiv. 
were  Bubstitated  later  for  zv.  zvi,  and  then  both  weee  aoonmnlaied  in  one  copy  with 
aome  modific&tioDB. 

1  Of.  Eph.  iii.  20,  ZL  The  text,  as  it  Btaadi,  hrrolyet  an  snaoolothon,  auiee  tho  ^ 
should  properly  be  ituCv^,  Thdnck,  Ico.,  tisink  that  tiie  Apostle  was  lad  hw  the  peren- 
thesifl  from  a  dozology  to  Ood  to  a  dooDolegy  to  Ohriet.  It  may  be  thai  he  meant  to 
ineeri  the  word  x«pk»  but  lost  ncht  of  it  in  the  length  of  the  aentenoe.  Here,  m  in 
Hab.  iii.  6,  ^e  word  <uamat  is  used  In  two  oooseontiye  danfiw,  wheie  in  the  -fisst  clause 
all  are  agreed  that  it  cannot  mean  "endless''  since  it  q>et^  of  things  wfaioh  have 
already  come  to  an  end. 

3  He  left  Eohesus  before  the  Pentecost  of  A.D.  37. 

'  Acts  XZ.  Sf  fUSXovn  wifwBoL,  ywofuiniSk  *  AJX  53b 
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roAj  be  sure  that  St.  Fanl  iauglit  as  be  wroie,  and  since  we  bave  noticed  it  as 
4k  cbaracteristie  of  bis  intellect  tbat  be  is  baanted  by  words  and  expressions,^ 
we  migbt  infer,  d  priori,  eren  if  it  were  not  abnndantlj  evideitt  in  bis 
writings,  tbat  be  is  still  more  powerfolly  possessed  and  absorbed  bj  may 
ihoughU  wMdi  migbt  bare  been  forced  into  immediate  prominence.  We  may 
r^ard  it  as  psycbologically  certain  tbat  bis  discourses  at  Corintb  were  the 
«cbo  of  tbe  arguments  wbidi  fill  tbe  two  i^nsties  wbicb  be  wrote  at  Corintb ; 
and  to  tbe  Jews  tbe  conclusions  wbicb  ibej  were  meant  to  establidi  would  be 
regarded  as  maddening  blaspbemies.  **  There  is  neither  Jew  nor  G^tile  " — 
where,  then,  is  tbe  covenant  to  Abraham  and  to  bis  seed  ?  '*  TbeM  is  neither 
circumcision  nor  uncircumcimon  ** — whesre,  then,  is  Moses  «nd  all  ibe  splen- 
dour of  Sinai?  "Weak  and  beggarly  elements" — are  these  the  terms  to 
apply  to  tbe  inspired,  sacred,  eternal  Thorah,  in  witich  God  himself  meditates, 
ndiicb  is  tbe  glory  of  tbe  world  P  We  are  not  suiprised  tbat  tbe  Jews  should 
get  up  a  plot.  Paul,  under  tbe  SBgis  of  Roman  antbority,  migbt  be  safe  in 
tbe  city,  but  they  would  avenge  thems^ves  an  him  as  aoon  as  has  dtip  had 
left  tbe  shore.  The  wealthy  Jewish  merebaaitB  of  Corinth  would  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  bearing  of  sailors  and  captains  of  wuntry  vessels  who  were  sufficaantly 
dependent  on  them  to  do  any  deed  <A  violenoe  for  a  small  oonsidenition. 

How  was  tbe  plot  discovered  P  We  do  not  know,  ficenes  of  tumult^  and 
baiibfreadtb  escapes,  and  dangero«s  md^entaree,  were  so  oomnaon  in  St. 
Paul's  life,  tbat  neither  be,  nor  anyone  eke,  baa  oared  to  record  their  details. 
We  only  know  that,  after  sudden  discussion,  it  was  decided,  that  Paul, 
with  an  escort  of  the  delegates,  quite  sufficiently  numerous  to  protect  him 
from  ordinary  dangers,  should  go  round  by  Macedonia.  The  hope  of  reaching 
Jerusalem  by  ibe  Passover  had,  of  oonrse,  to  be  abandoned ;  tbe  only  chance 
left  was  to  get  there  by  Pentecost.  It  was  doubtless  ovemded  for  good  tbat 
it  should  be  so,  for  if  St.  Paul  bad  been  in  tbe  Holy  City  at  the  Busover  be 
would  have  been  mixed  up  by  bis  eaenues  with  the  riot  and  massacre  wbicb 
about  tbat  time  marked  tbe  insane  rising  of  the  figjrptian  impostor  who  called 
himself  the  Messiah.^ 

Of  Uie  seven  eonverts'  who  accompanied  St.  Paul — Sosipaier  eon  of 
Pyrrbus,^  a  Bercsan,  Ariertarckus  and  Seeundus  of  Thessalonica,  Qains  of 
I)erbe,  Timotbeus  of  Lystm,  Tyohicus  and  Tropbimus  of  Epbesus,  and  Luke 
— ^all  eioept  tbe  latter  left  him  apparently  at  Fbilippi,  and  went  on  to  Troas 
to  await  him  tbere.^    St.  Luke  was  cbmely  connected  with  Pbilippi,  wbere  St. 

>  F.  tuprc^  pp.  273,  387,  407 ;  infra,  pp.  516,  69a  '  Verse  3,  c>^r«To  yrwuri. 

s  In  Tene  4  the  reitaing,  axpl  riji  *A9ims,  n  not  quite  oertain,  nnoe  it  is  omitted  in  M,  B, 
Ooptio  (both  rerBons),  and  the  JEthiopio.  Some,  at  anr  rate,  of  the  conyerts— Luke, 
Anstarchns,  and  Tropbimus,  if  not  others— accompanied  him  all  the  way  to  Jeraaalem— 
ud.  29,  xxvii  2, 1  Oor.  xri.  3,  4.  How  is  it  that  there  were  no  Oorinthian  delegates? 
Had  the  large  promises  of  Corinth  ended,  after  all,  in  words?  or  did  they  eatnut  their 
contributions  to  some  of  the  other  deputies  ? 

*  The  nv'pAov  was,  perhaps,  added  to  distinguish  him  from  the  Sosipater  of  Bom.  zvi. 
fl,  M,  A,  B,  D,  B. 

*  Verse  5.  If  wpoatxeomt  (M,  A,  B,  E,)  be  the  right  reading,  Tyohicus  and  l^opbimus 
mutt  b«ve  met  FmiI  at  Troaa. 
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Paul  had  left  him  on  hb  first  risit,^  and  the  two  stayed  at  the  Roman  eolony 
to  keep  the  Fassorer.  Yery  happy,  we  may  be  sure,  was  that  quiet  time  spent 
by  St.  Paul  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church  which  he  lored  best  of  all— -amid  the 
most  blameless  and  the  most  warm-hearted  of  all  his  conrerts.  Tears  must 
have  elapsed  before  he  again  spent  a  Passover  in  circumstances  so  peaceful 
and  happy.' 

The  eight  days  of  the  feast  ended  in  that  year  on  Monday,  April  3,  and  on 
the  next  day  they  set  saiL  Detained  by  calms,  or  contrary  winds,  they  took 
five  days'  to  sail  to  Troas,  and  there  they  again  stayed  seven  days.^  The  delay 
was  singular,  considering  the  haste  with  which  the  Apostle  was  pressing  for- 
ward to  make  sure  of  being  at  Jerusalem  by  Pentecost.  It  was  now  about  the 
10th  of  April,  and  as  the  Pentecost  of  that  year  fell  on  May  17,  St.  Paul, 
dependent  as  he  was  on  the  extreme  uncertainties  of  ancient  navigation,  had 
not  a  single  day  to  spare.  We  may  be  quite  sure  that  it  was  neither  the 
splendour  of  the  town,  with  its  gpranite  temples  and  massive  gymnasium,  that 
detained  him,  nor  ail  the  archaic  and  poetic  associations  of  its  neighbourhood, 
nor  yet  the  loveliness  of  the  groves  and  mountains  and  gleams  of  blue  sea. 
Although  his  former  visits  had  been  twice  cut  short— once  by  the  Macedonian 
vision,  and  once  by  his  anxiety  to  meet  Titus — it  is  even  doubtful  whether  he 
would  have  been  kept  there  by  the  interest  which  he  must  have  necessarily  felt 
in  the  young  and  flourishing  Church  of  a  town  which  was  one  of  the  veiy  few 
in  which  he  had  not  been  subjected  to  persecution.  The  delay  was  therefore 
probably  due  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  or  chartering  a  vessel  such  as  they 
required.^ 

Be  that  as  it  may,  his  week's  sojourn  was  madked  by  a  scene  which  is 
peculiarly  interesting,  as  one  of  the  few  glimpses  of  ancient  Christian  worship 
which  the  New  Testament  affords.  The  wild  disorders  of  vanity,  fanaticism,  and 
greed,  which  produced  so  strange  a  spectacle  in  the  Church  of  Corinth,  would 
give  us,  if  we  did  not  regard  them  as  wholly  exceptional,  a  most  unfavourable 
conception  of  these  Sunday  assemblies.  Very  different,  happily,  is  the  scene  to 
which  we  are  presented  on  this  April  Sunday  at  Alexandria  Troas,  AJ).  58.* 

It  was  an  evening  meeting.  Whether  at  this  period  the  Christaans  had 
already  begun  the  custom  of  meeting  twice— early  in  the  morning,  before 
dawn,  to  sing  and  pray,  and  late  in  the  evening  to  partake  of  the  Love  Feast 
and  the  Ijord's  Supper,  as  they  did  some  fifty  years  after  this  time  in  the 
neighbouring  province  of  Bithynia  ^ — ^we  are  not  told.  Ghreat  obscurity  hangs 
over  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  day  in  the  first  century.     The  Jewish 

1  The  fint  person  plural  is  resumed  in  the  narrative  at  xx.  5,  having  been  abandoned  ' 
at  zvL  17.    It  u  now  continued  to  the  end  of  the  Acts,  and  Luke  seems  to  have  remained 
with  St.  Paul  to  the  last  (2  Tim.  iv..  U). 

s  Lewin,  FasH  Sacri,  %  1857. 

'  It  had  only  taken  them  two  days  to  sail  from  Troas  to  Neapolis,  the  port  of  Philippi, 
on  a  former  occasion,  xvL  11. 

*  Compare  xx.  6.  xzi  4,  xxviii  14.  *  2  CJor.  iL  13. 

*  It  was  early  called  Sunday,  even  by  Christians,    rn  rov  'hamv  Aryv^Ura  V^m  {JvukL 
Mart.  ApcL  iL  228). 

7  piin.  jBp,  X.  96.  "Quod  essent  soliti  state  die  ante  lucem  oonvenire    •    •    •    qnibua 
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Christians  doubtless  continued  to  keep  the  Sabbath,  bni  St.  Panl  reprobates 
the  adoption  of  any  snch  custom  among  the  Gentiles;  and,  indeed,  his 
langua^  seems  to  show  that  he  did  not  regard  with  fayour  any  observance  of 
times  or  seasons  which  saToured  at  ail  of  Sabbatical  scrupulosity.^  All  that 
we  know  is,  that  from  the  Resurrection  onwards,  the  first  di^  of  the  week  was 
signalised  by  special  Christian  gatherings  for  religious  purposes,  and  that  on 
this  particular  Sunday  eyening  the  .members  of  the  Church  of  Troas  were 
assembled,  in  accord^ice  with  their  usual  custom,  to  partake  of  the  Loye 
Feast,  and  to  commemorate  the  death  of  Christ  in  the  Holy  Communion.' 

The  congregation  may  haye  been  all  the  more  numerous  because  it  was 
known  that  on  the  next  day  the  Apostle  and  his  little  company  would  leave  the 
place.  They  were  gathered  in  one  of  those  upper  rooms  on  the  third  storey, 
which  are  the  coolest  and  pleasantest  part  of  an  Eastern  house.  The  labours 
of  the  day  were  over,  and  the  sun  had  set,  and  as  three  weeks-had  now  elapsed 
since  the  full  moon  of  the  Passover,  there  was  but  a  pale  orescent  to  dispel  the 
darkness.  But  the  upper  room  was  full  of  lamps,'  and  in  the  earnestness  of 
his  overflowing  heart,  Paul,  knowing  by  many  a  mysterious  intimation  the 
dangers  which  were  awaiting  him,  continued  discoursing  to  them  till  midnight. 
On  the  broad  sill  of  one  of  the  open  windows,  of  which  the  lattice  or  enclosing 
abutter  had  been  finng  wide  open  to  catch  the  cool  sea  breese,  sat  a  boy  named 
Eutychus.^  The  hour  was  very  late,  the  discourse  unusually  long,  the  topics 
with  which  it  dealt  probably  beyond  his  comprehension.  Though  he  was 
flitting  in  the  pleasantest  place  in  the  room,  where  he  would  enjoy  all  the  air 
Uiere  was,  yet  the  heat  of  a  crowded  meeting,  and  the  glare  of  the  many  lamps, 
and  the  unbroken  stream  of  the  speaker's  utterance,^  sent  the  lad  fast  asleep. 
The  graphic  description  of  St.  Luke  might  almost  make  us  believe  that  he  had 
been  watching  him,  not  liking,  and  perhaps  not  near  enough  to  awaken  him, 
and  yet  not  wholly  insensible  of  his  danger,  as  first  of  all  he  began  to  nod» 
then  his  head  gradually  sank  down  on  his  breast,  and,  at  last,  he  fell  with  a 
rash  and  ery  from  the  third  storey  into  the  courtyard  beneath,®  We  can 
imagine  the  alann  and  excitement  by  whieh  the  voice  of  the  speaker  was 
suddenly  interrnpted,  as  some  of  the  eongregation  ran  down  the  outside 
sUiroase^  to  see  what  had  happened.    It  was  dark,*  and  the  poor  lad  lay 

paraetis  morem  libi  diioedendi  fuine  rursaaqae  oo«undi  ad  capiendum  oibum,  pnmuiouiua 
tamen  et  innoxiam. 

1  Bom.  xiv.  5 ;  GaL  iy.  10;  Col.  ii.  16. 

s  Thia  is  implied  by  the  expression  irwnyiiii^w  immv  kK^m  {^rror.  OfL  the  word  hn^wnyuyif, 
Heb.  X.  25,  and  avvti^n* 

>  This  IS  with  St.  Luke  the  casual  incident  mentioned  b^  an  eye-witneee,  on  whose 
mind  the  scene  was  vividly  impressed.  The  lamps  are  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the 
darkness,  but  the  mention  of  them  is  valuable,  as  showing  how  litUe  of  secre^  or 
disorder  attended  these  late  meetings.  They  had  not  as  yet  become  subjects  of  suspicion, 
but  it  was  not  long  before  they  did. 

^  It  is  a  common  slave  name,  but  nothing  more  is  known  of  him. 

*  Ver.  9,  BiaJirfoiUvov  rov  IlavAov  ciri  vAftov* 

•  Ver.  9,  KaTaAto6iityot  Hmy  paBtt    .     .    .    Kartv^x^eU  a»b  Toi  {hrvw  hr«<rt9,    Kar€B^p€C$at  h  a 

POX  KHaanU  de  hoc  re.    Aristot.  de  Insomniis,  iiL  to. 

7  «ra/3atffAOi.  "  Being  now  late  at  night,  the  crMcent  moon  must  have  set. 

H  H 
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senseless,  and  "  was  taken  np  dead."  ^  A  cry  of  horror  and  wailing  rote  from 
the  bystanders;  bnt  Paol,  going  down-stairs,  fell  on  him,  and  clasping  his 
arms  round  him,^  said,  '*  Do  not  be  alarmed,  for  his  life  is  in  him."  After  he 
had  calmed  the  excitement  by  this  remark,  he  left  the  lad  to  the  effects  of  rest 
and  quiet,  and  the  kindly  care,  perhaps,  of  the  deaconesses  and  other  women 
who  were  present;  for  the  narrative  simply  adds  that  the  Apostle  went  up- 
stairs again,  and  after  "  breaking  the  br^ad,"'— words  descriptive  probably  of 
the  eucharistic  consecration — and  making  a  meal,  which  describes  the  subso« 
quent  Agapd,  he  continued  in  friendly  intercourse  with  the  congregation  till 
the  dawn  of  day,  and  then  went  out.  By  tliat  time  Eutychus  had  fully 
recovered.  "  They  led  the  boy  alive  " — apparently  into  the  upper  chamber — 
"  and  were  not  a  little  comforted." 

Next  day  the  delegates — these  "  first  Christian  pilgpdms  to  the  Holy  Land  " 
«— went  down  to  their  vessel  to  sail  round  Gape  Lectum,  while  Paul  went  by 
land  *  across  the  base  of  the  promontory  to  rejoin  them  at  Assos.  Whether  he 
had  friends  to  visit  on  the  way,  or  whether  he  wished  to  walk  those  twenty 
miles  through  the  pleasant  oak-groves  along  the  good  Boman  roads  in  silent 
commune  with  his  own  spirit,  we  do  not  know.  Natures  like  his,  however 
strong  may  be  their  yearning  for  sympathy,  yet  often  feel  an  imperious 
necessity  for  solitude.    If  he  had  heard  the  witty  application  by  Stratonicus, 

of  Homer's  line, 

''Ao'tTBr  XB'  &x  Kiv  Oiurtrov  6\40pov  ripyioff  1&ci}ai, 

he  might,  whOe  smiling  at  the  g^y  jest  directed  agiunst  the  predpitous  descent 
from  the  town  to  the  harbour,  have  thought  that  for  him  too — on  his  way  to 
bonds  and  imprisonment,  and  perhaps  to  death  itself — there  was  a  melandioly 
meaning  in  the  line.^  Passing  between  the  vast  sarcophagi  in  the  street  of 
tombs,  and  through  the  ancient  gate  which  still  stands  in  ruin,  he  made  his 
way  down  the  steep  descent  to  the  port,  and  there  found  the  vessel  awaiting 
him.  St.  Luke,  who  was  one  of  those  on  board,  here  gives  a  page  of  his  diary, 
as  the  ship  winged  her  way  among  the  isles  of  Greece.  The  voyage  seems  to 
have  been  entirely  prosperous.  The  north-west  wind  which  prevails  at  thai 
season  would  daily  swell  the  great  main-siul,  and  waft  the  vessel  merrily 
through  blue  seas  under  the  shadow  of  old  poetic  mountains,  by  famous  cities, 
along  the  vernal  shores.  That  same  evening  they  arrived  ni  Mitylene,  the 
bright  capital  of  Lesbos,  the  home  of  Sappho  and  AIcsbus,  and  the  cnulle  of 
lyric  song.  Here  they  anchored,  because  the  moonless  night  rendered  it  unsafe 
to  thread  their  course  among  the  maoy  intricacies  of  that  sinuous  coast.    Next 

^  De  Wette,  OlshauBen,  Meyer,  Ewald,  and  many  others,  take  vtxfiH  to  mean  "  aa 
dead,"  "apparently  dead,'*  **m  a  dead  awoon,**  interpreting  thia  word  by  St,  Panl'a 
iAi)  Bopvfitliret  .  .  .  yopi  but  the  ^ayoi^  .  .  .  ^rra  of  VB.  12  Boems  to  ahow  St.  Luke's 
meaning. 

^  ciriirc<rwi'    .    .    .    mfi/^wtfuXafiiav,  1  Kings  xvii.  21 ;  2  Kings  iv.  34. 

'  Ver.  11,  «cXa(ra«  jbr  iprov,  mu  yrvirafU¥09» 

*  irc^cvf If — possibly,  but  not  necessarily,  on  foot. 

^  II.  vi.  143.  The  pun  may  be  freely  rendered  *'  Go  to  Assos,  if  you  want  to  maet 
your  fate."  The  Vulgate,  too,  contuses  the  nama  Assos  and  the  adverb  €Ut<m  ("iMar  "^ 
in  xxviL  13. 
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day  they  anchored  off  rocky  Chios,  whose  green  fields  were  the  fabled  birth- 
place of  Horner.^  Next  day  they  touched  for  a  short  time  at  Samos,  and  then 
Bailed  across  the  narrow  channel  to  anchor  for  the  night  in  theisland-harbonr 
of  Trogylliom,  under  the  ridge  of  Mycale,  so  famous  for  Gonon's  victory. 
Next  day,  sailing  past  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Ephesus,  they  came  to 
anchor  at  Miletus.  St.  Paul  would  gladly  haye  visited  Ephesus  if  time  had 
permitted,  but  he  was  so  anxious  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  reach  Jerusalem  by 
Pentecost,  and  therefore  to  avoid  all  delays,  whether  voluntary  or  accidental, 
that  he  resisted  the  temptation.  At  Miletus,  however,  the  vessel  had  to  stop, 
and  Paul  determined  to  utilise  the  brief  delay.  He  had  probably  arrived 
about  noon,  and  at  once  sent  a  messenger  to  the  elders  of  the  Church  of 
Ephesus  to  come  and  see  him.^  It  was  but  a  distance  of  from  thirty  to  forty 
miles  along  a  well-kept  road,  and  the  elders^  might  easily  be  with  him  by  the 
next  day,  which,  reckoning  from  his  departure  at  Troas,  was  probably  a 
Sunday.  He  spent  the  day  in  their  company,  and  before  parting  delivered 
them  an  address  which  abounds  in  his  peculiar  forms  of  expression,  and  gives 
a  deeply  interesting  sketch  of  his  work  at  Ephesus. 

"  Ye  know,"  he  said,  "  how  from  the  first  day  on  which  I  set  foot  in  Asia  I 
bore  myself  with  yon,  serving  the  Lord  with  all  lowly-mindedness,  and  tears, 
and  triab  that  happened  to  me  in  the  plots  of  the  Jews ;  *  how  I  reserved 
nothing  that  was  profitable,^  but  preached  to  you,  and  taught  you  publicly, 
and  from  house  to  house,  testifying  both  to  Jews  and  Greeks  repentance 
towards  Qod  and  faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  now  behold  I, 
bound  in  the  spirit,^  am  on  my  way  to  Jerusalem,  not  knowing  what  may 
happen  to  me  there,  save  that  in  every  city  the  Holy  Spirit  testifies  to  me, 
saying  that  bonds  and  tribulations  await  me.  But  I  regard  it  as  of  no 
moment,  nor  do  I  hold  my  soul  so  precious  to  myself  ^  as  to  finish  my  course,^ 

^  Tv^Xbf  iv^ft  oucct  ik  Xi»  Svt.  waiwaXodvaTi  (op.  Tbuc.  iii.  104). 

'  It  Ib  impossible  to  aetermine  whether  the  vessel  had  been  chartered  by  Paul  and 
his  companions,  or  whether  they  were  dependent  on  its  movements.  Verse  16  is  not 
decisiTe. 

'  It  is  of  course  knowm  that  the  words  " presbyter '*  and  "bishop"  are  used  inter- 
changeablv  in  the  New  Testament "  (see  ver.  28,  where  the  E. V.  has  **  overseers  "  for 
**  bishops*^,  'Eiri(ric<Siroi;«  Tow«  vpeafivripovf  icoAct  ifi^tAnpa  yip  t^X"^  **'»'  ii^^ivoy  rbv  xotpoy  tA 
ht^fiara  (Theodor.  ad  Phil.  i.  1). 

*  These  are  not  mentioned  in  the  narrative.  This  is  one  of  the  many  casual  indico* 
tions  that  St.  Luke  knew  manv  more  particulars  than  it  entered  into  his  plan  to  detaiL 

*  Ver.  20,  hwtaTtiXatirip  (lit  reefed  up  ").  The  nautical  word  (cf.  irAiypo^Mo,  OoL  ii  2, 
iv.  12 ;  <rrcAAofievot,  2  Thess.  iii.  6 ;  2  Cor.  viii.  20),  so  natural  in  a  speaker  who  must  have 
heard  the  word  every  day  in  his  voyage,  is  very  oharacteristio  of  St.  Paul,  who  constantly 
draws  his  metaphors  from  the  sights  and  circumstances  immediately  around  him.  He 
uses  it  again  in  ver.  27.  These  little  peculiarities  of  stvle  are  quite  inimitable,  and,  as 
Ewald  says,  "to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  this  speech  is  folly  itself."  Besides  many 
fyther  indications  of  authenticity,  it  contains  at  least  a  dozen  phrases  and  constructions 
which  are  more  or  less  exclusively  Pauline. 

«  Ver.  22.  Though  the  true  order  is  Metidtw  iyi»,  M,  A,  B,  G,  E,  the  emphasis  is  best 
brought  out  in  English,  by  putting  "I "  first. 

'  In  the  extreme  varieties  of  the  MSS.  in  this  clause  I  follow  M,  ovd«vbf  A<(yov— ov6i  i»x* 
This  is  the  very  spirit  of  Luther  on  his  way  to  Worms. 

^  Omit  fitra  xopat  with  M,  A,  B,  D.  It  is  interpolated  from  Phil.  i.  4 ;  Col.  i.  11 ;  cf. 
2  Tim.  iv.  7. 

H  H     2 
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ftnd  the  ministry  which  I  reoeived  from  the  Lord  Jesus  to  testifj^  the  Qospel 
of  the  grace  of  (xod.  Aud  now  behold  I  know  that  je  shall  nerer  see  my  ^lea 
again,  all  you  among  whom  I  passed  proclaiming  the  kingdom.'  Therefore,  I 
call  yon  to  witness  this  very  day  that  I  am  pnre  from  the  blood  of  aU.  For  I 
reserved  notiiing,  but  preached  to  you  the  whole  counsel  of  Qod,  Take  heed, 
then,  to  yourselves,  and  to  all  the  flock  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  i^ipointed 
you  bishops  to  feed  the  Church  of  the  Lord'  which  He  made  His  own  by  His 
own  blood.  I  know  that  there  shall  come  after  my  departure  grievous  wolves 
among  yon,  not  sparing  tho  flock  ;  and  from  your  own  selves^  shall  arise  men 
speaking  i>erverse  things,  so  as  to  drag  away  disdples  after  them.  Therefore 
be  watchful,  remembering  that  for  throe  years,  night  and  day,^  I  eeaaed  not 
with  tears^  to  admonish  each  one.  And  now  I  commend  you  to  Qod,  and  to  the 
word  of  Hjs  gprace,  who  is  able  to  build  you  up,  and  give  you  an  inheritance 
among  all  the  sanctified.  No  man's  silver  or  gold  or  raiment  did  I  covet 
f  ourselves  know  that  to  my  needs,  and  to  those  with  me,  these  hands  "- 


tly  with  a  view  to  tiie  dangera  he  ii  about  to  faoe,  partly  with 
I  to  go  to  the  far  west.  Hio  otSa  was  not  necessarily  iniallible 
1  iL  24),  and  in  point  of  fact  it  is  probable  that  he  did  visit 


1  The  third  time  that  this  verb  has  occurred  in  these  few  verses.  It  is  quite  true  of  St. 
Paul  that  *'un  mot  robs^de."*    This  is  an  interesting  sign  of  the  genuineness  of  tiie' 

3  St.  Paul  qieaks  partly  y 
reference  to  his  intention  t 

(compare  PhiL  L  25  with „ ^ . _. 

EphesuB  again  (1  Tim.  i.  3,  iii  14,  iv.  12—20).    But  that  wm  long  aftarwmida,  aad  it  it 
quite  certain  that  as  a  body  {witnn  viUU)  the  elders  never  saw  him  again. 

3  I  accept  the  reading  Kvpiov  here  with  A,  0,  D,  E,  the  Coptic.  Sahidio,  Armenian 
versions,  Irenseus,  Didymus,  C^rril,  Jerome,  Augustine,  ftc.,  rather  than  ecw,  the 
remarkable  reading  of  M,  B,  the  Vulgate,  Syriao,  Chrysostom,  Basil,  Ambraae»  kc, 
because  *'  the  blood  of  G^  '*  is  an  expression  which,  though  adopted— ^rhaps  from  the 
variation  of  this  very  text— bv  some  of  the  Fathers  (Tert  ad  Uxor.  iL  S),  the  Chureh 
has  always  avoided.  Athanasius,  indeed,  distinctly  says,  aUmmem  a  «ZpM  tftoft  a»x«  ^m^K^ 
wapaitimtwrw  oi  >y4«u  That  St.  Paul  held  in  the  most  absolute  sense  the  Divinity  of 
the  Eternal  Son  is  certain  ;  but  he  would  never  have  said,  and  never  has  said,  anythinr 
like  **  the  blood  of  Qod,"  and  I  cannot  but  think  it  much  more  probable  that  he  would 
have  used  the  uncommon  but  perfectly  natural  expression  *'  Chureh  of  the  Lord,**  than 
■eem  to  sanction  the  verv  startling  **  blood  of  God."  I  cannot  attach  much^  if  any, 
imi>ortance  to  the  fact  that  '*  Church  of  the  Lord "  is  a  less  usual  combination  than 
**  Church  of  Ood ;"  for  just  in  the  same  wav  St.  Paul,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philmpiaas. 
abandons  his  favourite  expression  of  **  the  day  of  the  Lord,"  and  usea  instead  *^aay  of 
Christ "  (PhiL  L  10,  ii  16).  If  he  had  written  e«ov.  it  seems  to  me  very  improbable 
that  tba  reading  would  have  been  early  tampered  with.  Such  a  phrase  would  rank  with 
terms  like  Adelpkotheot  and  Theoiokot,  which  are  at  once  unscriptural  and  ftoclesiastiral, 
Tiriiereas,  if  St  Paul  said  Kvpcov,  the  margvMl  e«od  of  some  pragmatic  soibe  might 
easily  have  obtruded  itself  into  the  text  Indeed,  the  very  fact  tbat  *' Church  of  the 
Lord  "  is  not  Paul's  normal  phrase  may  have  suggested  the  gloss.  If.  however,  %tm 
be  the  right  reading,  the  nominative  to  v«pi«voiiicATo  may  simply  have  oeen  suppressed 
by  a  grammaticar  inadvertency  of  the  Apostle  or  his  amanuensis,  (See  farther. 
Scrivener.  Introd,  540.)  The  mysterious  doctrine  of  the  ir^txiifntrtc  is  one  which  the 
Apostle  always  treats  with  deepen  reverence,  and  such  a  coUooation  as  aifia  ^mw  would 
have  given  at  least  primd  fade  countenance  to  all  kinds  of  Sabellian,  Eu^chian,  and 
Patripassian  heresies.  (I  have  made  some  further  remarks  on  this  reading  in  the 
JErpotOor,  May,  1879.) 

*  This  sad  prediction  was  but  too  soon  fulfilled  (1  Tim.  i  20  ;Bev.iL  6;  lJohaiL19). 

*  Undoubtedly  this  expression— though  not  meant  to  be  taken  au  pied  de  la  Uttre-- 
tells  against  the  theory  of  a  visit  to  Corinth  during  this  period. 

*  Tears  are  thrice  mentioned  in  this  shortpassage — tmrs  of  suffering  (19) ;  of  pasteral 
solicitude  (31) ;  and  of  personal  affection  (37).  Momod,  Oinq  Diectwrt  {Lt$  Laimee  de 
St,  Paul). 
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ibere  he  held  ap  those  thin,  ioilwom  hands  before  them  all—''  these  hands 
ministered.  In  all  things  I  set  you  the  example,  that,  thus  labouring,  yon 
ought  to  support  the  weak,  and  to  remember  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesos,  how 
He  said, '  It  is  blessed  rather  to  give  than  to  receive/  "^ 

After  these  words,  which  so  well  describe  tho  unwearied  thoroughness,  the 
deep  humility,  the  perfect  tenderness,  of  his  Apostolic  ministry,  he  knelt 
down  with  them  all,  and  prayed.  Tliey  were  overpowered  with  the  touching 
solemnity  of  the  scene.  He  ended  his  prayer  amidst  a  burst  of  weeping,  and 
as  th^  bade  him  farewell— anxious  for  his  future,  anxious  for  their  own— 
tiiey  each  laid  their  heads  on  his  neck,'  and  passionately  kissed  him,'  pained 
aboTS  all  at  his  remark  that  never  again  should  they  gaze,  as  they  had  gased 
80  often,^  on  the  dear  face  of  the  teacher  who  had  borne  so  mudh  for  their 
sakes,  and  whom  they  loved  so  well.  If  Paul  inspired  intense  hatreds,  yet, 
with  all  disadvantages  of  person,  he  also  inspired  intense  affection.  He 
had — ^to  use  the  strong  expression*  of  St.  Luke — ^to  tear  himself  from  them. 
Badly,  and  with  many  forebodings,  they  went  down  with  him  to  the  vessel, 
which  was  by  this  time  awaiting  him ;  and  we  may  be  very  sure  that  Paul 
was  weeping  bitterly  as  he  stepped  on  board,  and  that  sounds  of  weeping  - 
were  bug  heard  upon  the  shore,  until  the  saUs  became  a  white  speck  on  the 
hoiixon,  and  with  heavy  hearts  the  Elders  of  Ephesus  turned  away  to  face 
once  more,  with  no  hope  of  help  from  their  spiritual  father,  the  triab  that 
awaited  them  in  the  city  of  Artemis. 

The  wind  blew  full  in  favour  of  the  voyagers,  and  before  the  evening  they 
had  run  with  a  straight  course  to  Oos.  Nmther  the  wines,  nor  the  purple,  nor 
the  perfumes  of  Cos,  would  have  much  interest  for  the  little  band ;  *  but,  if 
opportunity  offered,  we  may  be  sure  that  "  the  beloved  physician"  would  not 
miss  the  opportunity  of  seeing  all  that  he  could  of  the  scientific  memorials  of 
the  AsclepiadsD — ^the  great  mediciU  school  of  the  ancient  world.  Next  day  the 
little  vessel  rounded  the  promontory  of  Cnidus,  and  sped  on  for  Rhodes, 
where,  as  they  entered  the  harbour,  they  would  admire  the  proverbial  fertility 
of  the  sunny  island  of  roses,  and  gase  with  curiosity  on  the  prostrate  mass  c^ 
its  vast  Colossus,  of  which  two  legs  still  stood  on  their  pedestal,'  though  the 
huge  mass  of  bronze  had  been  hurled  down  by  an  earthquake,  there  to  stay 
till,  thirteen  centuries  later,  they  were  broken  up,  and  carried  away  on  900 
camels,  to  be  the  ignoble  spoil  of  a  Jew.^  The  monsiat>us  image— one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world — ^was  a  figure  of  the  sun ;  and,  with  whatever  lingering 
artistic  sympathy  it  might  have  been  regarded  by  tho  Gentile  converts, 

>  The  only  **  unwritten  mying"  («Ypa4or  loyi>a)  of  our  Lord  in  the  New  Teitament 
not  preeenred  for  tu  in  the  Oospels. 
«  cf.  Gen.  xlv.  14,  xlvi.  29. 

*  Mtrc^Mow,  deoMmlftbantiir  (cf.  Matt  zjctL  49). 

4  Ver.  38^  $*mp*»f.   He  had  only  said  ^ta«r  (of.  John  xz.  5,  6).    The  word  implies  the 
feeling  here  alluded  to. 

*  XXi.  1,  lw9Virna^rra%  «ir*  ainZv  (cf.  Loko  Zzii.  41). 

•  Strab.  xiv.  2 ;  Uor.  Od.  IV.  xiiL  IS ;  Athen.  z.  688  (Alf.). 
y  PHn.  JJ.  N.   xxxir.  18 ;  Strab.  xi?.  2. 

•  Cedrenui,  HirL  p.  431.  ^     . 
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St.  Panl  would  perhaps  think,  with  a  smile,  of  Dagon,  **  when  he  fell  flat,  and 
shamed  his  worshippers,"  or  pmnt  to  it  as  a  symbol  of  the  coming  day  when 
all  idols  should  be  abolished  at  the  returning  dawn  of  the  Sun  of  Bighteoms* 
uess.  The  empire  of  the  sea,  which  this  huge  statue  had  been  reared  to  com- 
memorate, had  not  passed  away  more  completely  than  the  worship  of  Apollo 
should  pass  away;  and  to  St.  Paul  the  work  of  Chares  of  Lindos,  spite  of  all 
its  grace  and  beauty,  was  but  a  larger  idol,  to  be  regarded  with  pity,  whereas 
the  temple  reared  to  that  idol  by  the  apostate  Idumean  usurper  who  had  called 
himself  king  of  the  Jews  could  only  be  looked  upon  with  righteous  scom.^ 

Next  day,  passing  the  seven  capes  which  terminate  the  mountain  ridge  of 
**  yerdant  Cragus,"  and  the  mouth  of  the  yellow  river  which  gave  its  name  of 
Xanthus  to  the  capital  of  Lycia,  and  so  catching  a  far^ofP  glimpse  of  temples 
rich  with  the  marbles  which  now  adorn  our  British  Museum,  the  vessel  which 
bore  BO  much  of  the  fortune  of  the  future,  turned  her  course  eastward  to 
Patara.  Beneath  the  hill  which  towered  over  its  amphitheatre  rose  also  amid 
its  palm-trees,  the  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo  Patareus.  A  single  column, 
and  a  pit, — used  possibly  for  some  of  the  trickeries  of  superstition, — alone 
remain  as  a  monument  of  its  past  splendour;'  and  it  was  due  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  life's  work  of  the  poor  Jewish  Apostle  who  now  looked  up  at 
the  vast  world-famed  shrine,  that  Ohristian  poets  would  tell  in  later  days  how 

*'  The  oracles  are  dumb, 

No  voice  nor  hideous  hum 
Huns  through  the  arched  roof  in  words  deceiving ; 

Apollo  from  his  shrine 

Can  no  more  divine, 
With  hollow  shriek  the  steep  of  Delphos  leaving; 

No  nightly  trance  or  breathed  spell 

Inspires  the  pale-eyed  priest  from  the  prophetic  cell.** 

They  could  now  no  longer  avail  themselves  of  the  vessel  in  which  so  &r 
they  had  accomplished  a  prosperous,  and,  in  spite  of  all  misgivings,  a  happy 
voyage.  Either  its  course  ended  there,  or  it  would  continue  to  coast  along 
the  shores  of  Pamphylia  and  Cilicia.  But  here  they  were  fortunate  enough 
to  find  another  vessel  bound  stnught  for  Phoduicia,  and  thoy  at  onoe  went  on 
board,  and  weighed  anchor.  Once  more  they  were  favoured  by  wind  and 
wave.  Sailing  with  unimpeded  course — ^through  sunlight  and  moonlight— at 
the  rate  of  a  hiwdred  miles  a  day,  they  caught  sight'  at  dawn  of  the  snowy 
peaks  of  Cyprus,  and  passing  by  Paphos— where  Paul  would  be  reminded  of 
Sergius  Paulus  and  Blymas— in  some  four  days,  they  put  in  at  Tyre,  where 
their  ship  was  to  unload  its  cargo.  The  Apostle  must  have  ceased  to  feel 
anxiety  about  being  at  Jerusalem  by  Pentecost,  since,  owing  to  providential 
circumstances,  he  had  now  a  full  fortnight  to  spare.  There  were  some  disciples 


1  The  Pyihinm.  3  Sprat  and  Forbes,  L  80;  aju  0.  and  H.  ii.  232. 

*  xxi.  3,  atvAoWrm,  of.  aperire  (tee  Pi.  Lodan,  Ver,  BttL  S  38^  p.  687) ;  the  o| 
leohnical  term  is,  iiwotcir^inttp,  abtoondere  (Thuo.  v.  65 ;  Yirg.  uSn,  iii  275,  291). 
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ai  Tyre,  and  St.  Paul  may  liave  seen  them  on  previous  occasions;*  but  in  so 
populous  and  busy  a  town  it  required  a  little  effort  to  find  them.'  With  them 
Paul  stayed  his  usual  period  of  seven  days,  and  they  by  the  Spirit  told  him 
not  to  go  to  Jerusalem.  He  knew,  however,  all  that  they  could  tell  him  of 
impending  danger,  and  he  too  was  under  the  guidance  of  the  same  Spirit  which 
urged  him  along — a  fettered  but  willing  captive.  When  the  week  was  over' 
St.  Paul  left  them ;  and  so  deeply  in  that  brief  period  had  he  won  their  affections, 
Ihat  all  the  members  of  the  little  community,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
started  with  him  to  conduct  him  on  his  way.  Before  they  reached  the  vessel 
they  knelt  down  side  by  side,  men  and  women  and  little  ones,  somewhere  on 
the  surf -beat  rocks*  near  which  the  vessel  was  moored,  to  pray  together — ^he  for 
them,  and  they  for  him — ^before  they  returned  to  their  homes ;  and  he  went 
once  more  on  board  for  the  last  sti^  of  his  voyage  from  Tyre  to  Ptolemais, 
the  modem  Acre.  There  they  finally  left  their  vessel,  and  went  to  greet  the 
disciples,  with  whom  they  stayed  for  a  single  day,  and  then  journeyed  by  land 
across  the  pliun  of  Sharon — ^bright  at  that  time  with  a  thousand  flowers  of 
spring — the  forty-four  miles  which  separate  Acre  from  Osesarea.  Here  St.  Paul 
lingered  till  the  very  eve  of  the  feast.  Beady  to  face  danger  when  duty 
called,  he  had  no  desire  to  extend  the  period  of  it,  or  increase  its  certainty. 
At  Gsesarea,  therefore,  he  stayed  with  his  companions  for  several  days,  and 
they  were  the  last  happy  days  of  freedom  which  for  a  long  time  he  was 
destined  to  spend.  God  graciously  refreshed  his  spirit  by  this  brief  interval 
of  delightful  intercourse  and  rest.  For  at  Csesarea  they  were  the  greets  of 
one  who  must  have  been  bound  to  Paul  by  many  ties  of  the  deex>est  sympathy 
^-Philip  the  Evangolist.  A  Hellenist  like  himself,  and  a  liberal  Hellenist, 
Philip,  as  Paul  would  have  been  most  glad  to  recognise,  had  been  the  first  to  show 
the  large  sympathy  and  clear  insight,  without  which  Paul's  own  work  would 
have  been  impossible.  It  was  Philip  who  had  evangelised  the  hated  Samari« 
tans ;  it  was  Philip  who  had  had  the  courage  to  baptise  the  Ethiopian  eunuch. 
The  lots  of  these  two  noble  workers  had  been  closely  intertwined.  It  was  the 
furious  persecution  of  Saul  the  Pharisee  which  had  scattered  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem,  and  thus  rendered  useless  the  organisation  of  the  seven  deacons. 
It  was  in  flight  from  that  persecution  that  the  career  of  Philip  had  been 

1  Acts  xxvi.  20 ;  GaL  i.  2L 

«  xxi.  4,  itmtporrtK  Toirv  M*Va«.  "  Seeking  out  the  disciplei,*  not  as  in  B.  V.  "finding 
disciples. " 

>  xxL  5.  i^oiflTurai  Usually  means  "to  refit,"  but  here  with  ^^^pa« it  seems  to  mean 
''complete."  Hesychius  makes  it  equivalent  to  r«Xciw<r<u,  and  so  Theopliylact  and 
CEcnmenius  understood  it.  Meyer  is  probably  mistaken  in  giving  the  word  its  first 
meaning  here. 

♦  Vcr.  6,  alyioA^.  Cf.  xxvii.  39.  There  is,  indeed,  a  long  range  of  sandy  shore 
between  Tyre  and  Sidon,  but  near  the  city  there  are  also  roc^  places.  Dr.  Hackett, 
ad  toe.,  quotes  a  strikingly  parallel  experience  of  an  American  missionary,  Mr.  Schneider, 
at  Anitab,  near  Tarsus  : — "  More  than  a  hundred  converts  accompanied  us  out  of  the 
city ;  and  there,  near  the  spot  where  one  of  our  number  had  once  been  stoned,  we  halted, 
and  a  prayer  was  offered,  amid  tean.  Between  thirty  and  forty  escorted  us  two  hours 
farther  .  .  .  Then  another  prayer  was  offered,  and  with  saddened  countenances  and 
with  weeping  they  forcibly  broke  awav  from  us.  (Of.  ivwrmureivra^^  ver.  1.)  l*i  really 
teemed  as  though  they  oonld  not  torn  baok." 
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changed.  On  the  other  hand,  that  new  career  had  initiated  the  tery  line  of 
ooudaot  which  was  to  occupy  the  life  of  Paul  the  Apostle.  As  Paul  and 
Philip  talked  together  in  those  few  predous  hours,  tiiere  must  have  flourished  up 
in  tlieir  minds  many  a  touching  reminiscence  of  the  days  when  the  light  of 
hearen,  which  had  once  shone  on  the  face  of  Stephen  upturned  to  heaven  in 
the  agony  of  martyrdom,  had  also  flashed  in  burning  apocalypse  on  the  face 
of  a  young  man  whose  name  was  Saul.  And  besides  a  community  (d  thoughts 
and  memories,  the  house  of  Philip  was  hallowed  by  the  gentle  ministries  of 
four  daughters  who,  looking  for  the  coming  of  Christ,  had  devoted  to  the 
service  of  the  Gk)spel  their  virgin  lives.^ 

To  this  hi^py  little  band  of  believers  came  down  from  Judsea  the  Prophet 
Agabus,  who,  in  the  early  days  of  St.  Paul's  work  at  Antioch,  had  warned  the 
Church  of  the  impending  famine.  Adopting  the  symbolic  manner  of  the 
ancient  prophets,^  he  came  up  to  Paul,  unbound  the  girdle  which  fastened 
his  eetoneth,  and  tying  with  it  his  own  feet  and  hands  said,  "  Thus  saith  the 
Holy  Spirit,  Thus  shall  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem  bind  the  man  whose  girdle  this 
is,  and  shall  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  the  Gentilea.''  They  had  long  been 
aware  of  the  peril  of  the  intended  visit,  but  no  intimation  had  been  given  them 
00  definite  as  this,  nor  had  they  yet  foreseen  that  a  Jewish  assault  would 
necessarily  end  in  a  Roman  imprisonment.  On  hearing  it,  St.  Paul's  com- 
panions earnestly  entreated  him  to  stay  where  he  was,  while  they  went  to 
Jerusalem  to  convey  the  Oentile  contribution;  and  the  members  of  the 
Ccesarean  Church  joined  their  own  tears  and  entreaties  to  those  of  his  beloved 
companions.  Why  should  he  face  a  certain  peril  P  Why  should  he  endanger 
an  invaluable  life  P  Since  the  Spirit  had  given  him  so  many  warnings,  might 
there  not  be  even  something  of  presumption  in  thus  exposing  himself  in  the 
very  stronghold  of  his  most  embittered  enemies  P  St.  Paul  was  not  insensible  to 
their  loving  entreaties  and  arguments ;  there  might  have  been  an  excuse,  and 
something  more  than  an  excuse,  for  him  had  he  decided  that  it  was  most  unwise 
to  persbt  in  his  intentions;  but  it  was  not  so  to  be.  His  purpose  was  inflexible. 
No  voices  of  even  prophets  should  turn  him  aside  from  obedience  to  a  call  which 
he  felt  to  be  from  Grod.  A  captive  bound  to  Christ's  triumphant  chariot- wheel, 
what  could  he  doP  What  could  he  do  but  thank  God  even  if  the  Gk)spel,  which 
was  to  some  an  aroma  of  life,  became  to  him  an  aroma  of  earthly  death? 
When  the  finger  of  God  has  pointed  out  the  path  to  a  noble  soul,  it  will  not 
swerve  either  to  the  right  hand  or  the  left.  **  What  are  ye  doing,  weeping 
and  breaking  my  heart  P  "  he  said.  "  I  am  willing  not  only  to  go  to  Jerusalem 
to  be  bound,  but  even  to  die,  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.''  They  saw  that 
further  importunity  would  be  painful  and  useless — 

**  He  saw  a  hand  they  oould  not  see 
Which  beckoned  him  away, 
He  heard  a  voice  they  oould  not  hear 
Which  would  not  let  him  stay." 

1  Cf.  Vlin.  Ep.  X.  96.  *  Cf.  1  Kin^  xxii.  U;  Isa.  xz.  2 ;  Jer.  xiiL  1,  A;o. 
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They  dedbited  and  wiped  «waj  iheir  tears,  saying,  "The  Lord's  will  he 
done." 

Too  soon  the  happy  days  of  rest  and  loving  inierooorse  came  to  an  end. 
It  was  seventy-five  miles,  an  ordinary  three  days'  journey,  from  OsBsarea  to 
Jemsalem.  That  year  the  feast  hegan  at  snnset  on  Wednesday,  May  17.^ 
The  last  day  ai  Oosarea  was  a  Sunday.  Next  day  they  packed  up  their 
haggage^— and  it  was  ^^eoious,  for  it  eontuned  the  chaJwka — and,  accompanied 
by  some  of  the  Ceosarean  oonyerts,  who,  with  multitudes  (d  otheir  Jews,  were 
streaming  up  to  Jemsalem  on  that  last  day  before  the  feast  began,^  they  started 
for  the  Holy  Oity,  with  hearts  on  which  rested  an  ever-deepening  shadow. 
The  crowd  at  these  gatherings  was  so  immense  that  the  ordinary  stranger  might 
well  fail  to  find  accommodation,  and  be  driven  to  some  temporary  booth  outside 
the  walls.  But  the  brethren  had  taken  care  to  secure  for  Paul  and  his  deleg^ates 
a  shelter  in  the  house  of  Mnason,  a  Cyprian,  and  one  of  the  original  disciples. 
St.  Paul  seems  to  have  had  a  sister  living  at  Jemsalem,  but  we  do  not  know 
that  she  was  a  Christian,  and  in  any  case  her  house — which  might  be  well 
known  to  many  Tarsian  Jews^would  be  an  uncertain  resting-place  for  an 
endangered  man.  And  so  for  the  fifth  time  sLoee  his  conversion  Paul  re-entered 
Jerusalem.  He  had  rarely  entered  it  without  some  cause  for  anxiety,  and  Uiere 
could  have  been  scarcely  one  remimscence  which  it  awoke  that  was  not  infinitely 
painfuL  The  school  of  Gamaliel,  the  Synagogue  of  the  libertines,  the  house 
idiere  the  High  Priest  had  given  him  his  commission  to  Damascus,  the  spot 
where  the  reddened  grass  had  drunk  the  blood  of  Stephen  must  all  have  stirred 
painful  memories.  But  never  had  he  trod  the  streets  of  the  Holy  City  with  so 
deep  a  ffiy^»^«w  as  now  that  he  entered  it,  avoiding  notice  as  much  as  possible, 
fai  the  little  caravan  of  Cesarean  pilgrims  and  Qentile  converts.  He  was 
going  into  a  city  where  friends  were  few,  and  where  well-nigh  every  one  of 
the  myriads  among  whom  he  moved  was  an  actual  or  potential  enemy,  to  whom 
the  mere  mention  of  his  name  might  be  enough  to  make  the  dagger  flash  from 
its  scabbard,  or  to  startle  a  cry  of  hatred  which  would  be  the  signal  fw  a 
furious  outbreak.  But  he  was  Uie  bearer  of  help,  whidi  was  a  tangible  proof 
of  his  allegiance  to  the  mother  church,  and  the  brethren  whom  he  saw  that 
evening  at  the  house  of  Mnason  gave  him  a  joyous  welcome.  It  may  have 
cheered  his  heart  for  a  moment,  but  it  did  not  remove  the  deep  sense  tiiat  he 
was  in  that  city  which  was  the  murderess  of  the  Prophets.  He  knew  too  well 
the  burning  animosity  which  he  kindled,  because  he  remembered  too  well  what 
had  been  his  own,  and  that  of  his  party,  against  the  Christian  Hellenists  of 
old.  The  wrath  which  he  had  then  felt  was  now  a  furnace  heated  sevenfold 
against  himself . 

The  next  day  till  sunset  was  marked  by  the  ceremonies  of  the  feast,  and  the 

>  Fatti  Sacri,  No.  1857. 

*  Vene  15.  Leg,  ^<nccva<rtffMMK,  M,  A,  B,  E,  G,  and  a  man  of  cuniTefl.  In  the 
B.  y.  "oaniagei'* means  "baggage  :''  cf.  Jndges  xviU.  21;  1  Bam.  xrii.  22;  Isa.  x.  28. 
*•  We  tniaied  np  our  fardelea,'nQ«nev.  Vers. 

*  ThMi  Si.  rani  had  only  arrived  on  the  very  eve  of  the  feast  may  be  at  once  inferred 
from  Acts  xxiv.  U. 
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greater  pari  of  it  was  spent  bj  St.  Paul  and  his  little  company  in  an  assembly 
of  the  elders,  who  met  to  receive  him  nnder  the  presidency  of  James.^  The 
elders  were  already  assembled  when  the  visitors  came  in,  and  we  may  imagine 
that  it  was  with  something  more  than  a  thrill  of  onriosity — that  it  mnst  have 
been  with  an  ahnost  painfnl  shyness — that  *'  timid  provincial  neophytes  "  like 
Timothy  and  Trophimns  (the  latter  especially,  an  nncircnmcised  Oentile,  whom 
his  teacher  had  encouraged  to  regard  himself  as  entirely  emancipated  from  the 
Jewish  law) — ^found  themselves  in  the  awfnl  presence  of  James,  the  Lord's 
brother — James,  the  stem,  white-robed,  mysterious  prophet,  and  the  condave 
of  his  but  half -conciliated  Judaic  presbyters.  No  misgiving  could  assail  them 
in  their  own  free  Asiatic  or  Hellenic  homes;  but  here  in  Jerusalem,  in  ^'the 
Holy,  the  Noble  city,''  under  the  very  shadow  of  the  Temple,  face  to  face  with 
zealots  and  Pharisees,  it  required  nothing  less  than  the  genius  of  a  Paul  to  daim 
without  shadow  of  misgiving  that  divine  freedom  which  was  arraigned  in  the 
name  of  a  history  rich  in  miracles,  and  a  whole  literature  of  inspired  booka 
That  free  spirit  was  a  lesson  which  the  Jews  themselves  as  a  body  could  not 
learn.  It  required,  indeed,  the  earthquake  shock  which  laid  their  temple  in 
ruins,  and  scattered  their  nationality  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  effectively 
to  teach  them  the  futility  of  the  convictions  to  which  they  so  passionately 
dung.  They  would  have  resisted  without  end  the  logic  of  argument  had  n<^ 
Qod  Himself  in  due  time  refuted  their  whole  theology  by  the  irresistible  logic 
of  facts.  Tlie  destruction  of  Jerusalem  did  more  to  drive  them  from  an  im- 
memorial ''  orthodoxy  "  than  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  himself. 

As  we  read  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  in  the  light  of  the  Epistles,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  resist  the  impression  that  the  meeting  between  the  Apoetle  and  the 
Elders  of  Jerusalem  was  cold.  It  is,  of  course,  certain  that  the  first  object  of 
the  meeting  was  the  presentation  of  the  contribution  from  which  Paul  had 
hoped  so  much.  One  by  one  he  would  call  forward  the  bdoved  delegates* 
that  they  might  with  their  own  hands  lay  at  the  feet  of  James  the  sums  of 
money  which  his  Grentile  Churches  had  contributed  out  of  their  deep  poverty, 
and  which  in  many  and  many  a  coin  bore  witness  to  weeks  of  generous  self- 
denial.  There  lay  all  this  money,  a  striking  proof  of  the  faithfulness  with 
which  Paul,  at  any  rate,  had  carried  out  his  share  of  the  old  compact  at  Jeru- 
salem, when— almost  by  way  of  return  for  concessions  whidi  the  Judaisers  had 
done  their  best  to  render  nugatory — ^the  Three  had  begged  him  to  be  mindful 
of  the  poor.  It  must  have  been  a  far  larger  bounty  than  they  had  any  reason 
to  expect,  and  on  this  occasion,  if  ever,  we  might  surely  have  looked  for  a 
little  effusive  sympathy,  a  little  expansive  warmth,  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
munity which  had  received  so  tangible  a  proof  of  the  Apostle's  kindness.  Tei 
we  are  not  told  about  a  word  of  thanks,  and  we  see  but  too  plainly  that  Paul's 

1  As  none  of  the  Twelve  are  mentioned,  it  is  probable  that  none  were  present.  The 
twelve  years  which,  as  tradition  tells  us,  had  been  fixed  by  Christ  for  their  stay  in  Jeru- 
salem, had  long  elapsed,  and  they  were  scattered  on  their  various  missions  to  evangelise 
the  world.  St.  iMJce  was  aware  of  the  contributions  brought  by  St.  Paul  (udv.  17^ 
though  he  does  not  mention  them  here. 
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hardly  disguised  misgiying  as  to  tbe  manner  in  which  his  gift  would  be 
accepted  ^  was  confirmed.  Never  in  any  age  have  the  recipients  of  alms  at 
Jerusalem  been  remarkable  for  gratitude.*  Was  the  gratitude  of  the  2iealot8 
and  Pharisees  of  the  community  extiDg^shed  in  this  instance  bj  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  bags  of  money  was  carried  by  the  hands  of  an  uncircumcised  Gen- 
iaHe  P  Had  it  been  otherwise,  nothing  would  have  kin  more  entirely  in  the 
acope  of  St.  Luke's  purpose  to  record.  Though  some  at  least  of  the  brethren 
received  Paul  gladly,  the  Elders  of  the  Church  had  not  hurried  on  the  previous 
evening  to  greet  and  welcome  him,  and  subsequent  events  prove  too  clearly 
that  his  chief  reward  lay  in  the  sense  of  having  done  and  taught  to  his  con- 
Terts  what  was  kind  and  right,  and  not  in  any  softening  of  the  heart  of  the 
Judaic  Christians.  Gratitude  is  not  always  won  by  oonsiderateness.  The 
collection  for  the  saints  occupies  many  a  paragraph  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  as 
it  had  occupied  many  a  year  of  his  thoughts.  But  there  is  little  or  no 
recorded  recognition  of  his  labour  of  love  by  the  recipients  of  the  bounty 
which  but  for  him  could  never  have  been  collected. 

When  the  presentation  was  over,  Paul  narrated  in  full  detail'  the  work  he 
had  done,  and  the  Churches  which  he  had  confirmed  or  founded  in  that  third 
journey,  of  which  we  have  seen  the  outline.  What  love  and  exultation  should 
such  a  narrative  have  excited !  All  that  we  are  told  is,  that "  they,  on  hearing 
St,  glorified  God,  and  said" — what?  The  repetition,  the  echo,  of  bitter  and 
oven  deadly  reproaches  against  St.  Paul,  coupled  with  a  suggestion  which, 
however  necessary  they  may  have  deemed  it,  was  none  the  less  humiliating. 
'*  You  observe,  brother,  how  many  myriads  of  the  Jews  there  are  that  have 
embraced  the  faith,  and  they  are  aJl  zealots  of  the  Law."  The  expression  is  a 
startling  one.  Were  there,  indeed,  at  that  early  date  "  many  myriads "  of 
Jewish  Christians,  when  we  know  how  insignificant  numerically  were  the 
Churches  even  at  such  places  as  Home  and  Corinth,  and  when  we  learn  how 
small  was  the  body  of  Christians  which,  a  decade  later,  took  ref  age  at  Pella 
from  the  impending  ruin  of  Jerusalem?  If  we  are  to  take  the  expression 
literally — ^if  there  were  even  as  many  as  two  myriads  of  Christians  who  were 
all  zealous  for  the  Law,  it  only  shows  how  fatiJ  was  the  risk  that  the  Church 
would  be  absorbed  into  a  mere  slightly-differentiated  synagogue.  At  any  ratci 
the  remark  emphasised  the  extreme  danger  of  the  Apostle's  position  in  that 
lioibed  of  n^ng  fanaticism,  especially  when  they  added,  "And  they" — all 
these  myriads  who  have  embraced  the  faith  and  are  zealots  of  the  Law ! — "have 
been  studiously  indoctrinated^  with  the  belief  about  yon,  that  you  teach 
Apostasy  fkom  Moses,  telling  all  the  Jews  of  the  dispcreion  not  to  cir- 
cumcise their  children,  and  not  to  walk  in  obedience  to  tho  customs.  What 
then  is  the  state  of  affairs  P    That  a  crowd  will  assemble  is  quite  certain ;  for 

1  Kom.  XV.  31. 

s  Witness  the  treatment  in  recent  days  of  Sir  M.  Montefiore  and  Dr.  Frank],  after 
conferring  on  them  the  largest  pecuniary  benefits. 
*  xxi.  19.  Ka0  t¥  fK0umv. 
<  Ver.  21,  Min)x«i^ay*    Very  much  stronger  than  the  E.  V.,  "  they  are  informed." 
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they  will  liear  iliat  yoa  liave  come.  At  onee  then  do  wbfti  we  tell  you.  We 
have  four  men  who  have  a  row  npon  them.  Take  them,  be  purified  witfa 
them,  and  pay  their  expenses  that  thej  may  get  IJieir  heads  shaved.  All  wiU 
then  recognise  that  there  is  nothing  in  all  which  has  been  so  carefolly  incul- 
cated into  them  about  yon,  but  that  yon  yourself  also  walk  in  obserYance  of 
the  Iiaw.  But  as  regards  the  GentUes  that  have  embraced  the  fidth,  we 
enjoined  their  exemption  from  everything  of  this  kind,  deciding  only  that 
they  should  keep  themselves  from  meat  offered  to  idols,  and  blood,  and 
strangled,  and  fornication." 

What  did  this  proposal  mean  P  It  meant  that  the  emancipatioii  from  the 
vow  of  the  Nazarite  could  only  take  place  at  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  Temple, 
and  that  it  was  accompanied  by  offerings  so  costly  that  they  were  for  a  poor 
man  impossible.  A  custom  had  therefore  sprung  up  by  which  rich  men 
undertook  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses,  and  this  was  regarded  as  an  act 
of  charity  and  piety.  The  Jews,  indeed,  looked  so  favourably  on  a  species  of 
liberality  which  rendered  it  possible  for  the  poor  no  less  than  the  rich  to  make 
vows  at  moments  of  irial  and  danger,  that  when  Agrippa  L  paid  his  first  visit 
to  Jerusalem,  he  had  paid  the  expenses  which  enabled  a  large  number  ol 
Nazarites  to  shave  their  heads,^  not  only  because  he  wished  to  give  an  ostenta- 
tious proof  of  his  respect  for  the  Levitical  law,  but  also  because  he  knew  thai 
this  would  be  a  sure  method  of  acquiring  popularity  with  the  Pharisaic  party. 
The  person  who  thus  defrayed  the  expenses  was  supposed  so  far  to  share  ihb 
vow,  that  he  was  required  to  stay  with  the  Nazarites  during  the  entire  week, 
which,  as  we  gather  from  St.  Luke,  was  the  period  which  must  elapse  between 
the  announcement  to  the  priest  of  the  termination  of  the  vow,  and  his  formal 
declaration  that  it  had  been  legally  completed.^  For  a  week  then,  St.  Paul,  if 
he  accepted  the  advice  of  James  and  the  presbyters,  would  have  to  live  with 
four  paupers  in  the  chamber  of  the  Temple  which  was  set  apart  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  and  then  to  pay  for  sixteen  sacrificial  animals  and  the  accompanying 
meat  offerings;  and  to  stand  among  these  Nazarites  while  the  priest  offered 
four  he-lambs  of  the  first  year  without  blemish  for  burnt  offerings,  and  four 
ewe-lambs  of  the  first  year  without  blemish  for  sin  offerings,  and  four  rams 
without  blemish  for  peace  offerings ;  and  then,  to  look  on  while  the  men's 
heads  were  being  shaved  and  while  they  took  their  hair  to  bum  it  under  the 
boiling  cauldron  of  the  peace  offerings,  and  while  the  priest  took  four  soddeif 
shoulders  of  rams  and  four  unleavened  cakes  out  of  the  four  baskets,  and  four 
unleavened  wafers  anointed  with  oil,  and  put  them  on  the  hands  of  the  Naza- 
rites, and  waved  them  for  a  wave-offering  before  the  Lord— which,  with  the 
wave-breads  and  the  heave-shoulders,  the  priest  afterwards  took  as  his  own 
perquisites.    And  he  was  to  do  all  this,  not  only  to  disprove  wba,i  was 

1  Job.  Antt,  xix.  G,  §  1,  tU  'Icpoo-oAvfia  iXBitv  WfufmupCovq  c{€irXifpw<rc  Ovctas  o£Mv  tSp  irorA 

*  Neither  the  Talmud  nor  the  Pentateuch  mentions  this  oircumitanoe.  NumK  vL  9, 
10  refers  only  to  the  cases  of  accidental  pollution  during  the  period  of  the  vovr.  It  may 
btove  been  on  the  analogy  of  this  nile  that  a  week  was  fixed  as  the  period  of  purification. 
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andonbiedly  a  ealamny  if  taken  sirictlj — ^namely,  thai  he  had  taught  the  Jews 
apoetasj  from  Moses  (as  though  his  whole  Gk)epel  was  this  mere  negation  !)— 
but  also  to  prove  that  there  was  no  truth  in  the  reports  about  him,  but  that  he 
also  was  a  regular  obsenrer  of  the  Law. 

That  it  was  an  expensive  business  was  nothing.  Paul,  poor  as  he  had  now 
beeome»  could  not,  of  course,  pay  unless  he  had  the  money  wherewith  to  pay 
h ;  and  if  there  were  any  difficulty  on  this  score,  its  removal  rested  with  those 
who  made  the  proposal  But  toos  the  charge  against  him  false  in  spirit  as 
well  as  in  letter  P  Was  it  true  that  he  valued,  and — at  any  rate,  with  anything 
approaching  to  scrupulosity— still  observed  the  Law  ?  Would  there  not  be  in 
soch  conduct  on  his  part  something  which  might  be  dangerously  misrepresented 
as  an  abandonment  of  principle  ?  If  those  Judaisers  on  whom  he  did  not 
spare  to  heap  such  titles  as  "false  i^^ostles,*'  ''false  brethren,'*  ''deceitful 
workers,"  "dogs,**  "emissaries  of  Satan,"  "the  concision,"^  had  shaken  the 
allegiance  of  his  converts  by  charging  him  with  inconsistency  before,  would 
tfaey  not  have  far  more  ground  to  do  so  now  ?  It  is  true  that  at  the  close  ol 
bis  second  journey  he  had  spontaneously  taken  on  himself  the  vow  of  the 
Kazarite.  But  since  that  time  circumstances  had  widely  altered.  At  that 
time  the  animosity  of  those  false  brethren  was  in  abeyance ;  they  had  not 
dogged  his  footsteps  with  slander ;  they  had  not  beguiled  his  converts  into 
lepjlUmi ;  they  had  not  sent  their  adherents  to  undo  his  teaching  and  persuade 
has  own  churches  to  defy  his  authority.  And  if  all  these  circumstances  were 
changed,  he  too  was  changed  since  then.  His  faith  had  never  been  the 
stereotype  of  a  shibboleth,  or  the  benumbing  repetition  of  a  phrase.  His  life, 
like  the  life  of  every  good  and  wise  man,  was  a  continual  education.  His  views 
during  the  years  in  which  he  lived  exclusively  among  Grcntile  churohea 
and  in  great  dties  had  been  rendered  dearer  and  more  decided.  Not  to  speak 
of  the  Ineid  principles  which  he  had  sketched  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians, 
he  had  written  the  Epistle  to  the  Gaktians,  and  had  developed  the  arguments 
there  enundated  in  the  Epistle  to  tiie  Bomans.  It  had  been  the  very  object  ol 
those  Epistles  to  establish  the  nullity  of  the  Law  for  all  purposes  of  justification. 
The  man  who  had  written  that  the  teaching  of  the  Judaisers  was  a  quite 
different  gospel  to  his,  and  that  any  one  who  preached  it  was  accursed  ^ — who 
liad  openly  charged  Peter  with  tergiversation  for  living  Judaically  after  having 
lived  in  Qentile  fashion ^ — who  had  laid  it  down  as  his  very  thesis  that  "from 
works  of  Law  no  flesh  shall  be  justified  **  * — who  had  said  that  to  build  again 
what  he  destroyed  was  to  prove  himself  a  podtive  transgressor^ — who  had 
talked  of  the  Law  as  "  a  curse"  from  which  Christ  redeemed  us,  and  declared 
that  the  Law  could  never  bring  righteousness^ — ^who  had  even  characterised 
that  Law  as  a  slavery  to  "  weak  and  beggarly  elements"  comparable  to  the 
lituab  of  Cybele  worship  and  Moon  worship,  and  spoken  of  circumcidon  as 
being  in  itself  no  better  than  a  contemptible  mutilation  ^ — who  had  talked 

»  2  Oor.  ad.  18;  Ckl.  ii.  4;  PhH.  Ui.  2;  2Cor.  xi.  13.  a  GaL  i.  G-9. 

»  /d.  ii  14 ;  gupra.  p.  250.  <  Id.  IL  16.  *  Id,  h,  18. 

•  Rom.  iii  20;  Gal  ix  16.  '  PhiL  iii  2;  Gd.  v.  12. 
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agun  and  again  of  being  dead  to  the  Law,  and  openlj  claimed  fellowship 
rather  with  the  Oentiles,  who  were  the  spiritual,  than  with  the  rejected  and 
penally  blinded  Jews,  who  were  but  the  physical  descendants  of  Abraham — 
was  this  the  man  who  could  without  creating  false  impressions  avoid  danger 
of  death,  which  he  had  brayed  so  often,  by  doing  something  to  show  how 
perfectly  orthodox  he  was  in  the  impugned  respects  P  A  modem  writer  has 
said  that  he  could  not  do  this  without  untruth;  and  that  to  suppose  the 
author  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians  standing  seven  days,  oil* 
cakes  in  hand,  in  the  Temple  restibulo,  and  submitting  himself  to  all  the 
manipulations  with  which  Rabbinic  pettiness  had  multiplied  the  Mosaic 
ceremonials  which  accompanied  the  completion  of  the  Nazaritio  tow — to  suppose 
that,  in  the  midst  of  unbelieving  Priests  and  Levites,  he  should  have  patiently 
tolerated  all  the  ritual  nullities  of  the  Temple  service  of  that  period,  and 
so  have  brought  the  business  to  its  tedious  conclusion  in  the  elaborate  manner 
above  described,  ''is  just  as  credible  as  that  Luther  in  his  old  age  should 
have  performed  a  pilgrimage  to  Einsiedeln  with  peas  in  his  shoes,  or  that 
Calvin  on  his  deathbed  should  have  vowed  a  gold-embroidered  gown  to  the 
Holy  Mother  of  God."  1 

But  the  comparison  is  illusory.  It  may  be  true  that  the  natural  tempera* 
ment  of  St.  Paul — something  also,  it  may  be,  in  his  Oriental  character-* 
inclined  him  to  go  much  farther  in  the  way  of  concession  than  either  Luther 
or  Calvin  would  have  done;  but  apart  from  tins  his  circumstances  were 
widely  different  from  theirs  in  almost  every  respect.  We  may  well  imagine 
that  this  unexpected  proposal  was  distasteful  to  him  in  many  ways;  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  he  should  regard  without  a  touch  of  impatience  the 
tedious  ceremonialisms  of  a  system  which  he  now  knew  to  be  in  its  last 
decadence,  and  doomed  to  speedy  extinction.  Still  there  were  two  great 
principles  which  he  had  thoroughly  gprasped,  and  on  which  he  had  consistently 
acted.  One  was  acquiescence  in  things  indifferent  for  the  sake  of  charity,  so 
that  he  gladly  became  as  a  Jew  to  Jews  that  he  might  save  Jews;  the  other 
that,  during  the  short  time  which  remained,  and  under  the  stress  of  the 
present  necessity,  it  was  each  man's  duty  to  abide  in  the  condition  wherein  he 
had  been  called.  He  was  a  Jew,  and  therefore  to  him  the  Jewish  ceremonial 
was  a  part  of  national  custom  and  established  ordinance.  For  him  it  had,  at 
the  very  lowest,  a  eivil  if  not  a  religious  validity.  If  the  Jews  misinteipreted 
his  conduct  into  more  than  was  meant,  it  would  only  be  a  misr^resentation 
like  those  which  they  gratuitously  invented,  and  to  which  he  was  incessantly 
liable.  Undoubtedly  during  his  missionary  journey  he  must  again  and  again 
have  broken  the  strict  provisions  of  that  Law  to  the  honour  and  furtherance 
of  which  he  had  devoted  his  youth.    But  though  he  did  not  hold  himself 

*  Hausrath  (p.  453),  who,  however,  erroneously  imagines  that  Panl  had  himself  on 
this  occasion  the  vow  of  a  Nazariie  upon  him.  The  person  who  paid  the  expense  of  the 
Nazarite  had  not,  I  imagine,  to  make  offerings  for  himself — at  least  it  is  nowhere  so 
stated-^though  we  infer  that  ho  lived  with  the  Nazarites  during  the  period  of  their 
seclusion,  and  in  some  undefined  way  shared  in  their  purification* 
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bound  to  do  all  thai  the  Law  and  the  Babbis  required,  yet  neither  did  he  feel 
himself  precluded  from  any  observance  which  was  not  wrong.  His  objection 
to  Leyitism  was  not  an  objection  to  external  conformity,  but  only  to  that 
substitution  of  extemalism  for  faith  to  which  conformity  might  lead.  He  did 
not  so  much  object  to  ceremonies  as  to  placing  any  reliance  on  them.  He 
might  haye  wbhed  that  things  were  otherwise,  and  that  the  course  suggested 
to  him  involTed  a  less  painful  sacrifice.  He  might  haye  been  gladder  if  the 
Elders  had  said  to  him,  *'  Brother,  you  are  detested  here ;  at  any  moment  the 
shout  of  a  mob  may  rise  against  you,  or  the  dagger  of  a  Sicarius  be  plunged 
into  your  heart.  We  cannot  under  such  circumstances  be  responsible  for 
your  life.  You  have  given  us  this  splendid  proof  of  your  own  loyalty  and  of 
the  Christian  love  of  your  converts.  The  feast  is  over.^  Retire  at  once  with 
safety,  and  with  our  prayers  and  our  blessings  continue  your  glorious  work.*' 
Alas !  such  advice  was  only  a  *^  might  have  been."  He  accepted  the  suggestion 
they  offered,  and  the  very  next  day  entered  the  Temple  with  these  four 
Nazarites,  went  through  whatever  preliminary  purification  was  deemed  neces- 
sary by  the  Oral  Law,  and  gave  notice  to  the  priests  that  from  this  time  they 
must  begin  to  count  the  seven  days  which  must  pass  before  the  final  offerings 
were  brought  and  the  vow  concluded.' 

If  the  Elders  overrated  the  conciliatory  effect  of  this  act  of  conformity, 
they  had  certainly  underrated  the  peril  to  which  it  would  expose  the  great 
missionary  who,  more  than  they  all,  had  done  his  utmost  to  fulfil  that  last 
command  of  Christ  that  they  should  go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the 
Gkx^l  to  every  creature.  The  city  was  full  of  strangers  from  every  region  of 
the  world,  and  the  place  where  of  all  others  they  would  delight  to  congregate 
would  be  the  courts  of  the  Temple.  Even,  therefore,  if  St.  Paul,  now  that 
the  storms  of  years  had  scarred  his  countenance  and  bent  his  frame,  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  remain  unrecognised  by  any  hostile  priest  who  had  known  him 
in  former  days,  it  was  hardly  possible  that  every  one  of  the  thousands  whom 
he  had  met  in  scores  of  foreign  cities  should  fail  to  identify  that  well-known 
face  and  figure.  It  would  have  been  far  safer,  if  anything  compelled  him  to 
linger  in  the  Holy  City,  to  live  unnoticed  in  the  lowly  house  of  Mnason.  He 
might  keep  as  quiet  as  he  possibly  could  in  that  chamber  of  the  Nazarites ; 

>  The  Pentecost  only  lasted  one  day. 

*  In  some  fooh  wav  I  undentand  the  obecnre  and  disputed  expressions  of  ver.  26;  but 
even  with  the  T^imudio  treatise  Ifazir  beside  us,  we  know  too  httle  of  the  detaUs  to  be 
sure  of  the  exact  process  gone  through,  or  of  the  exact  meaning  of  the  expreisions  used. 
Some  take  ayt^aetit  and  iefvtffitJbt  to  mean  that  St.  Paul  took  on  him  the  Nazarite  vow 
with  them  (cf.  Numb.  vL  3,  5,  LXX.)*  This  seems  to  be  impossible,  because  thirtpr  days 
is  the  shortest  period  mentioned  by  the  Miihna  for  a  temporary  vow.  Bfr.  Lewm  and 
others  have  conjectured  that  he  was  himself  a  Nasarite,  having  taken  the  vow  after  his 
peril  at  Ephesus,  as  on  the  previous  occasion  after  his  peril  at  Ck>rinth ;  and  that  this 
was  the  reason  why  he  was  so  anxious  to  get  to  Jerusalem.  But  if  so,  why  did  not  St. 
Luke  mention  the  circumstance  as  he  had  done  before  ?  And  if  so,  why  was  it  necessary 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  these  four  Nasaritee  when  the  fulfilment  of  hie  own  personal  vow 
woula  have  been  a  sufficient  and  more  striking  proof  of  willingness  to  conform  to  Mosaism 
in  hit  personal  conduct?  Moreover,  the  proposal  of  the  Elders  evidently  came  to  St.  Paul 
unexpectedly. 
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bitt  even  if,  during  those  seven  dajs  of  enforced  idleness,  lie  confined  himself 
there  to  the  ntmost  extent,  and  even  if  the  other  Nazarites  abstained  from 
diynlging  the  secret  of  a  name  so  famous,  it  was  impossible  that  he  should 
escape  the  eyes  of  the  myriads  who  daily  wandered  through  the  Temple  oonrts 
and  took  part  in  its  multitudinous  ceremonies. 

For  the  Jews  at  that  period  wero  in  a  most  inflammable  state  of  mind,  and 
the  tremors  of  IJie  earthquake  were  already  felt  which  was  soon  to  rend  the 
earth  under  their  feet,  and  shake  their  Temple  and  city  into  irretrievable  ruin. 
On  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.,^  Claudius,  thinking  that  his  son  was  too 
young  to  succeed  to  the  government  of  so  turbulent  a  people,  kept  him  under 
his  own  eye  at  Rome,  and  appointed  Cuspius  Fadus  to  the  Frocuratorship  of 
Judtea.  To  secure  an  additional  hold  upon  the  Jews,  he  ordered  that  the 
crown  of  Agrippa,  and,  what  was  of  infinitely  g^reater  importance,  the  "golden 
robes  "  of  the  High  Priest,  should  be  locked  up  under  the  care  of  the  Romans 
in  the  Tower  of  Antonia.  So  deep  was  the  fury  of  the  Jews  at  the  thought 
that  these  holy  vestments  should  be  under  the  impure  care  of  Gentiles,  that 
the  order  could  only  be  enforced  by  securing  the  presence  at  Jerusalem  of 
0.  Gassius  Longinus,  the  Prsofect  ei  Syria,  with  an  immense  force.  Olaudina 
almost  immediately  afterwards  cancelled  the  order,  at  the  entreaty  of  a 
deputation  from  Jerusalem,  supported  by  the  influence  of  the  young  Agrippa. 
Olaudins  had  owed  to  Agrippa's  father  his  very  empire,  and  since  the  youth 
inherited  aU  the  beauty,  talent,  and  versatility  of  his  family,  he  was  a  gn^eat 
favourite  at  the  Imperial  Oouri  Fadus  had  been  succeeded  by  l^berins 
Alexander,  a  nephew  of  Fhilo,'  who  was  peculiarly  hateful  to  the  Jews 
becaitse  he  was  a  renegade  from  their  religion.  He  was  superseded  by 
Onmanus,  and  about  the  same  time  Agrippa  II.  was  invested  with  the  little 
kingfdom  of  Chalds,  vacant  by  the  death  of  his  uncle  Herod,  and  also  with 
the  functions  of  guarding  the  Temple  and  the  Oorban,  and  nominating  to  the 
High  Priesthood.'  The  Flroouratorship  of  Oumanns  marked  the  commence- 
ment of  terrible  disturbances.  At  the  very  first  Passover  at  which  he  was 
present  an  event  occurred  which  was  a  terrible  omen  of  the  future.  Just  as 
at  this  day  the  Turkish  solders  are  always  prepared  to  pour  down  from  the 
house  of  tilie  Turidsh  Governor  on  the  first  occurrence  of  any  discord  between 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  so  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Roman  com- 
mandant of  the  Tower  of  Antonia  to  post  detachments  of  soldiers  along  the 
roof  of  the  cloister  which  connected  the  fortress  with  the  Temple  area — ready 
at  any  moment  to  rush  down  the  stairs  and  plunge  into  the  very  midst  of 
the  crowded  worshippers.  What  occurred  on  this  occasion  was  singularly 
characteristio.  WhOe  standing  there  at  guard,  one  of  the  Roman  soldiers, 
weary  of  having  nothing  to  do,  and  disgusted  with  watching  what  he  despised 
as  the  mummeries  of  these  hateful  Jews,  expressed  his  contempt  for  them  by 
a  gesture  of  the  most  insulting  indecency.*  Instantly  the  Jews  were  plunged 
into  a  paroxysm  of  fury.    They  cursed  the  new  Procurator,  and  began  to  pelt 

1  AD.  44.  •  Joseplma  calls  him  ^avucuneSrarof  (c,  Ap,l2), 

»  AD.  40.  4  Jos.  A  ^.  ii.  12,  §  1;  AnU.  xx.  6,  §  3. 
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the  soldiers  with  stones,  whicli  seem  to  have  been  alwajs  ready  to  hand 
among  this  excitable  race.  Fearing  that  the  Antonia  detachment  would  be 
too  weak  to  cope  with  so  savage  an  onslaught,  Cumanns  marched  his  entire 
forces  ronnd  from  the  Frsetoriom.  At  the  dash  of  their  footsteps,  and  the 
gleam  of  their  swords,  the  wretched  unarmed  mass  of  pilgrims  was  struck 
with  panic,  and  made  a  rush  to  escape.  The  gates  of  the  Temple  were  choked 
up,  and  a  multitude,  Tariously  stated  at  ten  and  at  twenty  thousand,  was 
trampled  and  crushed  to  death. 

This  frightful  disaster  was  followed  bj  another  tragedy.  An  imperial 
messenger  was  robbed  by  bandits  at  Bethhoron,  not  far  from  Jerusalem. 
Furious  at  such  an  insult,  Cumanus  made  the  neighbouring  villages  re- 
sponsible,  and  in  sacking  one  of  them  a  Boman  soldier  got  hold  of  a  copy  of 
the  Scriptui*es,  and  burnt  it  before  the  villagers  with  open  blasphemies. 
The  horror  of  the  insult  consisted  in  the  fact  that  the  sacred  roll  contained 
in  many  places  the  awful  and  incommunicable  Name.  As  they  had  done 
when  Filate  put  up  the  gilt  votive  shields  in  Jerusalem,  and  when  Caligula 
had  issued  the  order  that  his  image  should  be  placed  in  the  Temple,  the 
Jews  poured  in  myriads  to  CsBsarea,  and  prostrated  themselves  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  Frocurator.  In  this  instance  Cumanus  thought  it  best  to 
avert  dangerous  consequences  by  the  cheap  sacrifice  of  a  common  soldier,  and 
the  Jews  were  for  the  time  appeased  by  the  execution  of  the  offender. 

Then  had  followed  a  still  more  serious  outbreak.  The  Samaritans, 
actuated  by  the  old  hatred  to  the  Jews,  had  assassinated  some  Qalilsean 
pilgrims  to  the  Fassover  at  En  Gknnim,  the  frontier  village  of  Samaria  which 
had  repulsed  our  Lord.^  Unable  to  obtain  from  Cumanus — whom  the  Sama- 
ritans had  bribed — ^the  punishment  of  the  guilty  village,  the  Jews,  secretly 
countenanced  by  the  High  Friest  Ananias,  and  his  son  Ananus,  flew  to  arms, 
and,  under  the  leadership  of  the  bandit  Eleazar,  inflicted  on  the  Samaritans  a 
terrible  vengeance.  Cumanus,  on  hearing  this,  marched  against  them  and 
routed  them.  A  renewal  of  the  contest  was  prevented  by  the  entreaties  of 
the  chief  men  at  Jerusalem,  who,  aware  of  the  tremendous  results  at  issue, 
hurried  to  the  battle-field  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  Meanwhile  the  Freefect  of 
Syria,  Titus  Ummidius  Qnadratus,  appeared  on  the  scene,  and,  after  hearing 
both  sides,  foimd  Cumanus  and  his  tribune  Celer  guilty  of  having  accepted  a 
bribe,  and  sent  them  to  Home  with  Ananias  and  Ananus  to  be  tried  by  the 
Emperor.*  Jonathan,  one  of  the  very  able  ex-High  Friests  of  the  astute 
house  of  Annas,  was  sent  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  Jews.  At  that  time 
Agrippina  was  all-powei-ful  with  the  Emperor,  and  the  freedman  Fallas  all- 
powerful  both  with  him  and  with  Agrippina,  who  owed  her  elevation  to  his 
friendly  offices.  The  supple  Agrippa  introduced  Jonathan  to  Fallas,  and 
it  seems  as  if  a  little  compact  was  struck  between  them,  that  Fallas  should 

>  Luke  ix.  53;  Jot.  ArUt.  xx.  6,  §  1. 

*  The  discrepancies  in  this  stonr  as  told  by  Josepbus  in  B,  J.  iL  12,  %  5,  and  Antt, 
XX.  6,  §  3,  are  glaring,  yet  no  one  doubts  either  the  honesty  of  Josephus  or  the  general 
trnth  of  the  story.    How  scomfullv  wefuld  it  have  been  njMted  as  a  myth  or  an  invtfn* 
tion  if  H  had  occarr(<d  in  i^e  QtHpSU  i 
X  1 
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indace  the  Emperor  to  decide  in  fayonr  of  tlie  Jews,  and  that  Jonathan  should 
petition  him  on  behalf  of  the  Jews  to  appoint  to  the  Incrative  Procoratorship 
his  brother  Felix.  The  plot  succeeded.  The  Samaritans  were  condemned ; 
their  leaders  executed;  Ctimanus  banished;  Geler  sent  to  Jerusalem  to  be 
beheaded;  Ananias  and  Ananus  triumphantly  acquitted;  and  A.D.  52,  flix 
years  before  St.  Paul's  last  visit  to  Jerusalem,  Felix — ^like  his  brother,  an 
Arcadian  slare — ^who  had  taken  the  name  of  Antonius  in  honour  of  his 
first  mistress,  and  the  name  of  Claudius  in  honour  of  his  patron — ^became 
Procurator  of  Judaea.* 

At  first  the  new  Procurator  behaved  with  a  little  decent  reserve,  but  it 
was  not  long  before  he  began  to  show  himself  in  his  true  colours,  and  with 
eveiy  sort  of  cruelty  and  licentiousness  "  to  wield  the  power  of  a  king  with 
the  temperament  of  a  slave."  After  his  emancipation  he  had  been  entrusted 
with  a  command  in  a  troop  of  auxiliaries,  and  acting  with  the  skill  and  promp- 
titude of  a  soldier,  he  had  performed  a  really  useful  task  in  extirpating  the 
bandits.  Yet  even  the  Jews  murmured  at  the  shameless  indifference  with 
which  this  Borgia  of  the  first  century  entrapped  the  chief  bandit  Eleazar  into 
a  friendly  visit,  on  pretence  of  admiring  his  skill  and  valour,  and  instantly 
threw  him  into  chains,  and  sent  him  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome.  They  were  still 
more  deeply  scandalised  by  his  intimacy  with  Simon  Magus,  who  lived  with 
him  at  Geesarea  as  a  guest,  and  by  whose  base  devices  this  "husband  or 
adulterer  of  three  queens"  succeeded  in  seducing  Drusilla,  the  beautiful 
sister  of  Agrippa  11. — who  had  now  come  as  a  king  to  Judsea — ^from  her 
husband  Aziz,  King  of  Emesa.  A  crime  of  yet  deeper  and  darker  dye  had 
taken  place  the  very  year  before  Paul's  arrival.  Jonathan,  who  was  often 
bitterly  reminded  of  his  share  in  bringing  upon  his  nation  the  affliction  of 
a  Procurator,  who  daily  grew  more  infamous  from  his  exactions  and  his 
savagery,  thought  that  his  high  position  and  eminent  services  to  Felix  himself 
entitled  him  to  expostulate.  So  far  from  taking  warning,  Felix  so  fiercely 
resented  the  interference  that  he  bribed  Doras,  a  friend  of  Jonathan's,  to  get 
rid  of  him.  Doras  hired  the  services  of  some  bandits,  who,  armed  with  8i4xi€, 
or  short  daggers,  stabbed  the  priestly  statesman  at  one  of  the  yearly  feasts. 
The  success  and  the  absolute  impunity  of  the  crime  put  a  premium  upon 
murder;  assassinations  became  as  frequent  in  Jerusalem  as  they  were  at  Borne 
during  the  I^pacy  of  Alexander  YI.  The  very  Temple  was  stained  with 
blood.  Any  one  who  wanted  to  get  rid  of  a  public  or  private  enemy  found  it 
a  cheap  and  easy  process  to  hire  a  murderer.  It  is  now  that  the  ominous 
term  sicarius  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  Jewish  history. 

This  had  happened  in  A.D.  57i  and  it  was  probably  at  the  Passover  of 
A.D.  68 — only  seven  weeks  before  the  time  at  which  we  have  now  arrived— 
that  the  Egyptian  Psendo-Mossiah  had  succeeded  in  raising  30,000  followers, 
with  no  better  pretensions  than  the  promise  that  he  would  lead  t^em  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  a&d  that  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  should  fall  flat  before  him. 

»AD,5a 
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Four  thousand  of  these  poor  deluded  wretefaes  seem  actually  to  haye  aecora- 
paidcd  him  to  the  Mount  of  OliTes.  There  Felix  fell  npon  them,  ronted  them 
at  the  first  onslaught,  killed  four  hundred,  took  a  multitude  of  prisoners,  and 
brought  the  whole  moTement  to  an  impotent  conelusion.  The  Eg^tian,  how. 
erer,  had  bj  some  means  or  other  made  good  his  escape— was  at  this  moment 
uncaptured--and,  in  fact,  was  never  heard  of  any  more.  But  the  way  in 
which  followers  had  flocked  in  thousands  to  so  poor  an  impostor  showed  the 
tension  of  men's  minds. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  e\ents — ^in  so  excited  a  state  were  the  leaders 
and  the  multitude — at  the  very  time  that  St.  Paul  was  keeping  himself  as 
quret  as  possible  in  the  chambers  of  the  Nazarites.  Four  days  had  already 
passed,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  hope  that,  as  the  number  of  pilgrims  begtiu 
to  thin,  he  might  be  safe  for  three  more  days,  after  which  there  would  be 
nothiitg  to  prevent  him  from  carrying  out  his  long-cherished  wish  to  vis^it 
Rome,  and  from  thence  to  preach  the  Gospel  even  as  far  as  Spun.  Alas !  he 
was  to  visit  Bome,  but  not  as  a  free  man. 

For  on  the  fifth  day  there  were  some  Jews  from  Ephesus  and  other  cities 
of  Asia— perhaps  Alexander  the  coppersmith  was  one  of  them— in  the  Court 
of  the  Women,  and  the  glare  of  hatred  suddenly  shot  into  the  eyes  of  one  of 
these  observers  as  he  recognised  the  marked  features  of  the  hated  Shadl.  He 
instantly  attracted  towards  him  the  attention  of  some  of  the  compatriots  to 
whom  Paul's  teaching  was  so  well  known.  The  news  ran  in  a  moment  through 
^e  passionate,  restless,  fanatical  crowd.  In  one  minute  there  arose  one  of 
those  deadly  cries  which  are  the  first  beginnings  of  a  sedition.  These  Asiatics 
sprang  on  Paul;  and  stirred  up  the  vast  throng  of  worshippers  with  the  cry, 
"  Israelites  I  help !  This  is  the  wretch  who  teaches  all  men  everywhere  against 
the  people,  and  the  Thorah,  and  the  Temple.  Ay,  and  besides  that,  he  brought 
Gb^eks  into  the  Temple,  and  hath  polluted  this  holy  place."  Whether  they 
reaDy  thought  so  or  not  we  cannot  tell,  but  they  had  no  grounds  for  this  mad 
charge  beyond  the  fact  that  they  had  seen  the  Ephesian  Trophimus  walking 
about  witii  Paul  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  and  supposed  that  Paul  had 
taken  him  even  into  the  holy  precincts.  To  defile  the  Temple  was  what  every 
enemy  of  the  Jews  tried  to  do.  Antiochus,  Heliodorus,  Pompey,  had  pro- 
faned it;  and  very  recently  the  Samaritans  had  been  charged  with  deliberately 
polluting  it  by  scattering  dead  men's  bones  over  its  precincts.  Instantly  the 
rumour  flew  from  lip  to  lip  that  this  was  Shai!Q,  of  whom  they  had  .heard— 
Paul,  the  meatih — ^Paul,  one  of  the  GaHlsean  Mtnimr^one  of  ^e  believers  in 
"the  Hung "— 'Paul,  the  renegade  Eabbi,  who  taught  and  wrote  that  Gentiles 
were  as  good  as  Jews— the  man  who  blasphemed  the  Thorah — the  man  whom 
the  synagogues  had  scourged  in  vain— the  man  who  went  from  pUce  to  plaoe 
getting  &em  into  trouble  with  the  Romans ;  and  that  ho  had  been  caught 
taking  with  him  into  the  Temple  a  Gentile  dog,  an  nncircnmeised  ger,^    The 

1  Had  he  done  thii  he  would  havt  incurred  the  ceuflure  in  Ezek.  xliv.  7 ;  cf .  Eph.  ii. 
14.  The  following  remarkable  passage  of  the  Talmud  it  a  self-condemnation  by  the  Jewish 
teachers :~"  WhaL*'  it  is  askecU  ''  was  the  caase  of  the  destruetion  of  the  first  TdmpleJ 
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punishmeiii  for  that  crime  was  death-Mleath  by  the  foil  permiesion  of  the 
Bomans  themselyee ;  death  even  against  a  Boman  who  should  dare  to  set  foot 
beyond  the  ChU,  They  were  now  in  the  Court  of  the  Women,  but  they  only 
had  to  go  through  the  Corinthian  gate,  and  down  the  fifteen  steps  outside  of 
it,  to  come  to  the  Chel—ihe  **  middle-wall  of  partition,"  that  low  stone  balus- 
trade with  obelisks,  on  each  of  which  was  engraved  on  stone  tablets  the 
inscription  in  Greek  and  Latin  that "  No  alien  must  set  foot  within  that 
enclosure  on  pain  of  certain  death."  >  Here,  then,  was  a  splendid  opportunity 
for  most  just  vengeance  on  the  apostate  who  taught  apostasy.  A  rush  was 
made  upon  him,  and  the  cry  **  To  the  rescue ! "  echoed  on  all  sides  through  the 
streets.^  To  defend  himself  was  impossible.  What  voice  could  be  heard 
amid  the  wild  roar  of  that  momentarily  increasing  hubbub  P  Was  this  to  be 
the  end  P  Was  he  to  be  torn  to  pieces  then  and  there  in  the  very  Temple 
precincts  P  If  he  had  been  in  the  court  below,  that  would  have  been  his 
inevitable  fate,  but  the  sacredness  of  the  spot  saved  him.  They  began  drag- 
ging him,  vainly  trying  to  resist,  vainly  tiying  to  speak  a  word,  through  the 
greai  "  Beautiful "  gate  of  Corinthian  brass,  and  down  the  fifteen  steps,  while 
the  Levites  and  the  Captain  of  the  Temple,  anxious  to  save  the  sacred  en- 
closure from  one  more  stain  of  blood,  exerted  all  their  strength  to  shut  the 
ponderous  gate  behind  the  throng  which  surg^  after  their  victim.'  But 
meanwhile  the  Roman  centurion  stationed  under  arms  with  his  soldiers  on  the 
roof  of  the  western  cloisters,  was  aware  that  a  wild  commotion  had  suddenly 
sprung  up.  The  outburst  of  fury  in  these  Oriental  mobs  is  like  the  scream  of 
mingled  sounds  in  a  forest  whidi  sometimes  suddenly  startles  the  deep  still- 
ness of  a  tropic  night.  The  rumour  had  spread  in  a  moment  from  the  Temple 
to  the  city,  and  streams  of  men  were  thronging  from  every  direction  into  tiie 
vast  area  of  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles.  In  another  moment  it  was  certain 
that  those  white  pillars  and  that  tessellated  floor  would  be  stained  with  blood. 
Without  a  moment's  delay  the  centurion  sent  a  message  to  Lysias,  the  com- 
mandant  of  Antonia,  that  the  Jews  had  seized  somebody  in  the  Temple,  and 
were  trying  to  kill  him.  The  Bomans  were  accustomed  to  rapid  movements, 
taught  them  by  thousands  of  exigencies  of  their  career  in  hostile  countries. 

The  prevalence  of  idolatry,  adultenr,  and  murder.  .  .  .  But  what  was  the  cause  of 
tiie  aestruotion  of  the  second  Temple,  seeing  ih<U  the  age  totu  chMucteritei  by  Uud^  of  the 
LaWf  observance  of  its  precepts,  and  the  practice  of  benevolence  ?  It  was  groundlem 
hatred  ;  and  it  thotos  that  groundless  hatred  is  equal  in  heinousnets  to  iddatrv,  adulter  ft, 
and  murder  cofnbined  "  {Joma,  f.  9.  2).  Am  specimens  of  the  groundless  and  boundless 
hatred  of  the  TalmudiBts  to  Christians,  see  Abhdda  Zarah,  f.  26,  1,  2  (Amsterdam 
edition) ;  Maimonides,  ffilch,  Accum,  §  9. 

iTheSrr.  (Jos.  A /.  v.  6,  §  2  ;  vil  3, § 4 ; -4n«.  xv.  U,  § 5.)  The disooveiy <tf  one 
of  these  inscriptions  by  M.  Clermont  Qanuoau— An  inscription  on  which  the  eyes  of  our 
Lord  Himself  uid  of  all  His  disciples  must  have  often  fallen— is  very  interesting.  He 
found  it  built  into  the  walls  of  a  small  mosque  in  the  Via  Dolorosa  {Palesti$ie  Exploration 
Fund  Report,  1871,  p.  132).  Paul  had  not  indeed  aetuaUp  brought  anv  Gentile  inside  the 
Chil ;  but  to  do  so  ideaUy  and  tpirituaUy  had  been  the  very  purpose  of  his  life.  V,  infra, 
ad  Eph.  iL  14. 

*  ZxL  80,  lKiArMi\  4  ir«JXi«  oXi|,  KoX  ijiutro  <rvt4p0fk^. 

•  JTos.  i?.  ^.  vi.  5,g8;  c  Ap.il  ^. 
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bat  nowhere  more  essential  than  in  a  city  which  Prefect  after  Prsefect  and 
Procnrator  after  Procurator  had  learnt  to  detest  as  the  head-qnarters  of 
burning,  senseless,  and  incomprehensible  fanaticism.  A  single  word  was 
enough  to  surround  Ljsias  with  a  well-disciplined  contingent  of  centurions 
and  soldiers,  and  he  instantly  dashed  along  the  cloister  roof  and  down  the 
stairs  into  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles.  The  well-known  clang  of  Roman  arms 
arrested  the  attention  of  the  mob.  They  had  had  some  terrible  warnings  yery 
lately.  The  memory  of  that  awful  day,  when  they  trampled  each  other  to 
death  by  thousands  to  escape  the  cohort  of  Cumanus,  was  still  fresh  in  their 
memory.  They  did  not  dare  to  resist  the  mailed  soldiery  of  their  conquerors. 
Lysias  and  his  soldiers  forced  their  way  straight  through  the  throng  to  the 
place  where  Paul  was  standing,  and  rescued  him  from  his  enraged  opponents. 
When  he  had  seized  him,  and  had  his  arms  bound  to  two  soldiers  by  two  chains, 
he  asked  the  question,  "  Who  the  man  might  be,  and  what  he  had  doneP  "  > 
Nothing  was  to  be  learnt  from  the  confused  cries  that  rose  in  answer,  and,  in 
despair  of  arriving  at  anything  definite  in  such  a  scene,  Lysias  ordered  him 
to  be  marched  into  the  barracks.'  But  no  sooner  had  he  got  on  the  stairs  which 
led  np  to  the  top  of  the  cloister,  and  so  into  the  fortress,'  than  the  mob,  afraid 
that  they  were  going  to  be  baulked  of  their  vengeance,  mado  another  rush  at 
him,  with  yeUs  of  "  Kill  him !  kill  him  !  "  *  and  Paul,  unable  in  his  fettered 
condition  to  steady  himself,  was  carried  off  his  legs,  and  hurried  along  in  the 
arms  of  the  surrounding  soldiers.  He  was  sared  from  being  torn  to  pieces 
chiefly  by  the  fact  that  Lysias  kept  close  by  him ;  and,  as  the  rescue-party 
was  about  to  disappear  into  the  barracks,  Paul  said  to  him  in  Greek,  "  May 
I  speak  a  word  to  you  P  "  "  Can  you  speak  Greek  P  '*  asked  the  commandant 
in  surprise.  "  Are  you  not  then  really  that  Egyptian  ^  who  a  little  while  ago 
made  a  disturbance,*  and  led  oat  into  the  wilderness  those  4,000  sicarii?'*^ 
^*  No,"  said  Paul ;  "  I  am  a  Jew,  a  native  of  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia,  a  dtizen  of 

^  zxi.  33y  Ti'c  ay  <»i|,  «d  tC  i<rnw  imroti)ic««c.  '  waptufioKti 

*  Fort  Aiitonia  wai  a  four-square  tower,  at  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  Temple  area,  with 
a  fmaller  tower  fifty  onhiti  high  at  each  corner  except  the  southern,  where  the  tower  was 
seventy  cubits  high,  with  the  express  object  of  overlooking  erervthing  that  went  on  in 
the  Temple  courts.  Stairs  from  these  towers  communicated  with  the  roofs  of  two  por- 
ticoes, on  which  at  interrals  {UtarAiuvoi)  stood  armed  Roman  soldiers  at  the  times  of  the 
great  festivals,  to  pevent  aU  seditious  movements  (Jos.  S.  /.  v.  6,  §  8 ;  ArUL  xz.  5,  §  3). 

^  Cf.  Luke  xxiii.  1^  and  the  cry  of  Pagan  mobs,  olpctro^  i04wf. 

*  Yer.  38,  ov«  apa  o^  cT  &  AlWnrtot  .  .  .  ;  One  hardly  sees  why  Lysias  should  have 
it^enrd  that  the  E^jptian  could  not  speak  Greel^  but  he  may  have  known  that  this  was 
the  fact.  Since  theC&yptian  had  only  escaped  a  few  months  before,  and  the  mass  of  the 
people — never  favourable  to  him— would  m  exasperated  at  the  detection  of  his  impos- 
ture^ the  conjecture  of  I^rsias  was  not  surprising. 

*  oMMTanMroff.    Cf.  xvii.  6 ;  GaL  v.  12. 

7  Yer.  38,  ro^  rrrpojci^iJUovc  avipat  Twy  atKopmr.  Josephus  (Antt.  XX,  B,  ^  6)  says  that 
Felix,  when  he  routed  them,  killed  400  and  took  200  prisoners.  In  £.  /.  li  13,  §  5,  he 
says  that  he  collected  30,000  followers,  and  led  them  to  the  Mount  of  Olivet  nom  the 
wilderness,  and  that  the  majority  of  them  were  massacred  or  taken  prisoners.  Most 
critics  only  attach  importance  to  such  discrepancies  when  they  find  or  imagine  them  in 
the  sacred  writers.  For  the  iicarii,  see  Jos.  B.  J.  IL  13,  §  3.  He  says  tliat  they  mur- 
dered people  in  broad  day,  and  in  the  open  streets,  especially  during  the  great  feasts,  and 
that  they  carried  their  daggers  concealed  under  their  robes. 
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no  nndistingaLshed  city,^  and,  I  entreat  yon,  allow  me  to  speak  to  the 
people." 

It  was  an  undannted  request  to  eome  from  one  whoso  life  had  just  been 
rescued,  and  barely  rescued,  from  that  raging  mob,  and  who  was  at  that 
moment  suffenng  from  their  rough  treatment.  Most  men  would  haye  been 
in  a  state  of  such  wild  al^xm  as  to  desire  nothing  so  much  as  to  be  hurried  out 
of  sight  of  the  crowd.  Not  so  with  St  Paul.  Snatched  from  his  persecutors 
after  inmiiuent  risk — barely  delivered  from  that  most  terrifying  of  all  forma 
of  danger,  the  murderous  fury  of  masses  of  his  fellow-men—he  asks  leaTe 
not  only  to  face,  but  even  to  turn  round  and  address,  the  densely-thronging 
thousands,  who  were  only  kept  from  him  by  a  little  belt  of  Roman  swords.^ 

Lysias  gave  him  leave  to  speak,  and  apparently  ordered  one  of  his  hands 
to  be  unfettered ;  and  taking  his  stand  on  the  stairs,  Paul,  with  uplifted  arm, 
made  signals  to  the  people  that  he  wished  to  address  them.'  The  mob 
became  quiet,  for  in  the  East  crowds  are  much  more  instantly  swayed  by 
their  emotions  than  they  are  among  us ;  and  Paul,  speaking  in  Syriac,  the 
vernacular  of  Palestine,  and  noticing  priests  and  Sanhedrists  among  the 
crowd,  began — 

"Brethren  and  Fathers,^  listen  to  the  defence  I  have  now  to  make  to 
you!" 

The  sound  of  their  own  language,  showing  that  the  speaker  was  at  any  rate 
no  mere  Hellenist,  charmed  their  rage  for  the  moment,  and  produced  a  still 
deeper  silence.  In  that  breathless  hush  Paul  continued  his  speech.  It  was 
adapted  to  its  object  with  that  consummate  skill  which,  even  at  the  most 
exciting  moments,  seems  neyer  to  bave  failed  him.  While  he  told  them  the 
truth,  he  yet  omitted  all  facts  which  would  be  likely  to  irritate  them,  and 
which  did  not  bear  on  his  immediate  object.  That  object  was  to  show  that 
he  could  entirely  sympathise  with  them  in  this  outburst  of  zeal,  because 
he  had  once  shared  their  state  of  mind,  and  that  nothing  short  of  divine 
revelations  had  altered  the  course  of  his  religion  and  his  life.  He  was, 
he  told  them,  a  Jew,^  bom  indeed  in  Tarsus,  yet  trained  from  his  earliest 
youth  in  Jerusalem,  at  the  feet  of  no  less  a  teacher  than  their  great  living 
Babban  Gamaliel;  that  he  was  not  merely  a  Jew,  but  a  Pharisee  who  had 
studied  the  inmost  intricacy  of  the  Halacha ;  ^  and  was  so  like  themselves  in 
being  a  aealot  for  God,  that  he  had  persecuted  "  this  way  "  to  the  very  death, 

^  ovK  a<r^ov  ir6Kntt  (£ur.  Ion.  8).  It  was  avroi^oc,  and  a  fuirpoiroXttf  and  had  a  famous 
university. 

2  Knox,  who  thought  that  Paul  did  wrong  to  take  the  vow.  says,  "He  was  brought 
into  the  most  desperate  danger,  God  designing  to  show  thereby  that  we  must  not  do 
evil  that  good  may  come." 

3  Ver.  40,  KoreVture  rp  x<tp*-  Cf.  xiL  17;  xix.  33;  xxL  40.  Cf.  Pers.  iv.  5,  "Calidus 
fecisse  silentia  turbae  Majestate  mands.'* 

**  See  St.  Stephen^B  exordium  (vii.  2). 

^  xxii.  3,  avTtp  'loufioTof.  To  Lysias  he  had  used  the  general  expression  Ai^pMvoc  *lo¥ft. 
(xxi  39). 

*  xxii.  3,  Kara  wcptpttw  rev  varoifov  yofiov.  Cf.  xxvi.  5;  Jos.  JS.  J.  ii  8,  §  14.  This 
"accuracy  •*  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  tiedakak^  and  the  Talmudic  dt^ttA^  (ynp). 
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haling  io  prison  not  only  men,  bnt  eyen  women ;  in  proof  of  whioh  be  appealed 
to  tlie  testimony  of  the  ex-High  Priest  Theophilas,^  and  many  still  surviving 
members  of  the  Sanhedrin  who  had  given  him  letters  to  Damascus.  What, 
then,  had  changed  the  whole  spirit  of  his  life  ?  Nothing  less  than  a  Divine 
vision  of  Jesns  of  Nazarath,  which  had  stricken  him  blind  to  earth,  and  bidden 
him  confer  with  Ananias.^  He  does  not  tell  them  that  Ananias  was  a  Chris- 
tian, bnt — which  was  no  less  true — that  he  was  an  orthodox  observer  of  the 
Law,  for  whom  all  the  Jews  of  Damascus  felt  respect.  Ananias  had  healed 
his  blindness,  and  told  liim  that  it  was  "  the  God  of  onr  fathers,"  who  fore- 
ordained him  to  know  ^s  will  and  see  "  the  Just  One,'* '  and  hear  the 
message  from  His  lips,  that  he  might  be  for  Him  "  a  witness  to  all  men  "  of 
what  he  had  heard  and  seen.  He  then  mentions  his  baptism  and  return  to 
Jerusalem,  and,  hurrying  over  all  needless  details,  comes  to  the  point  that, 
while  he  was  worshipping — ^now  twenty  years  ago — ^in  that  very  Temple,  he 
had  fallen  into  a  trance,  and  again  seen  the  risen  Jesus,  who  bade  him 
hurry  with  all  speed  out  of  Jerusalem,  because  there  they  would  not  receive 
his  testimony.  But  so  far  from  wishing  to  go,  he  had  even  pleaded  with 
the  heavenly  vision  that  surely  the  utter  change  from  Saul  the  raging  per- 
secutor— Saul  who  had  imprisoned  and  beaten  the  believers  throughout  the 
synagogues—Saul  at  whose  feet  had  been  laid  the  clothes  of  them  that 
slew  His  witness^  Stephen — the  change  from  sudi  a  man  to  Saul  the 
Christian  and  the  preacher  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ — could  not  fail 
to  win  credence  to  his  testimony.  But  He  who  spake  to  him  would  not 
suffer  him  to  plead  for  a  longer  opportunity  of  i^pealing  to  his  fellow- 
oountrymen.  Briefly  but  decisively  came  the  answer  which  had  been  the 
turning-point  for  all  his  subsequent  career—'*  Go,  for  I  will  send  thee  far  away 
TO  THE  Gentiles  I " 

That  fatal  word,  which  hitherto  he  had  carefully  avoided,  bnt  which  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  avoid  any  longer,  was  enough.  Up  to  this  point 
they  had  continued  listening  to  him  with  the  deepest  attention.  Many  of 
them  were  not  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  facts  to  which  he  appealed.  His 
intense  earnestness  and  mastery  over  the  language  which  they  loved  charmed 
them  all  the  more,  because  the  soldiers  who  stood  by  could  not  understand  a 
word  of  what  he  was  saying,  so  that  his  speech  bore  the  air  of  a  confidential 
communication  to  Jews  alone,  to  which  the  alien  tyrants  could  only  listen 
with  vain  curiosity  and  impatient  suspicion.  "Who  could  tell  but  what  some 
Messianic  announcement  might  be  hovering  on  his  lips?  Might  not  he  who 
was  thrilling  them  with  the  narrative  of  these  visions  and  revelations  have 
some  new  e<»tasy  to  tell  of,  which  should  be  the  signal  that  now  the  supreme 
hour  had  come,  and  which  should  pour  into  their  hearts  a  stream  of  fire  so 

>  Seep.lOa 

'  The  narrativeB  of  St.  Paul's  conversion  in  iz.,  xxii.,  xxvi  Are  sufficiently  considered 
ajid  "harmonised" — not  that  they  reaUy  need  any  harmonising — ^in  pp.  107 — 112. 

>  "  The  Just  One."    See  the  speech  of  Stephen  (vii.  52). 

*  fuiprv*,  not  yet  "martyr,"  as  in  Rev.  xvij.  0.  (Clem.  Ep.  1  Cor.  v.)  But  St.  Paizl 
would  here  have  used  the  word  edh,  **  witness." 
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iutentte,  so  kindling,  thai  in  the  heat  of  it  the  iron  chains  of  the  Romans 
should  be  as  tow  ?  But  was  this  to  be  the  climax  ?  Was  a  trance  to  be 
pleaded  in  defence  of  the  apostasy  of  the  renegade  ?  Was  this  evil  soul  to  be 
allowed  to  produce  holy  witness  for  his  most  flagrant  offences  P  Were  they 
to  be  told,  forsooth,  that  a  vision  from  heaven  had  bidden  him  preach  to 
"  sinners  of  the  Gentiles,"  and  fling  open,  as  he  had  been  doing,  the  hallowed 
privileges  of  the  Jews  to  those  dogs  of  the  uncircumcision  P  All  that  strange 
multitude  was  as  one ;  the  same  hatred  shot  at  the  same  instant  through  all 
their  hearts.  That  word  "  Gentiles,"  confirming  all  their  worst  suspicions, 
fell  like  a  spark  on  the  inflammable  mass  of  their  fanaticism.  No  sooner  was 
it  uttered  ^  than  they  raised  a  simultaneous  yell  of  "  Away  with  such  a  wretch 
from  the  earth ;  he  ought  never  to  have  lived !  "  ' 

Then  began  one  of  the  most  odious  and  despicable  spectacles  which  the 
world  can  witness,  the  spectacle  of  an  Oriental  mob,  hideous  with  impotent 
rage,  howling,  yelling,  cursing,  gnashing  their  teeth,  flinging  about  thmr  arms, 
waving  and  tossing  their  blue  and  red  robes,  casting  dust  into  the  air  by  hand- 
fuls,  with  all  the  furious  gesticulations  of  an  uncontrolled  fanaticism.' 

Happily  Paul  was  out  of  the  reach  of  their  personal  f  ury.^  It  might  goad 
them  to  a  courage  sufficient  to  make  them  rend  the  air  with  their  cries  of 
frenzy,  and  make  the  court  of  the  Temple  look  like  the  refuge  for  a  throng  of 
demoniacs ;  but  it  hardly  prompted  them  to  meet  the  points  of  those  Roman 
broadswords.  In  great  excitement,  the  commandant  ordered  the  prisoner  to 
be  led  into  the  barracks,  and  examined  by  scourging;  for,  being  entirely 
ignorant  of  what  Paul  had  been  saying,  he  wanted  to  know  what  further  he 
could  have  done  to  excite  those  furious  yells.  The  soldiers  at  once  tied  his 
hands  together,  stripped  his  back  bare,  and  bent  him  forward  into  the  position 
for  that  horrid  and  often  fatal  examination  by  torture  which,  not  far  from  that 
very  spot,  his  Lord  had  undergone.^  Thrice  before,  on  that  scarred  back,  had 
Paul  felt  the  fasces  of  Roman  lictors ;  five  times  the  nine-and-thirty  strokes  of 
Jewish  thongs ;  here  was  a  new  form  of  agony,  the  whip — ^the  h(yirHhiU  fiagettwai 
—which  the  Romans  employed  to  force  by  torture  the  confession  of  the  tmth.^ 
But  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  Paul,  self-possessed  even  in  extremesi 
interposed  with  a  quiet  question.  It  had  been  useless  before,  it  might  be 
useless  now,  but  it  was  worth  trying,  since  both  the  soldiers  and  their  officers 
seem  already  to  have  been  prepossessed  by  his  noble  calm  and  self-control  in 

'  ZziL  22,  ^ovov  tk  aJtnw  axpi  rovrov  rov  Aoyov,  Koi  crqpav  7^  ^•nnifv  avrmw  A^yorrtf ,  K.rJt 
«  Ver.  22;  oi  ito^irev.    w.  A,  B,  C,  D,  B,  G. 

*  xxiL  23.  On  the  sudden  exoitabiUty  of  Eastern  mobs,  and  tho  sadden  calm  which 
often  follows  it,  see  Palett.  Explor,  Fund  for  April,  1879,  p.  77. 

*  St.  James  had  spoken  of  the  "  many  m3rriad8  *^  (Acta  xzi.  20)  of  Jews  who,  though 
zealots  for  the  Law,  had  embraced  the  faith.  How  came  it  that  not  one  of  these  **  many 
myriads  *'  lifted  an  arm  cr  raised  a  voice  to  liberate  St.  Paul  from  the  perils  into  which 
he  had  heen  brought  by  religious  hatred  greedily  adopting  a  lying  accusation  ? 

*  xxii.  25,  irp<WTtiMy avT^ roif  i/iatftK—^* stretched  him  forward  with  the  thongs"  to 
prepare  him  for  examination  by  being  scourged  with  lUonytt-  The  word  ifUmt  se«mt 
never  to  mean  a  scourge. 

•Bee  Life  qf  Christ,  i  187 ;  ii  380. 
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Uie  micbt  of  dangers  so  awful  and  so  sadden.  He  theiefore  asked  in  a  quiet 
voice,  "  Is  it  lawfnl  for  yon  to  scourge  a  Boman  who  has  not  been  tried  P" 
The  question  was  addressed  to  the  centurion  who  was  standing  by  to  see  that 
the  torture  was  duly  administered,  and  he  was  startled  by  the  appeal.  This 
was  evidently  no  idle  boaster ;  no  man  who  would  invent  a  privilege  to  escape 
pain  or  peril.  Few  under  any  circumstances  would  ever  venture  to  invent  the 
proud  right  of  saying  Giris  Romanub  Sum,^  for  the  penalty  of  imposture 
was  death  ;^  and  the  centurion  had  seen  enough  to  be  quite  sure  that  this 
prisoner,  at  any  rate,  was  not  the  man  to  do  so.  He  made  the  soldiers  stop, 
went  oS  to  the  commandant,  and  said  to  him,  with  something  of  Boman  blunt- 
ness,  "  What  are  you  about  P  '  HMs  man  is  a  Boman."  This  was  important. 
If  he  was  a  Boman,  the  GhiHarch  had  already  twice  broken  the  law  which 
entitled  him  to  protection ;  for  he  had  both  bound  him  and,  in  contravention 
of  an  express  decree  of  Augustus,  had  given  orders  to  begin  his  examination 
by  putting  him  to  the  torture.  Moreover,  as  being  one  who  himself  placed 
the  highest  possible  value  on  the  jtu  civUatis,  he  respected  the  claim.  Hurry- 
ing to  him,  he  said— 

"  Tell  me,  are  vou  a  BomanP*' 

"  Yes." 

But  Lysias,  as  he  looked  at  him,  could  not  help  having  his  doubts.  Ho 
was  himself  a  Greek  or  Syrian,  who  had  bought  the  f  rancldse,  and  thereupou 
assumed  the  prsonomen  Claudius,  at  a  time  when  the  privilege  was  very 
expensive.^  Whether  Paul  was  a  Bonuui  or  not,  he  was  clearly  a  Jew,  and  no 
less  clearly  a  very  poor  one :  how  could  he  have  got  the  franchise  P 

"  I  know  how  much  it  ooet  me^  to  get  this  citizenship,"  he  remarked,  in  a 
duHous  tone  of  voice. 

**  But  I  have  been  a  citizen  from  my  birth,"  was  the  calm  answer  to  his 
unexpressed  suspicion. 

The  claim  could  not  be  resisted.  Paul  was  untied,  and  the  soldiers  dropped 
Uieir  scourges.  But  Lysias  ?ras  not  by  any  means  free  from  anxiety  as  to  the 
consequences  of  his  illegal  conduct.^  Anxious  to  rid  his  hands  of  this 
awkward  business  in  a  city  where  the  merest  trifles  were  constantly  leading  to 

>  Cio.  in  Verr.  v.  63.  '  At  any  rate  in  certain  oaiet.    Suet.  Claud,  25. 

'  Yer.  26,  rl  /uiAAf  tf  wouivt    The  Spa  is  omitted  in  »t  A,  B,  0,  E. 

4  Some  ten  yean  before  this  time  it  had,  however,  become  much  cheaper.  MeBsaUna, 
the  infamoni  wife  of  Claadius,  who  was  put  to  death  AD.  48,  openly  sold  it,  first,  at 
very  high  terms,  but  aubeequently  so  cheap  that  Dion  Cassius  (Ix.  17)  says  it  could  bo 
bought  for  one  or  two  broken  fj^aaea. 

^  Yer.  28,  *Eyi»  olU  v6<rw,  D,  Though  unsupported  by  evidence,  the  colloquialism 
sounds  very  genuine.  Perhaps  Lysias  had  bribed  one  of  Claudius's  freedmen,  wnomade 
money  in  this  ym, 

*  Yer.  29.  Theru  is  a  little  uncertainty  as  to  what  is  meant  by  j^^l^  .  .  in^v  a^rbv 
acacKMf.  If  it  means  the  chaining  him  with  two  chains  (xxi  33),  Lysias  did  not  at  any 
rate  think  it  necessary  to  undo  what  he  had  once  done,  for  it  is  clear  that  Paul  remained 
chained  (xxiL  30,  cAwcrcy  avtiw),  I  therefore  refer  it  to  the  binding  with  the  thongs 
(ver.  25),  by  which  Lysias  seems  to  have  broken  two  laws  :  Jl)  The  Lex  Porcia  (Cic.  pro 
BabiriOt  3 :  in  Verr,  v.  66) ;  (2)  "  Non  esse  a  tormentis  mcipiendum  Div.  Augustus 
oonstituit  '^  (Digest,  leg.  48^  tit.  18,  o.  1). 
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most  terrlbld  consequences,  be  told  the  chief  priests  io  snnunon  next  daj  a 
meeting  of  the  Sanhedrin  in  order  to  try  the  prisoner. 

The  Sanhedrin  met  in  full  nombws.  They  no  longer  sat  in  the  Lisheaih 
HaggaMMUh,  the  famous  hall,  with  its  tessellated  pavement,  which  stood  at  the 
south  side  of  the  Court  of  the  Priests.^  Had  thej  still  been  accnstomod  to 
meet  there,  Lysias  and  his  soldiers  would  never  have  been  sadfered  to  obtrude 
their  profane  feet  into  a  chamber  which  lay  within  ihe  middle  wall  of  partition 
—beyond  which  even  a  Procurator  dare  not  even  have  set  a  step  on  pain  of 
death.  But  at  this  period  the  Sanhedrin  had  probably  begun  their  meetings 
in  the  Chanuj6th,  or  "  booths,"  the  very  ezistenoe  of  which  was  a  proof  of  the 
power  and  juroeperity  of  "the  Serpent  House  of  Hanan.'*'  To  this  plaee 
Lysias  led  his  prisoner,  and  placed  him  before  them.  The  Nan,  or  Pvesident, 
was,  OS  usual,  the  High  Priest'  The  preHminaiy  questions  were  asked,  and 
then  Paul,  fixing  on  the  assembly  his  earnest  gase,^  began  his  defence  wiili  tlie 
words,  "Brethren,  my  public  life  has  been  spent  in  all  good  conscience 
towards  Gk>d  till  this  day.''*  Something  in  these  words  jarred  particulaily  on 
the  mind  of  the  High  Priest.  He  may  have  disliked  the  use  of  the  term 
"  brethren,*'  an  address  which  implied  a  certain  amount  of  equality,  instead  of 
one  of  those  numerous  expressions  of  servility  which  it  was  only  fitting  that  a 
man  like  this  should  use  to  the  great  assembly  of  the  wise.  But  Paul  was  no 
Am-ha-^xreti,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  as  much  a  Babbi,  as  much  a  Chakam,  as 
the  best "  remover  of  mountains  "  among  them  all,  and  it  may  have  been  that 
ho  designedly  used  the  term  "  brethren  "  instead  of  **  f  at^rs  **  because  he  too 
had  been  once  a  Sanhedrisi  The  bold  assertion  of  perfect  innocence  farther 
irritated  the  presiding  Nan,  and  he  may  have  felt,  emnewhat  painfully,  that 
his  own  public  life  had  not  by  any  means  been  in  all  good  consdence  either 
towards  Qod  or  towards  man.  This  High  Priest,  Ananias,  the  eon  of 
Nebedoeus,^  who  had  been  appointed  by  Herod  of  Chalcis,  was  one  of  the 
worst,  if  not  the  very  worst  specimen  of  the  woridly  Sadducees  of  an  age  in 
which  the  leading  hierarchs  resembled  the  loosest  of  the  Avignon  cardinals,  or 
of  the  preferment-hunting  bishc^  in  the  dullest  and  deadest  period  of 
Charles  the  Seocmd  or  George  the  First.'    History  records  the  reveng^nl  nn- 

1  See  Lightfoot,  Bor.  H^.  i.  1,105. 

2  y,  Mupiu,  raw  87,  91  Life  of  ChriH,  i  77;  ii.  337.  Joat,  Cfttch.  i.  145; 
Hcrzfeld,  Gesch.  i  394.  By  this  time,  AD.  58,  the  chftsge  had  undoubtedly  taken 
place. 

3  Kndlfii  miftakM  have  apparently  arisen  from  oonfunng  the  Pretident  of  tite 
Sanhedrin  with  the  President  of  the  Sehooli.  The  lubjeet  is  toit  obtonre ;  but  wfaOe 
undoubtedly  the  title  of  Nasi,  or  President  of  the  Sanhedrin,  wai  borne  by  cfreat  Rabbis 
like  Hillel,  Simeon,  and  Gamaliel,  no  less  undoubtedly  the  Hish  Priest-Hinleat  most 
flagrantly  incompetent— presided  as  N<ui  at  the  judicial  meetings  of  the  Sanhedria, 
regarded  as  a  governing  body. 

*  xziii.  1,  arvFt^ov.    Cf.  Luke  iv.  20 ;  Acts  x.  4 ;  ziiL  9. 

i  irtir«^mvMai(PhiLl27;  Jos.  Fa.§49;  2Maoe.vil).  Besides  the  general  assMika 
of  his  innooenoe,  he  may  mean  that,  whatever  he  had  taught  to  the  Gentiles,  he  had 
lit  rci  as  a  loyal  Jew. 

c  On  this  man  see  Jos.  ^n«.  XX.  5,  §2;  6,  §§  2,  3;  8,  §  8;  9,  §2;  A  J.  ii.l7,§». 

7  No  wonder  that  in  these  days  there  lay  upon  the  Jews  an  abiding  sense  of  the 
wrath  of  God  against  their  race.    No  wonder  that  the  lalmiid  records  the  legends  how 
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insdom  of  his  condnot  towards  the  Samaritans,  and  the  far  from  noble  means 
which  he  took  to  escape  the  consequences  of  his  complicity  in  their  massacre. 
The  Talmud  adds  to  our  picture  of  him  that  he  was  a  rapacious  tyrant  who,  in 
his  gluttony  and  greed,  reduced  the  inferior  priests  almost  to  stanration  by 
defrauding  them  of  their  tithes  ;^  and  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  sent  his 
creatures  with  bludgeons  to  the  threshing-floors  to  seize  the  tithes  by  fcnrce.^ 
He  held  the  highpricsthood  for  a  period  which,  in  these  bad  days,  was 
unusually  long,^  a  term  of  office  which  had,  however,  been  interrupted  by  his 
absence  as  a  prisoner  to  answer  for  his  misconduct  at  Bome.  On  this  occasion, 
thanks  to  an  actor  and  a  concubine,  he  seems  to  hare  gained  his  cause,^  but  he 
was  subsequently  deposed  to  make  room  for  Ishmael  Ben  Fhabi,  and  few 
pitied  him  when  he  was  dragged  out  of  his  hiding-place  in  a  sewer  to  perish 
miserably  by  the  daggers  of  the  Sicarii,  whom,  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity, 
he  had  not  scrupled  to  sanction  and  employ.^ 

His  conduct  towards  St.  Paul  gives  us  a  specimen  of  his  character. 
Scarcely  had  the  Apostle  uttered  the  first  sentence  of  his  defence  when,  with 
disgraceful  iUegality,  Ananias  ordered  the  officers  of  the  court  to  smite  him  on 
the  mouth.^  Stung  by  an  insult  so  flagrant,  an  outrage  so  undesenred,  the 
naturally  choleric  temperament  of  Paul  flamed  into  that  sudden  sense  of  angw 
which  ought  to  be  controlled,  but  which  can  hardly  be  wanting  in  a  truly  noble 
character.  No  character  can  be  perfect  which  does  not  cherish  in  itself  a 
deeply-seated,  though  perfectly  generous  and  forbearing,  indignai^on  against 
intolerable  wrong.  Smarting  from  the  blow,  "  Qod  shall  smite  thee,"  he 
exclaimed,  "  thou  white-washed  wall  I^  What !  Dost  thou  sit  there  judging 
me  according  to  the  Law,  and  in  yiolatiou  of  law  biddest  me  to  be  smitten  p"^ 

at  this  time  the  sacred  Ught,  which  was  to  bum  all  night  on  the  oandlestiok  {net 
ma*arabi),  was  often  qnenohed  before  the  daybreak ;  how  the  red  ton^e  of  cloth  round 
the  neck  of  the  scapegoat  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  was  no  longer  miraenlouBly  turned 
to  white ;  how  the  huge  brazen  Nikanor-gate  of  the  Temple,  which  required  twenty 
Leritee  to  shut  it  every  evening,  opened  of  its  own  accord;  and  how  Johanan  Ben 
Zacchai  exdaimed,  on  hearing  the  portent,  '*  Why  wilt  thou  terrifj  us,  O  Temple  ?  We 
know  that  thou  art  doomed  to  ruin.'' 

1  The  Talmud  tells  us  that  when  this  person  was  High  Priest  the  sacrifices  were 
always  eaten  up,  so  that  no  fragments  of  them  were  left  for  the  poorer  priests  (PfsorcAfm, 
57,1).    (Grats,  iii  279.) 

'  Pe9a4:him,  ubi  supra,  St.  Paul  might  well  have  asked  him,  6  /3&Xvtf>  a6ii9vos  r«  iUmXm^ 
UfionkiU  (Rom.  ii  22 ;  r.  tupra), 

s  From  A.  D.  48  to  A.D.  59.    The  voyage  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome  was  in  A.D.  52. 

*  Wieseler  Chron.  d,  Ap.  ZciL  76.  *  Jos.  Antt.  xx.  9,  §  2 ;  J?.  J,  ii.  17,  §  9. 

*  To  this  style  of  argument  the  Jews  seem  to  have  been  singularly  prone  (cf.  Luke 
vi.  29 ;  John  xviii.  22 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  20;  1  Tim.  iiL  3 ;  Tit.  L  7).  This  brutality  illustrates 
the  remark  in  Joma,  ^  1,  Sotit,  47.  2,  that  at  that  period  no  one  cared  for  anything  but 
extemalism,  and  that  Jews  thougnt  more  of  a  pollution  of  the  Temple  than  they  did 
of  assassination  (Griltz,  iiL  322). 

7  xxiii.  3,  roiYff  KffxoKUMiiKf.  Of.  Matt.  xxiiL  27,  r6^  MKovtafU^ou  Dr.  Plnmptre 
compares  Jeffreys*  treatment  of  Baxter. 

^  For  a  Jew  to  order  a  Jew  to  be  struck  on  the  cheek  was  peculiarly  offensive.  "  He 
that  strikes  the  cheek  of  an  Israelite  strikes,  as  it  were,  the  cheek  of  the  Sliechinah,**  for 
it  is  said  (Prov.  xx.  25),  "  He  that  strikes  a  man  "  U,e.f  an  Israelite  who  alone  deserves 
the  name ;  Rashi  quotes  BaJbha  MeUiOy  f.  114,  col.  2),  strikes  the  Holy  One.  Sanhedr, 
f.  58,  coL  2,  »V  =  cheddxmef  and  opa,  "  to  strike,"  in  Syriac  {cofUdfrfj  cf.  Dan.  v.  6 ; 
Boxtorf,  Lae  Chald*  f.  r.),  as  well  as  to  snare. 
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The  langniige  Iim  been  censored  as  unbecoming  in  its  Tiolence,  and  has  been 
unfaronrably  compared  with  the  meekness  of  Christ  before  the  tribunal  of  his 
enemies.  "  Where/'  asks  St.  Jerome, ''  is  that  pati^ice  of  the  Sayionr,  who— 
as  a  lamb  led  to  the  slaughter  opens  not  his  mouth — so  gently  asks  the  smiter, 
' If  I  hare  spoken  eyil,  bear  witness  to  the  evil;  but  if  well,  why  smitest  thon 
me  P  *  We  are  not  detracting  from  the  Apostle,  but  declaring  the  glory  of 
God,  who,  suffering  in  the  flesh,  reigns  above  the  wrong  and  frailty  of  the 
flesh."  ^  Yet  we  need  not  remind  the  reader  that  not  once  or  twice  only  did 
Christ  give  the  rein  to  righteous  anger,  and  blight  hypocrisy  and  insolenee 
with  a  flash  of  holy  wrath.  The  bystanders  seem  to  have  been  startled  by  the 
boldness  of  St.  Paul's  rebuke,  for  they  said  to  him,  "  Dost  thou  revile  the 
High  Priest  of  God  ?  "  The  Apostle's  anger  had  expended  itself  in  that  one 
outburst,  and  he  instantly  apologised  with  exquisite  urbanity  and  self-control. 
"  I  did  not  know,"  he  said,  "  brethren,  that  he  is  the  High  Priest ; "  adding 
that,  had  he  known  this,  he  would  not  have  addressed  to  him  the  opprobrious 
name  of  "whited  wall/'  because  he  reverenced  and  acted  upon  Uie  rule  of 
Scripture,  "  Thou  shalt  not  speak  ill  of  a  ruler  of  thy  people."' 

It  has  been  thought  very  astonishing  that  St^  Paul  ^onld  not  know  that 
Ananias  was  ike  High  Priest,  and  all  sorts  of  explanations  have  consequently 
been  foisted  into  his  very  simple  words.  These  words  cannot,  however,  mean 
that  he  was  unable  to  recognise  the  validity  of  Ananias's  title ;  ^  or  that  he  had 
spoken  for  the  moment  withont  considering  his  office ;  *  or  that  he  could  not 
be  supposed  to  acknowledge  a  high  priest  in  one  who  behaved  with  audi 
illegal  insolence.^  Considering  the  disrepute  and  insignifloance  into  which 
the  high-priesthood  had  fallen  during  the  dominance  of  men  who  would  only, 
as  a  rule,  take  it  for  a  short  time  in  order  to  **  pass  the  chair ; "  '  considering 
that  one  of  these  worldly  intruders  took  to  wearing  silk  gloves  that  he  might 
not  soil  his  hands  with  the  sacrifices ;  considering,  too,  that  the  Romans  and 
the  Herods  were  constantly  setting  up  one  and  putting  down  another  at  their 
own  caprice,  and  that  the  people  often  regarded  some  one  as  the  real  high  priest, 
who  was  no  longer  invested  with  the  actual  office ;  considering,  too,  Uiat  in 
such  ways  the  pontificate  of  these  truckling  Sadducees  had  sxai.  into  a  mero 
simulacrum  of  what  once  it  was,  and  that  the  real  allegiance  of  the  people  had 
been  completely  transferred  to  the  more  illustrious  BAbbis — ^it  is  perfeetly 
conceivable  that  St.  Paul,  after  his  long  absence  from  Jerusalem,'  had  not, 

»  Adv,  Pdag,  m.  1. 

'  Ex.  Jan.  28,  LXX.  (cf.  2  Pet.  ii.  10).  Under  the  good  breeding  of  the  antwsr  we 
notice  the  admirable  skill  which  enabled  Paul  thus  to  show  at  once  his  knowledge  of  and 
his  obedience  to  the  Law,  for  the  supposed  apostasy  from  which  he  was  impugned. 

3  Lightfoot,  Scboettgen,  Kuinoel,  Baumgarten. 

-*  Bengel  (non  veniebat  mihi  in  mentem),  Wetstein,  Bp.  Sanderson  (non  noveram,  non 
8ft  tis  attente  oonsideravi),  Bp.  Wordsworth,  Ac. 

»  Calvin. 

*  The  Jews  themselves  take  this  view  of  them.  Gritz  (iii  822)  refers  to  Fetachim, 
57, 1,  Joma,  23. 1,  which  speaks  of  their  narrowness,  envy,  violence,  love  of  precedence, 
k( . :  Josephus  [Antt,  xx.  8,  §  8, 9,  §  4)  speaks  of  their  impudence  and  turbulence  (see  Lik 
of  CkriU,  ii.  329-342). 

1  This  is  the  view  of  Chrysostom. 
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dnring  the  iBW  and  mnoh  oocnpied  days  which  had  elapsed  mnce  his  return, 
given  himself  the  trouble  to  inquire  whether  a  Kamhit,  or  a  Boethusian,  or  a 
Oanthera  was  at  that  particular  moment  adorned  with  the  empty  title  which 
he  probably  disgraced.  He  must,  of  course,  hare  been  aware  that  the  high 
priest  was  the  NoH  of  the  Sanhedrin,  but  in  a  crowded  assembly  he  had  not 
noticed  who  the  speaker  was.  Owing  to  his  weakened  sight,  all  that  he  saw 
before  him  was  a  blurred  white  figure  issuing  a  brutal  order,  and  to  this 
person,  who  in  his  external  whiteness  and  inward  worthlessness  thus  reminded 
him  of  the  plastered  wall  of  a  sepulchre,  he  had  addressed  his  indignant 
denunciation.  That  he  should  retract  it  on  learning  the  hallowed  position  of 
the  delinquent,  was  in  accordance  with  that  high  breeding  of  the  perfect 
gentleman  which  in  all  his  demeanour  he  habitually  displayed. 

But  while  we  can  easily  excuse  any  passing  touch  of  human  infirmity,  if 
such  there  were,  in  his  sudden  yehemence,  we  cannot  defend  his  subsequent 
conduct  at  that  meeting.  Surely  it  was  more  than  pardonable  if  on  that  day 
be  was  a  little  unhinged,  both  morally  and  spiritually,  by  the  wild  and  awful 
trials  of  the  day  before.  In  the  discussion  which  was  going  on  about  his 
case,  his  knowledge  of  the  Sanhadrin,  of  which  he  had  been  a  member,  enabled 
him  easily  to  recognise  that  his  judges  were  still  mainly  diyided  into  two 
parties — the  Sadducean  priests  and  the  Pharisaic  elders  and  scribes.  The 
latter  were  the  more  popular  and  numerous,  the  former  were  the  more  wealthy 
and  powerful.  Now  St.  Paul  well  knew  that  these  two  parties  were  separated 
from  each  other  by  an  internecine  enmity,  which  was  only  reconciled  in  the 
presence  of  common  hatreds.  He  knew,  too,  that  one  main  point  of  conten- 
tion  between  them  arose  from  questions  about  the  TJnseen  World,  and  the  life 
beyond  the  grave.^  Seeing,  therefore,  that  he  would  meet  witii  neither  justice 
nor  mercy  from  that  tribunal,  he  decided  to  throw  among  them  the  apple  of 
discord,  and  cried  out  amid  the  Babel  of  tongues,  "Brethren,  I  am  a 
Pharisee,  a  son  of  Pharisees.  I  am  being  judged  about  the  hope  and 
resurrection  of  the  dead."  The  plan  showed  great  knowledge  of  character, 
and  the  diversion  thus  caused  was  for  the  time  eminently  successful;  but  was 
it  worthy  of  St.  Paul  P  Undoubtedly  there  were  points  in  common  between 
him  and  the  Pharisees.  **  They  taught  a  resurrection  of  the  dead:  so  did  he. 
They  taught  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  Gk>d :  so  did  he.  They  taught 
the  Advent  of  the  Messiah :  so  did  he.  They  taught  an  intercourse  of  Qod 
with  men  by  the  medium  of  angels,  dreams,  and  visions:  so  did  he.  He 
shared  with  the  Pharisees  exactly  those  doctrines,  on  account  of  which  he  was 
regarded  by  the  Sadducees  as  a  seducer  of  the  people."  This  is  true ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  his  belief  in  the  risen  Messiah  was  not  the  point  on  which  he 
was  mainly  being  called  in  question.^    That  belief,  had  it  stood  alone,  would 

1  Mati  zziL  28 ;  Jos.  B.  J.  iL  8,  §  14  ;  ^n/^  xviiL  1,  §  4. 

^  Beusa,  whose  AcUi  det  Ap6k^  I  had  not  read  till  these  pages  were  written,  takes  a 
very  similar  view,  p.  218.  Yet  it  is,  of  course,  possible  that  St.  Pa\il's  exclamation  may 
have  been  lustifled  by  some  circumstances  of  the  disoussfon  which  have  not  been  pre- 
serwd  in  the  narrative. 
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have  been  passed  oyer  by  the  Sanbedrin  as,  at  ibe  worst,  a  barmless  delusion. 
Kay,  some  of  tbe  Pharisaio  Sanbedrist<s  may  even  bare  been  nominally 
Cbristians.^  Bnt  the  fury  against  St.  Paul  was  kindled  by  the  far  more 
burning  questions  which  arose  out  of  his  doctrine  of  the  nullity  of  the  Law, 
and  the  admission  of  the  Geniiles  to  equal  privileges  with  the  seed  of  Abraham. 
Did  not,  then,  the  words  of  the  Apostle  saggest  a  false  issue  P  And  had  he 
any  right  to  inflame  an  existing  animosity  P  *  And  could  he  worthily  say, 
"  I  am  a  Pharisee  P  **  Was  he  not  in  reality  at  yariance  with  the  Pharisees 
in  every  fundamental  particular  of  tbdr  system  P  Is  not  the  Pharisaic  spirit 
in  its  very  essence  the  antithesis  of  the  Christian  P  *  Did  not  the  two  greatest 
Epistles  which  he  had  written  prove  their  whole  theology,  as  such,  to  be  false 
in  every  line  P  Was  it  not  the  rery  work  of  his  life  to  pull  down  fiie  legal 
prescriptions  around  which  it  was  their  one  object  to  rear  a  hedge  P  Had  not 
they  been  occupied — as  none  knew  better  than  himself — ^in  riveting'  the  iron 
fetters  of  that  yoke  of  bondage,  which  he  was  striving  to  shatter  link  by  Hnk  ? 
Was  there  not  the  least  little  touch  of  a  suggesHo  falsi  in  what  he  said  ?  Let 
us  make  every  possible  deduction  and  allowance  for  a  venial  infirmity ;  for  a 
sudden  and  momentary  '*  oeconomy/'  far  less  serious  than  that  into  which  Ms 
great  brother- Apostle  had  swerved  at  Antioch ;  and  let  us  further  admit  that 
there  is  a  certain  nationality  in  the  chivalry  of  rigidly  minute  and  scrupulously 
inflexible  straightforwardness,  which  is,  among  Northern  nations,  and  among 
the  English  in  particular,  the  hereditary  result  of  centuries  of  training.  Let 
us  also  acknowledge,  not  without  a  blush  of  shame,  that  certain  a&ghi 
mcmagements  and  accommodations  of  truth  have  in  later  ages  been  reckoned 
among  Christian  virtues.  Yet,  after  all  these  qualifications,  we  cannot  in 
this  matter  wholly  see  how  St.  Paul  could  say  witiiout  qualifieation,  in 
such  an  assembly,  ''I  am  a  Pharisee.''  li  we  think  him  very  EtHe  to 
blame  for  his  stem  rebuke  of  the  High  Priest ;  if,  referring  his  conduct 
to  that  final  court  of  appeal,  which  consists  in  comparing  it  with  the 
precepts  and  example  of  his  Lord,  we  can  quite  coucmve  that  He  who  called 
Herod  "a  fox"  would  also  have  called  Ananias  *'a  whited  wall;"  on  the 
other  hand,  we  cannot  but  think  that  this  creating  of  a  division  among 
common  enemies  on  the  grounds  of  a  very  partial  and  limited  agreement  witi!i 
certam  other  tenets  held  by  some  of  them,  was  harcfly  worthy  of  Si  Riul ; 
and  knowing,  as  we  do  know,  what  the  Pharisees  were,  we  cannot  imagine  his 
Divine  Master  ever  saying,  under  any  circumstances,  **I  am  a  Pharisee." 
Moreover,  the  device,  besides  being  questionable,  was  not  even  politie.    B 

'   1  Acta  XV.  5. 

s  Those  who,  in  the  teeth  of  all  Scripture,  will  not  believe  that  an  Apostle  can  midce 
a  mlBtake,  have  built  disastrous  conclusions  on  this  action  of  St.  Paul's,  quoting  it  to 
sanotion  the  Machiavellian  policy  of  the  Romans,  "  IMride  et  impenk**  Corn,  i  Canidcv 
on  this  passage,  says,  "  BcUum  haereticorum  est  pax  eccleaiae,"— a  maxim  on  which  the 
Bomish  Church  hias  sometimes  acted  (see  'Worosworth,  ad  locX  On  the  other  hand, 
liuther  says,  with  his  robust  good  sense,  "Non  mihi  placet  studxam  iUud  sanctos  siuit 
efferendi  et  oxcusandi  si  sacne  scripttine  vim  negat." 

>  Matt,  zxiii.  25,  27 ;  John  zii.  43 ;  Rom.  ii 
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udded  yiolence  to  a  yet  more  mfariated  reaction  in  men  wlio  fdt  tbat  they 
had  been  the  victims  of  a  snccessfnl  stratagem,  and  in  the  remark  of  St.  Paul 
before  the  tribunal  of  Felix  ^  I  seem  to  see— though  none  have  uotlced  it — a 
certain  sense  of  compunction  for  the  method  in  which  he  had  extricated  him- 
self from  a  pressing  danger. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  the  stratagem  was  for  the  time  almost  magically 
successful.  Paurs  enemies  were  instantly  at  each  other's  throats.  The  High 
Priest,  Ananias,  was  so  singularly  detested  by  the  Pharisaic  party  that 
centuries  afterwards  the  tradition  still  lingered  of  his  violence  and  greed.^ 
There  rose  a  sudden  uproar  of  angry  voices,  and.  the  scribes,  who  dded  with 
the  Pharisees,  started  up  in  a  body  to  declare  that  Paul  was  innocent.    "  We 

find  the  defendant  not  guilty;  but  if  a  spirit  or  angel  spoke  to  him P  "  * 

Again  the  Jews,  even  these  distinguished  Hierarchs  and  Babbis,  showed  their 
utter  incapacity  for  self-control.  Even  in  the  august  precincts  of  the 
Sanhedrin  the  clamour  was  succeeded  by  a  tumult  so  violent  that  Paul  was 
once  more  in  danger  of  being  actually  torn  to  pieces,  this  time  by  learned  and 
venerable  hands.  Claudius  Lysias,  more  and  more  amazed  at  the  imprac- 
ticability of  these  Jews,  who  first  unanimously  set  upon  Paul  in  the  Temple, 
and  half  of  whom  in  the  Sanhedrin  appeared  to  be  now  fighting  in  his  defence, 
determined  that  his  fellow-oitixen  should  not  at  any  rate  suffer  so  ignoble 
a  fate,  and  once  more  ordered  the  detachment  of  soldiers  to  go  down  to  snatch 
him  from  the  midst  of  them,  and  lead  him  to  the  one  spot  in  Jerusalem  where 
ihe  greatest  living  Jew  could  alone  find  security-^he  barracks  of  foreign 
conquerors. 

St.  Paul  might  well  be  exhausted  and  depressed  by  the  recurrence,  on  two 
consecutive  days,  of  such  exciting  scenes,  and  even  a  courage  so  dauntless  as  his 
could  not  face  unshaken  this  continual  risk  of  sudden  deatii.  The  next  day 
was  again  to  bring  a  fresh  peril ;  but  before  it  came,  Grod  in  His  mercy,  wha 
had  ever  encouraged  His  faithful  servant  at  the  worst  and  darkest  crises,  sent 
him  a  vision  which  saved  him  from  all  alarm  as  to  his  actual  life  for  many  a 
long  and  trying  day.  As  at  Jerusalem  on  his  first  visit,  and  as  at  Corinth,  and 
as  afterwards  on  the  stormy  sea,  the  Lord  stood  by  him  and  said,  "Cheer 
thee,  Paul;  for  as  thou  didst  boar  witness  respecting  mo  at  Jerusalem,  so  must 
thou  also  bear  witness  at  Rome." 

The  dawn  of  tho  next  day  sufficed  to  prove  that  his  manoeuvre  in  the 
Sanhedrin  had  only  won  a  temporary  success  at  the  cost  of  a  deeper 
exasperation.  So  unquenchable  was  the  fury  against  him,  and  so  inflamed 
was  the  feeling  of  disappointment  that  Lysias  should  have  snatched  him  away 
from  their  revenge,  that  in  the  morning  no  less  than  forty  Jews  bound 

1  Acts  xxiv.  21,  wbieb  I  take  to  he  a  oonf  enion  of  hit  error  on  this  oooasion. 
,     J  Derenbourg,  FaUtt.  §  3L    .  . 

^  The  expression  is  an  apodopesis,  or  suppressioh  of  Giff  apodosis,  not  uncommon 
after  d,  as  su^pesting  an  alternative.  See  my  Brief  Greek  Syntax,  §  809.  The 
iii)  9eouaxMf««K  ^the  Received  Text  (omitted  in  H,  A,  B,  C,  E,  the  ^thioplo,  the  Ck>ptic, 
fuiSyi  a  glass  from  chap.  v.  $9.  Chxysostom  fills  up  the  sentence  with  irotoi^  eyicA^io, 
•*  What  sort  of  charge  is  thai?"  - 
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tliemselTes  witli  a  ierriblo  eherem  not  to  eat  or  drink  till  they  had  killed  liim.^ 
The  Jews,  like  some  Ghristians  in  the  worst  days  of  Christ^dom,  believed  in 
the  divine  right  of  assassination  as  the  means  of  getting  rid  of  a  iyrant  or  an 
apostate.'  Their  penal  blindness  had  deceived  them  into  the  sanctification  of 
religious  mnrder.  How  dark  a  picture  does  it  present  to  ns  of  the  state 
of  Jewish  thought  at  this  period  that,  just  as  Judas  had  bargained  with  the 
chief  priests  for  the  blood-money  of  his  Lord,  so  these  forty  sicarii  went,  not 
only  without  a  blush,  but  with  an  evident  sense  of  merit,  to  the  hostile  section 
of  the  Sanhedrin,  to  suggest  to  them  the  concoction  of  a  lie  for  the  facilitation 
of  a  murder.  '*  We  are  bound  under  a  curse  not  to  touch  food  till  we  slay 
Paul.  Do  you  then,  and  the  Sanhedrin,  give  notice  to  the  commandant  to 
bring  him  down  to  you,  under  pretext  of  a  more  accurate  inquiry  into  his  case. 
We,  before  he  gets  near  you,  are  prepared  to  slay  him."  So  far  from  rejecting 
the  suggestion  with  execration,  as  many  a  heathen  would  have  done,  these 
degenerate  Jews  and  worldly  priests  agreed  to  it  with  avidity.  But  a  secret 
known  to  foriy  conspirators,  and  requiring  the  complicity  of  an  indefinite 
number  more,  is  no  secret  at  all.  There  were  sure  to  be  dark  hints,  ominous 
gestures,  words  of  ill-concealed  triumph,  and,  indeed,  so  unanimous  among 
the  orthodox  Jews,  and  even,  we  fear,  among  some  nominal  Jewish 
Christians,  was  the  detestation  of  the  man  who  taught  ''apostasy  from 
Moses,'*  that  in  most  circles  there  was  no  need  for  any  pretence  of 
oonoealment.  When  St.  Peter  had  been  in  prison,  and  in  peril  of 
execution,  the  Christian  community  of  Jerusalem  had  been  in  a  ferment 
of  alarm  and  sorrow,  and  prayer  had  been  made  day  and  night  without  ceasing 
to  Gk>d  for  him ;  but  St.  Peter,  and  especially  the  St.  Peter  of  that  early  period, 
was  regarded  with  feelings  very  different  from  those  with  which  the  Judaic 
believers  looked  on  the  bold  genius  whose  dangerous  independence  treated 
Mosaism  and  its  essential  covenant  as  a  thing  of  the  past  for  converted 
Gentiles.  We  hear  of  no  prayer  from  any  one  of  the  Elders  or  the  "  many 
myriads"  on  behalf  of  St.  PauL  He  owed  to  a  relative,  and  not  to  the 
Church,  the  watchful  sympathy  which  alone  rescued  him  from  murder.  He 
had  a  married  sister  living  in  Jerusalem,  who,  whether  she  agreed  or  not  with 
the  views  of  her  brother — and  the  fact  that  neither  she  nor  her  family  are 
elsewhere  mentioned,  and  that  St.  Paul  never  seems  to  have  put  up  at  her 
house,  makes  it  at  least  very  doubtful — ^had  yet  enough  natural  affection  to 
try  to  defeat  a  plot  for  his  assassination.  Most  gladly  would  we  have  known 
something  further  about  the  details.  All  that  we  are  told  is,  that  the  son  of 
this  lady,  apparently  a  mere  boy,  on  hearing  of  the  intended  ambuscade,  went 
at  once  to  the  barracks  of  Fort  Antonia,  and  gaining  ready  access  to  his  unde, 
who,  as  an  untried  Roman  dtizen,  was  only  kept  in  eustodia  milUariM^ 
revealed  to  him  the  plot.  The  Apostle  acted  with  his  usual  good  sense  and 
promptitude.    Sending  for  one  of  the  ten  centurions  of  the  garrison,  he  aaid 

I  For  instAnccs  of  a  similftr  eherem,  see  1  Sam.  xir.  24 :  Job,  AntU  8,  §  8,  &0. 
s  Sanhedr.  0;  Jos.  AnU,  ziL  6,  §  2 ;  Philo.  Dt  Sacrif.  p.  m. 
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to  Him,  "Lead  this  yoath  to  the  commandant,  for  he  has  something  to  tell 
him. "  ^  The  centurion  went  immediately  to  Lysias,  and  said,  "  The  prisoner 
Paul  called  me  to  him,  and  asked  me  to  lead  this  youth  to  you,  as  he  has  some- 
thing to  say  to  you."  There  is  a  touch  of  very  natural  kindness  in  the  way  in 
which  the  Boman  officer  received  the  Jewish  boy.  Seeing,  perhaps,  that  he 
was  nerrous  and  flustered,  both  from  the  peril  to  which  he  was  subjecting 
himself  by  revealing  this  secret — since  suspicion  would  naturally  fall  on  him— 
and  also  by  finding  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  most  powerful  person  in 
Jerusalem,  the  military  delegate  of  the  dreaded  Procurator — ^Lysias  took  him 
by  the  hand,  and  walking  |f  ith  him  to  a  place  where  they  were  out  of  earshot, 
began  to  ask  him  what  his  message  was.  The  youth  told  him  that  he  would 
immediately  receive  a  request  from  the  Sanhedrin  to  summon  a  meeting  next 
day,  and  bring  Paul  once  more  before  them  to  arrive  at  some  more  definite 
result  ,*  and  that  more  than  forty  nearii  had  agreed  on  time  and  place  to 
murder  his  pnsoner,  so  that  the  only  way  to  defeat  the  plot  was  to  refuse  tlio 
request  of  the  Sanhedrin.  Lysias  saw  the  importance  of  the  secret,  and 
instantly  formed  his  plans.  He  told  the  youth  not  to  mention  to  any  one  that 
be  had  given  him  information  of  the  conspiracy,  and,  summoning  two  cen- 
turions, ordered  them  to  equip  two  hundred  legionaries,  seventy  cavalry 
soldiers,  two  hundred  lancers,'  with  two  spare  horses,  to  be  ready  to  escort  Paul 
safely  to  Csesarea  that  very  evening  at  nine  o'clock.  He  was  extremely  glad 
to  get  rid  of  a  prisoner  who  created  such  excitement,  and  who  was  the  object 
of  an  animosity  so  keen  that  it  might  at  any  moment  lead  to  a  riot.  At  that 
day,  too,  charges  of  bribery  flew  about  in  the  most  dangerous  manner.  Celer, 
a  Boman  knight  of  far  higher  rank  than  himself,  had  actually  been  dragged 
by  Jews  round  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  finally  beheaded,  for  receiving  a  bribe 
from  the  Samaritans.'  Agrippa  L  had  been  dismissed  from  Antioch ;  and  no 
less  a  person  than  the  Procurator  Cumanus  had  been  imprisoned  and  dis- 
graced. So  corrupt  was  the  Roman  administration  in  the  hands  of  even  the 
highest  officials,  that  if  Paul  were  murdered  Lysias  might  easily  have  been 
charged  with  having  accepted  a  bribe  to  induce  him  to  connive  at  tliis 
nefarious  conspiracy.^  There  was  now  sufficient  pretext  to  send  Paul  away 
swiftly  and  secretly,  and  so  get  rid  of  an  embarrassing  responsibility.  At 
nine  that  evening,  when  it  was  dark  and  when  the  streets  would  be  deserted, 
the  large  escort  of  four  hundred  and  seventy  soldiers— an  escort  the  necessity 
of  which  shows  the  dangerous  condition  of  the  country,  and  the  extent  of 
Lysias's  alarm — stood  ready  at  the  gate  of  the  barracks;  and  before  the  tramp 
of  horse  and  foot  began  to  startle  the  silent  city,  the  commandant  handed  to 

1  The  minuieneM  of  the  nuratlTe^  perhapi,  indicate!  that  St.  Luke,  who  sought  for 
information  from  all  sources,  had  received  the  story  from  the  youth  himself. 

'  St^ioXapoi,  Vulg.  lancearii.  The  only  passage  to  throw  light  on  the  word  is  one 
adduced  by  Meyer  Hom  Ck>nstantine  the  Forphyrogenete,  which  proves  nothing.  A  reads 
6t^i6fioi^,  One  ex^nation  is  gens  du  tram— men  who  held  a  seoond  horse  by  the  right 
band. 

»  Joe.  AntU  XX.  6,  §3;  B.  J.  ii  12,  67. 

^  One  of  the  cursives  (137)  aotuaUr  adds  l^ofi4fiti  yhp  ii^w&n  ipwivrm  «vrbr  oi  *lovia*»i 
ivoicnitmvi  mu  «vrbr  lurm^v  cyKXyui  Ixg  wf  xfil^^'^  tiXtfji^, 
J  J 
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the  oentnrkm  in  eonmiaiid  a  letter  which,  in  its  obvions  goimiiienees,  exhibits 
a  very  doterons  ndxtm  of  truth  and  falsehood,  and  by  no  means  bears  ont 
the  representa/tien  that  Lysias  iras  a  stopid  person.  It  iras  one  of  those 
abstracts  of  criminal  charges  called  elogia,  whldi  it  was  the  enstom  to  write 
in  snbmitting  a  prisoner  to  the  eognisaaee  of  a  superior  judge;  and  it  was 
htgenioiisly  framed  with  a  view  to  obviate  befon^MUxd  any  poMible  charge  of 
fllegal  ooE^nct  towmds  a  Bomon  <9tiBen.  ^e  condaet  of  LysSas,  thongh  a 
little  hasty  at  €r8t>  had  however  been,  on  the  whole,  both  Und  and  honour* 
able;  and  he  wtmld  probably  be  assured  by  St.  Paul  that,  so  &r  as  he  was 
ooBoer&ed,  he  might  lay  a^de  all  anxiety  as  to  any  prooeeifings  intended  to 
Vindicate  tiie  inalienable  rights  conferred  by  the  citixenriiip. 

The  letter  ran  as  follows : — 

**  Clandiiis  L^oias  io  hm  ExooUeney  the  IHwourabor  Friioc,  greeting. 

"  The  prifloser  whom  X  send  to  yon  is  one  who  was  s«aed  by  the  Jews,  and 
Was  on  ik»  point  of  beisg  killed  by  ihom  wkea  I  casM  down  upon  ihem  with 
my  forces^  and  iwooed  him  on  being  informed  thai  he  was  a  Boman.  As  I 
wanted  to  know  farther  the  reason  why  they  aeeused  him,  I  took  him  down 
iaio  their  Sanhedrin,  and  found  that  he  was  being  aoensod  of  ^nestioBS  of 
their  law,  bat  ImmI  against  htm  no  charge  which  deservsd  death  or  chauks. 
But  on  isQSiving  secret  intimatioa  of  m  plot  which  was  to  be  put  in  fores 
against  kfim,  I  imtnediatoly  sent  him  to  you,  ai  the  same  time  giving  notiee  to 
his  aoobsers  also  to  say  ^11  they  had  4o  say  about  ham  in  your  preaeace.  ikrs- 
well!*' 

Paul  was  mounted  on  one  of  the  horses  provided  for  him,  and  the  escort 
rode  rapidly  through  the  disturbed  country,  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem,  with 
a  sharp  look-out  against  any  ambuscade  After  that,  being  too  numerous  and 
well-armed  to  have  any  dread  of  mere  brigands,  they  went  at  their  ease  along 
a  Roman  joad,  the  thirty-five  miles  to  Antipatris.^  Here  they  rested  for  the 
remainder  of  the  night.  Next  day  the  four  hundred  legionaries  and  lancers 
marched  back  to  Jerusalem,  while  the  mounted  soldiers  rode  forward  on  the 
remidning  twenty-five  miles  to  CsBsaroa.  St.  Paul  thus  entered  Cesarea  with 
a  pomp  of  attendance  very  unHke  the  humble  guise  in  which  he  had  left  it» 
amid  the  little  caravan  of  his  fellow-Christians.  They  entered  the  town  in 
broad  daylight,  and  so  large  a  body  passing  through  the  streets  must  have 
attracted  mai\y  curious  eyes.  How  must  Philip  and  the  other  Christians  of 
CsBsarea  have  been  startled  to  recognise  the  rapid  fulfilment  of  their  feve- 
bodings  as  they  saw  the  great  teacher,  from  whom  they  had  parted  with  so 
many  tears,  ride  tiirongh  ihe  etreete,  With  hia  right  hand  rihainad  to  the  arm 
of  a  horseman,  amid  a  throng  of  soldiers  from  tSie  gaorison  of  Antonia !  That 
ride,  in  the  midst  of  his  Boman  body^^goard,  was  destined  to  be  hia  last 
experienoe  of  air  and  exercise,  till^^-'slter  two  yean  of  imprisonment— his 
voyage  to  Home  beg^an. 

1  Ke£r  Saba;  Job.  AwU,  rri  5,  §2. 
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The  eentnrion  and  his  prisoner  were  at  onoe  mtrodnced  into  tiie  preseaoe 
of  Eeliz.  Felk  readike  letter  of  Lysias, and  after  brie6j inqviring  to  whal 
proTinee  Favl  4)eloBged,  and  being  t<^  he  was  a  Cilieian,  he  said, ''  I  wiH  hear 
oat  your  ease  when  jefor  aee^isers  have  arrived.*''^  He  th«i  handed  Paol  oytit 
to  a  soAdier  to  he  kept  in  one  of  the  goard-rooms  attached  to  the  old  Heredian 
palaee  winch  now  f onned  the  sj^endid  residenee  of  the  Proenrators  of  Judesa. 


CHiLPTEEXLL 

PAUL    AND     FBLIX. 


"Antoiuaa  Felix,  per  osmem  saevitiam  et  libidinem,  job  regiom  -senrili  ingenio 
exercnit."— Tac.  BiH.  v.  9. 

"Jam  pridam  Judieas  impMitoi  •  •  •  «i  raneta nale^Mta  liki fanpime TatQA.**— 
Arm.  Kii.  oL 

A  Roman  jndge  to  whom  a  prisoner  had  been  sent  with  an  elogium  was 
i>onnd,  if  possible,  to  try  him  within  three  days.  T^liz,  howeyer,  had  to  send 
a  message  to  Jerusalem,  and  fix  a  time  for  the  case  to  come  on,  in  order  that 
the  aocnsers  might  be  present ;  and  -as  ihe  jowm&y  took  nearly  two  days, 
it  was  the  fifth  day  after  St.  Paul's  arriyal  at  Csesarea  that  he  was  brongM 
to  trial.  The  momentary  diversion  in  his  faronr,  ol  which  by  this  time  the 
Pharisees  were  probably  ashamed,  had  settled  into  an  nnanimoas  hatred,  'and 
the  ehlers,  probably  of  both  parties,  hnrried  down  to  accuse  tiiair  adrersary. 
Ananias  in  person  accompanied  them,  eager  for  rerenge  agamst  the  man 
who  had  compared  him  to  a  plastered  sepnlcfare.  H  must  hare  been  intensely 
disagreeable  to  ihtm  dignified  personages  to  be  forced  to  hnrry  on  a  ftii%Qiiq^ 
journey  of  some  serenty  miles  from  €ie  religious  to  %e  p<]Aitical  capital  t)I 
Judiea,  in  order  to  induce  a  G^tile  dog  to  giro  up  an  apostate  misUh  to 
their  jurisdicfion;  but  the  Banhediists,  smarting  under  defeat,  would  not  be 
Iseiy  to  lesre  any  stone  imtumed  whi^  should  bring  the  offender  within 
readi  of  Tengeanee. 

They  wia&ed  to  nalce  sure  of  fiie  extvad^on  of  tSieir  rictim,  and  l)e!ng 
little  able  to  plead  either  in  Greek  or  Latin,  and  more  or  less  ignorant 
ei  '^  procedure  in  Koman  eeufts,  they  gave  their  brief  to  a  ^fovfaicial 
barrister  named  Tevtnlks.  EyeiTthii^  was  dono  with  due  formalify.  They 
first  lodged  thflr  csmpiaiat,  and  then  Hke  piiwmer  was  «onfi«ated  with  them 
that  he  might  liear,  and  if  possible  ref  otOf  their  accusations.  Tertufius  was 
evidently  a  pBaetised  apeakisE,  and  Bt  Luke  has  faithfully  preserved  an  o«Qiaa 
of  his  voluble  phnisibifity.  Speaking  with  po^ic  oompfansaBce  as  though  ha 
were  himseS  a  Jew,  be  began  by  a  fulsome  compliment  to  Pelix,  which  served 
as  the  usual  captaHo  benevoleniicie.  Alluding  to  the  early -eBertbrn  of  l^oliz 
against  the  banditti  and  the  recent  suppression  of  the  ^Igyptian  false  Mflssiah, 


•1  •^QuicumriogioBittaatarezialesroaacBeiMUeaat.'' 
J  J  2 
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he  began  to  assure  his  Excellency,  with  trol j  legal  rotondity  of  yerluagr,  of 
the  quite  nniyersal  and  nninterrapted  g^titnde  of  the  Jews  for  the  peaoe 
which  he  had  secured  to  them,  and  for  the  many  reforms  ^  which  had  been 
initiated  by  his  prudential  wisdom.  The  real  fact  was  that  Felix  was  most 
peculiarly  detested,  and  that  though  he  had  certainly  suppressed  some 
brigands,  yet  he  had  from  the  earliest  times  of  his  administration  distinctly 
encouraged  more,'  and  was  even  accused  of  haying  shared  their  spoils  with 
Yentidius  Gumanus  when  he  had  the  separate  charge  of  Samaria.'  He  then 
apologised  for  intruding  ever  so  briefly  on  his  Excellency's  indulgent  forbear- 
ance, but  it  was  necessary  to  trouble  him  with  three  counts  of  indictment 
against  the  defendant— namely,  that  first,  he  was  a  public  pest,  who  lived  by 
exciting  factions  among  all  ^e  Jews  all  oyer  the  world ;  secondly,  that  ha 
was  a  ringleader  of  the  Nazarenes ;  and  thirdly,  that  he  had  attempted  to 
profane  the  Temple.  They  had  accordingly  seized  him,  and  wanted  to  judge 
him  in  accordance  with  their  own  law ;  but  Lysias  had  interrened  with  much 
yiolenoe  and  taken  him  from  their  hands,  ordering  his  accusers  to  come  before 
the  Procurator.  By  reference  to  Lysias*  his  Excellency  might  further 
ascertain  the  substantial  truth  of  these  charges.  When  the  oration  was  ovez^ 
since  there  were  no  regular  witnesses,  the  Jews  one  after  another  "made  a 
dead  set"  against  Paul,*  asseyerating  the  truth  of  all  that  Tertullus  had 
stated. 

Then  the  Procurator,  already  impatient  with  the  conviction  that  this  was^ 
as  Lysias  had  informed  him,  some  Jewish  squabble  about  Mosaic  minutiae 
flung  a  haughty  nod  to  the  prisoner,  in  intimation  that  he  might  speaL 
St  Paul's  eaptoHo  henevolentiae  was  yery  different  from  that  of  Tertullus. 
It  consisted  simply  in  the  perfectly  true  remark  that  he  could  defend  himself 
all  the  more  cheerfully  before  Felix  from  the  knowledge  that  he  had  now  been 
Procurator  for  an  unusual  time,^  and  could  therefore,  from  his  familiarity  with 
Jewish  affairs^  easily  ascertain  that  it  was  but  twelve  days  '  since  the  Pentecost, 
to  which  feast  he  had  come,  not  only  with  no  seditious  purpose,  but  actually 
to  worship  in  Jerusalem;  and  that  during  that  time  he  had  discoursed  with  no 
one,  and  had  on  no  occasion  attracted  any  crowd,  or  caused  any  disturbance, 
either  in  the  Temple  or  in  the  Synagogues,  or  in  any  part  of  tiie  city.    He, 

1  xzir.  2,  giyibyidtTwr,  1^  A,  B,  E.  The  other  reading  «w»iMn»TMr  ii  a  move  geaenl 
ezprenion. 

s  Joi.  AntL  zx.  8,  §  5;  A  /.  iL  13,  S2;  Eaieb.  ff.  B.  VL  20-22. 

*  JcM.  AntL  zx.  8,  §  9 ;  ^1^  ^w^.  xii  M,  "^utefproYindae  reddita." 

<  Thia  entire  clanae  (Acta  xzir.  6—8}  ia  omitted  from  mal  Kwk  down  to  M  W  in  li 
A,  B,  O,  H.  and  in  the  Coptic,  Sahidio,  Latin,  and  other  versioni.  If  it  be  an  inter- 
poUtkm,  the  m^'ol  moat  refer  to  Panl,  bat  there  are  great  difflcaltiee  either  way, 
and  verae  22  ia  in  faTour  of  their  gennineneea.  On  the  other  hand,  if  ^uine,  why 
ahonld  the  paasage  hare  been  omitted?  D,  which  haa  ao  many  additionB,  ia  here 
deficient. 

*  Ver.  9.  r»w4lirro.   M,  A,  B,  S.  O,  H. 

'  xzir.  10,  Ik  woJ^Amt  ^twr,  aince  A.D.  52,  ie.  six  yean.  "Non  ignorant  Panloa  arteia 
rhetomm  movere  taudando,      (Qroi) 

7  L  AnivaL  2.  Interview  with  Jamea,  &c  3—7.  Vow  and  aneat  8w  Saahedrin. 
9.  OonapinMT.    10.  AniTil  at  OMSiea.    U*  12.  In  cnatody.    13L  TriaL 
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tlicrefore,  met  the  first  and  third  oonnts  of  the  indictment  with  a  positive 
contradiction,  and  challenged  the  Jews  to  produce  any  witnesses  in  confirma- 
tion of  them.  As  to  the  second  oonnt,  he  was  quite  ready  to  admit  that  he 
belonged  to  what  they  called  a  sect ;  but  it  was  no  more  an  illegal  sect  than 
those  to  which  they  themselyes  belonged,  since  he  worshipped  the  God  whom, 
as  a  Jew,  he  had  been  always  tanght  to  worship— frankly  accepted  their  entire 
Scriptures — and  belieyed,  exactly  as  the  majority  of  themselves  did,  in  a  resur- 
rection of  the  just  and  unjust.  In  this  faith  it  had  always  been  his  aim  to 
have  a  conscience  void  of  ofPence  towards  God  and  towards  man.  He  had 
now  been  five  years  absent  from  Jerusalem,  and  on  returning  with  alms  for 
the  poor  of  his  people,  and  offerings  for  the  Temple,  they  found  him  in  the 
Temple,  a  quiet  and  legally  purified  worshipper.  For  the  riot  which  had 
ensued  he  was  not  responsible.  It  had  been  stirred  up  by  certain  Asiatic 
Jews,  who  ought  to  have  been  present  as  witnesses,  and  whose  absence  was 
a  proof  of  the  weakness  of  the  case  against  him.  But  if  their  attendance 
could  not  be  secured,  he  called  upon  his  accusers  themselves  to  state  the 
result  of  their  trial  of  him  before  the  Sanhedrin,  and  whether  they  had  a 
single  fact  against  him,  unless  it  were  his  exclamation  as  he  stood  before 
them,  that  he  was  being  tried  about  a  question  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead. 

The  ease  had  evidently  broken  down.  St.  Paul's  statement  of  facts 
directly  contradicted  the  only  charge  brought  against  him.  The  differences 
of  doctrine  between  the  Jews  and  himself  were  not  in  any  way  to  the  point, 
since  they  affected  questions  which  had  not  been  touched  upon  at  all,  and  of 
which  the  Roman  law  could  take  no  cognisance.  It  was  no  part  of  his  duty 
to  prove  the  doctrine  of  the  Nazarenes,  or  justify  himself  for  having  embraced 
it,  since  at  that  time  it  had  not  been  declared  to  be  a  reltgio  illicita.  Of  this 
fact  Felix  was  perfectly  aware.  He  had  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  "  that 
way  "  than  the  Jews  and  their  advocate  supposed.*  He  was  not  going,  there- 
fore, to  hand  Paul  over  to  the  Sanhedrin,  which  might  be  dangerous,  and  would 
certainly  be  unjust ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  did  not  wish  to  offend  these 
important  personages.  He  therefore  postponed  the  trial — rem  ampliavU^ 
on  the  ground  of  the  absence  of  Lysias,  who  was  a  material  witness,  promising, 
however,  to  give  a  final  decision  whenever  he  came  down  to  Csasarea.  Paul 
was  remanded  to  tlie  guard-room,  but  Felix  gave  particular  instructions  to  the 
centurion'  that  his  custody  was  not  to  be  a  severe  one,  and  that  his  friends 
were  to  be  permitted  free  access  to  his  prison.  St.  Lutre  and  Aristarchus 
certainly  availed  themselves  of  this  permission,  and  doubtless  the  heavy  hours 
were  lightened  by  the  visits  of  Philip  the  Evangelist,  and  other  Christians 
of  the  little  Cnsarean  oommunity  to  whom  Paul  was  dear.* 

>  xxiv.  22,  htpifUvrtptm. 

*  Ver.  23,  r^  iicaro^<£px7~tb6  centurion  who  was  present  at  the  trial ;  not  at  all  neces- 
sarily, or  even  probably,  the  centurion  who  had  escorted  him  from  Antipatris  to  Ctesarca. 

>  It  seems  to  have  been  about  this  time  that  Felix  used  the  machinations  of  Simon 
Kagos  to  induce  Drusilla,  the  younger  sister  of  Agrippa  IL,  to  elope  from  her  husband 
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On  hifl  vetam  to  Cfcsttrea^  with  hi»  wife  Drasillft,  and  apparently  in  ord^ 
to  gratify  her  curioeity  to  aeo  and  heat  a  p«rMn  whose  strange  hi^ory  and 
maryeUooB  powars  were  so  widdy  known,  Felix  onee  more  eammoiied  Panl 
into  his  preeenoe,  and  hade  hin  diaeonrse  to  them  ahout  his  betiefs.  Bight 
nobly  did  Panl  nse  his  qf^^orinnity.  Felix  was  a  Gientile,  and  was  moreover 
his  judge,  and  it  was  no  part  of  Si  Paal's  da^  to  judge  those  that  are 
without.  Had  he  assumed  such  a  funetion,  hia  life  must  hove  become  one 
incessant  and  useless  protest.  And  yet,  with  perfect  urbanity  and  reepect 
for  the  powers  that  be,  he  spoke  of  the  faith  in  Cihrist  which  he  was  bidden 
to  explain,  in  a  way  that  enabled  him  to  touch  on  those  virtues  which  were 
most  needed  by  the  guilty  pair  who  listened  to  his  words.  The  licentious 
princess  must  hare  blushed  as  he  diseonnied  of  coa^inanQB ;  the  lapadous  and 
unjust  goyemor  as  he  spoke  of  ri^teonsnass — beth  of  them  as  ha  reasoned  ol 
the  judgment  to  come.  Whateyer  may  have  been  the  thoaghta  of  Drusilla, 
she  locked  them  up  in  her  own  bosom;  but  Fehx,  less  aconstomad  to  such 
truiha,  was  deeply  agitated  by  them.  As  hs  glanced  back  OYer  the  stained 
and  guilty  past,  he  was  afraid.  Be  had  been  a  dava,  in  tfaa  yileat  off  all 
positions,  at  the  vilest  of  all  epochs,  in  the  vilest  of  all  cities.  He  hod  oc^ 
with  his  brother  Pallas  into  the  position  of  a  courtier  at  the  moat  morally 
deg^raded  of  all  courts.  He  had  been  an  officer  of  those  auxiliaries  who  were 
the  worst  of  all  troops.  What  secrets  of  kisi  and  blood  lay  hidden  in  his 
earlier  life  we  do  not  know ;  but  ample  and  indisputable  testimony,  Jewish 
and  Pagan,  sacred  and  secular,  reveals  to  us  what  he  had  been^— how  gready, 
how  savage,  how  treacherous,  bow  unjust,  how  aieeg&d  with,  the  bUod  of 
private  murder  and  public  massacre — during  the  eight  years  which  he  had 
now  spent  in  the  government,  ficst  of  Samaria,  then  of  Paleatine.  There  were 
footsteps  bdiind  him ;  he  began  to  feel  as  though  *^  the  earth  wmi^  made  of 
glassw"  He  could  not  bear  the  novel  sensadan  of  terrorwhMi  crepi  orer  hiai, 
or  the  reproaches  of  the  blushing,  shamefared  spirit  which  began  to  mutiny 
even  in  such  a  breaat  as-  his.  He  cut  short  the  int^view.  '*  Qo,"  ha  said, 
**  for  the  present ;  I  will  take  aome  lutnre  opportunity  ta  smnmoB  yen  to  a 
hearing."  Even  his  remorse  waa  not  purely  diainterestad.  Panl  had  indeed 
acquired  c^e/r  him  some  o£  that  ascendency  whi^  eonddhatrdV  'm^  to  be  won 
by  80  lafty  a  pecsonality ;  and  Fein,  struck  by  his  hearing,  Ida  ganns,  his 

Aziz,  and  to  become  Lis  wife.  It  was  a  strange  thing,  and  one  which  must  have  reqoired 
all  the  arts  of  Simon  to  effect,  that  this  yoimff  and  Deantiful  priucegs,  who  waa  at  this 
time  obIt  twenty  years  old,  saould  hsnw  ahandoaed  att  ber  Jewidi  ptejacttflBs,  and  rislwd 
the  deadliest  abhorrenoe  of  her  race,  by  leaving  a  psince  wiio  loved  her,  and  had  even 
been  induced  to  accept  circumcision  to  gratify  her  national  scmpleo,  in  order  to  form  an 
adnlteroiia  eoaaeooon  wHh  a  oroel  and  eldeny  prefl%ate^  wbo  had  bvea  neiftfag  baiter 
than  a  slave.  Felix  w«uld  never  have  draamt  for  one  raenseat  el  mahiBg  iar  b»  «ik» 
the  immense  saorifioe  which  Aziz  had  accepted,  and  which  her  previous  lover^  the  Prinee 
of  Commagene,  had  refused.  Such,  however,  were  the  subtle  arts  of  the  Gypnan  sorcerer, 
and  such  the  Oreek-like  fascinations  of  the  seducer,  that  he  had  g^dned  his  ea^  aad  how 
thus  still  further  obliterated  the  memories  of  his  servile  osigin  by  marrying  athira  i 


Trium  rttnnarum  maritum  aut  adnlterum  **  (Suet.  Claud,  28>.     Anathet;  ol  i 
was  also  a  Drusilla^  daa^ter  of  Juba,  King  ol  Mauretanio,  an  1  gmmddaaghter  q£  Aatony 
and  Cleopatra.    The  third  is  unknown. 
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Borftl  loree»  ami  for  him  aot  niifreqiKttilly  to  ooavene  mih  him  veepo^tin^ 
his  beliefs.  Biufe  this  oppareut  interest  im  religious  subjects  waa,  in  reality, 
akin  to  thai  yeiu  o£  supemtitioxi  whidi  made  lum  the  ready  dupe  of  Bmom 
Magus*  'and  it  did  not  eKdude  a  eeiiain  hankering  after  a  brib«>  whieh  he 
2elt  sore  thai  Panl^  who  Imd  brought  oonsidsrable  soma  of  money  to  Jeim- 
salem»  could  either  pioenre  or  giro.  He  took  eaire  to  chrap  hints  wUeh  should 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  his  intentions.  Bi^  Baal  was  innoeeni,  and  neither 
wo«UL  he  adopt  any  ilHcii  method  to  secure  his  liberty,  nor  in  any  case  wonld 
he  burden  the  aHection  of  hb  ttmreris  is  oonirifaute  the  ransom  whieh  he  waa 
too  poor  is  offer.  Ha  did  not  wish  by  dnlnous  hnmaa  methods  to  interfere 
with  Qod's  plan  respecting  him,  nor  to  set  a.  qaestionable  eiau^le  to  the 
future  UbdiaHoL  Qe  thera(fioie  deeliaed  to  take  the  hints  of  Felu,  aiMi  two 
jeaiB  glided  awi^,  and  he  ww  still  in  prison. 

Temrds  the  end  of  that  time  he  must  haTO  been  startied  by  a  teoihle 
cAamour  iu  the  streets  of  Oiesarea.  Disputes,  indeed,  were  constantly  oceur- 
ring  in  %  city  composed  half  of  Jews  aad  half  of  Ghreeks,  or  Synsfia,  between 
whom  there  was  a  perpetual  fend  &r  precedence.  AH  the  splendour  of  the 
plaee-4ts  amphitheatre^  lAs  temides>  its  paJace^-wms  duo  to  the  passion  fear 
building  wbidi  ammated  the  firsi  Herod.  The  Jewish  popmlation  was  large 
nod  wealthy,  and  sinee  their  king  had  done  so  much  for  the  town,  ihoy  claimed 
ii  as  their  own.  It  wao  ^uite  tmo  that,  but  for  Heiod,  Onaareo  would  nerer 
hare  bera  heard  of  is  histDry.  Its  sole  utility  eonsistod  in  the  haffhour  which 
ho  had  eoaatmeted  for  it  at  enormous  coot  of  money  and  labtnr,  and  whidi 
wna  extremely  needed  on  that  inhospitable  coast.  Bnt  the  Gseeks  maiutainod 
tiiai  it  was  timr  town,  seeing  tiiat  it  had  been  f  onmded  by  Strata,  and  called 
Strato's  Tower  uniii  Herod  had  alioved  the  uutte  in  his  usnal  epwit  of  flattery* 
iawards  tiba  Imperial  Honao.  Towards  the  oloae  of  Paul's  imprisonmettili  tlm 
Grei^  and  Jews  same  to  an  open  gnarrel  in  the  madbi-plaea^  and  the 
Cbseeka  waro  being  wocoM  in  the  oomhat  by  their  enraged  adTeraariea^  when 
Felix  appeared  with  his  oehorts  and  ordered  the  Jewa  to  diaperaeu  As  his 
command  was  not  instantly  obeyed  by  the  yictorious  party,  Felix,  who  like  all  the 
Homans  sided  with  the  Gentile  faction,  lot  loose  his  soldiers  upon  them.  The 
soldiers  were  probably  not  Bomans,  but  provincials.^  They  were  therefore 
delighted  to  fall  on  the  Jews,  many  of  whom  were  instantly  put  to  the  sword. 
Not  content  with  this,  Felix,  whose  dislike  to  the  whole  race  only  deepened 
overy  year,  allowed  them  to  plunder  the  houses  of  the  wealthier  Jews.*  This 
crowning  act  of  injustice  could  not  pass  unnoticed.  Felix,  indeed,  as  IVcitus 
tolls  us,  had  so  long  kami  to  rely  on  the  OTrerwhelming  induonoo  of  Pallas 
oyer  Claudius,  that  he  began  to  tUnk  that  he  might  commit  any  crime  he 
Hked  witimut  being  caliod  to  ^pxestioo.    B«t  Claudins  had  nov  bean  dismissed 

>  TiMie  wen  n«  Jt/wn  aoMng  tbtm,  beoaoM  no  Jew  oookl  icnp*  m  tiM  anny  viAboui 
a  constant  necessity  of  breaking  the  rules  of  his  religion,  so  that  on  this  ground  they 
were  exempted  from  the  Ikbili^  to  eonseription. 

3  The  scenes  which  tookplaoe  on  this  oesitfiQB  were  aaalDfons  to  thoea  whjboh  hap- 
pened at  Alexandria  under  Fiaocns. 
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to  his  apotheons  by  the  poisoned  mushrooms  of  Agrippina,  and  the  inflnenee 
both  of  Pallas  and  Agrippina  was  on  the  wane.  The  Jews  laid  a  formal 
impeachment  against  Felix  for  his  condnct  at  OsBsarea,  and  he  was  recalled  to 
answer  their  complaints.  Accompanied  by  DmsiUa  and  Simon  Magos,  who 
had  jy  this  time  assnmed  the  position  of  his  domestic  sorcerer,  he  sailed  to 
Italy,  and  his  yery  last  act  was  one  of  flagrant  injustice.  He  had  already 
Abused  the  power  of  a  provincial  g^viemor  by  delaying  the  trial  of  Paul  for 
two  years.  It  was  a  defect  in  Roman  law  that,  though  it  ordered  the  imme- 
diate trial  of  a  prisoner  sent  to  a  superior  court  with  an  elogiwn,  it  laid  down 
no  rule  as  to  the  necessary  termination  of  his  trial,  and  thus  put  into  the 
hands  of  an  unjust  Prssfect  a  formidable  instrument  of  torture.  Paul  had 
now  languished  for  two  full  years  in  the  Herodian  palace,  and  Felix  had  not 
decided  his  case.  Philo  mentions  a  similar  instance  in  which  Flaeous  kept 
Lampo  for  two  years  in  prison  at  Alexandria  ^  on  a  charge  of  laeM  majetias, 
in  hopes  of  breaking  his  heart  by  a  punishment  worse  than  death.  Felix  had 
no  such  object,  for  he  seems  to  haye  felt  for  Paul  a  sincere  respect ;  but  since 
Paul  would  not  offer  a  bribe,  Felix  would  not  set  him  free,  and — more  the 
slave  of  self-interest  than  he  had  ever  been  the  slave  of  Antonia — ^he  finally 
left  him  bound  in  order  to  g^tify  the  malice  of  the  Jews  whom  he  thus 
strove,  but  quite  vainly,  to  propitiate.  He  thought  that  he  could,  perhaps, 
settle  some  awkward  items  of  their  account  against  him  by  sacrificing  to  their 
religious  hatreds  a  small  scruple  on  the  score  of  justice.  Perhaps  this  was 
the  last  drop  in  the  overflowing  cup  of  his  iniquity.  How  he  closed  his  bad 
career  we  do  not  know.  It  required  the  utmost  stretch  of  the  waning 
influence  of  his  brother  Pallas  to  save  him  from  the  punishment  which  his 
crimes  had  deserved ;  and,  although  he  was  not  put  to  death  or  banished,  ho 
had  to  disgorge  the  greater  portion  of  his  ill-gotten  wealth.  Drusilla  had  one 
son  by  her  marriage  with  him,  and  this  son,  whose  name  was  Agrippa» 
perished  in  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  nineteen  years  after  these  events.* 
Felix  himself  vanishes  henceforth  into  obscurity  and  disgrace. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

ST.   PAUL  BEFORE  AGRIPPA  II. 


"  When  I  consider  this  Apostle  as  appearing  either  before  the  witty  Athenians,  or 
before  a  Roman  Court  of  Juoioature.  in  the  presence  of  their  great  men  and  ladies,  I  see 
how  hand^mely  he  aooommodatetn  himself  to  the  apprehension  and  temper  <A  thea9 
politer  people.**— SHAmsBOBT,  CharoLcUritUctt  i  30. 

The  successor  of  Felix  was  Poroius  Festus  (A.D.  60),'  who,  though  he  too 
was  probably  of  no  higher  rank  than  that  of  a  f reedman,  was  a  far  worthier 
and  more  honourable  ruler.    His  Procuratorship  was  of  very  brief  duration, 

»  Philo  in  Flaee.  xvL  «  AD.  79.    Jos.  AntL  xx.  7,  §  2. 

s  This  famishes  one  of  the  few  oertain  pointi  de  rtptre  for  the  precise  chronology  of 
the  Acts.    He  died  the  next  year. 
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niid  he  inherited  the  goyernmont  of  a  country  in  irhich  the  wildest  anarchy 
was  triumphant,  and  internecine  quarrels  were  carried  on  in  the  bloodiest 
spirit  of  reyenge.  Had  he  been  Procurator  for  a  longer  time,  difficult  as  was 
the  task  to  hold  in  the  leash  the  furious  hatreds  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  he 
might  have  accomplished  more  memorable  results.  The  sacred  narratire  dis- 
plays him  in  a  not  nnfayourable  light,  and  he  at  any  rate  contrasts  most 
favourably  with  his  immediate  predecessor  and  successor,  in  the  fact  that  he 
tried  to  administer  real  justice,  and  did  not  stain  his  hands  with  bribes.^ 

His  first  movements  show  an  active  and  energetic  spirit.  He  arrived  in 
Palestine  about  the  month  of  August,  and  three  days  after  his  arrival  at 
CsBsarea  went  direct  to  Jerusalem.  One  of  the  first  questions  which  he  had 
to  face  was  the  mode  of  dealing  with  St.  Paul.  Two  years  of  deferred  hope, 
and  obstructed  purposes,  and  dreary  imprisonment  had  not  quenched  the 
deadly  antipathy  of  the  Jews  to  the  man  whose  free  offer  of  the  Gospel  to 
the  Gentiles  seemed  to  them  one  of  the  most  fatal  omens  of  their  impending 
ruin.  The  terrible  fight  in  the  market-place  between  Jews  and  Syrian 
Greeks,  which  had  caused  the  disgrace  of  Felix,  had  left  behind  it  an  un- 
appcased  exasperation,  and  the  Jews  of  GsBsarea  were  unanimous  '  in  demand- 
ing the  immediate  punishment  of  Paul.  When  Festus  reached  Jerusalem 
the  same  cry  *  met  him,  and  the  death  of  Paul  was  demanded,  not  only  by 
the  mob,  but  by  deputations  of  all  the  chief  personages  in  Jerusalem,  headed 
by  Ishmael  Ben  Phabi,  the  new  High  Priest.*  We  have  seen  already  that 
the  Jews,  with  great  insight  into  human  nature,  eagerly  seized  the  first  op- 
portunity of  playing  upon  the  inexperience  of  a  newly-arrived  official,  and 
moulding,  him  if  possible,  while  he  was  likely  to  be  most  plastic  in  his 
desire  to  create  a  favourable  impression.  But  Festus  was  not  one  of  the  base 
and  feeble  Procurators  who  would  commit  a  crime  to  win  popularity.  The 
Palestinian  Jews  soon  found  that  they  had  to  do  with  one  who  more  resem- 
bled a  Qallio  than  a  Felix.  The  people  and  their  priests  begged  him  as  an 
initial  favour  not  to  exempt  PauVs  case  from  their  cognisance,  but  to  bring 
him  to  Jerusalem,  that  he  might  once  more  be  tried  by  the  Sanhedrin,  when 
they  would  take  care  that  he  should  cause  no  second  fiasco  by  turning  their 
theologic  jealousies  against  each  other.  Indeed,  these  sacerdotalists,  who 
thought  far  less  of  murder  than  of  a  ceremonial  pollution,*  had  taken  care 
that  if  Festus  once  g^nted  their  petition,  their  hired  assassins  should  get  rid 
of  Paul  on  the  road  "or  ever  he  came  near."  Festus  saw  through  them 
sufficiently  to  thwart  their  design  under  the  guise  of  a  courteous  offer  that, 
as  Paul  was  now  at  Osesarea,  he  would  return  thither  almost  immediately, 
and  give  a  full  and  fair  audience  to  their  complaints.  On  their  continued 
insistence  Festus  gave  them  the  haughty  and  genuinely  Roman  reply  that, 

1  Jo..  Antt,  XX.  8,  §9;  9.  §1;  B,  J.  iL  14,  §  L 

'  Acta  XXT.  24,  avav  r&  vA^iot  TMy  *I«v3«£Mr    .     .     .    MiSt.  ^  Id,,  hnfkmvm* 

*  He  hnd  been  appointed  by  Agripp*  n.,  A.D.  59. 

*  See  S<)«a.f.  47,2;  To^/ito  iStXo,  o.  14 ;  /omo,  f.  23, 1 ;  Jo§,  B.  J.  pauinu    (Grfitz, 
Ui.  321,  ieqq.)   • 
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wbaieTer  their  Oriental  notions  of  jnstioe  miglit  bo,  it  was  not  the  enstom  of 
the  TUmaiMi  to  grant  an^rperaon'a  life  to  his  accusers  hj  waj  ol  doing  a  favGor, 
but  to  place  the  aecnsed  and  iha  aocosers  face  to  face,  and  to  giye  the  aoeuaed 

:  Ik  full  opportunity  for  self-defence.  The  High  Priest  and  his  fdtor-conspi- 
raioi%  fincUng  that  they  could  not  play  either  on  the  timidity  of  FestDfl  or  his 
oomplaisanoe,  had  to  eontent  tbemselvea  once  more  with  organising  a  powerful 
deputation  to  carry  out  the  accusation.  Sight  or  ten  days  afterwards  Festns 
returned  to  the  palace  at  Csesarea,  and  tiie  yery  next  day  took  his  seat  on  the 

^tribunal  to  hear  the  case.  The  Jews  had  not  again  hired  a  practised  hamster 
to  hrip  them,  uid  the  trial  degenerated  into  a  scene  of  paanonate  clamour,  in 
whidi  St.  Fanl  simply  met  ike  many  accusations  against  him  by  calm  denials. 
The  Jews,  tumnltuously  surrounding  the  tribunal,  reiterated  their  accusa- 
tions of  heresy,  sacrikge,  and  tgeaion ;  but  as  not  a  single  witness  was  f  orth- 
eening;Paal  had  no  need  to  do  more  than  to  recount  the  facta.  This  time  the 
Jews  seem  to  hxre  defined  ^  old  Tagns  chaige  that  Panl  was  a  stzrrer-up  of 
sedition  througheut  the  Diaspora^  by  trying  to  frighten  Festus,  aa  they  had 
frightened  Pilaie,  with  the  name  c^  Gsesar ;  ^  bui  Pestus  had  too  tiborough  a 
knewiedge  at  the  Boman  law  not  to  see^  through  aU  this  mxukj  storm  of  rsge, 
the  two  plain  faofaq,  thai  he  was  trying  a  false  issue,  since  th&  inquky  zeally 
turned  on  matters  which  affected  the  arcana  of  Jewish  theology ;  and  that 
erm  il  thwe  was  a  grain  <^  ixuih  in  the  Jewish  aceoeatiana*  Paul  had  not 
been  guilty  of  anything  approaching-  to  a  capital  crimen  Wishing  to  put  an 
end  to  the  scenft--lor  nothing  was  more  odious  to  tiie  dignity  of  a  well-trained 
Boman  than  the  scowling  facea,  and  gleaming  eyes,  and  scrflaming  interpel- 
lations of  despised  Orientals — ^Festus  asked  Panl  whether  he  was  willing  to 
go  up  to  Jemaalem,  and  be  tried  before  the  Sanhedrin  under  his  protection.^ 

'  This  was  praetieally  a  proposal  to  transfer  tiie  question  back  from  the  Hn^*^n 
ta  the  Jew^  jurisdiction.    But  Paul  knew  yery  well  that  he  had  far  more 

•  chance  •of  justice  at  the  hands  of  the  Bomans  than  at  the  hands  ot  Jews, 
whose  crimes  were  now  dragging  Jerusalem  to  her  destrucUon.  Jewish 
tribunals  had  invariably  and  oren  savagely  condemned  him ;  Gentile  Mbnnals 
— Gallio,  the  Politamhs,  the  Asiarchs,  Lytias,  Felix,  Festus,  eyen  the 
**  Prsetons,"  at  Philii^  and  at  last  eyen  the  monster  Nero-ndways  saw  and 
proclaimed  his  innocence.  But  he  was  sick  of  these  delays ;  dck  of  the  fierce 
reiteration  of  calumnies  which  he  had  ten  times  refuted;  sick  of  being  made 
the  bone  of  contention  for  mutual  hatreds ;  sick  of  the  arbitrary  caprice  of 
proyindal  goyemors.  Terrible  as  the  black  dungeon  of  Machsrus  to  the  free 
soul  of  the  Baptist,  must  have  been  the  dreary  barracks  of  GsBsarea  to  the* 
ardent  seal  of  PauL  How  he  must  haye  hated  that  palace,  dripping  with  the 
blood  of  murdered  Herods,  and  haunted  by  the  worst  memories  of  their 
crimes!    How  tired  he  must  haye  been  of  the  idleness  and  the  ribaldries  of 

1  Acta  XXV.  8. 

3  This  must  be  the  meaning  of  iw*  ifjLov,  xxv.  9.    There  conld  be  no  coooeirable  object 

'  in  taking  Pa\il  to  Jerusalem,  unless  it  wort  to  hare  him  omoe  more  tried  by  the  Sanhedrin  ; 

but  of  course  Festus  oould  not  preside  at  a  meeting  of  tii*  Sanhedrin.  though  he  might 

•  be  present  (somewhat  as  Lysias  was),  and  see  that  the  aocused  received  fair  treatment. 
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proTiacMJ.  sDldien^  and  ih»  tiiinii]iiio«»  nMses  of  oollkion  be^aen  Jews  and 
GestilM  wliieli  ymn  emtsitmHj  TeeomniWng  in  iho6e>  ill-maniged  streets  I 
Doubtless  his.  imprisonment  had  been  a  period  of  deep  inward  cala.  and 
growth.  'B»  knw  that  has  eoarae  was  net  yeir  orer.  He  was aiwaiting  thefnl- 
filneni  of  GM^s  will.  Ha  saw  thai  he  had  natkin^  moie  to  ho^  for  from 
Hi|^  Priaats  or  Praenraiecsk  and  saiaed  hia  opp<Hrtamty.  As  aBooMneitiaen 
lie  had  on*  speoU  prhrilege — that  right  of  appeal  to  Csesar,  which  was  still 
lelt  aa  ikm  itfjuhki'  tro|pby  oi  pepalar  triani|»h  in  the  straggles  of  eentories. 
He  had  only  t9  proaooaae  the  ose  woril  J^^pwlU,  tad  every  enemy  woald^  lor 
8  tinae,  be  defeaited»  who  was  now  thirsting  &r  hia  Uood^  He  d^nnined  to 
eiBgcise  his  privilege.  The  IVocnrstor  was  b«t  a  shades  of  the  Casar.  His 
effar  sonadad  plsnaiblff  lair^  but  periups  FSanl  saw  throngh  ii  "  I  am  stand- 
ing/' he  and,  <'alrOeBsar's  tribmaL  There,  and  aot  befora  the  Saiiha^hin,  I 
oo^i  to  b»  j«40*<^  Bvem  yoa^  O  FeaAaat  knear  fall  well  that  i  navBr 
in  any  respaci  wronged  iifca  Jews.  If  I  ana  an.  offender,  and  have-  eoaodtted 
any  espital  crim^  it  ia  net  against  theai,  but  against  tha  Bmyke;  aad  if 
I  am  loond  gmlty,  I  do  not  relosa  t«  diet  Bat  if  aU  the  aoeosatioiia  which 
theaa  bnag  agMnst  ma  are  nothing,  n#  oaa  ean  aaorifiae  ma  ta  tkHa  aa  n 
favour."    And  then  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  Caeaareaa  appello ! " 

The  appeal  waa  a  sarpriae ;  even  Feaias^  who  meamt  well  and  Idndly, 
tiMQgk  perhaps  wMi  a  toueh  of  natsral  oamphttsanaa  towards  has  new  sab* 
jectsv  was  a  little  offonded  by  it  It  was  not  agreeable  to  have  his  jnrisdifltioB 
snpeioedod  by  an  **  appeal"  to  a  s^perioron  the  vary  first  oeeaskn  that  ha  took 
hia  saa^  on  ^  tribnnaL  Find  had  not  yai  had  time  to  leacn  hia  chacaaier. 
He  nright  daabtless  hare  trusted  him  moaa,.  if  he  had  knawn  himr  batter;  but 
maltera  had  falfen  into  a  hapeless  imbrogMo,  and  pariiaps  Paid  had  some  in^ 
vnurd  intibnation  that  tfaia^  at  last,  was  €b^&  appointod  way  ia  which  ha  waa 
io  visit  Italy,  and  ta  bear  witaesa  at  Borne. 

The  appeal  at  once  put  an  end  to  all  the  proceedings  ol  the  oonri.  Pestua 
held  a  very  brief  oonsoltation  with  Ins  eanatfiom*— or  oounoil  of  his  assessors 
•—as  to  whether  the  appeal  was  legally  admianbla  or  not,  The  eaaa  waa  too 
<clear  to  admit  of  much  doubt  under  this  head,  and,  alter  a  moment's  dehiy, 
Festus  exohumed,  in  words  whioh,  howeviNr  bmsqnely  spoken,  maot  have 
thrilled  the  heart  of  more  than  one  petaan  in  Ihai  assembly,  and  most  of  all 
the  heart  of  the  Apostle  himself,  "  Oaoaarem  appeUastt ;  ad  Gaeaaram  ibb." 
Ferlmpe  Festua  avenged  bss  momentarily  woanded  vanity  by  the  thought^ 
^  Yon  little  kns^r  what  an  appeal  to  G»sar  awana  I " 

Of  course  some  days  must  elapse  before  an  opportunity  would  occur  to 
aend  Paul  from  Csesarea  to  Italy.  A  ship  had  to  be  provided,  and  other 
prisoners  had  to  be  tried  whom  it  might  be  neeeseary  to  remand  to  the 
ihnperor's  decision.  The  delay  was  a  providnitial  one.  It  furnished  Paul 
with  a  happy  opportnniiy  of  proclaiming  the  truths  and  tiie  arguments  of 
Christianity  in  the  presence  of  all  the  Jewish  and  G^tile  ntagnataa  ol  the 

1  By  the  Lex  Julia  De  AppeUatUme.    Of.  Flin.  Epp,  x.  97. 
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eapital  and  of  the  last  scions  of  that  Idnmean  house  of  brilliant  adTentorers 
who  had  allied  themselyes  with  the  Asmonsean  princes,  and  worn  the  title  of 
Jewish  kings. 

For  only  a  day  or  two  had  elapsed  after  the  appeal,  when  Agrippa  II..  the 
last  of  the  Herods,  and  his  sister  Berenice  came  down  to  Oeasarea  to  pay  their 
respects  to  the  new  Procurator.  It  was  a  eompHment  which  they  could  nerer 
safely  omit,  and  we  find  that  they  paid  similar  yisits  to  each  Procurator  in 
succession.  The  regal  power  of  Agrippa,  such  as  it  was,  depended  on  no 
popular  support,  but  simply  and  solely  on  the  will  of  the  Emperor.  As  a 
breath  had  made  him  first  king  of  Chalcis  (A.D.  48),  then  of  the  tetrarchy  of 
Philip  (A.D.  52),  and  finally  of  yarious  other  cities  (A.D.  55),  so  on  any  day 
a  breath  might  unmake  him.  He  was  not,  like  his  father,  "  the  king  c^  the 
Jews,"  and  therefore  St.  Luke,  with  his  usual  accural^'  in  these  details,  only 
calls  him  "  the  kmg ; "  but  as  he  had  succeeded  his  uncle  Herod  of  Ohalds  in 
the  g^uardianship  of  the  Temple,  with  its  sacred  robes,  and  the  right  of  nomi- 
nations to  the  ^gh-priesthood,  he  practically  became  a  mere  gilded  instrument 
to  keep  order  for  the  Romans,  and  it  was  essential  for  him  to  remain  on  good 
terms  with  them.^  They  in  their  turn  found  it  desirable  to  flatter  the  harm- 
less vanities  of  a  phant<mi  royalty. 

During  the  visit  of  Ag^ppa  and  Berenice  to  Festus,  he  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  referring  to  the  perplexing  case  of  the  i»isoner  PlauL  He  told 
Agrippa  of  the  fury  which  seemed  to  inspire  the  whole  Jewish  people  at  the 
mention  of  his  name,  and  of  the  futile  results  of  the  trial  just  concluded. 
However  mudi  the  Jews  might  try  to  misrepresent  the  real  questions  at  issue, 
it  was  dear  that  they  turned  on  Mosaic  technicalities,'  and  "  on  one  Jesus  who 
was  dead,  whom  Paul  alleged  to  be  alive  "  ' — ^matters  about  which  Festus  had 
no  jurisdiction,  and  could  not  be  supposed  to  know  anything.  The  prisoner, 
however,  had  refused  to  be  tried  again  by  the  Sanhedrin,  and  had  appealed  to 
the  decision  of  the  Augustus. 

"I  should  have  liked  myself  also  to  hear  this  person,"  said  Agrippa.^ 
Festus  eagerly  closed  with  the  wish,  and  fixed  the  next  day  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  king's  fancy. 

It  was  not,  as  is  commonly  represented,  a  new  trial.  That  would  have 
been,  on  all  grounds,  impossible.  Agrippa  was  without  judicial  functions, 
and  the  autiiority  of  the  Procurator  had  been  cut  short  by  the  appeal  It  was 
more  of  the  nature  of  a  private  or  drawing-room  audience — a  sort  of'  show 
occasion  designed  for  the  amusement  of  these  princely  guests,  and  the  idle 

1  The  Bonmns  would  hftve  reiented  any  neglect  towardfl  their  representative,  m  much 
ms  we  should  resent  the  conduct  of  Scindiah  or  Holkar  if  they  entered  the  district  of  one 
of  our  Indian  Residents  without  paying  their  respects. 

>  XXV.  19.  The  use  of  the  phrase^  vcpl  1%  liias  StmiojiiMtnat,  <*  about  their  own  rehgioos 
matters  "  (cf .  xvii.  22),  shows  sufficiently  that  among  Gentiles  A^^ppa  was  accustomed 
to  speak  01  his  religion  quite  in  the  tone  of  a  man  of  the  world. 

*  St.  Luke  and  the  early  Christians  were  far  too  much  in  earnest  in  their  belief  to> 
make  them  shrink  in  the  least  from  recording  the  scorn  with  which  it  was  spoken  of. 

'*  xxT.  22,  '^fiovXofiiiv  Koi  avrbc ;  of.  QaL  It.  20.  It  might|  however,  mean,  "  I,  too^ 
was  feeling  a  personal  desure." 
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aristocracy  of  Cffisarea^  both  Jewish  and  Grille.  Festus  ordered  the 
auditorium  to  be  prepared  for  the  occasion,  and  invited  all  the  chief  officers 
of  the  army,  and  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  town.  The  Herods  were 
fond  of  show,  and  Festns  gratified  their  humour  by  a  grand  processional 
display.  He  would  doubUess  appear  in  his  scarlet  paludament,  with  his  full 
attendance  of  lictors  and  body-g^uard,  who  would  stand  at  arms  behind  the 
gilded  chairs  which  were  placed  for  himself  and  his  distinguished  Tisitors. 
We  are  expressly  told  that  Agrippa  and  Berenice  went  in  state  to  the 
Prsstorium,  she,  doubtless,  blazing  with  all  her  jewels,  and  he  in  his  purple 
robes,  and  both  with  the  golden  circlets  of  royalty  around  their  foreheads,  and 
attended  by  a  suite  of  followers  in  the  most  gorgeous  apparel  of  Eastern 
pomp.  It  was  a  compliment  to  the  new  governor  to  visit  him  with  as  much 
splendour  as  possible,  and  both  he  and  his  guests  were  not  sorry  to  furnish  a 
spectacle  which  would  at  once  illustrate  their  importance  and  their  mutual 
cordiality.  Did  Agrippa  think  of  his  great-grandfather  Herod,  and  the 
massacre  of  the  innocents  P  of  his  great-undo  Antipas,  and  the  murder  of 
John  the  Baptist  P  of  his  father  Agrippa  L,  and  the  execution  of  James  the 
Elder  P  Did  he  recall  the  fact  that  they  had  each  died  or  been  disgraced, 
soon  after,  or  in  direct  consequence  of,  those  inflictions  of  martyrdom  P  Did 
he  realise  how  closely,  but  unwittingly,  the  faith  in  that  "  one  Jesus "  had 
been  linked  with  the  destinies  of  his  house  P  Did  the  pomp  of  to-day  remind 
him  of  the  pomp  sixteen  years  earlier,  when  his  much  more  powerful  father 
had  stood  in  the  theatre,  with  the  sunlight  blazing  on  the  tissued  silver  of  his 
robe,  and  the  people  shouting  that  he  was  a  god  P  ^  Did  none  of  the  dark 
memories  of  the  place  overshadow  him  as  he  entered  that  former  palace  of  his 
Tace  P  It  is  very  unlikely.  Extreme  vanity,  gratified  self-importance,  far 
more  probably  absorbed  the  mind  of  this  titular  king,  as,  in  all  the  pomp  of 
phantom  sovereignty,  he  swept  along  the  large  open  hall,  seated  himself  with 
his  beautiful  sister  by  the  Procurator's  side,  and  glanced  with  cold  curiosity 
on  the  poor,  worn,  shadded  prisoner— pale  with  sickness  and  long  imprison- 
ment— ^who  was  led  in  at  his  command. 

Festus  opened  the  proceedings  in  a  short,  complimentary  speech,  in  which 
he  found  an  excuse  for  the  gathering,  by  saying  that  on  the  one  hand  the  Jews 
were  extremely  infuriated  against  this  man,  and  that  on  the  other  he  was 
entirely  innocent,  so  far  as  he  could  see,  of  any  capital  crime.  Since,  however, 
he  was  a  Roman  citizen,  and  had  appealed  to  Gaosar,  it  was  necessary  to  send 
to  "the  Lord"^  some  minute  of  the  case,  by  way  of  elogium,  and  he  was 
completely  perplexed  as  to  what  he  ought  to  say.  He  was,  therefore,  glad  of 
the  opportunity  to  bring  the  prisoner  before  this  distingfuished  assembly,  that 
ihey,  and  especially  King  Agrippa,  might  hear  what  he  had  to  say  for  himself, 
and  so,  by  forming  some  sort  of  preliminary  judgment,  relieve  Festus  from 
the  ridiculous  position  of  sending  a  prisoner  without  being  able  to  state  any 
definite  crime  with  which  he  had  been  charged. 

1  AD.  44.    It  WM  now  AD.  60.  >  zxv.  26. 
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As  no  ttccnsers  were  pieeent,  Mid  tfaie  iiras  vet  ui  mmy  nepect  a  jndkial 
assembly,  Agrippa,  as  tiie  peraon  for  wiiom  the  while  maumj  urns  got  up*  toU 
Paul  that  he  was  allowed  to  speak  abevt  faimsoif .  Sad  ilie  Apostle  boea  of 
a  morose  ^sposiliion  he  might  h&ve  despised  the  iiolkwcss  if  iliese  nook 
proceedings,  fiad  he  been  aotvated  I7  asy  nottvos  lower  tiiaa  the  hq^ieat, 
he  might  haye  seised  ^e  opportnmty  4o  'flatter  hiauetf  into  favwir  in  the 
absence  of  his  enemies.  But  the  preAominasit  faatoie  im  his,  as  in  the  vmj 
greatest  tdiaraeters,  was  a  ^ontiBaal  seneBBnass  and  caaraastDMS,  aad  hia  aakf 
desire  was  to  plead  not  his  own  caaee,  bvt  ^hflt  af  his  liMAer.  Pestaa,  witii 
the  Roman  adulatien,  which  in  tiid; age «vtiMLcnraiihfi«ppitf tool lalMMlniiMH^ 
had  nsed  that  title  fii  "the  Lord/'  whioh  ike  later  fsyeiois  Miaed  with 
avidity,  but  which  i^-earfieat  and  ablest  of  4kem  had  eastenipkionidy  refused.^ 
Bat  Fanl  was  neitiier  imposed  vpon  by^ese«ekeaaliitleB«f  refeceaee,aer 
daunted  by  these  pompens  .mam^MB  of  ffsfleoted  pawec 

T^mre  is  not  a  word  of  his  address  iwhich  does  not  prvre  how  owipletely 
he  was  «t  his  ease,  no  eoarlet  sagvm  of  ihe  'Pmtmsa^ar^  the  fbsoea  of  the 
lictors,  the  swords  of  ike  legionaries,  tiie  gleaming  aomar  af  the  CMliaanrhs, 
did  not  for  one  moment  dannt  him, — tli^  weee  a  teisar^  not  to  good  weck^ 
but  to  ihe  eril ;  and  he  felt  that  his  waa^a  aerfiod  fihiah  was  alcove  all  awi^. 

Stretching  out  his  hand  in  ihe  manner  f— nttw  to  the  aaatoFB  whom  he  had 
often  heard  inTarsnsor  in  Antiodi,^  he  liegan  by  ihe  ainoaie  remaik  thai 
he  was  particniarly  happy  to  make  his  delBnea  hefbee  King  Agriygpa,  not — 
which  woaM  ha^e  be^  €alae— for  any  fecial  warlii^  liia»  hot  beeaase  the 
prince  had  reeeired  from  his  father  whose  aasiaty  4o  oenlaiHi  to  the  Law; 
both  written  and  oral,  was  well  known— ^m  oiahoBate  training  jn  all  wattsra 
of  Jewish  re%ion  and  casuistry,  w4iieh  oaald  not  fail  to  interest  liim  in  a 
question  of  which  he  was  so  competent  to  jodge.  Ho  begged,  thavetoa,  for 
a  patient  audience,  and  narrated  ^nee  more  tiwIamSiar  stoty  of  his  4 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  rigid  and  bigoted  I^arisee  to  a  bdief  that  the  j 
sianic  hopes  of  his  nation  bad  now  l)een  aotvaOy  fnliUed  in  that  Jeans  a£ 
Nazareth,  whose  followers  he  had  at  first  f nrionsly  persecnted,  bat  wAio  hmi, 
won  Mm,  by  a  personal  revelation  of  His  glory,  to  i^ie  knowledge  tfani  H»  had 
risen  from  the  dead.  Why  shonld  that  Mief  appear  hieredtble  ie  has  kearemP 
It  once  had  been  so  to  himself ;  but  how  eonld  ^e  renst  the  eye^witnaoa  of  % 
noonday  vision  P  and  how  could  he  disobey  the  hewrrady  vwoe  whieh  eent 
him  f or3i  to  open  the  eyes  both  of  Jews  saA  Oeniilee,  -^lat  they  might  tuxA 
from  darkness  to  light,  and  the  power  of  Batan  unto  G«d,  that,  by  liltii  in 
Jesus,  iSiQj  might  receive  remission  of  sins  and  a  lot  ■among  tihe  awiotified  ? 
He  had  not  been  disobedient  to  it.  In  Bamaacus,  in  Jerusalem,  thronghuUt 
all  Judsea,  and  subsequently  among  the  <3«ntilea,  lie  had  been  a  pveaeher  of 
repentance  and  conversion  tewmrds  God,  and  a  Iffe  -eoasietont  tfaerawilh. 
This  was  why  the  Jews  had  seized  him  in  the  Temple  and  ^riad  to  tear  hia 

1  Suet.  OcL  59 ;  Tiber,  27 ;  JDomit,  13. 

3  Plut.  Caet.,  p.  729;  AppuL  Metam,  iL,  "porrigit  dextram  et  ad  instar  oratonim 
conform  at  artiomum.'' 
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to  piooes;  1)iit  in  tMs  and  erory  danger  God  had  h^ped  Um,  and  ibe  teetimonj 
wliich  he  bore  to  small  and  greai  was  no  blasphemy,  no  apostasy,  bat  simpler 
a  truth  in  direct  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets,, 
that  the  Mesdah  shonld  be  Hable  to  suffering,  and  that  from  His  resurrection 
from  the  dead  a  light  should  d^wn  to  lighten  both  the  Gkntiles  and  His 
people. 

Paul  was  now  laimched  on  the  full  tide  of  iiiat  sacred  and  impassioned 
oratory  which  was  so  powerful  an  agent  in  his  mission  work.  He  was  defiyer- 
ing  to  kings  and  governors  and  chief  captains  that  testimony  whidi  was  the 
Tory  object  of  his  Bfe.  Whether  on  other  topics  his  speech  was  as  oon- 
temptible  as  his  enemies  chose  to  represent,  we  cannot  «ay ;  but  on  this  topic, 
at  any  rate,  he  spo&e  with  the  'force  of  long  familiarity,  and  the  fire  of  inteaae 
conviction.  He  would  probably  have  proceeded  to  devel<^  ^e  great  the«s 
which  he  had  just  sketdied  in  outline — but  at  this  point  he  was  stopped  riiod;. 
These  6kcts  and  Tovelations  were  new  to  Festus.  Though  sufficiently  familiar 
with  true  culture  to  recognise  it  even  ihrengh  these  Oriental  sonoundingi^ 
ho  could  only  listen  open-mouthed  to  this  imposmeaed  tale  of  visons,  and 
rovelationSi  and  ancient  prophecies,  and  d!  a  Jewu^  Prophet  idio  had  been 
crucified,  and  yet  had  nsen  from  tite  dead  and  was  Diviim,  and  who  could 
f  oigive  sins  and  lighten  the  daifaiem  of  Jews  as  well  as  of  G^tiles.  He 
had  been  getting  more  and  more  astonished,  and  the  Uet  remark  was  too 
much  for  him.  He  suddenly  burst  out  with  the  load  and  excited  interruption, 
•Ton  are  mad,  Paul;*  those  many  writings  are  turning  your  biain."  Hia 
startling  ejacnlatton  dtedced  the  majesiic  stream  of  f^  Apostle's  eloqumee, 
but  did  not  otherwise  ruffle  his  ezquisite  oonitesy.  ''I  am  not  mad,"  hb 
exdaimed  with  calm  modesty,  giving  to  Festus  his  recognieed  title  of  ''your 
Excellency ;  •*  **  but  I  am  uttering  words  of  reality  and  sobemess.''  But  Festna 
was  not  the  person  whom  he  was  mainly  ad^eesing,  nor  w«re  tiieae  the 
reasonings  wMch  he  would  be  likely  to  nnderstand.  It  was  different  with 
Agrippa.  He  had  read  Moses  and  the  Pro^iets,  and  had  heaid,  from  nmlti- 
tudes  of  witnesses,  some  at  least  of  the  facts  to  which  Paul  raf ened.  To  him» 
therefore,  the  Apostle  appealed  in  proof  <^  his  perfect  sanity.  "'Q3»  king," 
he  said,  "knows  about  these  tilings,  to  whom  it  is  oven  with  oonfidenee  that 
I  am  addressing  my  remarks.  I  am  sure  that  he  is  by  no  means  imaware  of 
any  of  these  <nrcumstances,  for  idl  that  I  say  has  not  been  dene  in  a  oomer.'' 
And  then,  wishing  to  resume  the  thread  of  his  argument  at  the  point  where 
ij/bad  becoi  broken,  4tfid  where  it  would  be  most  atriking  to  •  Jew,  he  asked— 

''King  Agripg%  dost  thou  believe  the  Pro^wtsP  I  Iraow  that  tfaon 
believest" 

Hut  Agrippa  did  not  choose  to  be  entrapped  into  a  diacassion,  still  less 
into  an  assent  'NiA  old  in  years,  but  accustomed  from  his  boyhood  to  an 
atmesphwe  ef  eyndsa  and  unbelief,  he  ooukL  only  anile  with  the  good- 
natored  ooi^empt  of  a  man  of  the  world  at  the  enthusiastic  earnestness  which 

1  Wiwlv.  4;'2Cor.v.ia  Thereigviiambteihy«lmihiF«rtfn^liit8ipeliation  whi^ 
makei  it  toimd  like  a  quotation. 
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could  even  for  a  moment  fancy  that  he  would  be  converted  to  the  heresy  of 
the  Nazarenee  with  their  orucL&ed  Messiah!  Yet  he  did  not  wish  to  ho 
nnconrteons.  It  was  impossible  not  to  admire  the  burning  zeal  which  neither 
stripes  nor  prisons  oould  quench — ^the  clear-sighted  faith  which  not  even  such 
a  surrounding  could  for  a  moment  dim. 

''  You  are  trying  to  persuade  me  ofEhand  to  be  '  a  Chiistian ! '  *'  ^  he  said* 
with  a  half -suppressed  smile ;  and  this  finished  specimen  of  courtly  etUrapelia 
was  his  bantering  answer  to  St.  Paul's  appeal  Doubtless  his  polished  remark 
on  this  compendious  style  of  making  converts  sounded  very  witty  to  that 
distinguished  company,  and  they  would  with  difficulty  suppress  their  laughter 
at  the  notion  that  Agrippa,  f ayourite  of  Claudius,  friend  of  Nero,  King  of 
Ohalcis,  Ituraea,  Trachonitis,  nominator  of  the  High  Priest,  and  supreme 
guardian  of  the  Temple  treasures,  should  succumb  to  the  potency  of  this 
"  short  method  with  a  Jew."  That  a  Paul  should  make  the  king  a  Christian  (!) 
would  sound  too  ludicrous.  But  the  laugh  would  be  instantly  suppressed  in 
pity  and  admiration  of  the  poor  but  noble  prisoner,  as  with  perfect  dignity 
he  took  advantage  of  Agrippa*s  ambiguous  expression,  and  said,  with  all  the 
fervent  sincerity  of  a  loving  heart,  '*!  could  pray  to  God  that  whether  'm 
little '  or  '  in  much,' '  not  thou  only,  but  even  all  who  are  listening  to  me 
to-day  might  become  even  such  as  I  am— except,"  he  added,  as  he  raised  his 
fettered  hand — ''except  these  bonds."  They  saw  that  this  was  indeed  no 
common  prisoner ;  one  who  oould  argue  as  he  had  argued,  and  speak  as  he 
had  spoken;  one  who  was  so  filled  with  the  exaltation  of  an  inspiring  idea,  so 
enriched  with  the  happiness  of  a  firm  faith  and  a  peaceful  oonsdenoe,  that 
he  could  teU  them  how  he  prayed  that  they  all — all  these  princely  and  dis- 
tinguished people— could  be  even  such  as  he — and  who  yet  in  the  spirit  of 
entire  forgiveness  desired  that  the  sharing  in  his  faith  might  involve  no  share 
in  his  sorrows  or  misfortunes — must  be  such  a  one  as  they  never  yet  had  seen 
or  known,  either  in  the  worlds  of  Jewry  or  of  heathendom.  But  it  was  useless 
to  prolong  the  scene.  Curiosity  was  now  sufficiently  gratified,  and  it  had 
become  clearer  than  ever  that  though  they  might  regard  Paul  the  prisoner 
as  an  amiable  enthusiast  or  an  inspired  fanatic,  he  was  in  no  sense  a  legal 
criminaL  The  king,  by  rising  from  his  seat,  gave  the  signal  for  breaking  up 
the  meeting;  Berenice  and  Festus,  and  their  respective  retinues,  rose  up  at 
the  same  time,  and  as  the  distingoished  assembly  dispersed  they  were  heard 

1  hltkCy^  "ia  brief/*  "in  few  words^Cof.  notfypo^ra fo &x^ Eph.  iii.  8),  **tau*  <r«» 
coup.**  It  cannot  mean  i"  almost,"  which  would  be  wda  Duyov,  or  hxCyov  UZ.  On  the 
cofuUtu  involved  in  the  present  wtiBtit,  see  my  Brief  Oretk  SyrUcix,  §  1^  But  it  is  verr 
doubtful  whether  we  have  got  Agrippa's  real  remark.  A  reaos  nttfjr  (Lachm.),  and 
perhaps  ««<•«(«  may  have  come  frmn  an  original  wiBtt,  "you  ar€ periVMding yowrtdf^ 
(cf.  ob  fniBofiai,  ver.  26);  for  instead  of  ycW^Au,  the  reading  of  m.  A,  B  is  wtHnomi,  which, 
with  mUkit  is  unintelligible.  From  the  oonfasion  of  readings  we  might  almost  oon- 
jeoture  that  Agrippa  ironically  said,  ^m  xf^^uwhi^  iroti((rct« — ''youll  soon  be  making  me-~a 
CfhritHan/" 

*  St.  Chrysostom  thinks  that  St.  Paul  mistook  Agrippa*s  meaning,  and,  from  ignor- 
ance of  colloquial  Greek  (7),  supposed  him  to  mean  "  almost."  But  Eph.  iii.  3  is  ononglk 
to  disprove  this. 
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remarking  on  all  sides  that  Paul  was  nndeserring  of  death,  or  eren  of  imprison- 
ment. He  had  made,  in  fact,  a  deeply  farourable  impression.  A^ppa's 
deeinon  was  given  entirely  for  his  aoqnittal.  ''This  person,"  he  said  to 
Festns,  ''might  have  been  permanently  set  at  liberty,  if  he  had  not  appealed 
to  CsBsar."  Agrippa  was  far  too  little  of  a  Pharisee,  and  far  too  mnch  of  a 
man  of  the  world,  not  to  see  that  mere  freedom  of  thought  conld  not  be,  and 
onght  not  to  be,  suppressed  by  external  violence.  The  proceedings  of  that 
day  probably  saved  St.  Paul's  life  full  two  years  afterwards.  Festns,  since 
his  own  opinion,  on  grounds  of  Roman  justice,  were  so  entirely  confirmed 
from  the  Jewish  point  of  view  by  the  Protector  of  the  Temple,  could  hardly 
fail  to  send  to  Nero  an  elo^m  which  freely  exonerated  the  prisoner  from 
every  legal  charge ;  and  even  if  Jewish  intrigues  were  put  in  play  against 
him,  Nero  could  not  condemn  to  death  a  man  whom  Felix,  and  Lysias,  and 
Festos,  and  Agrippa,  and  even  the  Jewish  Sanhedrin,  in  the  only  trial  of  the 
case  which  they  had  held,  had  united  in  pronouncing  innocent  of  any  capital 
crime. 


CHAPTER  XUn. 

tRB    TOTAQB    AND    SHIPWBBCK. 

**  Non  vultuB  instantis  tyranni 
Mente  quatit  solida,  neo  Auster 
Dux  inquieti  turbidus  Adriae." — ^Hoa.  Oil.  ffi.  8,  5. 
"  The  flattering  wind  that  laU  with  promised  aid 
From  Oandia*s  bay  the  unwillinf^  ship  betrayed, 
No  longer  fawns,  beneath  the  fair  disguiae, 
But  like  a  ruffian  on  his  quarry  flies.'* 

Falconxb,  Shipwnek,  canto  iL 

At  the  earliest  opportunity  which  offered.  Si  Paul,  and  such  other  prisoners^ 
as  were  waiting  the  result  of  an  appeal,  were  despatched  to  Italy  under  the 
charge  of  Julius,  a  centurion  of  an  Augustan  cohort.  This  Augustan  cohort 
may  either  be  some  local  troop  of  soldiers  of  that  name  stationed  at  Csesarea, 
since  the  name  "  Augustan  "  was  as  common  as  "  Royal "  among  us ;  or  they 
may  have  belonged  to  the  body  of  Augustani — veterans  originally  enrolled 
by  Augustus  as  a  body-guard ; '  or  they  may  have  been  the  Prs9torian  guards 
themselves,  who  occasionally,  though  not  frequently,  were  sent  out  of  Italy 
on  imperial  missions.'  It  is  not,  however,  said  that  Julius  was  accompanied 
by  his  cohort,  and  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  he  may  have  been  sent  with 
a  few  of  those  chosen  soldiers  of  the  most  distinguished  Roman  regiments 

^  xxriL  L    Mpwt  is  not  necessarily  used  with  dassioal  aoonraoy  to  denote  "  prisoners 
of  a  different  obus  "  (Lake  viii  3;  Mark  xv.  41). 

s  It  certainly  was  not  a  cohort  of  "  Sebaisteni,"  i.e,,  natives  of  Sebaste,  the  name 
which  Herod  bad  given  to  Samaria  (Jos.  A  /.  ii  12,  §  5). 

•  FUny,  J7.  iir.  vi.  35.    (Lewin,  ii.  183.) 
K  K 
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to  giye  Mmt  to  i^e  4aiir^  of  Featos  im  ene  of  tbo  wealtfaioti  kmi  nosi  dis^ 
«jSeo4ed  «f  in^^efruJ  proviBoes.^  If  tiut  were  ttio  oAse,  Jidaiu  maj  rerj  iPeM 
Ittve  been  tiia^  JvHiis  Priscus  who  ^Mctmsa^  tom  io  the  splendid  pontien 
of  one  of  ahe  two  PrseloGts  of  the  PmtkmtmB,  «ad  ^otmniit^ed  «iiioide  en  the 
disgrtwef  ul  overtlsrow  of  his  patron.^  We  «ee  enmigh  t)f  him  darnig  this 
▼oyi^fe  to  lead  us  to  beHere  that  he  was  a  semsibfe,  homouahle,  tmd  kindlj  mml 

Bamaa.  soldiero  were  responsible  with'  4^ear  own  H^os  for  the  aeciusty  of 
their  prisoners,  and  this  had  orifj^nated  tin  eastern— ^o  pniiM  its  the  prisoners, 
and  all  the  more  painful  becanse  so  neeessarily  irritating  to  the  l^OBariee — 
of  keeping  the  prisoners  safe  bj  dudning  them  with  a  feng  ligiht  ^doun  by 
the  right  wrist  to  the  left  wrist  of  soldieBs,  who  rdieved  •eaieh  other  «n  tnm. 
It  may  be  imagiBied  how  frightfully  trying  it  mast  ha^«  been  to  hare  no 
momeist  and  no  me^rement  free,  and  to  be  fettered  in  -sndi  horriUe  pMtimit^ 
to  a  man  who  wonld  certainly  have  been  an  nnedsoated  spoetmsQ  of  the  IswoA 
classes,  and  wbo^  ^orroonded  from  boyhood  upwards  by  re^h  and  tonei sits^ 
ing  companionships,  might  be  a  coarse  and  loose  provincial,  or  a  morose  and 
brutal  peasant  from  the  dregs  of  the  Italian  population.  It  is  tolerably  certain 
that  ashore  prisoners  were  not  allowed  1;d  go  miywhere  without  this  galling 
protection,  but  we  may  hope  that  they  were  not  always  subject  to  it  in  the 
narrow  fetid  cribs  and  hatchways  of  the  huge,  rolling,  imwieldy  merchantmen 
in  which  their  compulsory  voyages  had  to  be  performed. 

Since  Festus  had  arrived  in  Palestine  towsrds  the  end  of  June,  it  must 
now  have  been  late  in  August,  and  the  time  was  rapidly  drawing  on  in  which 
ancient  navigation  was  closed  for  iihe  yoar.  £veiy  day  made  the  weather 
more  unoei^ain  aad  the  voyage  smto  porflots,  and  since  time  was  pressing, 
Julius,  to  whom  the  oensmission  was  entnisted,  eaitozked  his  prisoners  on 
board  a  coasting  merchantman  of  ^o  lEysisn  town  of  Adramyttinm.  As  the 
vessel  would  touch  at  iihe  chief  ports  on  the  west  of  Asia,  there  was  every 
possibility  of  their  finding  a  ship  at  Ephesus,  or  at  some  nearer  port,  in  which 
they  could  perform  the  rest  of  their  voyage;  but  if  not,  Julius  might,  as  a 
last  resource,  march  his  soldiers  and  their  prisoners  from  Adramytdtnn  to 
Troas,  and  ttience  sail  to  Kcapolis,  whence  he  could  proceed  along  the  great 
Ugnatian  Road,  already  so  familiar  to  St.  Paul,  through  PHHppi  and  Tttics- 
salonica  to  Dyrrhachium.  Dyr  AacTuum  and  Bnmdnsium  were  to  the  Romans 
what  Calais  and  Dover  are  to  the  English;  and  after  crossing  fhe  Jfigcan, 
Julius  would  march  along  the  Appian  Road — in  a  reverse  order  throngh  tho 
scones  described  witti  such  lively  humour  by  Horace  in  his  Rer  ad  Brundusinm 
—till  his  journey  ended  at  Bome.  Hds  was  the  route  traversed  hy  St,  Ignatrns 
and  his  *'ten  leopards'*  who  conducted  him  to  his  martyrdom,  and  in  his  dis- 
agreeable connexion  with  whom  he  says  that  he  fought  w7t^  wOd  beastn  all 
the  way.  It  is,  however,  most  unlikely  that  a  land  journey  entered  into  tho 
immediate  plans  of  Julius.  As  he  had  aeveral  prisoners  under  his  charge, 
each  of  whom  would  require  ten  saldiers  to  i«li0fe  ^goard,  sneh  «  fmmtmcf 


1  More  itrictlv  Procuratorships.    St.  Luke,  bwwvw,  mee  the jonsidl 
3  Tac.  Hut.  ii.  92 :  iv.  U.     *^  Padore  magb  qoam  —otaritatt.'^ 
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<woiild  be  ]B6xpro6Bibl|r  tedioni  and  exixvznely  expeasiye;  and  Julius  miglit 
Tffy  witk  ioleiabie  oeiiauity  on  finding  some  vesael  wtrieh  wms  bovnd  horn 
^m»  ol  tiM  great  omforiams  of  Asia  for  tbe  capital  ni  the  worid. 

St.  Paol  was  spared  one  at  least  d  the  oircttmstanees  which  would  haye 
wieighed  ttosi  hesrily  on  his  spirits — ^he  was  not  akme.  Luke  and  Aristarehns 
•eoompaiued  hua,  aad,  wliether  stidi  had  been  their  original  intention  or  not, 
botk  wave  ai  anj  cate  driven  by  sti^ss  of  eiicomstaaieeB  to  renara  with  him 
dviag  grtat  paH  «C  his  Bomao  imyrisoiuaemt.  They,  no  doabt,  were  pas* 
MBgefa>  not  prisoners,  and  they  mast  eiih^  have  paid  their  own  eKpenses/ 
or  haye  been  pvorided  witli  money  for  that  pmrpose  by  Cluistiaiis,  who  knew 
hmr  nspessary  was  eo»e  attendance  for  one  so  stricken  with  personal  infirmities 
4W  ibdr  illasizioits  Apostk. 

The  voyage  began  happily  and  pvoflperonsly.  The  leading  westerly  wind 
inns  60  far  £av«vrable  that  the  day  after  they  started  they  had  accomplished 
ike  aisty-sewran  mies  wlnek  lay  between  them  and  the  hariMwr  <^  Sidon. 
nere  tbey  teoelied,  and  Jtdins,  wbo  can  hardly  haye  been  absent  from  the 
Miliant  throng  who  had  Kstened  to  Fanl's  address  before  Agrippa,  was  so 
ladnlfeMrtl J  diqiosed  towards  him  iktJb  he  gave  him  leayc— perhaps  merely 
«n  parole— to  land  and  see  fais  ftiands  who  fecmed  the  little  Christian  oom- 
nivaity  of  that  plneo.  This  Idndness  was  inyaluable  to  St.  PanL  The  two 
yemn*  imprisonment  mnst  have  told  nnfaywiraUy  npoa  his  health,  and  he 
amst  have  been  bat  scantily  provided  with  the  requisites  for  a  long  voyage. 
Hhe  expression  used  by  St.  I^ke  thnt  Jalins  allowed  him  to  go  to  his  friend 
aatd  "be  cared  £or,"^  seems  to  imply  that  even  daring  that  one  day's  voyage 
lie  had  snffered  either  f^om  aea-sickiises  or  from  general  infirmity.  The  day 
at  Sidon  was  the  one  happy  mierlnde  which  was  to  prepare  Inm  lor  many 
aniions,  miserable,  and  storm-tossed  weeks. 

For  from  that  day  forward  tho  entire  voyage  became  a  suoeesaion  of  delays 
and  aeetdeats,  whieh,  after  two  months  of  storm  and  danger,  culminated  in 
Impekss  shipwro^  No  sooner  had  they  left  the  harfoonr  of  Sidon  than  they 
encountered  the  bafiKng  Etesian  winds,  which  blow  steadily  from  the  north- 
west. This  was  an  nnloo]Ded*>f  or  hindrance,  because  the  Etesians  nsoally  cease 
to  blow  towards  the  end  of  Angoat,  and  are  sncceeded  by  south  winds,  on 
whieh  tlie  captain  of  ihe  merehantman  had  doabtless  refied  to  waft  him  back 
to  his  port  of  Admmyttiam.  His  natnzal  conrse  would  have  been  to  sail 
ntndght  across  from  Sidon  to  Patara^  leaving  Oypns  on  the  staiboard;  bat 
tho  very  winds  which  sped  St.  Paal  so  blith^y  along  this  coarse  to  his 
Oeesarean  imprisonment  more  than  two  years  before,  were  now  against  his 
retam,  and  the  vessel  had  to  sail  towards  Cape  Pedalinm,  the  south-eastern 
immontory  Kd  Cyprus,  hugging  the  shore  under  the  lee  of  the  island  as  far 
as  Cape  Dinaretum.^    On  rounding  this  cape  they  could  beat  to  windward 

^  Inks,  M  a  pkyridaa,  might  oadlf  haw  proeured  a  free  pasM^. 

•  vvcirXcvtfttfirv,  **  we  sailed  imdnr the  lee  of,"  «.e.,  in  this  inftance,  "we  left  Cyprus  on 
the  left."    Obaenra  that  in  tiuB  naixaiiye  aloae  then  ace  no  less  than  thirteea  different 
ozpressions  for  **  sailing." 
KK  2 
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by  the  aid  of  land-breeaes  and  westward  currents  rigLi  across  ilie  sea  wlikb 
washes  the  coasts  of  Cilioia  and  Pamphylia,  until  they  dropped  anchor  in  the 
month  of  the  riyer  Andriacns,  opposite  to  a  hill  crowned  with  the  magnifiooni 
bidldings  of  Mjra,  the  former  capital  of  Lycia.^ 

Here  they  were  fortunate — or,  as  it  tamed  out,  nnfortnnate — enough  to 
find  a  large  Alexandrian  wheat-ship,*  which  had  nndergmie  the  common  itAb 
of  being  drhren  out  of  the  direct  course  by  the  same  winds  which  had  baffled 
the  Adramyttian  vessel,  and  which  now  intended  to  fdlow  the  vsual  altera 
na^re  of  creeping  across  the  .£gean  from  island  to  island,  northwmrd  d 
Crete,  and  so  to  the  south  of  Gythera,  and  across  to  Syracose.'  Thk 
ressel,  built  for  the  purposes  of  the  trade  which  supplied  to  all  Italy  the  staff 
of  life,  could  easily  proride  room  for  the  centurion  with  his  soldiarB  and 
prisoners,  and  such  passengers  as  chose  to  aooompany  them.  They  were, 
therefore,  shifted  into  this  vessel,  and  sailed  for  Gnidus,  the  last  point  at 
wliich  they  could  hope  for  any  help  from  the  protection  of  the  shore  with  its 
breezes  and  currents.  The  distance  between  the  two  spots  is  only  one  hnndied 
and  thirty  miles,  and  under  favourable  dronmstances  they  might  have  got 
io  th^  destination  in  twenty-four  hours.  But  the  baffing  Etiwiinn  stiD 
continued  with  unseasonable  steadiness,  and  to  reach  even  to  Gnidos  oeoi^ed 
many  weary  and  uncomfortable  days.  And  when  they  got  off  the  bean^fnl 
and  commodious  harbour  they  were  destined  to  a  fresh  and  latter  disappoint- 
ment, for  they  could  not  enter  it.  Had  they  been  able  to  do  so  the  season 
was  by  this  time  so  far  advanced,  and  the  wind  was  so  steadily  adveiae^  that 
wo  can  hardly  doubt  that,  unless  they  continued  their  journey  by  land,  they 
would  either  have  waited  there  for  a  more  favourable  breeie,  or  deeidsd  to 
winter  in  a  port  where  there  was  every  pleasant  requisite  at  hand  for  the 
convenience  of  so  large  a  vessel,  and  its  numerous  crew.  Since,  howemv 
the  wind  would  neither  suffer  them  to  put  in  at  Onidus,^  nor  to  eoBftinae 
their  direct  voyage,  which  would  have  passed  north  of  Crete,  the  only  alter> 
native  left  them  was  to  make  for  Cape  Salnume,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
island,  and  there  sail  under  its  lee.  To  get  to  Salmone  was  comparatively 
easy ;  but  when  they  had  rounded  it  they  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  creeping 
along  the  weather  shore  until  they  came  to  a  place  called  Fair  Havens,  a  little 
to  the  east  of  Cape  Matala,  and  not  far  from  an  obscure  town  of  the  aaoM 
of  Lassea.  While  the  wind  remained  in  its  present  quarter  it  was  nselees  to 
continue  their  voyage,  for  beyond  Cape  Matala  the  shore  trends  shaiply  to 
the  north,  and  they  would  have  been  exposed  to  the  whole  force  of  the  Etesbum^ 

>  Cf.  Thuc  viii  36. 

'  The  Emperor  Titus  (Suet  ViL  5)  did  the  tame  on  bis  return  from  Palestine  (cf.  Jos. 
B./.TiL2,§l;TkcJSr.iT.81).  At  this  period  thai  part  of  the  Mediterranean  k  almeiA 
alwnys  stormy  (Falooner,  Ditteri,,  p.  16). 

3  It  will,  of  course,  be  borne  in  mind  that  (1)  they  had  no  compass :  and  (2)  could  not 
work  to  windward.  The  Cilioian  land  bveese,  which  had  helped  the  Adramyttiaa  vessel 
to  Myra,  was  quite  locaL  Compare  Socr.  H,  ^.  ii.  24 ;  Sosomoi,  yi  25  (speatdac  of  the 
voyage  of  Athanasius  from  Alexandria  to  Rome).    Wetsi. 

^  xrriL  7,  ia%  vpov«&rroc  Tov  Ai^Mv.  It  is  not  said  that  they  got  to  Cnkia%  but  only  thaA 
tU?}  got  "opposite  to  "or**  off**  it,  and  that  with  dUBonltj. 
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with  a  lee  shore  on  which  ihey  would  inevitably  have  been  clashed  to  pieces. 
At  Fair  Havens,  therefore,  they  were  obliged  to  put  in,  and  wait  for  a  change 
of  wind,  lime  passed,  and  found  them  still  windbound.  It  was  now  getting 
towards  the  close  of  September.  At  Fair  Havens  St.  Paul  and  any  Jewish 
Christians  on  board  would  probably  keep  the  Kippor,  or  great  day  of  Atone- 
ment,^ the  one  fast  in  the  Jewish  calendar,  which  this  year  fell  on  September 
24.  The  autumnal  equinox  passed.  The  Feast  of  Tabemades  passed,  and 
perhaps  some  of  the  sailors  reg^arded  with  superstitious  terror  the  partial 
eclipse  which  occurred  on  that  evening.  The  Jewish  season  for  navigaiion 
was  now  over,*  but  the  Gentiles  did  not  regard  the  sea  aa  closed  until 
November  11.'  Discussions  took  place  as  to  whether  they  should  winter 
where  they  were  or  choose  the  first  favourable  chance  of  pushing  on  round 
Cape  Matala  to  Port  Phoenix,  which  lay  only  thirty*four  miles  beyond  it. 
St.  Paul,  whose  remarkable  ascendency  had  already  displaj^ed  itself,  was 
allowed  to  give  his  opinion,  and  he  gave  it  emphaticidly  in  favour  of  staying 
where  they  were.  ''  Sirs,"  ^  he  said,  '*  I  perceive  that  t^is  voyage  will  certainly 
result  in  violent  weather,  and  much  loss  not  only  of  the  cargo  and  of  the  ship, 
Imt  even  of  our  lives."  His  opinion  was  entitled  to  great  weight,  because  his  many 
Toyages  had  made  him  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  winds  and  dangers  of  a 
sea  in  which  he  had  thrice  been  shipwrecked,  and  had  once  floated  for  a  night 
and  a  day.  The  captain,  however,  and  the  owner  of  the  vessel  gave  their 
opinion  the  other  way ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  had  much  to  mge. 
Fair  Havens  afforded  a  shelter  from  the  norwester  which  had  so  long  been 
Iprevalent^  but  it  was  entirely  unprotected  against  east  winds,  and  indeed 
lay  open  to  most  points  of  the  compass.  It  would,  therefore,  be  a  dangerous 
haven  in  which  to  pass  the  winter,  and  it  was  further  unsuitable  because  the 
place  itself  was  a  poor  one,  not  quite  close  even  to  the  town  of  Lassea,  and 
offering  no  means  of  employment  or  amusement  for  the  soldiers  and  sailors. 
It  would  have  been  a  serious  matter  to  spend  three  or  four  months  in  a  place 
80  dreary  and  desolate,  and  it  seemed  worth  while,  if  x>ossible,  to  get  to  Port 
Phoenix.  That  town,  the  modem  Lutro,  which  they  could  reach  in  a  few 
hours'  sail,  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  the  only  harbour  on  the  south  of  Crete 
which  is  safe  in  all  weathers,  and  which  was  therefore  a  familiar  resort  of 
Alexandrian  corn-ships.  Its  harbour  was  closed  and  protected  by  a  little 
island,  and  was  described  by  those  who  advocated  its  claims  as  '^looking 
towards  libs  and  towards  Caurus,"  or,  as  we  should  say,  towards  the  south- 
west and  the  north-west.  It  has  greatly  puzzled  commentators  to  account 
for  this  expression,  seeing  that  the  entnmce  to  the  harbour  of  Lutro  (which 
is  undoubtedly  the  ancient  Phoenix)  looks  towards  the  east,  and  ita  two 
openings  at  the  extremities  of  its  sheltering  island  look  precisely  in  the 

>  It  WM  obterred  on  the  tenth  of  Tlsri,  which  hi  thii  year  (AD.  60)  fell  at  the 
autumnal  eouinox. 

»  Sept.  28.    See  Lewin,  FasH  Saeri,  §  1899;  and  L*AH  de  viri^  Us  Dates,  ir.,  p.  5L 
•  See  Sohoettgen,  Ear.  Hebr.  ad  loc;  Plin.  S.  If.  u,  47;  V^.  Dt  Be  MUiL  v.  9. 
^  ''▲i^^,  "gentlemeDy"  aa  in  ziv.  15,  jdx.  25 ;  not  m^^coi,  aa  m  Aota  zri  30. 
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offjpomia  ^rectkno,  namety,  Barllt^ati  asd  aonth-easi.  The  explaaatkm  o^ 
this  ringnkr  aBonalj  is  aai  to  be  aougfat  in  g^nminatifial  ilkistntiosis,  but  im 
ihd  stil^eetiTify  of  the  snlors^  ifho  ainplj  regard  the  beanngs  of  the  harbour 
from  the  diraetioBs  in  which  ihej  sail  into  it,  and  might  say,  for  insiane^  tibtt 
a  harhoar  "looked  towards*^  the  north,  if  thej  ooiild  obIj  sail  kiio  ik  hgr 
turning  their  prow  northward;  jast  as  farther  on  in  the  chapter  the^  speak 
of  **  some  land  approaching  theaa,^  when  in  reality  thej  are  approaehing  soma 
land.^  But  besides  ihe  secaritj  ol  Fori  I^xemx,  it  was  evidentij  a  far  more 
desirahle  pkee  for  nea^  three  hundred  people  to  winter  in  than  tiie  eoaa 
parativelj  obscure  and  IcateHj  Fair  Harensy  and  on  both  these  groaada  i^ 
seemed  to  be  worth  a  slight  risk  to  reach  it.  These  arguments  wea  Afr 
adhesion  of  the  majontj,  and  the  centurion,  with  whom  the  deeisioa  reatad^ 
decided  that  this  should  be  done.  8t.  Bud  ohuased  no  inspiraitioB  for  ih» 
solemn  advice  he  gare,^  and  of  coacrse  there  was  a  fair  ehanee  ol  sa£sly  toirera- 
ing  so  short  a  distance.  Yet  results  prored  thait  has  adyice  waa  ri^^  Eair 
Havens,  though  not  a  firat-rate  harbour,  is  yet  partially  protected  by  rmim 
and  islets,  and  thongh  it  might  nat  be  wholly  sale  to  winter  there,  yei  ih& 
risk  was  nmdi  smaller  than  thai  which  mast  be  inemred  by  doubK^g  0^p» 
Mstala,  and  so  getting  possibly  seised  in  tifee  grasp  of  one  of  tiie  preratoafc 
and  sadden  northeriy  gales,  which  wonld  drive  tin  ship  into  alaatMt  eeitsm 
destruction.  Bat  there  is  a  gambling  elemeBi  in  hnman  nature^  and  tfa» 
centariout  at  any  rate,  oould  hardly  avoid  foIlQwing  the  opinion  ol  fl» 
experts,  whose  iaterests  wwe  so  dee^y  concerned,  in  prefereace  to  fiiat  of 
a  prisoner,  whose  knowledge  was  not  proleesional  «ad  who  had  ao  mneb  lean 
at  stake. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  wished-f or  opportunity  occnnred.'  A  aoft  sooib 
wind  sprang  up,  and  gladly  weighing  anchor,  they  kaisted  the  great  ***^****rV 
took  their  boat  in  tow,  sailed  dose  along  tiie  shofo  to  the  point  ol  Ci^  "M^***^!* 
and  tiien  gaily  prepared  lor  a  deHghtf nl  ran  ol  a  few  honra  to  ^  beaatihd. 
and  hospitable  harboor  for  whidi  they  were  aiUfma^Vmmg  the  dnll,  dreary  Tiaiwra 
Now  at  last  a  little  gleam  of  prosperity  seemed  to  have  shone  on  their  tadkna 
and  unfortunate  voyage.  Perhaps  they  had  a  goed-oatured  laugh  agafaMt  Faal 
the  prisoner  for  advice  wiiieh  would  have  made  them  throw  away  a 
chance.  But,  alas!  tiie  gentk  breathing  ol  Hke  aouth  wind  m  tW  asiJa  i 
cordage  waa  but  a  ttren  song  whidi  had  lured  them  to  their  deatrMfioBL  Tisvy 
had  not  long  passed  the  eape,  when  a  tempenbums  typhoon^ — sadi  aa  oAen  in 
those  latitudes  sneeeada  a  brief  spell  ol  the  south  wind — burst  down  from  tka 
Cretan  Ida,  and  smote  wiUi  terrible  fury  on  the  hapless  vesseL  The  aneieai 
name  ol  t^na  "Lsrvanter,"  as  it  is  now  called^  was  probab^  fiuroaqailo,  a  nama^ 

*  See  further.  Smith,  p.  49.  «  Ver.  10,  Ott^fA. 

J  Ver.  13,  opfltrres  iff<rw  irapt/Jymno  liiv  Kp^nji'.    The  E. V.  mlsses  the  exaot  force  of  the- 

aorist  (nrtnrptvanrrot. 

*  The  word  rvfttviiAt  describes  the  circular  whirling  of  the  clouds  cavsed  l^  th*  meet- 
ing of  the  S.  and  the  S.N.B.  wiads.  Bee  Plm.  J7.  JIT.  fi.  48,  "praecipua  Baripmtmn 
pestis ;  **  A.  QeD.  xix.  1.  This  ehange  of  wiad  is  ^aotly  what  might  kave  Wot  expected 
(Purdy,  SaUmg Dirwioty,  a  61;  Smith,  V09.  mndSk^wrtek,  p.  412). 
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KthSxk  exfte%  dfeatriJ»oft  iis  dkeeiioiv  aiatce  we  tee  from  St  Lake's  enbatqaettt 
remarks  thftt  li  muMk  kare  heoiL  aa  eHib-iiortii-6a«t«v,  wki<di»  iadead^  ofmitrmeA 
to  blow  dnriiig  ike  remaaider  •£  ikair  Toyage.*  Erom  iike  fisst  maflianfc  Uiat 
this  fatal  blaet  rmked  downfrom  tke  ktUa.  and  aeised  th»ii;heaiirah^  in  itat^raep,^ 
the  oondiiiion  of  tka  Tesael  waa  pcacticaUj  hc^s^Mfc  It  wae  nttai Ij  impassible 
for  her—ife  would  bftve  kaett  impo^atUa  far  ike  finest  made  Yessd^-to  "  look  tke 
wind  in  tke  faoe/'^  The  snddeiuieaB  and  fury  of  the  blow  left  the  saiknrs  not 
one  moment  to  fazL  the*  raainfiMli  or  to  do  anything  but  leave  the  ship  to  be 
'  driyen  madlj  ferwaxd  before  the  gale»^  untilafter  a  fearfol  ran  of  twen^-threa 
miles  thejneared  the  little  island  of  Ghuoda^'  and  ran  in  under  its  lee.  Happilj 
the  direction  of  the  wind»  and  the  fact — ^in  which  we  see  the  clear  hand  of 
Providence — ^that  the  storm  had  burst  on  them  soon  after  thej  had  rounded 
Cape  Matala,  and  not  a  little  later  on  in  their  coarse,  had  saved  them  from  being 
dashed  upon  the  rocks  and  reefs,  which  lie  more  to  the  north-west  between  both 
Candia  and  Clanda;  but  their  condition  was»  in  other  respects,  already 
dangerous,  if  not  quite  desperate.  The  ships  of  the  ancients  had  one  main- 
mast and  one  mainsail ;  any  other  masts  or  riggjng  were  comparatively  small 
and  insignificaat.  Hence  the  strain  upon  the  vessel  from  the  leveia^  of  the 
mast  was  terrific,  and  it  was  impossible  that  the  Alexandrian  ship,  however 
atoutlj  built,  should  have  scudded  with  her  huge  sail  set  in  the  grasp  of  a 
typhoon,  without  her  timbers  starting.  It  is  evident  that  she  had  already 
sprung  a  serious  leaL  There  was  no  availal^  harbour  in  the  little  island*  and 
therefore  the  captain,  who  seems  to  have  shown  the  beat  seamanship  which  waa 
possible  in  his  age,,  took  advantage  of  the  briel  and  partial  lull  which  was 
afforded  them  by  the  shelter  of  the  island  to  do  the  two  things  which  were 
most  immediatdy  necessary— namely^  first  to  seeure  the  meana  of  escape*  for 
some  at  any  rate  of  the  crew,  in  case  tke  vessel  foundered,  and  next  to  pat  oft 
that  catastrophe  as  long  as  possible.  He  therefore  gave  orders  at  once  to  hoist 
the  boat  on  board,  and  ao  aeoore  it  from  being  staved  in.    But  this  was  a  task 


1  EvpcurvAwM,  A,  B,  Sahid.,  Copt.,  Smith,  p.  59.  It  was  thui  a  ''point  wind.**  If 
anTthxB^  is  to  be  said  for  the  very  ill- supported  Evpottkuiav  of  the  Syriac,  we  can  only 
rtgud  tlM  wovkm  mtrfrapp^hj  Qreak  m£kmm{me  iMmcxtoffe  mnd  Langvmfftt,  p.  119}. 

3  Vtr.  14,  i&iJmr  M0i*  avTws  may  mean  either  **  struck  o^amtt  her,**  the  oonAepiion  of  a 
•hip  being  in  all  languages  feminine,  and  vaS^  being 
the  prevfdent  substantive  in  the  mind  of  the  writer, 
thfoa^  tbtoighsMl  ths  oamlire  ha  always  vsee  t^ 
irAiMOK^  exoMi  in  v^ne  41 :  or  it  mar  mean,  do  le« 
^rrectiy,  '^dtmrnfrmk  UT  Mma^Qiete,''  wkkh 
Is  tha  aabrtai^i»»iamedmfai1y  preeedin^  Bvt  thati 
the  former  is  tha  ii|^  tnaslatiQa  im  tUs  jastsafle 
is  certain,  bacsaai  iftaitm  could  aoi  be  uasci  with 
aotfainf  t&  loBsnr  it.  Ae  reador  will  more  eaailor 
follow  the  ^taila  of  the  voyage,  if  ha  will  eempav^ 
the  map  wath  the  dbectiMM  indioated  oa  this 


oompass. 

*  irro^BaJk^nw.    1^  w«re  paintiil  Qik  the  prow 
(Eustath.  ad  II,  ziv.  717). 

4  One  of  the  Cursires  (137)  adds  vwnUmmi  vA 


*  Clanda ;  B,  Kavja;  Plin.  iv.  20;  Qaudus,  Qoszow 
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bj  HO  means  easy.  Tlie  boat,  which  ihejhad  so  seenrelj  iowed  astern  in  what 
thej  meant  to  be  a  sort  of  gala  trip  to  Port  PhcBnix,  had  now  been  hnrled  after 
them  throngh  twentj  miles  of  their  swirling  wake,  and  most  therefore  hare 
been  sorely  battered,  and  perhaps  half  water-logged ;  and  though  they  were 
now  in  slightly  smoother  water,  yet  saeh  was  the  violenoe  of  Uie  gale  that  it 
was  difficult  to  perform  the  simplest  duty.  They  managed,  howerer— «nd 
Luke  was  one  of  those  who  lenta  hand  in  doing  it  ^<— to  heave  the  boat  onboard 
as  a  last  resooroe  in  the  moment  of  peril ;  and  then  the  sailors  proeeeded  to 
adopt  the  rough  and  clumsy  method  in  use  among  the  ancients  to  keep  a  Teesel 
together.  This  consisted  in  undergirding,  or,  to  use  the  modem  and  technical 
term  for  a  practice  which  is  now  but  rarely  resorted  to,  in  **frappitig*^  it,  by 
passing  stout  hawsers  several  times  under  the  prow,  and  tying  them  as  tightiy 
ns  possible  round  the  middle  of  the  vesseL'  They  had  thus  met  the  two  most 
pressing  dangers,  but  a  third  remained.  There  was  no  place  into  which  they 
could  run  for  shelter,  nor  could  they  long  avail  themselves  of  the  jMurtial  pro- 
tection which  they  derived  from  the  weather-shore  of  the  little  island,  and  they 
knew  too  well  that  the  wind  was  driving  them  straight  towards  the  Goodwin 
Sands  of  the  Mediterranean — ^the  dreaded  bay  of  the  Greater  Syrtis.'  There 
was  only  one  way  to  save  themselves,  which  was  not,  as  the  English  Version 
most  erroneously  expresses  it,  to  "strike  sail  and  so  be  driven''-- since  this 
would  be  certain  destruction — but  to  lie  to,  by  rounding  the  prow  of  the  veasd 
on  the  starboard  tack  as  near  to  the  wind  as  possible,  to  send  down  the  topsail 
and  cordage,  lower  the  ponderous  yard  to  such  a  height  as  would  leave  enough 
of  the  huge  mainsail  to  steady  the  vessel,^  set  the  ariemo,  or  storm-sail,  and 
0o-*having  made  all  as  snug  as  their  circumstances  permitted — let  her  drift 
on,  broadside  to  leeward,  at  the  mercy  of  wind  and  wave.  Thb  they  did,  and 
so  ended  the  miserable  day,  which  had  begun  with  such  soft  breezes  and  pre- 
sumptuous hopes.* 

All  night  long  the  storm  blew,  and,  in  spite  of  the  undergirding,  the  vessel 
still  leaked.  Next  day,  therefore,  they  kept  throwing  over  from  time  to  thne 
everything  that  could  possibly  be  spared  to  lighten  the  ship;*  but  even  thb 
was  insufficient  The  next  night  brought  no  relief;  the  vessel  still  leaked 
and  leaked,  and  all  labour  at  the  pumps  was  in  vain.    Hie  fate  which  most 

>  The  nmatiTe  of  St.  Luke  ii  adminbly  briaf  and  prognant,  and  yet  we  can  at  ooea 
trace  in  it  the  taski  in  which  he  and  St.  Poland  other  pasaengert  or  priaonecs  wwe  aUe 
to  take  their  ihare.  They  helped,  for  instance,  in  getting  hold  of  the  Doat  (rer.  16),  and 
in  lightening  the  vewel  (Ter.  19,  i^.  ^UiiHur);  but  they  could  not  help  in  inoli  *^*^^T 
tasks  as  franking  the  tosmI,  heaving  the  lead,  dropping  the  anchors,  so. 

*  m^i^fum,  mOro^  YitniT.  z.  15,  6 ;  Thoc  L  29 ;  Plato,  Bep,  x.  616;  Her.  Od.  L  14» 
6.  "  lliey  [a  Spanish  manK>f-war  in  a  storm]  were  obliged  to  throw  oTstboaid  all  their 
upper-deck  guns,  and  take  six  turns  of  the  oaUe  round  the  ship  to  prevent  her  nrwlm* 
(Anson,  Foyo^  JSotmd  the  World),  The  AWnm  was  frapped  with  iron  chains  aftertiit 
battle  of  Navarino. 

*  Ver.  17,  JKW«M^,not  '*fan  into,"  bat  "be  diiren  ashore  on**  (Hdt.  riiL  IS). 
^  y«Ai#«yrc«  t^  #mvoc,  here  "  lowering  the  great  yard  **  (Smith). 

*  Yer.  13,  i^ayrcc  Tfc  wpM^nn  Ktrnpar^iUmui, 

*  Ver.  18,  ixpoj^  i«ot«6rro,  jactnram  faddbami,  whereas  what  thry  did  the  day  aftcf 
was  an  instantaneous  act,  c^^^^imv^ 
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commonly  befell  ancient  vessels — ^tbat  of  f onndering  ii  sea — was  obvionsl j 
imminent.  On  the  third  day,  therefore,  it  became  necessary  to  take  some  still 
more  dedsiye  step.  This,  in  a  modem  vessel,  wonld  have  been  to  cut  down 
the  masts  by  the  board ;  in  ancient  vessels,  of  which  the  masts  were  of  a  less 
towering  height,  it  c<msisted  in  heaving  overboaid  the  hnge  mainyard,  whicli, 
aa  we  see,  was  an  act  requiring  the  united  assistance  of  all  the  active  hands.^ 
It  fell  over  with  a  great  splash,  and  the  ship  was  indefinitely  lightened.  But 
now  her  violent  rolling — all  the  more  sensible  from  ike  loose  nature  of  her 
cargo — ^was  only  counteracted  by  a  trivial  storm-sail  The  typhoon,  indeed, 
had  become  an  ordinary  gale,  but  the  ship  had  now  been  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  leaky  and  dismantled  hulk,  swept  from  stem  to  stem  by  the  dashing 
spray,  and  drifting,  no  one  knew  whither,  under  leaden  and  moonless  heavens. 
A  gloomy  apathy  began  to  settle  more  and  more  upon  those  helpless  three 
hundred  souls.  There  were  no  means  of  cooking;  no  fire  could  be  lighted ; 
the  caboose  and  utensils  must  long  ago  have  been  washed  overboard ;  the  pro- 
visions had  probably  been  spoiled  and  sodden  by  the  waves  that  broke  over  the 
ship ;  indeed,  with  death  staring  them  in  the  face,  no  one  cared  to  eat.  They 
were  famishing  wretches  in  a  fast-sinking  ship,  drifting,  with  hopes  that 
diminished  day  by  day,  to  what  they  regarded  as  an  awful  and  a  certain 
death. 

But  in  that  desperate  crisis  one  man  retuned  his  calm  and  courage.  It 
was  Paul  the  prisoner,  probably  in  physical  health  the  weakest  and  the  greatest 
sufferer  of  them  all.  But  it  is  in  such  moments  that  the  courage  of  the  noblest 
souls  shines  with  the  purest  lustre,  and  the  soul  of  Paul  was  inwardly  enlight- 
ened. As  he  prayed  in  all  the  peacef  ulnesa  of  a  blameless  conscience,  it  was 
revealed  to  him  that  Qod  would  fulfil  the  promised  destiny  which  was  to  lead 
him  to  Rome,  and  that,  with  the  preservation  of  his  own  hie,  Qod  would  also 
grant  to  him  the  lives  of  those  unhappy  sufferers,  for  whom,  all  unworthy  as  some 
of  them  soon  proved  to  be,  his  human  heart  yearned  with  pity.  While  the  rest 
were  abandoning  themselves  to  despair,  Paul  stood  forth  on  the  deck,  and  after 
gently  reproaching  them  with  having  rejected  the  advice  which  would  have 
saved  them  from  all  that  buffeting  and  loss,  he  bade  them  cheer  up,  for 
though  the  ship  should  be  lost,  and  they  should  be  wrecked  on  some  island, 
not  one  of  them  should  lose  his  life.  For  they  knew  that  he  was  a  prisoner 
who  had  appealed  to  CsBsar;  and  that  night  an  angel  of  the  Gk>d,  whose  child 
and  servant  he  was,  had  stood  by  him,  and  not  only  assured  him  that  he  should 
stand  before  Csssar,  but  also  that  Grod  had,  as  a  sign  of  His  grace,  granted  him 

1  Ver.  19,  T^tr  tnnAip  c^'^ofur.  (This  is  the  reading  of  G,  H^ost  of  the  Cuniyes,  both 
the  Syriao  vendons,  the  Coptic,  iEthiopio,  fto.  I  agree  with  De  Wette  in  thinking  that 
the  «p^»^ay  of  1^^  B,  0,  Vulff.f  is  a  mistaken  alteration,  due  to  the  iwwovm  of  the  pre- 
vious verse.)  llie  meaning  of  the  ezprevion  is  disputed,  but  it  has  been  uniyenially 
overlooked  that  the  aorist  requires  tome  tingle  act.  Henoe  Alford*s  notion  that  i^  trxcv^ 
means  beds,  furniture,  spare  rigging,  &c.,  and  Wetstein*s,  that  it  means  the  baggage  of 
the  passengers,  fall  to  the  ground,  and  Smith's  suggestion  that  the  main  spar  is  intended 
is  much  strengthened.  He  observes  that  the  effect  would  be  much  the  same  as  that 
produced  in  modem  vessels  by  heaving  the  guns  overboard. 
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the  lh«s  ol  aU  QB  board.    He  bade  tiieo^  thgrefcre,  to  elieer  np,  and  to  sharv 
bia  oim  •oaTietion  tluub  the  Tisiioa  shoitkl  eome  tme. 

Wlio  diaU  say  how  miiok  tbooo  cabi  fRKkmbimg  irords  were  designed  hj 
God  to  iMilp  m  bringing  aibont  tbetr  oiwn  lalfilHientP  Mndi  bad  jet  to  be 
done;  vmmj  a  iilii  migi  meagare  to  avert  destmction  bad  jet  to  be  taken ;  and 
Qod  belpe  iboM  calf  who  will  take  the  appoii^^  means  to  help  themselTes. 
Tbe  prmd  words  *^  Caeaarem  Tehia  **  ^  »aj  have  hMpired  the  Mgbtened  sailor 
to  slvenrnwa  effort  in  the  open  boat  on  the  eeast  of  lUjna,  and  eertainlj  it  was 
FaoTs  nBdaanted  eDeomageBents  whioh  ie4nspired  these  starring,  fainting, 
d/offpaimg  narianrn  to  the  exertiona  which  nltimatelj  eeenred  their  safety. 
For  after  thej  had  dnf tad  loavteen  dajs»  tossed  np  and  down  on  the  hearing 
waYoaol  Adria^^  a  weiienag  platfthing  lor  the  gale^  saddenlj  on  tiie  fourteenth 
night  the  saiJors^  amiiL  the  sonada  of  the  long-eonlinfrad  storm,  fancied  tiuit  ' 
thoj  heard  the  soar  of  bieahera.  thvongh  the  midnight  dufaess.  Suspecting 
that  thej  were  aeariiig  some  knd,  and  pofhaps  emi  detecting  that  white 
pho^p>^boreaeeMt  gleaaiof  a  snrl-beai  shore  whi^  is  yisible  eo  ftirthroagh  eren 
the  blackest  aighi,  thej  dropped  the  lead  and  leond  that  tiiej  were  in  twenty 
fathom  valet.  Soimdtng  agaiia>  thej  f o«nd  that  thej  w^^  in  fifteen  fathoms.* 
Their  suepMions  and  feais  were  new  turned  to  certaintj,  and  here  was  ike 
fresh  danger  of  having  their  desolate  hulk  driven  irresistiblj  upon  some  iron 
eeast.  la  the  face  ol  thia  fresh  peril  the  onl j  tiling  to  be  done  was  to  drop 
aadior.  Ha4  thej  an^^ored  the  vessel  in  the  nsnal  manner,  from  the  prow,* 
the  ship  maght  hanro  swung  romid  agaast  a  reef;  nor  conkL  thej  suppose,  as 
they  heard  the  estnerdinarj  londaesa  of  the  snrf  beatbg  txpon  the  shore,  that 
thej  w^re  at  that  moment  a  quarter  d  a  male  from  knd.  So  thej  dropped 
fooar  anchors*  through  the  hawse-holes  in  which  the  two  g^reat  paddle-rudders 
ordinarilj  moved;  since  tiieae — Shaving  loi^  been  usdess  as  thej  drifted  before 
the  ga]e--had  been  half  Hfted  o«t  of  the  water,  and  lashed  to  the  stem.*^ 
Havinf^  doae  this,  thej  couiki  oalj  jeam  vrith  intense  desire  for  the  dawn  of 
daj.  All  tiurongh  the  remaining  hoars  of  that  long  wintrjnight,  they  stood 
face  to  faee  with  the  agonj  of  death.  In  ite  present  condition,  the  leah  con- 
atanUj  gaining  on  them,  the  waves  constantlj  dduging  them  with  spraj,  the 
vessel  might  at  an j  memenil  dnk,  even  if  the  anchors  held.  But  thej  did  not 
knowy  what  we  know,  that  those  anchors  had  dropped  into  ^y  of  extraor&iarj 

1  Plat.  Caea.  38;  J)e  Fort.Rm^6;  riorw,  ir.  2;  Difioa  CtM.  zlL4t.  "Bt  fortontm 
Oaesaris  "  is  a  later  addition. 

s  The  MediAerraafian  between  Oreeoe,  Italy,  and  Africa.  Strabo,  ii  123.  I^ruir 
WXftyoc,6  vvv'A8pi'a<(Hesych.).  Sut4Mo6iitvw,  '*  tossed  hither  and  thither."  So  it  would 
appear  to  those  on  board,  out  probably  they  drifted  in  the  KN.  Easter,  477  miles  in. 
tWteendajftattkenaitiiraliateof  eae^iBil&aadahallaakcNnr.    (6ee  Smilft.  p.  lOL ) 

s  Mr.  Smitii  aays  that  Captain  Stewart's  aooadiiig*  "wovlel  alMie  hare  ftirmsked  & 
CoiuilaflLve  teat  of  the  truAk  of  thia  nanaMve  "  (p.  ix.) ;  and  that  we  aro  enabled  by  these 
and  aimihur  inveatigationa  *'  to  ideaiafJF  the  laoajiity  of  a  shipwveok  which  took  place 
eighteen  ceatiUEiaa  ago"  (pw  xiiL). 

4  *'ADohaza  de  proiA  jaoitur''  fViig.  jt^,  iii.  2r7).  Leid  Nebon,  rmt^ng  tikia 
ch^ter  jtiat  bef oi«  the  battle  el  Gopenfaa^n,  ordered  o«r  yeeaela  to  be  anebored  bj 
the  stem. 

»  Cf.  Oaee.  BeU.  Civ.  i.  25,  ♦  A&a^eara from  xxvfi.  49, 
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ieauMikj,  nUck,  iodeedy  was  the  wtle  cbciuBstaace  bei^ireeit  ikem  and  lt<^Ie69 
wreek. 

Gimdnalijr  tiuwigli  the  matkj  ateosphere  of  raia  aad  tei^eet,  ih»  grim 
daybeg^  to  dawn  upon  ^e  BuseraUe  crew.  Akioet  as  seon  as  thej  eonld  8e» 
t^  dia  oiitliilea  dE  ih»  owm  laeee^  faaggaid  aiid  ghastlj  with  saaHMh  pi4^^ 
acnd  80  bmdj  fears,  they  ohs^rved  that  Hhej  were  anehoied  ott  a  low  pcnnt, 
orer  which  tiie  sea  waseuvEng  ^h  a  hage  aad  laeet  forioas  scirf.  IgBomai  ^ 
that  this  was  Pobii  Kenra)  oa  the  sorth-easi  side  of  Malta,^  aad  not  reeog- 
nialag  a  single  hwdmaTk  on  the  fbataietouo  share,  ttie  eidj  thought  el  th» 
selfish  heathes  sailors  was  to  abaa^M  the  hntk  and  orew  te  their  fate,  while-  ^ 
thej  saTed  theoHelYes  in  ^e  boat  whieh  they  had  with  saeh  tremble  and 
danger  hoisted  on  beard.  Pretending,  theref<Mfe,  that  tiiey  eoiM  eteady  th» 
pitching  of  the  sfaipv  and  thorsfore  make  her  hoM  togetheor  ler  a  longer  tiae^ 
if  tiiey  need  mere  anchore,  and  hnd  them  o«t  at  foil  length  el  the  eaMee^ 
instead  ol  merely  dropping  them  from  the  prow,  tiiey  began  t»  nnlash  the  beat 
and  lower  hor  into  the  sea.  Had  they  aneeeeded  in  their  plot,  they  wonldf 
probably  hare  been  swamped  in  ^e  mi  npon  Hke  pointy  and  att  on  board 
woald  inefitabfy  harwe  perished  from  inability  to  hantUe  t^  sinking  yeeseL 
V^rom  this  danger  al^e  the  crew  and  the  mAom  were  onee  mere  svted  by  the^ 
prompt  energy  and  eenfago  of  St.  Panl.  Seeing  throngh  tiie  base  deeigfn,  he 
qnieUy  obeerred  to  JFolkis,  whe  was  the  posoa  of  most  anthority  on  boerd^ 
"  If  these  sailors  do  not  stay  in  the  sh^,  y€  eannet  be  saved.'*  He  says  "  ye^^ 
not  "  wsw"  Strong  in  Ood's  promise,  he  had  no  shadow  el  denbt  respecting' 
Ms  own  preserration,  bat  the  premise  el  safety  to  all  the  orew  was  eonditmial 
on  their  own  peilermanoe  of  duty.  The  sokUersy  crowded  together  in  the^ 
vessel  with  tiiehr  prisonew,  heard  ^e  remaik  of  Panl,  and — since  he  alone  at 
that  w3dr  moment  of  peril  had  kept  calm,  and  wasUiotefore  the  virlnal  capiaii^ 
— ^without  the  smafiest  scrapie  drew  thehf  swords  and  cot  tiirongh  i^  boat's 
ropes,  letting  her  fall  away  in  the  trongh  of  the  sea.  It  is  not  l&elythat  the- 
sailors  f ^  much  resentment.  Their  |^an  was  distinctly  base,  and  it  offered  at^ 
the  best  a  very  forlorn  and  dnbiens  hope  el  safety.  Bnt  the  daylight  had  now- 
increased,  and  the  honr  was  approachii^  in  which  everytlmig  wonld  depend 
npon  thair  skill  and  promptitnde,  and  on  the  presence  of  mind  of  all  on  board. 
Onoe  mor^  therelere,  the  Apostie  eneonraged  them,  and  nrged  tham  all  t(v 
take  soma  food.  '*This  is  the  fonrteenth  day,**  he  said,  ''on  winch  yen  are 
ccmtinuing  ieodless,  in  constant  anxiety  and  vigiknee,  withent  taking  any- 
thing. I  entreat  yen,  then,  all  to  join  m  a  meal,  whi^  is  indeed  essential 
ta  thai  preeervatien,  of  whieh  I  assmre  yon  with  confidence,  for  not  a 
hair  of  the  head  of  any  (me  of  jm  MJA  perish."  And  having  given 
them  tins  enoonmgement,  be  hims^  sei  the  eiample.  Makh^  of  the 
simplest  necessity  of  life  a  religious  and  encharistic  act,  he  took  bread, 
gave  thanks  to  Gk>d  in  the  presence  of  them  all,  broke  it.  and  began  to- 
eat.    Catching  the  contagion  of  his  cheerful  trust,  the  drenched,  miserable- 

>  WlMre  the  Engliik  frigaike  Lhdp  was  wreoked  in  ISLOt 
<  xxvii  30,  iKrtl^i¥,  not  **ta  «Mt  out,"  m  in  KV. 
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throng  of  276  souls,  who  had  so  long  been  hnddled  iogeiher  m  thdr  unspeak- 
able wretchedness  and  discomfort,  as  their  shattered  Tcssel  laj  rolling  Acd 
tossing  under  the  dismal  clouds,  took  fresh  courage,  and  shared  with  him  in  a 
hearty  meaL  Knowing  that  this  was  the  last  meal  thej  could  ever  take  in  tJie 
dismasted  vessel,  and  also  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  save  the  cargo,  thej 
lightened  and  righted  the  vessel  by  flinging  overboard  the  wheat,  which  in  the 
long  drift  of  476  miles  from  danda  in  the  storm  must  have  shifted  much  to 
one  side  and  made  the  vessel  heel  over  in  a  dangerous  manner.  When  the  fall 
daylight  enabled  them  to  examine  the  shore,  they  saw  no  recognisable  land- 
made — since  the  present  Yaletta,  the  harbour  of  Malta,  at  which  ships  often 
touched,  was  seven  miles  B.S.E.  of  the  point  where  they  were  wrecked ;  but 
they  saw  a  bay,  at  one  extremity  of  which  the  clifEs  suik  down  into  a  flat 
beach,  and  the  only  thing  which  they  could  hope  to  do  was  to  thrust  the 
ship  out  of  her  direct  course,  and  strand  her  at  this  spoi  To  make  a  tack 
athwart  the  wind  with  a  disabled  ship  was  a  manoauvre  by  no  means  easy, 
but  it  was  worth  attempting.  They  therefore  cut  away  the  anchors,  letting 
tibe  ropes  drop  into  the  sea,^  unlashed  and  let  down  the  paddle-rudders,^ 
hoisted  the  artemo,  or  foresail'— which  was  all  that  was  left  them— to  the 
wind,  and  steered  straight  for  the  beach.  But  their  manoeuvre,  resolutely  as  it 
had  been  undertaken,  was  a  failure.  They  had  unconsciously  anchored  off  Bas 
el  Koura.  The  opposite  point  looked  like  another  promontpry,  but  was  in 
realiiy  the  island  ol  Salmonetta,  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  deep, 
narrow,  and  precipitous  channeL  Through  thb  channel,  about  a  hundred 
yards  in  width,  ran  a  current,  and  in  the  stormy  race  where  the  waters  of  this 
current  met  the  waters  of  the  bay,  the  vessel^  would  not  answer  to  the  helm« 
and  all  they  could  do  was  to^run  her  ashore.  Happily  for  them  she  drove, 
not  upon  a  rock,  but  deep  into  a  bank  of  mud,  such  as  still  exists  at  that  very 
spoi  Here  the  prow  stuck  immovably  fast,  while  the  stem  was  free.  The 
erew  rushed  to  the  prow,  while  the  waves,  which  broke  with  f uiy  over  the  un- 
supported stem,  began  instantly  to  batter  it  to  pieces.  Here,  even  at  this 
extremity,  there  rose  for  Paul  and  the  other  prisoners  a  new,  uneiqpected,  and 
yet  more  terrible  danger.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  soldiers  to  be  responsible 
with  their  own  lives  for  their  prisoners,  llie  Roman  law  was  stem,  rigid,  and 
nnbending,  nor  did  it  admit  of  any  extenuating  plea.  So  long  aa  death  seemed 
imminent,  and  every  hand  on  board  might  be  useful  in  averting  it,  the 
prisoners  must  have  been  left  uncharded;  but  in  such  a  crisis  as  t^is,  what 
was  there  to  prevent  any  one  of  them  from  taking  a  dive  into  the  sea»  and 
80  escaping  P  It  would  have  been  a  horrible  thing  that  blood  and  butchery 
should  stain  the  planks  of  a  shipwrecked  vessel  at  the  very  moment  when 
safety  seemed  within  reach,  and  that  thb  human  sacrifice  of  lives  which  Gk>d 

1  Ver.  40,  iywSpaat  mptcX^yrcc  ctMy  ecc  Ti)r  MXainrw^  wnt  "  when  they  had  taken  up  ihm 
«nchon,  they  committed  iheiMdva  onto  the  eea^"  B.y. 

3  Bur.  Hd,  1536. 

3  "Levato  artemone,"  Vulg.;  "a  litil  safl,"  WyoL;  "Veatibue  extensia,  et  <iuod 
•uperaverat  tmum  Yelo  prora  tuo,**  Jot.  ziL  68,  Artemone  Solo.  Sclu 

*  So  8(9(£Aa<r(roc  it  ased  of  the  Bosphorui  by  Strabo^  124 
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had  rescaed  should  be  the  only  thankBgiying  of  the  sunriyora.  It  was  eren 
more  horrible  that  they  who  had  fraternised  with  their  f eUows  in  the  lerelling 
oommnnism  of  s]rmpaUiy,  as  they  huddled  side  by  side,  with  death  staring  them 
in  the  faoe,  should  now  thrust  their  swords  into  hearts  with  which  their  own 
had  so  long  been  beating  in  feaifnl  sympathy.  From  this  peril  the  prisoners 
were  again  indirectly  saTod  by  him  whose  counsel  and  encouragement  had  all 
along  been  the  direct  source  of  their  preservation.  If  the  prisoners  were  to 
be  killed,  equal  justice,  or  injustice,  must  be  dealt  to  all  of  them  alike,  and 
Julius  felt  that  it  would  be  dastardly  ingratitude  to  butcher  the  man  to  whom, 
under  Gk>d's  proyidence,  they  all  owed  their  rescued  liyes.  He  therefore 
forbade  the  design  of  the  solders,  and  gave  orders  that  erery  one  who  could 
swim  should  first  fling  himself  orerboard,  and  get  to  land.^  The  rest  seised 
hold  of  planks  and  other  fragments  of  the  ^t-dissolving  wreck.*  The  wind 
threw  them  landwards,  and  at  last  by  the  aid  of  the  swimmers  all  were  sayed, 
and — at  a  spot  which,  owing  to  the  accurate  fidelity  of  the  narratiye,  can  still 
be  exactly  identified — a  motley  group  of  nearly  three  hundred  drenched,  and 
sMyering,  and  weather-beaten  sailors  and  soldiers,  and  prisoners  and  passen- 
gers, stood  on  that  chill  and  stormy  Noyember  morning  upon  the  desolate  and 
surf-beat  shore  of  the  island  of  Malta.  Some,  we  are  sore,  there  were  who 
joined  with  Paul  in  hearty  thanks  to  the  God  who,  though  He  had  not  made 
the  storm  to  cease,  so  that  the  wayes  thereof  were  stiU,  had  yet  brought  them 
safe  to  land,  through  all  the  perils  of  that  tempestuous  month. 
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«*  Paulas  Romae,  apex  Eyangelii."— Bbngbl, 

So  ended  St.  Paul's  fourth  shipwreck.  The  sight  of  the  yessel  attracted 
the  natives  of  the  island,'  a  simple  Punic  race,  mingled  with  Gkreek  .settlers, 
and  under  Boman  dominion.  There  have  been  times  far  more  recent,  and 
coasts  far  nearer  to  the  scenes  of  civilisation,  in  which  the  castaways  of  a 

>  Probably  Paul  wm  among  ihoM  (2  Cor.  j1  25).  , 

«  Ver.  41,  JAtf«to,  "was  going  to  pieces. **  "Diasolutum  nnvigium"  (Oic  AU, 
XT.  11). 

s  The  notion  that  the  ialand  on  which  they  were  wrecked  waa  not  Malta,  but  the 
litUe  Adriatic  idand  of  Meleda,  off  the  coart  of  Dalmatia,  was  started  by  Oonstantine 
the  Porphjrosenite.    It  was  founded  on  mistakes  about  Adria  (xxrii.  27),  barbarians 


in  Falconer's  Dit$ertaUon  (3rd  edit.,  with  additional  notes,  1872). 
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^flPcMci  weald  fa»v«  been  more  Ukelj  to  be  robbed  and  mnrdered  tiian  received 
wHk  hoflfihility  and  eonfWflHMi;  bat  i^oee  lUieee  PbcBOMUia,  neadj  two 
■iftiiiiiiMe  ago,  <wi>eei»ed  the  leaoaed  oMfvr  writb  fmmnal  kkMh^ee.  Heavy 
«kowen  bad  «(»»  oa,  asd  the  ehipwreclMd  men  were  half  •beaombed  with 
hMgm  tmd  oekL  Piiyii^  ttieir  eoMlHtem,  ^e  aattree  M  a  hage  fixe  of  fagote 
and  bradiipeod,  iiMiilnf  imgbi  drj4bek  (Mhee,  a»d^^ 
a  fncndlj  nvkoae.  Paid,  wiiik  tiiat  wideiMtabfa  aciifi«x  and  dimgaid  «£ 
Mlf  wbidi  neiiier  danger  nor  falig«e  oeold  obeek,  was  btttf  aaong  tbe  bosiest 
eeUeotiBg  fmtl  He  bad  get  iagether  a  laq^  bundle  of  farae-reote,^  aad  bad 
j«st  pift Horn  the  bkzbig  fire,  iHmb  aviper  which  had  been  Ijiag  torpid, beiog 
mmidmlj  mviv<ed  and  irriMed  bj  the  beat,  defied  oii  of  ^e  bondle  awl 
^*ftateMd  M  Piral*a  hand."  8eeijig  the  eeeaiwe  hanging  froan  bis  band, 
aad  observing  that  be  waa  a  frisoner,  tbe  datple  natiTM  nuittered  to  oao 
jMotboi  that  be  nnet  be  sone  marderer,  reeeoed  indeed  iram  the  w»ree,  but 
pBtaaed  bgr  jost  Tengeaaoe  tnimm  an  kad.  Pad,  qnte  imdMitmbad,  ebe^  ike 
«nateve  aft  into  tbe  fire,  «nd  imb  aoaa  tbe  woree.^  Tbe  asiireB  expected 
that  be  would  owldenlycbepdaad.'  For  a  long  tiaae  tibsy  watebad  hba  witti 
eager  eyes,  but  when  tbe^  aboernad  tiatt  ao  niiphaiant  bcouM  <M  aay  land 
-fettorwed,  ih&yy  Ifte  the  rode  people  of  JJpAn,  gnahadly  diaoged  their  adadsy 
and  eaM  dwt  be  im  a  god. 

IW  tfavee  laoatbs,  vadl  <iie  beghnaag  af  Folaiiaiy  apeoed  llw  sea  to 
navigation,  the  orcnr  K^ed  ia  Malta ;  and  dmiag  tint  tiaia,  owing  oace  more 
to  the  influence  of  St.  Paul,  he  and  his  associates  received  the  utmost  kindness. 
Not  far  from  the  scene  of  the  shipmeek  lay  4ifte  town  now  called  Alta  Tecchia, 
the  residence  of  Publius,  the  goyemor  of  the  island,  who  was  probably  a  legate 
of  the  Praetor  of  Bicily.  Since  Jnliug  was  a  person  of  distinction,  this  Boman 
official,  who  bore  the  title  of  Protos  ("  First '') — a  local  designation,  the  accu- 
racy of  which  is  supported  by  inscriptions^ — offered  to  the  centurion  a 
genial  hospitality,  in  which  Paul  and  his  friends  were  aUowed  to  share.  It 
happened  that  at  that  time  the  father  of  Publius  was  lying  prostrated  by 
feverish  attacks  complicated  with  dysentery.  St.  Luke  was  a  physician,  but 
his  skill  was  less  effectual  than  the  i^ency  of  St.  Paul,  who  went  into  the 
sick  man's  chamber,  prayed  by  Ins  bedside,  laid  his  hands  on  him,  and  healed 
lun.  Thenmoar  of  the  core  ^read  iluoagh  the  little  islaad,  aad  canaed  all 
tbe  sick  iababitaats  to  come  for  hdp  and  tendaaea  We  auiy  be  eojw  that 
St.  Paal,  thoagh  we  do  not  hear  el  bk  Ibimding  aay  CSmroh,  yet  lost  ao 
opportonity  of  making  known  tlie  Gospel.    He  prodaced  a  deep  and  moot 

1  ^ovyibwr  (s«e  Theophrast,  Hitt.  PkmL  1,  4).  Henoe  the  objeoiiw  that  B^gfuetia, 
some  oiKanoe  from  St.  Paul's  Bay,  is  the<mlT  place  when  there  ia  timber  ia  Malta,  drops 
to  the  ground,  even  if  there  were  ever  anythmg  in  it. 

*  Tht  diaappeeraaoe  of  the  viper  from  Malta,  if  it  hmt  diameared,  U  ae  wmn  itrango 
than  ttaditappeanaoe  fk<om  Anaa.  There  ia  a  enitaoa  panulel  to  the  iaoidnt  ia  the 
Greek  Anthology.    CBictcm)  Xvy^^  ^c^  W  ^i^np  w>k  K6im»*  V<X»*  r^hAylit  ^^m  ff»a» 

>  So  wlMaCfaanmania  bitten,  *'TtonMiag  abt  atood,aaA  on  file  aiidteL  dztaped,'* 
Ant,  mnd  Oktp,  v,  2  (Hvophry).  -•^r— • 

4  Bochart,  PA<a<50r.  n.  i  2$.    Hp^rev  MiKmi^,  Cfvy. /ater.  <?n0e.  iW. 
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fammctahlb  impressiom,  a&d  was  marmjoA^  oa  all  ndes  wiik  ro^eeilal  deaMU- 
etiatioasi.  In  the  fliupwreok  the  crew  nnst  have  lost  aU»  eseept  whai  Httie 
money  thej  coald  earry  on  their  own  persons;  tfaej  were  theralore  in  deep 
need  of  asBistaaee,^  and  this  they  receiTed  ahaadsntiy  fiMn  the  lone  aad 
gtmthnde  of  the  ishmdera  ix>  whom  ihdt  stay  had  oaoaed  oo  many  boiefite. 

Another  Alezaadriaa  ooxn-ship,  the  Oasbor  <md  Patt«a»-^mere  iortonate 
than  her  shatUred  consort-^had  wintered  in  the  faarhemr  ol  Yalatta;  aad 
'when  naTigvt&on  was  again  possHile,  Jnlins  and  his  soldiers  Mabaihnd  on 
board  of  her  with  their  pnsonets,  and  weighed  anehar  for  Syraoase.  It  was 
bat  e^^hty  n^es  distant^  and  dniing  that  day's  Toyage  St.  Paal  wwM  gasB 
for  the  first  time  on  the  giaoi  c<me  of  Etna,  the  first  aotiTo  vekano  he  had 
eiter  seea.  At  Syracuse  they  waited  three  days  far  a  more  fafwmhto  wind. 
Siaee  it  did  not  eome,  they  made  a  dicaitoiis  tadc,^  which  hvooght  them  to 
Mhcgiom.  Here  again  they  waited  for  a  singie  day,  and  as  m  santh  wind 
then  sprang  np,  whieh  was  exactly  what  they  most  desired,  they  sped  swiftly 
throDgh  the  Straits  of  Messina,  between  the  chains  of  snow^elad  hiUs,  and 
nfter  passing  on  their  left  the  huge  and  erer-flarinng  oone  oi  Stromhcdi, 
nnchored  the  nmct  day,  after  n  apiuwUd  mn  of  180  mifes,  in  the  loviely  Bay 
•of  PnteoH.  The  nnfaried  topsail  whieh  mMioed  43ie  AJwamdrian  OBm-^hip 
ls>OTiid  gifo  BtftiOe  «f  her  airival  to  the  idfers  of  the  gay  wsbeting-phne,  n^ao 
^hefed  in  hukbeds  on  the  mofte  to  wdoome  with  their  shouts  the  vessels 
whieh  hronght  the  staff  ol  life  to  the  granaries  of  Roam.  Here  Paul  had  the 
nnexpected  happiness  to  find  a  little  Christian  Ohnroh,  and  the  brethren  begged 
ham  to  stay  with  them  eeren  days.  IMb  enahlod  them  to  spend  together  a 
£nbbaUiaBidaSmHiay,  and  the  pzmlege  was  granted  by  the  kindly  and  gmtefnl 
Jnlins.  Blere,  then,  they  rested,  in  ens  of  the  loveliest  of  earthly  seenes, 
when  YesnTins  waa  still  a  sbumbering  YoleanD,  tlad  to  its  green  anmmit  with 
Tines  and  gardens.  Panl  conld  not  have  lodoed  nnmof«d  on  the  laKury  and 
magn^oenee  of  the  neighboaring  towns.  There  was  Baia,  wiiece,  to  the 
iBcGgnation  of  Horaoe,  the  Boamn  noUes  bmlt  oai  their  palaces  into  the  sea; 
nnd  where  the  Ossar  before  whose  jodgmentHwat  be  was  gsing  tootand  had 
«naeted  the  hideons  tmgedy  of  his  mother's  mmider,  and  had  led,  parsned 
by  her  Fm^s,  team  plaoe  to  plaoe  along  the  riiore.^  In  sight  wns  Pandataria, 
nnd  the  other  distant  rocky  islets,  dense  with  exiles  of  the  noUest  rank,  where 
Agrippa  Postmmns,  the  last  of  the  gennme  OaMars,  had  tried  to  stop  the  pangs 
of  famine  by  gnawing  ihe  staffing  of  his  own  mattress,  and  wheie  the  daaghter 
of  the  great  Augustus  had  ended,  in  xmntterable  wretchedness,  hor  life  of 
infamy.  Close  by  was  Comso,  with  its  Sibylline  fame,  and  Pausilypus,  with 
Virgil's  tomb,  and  Caprees,  where  twenty-three  years  before  Tiberius  had 
dragged  to  the  grave  his  miserable  old  age.  And  within  easy  distance  were 
the  little  towns  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  little  dreanung  as  yet,  in  their 

^  TM««i«.    Cf.  EocluB.  xixviii  1 :  "boB08,**Oio.  mi  Dim,  xri  ». 

'  xxviii  13.    ircptcAM^nv,  "  fetohed  a  oompmM,^'  2  Sun.  t,  43;  2  Kings  iii  9. 

'  AD.  59.     Alb  icoi  aAAo<rc  j^t  icol  cireifii)  KavravBa  rd    avri  avr^  wvi^vt,  aAAxxrc  liknk^mt 

utOCrrcLTo.    DioD,  Ixi.  13, 14 ;  Tac  Arm,  xiv,  B;  Saet.  Nero,  34. 
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Greek-like  gaiety  and  manj-ooloored  briUianoe,  how  soon  they  would  be  buried 
by  the  neighbouring  mountain  in  their  total  and  sulphurous  destruction. 

Here,  free  and  am(»ig  brethren,  Paul  passed  seyen  peaceful  days.  On  the 
dghth  they  started  for  Borne,  which  was  only  distant  a  hundred  and  forty 
miles.  News  of  their  arriral  had  reached  the  brethren,  and  when  they  bad 
gone  about  a  hundred  miles,  past  Capua,  and  through  the  rich  vineyards  of 
Italy,  and  then  through  the  Pomptine  Marshes,  Paul  and  Luke  and  AriB- 
tardius,  among  the  bargees  and  hucksters  who  thronged  Appii  Forum,^ 
caught  sight*  of  a  body  of  Christians,  who  had  come  no  less  than  forty  miles 
to  welcome  them.  Farther  than  this  they  could  not  have  come,  since  there 
were  two  ways  of  reaching  Rome  from  Appii  Forum,  and  the  centurion  might 
have  preferred  the  lees  fatiguing  journey  by  the  canal.  Ten  miles  further  on, 
at  Tree  Tabems9,  they  found  another  gproup  of  brethren  awaiting  them. 
Though  there  were  a  few  who  loved  him  at  Bome,  Paul  knew  the  power,  the 
multitude,  and  the  turbulence  of  the  vast  assemblage  of  synagogues  in  the 
great  dty,  and  on  their  favour  or  opposition  much  of  his  future  destiny  must, 
humanly  speaking,  depend.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  when  he  saw  the 
little  throng  of  Christians  he  should  thank  Gk>d,  and  take  courage  from  this 
proof  of  their  aifection.  Nothing  cheered  and  inspired  him  so  much  as  human 
sympathy,  and  the  welcome  of  these  brethren  must  have  touched  with  the 
Inrightness  of  a  happy  omen  his  approadi  to  a  city  which,  greatly  aa  he  had 
longed  to  see  it,  he  was  now  to  enter  under  circumstances  far  more  painful 
than  he  had  ever  hadTeason  to  expect. 

And  so  through  scenes  of  ever-deepening  interest,  and  along  a  road  more 
and  more  crowded  with  stately  memorials,  the  humble  triumph  of  the  Lord's 
slave  and  prisoner  swept  on.  St.  Paul  had  seen  many  magnificent  cities,  but 
never  one  which  was  approached  by  a  road  so  regfular  and  so  costly  in  construc- 
tion. As  they  passed  each  well-known  object,  the  warm-hearted  brethren 
would  point  out  to  him  the  tombs  of  the  Scipios  and  Cflddlia  Metella,  and  the 
thousands  of  other  tombs  with  all  their  architectural  beauiy,  and  striking  bas- 
reliefis  and  touching  inscriptions ;  and  the  low  seats  for  the  accommodation  of 
travellers  at  every  forty  feet ;  and  the  numberless  statues  of  the  Dei  IHales ; 
and  the  roadside  inns,  and  the  endless  streams  of  carriages  for  traveUers  of 
every  rank — ^humble  birotae  and  comfortable  rhedae,  and  stately  carpenta — 
and  the  lecticaeor  palanquins  bome  on  the  necks  of  slaves,  from  which  the 
occupants  looked  luxuriously  down  on  throngs  of  pedestrians  passing  to  and 
from  the  mighty  capital  of  the  ancient  world. 

"  What  conflux  issuing  forth  or  passing  in ; 
Pnetors,  Pxx>con8ula  to  their  provinces 
Hasting,  or  on  return,  in  rooes  of  state, 
Lictors  and  rods,  the  ensigns  of  their  power. 
Legions  and  cohorts,  turms  of  horse  and  wings ; 
Or  embassies  from  regions  far  remote, 
In  various  habits,  on  the  Appian  road  .  . 
Dusk  laow  with  white  silken  turbans  wreathed.'* 

1  Hot.  SaLLr.L 
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How  many  a  look  of  contemptuons  cnrioeit  j  would  be  darted  at  tbe  chained 
prisoner  and  his  Jewish  friends  as  thej  passed  along  with  their  escort  of 
soldiers !  But  Paul  could  bear  all  this  while  he  felt  that  he  would  not  be 
utterly  lonely  amid  the  yast  and  densely-crowded  wilderness  of  human  habita- 
tions, of  which  he  first  caught  sight  as  he  mounted  the  slope  of  the  Albau 
hills. 

Perhaps  as  they  left  the  Alban  hills  on  the  right,  the  brethren  would  tell 

the  Apostle  the  grim  annals   of  the  little  temple  which  had  been  built 

beside 

**  that  dim  lake  which  sleeps 

Beneath  Arida's  trees, 
The  trees  in  whose  dim  shadow 

The  ghastly  priest  doth  reign, 
The  priest  who  slew  the  slayer 

And  shall  himself  be  slain." 

And  so  through  ever-lengthening  rows  of  suburban  villas,  and  ever-thickening 
throngs  of  people,  they  would  reach  the  actual  precincts  of  the  dty,  catch 
sight  of  the  Capitol  and  the  imperial  palace,  pass  through  the  grove  and  by 
the  fountain  of  Egeria,  with  its  colony  of  begging  Jews,^  march  past  the 
pyramid  of  C.  Cestius,  under  the  arch  of  Drusus,  through  the  dripping 
Capenian  gate,'  leave  the  Circus  Maximus  on  the  left,  and  pass  on  amid 
temples,  and  statues,  and  triumphal  arches,  till  they  reached  the  ExctibitO' 
rium,  or  barracks  of  that  section  of  the  Prsetorian  cohorts  whose  turn  it  was 
to  keep  immediate  guard  over  the  person  of  the  Emperor.  It  was  thus  that 
the  dream  of  Paul's  life  was  accomplished,  and  thus  that  in  March,  A.D.  61, 
in  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Nero,  under  the  consulship  of  Csesennius 
Psetus  and  Petronius  Turpiliiuius,  he  entered  Bome. 

Here  the  charge  of  the  centurion  Julius  ended,  though  we  can  hardly  suppose 
that  he  would  entirely  forget  and  neglect  henceforth  his  noble  prisoner,  to  whom 
in  Qi)d*B  providence  he  owed  his  own  life  and  the  safety  of  the  other  prisoner! 
entrusted  to  him.  Officially,  however,  his  connexion  with  them  was  closed 
when  he  had  handed  them  over  to  the  charge  of  the  Prsef  ect  of  the  PrsBtorian 
guards.  From  this  time  forward,  and  indeed  previously,  there  had  always 
been  two  Praefecti  Praetorio,  but  during  this  year  a  single  person  held  the 
power  of  that  great  office,  the  honest  and  soldierly  Af ranius  Burrus.''  So  far, 
Paul  was  fortunate,  for  Burrus,  as  an  upright  and  humane  officer,  was  not 
likely  to  treat  with  needless  severity  a  prisoner  who  was  accused  of  no  compre- 
hensible charge — of  none  at  any  rate  which  a  Boman  would  consider  worth 
mentioning — and  who  had  won  golden  opinions  both  from  the  Procurators  of 
Judsea  and  from  the  centurion  who  had  conducted  him  from  Jerusalem.  A 
vulgar  and  careless  tyrant  might  have  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  ho  was 
some  fanatical  Sicarius,  such  as  at  that  time  swarmed  throughout  Judtea,  and 
so  have  thrust  him  into  a  hopeless  and  intolerable  captivity.    But  the  good 

1  Jav.  Sat.  m,  12,  >  Porta  di  S.  Sebasti&no. 

*  Acta  xxviiL  16,  ly  <rrpaToinUpx!h    Trajan  ap.  Plin.  Epp,  x.  65,  "Yincius  mittt  ad 
praefectot  praetorii  mei  debet." 
L    L 
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word  of  Julius,  and  the  kindly  integrity  of  Burrus,  were  invaluable  to  him, 
and  he  was  merely  subjected  to  that  kind  of  cuetodia  militaris  which  was 
known  as  ohservatio.    For  the  first  three  days  he  was  hospitably  received  by 
some  member  of  the  Christian  community/  and  was  afterwards  allowed  to 
hire  a  lodging  of  his  own,  with  free  leave  to  communicate  with  his  friends  both 
by  letter  and  by  personal  intercourse.    The  trial  of  having  a  soldier  chuned 
to  him  indeed  continued,  but  that  was  inevitable  under  the  Roman  system.    It 
was  in  mitigation  of  this  intolerable  concomitant  of  his  imprisonment  that  the 
goodwill  of  his  Roman  friends  might  be  most  beneficially  exercised.    At  the 
best,  it  was  an  infliction  which  it  required  no  little  fortitude  to  endure,  and  for 
a  Jew  it  would  be  far  more  poiafal  than  for  a  Qentile.    Two  Gentiles  might 
have  much  in  common ;  they  would  be  interested  in  common  topics,  actuated 
by  common  principles  j  but  a  Jew  and  €ren^  would  be  separated  by  mutual 
%ntipathies,  and  liable  to  the  incessant  friction  of  irritating  peculiarities.  That 
Si.  Paul  deeply  felt  this  snnoyanee  may  be  seen  from  Ids  aOttsioira  to  Mb 
"bonds"  or  his  "coupling-chain"  in  every  Epistle  of  the  Captivity.    HflieJi 
the  first  Agrippa  had  been  fiung  into  prison  by  'Kberius,  Antoiria,  out  of 
friendship  for  Ms  family,  had  bribed  the  Prsstorian  Prefect  Macro  to  place 
him  under  the  charge  of  a  kind  centurion,  and  to  secure  as  far  as  possible  that 
the  soldiers  coupled  to  him  should  be  good-tempered  men.    Some  smaU  meastee 
of  similar  consideration  may  hare  been  extended  to  Paul ;  but  the  service  warn 
lissome,  and  there  must  have  been  sonra  soldiers  whose  morose  and  stSkn 
natures  caused  to  their  prisoner  a  terrible  torture.    Yet  even  over  these  toteem, 
uneducated  Gentiles,  the  courtesy,  the  gentleness,  the  •'sweet  reasonabtsness'* 
of  the  Apostle,  asserted  its  humanising  contrcd.    If  he  was  chained  to  the 
soldier,  the  soldier  was  also  chained  to  Mm,  and  during  the  dull  hours  nntii  he 
was  relieved,  many  a  guardsman  might  be  glad  to  hear  from  sueh  lips,  in  all 
their  immortal  novelty,  the  Mgh  truths  of  the  Christian  faifii.    Ottt  of  his 
worst  trials  the  Apostle's  cheerful  faith  created  the  opportunities  of  Ms  Mghest 
usefulness,  and  from  the  necessities  of  Ms  long-continued  imprisonm«nt  arose 
a  diffusion  of  Gk)8pel  truths  throughout  the  finest  regiment  of  that  army  whSeh 
less  than  a  century  later  was  to  number  among  its  contingents  a  "  thundering 
legion,"  and  in  less  than  three  centuries  was  to  supplant  the  silver  eagies  of 
the  empire  by  the  then  detests  badge  of  a  slave's  torture  and  a  muttlerer*8 
punishment. 

It  was  one  of  the  earliest  cares  of  the  Apostle  to  summon  together  the 
leading  members  of  the  Roman  Ghetto,  and  explain  to  them  his  position. 
Addressing  them  as  "  brethren,"  he  assured  them  he  had  neil^er  opposed  his 
people  nor  contravened  their  hereditary  institutions.  In  spite  of  this  he  had 
been  seized  at  Jerusalem,  and  handed  over  to  the  Roman  power.  Yet  the 
Romans,  after  examining  him,  had  declared  Mm  entirely  innocent,  and  wtmld 
have  been  glad  to  liberate  him  had  not  the  opposition  of  the  Jews  oomp^cni 
him  to  appeal  to  Csssar.      But  he  was  anxious  to  inform  them  that  by  this 

>  zxviu.  23^  tif  r^r  ^crAiy.    Cf .  Philem.  22 ;  Afsti  xsi.  10. 
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{^peal  lie  did  not  intend  in  ciny  waj  to  set  ilie  Roman  authorities  against  his 
own  natiosy  and  Uiat  the  cause  of  the  chain  he  wore  was  his  belief  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  that  Messianic  hope  in  which  all  Israel  shared. 

The  reply  of  the  Jews  was  Tery  diplomatic.  Differences  within  their  own 
pale,  connooted  as  we  have  seen  with  the  name  of  Christ,  had  kindled  such  anger 
and  alarm  against  them^  that  lees  than  ten  yeara  before  this  time  they  had 
suffered  the  ruinous  indignity  of  being  banished  from  Borne  by  an  edict  of 
Claudiusw  That  edict  had  been  tacitly  permitted  to  fall  into  desuetude  ;  but 
the  Jews  were  anxious  not  to  be  again  subjected  to  so  degrading  an  infliction. 
They  therefore  returned  a  yague  answer,  declaring — whether  truthfully  or  not 
we  cannot  say — that  neither  by  letter  nor  by  word  of  mouth  had  they  received 
any  charge  against  the  Apostle's  character.  It  was  true  that,  if  any  Jews  had 
been  deputed  to  carry  before  Caesar  the  accusation  of  the  Sanhedrin,  they  could 
only  hB,vo  started  at  the  same  time  as  Julius,  and  would  th«:«f  ore  have  been 
delayed  by  t^e  same  storms.  The  Jews  wi^ed,  however,  to  learn  from  Paul 
his  particular  opinions,  for,  as  he  was  a  professed  Christian,  they  could  only 
say  that  that  sect  wot  everywhere  spoken  against.^  It  is  obvious  that  this 
answer  was  meant  to  say  as  little  as  possible.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  Jewa 
should  never  have  heard  anything  said  against  Si  Paul;  but  being  keen 
observers  of  the  political  horizon,  and  seeing*  that  Panl  was  favourably  regarded 
by  people  of  distinction,  they  did  not  choose  to  embroil  themselves  in  any 
quarrel  with  him.  Nor  does  their  professed  ignorance  at  all  disprove  the 
existence  of  a  Christian  community  so  important  as  that  to  which  St  Paul  had 
addreased  his  Epistle  to  the  Bomans.^  The  Jews  could  boast  of  one  or  two 
noble  prosel3rte8 ;  and  it  is  possible  that  Pomponia  Grsecina,^  wife  of  Plautius, 
one  of  the  conquerors  of  Britain,  may  have  been  a  Christian.  But  if  so-  she 
had  long  been  driven  into  the  deepest  seclusion,^  and  the  conversion  of  the 
Consular  Flavins  Clemens,  and  his  wife»  Elavia  Domitilla,  who  were  martyred 
by  DoButian,  did  not  take  place  till  some  time  afterwards.  The  Christian 
Church  was  composed  of  the  humblest  elements,  and  probably  its  Jewish  and 
Gentile  members  formed  two  almost  distinct  communities  under  separate 
predbyters.*     Now,  with  uncircumcised  Gentile  Christians  of  the  lowest  rank 

'  This  they  might  well  say.  See  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  44  ;  Suet.  yer.  16;  and,  doubtless, 
the  prafflti  of  the  cateoombs  arc  only  snccessors  of  others  still  earlier,  just  as  art'the 
hkkoos  cakuames  against  which  the  Christian  aftologists  appeal  (Tert.  Apol.  1^  ttc*^, 

3  In  Rom.  i.  8  St^  Paul  tells  the  Roman  Christians  that  their  faith  is  proclaimed  in 
the  whole  world.  No  one  familiar  with  his  style  would  see  more  in  this  than  the  fiavoxir- 
aUe  mention  of  them  in  the  scattered  Christian  Churches  which  he  visited.  To  St.  Paul, 
as  to  Qvvj  one  else,  ''the  world"  meant  the  world  in  the  midst  of  which  he  livedo  U€.p 
the  little  Christian  communities  which  he  had  founded.  Renan  remarks,  that  in  reading 
Benjamin  of  Tndela,  one  would  imagine  that  there  was  no  one  in  the  world  but  Jews; 
and  in  reading  Ibn  Batoutah  that  thera  wm  no  one  in  the  woW4  but  Moslim. 

*  On  this  lady  see  Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  32. 

*  She  was  privately  tried  by  her  husband,  and  acquitted,  in  4.D.  67. 

*  lixhtfoot,  PhilifipianSf  p.  219.  It  u  at  any  rate  a  most  remarkable  fact  that,  whon 
St.  Paul  wrote  the  Kpistle  to  the  Colossians,  two  only  of  the  Judaic  Christians  showed 
him  any  countenance — namely,  Mark  and  Jesus,  whose  iumame  of  Justus,  if  it  be 
intended  as  a  translation  of  6  euMuoc.  shows  that  he,  like  **  James  the  Just "  was  a 
faithful  obMrrer  of  the  Law  (Col.  ir.  11). 
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the  leading  Jews  would  not  be  likely  to  Hold  any  interconrse,  eren  if  they  were 
aware  of  their  existence.  But  b  it  remembered  that  Bome  at  this  time  was.  a 
dty  of  more  than  two  million  inhabitants?  Is  there  any  improbability  that* 
among  so  many  myriads,  a  small  and  straggling  sect  might,  to  outsiders* 
remain  utterly  unknown?  The  immense  weight  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
famishes  no  proof  that  the  Ohurch  to  which  it  was  addressed  was  one  which 
the  world  would  regard  as  of  any  importance.  The  Sandemanians  or  Glassites 
are  a  Christian  body  in  London,  and  it  is  quite  conceiyable  that  some  eminent 
member  of  their  body,  like  the  late  Mr.  Faraday,  might  address  to  them  a 
letter  of  deep  significance ;  would  it  be  any  sufficient  reason  to  deny  their 
existence  if  it  was  found  that  the  Archdeacons  and  Rural  Deans  of  London 
had  barely  so  much  as  heard  of  their  peculiar  tenets  ? 

Since,  however,  the  Romish  Jews  professed  a  wish  for  further  information, 
St.  Paul  begged  them  to  fix  their  own  day  to  hear  what  he  had  to  set  before 
them.  They  came  to  him  in  considerable  numbers.  That  only  the  heads  of 
their  community  can  have  been  invited  is  clear.  St.  Paul's  abode  oould  only 
have  accommodated  an  insignificant  fraction  of  the  Jewish  residents,  who  at 
this  time  are  believed  to  have  amounted  to  60,000.  It  is  said  that  there  were 
seven  synagogues  in  Rome,^  and  the  officers  of  these  synagogues  would 
probably  be  as  many  as  Paul  oould  hope  to  address  at  once.  All  day  long, 
from  dawn  tDl  evening,  he  set  before  them  his  personal  testimony  and 
Lb  scriptural  arguments.  That  they  were  not  wholly  unimpressed,  appears 
from  the  length  of  the  discussion ;  but  while  a  few  were  convinced,  others 
disbelieved.  The  debate  acquired  towards  its  conclusion  a  somewhat  stormy 
emphasis;  and  before  it  broke  up  Paul  addressed  the  dissentients  with 
something  of  his  old  fiery  energy,  applying  to  them  the  passage  of  Isuah 
once  quoted  by  our  Lord  Himself,  which  said  that  they  should  not  see  nor 
hoar  because  they  would  not,  and  that  their  blindness  and  deafness  were  a 
ponal  consequence  of  the  grossness  of  their  hearts.  And  then  he  sternly 
warned  them  that  the  salvation  of  God  was  now  sent  to  the  Gentiles,  and  that 
tho  Gentiles  would  listen  to  its  gracious  offer.  * 

Henceforth  St.  Paul  took  his  own  line,  opening  no  further  communioatioii 
with  his  obstinate  fellow-countrymen.  For  two  whole  years  he  remained  in 
Rome,  a  fettered  prisoner,  but  living  in  his  own  hired  lodging,'  and  cheered 
by  the  visits  of  the  fellow- workers  who  were  truest  and  best  beloved.  The 
quiet  and  holy  Timotheus  perhaps  acted  as  his  amanuensis,  and  certainly 
showed  him  all  the  tenderness  of  a  son ;  *  the  highly-cultivated  Luke  was  his 
historiographer  and  his  physician ;  ^  Aristarchus  attended  him  so  closely  as  to 
earn  the  designation  of  his  **  fellow-prisoner;  "^  Tychicus  brought  him  news 
from  Ephesus ;  ^  Epaphroditus  warmed  his  heart  by  the  oontributionB  which 
showed  the  generous  affection  of  Philippi ;  ^  Epaphras  came  to  consult  him 

1  Friedlftnder,  iii.  510.  <  Yer.  29  u  not  found  in  M,  A,  B,  E. 

•  Uia^ttfia,  not  "house,**  as  in  the  R  V..  but  "lodging** — mn'Uorium  conduct  urn, 

<  PhiL  i  1 ;  ii  19,  $eqq, ;  Col.  i.  1 ;  Philem.  1. 

»  CoL  iv.  14  ;  Philem.  24.  •  Col.  iv.  10 ;  Philem.  24. 

1  Eph.  vi.  21 ;  CoL  iv.  7.  »  Phil.  u.  25 ;  iv.  18. 
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about  the  heresies  which  were  beginning  to  creep  into  the  Chorchet  d 
Laodioea,  Hierapolis,  and  Colossss ;  ^  Mark,  dear  to  the  Apostle  as  the  oottrin 
of  Barnabas,  more  than  made  up  for  his  former  defection  by  his  present 
constancy ;  *  and  Demas  had  not  yet  shaken  the  good  opinion  which  he  at  first 
inspired.'  Now  and  then  some  interesting  episode  of  his  ministry,  like  the 
visit  and  conversion  of  Onesimos,  came  to  lighten  the  tedium  of  his  confine- 
ment.^ Nor  was  his  time  spent  fruitlessly,  as,  in  some  measure,  it  had  been  at 
Csesarea.  Throughout  the  whole  period  he  continued  heralding  the  kingdom 
of  God,  and  t-eaching  about  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  all  openness  of  speech 
**  nnmolestedly." 

With  that  one  weighty  word  iue^K^wsy  we  lose  the  help  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  From  the  Epistles  of  the  imprisonment  we  learn  that,  chained 
though  he  was  in  one  room,  even  the  oral  teaching  of  the  Apostle  won  many 
converts,  of  whom  some  at  least  were  in  positions  of  influence ;  and  that — as 
soldier  after  soldier  enjoyed  the  inestimable  privilege  of  being  chained  to  him 
—not  his  bonds  only,  but  also  his  Gospel,  became  known  throughout  the 
whole  body  of  Praetorian  guards.  But  besides  this,  God  overruled  these  two 
years  of  imprisonment  in  Rome  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  world.  Two 
imprisonments,  away  from  books,  away  from  all  public  opportunities  for 
preaching,  each  of  two  years  long,  with  only  a  terrible  shipwreck  interpolated 
between  them — ^how  sad  an  interruption  to  most  minds  would  these  have 
seemed  to  be !  Yet  in  the  first  of  these  two  imprisonments,  if  nothing  else 
was  achieved,  we  can  perceive  that  his  thoughts  were  ripening  more  and  more 
in  silent  g^rowth ;  and  in  that  second  imprisonment  he  wrote  the  letters  idiieh 
have  enabled  him  to  exercise  a  far  wider  influence  on  the  Church  of  Christ 
throughout  the  world  than  though  he  had  been  aU  the  while  occupied  in 
sermons  in  eveiy  synagogue  and  missionary  journeys  in  every  land. 


CHAPTER   XLV. 

ST.  PAUL'S  SOJOURN  IN  BOMB. 

n6huf  ittiTOfi^y  rris  oUovfi^trns. — Athbn.  Deipnot,  1120. 

"  Fumum  et  opes  strepitumque  Bomae.'*— Hob.  Coflrm.  iiL  29,  12. 

St.  Paul's  arrival  at  Rome  was  in  many  respects  the  culminating  point  of 
his  Apostolic  career,  and  as  ho  continued  to  work  there  for  so  long  a  time, 
it  is  both  important  and  interesting  to  ascertain  the  state  of  things  with  which 
he  came  in  contact  during  that  long  stay. 

Of  the  dty  itself  it  is  probable  that  he  saw  little  or  nothing  until  he  was 

1  Col.  i  7:  iv.  12.  2  CoL  iv.  10  ;  PWlem.  24 ;  2Tim.  iv.  IL 

S  CoL  iv.  14 ;  Philem.  24 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  10.  <  Col.  iv.  9 ;  Philem.  10. 
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fiberated.  except  such  a  gKmpse  of  it  as  he  may  hare  caught  on  his  way  to  hb 
plaee  of  confinement.  Although  his  friends  had  free  access  to  him,  he  was 
not  permitted  to  visit  them,  nor  could  a  chained  Jewish  prisoner  walk  about 
witn  his  guarding  soldier.  Yet  on  his  way  to  the  Prsotorian  barracks  he  must 
ha^e  seen  something  of  the  narrow  and  tortuous  streets,  as  well  as  of  the  great 
open  spaces  of  ancient  Itome ;  something  of  the  splendour  of  its  pubHc  edifices, 
and  the  ^meanness  of  its  lower  purlieus ;  something  of  its  appalling  contrast 
between  the  ostentatious  luxury  of  inexhaustible  wealth,  and  the  painful 
squalor  of  chronic  pauperism.^  And  during  his  stay  he  must  hare  seen  or 
heard  much  of  the  dangers  which  beset  those  densely- crowded  masses  of 
human  beings ; '  of  men  injured  by  the  clumsy  carrucae  rumbling  along  wiUi 
huge  stones  or  swaying  pieces  of  timber;'  of  the  crashMig  fall  of  houses 
laised  on  weak  foundations  to  storey  after  storey  of  dangereos  height;^  of 
women  and  ohildren  teampled  down  amid  the  rush  of  an  idle  popnkoe  to 
witness  the  horrid  bntckeries  of  the  amphitheatre ;  of  the  yiolenee  of  nigkily 
mavauders ;  of  the  irrenstible  fnry  of  the  many  eooflsgfations.^  It  is  obrMis 
that  'he  would  ncrt  have  been  allowed  to  aeek  a  lodging  in  Uie  Jewish  qnarier 
beyond  the  Tiber,  since  he  woold  be  obliged  to  eonsolt  ^e  conveniMMe>of  the 
BQccessioBs  of  soldiers  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  goard  orer  him.  It  is 
indeed  possible  that  he  might  have  been  located  near  tiie  Esonbitomm,  bot 
it  seems  more  likely  tluit  the  PrsBtoriains  wbo  were  settled  ikere  were  too 
mnch  occupied  with  ike  doities  thrown  on  them  by  thehr  Jtttondanoe  at  the 
palace  to  leave  them  leisture  to  guard  an  indefinite  number  of  pnsoneis. 
We  infer,  therefore,  that  Panl's  ''hired  apartment"  vmb  within  cteoe  range 
of  the  Pvsstorian  oamp.  Among  the  prisoners  there  confined  he  might  have 
seen  the  Jewish  priests  who  had  been  sent  to  Bobm  by  SWx,  Mid  itho  won 
from  their  nation  so  mnoh  af^roval  by  the  abstinence  which  they  •endvod  in 
the  determination  that  they  would  not  be  ^lefiled  by  any  form  of  vnclean 
meat.^  Here,  too,  he  may  have  seen  Oaradoc,  the  British  prince  vhoee  heroic 
resbtance  and  simple  dignity  extorted  praise  even  from  Roman  enemies.' 
The  fact  that  he  was  not  in  the  crowded  city  precincts  would  enable  him  at 
less  cost  to  get  a  better  room  than  the  stifling  garrets  which  Juvenal  so 
feelingly  describes  as  at  once  ruinously  expensive  and  distressingly  incon- 
venient. Considering  that  he  was  a  prisoner,  his  life  was  not  dulL  If  he  had 
to  suffer  from  deep  discouragements,  he  could  also  thank  Qod  for  many  a 
happy  alleviation  of  his  lot.  He  had  indeed  to  bear  the  sickness  of  hope 
deferred,  and  put  np  wi^  the  bHtemess  of  **  the  law's  ddaya."  His  trial  was 
indefinitely  postponed— perliaps  by  the  loss,  during  ahipwreok,  of  the  eUgimm 
of  Festus ;  by  the  non-appearance  of  his  accusers ;  by  their  plea  for  time  to 
procure  the  neoefieary  witnesses ;  or  by  the  &ivolous  and  inhuman  careleesnsts 

>  Jut.  &tf.  iiL  126  -189. 

«  Juv.  5a<.  iii.  235;  Tac.  Ann,  xv.  3S. 

>  Jqy.  SaL  uL  2M— 261 ;  Mart.  v.  22. 

4  Jut.  iii.  197,  9^.  •  Jd,  239,  $cq.,  190  -  23L 

•  Jot.  McL  3.  r  Tac.  Ann,  xii.  38;  if.  iii  «w 
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of  the  miserable  youth  who  was  then  the  emperor  of  the  world.  He  was 
saddened  at  the  rejection  of  his  teaching  by  his  HBeonverted  countrymen,  and 
by  the  dislike  and  suspicion  of  Jndaising  Christians.  He  could  not  but  feel 
disheartened  that  some  should  be  preaching  Christ  with  the  base  and  conten- 
tious motive  of  adding  affliction  to  his  bonds.^  His  heart  must  have  been 
sometimes  dismayed  by  the  growth  of  subtle  heresies  in  the  infant  Church.' 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  safe  for  the  present  from  the  incessant  perils 
and  tumults  of  the  past  twenty  years;  and  he  was  deprired of  the  possibility, 
and  therefore  exempt  from  the  hard  necessity,  of  earning  by  incessant  toil  his 
daily  bread.  And  again,  if  he  was  neglected  by  Jews  and  Judaisers,  he  was 
acceptable  to  many  of  the  Gentiles ;  if  his  Grospel  was  mutilated  by  unworthy 
preachers,  still  Christ  was  preached ;  if  his  bonds  were  irksome,  they  inspired 
others  with  zeal  and  courage ;  if  one  form  of  activity  had  by  Grod's  will  been 
restrained,  others  were  still  open  to  him,  and  while  he  was  strengthening 
distant  Churches  by  his  letters  and  emissaries,  he  was  making  Grod's  message 
known  more  and  more  widely  in  imperial  Rome.  He  had  preached  with  but 
small  success  in  Athens,  which  had  been  pre-eminently  the  home  of  intellect ; 
but  he  was  daily  reaping  the  fruit  of  his  labours  in  the  city  of  empire— the 
city  which  had  snatched  the  sceptre  from  the  decrepit  hands  of  her  elder 
sister — ^the  capital  of  tliat  race  which  represented  the  law,  the  order,  and  the 
grandeur  of  the  world. 

That  many  of  the  great  or  the  noble  resorted  to  his  teaching  is  wholly 
improbable,  nor  is  there  a  particle  of  truth  in  the  tradition  which,  by  the  aid 
of  spurious  letters,  endeavoured  to  represent  the  philosopher  Seneca  as  one  of 
his  friends  and  correspondents.  We  have  seen  that  Gallio  prided  himself 
on  ignoring  his  very  existence;  and  it  is  certain  that  Seneca  would  have 
shared,  in  this  as  In  all  other  respects,  the  sentiments  of  his  brother.  In  his 
voluminous  writings  he  never  so  much  as  alludes  to  the  Christians,  and  if  he 
liad  done  so  he  would  have  used  exactly  the  same  language  as  that  so  freely 
adopted  many  years  later— and,  therefore,  when  there  was  far  less  excuse 
for  it — even  by  such  enlightened  spirits  as  Pliny,  Tacitus,  Epictetus,  and 
li.  Aurelius.  Nothing  can  less  resemble  the  inner  spirit  of  Christianity  than 
the  pompous  and  empty  vaunt  of  that  dilettante  Stoicism  which  Seneca 
professed  in  every  letter  and  treatise,  and  which  he  belied  by  the  whole  tenor 
of  his  life.  There  were,  indeed,  some  great  moral  principles  which  he  was 
enabled  to  see,  and  to  which  ho  gave  eloquent  expression,  but  they  belonged 
to  the  spirit  of  an  age  when  Chi*istianity  was  in  the  air,  and  when  the  loftiest 
natures,  sick  with  disgust  or  with  satiety  of  the  universal  vice,  took  refuge  in 
the  gathered  experiences  of  the  wise  of  every  age.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
Seneca  ever  heard  more  than  the  mere  name  of  the  Christians ;  and  of  the 
Jewa  he  only  speaks  with  incurable  disdain.  The  ordinary  life  of  the  wealthy 
and  noble  Roman  of  St.  Panl's  day  was  too  much  divided  beetwemi  abject 
terror  and  unspeakable  depravity  to  be  reached  by  anything  short  of  a 
miraculous  awakening. 

^  Phil.  i.  16.  '  Later  Epiaties,  paatun. 
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'*  On  that  hard  Pagan  world  disgust 
And  secret  loathing  fell ; 
Deep  weariness  and  sated  lust 
Made  human  life  a  helL 
**  In  his  cool  hall,  with  haggard  eyes. 
The  Roman  noble  lay ; 
He  drove  abroad  in  furious  guise 
Along  the  Appian  Way. 
^'He  made  a  feast,  drank  ibst  and  fieroo. 
And  crowned  his  hair  with  flowers — 
No  easier  nor  no  quicker  passed 
The  impracticable  hoursi" 

The  condition  of  the  lower  classes  rendered  them  more  hopeful  subjects 
for  the  ennobling  influences  of  the  faith  of  Christ.  It  is  true  that  they  also 
lived  in  the  midst  of  abominations.  But  to  them  vice  stood  forth  in  all  its 
bare  and  revolting  hideousness,  and  there  was  no  wealth  to  gild  its  anguishing 
reactions.  Life  and  its  temptations  wore  a  very  different  aspect  to  the 
master  who  could  lord  it  over  the  souls  and  bodies  of  a  thousand  helpless 
minions,  and  to  the  wretched  slave  who  was  the  victim  of  his  caprice  and 
tyranny.  As  in  every  city  where  the  slaves  far  outnumbered  the  free 
population,  they  had  to  be  kept  in  subjection  by  laws  of  terrible  severity.  It 
it  is  no  wonder  that  in  writing  to  a  Church  of  which  so  many  members  were 
in  this  sad  condition,  St.  Paul  had  thought  it  necessary  to  warn  them  of  tlie 
duty  of  obedience  and  honour  towards  the  powers  that  be.^  The  house  of  a 
wealthy  Roman  contained  slaves  of  every  rank,  of  every  nation,  and  of  every 
accomplishment,  who  could  be  numbered  not  by  scores,  but  by  hundreds.  The 
master  might  kill  or  torture  his  slaves  with  impunity,  but  if  one  of  them, 
goaded  to  passionate  revenge  by  intolerable  wrong,  ventured  to  raise  a  hand 
against  his  owner,  the  whole  familia,  with  their  wives  and  children,  however 
innocent,  were  put  to  death.'  The  Roman  lady  looked  lovely  at  the  banquet, 
but  the  slave  girl  who  arranged  a  curl  wrong  had  been  already  branded  with 
a  hot  iron.'  The  triclinia  of  a  banquet  might  gleam  with  jewelled  and 
myrrhine  cups,  but  if  a  slave  did  but  drop  by  accident  one  crystal  vase  he 
might  be  flung  then  and  there  to  feed  the  lampreys  in  his  master's  fishpond. 
The  senator  and  the  knight  might  loll  upon  cushions  in  the  amphitheatre* 
and  look  on  luxuriously  at  the  mad  struggles  of  the  gladiators,  but  to  the 
gladiator  this  meant  the  endurance  of  all  the  detestable  savagery  of  the 
lanisia,  and  the  taking  of  a  horrible  oath  that,  **  like  a  genuine  gladiator,"  he 
would  allow  himself  to  be  bound,  burned,  beaten,  or  killed  at  his  owner's  wilL* 

*  Rom.  xiii,  xiv. 

^  The  necessity  for  this  law  had  been  openlv  argued  in  the  Senate,  and  it  was  put  in 
force  during  this  very  year,  A.D.  61.  when  Peaanius  Secundus,  the  prefect  of  the  d^, 
was  murdered  by  one  of  his  slaves  (Tao.  Arm*  xiv.  42).  In  oonseqnenoe  of  that  murder — 
itself  caused  by  dreadful  depravities— no  less  than  four  hundred  slaves  had  been  executed, 
and  it  is  far  from  impossible  that  there  may  have  been  some  Christians  amongthem.  On 
their  numbers  see  Juv.  ilL  141;  viii.  180;  xiv.  905.  Mancipiorom  Uffi<me$,  Flin.  J7.  if. 
xxxiii.  6,  §  26. 

»  Juv.  xiv.  24 ;  Becker,  Charidet,  U.  63 ;  Oallus,  ii.  124. 

4  Petron.  Satyr.,  p.  U7  (Sen.  Ep.  7). 
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There  were,  doubtless,  many  kiiid  masters  at  Borne ;  bat  the  system  of  sUyery 
was  in  itself  irredeemably  degrading,  and  we  cannot  wonder,  bat  oan  <ml/ 
rejoice,  that,  from  Ceesar's  household  downwards,  there  were  many  in  this 
condition  who  found  in  Christian  teaching  a  light  and  peace  from  beaten. 
However  low  their  earthly  lot,  they  thus  attained  to  a  ^th  so  sure  and  so 
consolatory  that  in  the  very  catacombs  they  surrounded  the  g^rim  m«wy>Tiftli! 
of  death  with  emblems  of  peace  and  beauty,  and  made  the  ill-spelt  jargon  of 
their  quaint  illiterate  epitaphs  the  expression  of  a  radiant  happiness  and  au 
illimitable  hope. 

From  the  Roman  aristocracy,  then,  Paul  had  little  to  expect  and  little  to 
fear;  their  whole  life — physical,  moral,  inteUectual — ^moved  on  a  different 
plane  from  his.  It  was  among  the  masses  of  the  populace  that  he  mainly 
hoped  for  converts  from  the  Gentiles,  and  it  was  from  the  Jews,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Emperor,  on  the  other,  that  he  had  most  to  dread.  The  first 
terrible  blow  which  was  aimed  at  any  Church  among  the  Gkntiles  was  dealt 
by  the  Emperor,  and  the  hand  of  the  Emperor  was  not  improbably  guided  by 
the  secret  malice  of  the  Jews.  That  blow,  indeed — the  outburst  of  the 
Neronian  persecution — St.  Paul  escaped  for  a  time  by  the  guiding  Providence 
which  liberated  him  from  his  imprisonment  just  before  the  great  fire  of 
Home ;  but  since  he  escaped  it  for  a  time  only,  and  since  it  fell  on  many 
whom  he  had  taught  and  loved,  we  will  conclude  this  chapter  by  a  glance  at 
these  two  forces  of  Antichrist  in  the  imperial  city. 

1.  The  importance  of  the  Jews  at  Rome  began,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the 
days  of  Pompeius.^  Julius  Csasar — who,  as  Philo  informs  us,  felt  an 
undisguised  admiration  for  the  manly  independence  with  which  they  Md 
themselves  aloof  from  that  all  but  idolatrous  adulation  into  whidi  the 
degenerate  Romans  were  so  ready  to  plunge — ^allowed  them  to  settle  in  a  hrgo 
district  beyond  the  l^ber,  and  yearly  to  send  deputies  and  temple-tribute  to 
their  holy  city.  From  that  time  forward  they  were  the  incessant  butt  for  the 
half  •scornful,  half -alarmed  wit  and  wrath  of  the  Roman  writers.  The  district 
assigned  to  them — ^being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wharfs  where  the  barges 
from  Os^  were  accustomed  to  unlade — was  particularly  suitable  for  the  retail 
trade  in  which  they  were  mainly  occupied.'  They  increased  with  almost 
incredible  rapidity.  Their  wisp  of  hay  and  the  basket,  which  were  their  sole 
belong^gs,  and  were  adopted  to  secure  them  from  the  danger  of  unclean 
meats,  were  known  in  every  quarter.  Martial  describes  how  Jewish  hawkers 
broke  his  morning  slumbers  with  their  bawling,  and  Juvenal  complains  of  the 
way  in  which  their  gipsy-like  women  got  themselves  smuggled  into  the 
boudoirs  of  rich  and  silly  ladies  to  interpret  their  dreams.'  Others  of  them, 
with  a  supple  versatility  which  would  have  done  credit  to  the  Greeks  them- 

1  do.  pro  Flacc.  28;  Jot.  c  Apion,  L  7 ;  Tao.  Ann,  iL  86;  Philo,  Le^.  ad  Oaium. 
p.  568. 

*  Joi.  AnU.  xvii  11,  §  1 ;  Tao.  Ann,  ii  85.  See  on  the  whole  lubject  Friedlinder, 
SUtengetch,  Boms,  iii  500 ;  Hausrath,  p.  474,  seqq. 

»  Mart.  L  41,  3;  X.  ^  3;  Juv.  iv.  116;  v.  8;  xiv.  134. 
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0^66  'm^  perfect  sluMi^senees  iiil»  t^  heathen  vMae,  and  faacMiie  the 
Bsolid  ioeb  ef  wetltiij  fiiBiili^y,  «nd  the  lueoraiMlons  gimifiHif  fa  of  the 
**f^Med  jeoth.**.^  Sooie  j^ecMoe  tiie  laTWuntee  of  the  pakoe,  and  Made 
nonk^  preeelyiee  «f  noMe  ladies  who,  like  Popp»a,  had  werj  gift  Muept 
that  &t  Titiae*^  But  whateTmr  ih^\r  emiditiQB,  thef  wave  equally  deteated  hj 
the  aiaas  of  the  pepidation.  If  ihey  were  lake  to  their  iwiigioo  thef  wore 
flouted  as  venagadee ;  if  thej  were  tme  to  it,  their  Sabbaths,  aad  thtir  cinnin- 
cision,  and  their  hatred  of  pork,  their  form  of  oath,  their  lamp-lighAiBgs,  and 
their  aolefliu  fee^i^  were  held  up  to  aagry  ridioirie,^  as  ai^aa  of  the  most 
abject  «upei«ti4)iou.  if  a  Rewwyn  saw  a  knoi  of  Jew  heggara»  he  tnnicd  ihwn 
ttmn  w^h  a  shiidder  of  diii^iuii ;  if  he  iiotieed  the  staise  of  a  Jewish  kia^  or 
Alahardi,  hefrowmed  at  it  as  •  praof  of  ihe  def  radalioii  of  the  age.  '\f¥^he4iifir 
saceesafnl  er  masacoesaltiU-vhether  he  wms  aa  Herodiaii  prince  or  a  m«tah- 
aeUiag  pedkiv^ihe  Jew  waato  the  Lathi  races  an  ehject  el  ahhoBreftce  aad 
disdain.  They  wave  vegavded  wkli  the  same  feelings  as  those  with  which  a 
eitixen  el  8aa  Franeifleo  looks,  ea  the  Chinese  immignnt — as  iatruiknt  whase 
oempe^wa  was  daug6reiia'--aa  dlieas,  whose  cmstoms  were  olBensura.  And 
yet  they  made  thehr  pveseaee  teeaModoasly  felt.  Eome,  so  toleraat  and  m  in- 
different  in  her  own  reHgioos  beliefs,  was  sometimes  startled  into  amatenMnt 
'  by  the  tagiog  Tieleaee  of  their  internal  diepntes.  Oicere»  one  hnadxad  aad 
twenty  years  before  this  peiied,  prided  himself  on  his  oonmge  in  dirffiihig 
Flaocos  against  their  chai^ias,  and  was  obliged  to  dekver  his  epeeeh  in  a  low 
tone  of  v^ce,  for  fear  el  exciting  a  riot  among  the  thooaands  el  them  who 
besi^jfed  the  court  to  desoance  their  enemy.  Sober  Qairitea  had  liatoaedwith 
astonishoient  to  thehr  wild  walliag  ronad  the  ftmoral  pile  ef  their  patian 
Jidias  Cffsar.^  Bven  peets  aad  aaliffists  imply  that  these  who  were  ahksacted 
by  feelinge  el  snperstidon  te  adopt  aome  of  their  customs  weie  neither  lew  in 
Bomber  nor  iaeigniiflint  in  posithm.^ 

Under  Aag^Mtns  their  eenditieawaa  not  materially  altered.  Tiheriaa,  reoQg. 
nising  then  as  adsBgereas  eleaaeact  tn  the  popalation,  made  a  rathfeaa attempt 
te  keep  down  their  nnnhees  by  eeaetriptioun  and  deportationa.  Gains,  on  the 
e<iier  hand,  greaely  as  he  behared  to  their  most  venmable  ambassadoTB,  was  so 
much  attadied  te  the  eUar  A^^rippa  that  he  reqiecied  their  religioua  aad 
political  iinmaailios.  The  position  el  the  Hevodiau  princes  in  the  imperial 
eourt  waa  iiafliriwii  to  pioteot  them  dnring  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of 
Claadine.  Dnriag  the  vcign  of  Kero,  and  therd^te  MdL  the  very  time  of  Si 
PauPs  Baman  imprieenment,  they  enjoyed  a  secret  inftaeooe  of  tiie  na^st  far- 
midaUe  kiad,  since  iV^am  nevar  hesitated  to  inteoeede  for  them,  and  had 
«fan  girea  orders  that  irfter  her  death  her  body  was  in  aeoordaaoe  with  the 
JewiBli  practice — to  be  buried  and  not  burnt. 

»  Mart.  xL  94 ;  vii  30. 

*  Tm.  Amt.  xni.  44,  '^Haic  owiUeri  cvaet*  aHa  foare  praeter  haaertnni 

•  See  Pere.  v.  180 ;  Hor.  Sat,  IL  3,  2m, 
4  Sueton.  Caa.  84.  *  Hor.  Sot  1.  ix.  20. 
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2.  If  l%nl  had  liitle  to  hope  from  the  Jewish  Qommimiij  at  B«me,  he 
had  still  less  reason  to  place  tknj  eonfidenoe  in  the  joatiee,  or  Bier<gr»  or  even 
the  ordinary  discernment,  of  the  Ceasar  to  wham  Jie  had  ai^pealed.  The  first 
three  OsBsars  had  been  statesmen  and  m^i  of  genins.  For  Gains  miglit  l^vo 
heen  nrged  the  mitigating  plea  of  eoQgenital  madness.  Olaudius  was 
redeemed  from  contempt  by  a  oertain  amount  of  learning  and  good-ouitare, 
But  N«*o  was  in  some  respects  worse  than  amy  wtho  had  foreoeded  him. 
Incurably  vioions,  inonrably  frivolous,  with  no  rosnlt  of  all  his  edaoation 
beyond  a  smattering  of  ridicnlons  or  nnwovtiiy  aaoomplisfaments,  his  selfish- 
ness had  been  so  inflamed  by  fmlimited  autoeraoj  that  Uiere  was  not  a  single 
crime  of  which  he  -was  incapable,  or  a  single  degradation  to  which  he  could 
not  sii^  The  worid  never  entrusted  its  imperial  .abftolntism  to  a  more  des- 
picable specimen  of  humanity.  He  was  a  .tentbirate  actor  entrusted  with 
irresponsible  power.  In  every  noble  mind  he  in^^red  a  horror  eaily  alleviated 
by  contempt.  The  -first  five  years  of  his  reign—  that  "  golden  quinquennium  " 
which  was  regarded  as  an  ideal  of  happy  govemmant^-were  a  *mefe  illusion.^ 
Their  external  success  and  ht^piness  had  been  due  to  the  wi^e  oonneok  oKclu- 
sively  Of  Bnrrus  and  Seneca,  which  Nero — ^who  was  but  sey^ikten  when  his 
stepfather  Claudius  had  been  poisoned  by  his  another  Agrifipiiitt— »was  too 
ignorant,  too  careless,  and  too  bent  on  personal  pleasure  to  dispute.  Yet  in 
all  that  concerned  the  personal  conduct  of  himself  and  of  Agrippina,  even 
those  five  years  had  been  thickly  sown  with  ^itrociUas  and  infamies,  of  which 
the  worst  are  too  atrocious  and  too  infamous  to  be  told.  His  very  first  year 
was  marked  not  only  by  open  ingratitude  to  his  friends,  but  also  by  the 
assassination  of  Junius  Silanus,  and  the  poisoning  of  the  yoimg  son  of 
Claudius—Britannicu^,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  from  whom  he  had  usurped  the 
throne.  The  second  year  was  marked  by  the  cowardly  folly  of  his  disguised 
nightly  marauding  among  his  peaceful  subjects,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
MohawiES  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  From  these  ho  had  descended 
through  every  abyss  of  vice  and  crime,  to  the  murder  of  his  mother,  Ins  public 
displays  in  the  theatre,^  the  flight  from  place  to  place  in  the  restless  terrors  of 
a  baoated  conscioaee,  and  fimdly  to  the  most  abandoned  wickedness  when  he 
found  that  even  such  crimes  as  his  had  failed  to  jsicken  the  adulation  or  to 
shake  the  aUegianee  of  his  people.  He  was  further  enconmged  by  this 
disoovery  to  throw  gS.  aU  shadow  of  control.  Shortly  after  Paul's  arrival 
Burrus  had  died,  not  without  suspicion  of  being  poisoned  by  his  imperial 
master.  Nero  seized  this  opportuuity  to  dl^raco  Seneca  from  his  high 
position.  To  fill  up  the  vacancy  created  by  the  death  of  Burrus,  ho  returned 
to  the  old  plan  of  appointing  two  Prsotorian  Prsefects.  These  wore  Fenins 
B*uf  ns,  a  man  of  no  perboiuj  weight,  but  popular  from  his  benevolent  disposi- 

1  Nero  succeeded  Clandius  on  October  13,  A.D.  54. 

3  At  the  Juvenalia,  which  he  instituted  on  the  occasion  of  first  tharijig  his  beard, 
Gallio  had  to  submit  to  the  degradation  of  pid)lioly.  announcing  his  appearance  in  the 
theatre,  and  Burros  and  Seneca  faivd  to  act  as  prompters  and  tutors,  '^with  praises  en 
their  lips  and  aogtiish  in  their  hearts  *'  (Dion,  bu.  20, 19 ;  Tac  Ann,  ziv.  15). 
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tion,*  and  Sof  onins  Tigellinns,  one  of  the  wont  characters  of  that  bad  age. 
llgellinna  was  dear  to  Nero  from  the  exceptional  cmdty  and  infamj  of  his 
natore,  and  to  him  was  practically  entrosted  the  entire  power.'  The  banish- 
ment and  subsequent  murder  of  Nero's  wife  Octavia,  the  unhappy  daughter 
of  Olaudius,  took  place  within  a  year  of  St.  Paul's  arrival  at  Borne. 

Such  are  some  of  the  events  which  must  have  been  whispered  to  the 
Apostle  from  time  to  time  by  the  PrsBiorians  who  guarded  him ;  and  if  his 
condition  was  rendered  less  tolerable  by  the  promotion  of  such  a  wretch  as 
l^gellinus,  he  must  also  have  felt  that  his  hopes  for  the  future  had  been  ren- 
dered more  precarious  by  the  downfall  of  Seneca,  and  the  now  unchecked 
tyranny  of  the  incestuous  matricide  before  whose  tribunal  his  appeal  must 
soon  be  tried.  But  if  deep  fears  as  to  the  result  of  that  appeal  alternated  with 
passing  hopes,  neither  his  natural  fears  nor  his  earthly  hopes  dbturbed  the 
serenity  of  his  soul.  He  quietly  continued  the  discharge  of  every  duty  idiieh 
was  still  possible  to  him  in  his  captivity,  and  for  the  rest  he  Imew  thai  his 
times  were  in  God's  hands,  and  that,  whether  life  awaited  him  or  death,  all 
things  were  his,  whether  things  present  or  things  to  come,  and  he  was  Christ's 
and  Christ  was  €k>d's.  Alike  on  the  stage  of  stormy  publicity  and  in  the  soH- 
tnde  of  his  sad  imprisonment,  his  life  was  hid  with  Christ  in  Qod. 


CHAPTEE  XLVI. 

EPISTLES  OP  THE  CAPTIVITY. 


*^  That  man  is  very  strong  and  powerful  who  has  no  more  hopes  for  himself,  who 
looks  not  to  be  loved  any  more,  to  be  admired  any  more,  to  have  any  more  honour  «r 
dignity,  and  who  cares  not  for  gratitude ;  but  whose  sole  thought  is  for  othen,  and 
who  only  lives  on  for  them." — Helps. 

The  history  of  St.  Paul's  first  imprisonment,  as  well  as  the  thoughts  by  idd^ 
he  was  then  occupied,  can  only  be  derived  from  the  "Epistles  of  the  Cap- 
tivity." The  extant  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  fall  naturally  into  four  connected 
grroups,  **  separated  from  each  other  alike  by  chronological  intervals  and  by 
inteinal  chmcteristics."  They  are  respectively  the  letters  of  the  second  mis- 
sionary journey  (1,  2  Thess.) ;  those  of  the  third  missionary  journey  (1,  2  Cor^ 
GaL,  Bom.) ;  those  of  the  first  imprisonment  (Phil,  Col,  Philem.,  Epk.) ; 
and  those  of  the  second  imprisonment  (1,  2  l^m.,  l^t).  These  groups  may  be 
respectively  characterised  as  the  Eschatological  Epbtles  (1,  2  Thesa.);  the 
Epistles  of  the  anti- Judaic  controversy  (1,  2  Cor.,  GaL,  Bom.) ;  the  letters 
against  incipient  Gnosticism  (CoL,  Eph.) ;  and  the  Pastoral  Epistles  (1, 2  l^m. 

»  Tac  Ann.  xiv.  5L 

3  *'  Yalidior  Tig<ellinui  in  animo  Pnndpit  et  intunis  libidinibus  asiumptus  "  (Tm.  {.  cl). 

(Dion,  bdi.  13), 
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T!i).    The  Epistles  to  the  Philippians  and  to  PhUemon  stand  in  most  respects, 
separate  from  the  groap  to  whidi  they  belong. 

1.  The  two  letters  to  the  Thessalonians  are  the  amplest  of  all  in  their 
matter  and  manner,  and  deal  mainlj  (aa  we  hare  seen)  with  the  question 
of  the  shortly-expected  return  of  Christ.    They  were  written  about  A..T>.  52. 

2.  The  next  great  group  of  letters  may  be  called  in  one  of  their  aspects  the 
letters  of  Judaic  controyersy.  This  group  comprises  the  two  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians — which  show  St.  Paul's  method  of  dealing  with  questions  of  doc- 
trine and  discipline  in  a  restless,  intellectual,  and  partly  disaifected  Church ; 
and  those  to  the  Galatians  and  Romans.  They  were  written  during  the  years 
AJD.  57  and  A.D.  58,  a  period  pre-eminently  of  storm  and  stress  in  the 
Apostle's  life,  of  physical  suffering  and  mental  anxiety,  which  leare  deep 
traces  on  his  style. 

Of  these,  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  are  largely  occupied  with  the 
personal  question  of  Paul's  Apostolate.  His  Jewish-Christian  opponents  had 
found  it  easier  to  impngfu  his  position  than  to  refute  his  arguments.  It  became 
a  duty  and  a  necessity  to  prove  his  claim  to  be  a  teacher  of  co-ordinate 
authority  with  the  very  chiefest  of  the  Twelve. 

The  Epistles  to  the  Galatians  and  the  Romans  contain  the  defence  of  his 
main  position  as  regards  the  Law;  a  definition  of  the  relations  between 
Christianity  and  Judaism ;  and  the  statement  and  demonstration  of  the  Gk>spel 
entrusted  to  him  by  special  revelation.  Of  these,  the  latter  is  calmer,  fuller, 
and  more  conciliatory  in  tone,  and  serves  as  the  best  commentary  on  the 
former. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  finds  its  midn  motive  in  an  entirely  different 
order  of  conceptions.  In  it  we  only  hear  the  dying  echoes  of  the  great  con- 
troversy, and  if  his  one  outburst  of  strong  indignation  against  his  opponents 
(ii.  3 — 6, 18)  rominds  us  of  the  heat  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  on  the 
other  hand  he  here  suppresses  the  natural  sense  of  deep  personal  injuries,  and 
even  utters  an  expression  of  rojoicing  that  these  very  opponents,  whatever 
may  be  their  motives,  aro  stiU  preachers  of  the  Gk)spe1  of  Christ  (i.  14 — ^20). 

3.  The  next  two  Epistles,  those  to  the  Colossians  and  Ephesians,  mark  the 
rise  of  a  new  phase  of  error.  They  aro  the  controversy  with  incipient 
Gnosticism.  Hence  also  they  aro  the  chief  Christolog^cal  and  Ecclesiastical 
Epistles,  the  Epistles  of  Christian  dog^a,  the  Epistles  of  Catholicity.  The 
idea  and  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Christ  was  the  destined  bulwark 
against  the  provalence  of  heresy,  and  the  doctrine  of  Christ  was  the  sole  pre. 
servative  against  the  victory  of  error.  The  dominant  thought  of  the  Colos- 
sians is  Christ  over  all;  that  of  the  Ephesians,  the  Universal  Church  in 
Christ. 

The  Epistle  to  Philemon,  a  sort  of  appendix  to  the  Colosmans,  stands  alone 
as  a  letter  addressed  solely  to  an  individual  friend,  though  it  involves  the 
statement  of  an  immortal  principle. 

4.  In  the  last  group  stand  the  three  Pastoral  Epistles,  containing,  as  we 
should  have  expected,  the  proof  that  thero  had  been  a  development  of  the 
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Gnostic  tendcMoy  ou  the  onehMid,.MDd  of  Charch  organisaUoa  on  the  other. 
In  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timoth j  we  have  the  Iftsi  worda  aad  thoughts  of 
St.  Baal  belom  his  mariyrdwn,^ 

M»7  we  go  farther,  and  attempt,  in  one  or  t#o  words,  a  descriptiea  o£ 
each  separate  Epistle,  nsoessarily  imperfeoi  from  its  yerj  brevity,  and  yet,  per* 
haps,  ezpressiye  of  some  one  main  characteristic  P  If  so,  we  might  perhaps 
say  that  th»  First  i^xisUe  to  Uie  Theesalonians  is  the  Epistle  of  consolation  iik^ 
the  hope  of  Christ's  retam ;  and  the  second,  of  the  immediate  hindrances  to 
that  retam,  and  oar  daties  with  regard  to  it.  The  Eirst  Epistle  to  the  Corin-  • 
thians  is  the  eolation  of  practical  problems  in  the  light  of  eternal  principles; 
the  Second,  on  impassioned  defence  of  the  Apostle's  impngned  aathoiity,  his 
Apologia  pro  vitd  sua.  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  is  Uie  Epistle  of  freedom 
from  the  bondage  of  the  Law ;  that  to  the  Romans,  of  jastifiootion  by  faith. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Phili()pians  is  the  EpbUe  of  Christian  gratitude  and 
Christian  joy  in  sorrow;  that  to  the  Colossians,  the  Epistle  of  Christ  the  oni- 
versal  Lord ;  that  to  the  E^^esiana,  so  rich  and  many-sided,  is  the  Epistle  of 
"the  heavenlies,'*  the  Epistle  of  grace,  the  Epistle  of  ascension  ^th  the 
ascended  Christ,  the  Epistle  of  Christ  in  His  One  and  Universal  Chordi ; 
that  to  Philemon,  the  Magna  Charta  of  emaacipatum.  The  First  EpistJe  to 
Timothy,  and  that  to  Titns,  are  the  manuals  of  the  Christian  pastor ;  the 
Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  is  the  last  message  of  »  Christian  ere  his  deaih.^ 

He  must  doubtless  have  written  others  besides  these,  but  intense  aa  would 
have  been  for  us  the  theologic  and  psychdogio  interest  of  even  the  most 
trivial  of  his  writings,  we  may  assume,  with  absolute  certainty,  that  those 
which  we  still  possess  have  been  preserved  in  aocoidaiice  with  Gk)d's  fecial 
providence,  and  wwe  by  far  the  most  precious  and  important  of  all  tiiai  ha 
wrote. 

That  the  four  letters  which  we  shall  now  examine  were  written  at  Rome* 
and  not,  as  some  critics  li»ve  imagined^  at  Caosarea,  loay  be  regarded  aa  abso- 
lutely certain.  Although  Rome  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  them,  yet  the 
facts  to  which  t^ey  advert,  and  the  alluaiioas  in^  which  Uioy  abound^  aoe  such 
as  exactly  suit  the  aaoieut  aad  unanimous  tradition  that  they  were  penifeed 
daring  the  Roman  imprisonment,'  while  they  agree  far  less  with  the  novel  aad 

1  Othor  olasrifloatiotaB  ha^  been  atteaHMwd^-^i^i,  tfaal  of  Bam',  who  divides  tiMm 
into  ofM)A»yDvfMva  (four),  amXcyoucv«  (six),  and  i'49a  (three). 

Similarly,  M.  Kenan  classes  the  Epistles  as  follows  : — 1.  Incontestable— Gal.,  1,  ^Oor., 
Rom.  2.  Anthentie,  though  disputed— 1, 2  Them,,  Phil.  3«  ^roiiahly  authontte,  flwugh 
open  to  terioii*  objection— C!oL  and  Philem.  4.  Doubtful — Eph.  5.  3pnriou»^l£e 
Pastoral  Epistles.     (St.  Paul,  v.) 

Lunge  classes  the  Epistles  as—l.  Eichiiiologledl  (1,  2  These.).  2.  Soteriologicat  (GaL. 
Rom).  '6.  Ecclesia8ti(^  (1  Cor.,  polemically ;  2  Cor.,  apologeticcUly).  4.  Christologisal 
(Ck)l.,  Eph.).  5.  Ethical:  (PhiUpp.).  6.  Paatond  (PhUem.,  1,  2  Tim.,  Tit.).  (/alrodL  to 
Bomans.) 

OlsbftQMa^'classlfiofetioa  of  tbcon  UMler  tke  head*  of--L  Dugawtft;  %  PvaetiDal; 
8.  Friendly— is  imsuccessful. 

*  See  Ezeunus  XXIL,  "  Distinctive  Words,  Keynotes,  and  Characteristics  of  the 
B^Hles.*  -,       J         , 

<  (:^asry%,  Prnm od  JSpi^L^ £pk€$, ; ^9t9im^ml  Sph,i^      ir.  l^vi  20;Tbeodore^ 
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fantastic  hypotkesis  tlut  they  were  setft  from  Csssarea.^  If  any  ecnefiniwtton 
for  iM»  certain  tradition  were  reqtdvedii,  ii  wwM  be  found,  as  far  as-  tlia 
Epistle  to  tiie  Philii^iaDs  is  concerned,  in  the  sakiatioB  which  9t.  Fadl  sends 
from  the  eonterts  m  "Csosar's  householcf  A«  regards  the  other  tllree 
Bpistl^i  it  is  snfteient  to  say  that  internal  evidenoe  oondusiyely  pnnres  that 
all  three  were  written  a4  the  same  time,  as  they  were  despatched  by  (he  same 
messengers^  and  that  whereas  dofing  his  Cnearean  imprisonment  St.  Paid  was 
looking  forward  to  Tisit  Home,'  he  is,  at  the  time  of  writing  these  letterst 
looking  forward  to  Tisit,  first  Macedonia,  then  Colossie.'  Farther  tiMui  this, 
the  aUnsions  in  these  Spistles  show  that,  prisoner  though  he  was,  he  was 
enabled  to  exerdse  a  powerful  influence  for  the  spread  of  the  Qospel  in  a  city 
of  the  hi^est  importance.^  Meyer,  indeed— ^with  that  hypermtical  ingenuity 
which,  like  vanlt^g  ambition,  so  ocmstantly  overleaps  itself  and  fails  on  the 
other  side — argnes  that  Onesimns  is  more  likely  to  have  fled  from  Ck^osss  i(^ 
CsBsarea  than  to  Rome ;  an  arg^ument  of  which  we  can  only  say  that  Ceesareft 
-^«  mere  Procuratorial  residence  fall  of  Jews — ^would  be  about  the  veify  last 
town  which  any  one  would  naturally  have  dreamt  oi  suggesting  as  a-  likely 
hiding-plaee  for  a  runaway  Asiatic  slave.  Meyei*  might  as  reasonably  argue 
that  a  London  pickpodfiet  would  be  more  likely  to  hide  himself  at  Biarrita  than 
at  New  York.  His  other  argfuments  derived  from  the  non-ments^i  of  the 
name  of  Onesiams  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesmns,  and  the  incidental  eiq^res- 
sion  **  fou  also"  in  that  letter,  aito  too  trivial  for  serious  discussion. 

The  questSon  next  arises,  in  what  order  these  Spistles  were  written;  and 
the  primA  faieie  argument  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippiaas  seems  to  have 
been  written  before  the  i^roaehing  crisis  of  his  trial  has  been  taken  as  a 
enffieient  proof  that  it  was  written  after  the  otor  three.  On  the  other  hand« 
there  is  the  same  expectation  of  i^proacbing  release  in  the  Epistle  to  Phile- 
mon, so  that  on  this  dreumstance  no  ooadnsion  can  be  built.  The  notion 
that  this  Bpistle  shows  traoee  of  deeper  depression  than  the  others,  and  that 
this  may  be  aoeonnted  for  by  Uie  change  wrought  in  his  a&irs  through  the 
influence  of  TigeUinns  and  Poppsea,  is  partly  unsupported  by  fanty.  since  a 
spirit  of  holy  joy  is  the  very  key-note  of  the  Epistle ;  and  partly  inconsbtent 
with  itself,  since,  if  the  hostile  influences  were  at  work  at  all  appreciably,  they 
were  quite  as  much  so  Within  a  few  months  after  Paul's  Boman  imprisonment 
began,  as  they  were  at  its  dose.^    It  is  trae  ^at  the  letter  could  not  have  been 

PrwBtn  ad  Epist.  ad  Bph^^  &o.  If  I  do  not  mentiott  Oeder's  theory  (?)  that  the  Epistle  to 
the  Philippians  was  written  from  Corinth  (fee  Sehei^el,  Der  Brief  an  die  Phiiippier, 
p.  110),  it  18  because  "  it  is  not  worth  wMle,''  as  Baur  says,  "  to  discuss  ragm  hypotheses 
which  haVe  no  support  in  history,  and  no  coherence  in  themselves." 

1  I  can  only  express  my  surprise  that  this  theory  should  have  commended  itself  not 
only  to  Scbtik  and  Schneckenburger,  but  even  to  Hbltsmann,  Beufes^  Sdbettkt^  and 
Meyer. 

^  A»ts  xix.  m. ;  xaaiL  U.  >  PhU.  it  24 ;  PhUem.  23. 

4  Eph.  vi  19^  20;  Ooh  iv.  3»  4. 

*  Tm  death  of  BurtniS  tind  the  a»|k>intmeiit  of  T^lMnus  took  plaoe  very  efiurlv  in 
A^Ik  6%  sOtte  nine  months  aftdr  St.  Paul's  arrival.  Nero's  roarria^  with  Poppsea  took 
plAce  about  the  ttme,  and  indeed  bears  verv  Utile  on  the  raatteis  smce  her  inflnenee  as 
Nero's  mistreM  was  probably  even  greater  than  that  whioii^^e  enjoyed  as^his  wi£et 
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written  during  the  earliest  months  of  the  captivity  at  Rome,  because  time 
mnsi  be  allowed  for  the  news  of  Paul's  arrival  there  to  have  reached  the 
Philippians ;  for  the  despatch  of  Epaphroditus  with  their  contributions ;  for 
his  illnees  at  Borne ;  for  the  arrival  of  intelligence  to  that  effect  at  Philippi ; 
and  for  the  return  of  their  expressions  of  sorrow  and  sympathy.^  Now  a 
journey  from  Rome  to  Philippi — ^a  distance  of  seven  hundred  miles— would, 
under  ordinary  circnmsiances,  occupy  about  a  month,  and  as  we  do  not  sup- 
pose that  any  of  these  letters  were  written  during  the  first  year  of  the 
imprisonment,  ample  time  b  allowed  for  these  journeys,  and  no  objection 
whatever  to  the  traditional  priority  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  can  be 
raised  on  this  score. 

Still  less  can  any  argument  be  urged  from  the  absence  of  greetings  from 
Luke  and  Aristarchus,  or  from  the  allusion  to  Timothy  as  the  sole  exception  to 
flie  general  selfishness  which  the  Apostle  was  grieved  to  mark  in  those  around 
him.  The  presence  of  particular  names  in  the  greetings  of  any  letter  may 
famish  a  probable  or  even  positive  argument  as  to  its  date,  but  their  absence 
is  an  indication  of  the  most  imcertain  character.  It  needs  no  more  than  the 
commonest  everyday  experience  to  prove  the  utter  fallaciousness  of  the 
**  argument  from  silence ; "  and  we  know  far  too  little  of  the  incessant  missions 
and  movements,  from  church  to  church,  and  continent  to  continent,  of  the 
companions  of  St.  Paul,  to  be  able  in  any  way  to  build  upon  the  non-oocurrence 
of  the  name  of  any  one  of  them.  Since,  therefore,  there  are  no  adequate 
arguments  against  regarding  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  as  the  earliest  of 
the  four  Epistles  of  the  Captivity — although  it  may  have  been  written  only  a 
few  months  before  the  other  three — ^f nil  weight  may  be  given  to  the  internal 
evidence,  which  is  in  favour  of  that  supposition.  Thai  internal  evidence  con- 
sists in  the  general  resemblance  of  this  Epistle  to  those  of  the  earlier  group — 
espeoiaUy  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans — which  enables  us  to  regard  it  as  an 
intermediate  link  between  the  Epistles  of  the  Captivity  and  those  of  the  third 
Apostolic  journey.'  To  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  it  presents  many  and 
close  parallels  in  thought  and  lang^ge,  while  its  general  tone  and  spirit,  its 

1  Dr.  lightfoot  {PhUipp.  p.  84)  thinks  thftt  ArisUrohus  m&y  have  left  St.  Twi  at 
Alyra,  and  may  have  conveyed  to  Philippi  the  newi  of  St.  P4ul*f  journey  to  Rome,  aa  he 
wag  on  hit  way  home  to  Theesalonica ;  out  I  can  see  no  sufficient  reason  for  believing  that 
Aristaiehos,  who  was  in  some  sense  St.  Paul's  *' fellow-prisoner'*  at  Rome  (CJoL  iv.  10), 
went  home  from  Adramyttium  (Acts  xxvii.  2).  In  any  case  he  could  only  have  taken  the 
Btwt  that  St.  Paul  was  on  his  vat/  to  Rome,  not  that  he  had  arrived. 

«  lightfoot,  PhUippianSt  Pp.  40—46,  e.^.— 


Philiffians. 

Romans. 

Philippians. 

Romans. 

L  8,  4,  7,  8 

i8-ll 

iii  4,  6       .„ 

.-       zil 

L 10        

iil8 

iii.9 

^       Z.8 

It  8,  9, 10, 11    ... 

xiv.9  U 

iii  21 

^.       viii29 

ii.  4         

ziilO 

iii.  19 

...       xvi  18. 

r-t  these  we  may  add  PhiL  iii  3,  Rom.  xii.  1,  and  the  use  of  ^fiin^tv  in  Phii  i  7,  ii  2,  fi, 
'M.  16^  with  Rom.  xii  8, 16,  xiv.  6.  The  Epistle  also  presents  some  interesting  points  of 
•omparison  with  the  last  which  he  ever  wrote :— Phil.  i.  23,  hn»9idw  1^  ci«  ih  JvoAww, 
1  Tim,  iv.  6,  ««ip)w  t^  iii^  itmk4inmt  4fAmrMr.    PhiL  ii  17,  c!  ma  nMouaif  2  Tim.  iv.  6^ 

h»  lf*p¥n  fnrMoiuu,     Phil,  iii  14,  mtra  iTKonhv  iui$m  in\  ih  fipafi9t0¥,  2  Tim.  Iv.  7,  8,  t«» 
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eomparatiTe  calmness,  the  Bpiritaal  joy  which  breathes  through  its  holy  resig- 
nation, the  absence  of  impassioned  appeal  and  impetuous  reasoning,  mark  its 
affinity  to  the  three  by  which  it  was  immediately  followed.  Although  not 
much  more  than  four  years  had  now  elapsed  since  Paul,  a  free  man  and  an 
aetiTC  Apostle,  elaborated  at  Corinth  the  great  argument  which  he  had 
addressed  to  the  Gentiles  and  proselytes,  who  formed  the  bulk  of  the  Ohurch 
of  Rome,  his  controTersy  with  Judaism  had  to  some  extent  faded  into  the 
background.  Erery  Church  that  he  had  founded  was  now  fully  aware  of 
his  sentiments  on  the  questions  which  were  agitated  between  the  advocates 
of  Judaic  rigour  and  Grospel  freedom.  In  writing  to  the  Philippiaas  there 
was  no  need  to  dwell  on  these  debates,  for  whatever  dangers  might  yet 
await  them — dangers  sufficiently  real  to  call  forth  one  energetic  outburst, 
which  reminds  us  of  his  earlier  tone — they  had  up  to  Uiis  time  proved 
themselves  faithful  to  his  teaching,  and  were  as  yet  unsophisticated  by  any 
tampering  interference  of  emissaries  from  Jerusalem.  The  Judaisers  of  the 
party  of  James  may  have  heard  enough  of  the  devotion  of  the  PhiHppians  for 
St.  Paul  to  show  them  that  it  would  be  unadvisable  to  dog  his  footsteps 
through  the  Christian  Churches  of  Macedonia.  They  might  leave  their  view 
of  the  question  with  better  policy  in  the  hands  of  those  unconverted  Jews, 
who  would  never  hesitate  to  use  on  its  behalf  the  engines  of  persecution. 
Thus  St.  Paul  had  no  need  to  enter  on  the  debate  which  had  so  recently 
occupied  the  maturity  of  his  powers ;  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippiai^s 
we  have  only  "  the  spent  waves  of  this  controversy."  Nevertheless,  as  we 
have  seen,  his  was  a  mind  whose  sensitive  chords  continued  to  quiver  long 
after  they  had  been  struck  by  the  plectrum  of  any  particular  emotion.  He 
was  reminded  of  past  controversies  by  the  coldness  and  neglect  of  a  commn- 
nity  in  which  some  "  preached  Christ  even  of  contention,  supposing  to  add 
affliction  to  his  bonds.*'  If,  then,  he  dwelt  on  doctrinal  considerations  at  all 
in  a  letter  of  affectionate  greetings  to  the  community  which  was  dearest  to 
his  heart,  they  would  naturally  be  those  on  which  he  had  last  most  deeply 
thought.  By  the  time  that  he  sat  down  to  dictate  the  Epistle  to  the  Colos* 
sians  a  fresh  set  of  experiences  had  befallen  him.  His  religious  musings  hnd 
been  turned  in  an  entirely  different  direction.  The  visit  of  Epaphras  <  f 
Colosse  had  made  him  aware  of  new  errors,  entirely  different  from  thoso 
which  he  had  already  combated,  and  the  Churches  of  Proconsular  Asia  evi- 
dently  needed  that  his  teaching  should  be  directed  to  questions  which  lay  fnr 
apart  from  the  controversies  of  the  last  eight  years.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
regard  it  as  psychologically  certain  that,  had  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippiaii « 
been  wHtten,  as  so  many  critics  believe,  after  those  to  the  "Ephcsians  **  au.l 
Colossiaus,  it  could  not  possibly  have  failed  to  bear  upon  its  surface  somo 
traces  of  the  controversy  with  that  hybrid  philosophy — that  Judaic  form  of 
incipient  Qnosticism — ^in  which  he  had  been  so  recently  engaged.  These  con- 
siderations  seem  to  me  to  have  decided  the  true  order  of  the  Epistles  of  tho 
Captivity,  and  to  give  its  only  importance  io  a  question  on  whUh  little  would 
otherwise  depend. 

M   M 
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Hie  Epistle  io  tiie  PhiKppiiiiis  ^  arose  direotijr  cmi  of  om  of  the  few  -happjr 
inoideiits  which  divBroified  the  dreary  onoertainitBe  of  Si.  Ftal's  CJ^stiTity. 
Hiis  WM  the  TieH  of  ICpaphroditas,  a  leading  presbjter  of  the  Cftiiffdi  of 
PhiHppi,  wi&  ihe  loorth  peoaniary  conirilmtioa  hj  whieh  that  hmng  and 
generous  Chnreh  hadininiiteied  to  his  neeessities.  At  Rome,  8t.  Ponl  ms 
unable  with  his  fettered  hands  to  work  for  hn  lirelihood,  and  it  is  possiblo 
that  he  foond  no  opening  "for  his  speoial  trade.  One  wonld  have  thought  thttt 
the  members  of  the  Boman  Ohnreh  were  eoffieieittly  nnmerons  and  safBeiently 
wealthy  to  render  it  an  easy  natter  for  them  to  supply  his  neoeesitiee ;  bnt  <^e 
nnace<rantable  indflferenae  which  seems  to  hare  mai^rad  tlieir  rriations  to 
him,  and  of  whieh  fae  eomplains  both  in  this  and  in  ^hts  Iftter  imprisonment, 
shows  ihht  much  tsoiild  not  be  hoped  from  their  afteotioD,  and  strangely  beiied 
the  zealons  respeet  wHh  whidi  they  had  come  thirty  or  (forty  miles  to  meet 
and  greet  him.  It  is,  of  eonrse,  possible  that  they  may  hare  been  willing  to 
help  him,  bat  that  he  declined  an  assistance  respecting  which  he  was 
eensitirely  'carefol.  'Bnt  the  PhiUippWuis  knew  and  Talned^i^e  privilege  which 
had  been  aceevdcd  to  them— «and  perhaps  to  th^n  only— *by  their  laUier  in 
Christ — the  privilege  of  helping  him  in  his  necessities.  It  was  a  custom 
throughout  the  Empire  to  aUeviate  by  friendly  piesents  the  hard  lot  of 
prisoners,'  and  we  may  be  sure  that  when  once  the  Philipptans  had  heard  of 
his  condition,  f  ri<md8  like  Lydia,  and  other  ctmverts  who  had  means  to  spaire, 
would  seize  the  earlteat  opportimity  to  add  to  his  eoMlotis.  Epi^hroditas 
arrired  about  autumn,  and  flinging  himself  heartily  into  the  aerviee  of  the 
Gospel — wMoh  in  a  city  like  Rome  must  have  required  the  fullest  energies  of 
every  labourer — ^had  sneeumbed  to  the  unheaHhiness  of  the  season,  and  been 
proitinted  by  a  dangerous  and  all  but  fatal  sickaess.  Vhe  newsof  this  illness 
had  reached  Phili]^i,  and  caused  great  solicitude  to  >he  Ohvreh.*  Whatever 
gifts  of  healing  were  entrosted  to  the  Apostles,  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
considered  themselves  9^  liberty  to  exercise  them  m  their  own  immediate 
drde,  or  for  any  ends  of  personal  happiness.  No  miracle  was  wrought, 
eicept  one  of  those  daily  miracles  which  are  granted  to  fervent  prayer.^  Biul 
had  many  trials  to  bear,  and  the  death  of  ''his  brother,  Spaphroditus,'*  as  he 
tenderly  calls  him,  would  hare  plunged  him  in  yet  deeper  aadness.     We  can- 

y  >  The  Botioii  thftt  the  Epitile  k  really  two  and  not  one  leenM  to  have  <niginated  io 
PhiL  iU.  1,  and  in  a  raittaken  i  nrnxMition  that  Polyoarp,  in  bjm  letter  to  the  PhiUpftiaaSr 
mentioni)  more  than  one  letter  of  St.  Paul  to  them  (or  k<u  awitv  v/uv  cypc^ev  ctrtoroAac,  aJ 
PhiHpp.  c.  3).  That  *Ein9ToA<(«,  however,  may  only  differ  from  ivurroKii  in  being  a  mora 
impOTtant  term,  is  €<mclttswtip  proved  by  Thnc.  -riti.  61 1  Job.  AnU,  zii.  4,  |  la  I^at 
;  St.  Paul  wrote  other  letters  to  the  Philippians  during  tne  ten  years  which  had  elapsed 
dnce  he  visited  them,  and  that  he  may  have  written  other  letters  after  this,  is  not  only 
poii^e,  bat  probable  :  but  if  any  such  letters  had  surrvred  till  the  time  of  Polycarp^  it 
u  wholly  imorobable  that  the:^  should  not  have  been  sabsequeatly  pnserved. 

s  Thus,  the  friends  of  Agrippa  had  helped  him  by  prov^ing  him  with  better  fare  and 
accommodation  when  he  was  raaprisoned  bpr  Tiberius ;  and  Locian  relates  the  warmth 
und  open-handedness  with  which  the  Ohmtians  diaiiniidMd  the  hardshipa»  mm!  even 
shared  oight  after  night  the  confinement  of  Peregnnus. 

»  PhU.  u.  28. 

*  Oompare  what  Luther  said  of  Melancthon's  sickness  and  recovety. 
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not  doubt  that  be  pleaded  witb  God  for  the  life  of  bis  sick  friend,  and  God 
bad  merqy  on  him.  Epapbroditos  recoyered;  and  deeply  as  Paul  in  bis 
loneliness  and  discooiagement  would  have  rejoiced  to  keep  bim  by  bis  side, 
be  yielded  witb  bis  usual  unselfishness  to  the  yearning  of  Epapbroditus  for 
bis  home,  and  of  the  Christians  of  Pbilippi  for  their  absent  pastor.  He  tliere- 
fore  sent  bim  back,  and  wiUi  bim  the  letter,  in  which  be  es^ressed  bis  thank- 
fulness for  that  constant  affection  which  bad  so  greatly  cheered  bis  heart. 

And  thus  it  is  tbat  the  Epistle  to  the  Pbilippians  is  one  of  the  least 
systematic,  the  least  special  in  character,  of  all  St.  Paul's  writings.  But  it  is 
this  which  raises  the  genuineness  of  the  letter,  not  indeed  beyond  ca¥i],  but 
far  beyond  all  reasonable  dispute.  The  Tiibingen  school,  in  its  earlier  stages, 
attacked  it  witb  the  monotonous  aiguments  of  its  credulous  soeptieisDi. 
With  those  critics,  if  an  Epistle  touches  on  points  which  make  it  accord  with 
the  narrative  of  the  Acts,  it  was  forged  to  suit  them ;  if  it  seems  to  disagree 
witb  them,  the  discrepancy  shows  that  it  is  spurious.  If  the  diction  is 
Pauline,  it  stands  forth  as  a  proved  imitation ;  if  it  is  un*Pauline,  it  could  not 
have  proceeded  from  the  Apostle.  The  .notion  that  it  was  forged  to  introdnoe 
tb^  name  of  Clement  because  be  was  ccmfused  witb  Eliwias  Clemens,  and 
because  Clement  was  a  follow- worker  of  St.  Peter,  and  it  would  look  well  to 
place  bim  in  connexion  witb  Paul-^and  the  notion  tbat  in  Phil.  iL  6 — 8  the 
words  form  and  iluxpe  express  Gnostic  conceptions,  and  that  the  verses  re&r 
to  the  Yalentinian  JBon  Sophia,  who  aimed  at  an  equality  with  God— ^aie 
partly  founded  on  total  misinterpretations  of  the  text,  and  are  partly  tbe 
perversity  of  a  criticism  which  has  strained  its  eyesight  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  become  utterly  purblind.^  This  Epistle  is  genuine  b^ond  the  faintest 
shadow  or  suspicion  of  doubt.  The  Pbil^ian  Church  was  eminently  free 
from  errors  of  doctrine  and  irregularities  of  practice.  No  schism  seems  to 
have  divided  it ;  no  heresies  bad  crept  into  its  faith ;  no  false  teachers  bad 
perverted  its  allegiance.  One  fault,  and  one  alone,  seems  to  have  needed 
correction,  and  thi)  was  of  so  personal  and  limited  a  character  that,  instead 
of  denouncing  it,  Paul  only  needs  to  hint  at  it  gently  and  with  affectionate 
entreaty.  This  was  a  want  of  unity  between  some  of  its  female  members, 
especially  Euodia  and  Syntyche,  whom  Paul  b^^  to  become  reconciled  to  eadi 
other,  and  whose  feud,  and  any  partisanship  which  it  may  have  entailed,  be 
tacitly  and  considerately  rebukes  by  the  constant  iteration  of  the  word  "  all  '^ 
to  those  whom  he  can  only  regard  as  one  united  body.  In  fact,  we  may  say 
tbat  disunion  and  despondency  were  the  main  dangers  to  which  they  were 
exposed ;  hence  "  all "  and  '*  rejoice ''  are  the  two  leading  words  and  thoughts. 
Bnt  this  absence  of  any  special  object  makes  the  letter  less  doctrinally  Uis- 
tinctive  than  those  which  are  more  controversial  in  character.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  colourless  if  it  did  not  receive  a  colouring  from  the  rich  hues  of  the 
writer's  individuality.    It  is  not,  like  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Tbessalenians,  a 

1  Baur,  PatiZ.  ii.  50,  uaq-  Sohwegler.  Ifkichapottol,  ZeitaU  it  133,  ieqq.  The  three 
arguments  are :  (1)  Qnostio  oonoeptionB  in  ii  6---9 ;  (2)  want  of  anything  distinctiTcily 
Pauline ;  (8)  the  que«tionablenew  of  lome  of  the  hii torie  data. 
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consolation  to  the  afflicted,  by  reminding  tbem  of  the  near  advent  of  their 
Lord ;  ^  or  a  series  of  replies  to  qnestions,  like  the  greater  part  of  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians ;  nor  a  trumpet  note  of  defiance  to  powerfol  and 
aggressiye  opponents,  like  the  Epistle  to  the  Ghilatians;  nor  a  treatise  of 
theology,  like  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans:  bat  it  is  the  warm,  spontaneous  out- 
pouring of  a  loving  heart  expressing  itself  with  unreserved  gpratitude  and 
tenderness  towards  the  favourite  children  of  his  ministry.  If  it  exhibits  to  us 
somewhat  less  than  other  Epistles  of  St  Paul's  peculiar  teaching,  it  has  this 
high  source  of  interest  that  it  shows  to  us  more  of  his  character  and  feeling^. 
In  this  respect  it  somewhat  resembles  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
except  that  in  it  St.  Paul  is  writing  to  those  who  were  kindest  and  most 
faithful  to  him,  whereas  towards  the  Corinthians  he  had  little  cause  for 
gratitude,  and  much  need  of  forbearance.  Amid  the  trials  and  suspense  of  a 
gaUing  imprisonment  it  reveals  to  us,  not  directly,  but  as  it  were  unconsciously, 
the  existence  of  an  unquenchable  happiness — a  peace  as  of  the  inmost  heart  of 
the  ocean  under  the  agitation  of  its  surface  storms.  It  was  dictated  by  a 
worn  and  fettered  Jew,  the  victim  of  gross  perjury,  and  the  prey  of  contend- 
ing enmities ;  dictated  at  a  time  when  he  was  vexed  by  hundreds  of  opponents, 
and  consoled  but  by  few  who  cared  for  him ;  and  yet  the  substance  of  it  all 
may  be  summed  up  in  two  words — x^^P^  X«^«^«  (*'  I  rejoice ;  rejoice  ye  "). 
If  any  one  compare  the  spirit  of  the  best-known  classic  writers  in  their 
adversity  with  that  which  was  habitual  to  the  far  deeper  wrongs  and  far 
deadlier  sufferings  of  St.  Paul— if  he  will  compare  the  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians  with  the  *'  TrisUa  "  of  Ovid,  the  letters  of  Cicero  from  exile,  or 
the  treatise  which  Seneca  dedicated  to  Polybius  from  his  banishment  in 
Corsica — ^he  may  see,  if  he  will,  the  difference  which  Christianity  has  made  in 
the  happiness  of  man. 


CHAPTER  XLVn. 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  PHILIPPIANS. 
"  Summa  Epistolae— gaudeo,  gaudete.**— Bengel. 

The  gpreeting  is  from  "  Paul  and  Timotheus,  slaves  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  all  the 
saints  who  are  in  Christ  Jesus  in  Philippi,  with  the  bishops  and  deacons." 
Timothy  is  naturally  associated  with  him  as  one  who  had  laboured  at  Philippi, 
but  so  little  is  he  supposed  to  have  any  share  in  the  authorship  that  St.  P^ul 
afterwards  proceeds  to  speak  of  him  in  the  third  person.  The  '*  bishops " 
(t.e.,  the  presbyters)  and  deacons  are  specially  greeted,  perhaps  because  tiliey 
had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  collection  of  the  contribution.    He  does  not 

1  The  topic  of  "  persecution  **  ii  prominent  only  in  the  Epbtlei  to  the  Haoedoniift 
Churohee.  It  had  led  the  Philippians  to  despondency ;  the  TliessalonianB  to  a  mistadrea 
form  of  hope.  ..     , 
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call  himself  an  apostle,  because  to  them  no  assertion  of  his  anthority  was  in 
anj  way  needful.^ 

The  thanksgiving  which  follows  is  nnosiMlly  foil.  He  tells  them  that  he 
thanks  Qod  in  all  his  remembrance  of  them,  always,  in  oZZ  his  supplication  on 
behalf  of  them  aU,  making  his  supplication  with  joy  for  their  united  work  in 
furtherance  of  the  Grospel  from  the  first  day  when  he  )iad  visited  them — ^ten 
years  ago — ^until  now ;  and  he  is  very  sure  that  GU>d,  who  began  in  them  that 
sacred  work  of  co-operation  in  a  good  cause,  will  carry  it  on  to  perfection  until 
the  day  of  Christ ;  ^  a  conviction  arising  from  his  heartfelt  sense  that  they 
were  all  of  them  partakers  of  the  grace  which  God  had  grranted  to  him,  and 
which  they  had  manifested  by  their  sympathetic  aid  in  his  bondage,  and  id 
the  defence  and  establishment  of  the  Qospel.  Grod  knows  how  much  he  yearns 
for  them  in  Christ ;  and  his  prayer  for  them  is  that  their  love  may  abound 
more  and  more  in  full  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  all  insight  into  its  applica- 
tion, so  that  they  may  discriminate  all  that  is  best  and  highest,'  and  be  pure 
towards  Grod,  and  blameless  towards  men,  for  the  day  of  Christ,  having  been 
filled  with  the  fruit  of  a  righteousness  attainable  not  by  their  own  works,  but 
by  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  glory  and  praise  of  God.^ 

They  must  not  suppose,  he  tells  them,  that  he  is  the  Apostle  of  a  ruined 
cause,  or  that  his  imprisonment  is  a  sign  that  God's  frown  is  on  his  work,  and 
that  it  la  coming  to  nought ;  on  the  contrary,  he  wants  them  to  recognise  that 
his  misfortunes  have  been  overruled  by  God  to  the  direct  furtherance  of  the 
GospeL  The  necessity  of  his  being  coupled  to  g^rdsman  after  guardsman, 
day  after  day  and  night  after  night,  had  resulted  in  the  notoriety  of  his  con* 
dition  as  a  prisoner  for  Christ  among  all  the  PrsBtorian  cohorts,^  and  to  every- 
body else ;  and  the  majority  of  the  brethren  had  been  stimulated  by  his  bonds  to 
a  divine  confidence,  which  had  shown  itself  in  a  yet  more  courageous  daring  than 
before  in  preaching  the  word  of  Gk>d.  Some  of  them  preach  Christ  out  of 
genuine  good  will,  but  some,  alas  !  tell  the  story  of  Christ  insincerely  ^  out  of 

1  Phil,  i  1,  2.  This  Epistle  may  be  thus  summarised :— L  1,  2,  Greeting;  i.  3 — 11, 
Thanksgiving  and  prayer ;  12 — 2f6,  Personal  details ;  L  27 — ii.  16,  Exhortation  to  unity 
by  the  example  of  Christ ;  ii.  17 — 30,  Personal  details ;  iii.  1.  2,  Last  injunction  suddenly 
broken  ofF  by  a  digression  in  whidi  he  denounces  Judaism  and  Antinomianism  ; 
iiL  S— iv.  1,  ]£diortation  to  unity ;  iv.  2,  3,  and  to  Christian  joy ;  4 — ^9,  Gratitude  for 
their  aid ;  iv.  10—20,  Final  greetings  and  benediction ;  21—23,  The  uni^  of  the  Epistle 
(in  spite  of  Heinrichs,  Weisse,  &c )  is  generally  admitted. 

>  "  It  is  not  Qod*s  way  to  do  things  by  halves  **  (Neander). 

>  Yer.  10,  So(ctu(S^eiy  ra  aut^povra,  ci,  Rom.  U.  18.  **  Non  modo  prae  mails  bona,  sed 
ex  bonis  optima  '*  (Bengel).     '*  Ut  probetis  potior*  '*  (Vulg.). 

*  LS— 11. 

*  Ver.  13,  ^  &Am  r^  irpaiTwptM.  The  word,  though  used  of  ro]ral  residences  in  the 
provinces  (Mark  xv.  16 ;  Acts  xxiii  35),  was  purposely  avoided  at  Rome,  where  the 
ostentation  of  a  military  despotism  was  carefully  kept  out  of  sight  (Merivale,  vL  268,  n.). 
The  use  of  ProBiorium  (properly  "  (j^neraVs  tent '')  for  the  house  of  the  Emperor  on  the 
Palatine  would  have  been  an  msult  to  the  Romans.  The  contrast  with  roif  Aotiroif  irao-iv 
shows  that  |)ersofU  are  meant  (lightfoot,  pp.  97—99 ;  Schleusner,  t.v.). 

*  L  15,  Knpvvmwnv :  16,  carayyAAovotv.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  change  of  word 
implies  as  much  as  Dean  Blakesley  seems  to  think  (Diet  of  Bible,  t,v,  Philippi). 
•Epitfeik:— 1,  Working  for  hire;  2,  Canvassing  of  hired  partisans;  3,  "Factiousness" 
Arist.  PolU.  V.  3). 
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mere  envy  and  diseord.  The  former  are  influenced  by  lore  to  him,  kno?ring 
that  he  is  appointed  for  the  defence  of  the  Grospel ;  the  latter  annoonce  Christ 
o«t  of  partiaanship  with  base  motives,  thinking  to  make  his  bonds  more 
galling.^  Perhaps  the  day  had  been  when  Panl  might  have  denounced  them 
in  t<mes  of  bmmii^  rebidce ;  but  he  is  already  F&ul  the  prisoner,  thou^  not 
yet  Panl  the  agod  He  had  learnt,  he  was  learning  mere  and  more,  that  the 
wratfa  of  man,  ereii  in  a  holy  cause,  worketh  not  the  righteousness  of  GFod ;  he 
had  risen,  and  was  rising  more  and  more,  above  every  personal  consideration. 
What  mattered  it  wheUier  these  preachers  meant  only  to  insult  Mm,  and 
render  his  bondage  yei  more  galling  ?  After  all,  "  in  every  way,  whether  with 
masked  demgn  or  in  sincerity,  Christ  is  being  preached,  and  therein  I  do — 
aye,  and" — whatever  ang^  feelings  may  try  to  rise  within  my  heart — **  I  will 
rejoice."* 

H  is  thus  that  the  Apostle  first  tramples  on  iike  snake  of  any  mere  personal 
aunoyanoo  that  may  strive  to  hiss  in  his  sad  heart,  and  cruBhes  it  yet  more 
vigorously  with  a  determined  effort  if  its  hiss  still  tries  to  make  itself  heard. 
He  has  attained  by  this  time  to  a  holy  resignation. 

**  For  I  Imow  that  this  tronUe  wall  turn  to  salvation  by  means  of  yonr  pimyer, 
and  the  rich  out-pouring  ^  of  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  aooordanoe  with  my 
earnest  desire*  and  hopo  that  with  sdl  outspokenness,  as  always,  so  now  *' — he  was 
going  to  say,  *'  I  may  ma^^nify  Christ,"  but  with  his  usual  sensitive  shrinking  from 
any  exultation  of  himself,  he  substitutes  the  third  ptrson,'  and  says,  **  f^  now 
Christ  shall  be  magnified  in  my  body,  whether  by  life  or  by  death.  For  to  me  to 
live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain.<^  But  if  life  in  the  flesh  means  that  I  shall  reap 
the  fruit  of  labour  .  .  .  well,  what  to  choose  I  cannot  teU;  but  I  am  haitl 
pressed  by  the  alternatives.  I  desire  to  break  up  my  earthly  camp,'  and  be  with 
Christ,  for  it  is  veiy  far,  far  better;  ^  but  to  abide  by  tiiis  earthly  life  ia  more 
necessary  for  your  sakes.  And  I  am  confidently  persuaded  of  this,  that  I  shall  bide 
and  abide 9  with  you  all,  for  the  advance  and  joy  of  your  faith,  that  by  a  second 
stay  of  mine  among  yon,  you  may  have  in  me  some  further  subject  for  your  Christian 
glorying."  *• 


Only  in  any  case  he  bids  them  play  worthily  the  pari,  not  only  of  '. 
bui  of  Christian  citizens,^  that,  whether  be  came  and  saw  their  state,  or  only 
heard  of  it  at  a  distance,  he  might  know  that  they  stood  firm  in  one  spirit,  with 
one  heart,  feUow-wrestlers  with  the  Faith  in  the  Qospel,  and  aoi  aeavad  in 
anything  by  their  adversaries — conduct  wliich  would  be  to  those  adreoHmes  a 
proof  (d  their  ultimate  perdition,  and  to  themselvea  of  salvfttioa;  as  evidenee 

>  Leg,  iyipfu.  («,  A,  B,  D,  F.  G). 

'  i  12—18.  Perhaps  the  xapi}<ro^t«i  implies,  *'  I  shall  in  the  long-run  have  good  eause 
to  rejoice ;  for,"  &a 

»  Ver.  19,  hnxofifryi^ ;  GaL  iiL  5;  2  Cor.  ix.  10 ;  Eph.  iv.  16  ;  2  Pet.  L  5. 

^  Ver.  20,  iiiroKap«u6oiuay }  Rom.  viiL  19 1  iwtnttifUrjq  wpotrSoKia,  Chrya.  (Seo  Jes.  Mm  J» 
Ui.  7,  §  20,  and  Sehlensner,  f.tr.) 

»  Lithtfooi,  PkU.  i  20. 

*  **Ouioquid  vivo,  Ohristom  vivo  .  .  .  In  Paulo  non  Paulus  vivit,  sed  Jesus  Cbststos  ** 

7  2  Cor.  V.  1 ;  iv.  6— a    On  the  intermediate  state  of  the  dead,  see  1  Cor.  xv.  51,  6X 

*  Ver.  23,  iroAA^  fiiWov  Kpelirvov,  *  fxem  xol  wcLpofuvm  (lightfoot,  PhiL  L  ^^ 

"  L  19—26.    itttvxv»«f  "  a  ground  of  boasting."  "  Ver.  27,  woJurt^w^u 
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from.  God  Himself,  smoe,  thus,  they  were  privileged  not  only  to  believe  in 
Ob  list,  but  to  suffer  for  Him,  as  sharers  in  a  contest  like  that  in  whidi  they 
saw  Faol  engaged  when  he  was  among  them,  and  in  which  they  knew  by 
rnmoor  that  he  m^rni  thii  ttosMni  engaged.^ 

And  this  Imnga  him  to  oae  main  ot^eet  of  hia  letter,  which  was  to  urge  on 
them  this  earnest  entreaty  r— 

**  If,  then,  there  be  any  appeal  to  you  in  Christ,  if  any  persuasiveness  in  love,  if 
any  particip;ition  in  the  Spirit,  if  any  one  be  heart  and  oompaKsionateness,'  oemplete 
my  joy  by  thinking  the'  same  thing,  having  the  same  lore,  heart-united,  thinking 
oru  thing.  Nothing  for  parti«anahip,  nor  for  emjpty  personal  vanity ;  but  in  lowli- 
ness of  mind,3  each  of  you  thinking  others  his  own  superiors,  not  severally  keeping 
your  eye  on  your  own  interests,  but,  also  severally,  on  the  interests  of  others.* 

'*  Be  of  the  same  mtnd  in  yourselves  as  Christ  Jeaas-was  in  Ubnat^lf^  who  exist> 
ing  in  the  form  ((j*9pfyi)  of  God,  deemed  not  equality  with  Gad  a  thing  for  eager 
seizure,*  but  emptied  Himself,  taking  the  form  ef  a  slave,  revealing  Himself  in 
human  semblance,  and  being  found  in  shape  {ax^fiari)  as  a  man,^  humbled  Himself 
showing  Himself  obedient  even  to  death,  aye,  and  that  death — the  deaHh  of  the 
Cross." 

Those  words  were  the  very  cliniAX;  in  striving  to  urge  on  the  Fhilippians 
the  euaospUb  id  hnmitity  awinaselfishBeas  as'the  only  posaiUO' bases  of  unify, 
he  sets  before  them  the  Divine  lowliness  which  had  descended  step  by  st^ 
into  the  very  abyss  of  d^pradat'on.  He  tells  them  of  Christ's  eternal  posses- 
sion of  the  attributes  of  God;  Etis  self-abnegation  of  any  claim  to  that 
equality;  His  voluntary  exinanition  of  His  glory.;  His  assomptioa  of  the 
essentiidl  attributes  of  a  slave ;  His  beooming  a  man  in  all  external  semblance ; 
His  display  of  obedienoe  to  His  Eatfaer,  even.ta  death,  and  not  only  death,  bui 
— which  might  w^  thrill  the  heart  of  tliose  who  possessed  the  right  of 
Roman  citizenship,  and  were  therefore  exempt  from  the  possibility  of  so 
frightful  a  degradation— death  by  omcifijuon.    S«ch  were  tke.  elemeiiia  ol 

»  L  27-30. 

*  iL  1,  cl  rtff  trwfkAyxm'  it«u  ournp^L  TboM  reading  of  i%  A^  B,  C,  D^  B^  R  Q,  K»  has 
usaaUy  been  treated  as  a  met^  barbarism.  So  it  is  gramntttioiiUy ;  but  the  puixtset 
writers,  and  those  who  most  dee|ily  stir  the  heart,  coastantly  make  grammar  mve  way 
to  the  rfaetario  of  emotion ;  and  if  St.  Paul  in  his  eager  rush  of  words  really  saidrit,  the 
amaaueasis  did  quite  right  to  take  it  down.  Possibly,  toe,  the  word  cnrkAfx^  had  oome 
to  be  used  colloquiaUy.  like  a  collective  singular  (ef.  spoglia,  d^uiUe,  Bible,  &£.).  How 
entirely  it  had  lost  its  first  sense  we  may  see  from  the  daring  Mvvav^  .  .  vwkiyxpa  of 
CoL  liL  12. 

*  A  word  redeemed  from  the  catalogue  of  vi6est(Col;  it  IB;  PUbte,  Legg,  iv.,  p.  774 ; 
Epkl  i.  a)  into  that  of  virtues. 

*  iL  1^4,  leg.  vnowovrr*t  (Mk  A,  B,  F,  O). 

*  This  interpretation  of  the  Greek  Fathers  is  preferable  to  that  of  moei  of  the  Latin 
Fatfaars,  followed  by  our  £.  V.  It  makes  ipnmr^  ^^#««  ideatioU  in  meaning  with  the 
common  phrase  opa-ay^ia  iry.  =  "to  clutch  at  greedily.^  Besides,  this  sense  is  demanded 
by  tha  whole  oontext  Ou|  r<k.  iaurm^  owwur).  This  iatha  passage  which  is  supposed  to  be 
borrowed  (torn  the'Ooaceptiua  of  the  Valentiaian  JSen  Sophia^  who  showed  aa  eoeentrio 
and  Twssionste  desare,  irpoAAActffoi,  *'  to  dsutb  forwvd ;  **  Ktmmm$vn9^mi  tif  wmrpi  r^  'rtktim, 
*'to  be  associated  with  the  Perfect  Father ;  *'  MToAoScty  t^  ii4y*9ot  «wfv9»  te  grasp  Bits 
greataSM  I  (Irea.  .Aitv.  JSrosr.  i  2,  2).  ^^ 

*  Baur  sees  Dooetism  here,  as  he  saw  VidenHaiawism  in  iper.  6  {PtmL  ii  15— 2t) ; 
iiofMi,  abiding  substantial  form  (Rom.  viiL  29 ;  Gal.  ir*  10) ;  oxiyMf  outward'  tmasUonr 
fashicu  (iu.  21 ;  Bom.  zik  2;  1  Cor.  riL  31). 
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Gil  1^*8  self -abasement !    Yet  that  self-humiliation  had  purchased  its  own 
in£nite  reward,  for— 

"  Because  of  it  Gk>d  also  highly  exalted  Him,  and  freely  gnmted  TTim  the  name 
above  erery  name,  that  in  the  name  of  JesuB  every  knee  should  bend  of  heavenly 
and  earthly  and  subterranean  beings,  and  every  tongue  gratefully  confess^  that 
Jesos  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  the  Father.") 

Gould  they  have  a  stronger  incentive  P  In  his  absence,  as  in  his  presence, 
ho  exhorts  them  to  maintain  their  obedience,  and  work  out  their  own  salvation 
with  fear  and  trembling,  since  the  will  and  the  power  to  do  so  came  alike 
from  God.'  Let  them  lay  aside  the  murmurings  and  dissensions  which  were 
tho  main  hindrance  to  their  proving  themselves  blameless  and  sincere— 
eliildren  of  Qod,  uncensured  in  the  midst  of  a  crooked  and  distorted  genera- 
tion, among  whom  they  appeared  as  stars,^  holding  forth  the  word  of  life,  so 
as  to  secure  to  him  for  the  day  of  Christ  a  subject  of  boast  that  he  neither 
ran  his  race  nor  trained  for  his  contest  to  no  purpose. 

•*  Nay,  even  if  I  am  poured  out  as  a  libation  over  the  sacrifice  and  free  offering 
of  your  fdith,^  I  rejoice  and  congratulate  you  all ;  and  likewise  rejoice  ye  too,  and 
congratulate  me."  ^ 

Perhaps,  then,  he  might  ne^r  come  to  them  himself. 

"  But  I  hope  in  the  Lord  Jesus  speedily  to  send  Timothy  to  you,  that  he  in  turn 
may  be  cheered  by  a  knowledge  of  your  fortunes.  For  I  have  no  emissary  like  him 
— ^no  one  who  will  care  for  your  afiEain  with  no  genuine  an  earnestness.  For,"  he 
sadly  adds,  **  one  and  all  seek  their  own  interests,  not  those  of  Jesus  Christ.  But 
ye  remember  how  he  stood  the  test,  since  as  a  son  for  a  father  he  slaved  with  me  for 
the  Gk>8pel.  Him  then,  at  any  rate,  I  hope  to  send — as  soon  as  I  get  a  glimpse  of 
how  it  will  go  with  me — at  once.  But  I  feel  sure  in  the  Lord  that  I  mvself  too 
shall  quicklv  come.  I  think  it  necessary,  however,  to  send  you  Epaphroditiis,  my 
brother,  and  fellow-labourer,  and  fellow-soldier,*  the  messenger  whom  you  sent  to 
minister  to  my  need,  since  he  was  ever  yearning  for  vou,  and  feeling  despondent 
because  you  heard  of  his  illness.  Yes,  he  was  indeed  ill  almost  to  death ;  but  Ooo 
iiitied  him,  and  not  him  only,  but  also  me,  that  I  may  not  have  grief  upon  g^ef . 
With  all  the  more  eagerness,  then,  I  send  him,  that  you  may  once  more  rejoice  on 
seeing  him,  and  I  may  be  less  full  of  grief.  Welcome  him,  then,  in  the  Lord  with 
all  joy,  and  hold  such  as  him  in  honour,  because  for  the  sake  of  the  work  he  came 

1  J^ofioWoiirat.    Of.  Matt.  xL  25 ;  Luke  x.  21.  >  ii.  9—11. 

>  Vers.  12, 13,  Mre/»ya^«(r9c  .  .  .  6  ecb«  yap  .  .  .  Here  we  see  the  correlation  of  Divina 
grace  and  human  effort.  Cf.  1  Cor.  ix.  24,  rptxtre,  Xva  KaraX^finr*.  Rom.  ix.  16,  oiBk  to9 
rp4xpvTot,  AAAJL  roS  iKtovvrot  0«ov. 

*  ^ariipts.  Gen.  i.  14;  Rev.  xxi.  11.  Bp.  Wordsworth  makes  it  mean  "torches  in 
ihe  dark,  narrow  streets." 

*  Cf .  2  Tim.  iv.  6.  Compare  the  striking  parallel  in  the  death  of  Seneca,  Tao.  Afm. 
XV.  64.  Some  make  hrX,  not  **  over,"  but  **  in  addition  to,"  because  Jewish  UlMtions  were 
porared,  not  ** on,"  but  "round "  the  altar.  (Jos.  AnU.  iii.  9,  §  4.)  But  the  allusion  may 
bo  to  Qentile  customii. 

*  iL  14 — 18.  "  We  are  reminded  of  the  messenger  who  brought  the  tidings  of  the 
^nttle  of  Marathon  expiring  on  the  first  threshold  with  these  words  on  his  lipe :  x«^P«^ 
■cal x**'poi^  (Piut.  Mor.,  p.  347)."    (Lightfoot,  ad  loc,) 

7  i^Um.  »  2  Tim.  it  3 ;  Philem.  2. 
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near  to  death,  playing  the  gfambler  with  his  life,i  in  order  to  fill  up  the  necessary 
lack  of  your  personal  ministration  towards  me.' 

*'  For  the  rest,  my  brethren,  farewell,  and  indeed  fare  ye  well  in  the  Lord.*  To 
write  the  same  things  to  you  is  not  irksome  to  m^,  and  for  you  it  is  safe."  * 

Then  came  a  sadden  break.*  It  seems  clear  that  the  Apostle  had  intended 
ftt  this  point  to  dose  the  letter,  and  to  close  it  with  a  repetition  of  the  oft- 
repeated  exhortation — for  which  he  half  apologises — ^to  greater  peace  and 
nnity  among  themselves.^  It  is  quite  possible  that  these  last  words  might 
haye  ran  on,  as  they  do  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  to  a 
considerable  length ;  ^  bat  here  something  occurred  to  break  the  sequence  of 
the  Apostle's  thoughts.  When  he  returned  to  his  dictation  he  began  a 
digresmon  far  more  severe  and  agitated  in  it«  tone  than  the  rest  of  his  letter, 
and  he  does  not  resume  the  broken  thread  of  his  previous  topic  till  the  second 
verse  of  the  fourth  chapter,  where,  instead  of  any  general  exhortation,  he 
makes  a  direct  personal  appeal. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  interruption  we  cannot  even  conjecture.  It  may 
have  been  merely  a  change  of  the  soldier  who  was  on  guard;  but  in  the 
exigencies  of  a  life  which,  though  that  of  a  prisoner,  was  yet  fully  occupied, 
many  circumstances  may  have  caused  a  little  delay  before  everything  could  be 
ready,  and  the  amanuensjs  once  more  at  his  post.  And  meanwhile  something 
bad  occurred  which  had  ruffled  the  Apostle's  soul — ^nay,  rather  which  had 
disturbed  it  to  its  inmost  depths.  That  something  can  only  have  been  a 
conflict,  in  some  form  or  other,  with  Judaising  teachers.  Something  must 
either  have  thrown  him  in  contact  with,  or  brought  to  his  notice,  the  character 
aal  doctrino  of  false  Apostles,  of  the  same  class  as  he  had  encountered  at 
CJorinth,  and  heard  of  in  the  Ohurches  of  Gralatia.  Once  more  the  thoughts 
and  tone  of  the  Epistle  to  the  G^alatians,  the  truths  and  arguments  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  swept  in  a  storm  of  emotion  over  his  soul;  and  it  is  with  a 
burst  of  indignation,  stronger  for  the  moment  than  he  had  ever  before  ex- 
pressed, that,  on  once  more  continuing  his  letter,  he  bids  Timothy  write  to  the 
still  uncontaminated  Church : — 

"  Beware  of  the  dogs ! '  Beware  of  the  bad  workers !  •  Boware  of  the  concision 
party!"w 

>  wapafioktvadfitvot  (m,  A  B,  D,  E,  F,  Q).  It  is  Used  especially  of  one  who  endangers 
his  life  by  attendance  on  the  sick  {pctrabolant),    (Wetst.  ad  loe,) 

«iil9— 30. 

>  I  have  tried  to  keep  up  the  two  meanings  of  '*  farewell "  and  '**  rejoice." 
4  in.  1.  •  Ewald;  Sendtchr,,  p.  438. 

*  This  is  the  simplest  and  most  reasonable  explanation  of  ra  ovrA  vpa^tK,  and  aooords 
with  St.  Paul's  custom  of  a  concluding  warning  (1  Cor.  xri.  22 ;  Gal.  yi.  16,  Ac.),  or  it 
may  refer  to  the  topic  of  joy  (L  18,  25 ;  ii  17 ;  iv.  4).  It  has  led  to  all  sorts  of  hypo- 
thesea  St.  Paul  had  doubtless  written  other  letters  to  the  Philippians  (the  natural 
though  not  the  necessary  inference  from  jcal  Iwitv  ^fu^  Sypivfiw  hrumkit—Toljc.  ad  Phil,  8), 
but  tiiete  words  do  not  show  it.    (F.  $upra,  p.  594.) 

7  1  Thess.  iv.  1. 

B  Generally  used  of  Gentiles  and  Hellenising  Jews  (Matt.  xv.  26),  involving  a  coarse 
■hade'of  reproach  (Deut.  xxiii.  18 ;  Rev.  zziL  15).    We  cannot  be  sure  of  the  allusion  here. 

•  Of.  2  Cor.  xi.  IS;  Matt,  xxiii.  15. 

^  v«ptrof&i|,  Karaioiin  would  be  in  Latin  "droumoisi,"  "deoisi,*'  {Ourti^  Hor.  Sat  L 
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Tlie  words  aoe  inieneeij  severe.  He  iuij^ies,  "  They^eail  ns  dogs^lmt  thej; 
not  we,  are  the  yeritable  dogs ;  and  we,  not  they,  are  Ihe  true  eireanicisioiL 
Their  circumcision  is  but  concision— a  mere  mutilation  of  the  flesh.  "We  serve 
bj  the  Spirit  of  Grod ' — they  serve  ordinances ;  we  boast  in  Christ  Jesus — they 
do  bat  trusts  in  the  flesh."  And*  why  should  they  put  themsdve»  into  ifvalry 
with  him  ?  If  the  external,  w&ve  anything  in  which  to  place  oonfideQce,  he 
could  chdm  it  in  even  a-  greater  degree  than  any  one  ^ee.  Ife  had  been* 
circumcised  when  eight  diiy»  oSd;  he  was  an  Israelite,  and  of  ooe  of  the 
noblest  tribes  of  Israel,  and  not  a>  mere  Hellenist,  but  a  Hebrow-raye,  and  a 
Hebrew  of  Hebrews;  ^  and — to  pass  from  hereditary  to  peiaonal  topies  of 
<Mymal  boasting — as  regards  Law,  he  was  a  Pharisee;  as  regards  Judaie 
cntimsiafliB,  he  had  even  persecuted  the  Chuseh ;  as  regards  legal  righteocs* 
ness,  he  hsd  proved  himself  above  all  reproadt.  Things  like  these  were  at 
one  time  the  gains  vMok  he  re^oned  that  life  had  brought  him,  bat  now  fbr 
•Christ's  sake  he  had  got  to  count  them  as  a  loss. 

"  Aye,  and  more  than  that,  I  oven  count  all  things  to  be  a  loss  for  the  sake  of 
the  transcendence  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus,  my  Lord,  for  whose  sake  I  was 
molcted  of  all  things,'  and  I  reppard  them  as  lefuas  flimg  to  dogs,^  thati  I  may  gain 
•Christ,  and  may  be  found  in  Him,  not  having  any  righteeusness  of  mine  which  is  ol 
Law,  but  that  which  is  by  means  of  faith  in  Christ,  that  which  comes  of  God,  which 
is  based  on  faith,*  that  I  may  know  Him,  and  the  power  of  His  resurrection,  and 
the  fellowship  of  His  sufferings,  being  conformed  to  His  death,  if  so  be  I  may  attain 
to  the  resurrection  (I  mean  not  the  general  resurrection,  btk  the  xesarreelaan  of 
those  that  are  Christ's)  from,  the  dead.*'  ^ 

And  yet,  as  he  goes  on  to  warn  them — thtmgh  he  had  all  this  pregnant 
aground  for  confidence  in  extemalisms,  though  he  had  rejected  it  all  fbr  the 
Eake  of  Christ  as  mere  foul  and  worthless  rubbish,  though  his  whole  trust"  was 
now  in  Chrbt's  righteeusness,  and  not  in  his  own^ — so  far  was  he  even  stOl 
from  the  secure  and  vaunting  oonfldence  of  their  adversaries,  thai  he  did  not 
at  ail  consider  that  he  had  grasped  the  priise,  or  had  been  already  perfected: — 

"  But  I  press  forward  to  see  if  I  may  even  grasp — for  which  purpose  7  I  too  was 
grasped  by  Christ.  Brothers,  I  do  not  reckon  myself  to  have  grasped;  but  one 
thing — forgetting  the  thin^  bdiind,  and  leaning  eagerly  forward  iar  the  things 
before,  I  press  forward  to  the  goal  for  the  prize  of  my  heavenly  calling  of  Gk>d  in 
Christ  Jesus." 

He  is  like  one  of  those  'eager  charioteers  of  whom  his  guardsmen  so  o&en 

9,  70);  in  Garman,  itoftc&iuMmtf,  ZenckniUem.     ''Gonoiaion*'  mmnu  oiioumoisica 
nuded  as  a  mer*  mutilation.    Cf.  Acts  vii.  51 ;  Rom.  iii.  25  —29 ;  CoL  ii  11 ; 
xUv,  7 ;  Deut.  x.  16. 

1  iii.  3«  Aorpeotti^rrv,  intr,  Luke  iL  37 ;  Acts  xjlvL  7* 

<  iii.  5.    A  iiroseVte,  son  of^  a  proMlyto,  was  called  a  Gkr  ben-gm't  but  Paal  was 
*nB  n  n».    {Pirke  MhMh,.  v. ) 
^'May  this  refer  to  some  sudden  loss  of  all  earthly  maaaa  of  luring  ai  his  oonvenaon? 

*  Ver.  8,  0^icv/9aAa.  In  derivation  pcrhapa  frcun  root  vKMr,  but  la  usage  sa  jnfr|l,^.i 
(Suid.).    Some  prefer  the  technical  sense  of  the  word  =  '*  excrementa  "  (llidodaxe^ 

*  Ver.  9,  Ukniwrtm  .   .  .  U^9xA  .   .   ,  imirm  imhtm., 

*  iiL  2—11,  Itg,  Ti,r  U  vui(m¥  (h,  a,  B,  D,  E), 

7  ^  .^  may  also  mean  ''because'*  (2  Cor.  v.  4) ;  or  there  may  be  an  ellipse  of  the 
aocusalive  after  katW^Sw,  as  in  the  B.  V» 
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talked  to  hhn  wlien  they  bad  Tetnnoed'  ftom  the  contests  in  tlie  Clrcua 
Itajomaan  and  joined'  their  shonts  to  those  o£  the  myriads  who  oheoied  their 
fjaronritenolonrw  loadiiiig  forward,  in  hi»>  flying  ear,  headiiig^ovar  the  shalcea 
rein  and  the  goaded^  steed,  fbrgeHing*  everytliing-— erery  peril,  eveiy  eom- 
petltor,  erery  oirding  of  the  mettt  in  the  rear,  as  he  pressed  on  tor  the  goal  by 
whicfr  sat  the  ^dgea  with  the  pahn.garknds*  thai  fanned  the  priast^  , 

"  Let  all,  then,  of  ns  whe  are  full  gnown.  ia  spintnal  pnrileg^luiT*  thisioind ; 
then  if  in  any  other  respect  ye  think  otherwise^  than  ye  should,  this  shall  (iod 
reveal  to  you;  only  walk  in  the  same  path  to  the  point  whereunto  we  once 
reached."' 

And  as  a  yet  fhrther  warning  against  any  danger  of  their  abusing  the 
doctrine  of  the  free  gift  of  grace  by  antinomian  practices,  he  adds — 

"Show  yourselves,  brethren,  imitators  of  me,  and  mark  those  who  walk  as  ye 
have  us  for  an  example.  For  many  walk  about  whom  I  often  used  to  telLyou,  and 
now  tell  you  even  with  tears — ^the  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Chiist,  whose  end  is 
destruction,  whose  god  their  belly,  and.  their,  glory  in  thsir  shame,  men  miniling 
earthly  things.  For  our  real,  citizenship  is  in  heaven,  whence  also  we  amdonsly 
await  as  a  Saviour  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  shall  change  the  fashion  of  the  body 
of  our  abasement  so  as  to.  be  conformable  to  the  body  of  His  glory,*  iif^^Hmg  to  the 
efficacy  of  Hi&  power  to  subject  also  every  existing  thing  unto  Himself.  So,  my 
brethren,  beloved  and  longed  for,  my  joy  and  crown,  so  stand  ye  firm  in  tho  Lord, 
beloved."* 

Then  aftbr  iiiis  long  digression,  which,  beginning  in  staong  indignation, 
calms  itsdf  down  to  pathetic  i^peal,  he  once  more  takes  np  the  eihsftation  to 
nniity^wi^  wfaiehhe  had*  intended  to  coaehidet.  He  entreats  two  ladies,  Bnodia 
and  Syntydie,  to-  nirity  ot  mind  in  Christ,  and  he*  alsa  affectionately  asks 
Syzygns* — on  whose  name  of  "yokefellow'^  he  plays,  by  calling  him  a 
gemina  yokefellow — a.  yokefellow  in  heart  as  well  ao^in  name^ — to  assist  these 
ladies  in  making  np  their  qoarrel,  which  waa  aO  the  more  deplorable  because 
of  the  worth  of  them  both,  seeing  that  they  wrestled  with  him  in  the  Gospel 
with  Clement  too,  and  the  rest  of  his  fellow-workers  whose  names  are  in  the 
Bookof  Lifct^ 

1  "Noiipi«aff«diMtregredi'*'(Aug.). 

^Mim^  UBedeaphirnktioaai!  (  =t  mmim»9,  Od.  L2M,  tf<wpw>  t-r^ainSr).  Se  the  Hebrew 
**a9htet.*'  The  m— ningii.  If:  yaahave  the  fasarirof  the  matter,  G^  will  enhghten  you 
in  non-essentials. 

>  iii.  12—16,  ondUuawiv,  rb  airrh  ^pm^i¥  (m,  A,  B). 

*  Vsr.  21,  iitfmrfpi^mrivm    .    .    .    m^iifrnftjimi  ;  iL  6L 

4  iii  17— iv.  L 

^  iv.  3,  Yi^<n<  Sv<vyc.    Clement  of  Alexandria  aeeaas  to  have  tafcea  the  word  to  mean 

Paul's  wif$t  «ii>»  omul  ri^  mw6u  wpowxyopmin*>  «^trym^  ^  ov  hvomko^i^  {Strom,  uL  6,  58),  cf. 
Euseb.  ff,  E.  iii.  30.  Banan  (p.  145)  thinks  it  was  Lydia.  Why  is  she  net  saluted? 
If  Lydia  be  merely  a  Oentilic  name  she  may  be  one  -of'  tfaoe*  two  Uidies,  or  ■ke  m^have 
l)OAik.dttft^L 

7  StokOTsi^ev  tlmd»  that  this  ir  iBtended  to  be  taken  as  an  allurion  to  tin  Apeetie 
Peter !  Tbe  pbqr  on  nauna'ia  quite  in  St.  Panl!fl  rannneR  Theooiy  diConlty  ia  that 
SyafBU*dee««nDt  oocarebewhece'as  aname. 

»^.  2,  a  Baar's^wiid  oMijecture  (?)  about  Cl«BMnt^-tha4  tiw  whole  atoiy  of  his 
Bomiah  Episcopate  is  invented  to  give  respectability  to  the  early  Christians,  by  inamuating 
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'*  Fare  ye  well  always ;  again  I  will  say,  fare  ye  welL  Let  your  reosonableneas 
bo  recognised  by  all  men.  Be  anxious  about  nothing,  but  in  eTerything,  in  your 
fTencral  and  special  prayers,  with  thanksgiving,  let  your  requests  be  made  knowA 
betoe  God.  Then  shall  the  peace  of  God,  whidb  surpasseth  all  understanding,  keep 
sentry  over  your  hearts,  and  the  devices  of  your  hearts,  in  Christ  Jesus. 

"Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever  things  are  real,  whatsoever  things  are  awful, 
whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are 
amiable,  whatsoever  things  are  winning,  if  *  virtue,'  *  if  *  honour,'  have  a  real  mean- 
ing for  you,  on  these  things  meditate.  The  things  which  ye  both  learned  and 
received,  both  heard  and  saw  in  me,  these  things  do,  and  the  God  of  peace  shall  be 
with  you."  * 

Then  comes  the  warm  yet  delicate  expression  of  his  heartfelt  gratitade  to 
I  hem  for  the  pecuniary  contribution  by  which  now,  for  the  fourth  time,  they» 
and  they  only,  had  supplied  the  wants  which  he  could  no  longer  meet  by 
manual  labour. 

"  One  word  more : — I  rejoiced  in  the  Lord  g^reatly,  that  now  once  more  your 
thought  on  my  behalf  blossomed  afresh.'  In  this  matter  ye  were  indeed  bearing  me 
in  nund,  but  ye  were  without  opportunity.  Not  that  I  speak  with  reference  to 
deficiency,  for  I  learnt  to  be  always  independent  in  existing  circumstances.  I  know 
l»nw  both  to  be  humiliated,  and  I  know  how  to  abound.  In  everything  and  in  all 
things  I  have  been  initiated  how  both  to  be  satisfied  and  to  he  hungry,  both  to 
H bound  and  to  be  in  need.  I  am  strong  for  everything  in  Him  who  gives  me  power. 
{Still  ye  did  well  in  making  yourselves  partakers  in  my  affliction.  And  ye  know  as 
iK-ell  as  I  do,  Philippians,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel,  when  I  went  forth 
from  Macedonia,  no  Church  communicated  with  mo  as  regards  giving  and  receiving, 
except  ye  only,  for  even  in  Thessalonica  both  onoe  and  twice  ye  sent  to  my  need — 
lint  that  I  am  on  the  look-out  for  the  gift,  but  I  am  on  the  look-out  for  the  fruit 
\.  hich  abounds  to  your  account.  Now,  however,  I  have  all  things  to  the  full,*  and 
1  abound.  I  have  been  fulfilled  by  receiving  from  Epaphroditus  the  gifts  you  sent, 
an  odour  of  sweet  fragrance,  a  sacrifice  acceptable,  well-pleasing  to  God.*  But  my 
God  shall  fulfil  all  your  need  according  to  His  riches,  in  glory,  in  Christ  Jesus. 
J.ow  to  our  God  and  Father  bo  glory  for  ever  and  ever.    Amen.* 

•*  Salute  every  saint  in  Christ  Jesus.  The  brethren  with  me  salute  you.  AU  the 
saints  salute  you,  and  e^pecially^  those  of  Ceesar's  household.^ 

**  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  your  spirit." 

his  identitv  with  the  Consular  Flavius  Clemens,  and  that  the  whole  of  this  Euistle  is 
forged  to  lead  up  to  this  passing  alliuion— looks  almost  tame  beside  Yolkmar  s  hypo- 
thesis (?)  about  Euodia  and  Syn^che— viz.,  that  Euodia  =  "orthodoxy,"  the  Petrme 
1>  Tty,  and  Syntvche,  "the  partner *'  =  the  Pauline  party  I  Clement,  though  a  Philip- 
I'Hui,  may  pciswly  bo  identical  with  "  Clement  of  Rome  "  (Orig.  in  Joann,  L  29 ;  Suseo. 
/^  E.  iii.  15,  &o.);  we  cannot  even  say  "probably,**  because  the  name  is  excudimQly 
common. 

*  iv.  8,  ifm^i  here  alone  in  St.  PauL  •  iv.  4 — ^9. 

>  Ver.  10,  are^cUcre,  literally,  "  ye  blossomed  asain  to  think  on  my  behalf."  Ohry- 
Mustom  says,  ort  np&rt^v  wTfs  av^iipoX  i(7ipdv0ii<rw.  Which  is  to  touch  the  metaphor  with  an 
Ithuriel  spear  {JtepuUuUuHi,  Aug. ;  BekcruistU^  Vulg.). 

^  Yer.  18,  iiir^x«».    (Matt  vi  2.)    Ine  word  is  used  for  "giving  receipt  in  fulL" 

*  Gen.  viii.  21.  Mv.  10-20. 
7  Why  especially  ?    It  is  impossible  to  say. 

*  It  snould  be  borne  in  mmd  that  these  slaves  would  be  counted  by  thou$and9 — 
aUrimBCMi  cubicularii,  iecretarii,  Uctores,  ifUroductorei,  nomendaiorei,  diBpauatores, 
tilentiarii  (to  keep  the  others  quiet),  Ac.  &c.,  and  even  slaves  to  tell  the  master  the 
names  of  his  other  slaves !  We  lead  of  Romans  who  had  20.000  slaves.  Four  thousand 
WHS  no  very  extraordinary  number  (Sen.  De  VU,  Beat,  17 ;  Pun.  JJ.  N,  xxxiii  10 ;  Athen. 
vi.,  p.  272). 
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No  great  fature  awaited  the  Philippian  Church.  Half  a  centnrj  later, 
Ignatius  passed  through  Philippi  with  his  **  ten  leopards/'  on  his  way  to 
martyrdom ;  and  Polycarp  wrote  to  the  Church  a  letter  which,  like  that  of  St 
Paul,  is  full  of  commendations.  Little  more  is  heard  of  it.  Its  site  is  still 
occupied  by  the  wretched  village  of  Filibidjek,  but  in  spite  of  the  fair  promise 
of  its  birth,  "  the  Church  of  Philippi  has/'  in  the  inscrutable  counsel  of  God, 
**  lived  without  a  history,  and  perished  without  a  memorial."  ^ 


CHAPTER  XLVin. 

0N08TICISM     IN     THB     OBBM. 


Obf  KdBawtp  &if  rts  clic(i<rci«,  iyBpdwots  hrnipirnv  rt^k  w^fir^as  ^  HyytKoy  &AX*   abr^v 
r6y  rcxi^Ti|r  ira2  Zfi/iiovpy^y  r&y  i\ny. — Ep.  ad  Biognet,  7. 

Thb  remaining  three  of  the  Epbtles  of  the  Captivity  were  written  within  a 
short  time  of  each  other,  and  were  despatched  by  the  same  messengers. 
Tychicus  was  the  bearer  of  those  to  the  Ephesiaus  and  Colossians.  Onesimus, 
who  naturally  took  the  letter  to  Philemon,  was  sent  at  the  same  time  with  him, 
as  appears  from  the  mention  of  his  name  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians.  In 
both  of  these  latter  Epistles  there  is  also  a  message  for  Archippus. 

There  is  nothing  but  internal  evidence  to  decide  which  of  these  letters  was 
written  first.  The  letter  to  Philemon  was,  however,  a  mere  private  appendage 
to  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  which  may  have  been  written  at  any  time. 
The  letter  to  this  Church  must  claim  the  priority  over  the  circular  Epistle 
which  is  generally  known  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  The  reason  for  this 
opinion  is  obvious — the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  was  called  forth  by  a  special 
need,  the  other  Epistle  was  not.  It  is  in  exact  psychological  accordance  with 
the  peculiarities  of  St.  Paul's  mind  and  style  that  if,  after  writing  a  letter 
which  was  evoked  by  particular  circumstances,  and  led  to  the  development  of 
particular  truths,  he  utilised  the  opportunity  of  its  despatch  to  send  another 
letter,  which  had  no  such  immediate  object,  the  tones  of  the  first  letter  would 
still  vibrate  in  the  second.  When  he  had  discharged  his  immediate  duty  to. 
the  Church  of  Colossse,  the  topics  dwelt  upon  in  writing  to  the  neighbouring 
Churches  would  be  sure  to  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those  which  had  most 
recently  been  occupying  his  thoughts.  Even  apart  from  special  information, 
St.  Paul  may  have  seen  the  desirability  of  warning  Ephesus  and  its  depcu- 
deneies  against  a  peril  which  was  infusing  its  subtle  pr^ence  within  so  short  a 
distance  ^m  them ;  and  it  was  then  natural  that  his  language  to  them  should 
be  marked  by  the  very  differences  which  separate  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians 
irom  that  to  the  Ephesians.  The  former  is  specific,  concrete,  and  polemical ; 
die  latter  is  abstract,  didactic,  general.  The  same  words  and  phrases  predomi- 
nate in  both;  but  the  resemblances  are  far  more  marked  and  numerous  in  the 

1  lightfoot,  p.  64. 
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pmciieal  exhotUtions  lima  in  the  dooirinal  sUiteiiMiiiB.  In  the  Bpistle  to  the 
0<do68ian8  he  is  primarily  occnpied  with  tiie  re&itation  of  an  error;  in  ihat 
to  ihe  Ephesiana  he  is  absoibed  in  the  raptorons  doTelopment  of  an  eiahed 
truth.  The  main  theme  of  the  Ck>h)e8iaas  is  ihe  Person  <^  Christ ;  thatof  the 
Ephesians  is  the  life  of  Ohrist  manifested  in  the  living  energy  of  His  Ohnroh.^ 
In  the  former,  Christ  is  the  **  Plenitude/'  the  synthesis  and  totality  of  erery 
attribute  of  Qod ;  in  the  latter,  the  ideal  Chordi,  as  the  body  of  Ohrist,  is  tiie 
Plenitude,  the  recipient  of  all  the  fulness  of  Him  who  filleth  all  things  with 
all.^  Christ's  person  is  most  prominent  in  the  Colossians ;  Christ *s  body,  the 
Church  of  Christ,  in  the  Ephesians. 

The  genuineness  of  these  two  letters  has  been  repeatedly  and  formidably 
assailed,  and  the  grounds  of  the  attack  are  not  by  any  means  so  fantastic  as 
those  on  which  other  letters  have  been  regeoted  as  spurious.  To  dwell  at 
length  on  the  external  evidence  is  no  part  of  my  scheme,  and  the  grounds  on 
which  the  internal  evidenoe  seems  to  me  decisive  in  their  favour,  even  after 
the  fullest  and  frankest  admission  of  all  counter-difficulties,  will  best  appesr 
when  we  have  considered  the  events  out  of  which  they  spring,  and  which  at 
once  shaped,  and  are  sofficient  to  account  for,  the  peculiarities  by  which  they 
are  marked. 

Towards  the  dose  of  St.  Paiil's  Roman  .imprisonment,  when  Ids  approach- 
ing liberation  seemed  so  all  but  certain  that  he  even  requests  Philemon  to  be 
getting  a  lodging  in  readiness  for  him,  he  received  a  visit  from  Epaphras  of 
Colossaa.  To  him,  perhaps,  had  been  granted  the  distinguished  honour  of 
founding  Churches  not  only  in  his  native  town,  but  also  in  Laodicea  and 
Hierapolis,  which  lie  within  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles  from  each  other  in  the 
valley  of  the  Lycus.  That  remarkable  stream  resembles  the  Anio  in  clothing 
the  country  through  which  it  flows  with  calcareous  deposits ;  and  in  some  parts 
of  its  course,  especially  near  Colossse,  it  flowed  under  natural  bridges  of 
gleaming  travertine  deposited  by  its  own  waters,  the  Course  of  which  was  fire, 
quently  modified  by  this  peculiarity,  and  by  tlie  terrific  earthquakes  to  which 
the  valley  has  always  been  liable.  The  traveller  who  followed  the  course  of 
the  Lycus  in  a  south-eastward  direction  from  the  valley  of  the  Msoander  into 
which  it  flows,  would  first  observe  on  a  plateau,  which  rises  high  above  its 
northern  bank,  the  vast  and  splendid  city  of  Hierapolis,  famous  as  tiie  birth- 
place of  him  who  in  l^copolis 

"  Taught  Arrian  when  Vespasian's  hrutal  son 
Clfiared  Boiue  of  what  most  shamed  him  '*' — 

and  f amoiB  also  lor  the  nofacilloas  properties  of  the  m^hitic  sganmg  wlioee 
exhalatioBB  could  be  breathed  ^n  safety  hj  the  priasti  of  Oy bale  ahme.    About 

>  GQl.iil9;£i>h.iT.16. 

*  CoL  i.  19:  ii.  9;  Eph.  L  23;  iii.  19;  iv.  13.  (John  L  14,  16u)  German  writm 
express  the  difference  by  saying  that  OhritUithkeit  is  more  prominent  in  the  CoIossumsi^ 
KirOakkktii  in  the  Eph^fbas. 

*  Bpictetus  was  a  contemporary  of  the  Apostle.  As  to  the  Christian  tinge  of  his  Stoie 
speciUaM'ina,  «ee  my  Seeken  c^fter  Qad, 
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BIZ  miles- furrier,  upon  tlie  sontlnni  bank  of  the  riyer,  lie  wonld  aoo  Laodieen, 
ihe  popalons  snd  Imaghty  metropeHB  of  the  *'  CU^ra^  jnrisdioiuHi,"  which 
alone  of  the  citiee  of  proeensolar  Asia  was  weaBhy  and  independent  enough 
to  rebuild  its  streets  and  temples  out  of  its  own  resourees,  when,  within  a  year 
of  the  time  at  wMeh  these  letters  were  written,  an  eartfaqnake  had  shaken  it.^ 
Passii^  -op  the  yalley  about  ten  miles  farther,  he  might  before  snnaet  reach 
Ooloesnv  a  town  far  more  anciently  famous  than  either,  but  whidi  had  fallen 
into  eomparative  decay,  and  was  now  entirely  e<^lipeed  by  its  ihriying  and 
ambitioas  neighbours.^ 

This  remarkable  yall^  and  ffaose  magnificent  cities,  £t.Paal,  strange  to 
say,  had  ncTer  visited.  "Widely  as  the  result  of  \aa  .pteaoinng  at  Spbesus  had 
been  disseminated  throughout  Asia,  his  labours  for  'the  Ep^iesian  iQhmrch  had 
been^fio  close  and  unremitting  as  to  leave  him  no  kasure  lor^der  missionary 
enterprise.'  And  although  Jews  abounded  in  i^ese  cities,  ihe  divin^y  guided 
course  of  his  previoas  travels  had  not  brought  him  into  this  neighbomriiood^ 
It  m  trae  that  Bt.  Luke  vaguMy  tells  us  that  in  the  second  miasio—ffy  jearney 
St.  Paul  had  passed  through  '"the  Phrygian  and  Gkilatian  couutry;"^  mid  that 
in  the  shifting  ethnological  sense  of  the  term  the  cities  of  the  Lycus- valley 
might  be  regarded  as  Phrygian.  But  the  expression  seems  rather  to  mean 
thot'i^  course  Of  his  joumoylay  on  the  ill-defined  marches  of  these  two  dis* 
tncts,  far  to  -the  nortti  and  east  of  the  Lycos.  In  his  third  joofmey  his  natural 
route  from  the  cities  of  Gralatia  to  Ephesus  would  take  him  down  the  valleys  of 
the  fiermus  and  Cayster,  and  to  the  north  of  the  mountain  range  of  Messogis 
whii^  separates  them  irom  the  Lycos  and  Mssaader.  Prom  fit.  Paul's  own 
expression  it  seems  probable  that  the  Ohurches  in  these  tin>ee  citiee  had  been 
founded  by  the  labours  of  Epaphras,  and  that  they  had  norer  **  sem  his  face  in 
the  flesh  *'  at  the<<]m3  when  he  wrote  these  Eputles,  thou^  it  is  not  impossible 
thathe  subsequent!/  visited  them.^ 

And^ret  he  couid  not  but  feel  the  deepest  interest  in  iimr  welfare,*  because, 
indirectly  though  not  directly,  he  had  been  indeed  their  &>under.  Epheaus,  as 
we  harve^seen,  was  a  eentre  of  commevce,  of  wonhip,  and  of  politioal  procedure  ; 
and' among  the  thousands,  '^both  Jews  and  Qreeks,"  ^' almost  throug^nt  all 
Asia,'*  who  heard  through  his  jH-eaching  tiieword  of  the  Lord,®  must  have  been 
Philemon,^  his  son,  Archippns,  and  Spaphras,  and  Kymphae,  who  were  leading 
ministers  bf  theLycus  Churches.^ 

And  there  was  a  special  reason  why  St.  Paul  should  write  to  the  Coloasian 
Christians.      Philemon,  who  resided  there,  had  a  worthless  slave  named 

*  TfcC.  Ann.  xir.  27,  "propriis  opibus  reviJua.*'  Rev.  ilL  14.  Cicero,  who  resided 
there  as  Proconsul  of  GiliciA,  frequently  refers  to  it  in  his  letters. 

3  N<MrChono8.    Br.  Lightfoot  calls  it  'Hke  least  important  Oburoh  to  which  any 
Epistle  of  St.  Paul  was  addressed"  (CW.,  p.  10). 
s  Acts  XX.  3L 

*  Acts  xvi.  6.  In  Acts  xriii.  23  the  order  is  "  the  Galatian  country  and  Phrygia."  In 
the  former  instanee  he  was  trsnellingirom  AnMooh  in  iPitidia  .to  Troos.;  in  thie  latter  from 
Antioch  in  Syria  to  Ephesus. 

4  Col.  i.  4,  6,  9 ;  il  1,  •  Acts  lix.  10—26. 

7  Philem.  1,  2.  *  Col.  iv.  12, 13,  15. 
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Ond^mns— a  name  which,  under  the  drcumstanoes,  naturally  lent  itself  to  a 
satiric  play  of  words ;  for  instead  of  being  "  Beneficial,"  he  had  be«i  very 
much  the  reverse,  having  first  (apparently)  robbed  his  master,  and  then  run 
away  from  him.  Rome  was  in  ancient  days  the  most  likely  phice  to  furnish 
a  secure  refuge  to  a  guilty  fugitive,  and  thither,  even  more  than  to  modem 
London,  drifted  inevitably  the  vice  and  misery  of  the  world.  Philemon  was  a 
Christian,  and  some  access  of  wretchedness,  or  danger  of  starvation,  may  have 
driven  the  runaway  slave  to  fling  himself  on  the  compassion  of  the  Chriatiaa 
teacher,  whom  he  may  have  heard  and  seen  when  he  attended  his  master  on  some 
great  gala-day  at  Ephesus.  The  kind  heart  of  Paul  was  ever  open ;  he  had  a 
deep  and  ready  sympathy  for  the  very  lowest  and  poorest  of  the  human  race, 
because  in  the  very  lowest  and  poorest  he  saw  those  *'  for  whom  Christ  died.** 
His  own  sufferings,  too,  had  taught  him  the  luxury  of  aiding  the  sufferings  of 
others,  and  he  took  the  poor  dishonest  fugitive  to  his  heart,  and  was  the  hunaa 
instrument  by  which  that  change  vras  wrought  in  him  which  converted  the 
**  non  tresns  agaso  "  into  a  brother  beloved.  But  Onesimus  was  still  legally  the 
debtor  and  the  slave  of  PhUemon ;  and  Paul,  ever  obedient  to  the  law,  felt  it  a 
duty  to  send  him  back.  He  placed  him  under  the  protecting  care  of  Tychicna 
of  Ephesus,  and  sent  him  with  a  letter  which  could  not  fail  to  ensure  his 
pardon.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  for  him  to  write  to  a  dtLaen  of  Coloasn^ 
and  another  drcumstanoe  determined  him  to  write  also  to  the  CoLoenan 
Church. 

This  was  the  strange  and  sad  intelligence  which  he  heard  from  Ep^hiaa. 
They  had  many  opportunities  for  intercourse,  for,  either  literally  or  metaphori- 
cally, Epaphras  shared  his  captivity,  and  did  not  at  once  return  to  his  native 
city.  In  his  conversations  with  St.  Paul  he  told  him  of  an  insidious  form  of 
error  imlike  any  which  the  Apostle  had  hitherto  encountered.  The  vineyard 
of  the  Lord's  planting  seemed,  alas !  to  resemble  the  vineyards  of  earth  in  the 
multiplicity  of  perils  which  it  had  to  overcome  before  it  could  bring  forth  its 
fruit.  Now  it  was  the  little  foxes  that  spoiled  its  vines;  now  the  wild  boar 
which  broke  down  its  hedge ;  and  now,  under  the  blighting  influence  of  neglect 
and  infertile  soil,  its  unpruned  branches  only  brought  forth  the  clusters  of 
Gomorrah.  An  erroneous  tendency,  as  yet  germinant  and  undeveloped,  but 
one  of  which  the  prescient  eye  of  St.  Paul  saw  all  the  future  deadHnesa,  had 
insensibly  crept  into  these  youthful  Churches,  and,  although  they  only  knew 
the  Apostle  by  name,  he  felt  himself  compelled  to  exert  the  whole  foree  of 
his  authority  and  reasoning  to  check  so  perilous  an  influence.  Doubtless 
Epaphras  had  expressly  sought  him  for  the  sake  of  advice  and  sympathy,  and 
would  urge  the  Apostle  to  meet  with  distinct  warnings  and  clear  refutation 
the  novel  speculations  with  which  he  may  have  felt  himself  incompetent  to 
cope. 

The  new  form  of  error  was  partly  Judaic,  for  it  made  distinctions  in  meats, 
4;ttached  importance  to  new  moons  and  sabbaths,^  and  insisted  upon  the  valva 


>  Col.  iL  16b 
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of  eireiunciBioii,  if  not  npon  its  actual  necessity.^  Yot  it  did  not,  as  a  wliolo, 
resemble  the  Galatian  Judaism,  nor  did  it  emanate,  like  the  opposition  at 
Antioch,  from  a  party  in  Jerusalem,  nor  was  it  oomplieated,  like  the  Corinthian 
schisms,  with  personal  hostility  to  the  authority  of  St.  Paul.  Its  character  was 
Judaic,  not  so  much  essentially  as  virtually ;  not,  that  is,  from  any  special 
•ympathy  with  national  and  Leritical  Hebraism,  but  rather  because  there  wero 
certain  features  of  Judaism  which  wer^  closely  analogous  to  those  of  other 
Oriental  religions,  and  which  commanded  a  Tride  sympathy  in  the  Eastern 
world* 

We  must  judge  of  the  distinotiye  colour  of  the  dawning  heresy  quite  as 
much  from  the  truths  by  which  St.  Paul  strives  to  check  its  progress,  as  by 
those  (^  its  tenets  on  which  he  directly  touches.^  In  warning  the  Colossians 
respecting  it,  he  bids  them  bo  on  their  guard  against  allowing  themselves  to  bo 
plundered  by  a  particular  teacher,  whose  so-called  philosophy  and  empty  deceit 
were  more  in  aocordanoe  with  human  traditions  and  secular  rudiments  than 
with  the  troth  of  Christ.  The  hollow  and  misguiding  system  of  this  teacher, 
besides  the  importance  which  it  attached  to  a  ceremonialism  which  at  the  best 
was  only  valuable  as  a  shadow  of  a  symbol,  tried  further  to  rob  its  votaries  of 
the  prisEO  of  their  Christian  race  by  representing  God  as  a  Being  so  far  removed 
^m  them  thai  they  could  only  approach  Him  through  a  scries  of  angelic 
intermediates.  It  thus  ignored  the  precious  truth  of  Christ *s  sole  mediatorial 
digmty,  and  turned  humility  itself  into  a  vice  by  making  it  a  cloak  for  inflated 
and  carnal  inteUectuaUsm.  In  &ct,  it  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  pride 
which  was  thus  aping  humility ;  and,  in  endeavouring  to  enforce  an  ignoble 
self -abrogation  of  that  direct  communion  with  Qod  through  Christ  which  is 
the  Christian's  most  imperial  privilege,  it  not  only  thrust  all  kinds  of  inferior 
agencies  between  the  soul  and  Him,  but  also  laid  down  a  number  of  rules  and 
dogmas  which  were  but  a  set  of  new  Mosaisms  without  the  true  Mosaic  sanc- 
tions. Those  rules  were,  from  their  very  nature,  false,  transient,  and  trivial. 
They  paraded  a  superftuons  self-abasement,  and  insisted  on  a  hard  asceticism, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  dangerously  flattered  the  soul  with  a  semblance  of 
complicated  learning,  whUe  they  were  found  to  be  in  reality  valueless  as  any 
remedy  against  self-indulgence.  That  these  ascetic  practices  and  dreamy 
imaginations  were  accompanied  by  a  pride  which  arrogated  to  itself  certain 
mysteries  as  an  exclusive  possession  from  which  the  vulgar  intellect  must  bo 
kept  aloof ;  that,  while  professing  belief  in  Christ,  the  Colossian  mystic 
represented  Him  as  one  among  many  beings  interposed  between  God  and  man ; 
Ihat  he  regarded  matter  in  general  and  the  body  in  particular  as  something  in 
which  evil  was  necessarily  immanent,*  seem  to  result  from  the  Christology  of 
the  Epistle,  which  is  more  especially  developed  in  one  particular  direction  than 

"CoLiLll. 

8  They  were  "Gnottio  Ebionites,"  Baur;  "  Cerinthiana,"  Ma^erhoff;  "Ghriftian 
Hfftw^M"  in  its  progT«n  to  Onostioiiin,'*  Lipnui ;  "  A  connecting  link  between  Essenes 
and  Cerinthiani,"  Nitzach ;  **  Aicetios  and  Theowpbists  of  the  EBsene  school,"  Holtz- 
mann ;  "  Preoonon  of  the  Christian  Easenes,"  Ritscbl.    (Pfleiderer,  ii  98.) 

>  So,  too,  Philo  regnrdod  the  body  ai  the  E^^t  of  the  so^L  [(fuet,  rer,  div,  ^00-,  518.) 
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T70  find  it  to  bo  in  any  of  St.  Panl's  prerions  writings.  Already,  In  writing  io 
the  Corinthians,  he  had  said  that "  if  he  had  ever  known  Christ  after  the  flesh, 
from  henceforth  he  knew  Him  no  more/' and  in  this  Epistle  the  Person  of  onr 
Lord  as  the  Eternal  Co-oxistent  Son  is  represented  in  that  divine  aspect  the 
apprehension  of  which  is  a  boon  infinitely  more  transcendent  than  a  human 
and  external  knowledge  of  Jesus  in  His  earthly  humiliation.  And  yet — as 
though  to  obviate  beforehand  any  Corinthian  attempt  to  distinguish  between 
Jesus  the  man  of  sorrows  and  Christ  the  risen  Lord,  between  Jesus  the 
crucified  and  Christ  the  Eternal  Word — he  is,  even  in  this  Epistle,  emphatic 
in  the  statement  that  these  are  one.^  To  say  that  there  is  any  change 
in  St.  Paul's  fundamental  conception  of  Christ  would  be  demonstrably 
false,  since  even  the  juxtapodtion  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  God 
the  Father  as  the  source  of  all  grace,  and  the  declaration  tiiat  all 
things,  and  we  among  them,  exist  solely  through  Him,  are  statements  of 
His  divinity  in  St.  Paul's  earliest  Epistles  ^  as  strong  as  anything  which 
cwoi^  ^  subsequently  added.  But  hitherto  the  Apostle  had  been  led  to 
«peaX  ^^  ^^  mainly  as  the  Judge  of  the  quick  and  dead,  in  the  Epistles 
^  the  Thessalonians;  as  the  invisible  Head  and  Ruler  of  the  Church  in  those 
to  t)ie.  Corinthians ;  as  the  Author  of  all  spiritual  freedom  from  ceremonial 
bondage,  and  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  from  the  yoke  of  sin  and  death,  as 
in  those  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians ;  as  the  Saviour,  the  Raiser  from  the 
dead,  the  Life  of  all  life,  the  Source  of  all  joy  and  peace,  in  that  to  the  Philip, 
plans.  A  new  phase  of  His  majesty  had  now  to  be  brought  into  prominence 
— one  which  was  indeed  involved  in  every  doctrine  which  St.  Paul  had 
taught  concerning  Him  as  part  of  a  Gospel  which  he  had  received  by 
revelation,  but  wMch  no  external  circumstance  had  ever  yet  led  him  to  explain 
in  all  its  clearness.  This  was  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  as  the  Eternal,  Pre« 
existing,  yet  Licarnate  Word.  He  had  now  to  speak  of  Him  as  One  in  whom 
and  by  whom  the  Universe — and  that  not  only  its  existing  condition  but  its 
very  matter  and  its  substance — ^are  divinely  hallowed,  so  that  there  is  nothing 
irredeemable,  nothing  inherently  antagonistic  to  Holiness,  either  in  matter  or  in 
the  body  of  man ;  as  One  in  whom  dwells  the  "plenitude  "  of  the  divine  per- 
fections, BO  that  no  other  angelic  being  can  usurp  any  share  of  God  which  is 
not  found  in  Him ;  as  One  who  is  the  only  Potentate,  the  only  Mediator,  the 
only  Saviour,  the  Head  of  the  Body  which  is  the  Church,  and  the  Source  of 
its  life  through  every  limb.  And  tiie  expression  of  this  truth  was  rendered 
necessary  by  error.  The  Colossian  teachers  were  trying  to  supplement  Chris- 
tianity, theoretically  by  a  deeper  wisdom,  practicidly  by  a  more  abstentious 
holiness.  It  was  the  beautiful  method  of  St.  Paul  to  combat  false  doctrine  as 
little  as  possible  by  denunciation  and  controversy  (though  these  two  have  at 
times  their  necessary  place),  and  as  much  as  possible  by  the  presentation  of 
the  counter  truth.    We  are  able,  therefore,  to  find  the  theological  errors  of 

M.  20,  22 ;  il  6. 

«  1  ThoM.  i.  1 :  ▼.  28;  1  Cor.  viii.  6;  2  Cor.  iv.  4;  v.  19:  Rom.  ix.  5.    Even  Renaa 
fully  admit  this  {St.  Paid,  x.  274). 
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the  Oolossians  refieeied  in  tlie  positiye  theology  wMch  is  hero  developed  in 
order  to  counteract  them.  In  the  moral  and  practical  discussions  of  the 
Epistle  we  see  the  true  substitute  for  that  extravagant  and  inflating  asceticism 
which  had  its  origin  partly  in  will-worship,  ostentatious  humility,  and  trust  in 
works,  and  partly  in  mistaken  conceptions  as  to  the  inherency  of  evil  in  the 
body  of  man.  St.  Paul  points  out  to  them  that  the  deliverance  from  sin  was 
to  be  found,  not  in  dead  rules  and  ascetic  rigours,  which  have  a  fatal  tendency 
to  weaken  the  will,  while  they  fix  the  imagination  so  intently  on  the  very  sins 
against  which  they  are  intended  as  a  remedy,  as  too  often  to  lend  to  those  very 
sins  a  more  fatal  fascination — but  in  that  death  to  sin  which  is  necessarily  in- 
volved in  the  life  lud  with  Ohrist  in  Gk>d.  From  that  new  life — ^that  resurrec- 
tion from  the  death  of  sin — obedience  to  the  moral  laws  of  Grod,  and  faithfulness 
in  common  relations  of  life,  result,  not  as  difficult  and  meritorious  acts,  but  as 
the  natural  energies  of  a  liviug  impulse  in  the  heart  which  beats  no  longer 
with  its  own  life  but  with  the  life  of  Ohrist. 

Alike,  then,  from  the  distinct  notices  «id  the  negative  indications  of  the 
Epistle  we  can  reproduce  with  tolerable  clearness  the  features  of  the  Colossiaii 
heresy,  and  we  at  once  trace  in  it  the  influence  of  that  Oriental  theosophy, 
those  mystical  speculations,  those  shadowy  cosmogonies  and  moral  aberrations 
which  marked  the  hydra-headed  forms  of  the  systems  afterwards  summed  up 
in  the  one  word  Gnosticism.  This  very  ciroumstanoe  has  been  the  main  ground 
for  impugning  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle.  It  is  asserted  that  Gnosticism 
belongs  to  a  generation  later,  and  that  these  warnings  are  aimed  at  the 
followers  of  Oerinthus,  who  did  not  flourish  until  after  F^ul  was  dead,  or 
even  at  those  of  Yalentinus,  the  founder  of  a  Gnostic  system  in  the  second 
century.  In  support  of  this  view  it  is  asserted  t^at  the  Epistle  abounds  in 
un-Fauline  phrases,  in  words  which  occur  in  no  other  Epistle,  and  in  technical 
Gnostic  expressions,  such  as  plenitude,  mystery,  wisdom,  knowledge,  powers, 
light,  darkness.  Now,  that  Gnosticism  as  a  well-developed  system  belongs  to 
a  later  period  is  admitted ;  but  the  belief  that  the  acceptance  of  the  Epistle 
as  genuine  involves  an  anachronism,  depends  solely  on  the  assumption  that 
Gnostic  expressions^  may  not  have  been  prevalent,  and  Gnostic  tendencies 
secretly  at  work,  long  before  they  were  crystallised  into  formal  heresies.  As 
far  as  these  expressions  are  concerned,  some  of  them  are  not  technical  at  all 
until  a  Gnostic  moaning  is  read  into  them,  and  others,  like  "  knowledge " 
(gnosis),  Sio,,*''p\emirxde**  (pleroma),  though  beginning  to  be  technical,  are 
used  in  a  sense  materially  different  from  that  which  was  afterwards  attached 
to  them.  As  for  the  asserted  traces  of  doctrines  distinctly  and  systematically 
Gnostic,  it  is  a  matter  of  deinonsiration  that  they  are  found,  both  isolated  and 
combined,  during  the  Apostolic  age,  and  before  it,  as  well  as  afterwards.  The 
esoteric  exclusiveness  which  jealously  g^narded  the  arcana  of  its  mysteries 

1  The  use  of  theie  ejprenions  is  admirably  illustrated  by  some  remarlu  of  Tertulllan, 
Adv.  Praxeam.,  8.  Ho  naa  used  the  word  wpofiokii,  and  anticipating  the  objection  that 
the  word  is  tainted  with  Valentinianism,  he  replies  that  Hcrc^y  has  taken  that  word 
from  Truth  to  mould  it  after  its  own  likeness. 
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from  general  knowledge ;  the  daalism  which  became  almosi  Maniohnan  in  ihe 
attempt  to  disting^sh  between  the  good  and  evil  impulses ;  the  notion  that 
God*s  "plenitude"  oonld  only  flow  out  in  a  multitude  of  imperfect  emanations; 
the  consequent  tendency  to  exalt  and  worship  a  gradation  of  angelic  hierarchies ; 
the  rules  and  purifications  which  were  designed  to  minimise  all  infection  from 
the  inevitable  contact  with  matter ;  the  attempt  to  explain  the  inherency  of 
eyil  in  matter  by  vain  and  fanciful  cosmogonies ;  the  multiplication  of  obser- 
vances ;  the  reduction  of  food  and  drink  to  the  barest  elements,  excluding  all 
forms  of  animal  life;  tiie  suspicious  avoidance  or  grudging  tolemtion  of 
marriage  as  a  pernicious  and  revolting  necessity ; — ^these  are  found  in  various 
Oriental  religions,  and  may  be  traced  in  philosophies  which  originated  among 
the  Asiatic  Greeks.  They  find  a  distinct  expression  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Essenes.^  Their  appearance  in  the  bosom  of  a  Christian  cmnmnnity  was 
indeed  new ;  bnt  there  was  nothing  new  in  their  existence ;  nothing  in  them 
with  which,  as  extraneous  forms  of  error,  St.  Paul's  Jewish  and  Gentile 
studies — were  it  only  his  knowledge  of  Essone  tenets  and  Alexandrian  specu- 
lations— ^had  not  made  him  x>erfectly  familiar.  That  they  should  aj^pear  in  a 
Phrygian  Church,  powerfully  exposed  to  Jewish  influences,  and  yet  consisting 
of  Gentiles  trained  amid  the  mysteries  of  a  ceremonial  nature  worship,  and 
accustomed  to  the  utterances  of  a  speculatire  philosophy  >  mnst  have  been 
painful  to  St.  Paul,  but  could  not  have  been  surpridng.  The  proof  that  these 
forms  of  heresy  might  have  boon  expected  to  appear  is  rendered  yet  more 
cogent  by  the  knowledge  that,  within  a  very  short  period  of  this  time,  they 
actually  did  appear  in  a  definite  and  systematic  form,  in  the  heresy  of  CeriiL- 
thus,  with  whom  St.  John  himself  is  said  to  have  come  into  personal  oollitdon.^ 
And  under  these  circumstsnoes,  so  far  from  seeing  a  marie  of  spurionsness, 
we  rather'  deduce  an  incidental  argument  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
Epistle  from  the  nature  of  the  errors  which  we  find  ihai  it  is  intended  to 
denounce.  Many  critics  have  been  eager  to  prove  that  St.  Paul  could  not  have 
written  it,  because  they  reject  that  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Eternal 
Divinity  of  Christ,  of  which  this  group  of  Epistles  is  so  impregnable  a 
bulwark ;  yet  this  was  so  evidently  the  main  artieb  in  the  belief  of  St.  Panl 

1  Neander  (Planting^  p.  323,  «0g.)  points  out  the  Phrygian  propensity  to  the  mystical 
and  ma^cal  as  indicated  by  the  worship  of  Oybele,  by  Montanism,  by  the  tendencies  con- 
demned at  the  council  of  Laodicea,  and  by  the  existence  of  Atmnganians  in  the  ninth 
century,  &o.  Perhaps  the  incipient  heresies  of  Asia  might  be  most  briefly  oharactetised 
as  the  germ  of  Gnosticism  evolved  by  Essene  and  Oriental  speculations  on  the  origin  of 
oviL  These  speculations  led  to  baseless  angelologies  injurious  to  the  supremacy  of  Christ ; 
to  esoteric  exdusiveness  injurious  to  the  universality  of  the  €k)spel ;  and  to  mistaken 
asceticinn  injurious  to  Christian  freedom.  Cloudy  theories  generated  unwise  nracticea. 
It  is  interestmg  to  observe  that  some  at  least  of  the  same  tendencies  are  traceable  in  St. 
John's  rebukes  to  the  seven  Churches.  Compare  Bev.  iii.  14  and  Col.  L  15 — ^18 ;  Rev.  iii. 
21  and  Col.  ilL  1,  Eph.  ii.  6.  Some  interesting  Zoroastrian  parallels  are  quoted  from 
Bleeck  by  the  Rev.  J.  LI.  Davies  in  his  essay  on  traces  of  foreign  elements  in  these 
Epistles  (Ep/ies.  pp.  141—9).  He  says  "  the  decay  and  mixture  of  old  creeds  in  the 
Asiatic  intellect  had  created  a  soil  of  *  loose  fertility— a  footfall  there  soffloing  to  upturn 
to  the  warm  air  half -germinating '  theosophies." 

•  lightfoot,  CoL  pp.  114— 17§. 

s  Neander,  Planting,  I  325;  Ch,  Hist.  ii.  42;  lightfoot,  Ool.,  p.  lOT,  mt*^' 
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ihat  the  proof  of  its  being  so  would  hardly  bo  weakened,  even  if  these 
Epistles  could  be  banished  from  tho  canon  to  which  hostile  criticism  has  only 
succeeded  in  showing  more  conclosiyely  that  they  must  still  be  considered  to 
bebng. 

The  Christology,  then,  of  those  Epistles  is  nothing  more  than  the  syste- 
matic statement  of  that  revelation  respecting  the  nature  of  Jesus,  which  is 
implicitly  contained  in  all  that  is  written  of  Him  in  the  New  Testament  ;^  and 
the  so-called  '*  Gnosticism  '*  with  which  these  Epistles  deal  is  nothing  more 
than  a  form  of  error — a  phase  of  the  crafty  working  of  systematic  decep- 
tion—which is  common  to  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  aberrations 
of  all  Ages  and  countries.  It  is  found  in  the  Zend  Arest*;  it  is  found 
in  Philo ;  it  is  found  in  Neoplatonism ;  it  is  found  in  the  Kabbala ;  it 
is  found  in  Yaleutinus.  Abject  sacerdotalism,  superstitious  ritual,  extravagant 
asceticism,  the  faithlessness  which  leads  men  to  abandon  the  privilege  of 
immediate  access  to  God,  and  to  thrust  between  the  soul  and  its  One  Mediator 
all  sorts  of  human  and  celestial  mediators ;  the  ambiticm  which  builds  upon 
the  unmanly  timidity  of  its  votaries  its  own  secure  and  tyrannous  exalta- 
tion ;  the  substitution  of  an  easy  extemalism  for  tho  religion  of  the  heart ;  the 
fancy  that  God  cares  for  such  barren  self-denials  as  neither  deepen  our  own 
spirituality  nor  benefit  our  neighbour;  the  elaboration  of  unreasonable  systems 
which  give  the  pompous  name  of  Theology  to  vain  and  verbal  speculations 
drawn  by  elaborate  and  untenable  inferences  from  isolated  expressions  of 
which  the  antinomies  are  unfathomable,  and  of  which  the  true  excgotic  hbtory 
is  deliberately  ignored ;  the  oscillating  reactions  which  lead  in  the  same  sect 
and  in  even  the  same  individual  to  the  opposite  extremes  of  rigid  scrupulosity 
and  antinomian  licence : ' — these  are  tho  germs  not  of  one  but  of  all  the  here- 
sies ;  these  are  more  or  less  the  elements  of  nearly  every  false  religion.  The 
ponderous  technicalities  of  the  systemataser ;  the  interested  sdf -assertions  of 
tho  priest;  the  dreamy  speculations  of  the  mystic;  the  Pharisaic  conceit  of 
the  externalist ;  the  polemical  shibboleths  of  the  sectarian ;  the  spiritual  pride 
and  narrow  one-sidedness  of  the  self -tormentor ;  the  ruinous  identification  of 
that  saving  faith  which  is  a  union  with  Christ  and  a  participation  of  His  life 
with  the  theoretic  acceptance  of  a  number  of  formulae : — all  these  elements 
have  from  tho  earliest  dawn  of  Christianity  mingled  in  the  tainted  stream  of 
heresy  their  elements  of  ignorance,  self-interest,  and  error.  In  their  dark 
features  we  detect  a  common  resemblance. 

'*  Fades  non  omnibus  una 
Kec  divcrsa  tamen,  qualcs  docot  esse  soronun.** 

There  was  Gnosticism  in  the  days  of  St.  Paul  as  there  is  Gnosticism  now, 
though  neither  then  nor  now  is  it  recognised  under  that  specific  name. 

We  may,  therefore,  pass  to  the  study  of  the  Epistle  with  the  strongest 

^  "Leg  plus  ^nergiques  expressions  de  I'Epitre  aux  Colossiexis  ne  font  qu'oncb6rir  un 
peu  sur  celles  des  Eplires  ant^eures"  (Renan,  St  P.  x.). 

3  aem.  Alex.  Strwiu  iii.  5;  2  Tim.  iii.  I~7 ;  Jude  8;  Ber.  iu  14,  20-22. 
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conviction  iliat  there  is  no  expression  in  it  which,  on  these  grounds  at  anj 
rate,  disprores  its  gennineness.  None  but  Paol  conld  have  written  it.  To  say 
that  it  is  nn-Panline  in  doctrine  is  to  make  an  arbitrary  assertion,  since  it 
states  no  single  tmth  which  is  not  inrolTed  in  his  previons  teachings.  The 
fact  that  it  is  a  splendid  development  of  those  teachings,  or  rather  an  expan- 
sion in  the  statement  of  them,  in  order  to  meet  new  exigencies,  is  simply  in 
its  favour.  Nor  do  I  see  how  any  one  familiar  with  the  style  and  mind  of  Si 
Paul  can  fail  to  recognise  his  touch  in  this  Epistle.  That  the  style  should 
lack  the  fire  and  passion — ^the  **  mera« /ammo*  *'— of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  and  the  easy,  fervent  outflowing  of  thought  and  feeling  in  those 
to  the  Thessalonians,  Corinthians,  and  Philippians,  is  perfectly  natural.  Of 
all  the  converts  to  whom  St.  Paul  had  written,  the  Oolossians  alone  were 
entire  strangers  to  him.  He  had  not  indeed  visited  the  Church  of  Rome, 
but  many  members  of  that  Church  were  personally  known  to  him,  and  he 
was  writing  to  them  on  a  familiar  theme  which  had  for  years  been  occupying 
his  thoughts.  The  mere  fact  that  he  had  already  written  on  the  same  topic 
to  the  Galatians  would  make  his  thoughts  flow  more  easily.  But  in  writing 
to  the  Oolossians  he  was  handling  a  new  theme,  combating  a  recent  error  with 
which,  among  Christians,  he  had  not  come  into  personal  contact,  and  of  which 
he  merely  knew  the  special  characteristics  at  secondhand.  When,  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  he  reverts  to  the  same  range  of  conceptions,^  his 
sentences  run  with  far  greater  ease.  The  style  of  no  man  is  stereotyped,  and 
least  of  all  is  this  the  case  with  a  man  so  many-sided,  so  emotional,  so 
original  as  St.  Paul.  His  manner,  as  we  have  repeatedly  noticed,  reflects 
to  an  unusual  degree  the  impressions  of  the  time,  the  place,  the  mood,  in 
which  he  was  writing.  A  thousand  circumstances  unknown  to  us  may  havo 
given  to  this  Epistle  that  rigid  character,  that  want  of  spontaneity  in  the 
movement  of  its  sentences,  which  led  even  Ewald  into  the  improbable  con* 
jecture  that  the  words  were  Timothy's,  though  the  subject  and  the  thoughts 
belong  to  St.  Paul.  But  the  difference  of  style  between  it  and  other  Epistles 
is  no  greater  than  we  find  in  the  works  of  other  authors  at  different  periods 
of  their  lives,  or  than  we  daily  observe  in  the  writings  and  speeches  of  living 
men  who  deal  with  different  topics  in  varying  moods. 

1  F.  if^frOf  p.  630,  teq.  **Theae  two  letters  are  twins,  slnffalariy  like  one  another 
in  face,  luce  also  in  character,  but  not  so  identical  aa  to  exclude  a  strongW-BEMurlBDd 
individuality"  (J.  li.  Dariee,  Eph,  and  Col,,  p.  7).  He  says  that  the  stvle  u laboured, 
but  "the  substance  eminently  genuine  and  strong.''  A  forger  would  have  copaea 
phrases ;  who  could  copy  the  most  **  characteristic  and  inwud  conceptions  of  ^e 
Apostle  ?  "  Even  critics  who  fail  to  admit  the  genuineness  of  the  whole  letter,  see  ^at 
its  sentiments  and  much  of  its  phraseology  are  so  indisputably  Pauline  that  they  adopt 
the  theoiy  of  interpolation  (Hitzig,  Weiss,  Holtsman),  or  joint  aathofship  of  Paul  and 
Timothy  (Ewald). 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  COLOSSIiiTS. 

"Per  Me  venitur,  ad  Me  pervenitur,  in  Me  permanetur."— Auo.  In  Jomm,  xii. 
"*Ev  aln^  wtptitarttrt.  In  eo  ambulate ;  in  illo  solo.    Hio  Epistolae  soopns  etV 

"  Viva,  pressa,  solida,  nervis  plena,  mascula."— B5hicbb,  /#a^.  Ix. 
"Brevia  I^stola,  sed  nucleum  Evangelii  continen0.'*~CALyiN. 

Aptee  a  brief  greeting  "  to  the  saints  and  faithful  brethren  in  Christ  which 
are  in  ColosssB,"^  he  enters  on  the  nsnal  "  thanksgiving/'  telling  them  how  in 
his  prajers  he  ever  thanked  G^d  our  Father*  on  their  behalf,  on  hearing  of 
their  faith  in  Chidst  and  love  to  all  the  saints,  because  of  the  hope  stored  up 
for  them  in  heaven.  Of  that  hope  they  had  heard  when  the  Gospel  was  first 
preached  to  them  in  its  true  genuineness;  and  as  that  Gospel  grew  and  bore 
fruit'  in  all  the  world,  so  it  was  doing  in  them,  from  the  day  when  they  heard 
of  the  grace  of  God,  and  recognised  it  in  all  its  fulness,  from  the  teaching  of 
Epaphras,  the  Apostle's  beloved  fellow-prisoner  and  their  faithful  pastor  on 
the  Apostle's  behalf.^  By  Epaphras  he  has  been  informed  of  their  spiritual 
charism  of  love,  and  from  the  day  that  he  hoard  of  their  Christian  graces  it 
was  his  earnest  and  constant  prayer  that  their  knowledge  of  God's  will  might 
he  fully  completed  in  all  spiritual  wisdom  and  intelligence,  in  practical  holi- 
ness, in  fresh  fruitfulness  and  growth,  in  increasmg  power  to  endure  even 
suffering  with  joy,  and  in  perpetual  thanksgiving  to  Gk>d,  who  qualified  us  for 
our  share  in  the  heritage  of  the  saints  in  light,  and  who  rescued  us  from  the 
power  of  darkness,  and  transferred  us  by  baptism  into  the  kingdom  of  the 
Son  of  His  love,  in  whom  we  have  our  redemption,  the  remission  of  our 
sins.^ 

Of  the  nature  of  that  Son  of  God,  on  whose  redemption  he  has  thus 
touched,  ho  proceeds  to  speak  in  the  next  five  verses.  They  form  one  of  tho 
two  memorable  passages  which  contain  tho  theological  essence  of  this  Epistlo. 
Tlioy  are  the  full  statement  of  those  truths  with  respect  to  the  person  of 
Christ  which  were  alone  adequate  to  meet  the  errors,  both  of  theory  and 
practice,  into  which  the  Colossians  were  sliding  under  the  influence  of  some 

I  Ver.  2,  KoAotfWK,  M^  B,  D,  F,  O,  L ;  hat  probably  «pbf  KoU^fnut  in  the  later  ftiper* 
seription. 

'  This,  if  the  reading  of  B,  D,  Origen,  ftc.,  be  eorreot,  is  the  onlvinBtance  where  God 
the  Father  standi  alone  in  the  opening  benediction.  The  briefest  snmmarr  of  the 
Epistle  is  sa  follows :— I.  Introdnction :  L 1, 2,  Greeting :  L  8—8,  Thanksgiving ;  i  9—18, 
Pmyer.  II.  Doctrinal :  the  person  and  office  of  Christ,  i.  13— ii.  3.  III.  Polemical : 
warnings  against  error,  and  practical  deductions  from  the  counter  truths,  ii.  4 — iii  4. 
rV.  Prac^cal :  general  precepts,  iii  6—17  5  special  precepts,  iii  18— iv.  6,  V.  Personal 
messages  and  farewell,  iv.  7—18. 

*  ver.  6,  icopvo^opoi^Mfvoi't  ** nxmtantaudy  bearing  fruit*'  (ver.  10,  icapiro^o^ff),  and 
yet  gaining  progreesiye  force  in  doing  so  (ov^t^vot). 

**  Yer.  7.  virip  i^iuiv,  M^  A,  B^  D,  F,  G.  This  can  only  mean  that  Epaphras  preached 
on  St.  Paul  s  benalf— ^^.,  in  his  stead— and,  if  it  be  the  right  reading,  furnishes  another 
dedsiye  proof  that  St.  Paul  had  never  himself  preached  in  these  Ohurohee. 

•L9-14.    The  "by  His  blood**  of  the  £.y;  is  a  reading  interpolated  from  Eph.i  7. 
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Esseiio  teacher.  The  doctrine  of  Christ  as  the  Divine  Word, — the  I^eness 
of  God  manifested  to  men^tho  Pre-existent  Lord  of  the  created  world — oould 
alone  divert  thorn  from  tJie  dnah'sm  and  ascetic  rigour  which  Uieir  Phrygian 
luysticisra  and  mental  proclivities  had  led  them  to  introdnce  into  the  system 
of  Christianity.  And  therefore  having  spoken  of  Christy  he  shows  "His 
absolute  supremacy  in  relation  to  the  universe,  the  natural  creation  (15 — ^17), 
and  in  relation  to  the  Church,  the  new  moral  creation  (ver.  18)."^ 

"  "Who  is  the  Imago  of  the  Unseen  God,  the  First-born  of  all  Creation,-  sinco  in 
Him  all  things  were  created^  in  tbc  heavens  and  upon  the  earth,  the  thinn  seen 
and  the  things  unseen, — whether  'thrones'  or  'dominations,'  'principalities*  or 
*  powers' :  3  all  things  have  been  created^  by  Him  and  unto  Him :  and  He  is*  before 
all  tilings,  and  in  Him  all  tlungs  cohere ;  and  He  is  the  head  of  the  body — tbe 
Church ;  who  is  the  origin,  the  first-bom  from  the  dead,  that  He  and  none  other 
may  become  the  Presiding  Power  in  all  things ;  because  in  Him  God  thought  good 
that  the  whole  Plenitude"  should  permanently  dwell,'  and  by  Him  to  reconcile  all 
things  to  Himself,  making  peace  by  the  blood  of  His  cross; — by  Him;  whether  the 
things  on  the  earth  or  the  things  in  the  heavens.  And  you,  who  once  were  alienated 
and  enemies  in  your  purpose,  in  the  midst  of  wicked  works, — yet  now  were  ye 

1  Dr.  Lightfoot,  in  his  valuable  note  (p.  209),  shows  that  Christ  is  spoken  otfirH  In 
relation  to  God— the  word  cucwk  involving  the  two  ideas  of  Representation  and  Manifettft- 
tion ;  and,  secondly,  in  relation  to  created  things — the  words  irpwT^rmcoc  wwn^  Ktl^mmt 
involving  the  idea  of  mediation  between  God  and  Creation,  and  arpMrtfroirof  being  applied 
to  the  Logos  by  Philo,  and  to  the  Messiah  in  Ps.  Ixxxix.  27.  It  implies  priority  to,  and 
sovereign^  over,  all  creation.  It  seems  as  though  there  were  already  tendencies  to  find 
the  cross  an  offence,  and  to  distinguish  between  the  crucified  Jesus  and  the  ascended 
Christ  (i  19, 20-22 ;  iu  6-9). 

*  Ver.  16,  iKTia^y  "  created  by  one  word.** 

3  No  definite  angelologv  can  be  extracted  from  these  words  (of.  ii  18 ;  ^>li.  i  21). 
The  hierarchies  of  the  pseudo-Dionysius  are  as  entirely  arbitrary  as  Milton's 
••Thrones,  dominations,  virtues,  princedoms,  powers, 
Warrion,  tho  flower  of  heaven. 

But  to  say  that  the  passage  is  gnostic,  &o.,  is  absurd  in  the  face  of  such  passages  •• 
Rom.  viii.  88;  1  Cor.  xv.  24. 

'^  Ver.  16,  iKTumtt  **  have  been  created,  and  still  continue." 

^  Hb  is— loTtr,  not  i<mp  (so  lightfoot),  sinee  the  tense  and  the  repetition  of  the 
pronotms  implv  pre-existence  and  personabty  (John  viiL  68 ;  Ex.  iii  14). 

*  This  rendering  "Plenitude*^— in  the  sense  of  "completeness**  and  "completed 
fulfilment*'— will  be  found  to  meet  all  the  uses  of  the  words  in  St.  Paid,  both  in  its 
ordinary  sense  (1  Cor.  x.  26;  Rom.  xi  12,  25;  xiii  10:  xv.  29;  QaL  ir.  4;  J^h.  i.  10), 
and  in  its  later  quasitcchnical  sense,  as  applied  to  the  totality  of  the  Divme  attributes 
and  agencies'*  (CoL  i.  19;  ii.  9;  Eph.  L  23;  iii  19;  iv.  13).  It  is  dn-eotly  derired  from 
tho  O.T.  usage  (Jer.  viiL  16,  &c.);  and  the  later  localised  usage  of  Cerinthus  and 
Valentinus  is  in  turn  derived  from  it  If  ii  be  derived  from  vAi|^,  in  the  sense  of 
"fulfil  rather  than  its  sense  to  **fill,'*  the  difficulties  of  ito  usage  Ibv  St  Paul  are 
lessened;  I  cannot  say  that  thev  disappear.  lightfoot  (kl,  823—889.  Tliose  who 
wish  to  see  other  views  may  find  tnem  in  Baur,  Pott/.  iL  93;  Pfleklerer,  IL  172;  Holt>- 
mann,  Eph,  Col,  222,  teq. ;  Fritisohe  on  Som.  x.  L  On  the  connexion  of  wxjpmpm  irith 
the  Hebrew  cnpo  there  are  some  valuable  remarks  in  Taylor's  Phnpu  Abtik,  p.  51. 
ilahrni,  **pUoe  "  =  186,  and  by  Qematiia  was  identified  witli  Tehovah,  because  the 
squares  of  the  letters  of  the  Tetragrammaton  (10*  -i-  5^  -f  6>  -i-  6<)  give  the  same  result 
(Kuxt.  Xex  Chald,  2001).  So  far  from  being  exclusively  enoatie,  Philo  had  already  asM 
{De  Somniis,  L)  that  the  word  has  three  meaninn,  of  which  the  third  ia  God,  fienoe 
ttie  interesting  Alexandrianism  in  the  LXX.  of  fix.  zxiv.  10,  flilor  rhw  r6w¥  U  ftcr^ra 
h  $t69.  "  God,"  said  a  celebrated  Jewish  proveib,  *"  is  not  im  Ua-Makom  [the  **  PUoe,** 
the  **  Universe  "1  but  all  Ha-Makom  is  in  God.*' 

'  Ver.  19,  Mtourwnu,  not  a  vo^oimk  or  transient,  but  a  Karourlo  or  pcrmaneat  abode 
Gf.  Gen.  xxxvL  44,  LXX. ;  «c«ro««utr,  ^c*l  inpoucw,  *n:u  ^ 
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roconcilcd^  in  the  body  of  His  fledi  by  death,  to  present  yonraelres  holy  and  nn- 
blcmished  and  blameless  before  Him,  if,  that  is,  ve  abide  by  the  faith,  founded  and 
firm,  and  not  being  ever  shifted  from  the  hope  of  the  Gospel  which  ye  heard,  which 
was  proclaimed  throughout  this  sublunary  world — of  which  I  became— I,  Paul— a 
minister.'** 

The  immense  gmndenr  of  this  reyelation,  and  the  ihonghi  thai  it  shonld 
hare  been  entmsted  to  hU  ministry,  at  ouee  exalts  and  humiliates  him ;  and 
he  charaoteristieally^  continues  :-^ 

<<  Now  I  rejoice  in  my  sufferings  on  yonr  behalf,  and  supplement  the  deficienoies 
of  the  afflictions  of  Christ  in  my  iicsh  on  behalf  of  His  body,  which  is  the  Church,^ 
of  which  I  became  a  minister  according  to  the  stewardship  of  God  granted  to  mo 
to  you-ward,  to  develop  fully  the  word  of  God,  the  mystery*  which  has  lain  hidden 
from  the  age^  and  the  generations,  but  is  now  manifested  to  His  saints,  to  whom 
Gcd  willed  to  make  known  what  is  the  wealth  of  the  glory  of  this  mystery  among 
the  Gentiles,  which  mystery  is  Christ  in  you  the  hope  of  glory ;  whom  we  preach** 
— not  to  chosen  mystaej  not  with  intellectual  exdusiveness,  not  with  esoteric  reserves, 
but  absolutely  and  unirersally — "  warning  every  man,  and  teaching  every  man  in  all 
wisdom,  that  we  may  present  every  man  *  perfect '  in  Christ.*  For  which  end  also  I 
toil,  contending  according  to  His  energy,  which  worln  in  me  in  power7 

•*  For  I  wish  you  to  know  how  severe  a  contests  I  have  on  behalf  of  you,  and. 
those  in  LaodicecL  and  aU  who  have  not  seen  my  face  in  the  flesh,  ^t  their  hearts 
may  be  confirmeo,  they  being  compacted*  in  love,  and  so  brought  to  all  wealth  of 
the  full  assurance  of  intelligence,  unto  the  full  knowledge  of  that  mystery  of  Gk>d, 
'which  is  Christ,'^  in  whom  are  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge — hid 
treasures," — ^yet,  as  the  whole  passage  implies,  hidden  no  longer,  but  now  brought 
to  light.ii  "Thjs  I  say" — t.^.,  I  tell  yon  of  this  possibility  of  full  knowledge  for 
you  all,  of  this  perfect  ^et  open  secret  of  wisdom  in  Christ—"  that  no  man  may 
sophisticate  you  by  plausibility  of  speech.  For  even  though  ^rsonally  absent,  yet 
in  my  spirit  I  am  with  you,  rejoicing  in  and  observing  your  military  array,  and  the 
solid  front  of  your  faith  in  (^st.    As,  then,  ye  received  the  Christ— Jesns  the 

1  Yer.  21,  kwmniiO^&m  (B).  The  am,  as  in  AroXofi^MMiy  viotftaAv  (Qol.  ir.  5)  and 
i»oMiT«Urraatf,  points  to  the  reftoroium  of  a  lost  condition. 

s  L  15—23.  At  ver.  20  begins  a  sketoh  of  Christ's  work,  fiist  generally  (20),  then 
specially  to  the  Colossians  (21—23). 

»  0^  Eph.  iiL  2— 9;  1  Tim.  L  IL 

^  vA  vvT^myurra.  These  latter  words  throw  li^t  on  Uie  former.  Christ's  saorifioe  is, 
of  course,  ''a  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice,  oblation,  and  satirfaotion  for  the  sins 
of  the  whole  world,"  and  the  sufferings  of  saints  eamioe,  therefore,  be  rioortoiis.  But 
they  can  be  mtnt><ra<tve,  and  tt«e/f'2— nay,  even  requisite  for  the  continuance  of  Christ's 
work  on  earth  ;  and  in  that  sense  St.  Paul,  and  every  **  partaker  of  Christ's  sufferings  " 
(2  Cor.  i  7:  Phil,  iii  10)  can  "personally  supplement  in  Christ's  stead  {kmewtkiipm) 
what  is  lacking  of  Christ's  afiUotions  on  behalf  of  His  body,  the  Church. "  Steiger, 
Maurice,  Huth,  &o.,  read  "the  sufferings  of  the  CSirist  in  my  flesh ; "  but  there  can  be 
no  Xpurrbf  in  the  oip^  which  Christ  destroys. 

*  The  mystorv  of  the  equal  admission  of  the  Gentiles  (L  27 ;  iv.  3;  Eph.  1 10 ;  iiL 
8,  8.  and  poMtm^. 

^  The  repetition  of  the  ««[yr»  is  a  dear  warning  a^;ainst  esoterio  doctrines^  and  the 
exclusive  arrogance  of  intellectual  spiritualism  which  is  a  germ  of  many  heresies.  It  is 
naturally  a  favourite  word  of  the  Apostle  who  had  to  proclaim  the  universaliW  of  the 
Gospel  (1  Cor.  x.  1;  zii.  29,  30,  &a).  T£ut«t  was  used  of  those  initiated  mto  the 
mysteries. 

7  i.  24—29.  *  Ver.  L   iym«,  referring  back  to  ayw^HJtffum,  i.  29. 

*  Read  wiifiifiaa^vrti* 

10  Tor.  2.    Bead  roS  e<oC,  XMtrrvO.    (lighifoot,  CW.  p.  318.) 
»  Prov.  il  4 ;  Matt,  xii^  44 ;  1  Cor.  iL  7 ;  iv.  6. 
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Lord — walk  in  Him,  rooted,  and  being  built  up  in  Him.>  and  being  confirmed  by 
your  fiiith,  even  as  ye  were  taught,  abounding  in  that  faith  with  thanksgiving."  > 

He  has  thns  given  tbem  a  general  warning  against  bebg  dazzled  by 
erroneous  teaching.  He  has  laid  down  for  ikem,  with  firm  hand  and  absolute 
definiteness,  the  tmUi  that  the  Pleroma  dwells  permanently  in  Christ — the 
sole  Lord  of  the  created  universe,  and  therefore  the  guarantee  thai  there  b  in 
matter  no  inherent  element  of  inextinguishable  evil ;  the  sole  Head  of  the 
Church,  the  sole  Redeemer  of  the  world;  the  sole  centre,  and  source,  and 
revealer  of  wisdom  to  all  alike,  as  they  had  all  along  been  taught.  But  it  is 
now  time  to  come  to  more  specific  warnings — ^to  the  more  immediate  applica- 
tion of  these  great  eternal  principles;  and  he  continues  :— 

**  Look  that  there  be  no  person  [whom  one  might  name]  '  who  is  carrying  yom 
off  as  plunder  by  hia  *  philoBophy,*  *  which  is  vain  deceit  in  accordance  with  men 
human  traditions,  and  earthly  rudiments,^  and  not  in  accordance  with  Christ.  For 
in  Him  all  the  Plenitude  of  Godhead  ^  has  bodily  its  permanent  abode,  and  ye  are 
in  Him,  fulfilled  with  Hi$  Plenitude,  who  is  the  head  of  every  *  principality '  and 
'power.'*'' 

From  this  great  truth  flow  various  practical  consequences.  For  instance, 
the  Essene  mystic,  who  was  making  a  prey  of  them  by  the  empty  and  specious 
sophistry  which  he  called  philosophy,  impressed  on  them  the  value  of  drcum- 
dsion,  though  not,  it  would  seem,  with  the  same  insistency  as  the  Christian 
Pharisees  who  had  intruded  themselves  inte  Galatia.  But  what  possible  good 
oould  circumcision  do  them?  Their  circumcision  was  spiritual,  and  had 
already  been  performed — not  by  human  hands,  but  by  Christ  Himself;  not  as 
the  pi^rtial  mutilation  of  one  member,  but  as  the  utter  stripping  away  from 
them  of  the  whole  body  of  the  flesh.'  It  was,  in  fact,  their  baptism,  in  which 
they  had  been  buried  with  Christ,  and  also  raised  with  Him  through  their 
fwth  in  the  power  of  God  who  raised  Him  from  the  dead.* 

"  You,  too,  dead  by  transgresaons  and  the  unclrcumciaion  of  your  flesh,  God 
quickened  with  Him,  neely  remitting  to  us  all  our  transgressions, 'wiping  out  the 
bond  which,  by  its  decrees,  was  valid  against  us,i*  which  was  opposed  to  ns-^his 
bond  He  has  taken  away,  nailing  it  to  His  cross.    Stripping  ntteny  away  from  Him 


1  Vtr.  7.  Notice  the  ohaage  from  i^^^iidvw,  the  permanent  result  of  stability,  to 
imutoSopM^iifpot,  the  continuous  process  of  edification.  Notice,  too,  the  oonfmion  of 
meti^hor  which  is  no  confusion  of  jthought :  "  walk,"  " rooted,'*  "being  built,**  *'  being 
strengthened.*' 

>u.l— 7.  »    Vers,  Ti?,  indefinitely  definite  (cf.GaLi.  7). 

*  Remarkable  as  being  the  only  place  where  St.  Paul  uses  the  word  "  philosophy,** 
just  as  he  only  uses  '* virtue**  once  (PhiL  iv.  8).  Both  are  superseded  by  loftier 
eonceptions. 

»  See  mpro,  p.  439.    (Ofd.  iv.  S,  9.) 

*  $tirnf,  deiloi  ;  stronger  than  0ct5nK,  divinitas, 

7  ii.  7—10.  8  Ver.  11,  iniKiwrtf.  •  Of.  PhU.  iil  10. 

i<>  Deut.  zxrii.  14—26 ;  GaL  ii.  19,  iv.  9 ;  i^o^nyft  The  "ordinances'*  are  those  of  the 
Mosaic  and  the  natural  law.  The  M>fia<nK  is  difficult ;  the  rendering  'consisting  in  ordi- 
nances* would  seem  to  require  ir,  as  in  Eph.  iL  1ft.  Also  the  Greek  Fathers  made  it  mean 
*'  wiping  out  6y  tkc  decrce$  qf  (h€  Gotpd, 
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the '  principalities '  and '  powen '  (of  wiokedness),^  He  made  a  show  of  them  boldly, 
leading  them  in  triumph  on  that  cross  ** ' — ^thus  making  the  gibbet  of  the  slaye  His 
ftretrum,  on  which  to  carry  the  spoils  of  His  triumph  as  an  Eternal  Ck>nqueror,  aftei 
deadly  struggle  with  the  clinging  forces  of  spiritual  wickedness. 

Since,  then,  mere  legal  obligations  are  part  of  a  dead  compact,  a  torn  and 
cancelled  bond,  which  is  now  nailed  to  Christ's  Gross — 

*<  Let  no  one  then  judge  you  in  eating  and  drinking,'  and  in  the  matter  of  a 
feast,  or  a  new  moon,  or  Sabbath,^  which  things  are  a  shadow  of  things  to  be,  bu^ 
the  substance  is  Christ's.  Let  no  one  then  snatch  your  prize  from  you,  by  delight- 
ing in  abjectncss,*  and  service  of  the  angels,*  treading  the  emptiness  of  his  own 
visions  7  in  all  the  futile  inflation  of  his  mere  carnal  un^rstanding,  and  not  keeping 
hold  of  Him  who  is  "  the  Head,"  from  whom,  supplied  and  compacted  by  its 
junctures  and  ligaments,  the  whole  body  grows  the  growth  of  Ghod.^  If  ye  died 
with  Christ  from  mundane  rudiments,  why,  as  though  living  in  the  world,  are  ye 
ordinancc-riddcn  with  such  rules  as  *  Do  not  handle,'  '  Do  n^  taste,'  *  Do  not  even 
touch,'  referring  to  things  all  of  which  are  perishable  in  tiie  mere  consumption,*  ac- 
cording to  *  the  commandments  and  teachings  of  men '  f  All  these  kinds  of  rules  have 
a  credit  for  wisdom  in  volunteered  supererogation  ><>  and  abasement — ^hard  usage  of  the 
body — but  have  no  sort  of  value  as  a  remedy  as  regards  the  indulgence  of  the  flesh.'* ii 

1  Tearing  himself  free  from  the  assaults  of  evil  smrits,  which  would  otherwise  have 
invested  Him  as  a  robe  (cf.  1  Pet.  v.  5,  iyicofifivaao9« ;  Heb.  xiL  1,  n/wtp^arof ;  Isa.  zL  5, 
kc,)f  He  carried  away  their  spoils,  as  trophies,  on  His  cross. 

^  ii.  11—15.    For  »puI^^«v<^a?,  cf.  2  Cor.  il  14,  infra,  iv  700. 

3  '*This  is  the  path  of  the  Thorah.  A  morsel  with  salt  shalt  thou  eat ;  thou  shalt 
drink  also  water  by  measure  "  ^Perek.  B.  Heir). 

^  If  after  nineteen  centuries  the  Christian  Church  has  not  understood  the  sacred 
freedom  of  this  language,  we  may  imagine  what  insight  it  required  to  utter  it  in  St. 
Paul's  day,  and  how  the  Jews  would  gnash  their  teeth  when  they  heead  of  it.  When 
'*the  Emperor "  asked  R.  Akibha  how  he  recofirnised  the  Sabbath  day,  he  said,  "The 
river  Sambatyon  (the  so-called  '  Sabbatic  river  M  proves  it ;  the  necromancer  proves  it 
(who  can  do  nothing  on  the  Sabbath) ;  thy  father's  grave  proves  it  (which  smokes,  to 
show  that  its  tenant  Is  in  hell,  except  on  the  Sabbath,  on  which  day  even  hell  rests  "). — 
Scmhedrinf  f.  65,  2.  Myriads  of  passages  might  be  quoted  to  show  that  it  was  the  very 
keystone  of  the  whole  Judaic  system :  see  Babha  Kama,  f .  8S^  1 ;  Abh6da  SSdra,  f .  64,  i, 
&c.  The  law  of  the  Sabbath,  as  our  Lord  strove  so  often  to  convince  the  Jews,  is  a  law 
of  holy  freedom,  not  of  petty  bondage. 

^  ScAftw  W,  }.  ypn,  1  Sam.  xviii.  22,  &0.    See  Aug.,  Beng.,  Olsh.,  Lightf. 

'  Angelology  of  the  most  developed  description  existed  in  the  Jewish  Church  Ions 
before  Gnostionn  was  heard  of.  See  Qfrorer,  Jahr,  da  Heili.  L  124,  tea.  I  have  collected 
some  of  the  facts  in  a  paper  on  Jewish  Angelologjr  and  Demonology  {L%fe  of  Christ,  iL  465, 
Hq,),  Neander  refers  to  the  Kj^vyna  rUrpw,  and  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  \i,  kS16.  Theodoret 
(ii.  18)  mentions  that  even  in  ms  dav  there  were  oratories  to  the  Archangel  Michael. 

7  a  ^opojcev  (k,  a,  B,  D).  Dr.  Ugntfbot  and  others  make  the  very  simple  conjectural 
emendation,  S.  i6p«xw  nvftipar^imv,  out  $.  a.  This  does  not  indeed  occur  in  anv  MB,,  but 
its  disappearance  would  be  easily  explained— (L)  by  the  homoeoteleuton ;  (ii)  by  the  rare 
verb.  Tne  verb  «rvrfl^am^  (not  unlike  the  ItpoparSucaX  wtpi4>povSt  rhv  ^iok,  I  tread  the  air 
and  circumspect  the  sun,"  of  Arist.  Nub.  225,  and  the  a(9epo^arclr«  of  Philo,  i.  465)  might 
conceivably  have  been  suggested  by  one  of  the  heretical  theosophic  terms,  if  xitmiia.  had 
ever  been  used  by  some  incipient  Qnostio  of  that  day  (as  afterwards)  by  way  of  antithesis 
to  Pleroma.  But  may  not  £  wpcxtv  ifipartwap  be  taken  (metaphorically)  to  mean  **diPHl» 
ing  iiDOf»  what  He  has  seen  "? 

"  The  accordance  of  the  passage  with  the  highest  scientific  range  of  that  age  is  remark- 
able, and  may  be  due  to  St.  Luke. 

•  Mark  vii  1—23. 

1^  Ver.  28,  Jtf«Xd«m<ric«(a,  a  happy  coinage  of  St  Paul's,  which  Epiphaniui  expands  intc 
i0tkoitr9pi99o$fni<rKtia  [Hoer.  i.  16). 

u  ii.  16—23.    This  remarkable  passage,  which  is  very  obscure  in  the  E.  V.,  is  aa 
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The  true  remedy,  lie  proceeds  to  imply,  is  very  diifereni :—  —      x 

**1{  then  ye  were  raised  with  Christ,  seek  the  things  shore,  where  Ghrist 
is  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  God.  Thmk  of  the  things  aboTC,  not  the  things 
on  the  earth.  For  ye  died  "  (to  sin  in  haptism),  **  and  your  life  has  heen  hidden 
with  Christ  in  Qod.  When  Christ,  our  life,  is  manifested,  then  ye  also  with  Him 
shall  be  manifested  in  glory.  Kill  then  at  a  blow  " — ^not  by  regulated  asceticisms, 
but  by  this  outburst  of  a  new  life,  which  is  in  Christ,  which  w  Christ — "  your 
members  that  are  on  the  earth — fornication,  uncleanness,  passion,  evil  desire,  and, 
above  all,  covetousness,  for  that  is  idolatry — ^because  of  which  things  cometh  the 
wrath  of  Gk>d.^  In  which  things  ye  also  walked  once,  when  ye  were  living  in  them ; 
but  now  put  ye  away  also  all  vices,  anger,  wrath,  malice,  railing,  foul  calumny, 
out  of  TOUT  mouths.  Lie  not  one  to  another,  since  ye  utterly  stripped  off  the  old 
roan  with  his  deeds,  and  put  on  the  new  man,  which  is  being  ever  renewed  to  full 
knowledge,  according  to  the  image  of  his  Creator,  in  a  region  wherein  there  is  no  room 
for  Greek  or  Jew,  drcomcision  or  undrcumcision,  barbarian,  Scythian,'  slave,  froo, 
but  Christ  is  all  things,  and  in  all.  Put  on  then,  as  elect  of  God,  saints  beloved, 
hearts  of  compassion,  kindness,  humbleness,  meekness,  long-suffering,  forbearing  one 
another,  and  forgiving  one  another,  if  any  one  have  a  complaint  against  any  one. 
Even  as  the  Loni  forgave  you,  so  also  do  ye.  And  over  all  these  things  put 
on  love,  for  love  is  the  girdle  of  perfecticm ;  and  let  the  peace  of  Christ  arbitrate  in 
your  hearts,  unto  which  peace  ye  were  oven  called  in  one  body,  and  show  yourselves 
thankful.  Let  the  word  of  Christ  dwell  in  you  richly  in  all  wisdom,  teaching  one 
another  and  admonishing  one  another  in  psalms,  hymns,*  spiritual  songs  in  grace, 
singing  in  your  hearts  to  Grod.  And  everything  whatever  ye  do,  in  word  or  in 
deed,  do  all  things  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  thanking  God  the  Father  hy 
Him."* 

Then  follow  various  practical  exhortations — ^to  wives  to  love  thoir  husbands, 
as  is  eternally  fit  in.  the  Lord;^  to  husbands  to  love  thoir  wives,  and 
not  behave  bitterly  towards  them ;  to  children  to  obey  thoir  parents ;  to  fathers 
not  to  irritate  their  children,  that  they  may  not  lose  heart.^  To  slaves, 
of  whose  dnties  and  position  he  mnst  often  have  thought  recently,  from 
his  interest  in  Onesimns,  he  gives  the  precept  to  obey  earthly  masters,  working 
as  ever  in  their  Great  Taskmaster's  eye,  looking  for  the  reward  of  faithf nlness 
to  Him  who  would  also  send  the  retribntion  for  wrong-doing.  On  masters 
he  enjoins  justice  and  equity  towards  their  slaves,  remarking  that  they  too 
have  a  Lord  in  heaven.^ 

argument  againU^  not  for,  the  worrying  scrupulosities  of  exaggerated  asceticism— on  the 
sround  that  they  are  useless  for  the  end  in  view.  St.  Paul  might  have  gone  even  ftirther : 
for  the  lives  of  hermits  and  monks  show  ui  that  the  virulence  of  temptation  is  intensified 


into  insupportable  agony  by  the  morbid  introspection  which  results  from  mistakoi  i 
of  combatmg  it. 

1  Ver.  6,  our  iit\  rov?  vtovc  rffi  airciOeuif ,  introduced  probably  from  Eph.  v.  6. 

*  Ver.  IL    The  Scythians  were  the  lowest  type  of  barbarians  (GaL  iiL  28). 

*  Christian  hymnology  began  very  early,  though  the  hymns  were  not  necessarily  me- 
trical (Rev.  XV.  8;  Acts  xvi.  26;  Eph.  v.  19,  20;  Plin.  JE?p.  »7;  Mart,  S,  Ign,  vli. 
M&ii  air'  &pxfk  wo  m(rn»v  ypoAt'ioai,  Euscb.  JET.  B.  V.  28.  Rhythmic  passages  are  Eph.  v.  14  ; 
1  Tim.  iii.  16 ;  vi.  15, 16 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  11-13  {DkL  Chritt,  AnU,  s.  v.  Hymns). 

*  iii.  1-17. 

'  iiK  ai^icer,  "as  over  wa9,  and  ever  is  fitting"  (cf.  Acts  zxiL  22).  (See  my  Brirf 
Greek  Syntax,  §  140.) 

^  Notice  the  rare  originaUty  of  the  exhortation.  Should  wo  expect  to  find  it  in 
a  forger  ? 

7  iii  18—25.    From  such  nassagos  as  these  were  drawn  such  noble  warning  rules  of 
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Then  he  tells  them  to  be  constant  in  watchful  prayer  and  thanksgiving, 
and  asks  their  prayers  that  Qod  wonld  grant  an  opening  for  that  ministry  for 
which  he  was  a  prisoner.  To  the  onier  world  he  bids  them  walk  in  wisdom, 
buying  up  every  opportunity,  and  addressing  each  one  to  whom  thoy  spoke 
with  pleasant  and  wholesome  words — '*  in  grace  seasoned  with  salt."  * 

He  sends  no  personal  news,  because  that  will  be  conveyed  by  Tychicus, 
bis  beloved  brother,  and  a  faithful  minister  and  fellow-slave  in  the  Lord,  whom 
he  sends  for  that  purpose*  to  strengthen  their  hearts,  with  Onesimus,  their 
feUow-citizen,  and  now  their  faithful  and  beloved  brother,  whatever  ho  may 
have  been  before.  He  sends  them  greetings  from  Aristarchus,  his  foUow- 
prisoner;^  from  Mark,  the  cousin  of  Bamalias,^  about  whose  possible  visit 
they  had  received  special  injunctions ;  and  Jesus  sumamed  Justus — the  only 
three  Jewish  Christians  who  worked  with  him  to  further  God's  kingdom,  and 
80  became  a  soorce  of  consolation  to  him.  Epaphras,  also  one  of  themselves, 
greets  them — a  slave  of  Christ  Jesus,  ever  contending  on  their  behalf  in  his 
prayers  thatihey  may  stand  perfect  and  entire  in  all  God's  will,  and  one  who 
ma  deeply  int^ested  in  their  Churches.  Luke  the  physician,  the  beloved, 
greets  theniy  and  Demas.'  He  begs  them  to  greet  the  Laodicean  brethren,  and 
Nymphas,  and  the  church  in  the  house  of  him  and  his  friends.*  He  orders 
his  Epistle  to  be  publicly  read,  not  only  in  the  Cblossian,  but  also  in  the 
lAodieean  Church,  and  bids  them  read  thecircular  letter  which  they  couldprocure 
from  Laodioea.7  «  j^d  gay  to  Archippus,  Take  heed  to  the  ministry  which 
then  reeeivedst  in  the  Lord,  that  thou  fulfil  it."  *  The  letter  concludes  with 
his  own  autograph  salutation,  to  which  he  briefly  adds,  **  Remember  my  bonds. 
Grace  be  with  you."* 

It  is  no  part  of  my  present  task  to  trace  the  subsequent  history  of 

feudaUsm  as :  "  Entre  toi  vilain,  et  toi  seigneur,  il  n*y  a  \\jge  ton  Dieu."  *'  Le  seigneur 
qui  prend  des  droits  injustes  de  son  vilain,  lee  prend  au  peril  de  son  &me'"  (Beaumanoir). 
These  bumble  practical  rules  might  be  all  the  more  necessary  for  those  who  looked  on 
outward  famUy  duties  as  vulgar,  and  obstructions  to  spiritual  contemplation.  (Maurice, 
UnUjf,  587.)  How  different  this  txom.  ovM  vporyeAay  SovAoic  'Aptrrwiknt  tla  irar«*  (Clem. 
Alex.  Sir<m.  iii  12,  §  84.) 

1  Iv.  1—6.  «  iv.  8,  ft^.  'tra  yvmrt  rk  ir»pl  i,iu»p  (A,  B,  D,  F,  G). 

3  Yer.  10,  ovratxM^^AMTof .  Properly,  "  a  fellow-captive  taken  in  war.*'  So  of  Epaphras 
(Philem.  23),  Andronicus,  Junias  (Bom.  xvi  7.)  In  none  of  these  cases  can  we  tell  the 
exact  aUusion,  or  whether  the  word  is  literal  or  metaphorical. 

4  Barnabas  was  perhaj^  dead,  and  thus  Mark  womd  be  free.  Paul  ie«nifl  to  have  had 
a  little  misgiving  about  hia  reception. 

*  Perhaps  Paul's  insight  into  character  is  shown  by  his  somewhat  ominous  silence 
about  Demas.    (2  Tim.  iv.  10.) 

<<  Ver.  15.  avTMr  (h,  A,  0) :  «^  (B,  LaiOun.) :  aftrov  (F,  G,  K,  &e.). 

7  t^y  tK  Aaoiuctias,  **  Written  to  livodicea  and  coming  to  them  from  Thrace."  Oon- 
■tructio  praegnans.  {Brkf  Greek  Syntax,  §  89 ;  Winer,  §  IxvL  6.)  Th^re  can  be  Uttle 
doubt  that  tUs  was  the  Epistle  to  the  **  Ephesians."  The  apocryphal  Epistle  to  Laodicea 
is  a  miserable  cento.    (See  lightfoot.  Col,  340—366 ;  Wcstcott,  Canon,  p.  542.) 

*  Archippus  is  believed  to  be  a  son  of  Philemon,  and  chief  nresbjrter  of  Laodicea. 
If  BO,  Tycmcus  would  see  him  on  his  way  to  Colossse.  It  is  at  least  curious  that  the 
lukewarmness,  the  lack  of  zeal  which  seems  here  to  be  gently  rebuked,  is  the  distinguishing 
chara4)ter  of  the  Laodicean  Church,  as  represented  by  its  "  angel "  in  Rev.  iii.  15.  (Trench, 
Seven  Churches,  180.) 

9  This  shorter  form  is  characteristic  of  Paul's  later  Epistles— CoL  L,  2  Tim.,  Tit; 
The  longor  form  is  found  in  all  up  to  this  date. 
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tlie  Churches  of  the  Lycos.  The  followen  of  Baur  in  Germany,  and 
of  Renau  in  France,  have  tried  to  represent  that  St.  FauVs  teaching  in  Asia 
was  followed  by  a  reaction  in  which  his  name  was  calnmniated  and  his 
doctrines  ignored.  The  theory  is  very  dnbions.  The  doctrines  and  the 
warnings  of  ;'St.  John  to  the  Seven  Churches  are  closely  analogons  to, 
sometimes  almost  verbally  identical  with,  those  of  St.  Paul ;  and  the  essence 
of  the  teacliing  of  both  Apostles  on  all  the  most  important  aspects  of 
Christianity  is  almost  exactly  the  same.  An  untenable  inference  has  been 
drawn  from  the  supposed  silence  of  Papias  about  Si  Paul,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  the  references  of  Eusebius.  It  was  the  object  of  Papias  to  collect 
traditional  testimonies  from  various  Apostles  and  disci^des,  and  of  these  St. 
Paul  could  not  have  been  one.  Papias  was  Bishop  of  Hierapolis,  in  which 
St.  Paul  may  never  have  set  his  foot.  Even  if  he  d^d,  his  visit  was  brief,  and 
had  taken  place  long  before  Papias  wrote,  whereas  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  St  John  resided  for  many  years  at  Ephesns,  and  there  werd 
gathered  around  him  Andrew,  Philip,  Aristion,  and  others  who  had  known  the 
Lord.  These  were  the  authorities  to  which  Papias  referred  for  his  somewhat 
loose  and  credulous  traditions,  and  he  may  have  quoted  St.  Paul,  just 
as  Polycarp  does,  without  its  at  all  occurring  to  Euselnus  to  mention  the  fact. 
Not  only  is  there  no  proof  of  a  general  apostasy  from  Pauline  principles,  but 
iu  the  decrees  of  the  Council  held  at  Laodieea  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  we  read  the  very  same  warnings  against  angeldatry,  Judaism,  and 
Oriental  specuktion,  which  find  a  place  in  these  Epistles  of  the  Oi^tivify. 
ColossaB  itself— liable  as  it  was  to  constant  earthquakes,  which  were  rendered 
more  ruinous  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  Lycus  with  its  petrifying  waters 
—was  gradually  deserted,  and  the  ohurohes  of  Asia  finally  perished 
under  the  lathering  blight  of  Ishun  with  it«  cruelties,  its  degradatiooy 
and  its  neglect. 


CHAPTER  L. 

ST.  PAUL  AND  0NESIMU8. 


'^  Quasi  vero  cnrent  divina  de  servis !  *'— Macrob.  Sat.  i.  11. 

'<  In  servos  superbissimi,  crudclissimi,  contumeliosissimi  sumus.*' — Sbk.  J^.  xlvii. 

**  Aequalitos  naturae  et  fidei  potior  est  quam  differentia  statuom.** — Bbkobl. 

"  Through  the  viita  of  history  we  see  davory  and  its  Pagan  theory  of  two 
races  fall  before  the  holy  word  of  Jesus,  *  All  men  are  the  children  of  God.'— - 
Maszxni,  Workif  vi.  99. 

"  *  The  story  is  too  rare  to  be  true.*  ^  Christian  faith  has  answered  that  *  It  is 
too  suggestive  to  be  true.*  Christian  science  has  answered  that'*— Lanqb,  Apo9tol, 
ZeUalt.  1.  134. 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  St.  Paul  had  sent  no  greetiujf  to  Philemon— 
who  was  a  prominent  member  of  that  Church— because  he  purposed  to  write 
him  a  separate  letter.    A  man  like  St.  Paul,  whose  large  and  loving  heart  hiA 
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won  for  Iiim  so  many  deeply-attached  friends,  must  have  often  oommnnicated 
with  them  by  brief  letters,  but  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  is  the  only  private 
letter  of  this  correspondence  which  has  been  preserved  for  ns — the  only  private 
letter  in  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  with  the  exception  of  the  brief 
letter  of  St.  John  to  the  well-beloved  Gaius.^  We  cannot  but  regret  the  loss. 
Hnndreds  of  letters  of  Cicero,  of  Seneca,  and  of  Pliny,  have  come  down  to  ns, 
and,  though  some  of  them  are  models  of  grace  and  eloquence,  how  gladly 
would  wo  resign  them  all  for  even  one  or  two  of  those  written  by  the  Apostle ! 
In  style,  indeed,  his  letter  is  quite  careless  and  unpolished ;  but  whereas  the 
letters  of  the  great  Romans,  with  all  their  literary  skill  and  finish,  often  leave 
on  us  an  involuntary  impression  of  the  vanity,  the  insincerity,  even  in  some 
instances  the  entire  moral  instability  of  their  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
brief  letter  of  St.  Paul  reveab  to  us  yet  another  glimpse  of  a  character  worthy 
of  the  very  noblest  utterances  which  we  find  in  his  other  Epistles.  These  few 
lines,  at  once  so  warmhearted  and  so  dignified,  which  theological  bigotry  was 
once  indiaed  to  despise  as  insignificant,  express  principles  of  eternal  ap- 
plicability which  even  down  to  the  latest  times  have  had  no  small  influence  in 
the  development  of  the  world's  history.  With  all  the  slightness  of  its  texture, 
and  the  comparative  triviality  of  the  occasion  which  called  it  forth,  the  letter 
is  yet  a  model  of  tact,  of  sympathy,  and  of  high  moral  nobleness.  This  little 
"idyl  of  the  progress  of  Christianity"^  shows  that  under  the  worn  and 
ragged  gabardine  of  the  wandering  missionary  there  beat  the  heart  of  a  true 
gentleman,  whose  high-bred  manners  would  have  done  honour  to  any  court.' 

We  have  seen  that  during  his  imprisonment  St.  Paul  was,  by  **  that  unseen 
Providence  which  men  nickname  Chance,"  brought  into  contact  with  a 
runaway  slave  from  Colossse,  whose  name  was  Onesimus,  or  "Profitable.**  He 
had  fled  to  Rome — ^to  Rome,  the  common  sentina  of  the  world  ^ — ^to  hide 
himself  from  the  consequences  of  crimes  for  which  a  heathen  master  might 
without  compunction  have  consigned  him  to  the  ergashdum  or  the  cross;  and 
in  the  basement  of  one  of  the  huge  Roman  insulae,  or  in  the  hovel  of  some 
fellow-child  of  vice  and  misery  in  that  seething  mass  of  human  wretchedness 
which  weltered  like  gathered  scum  on  the  fringe  of  the  glittering  tide  of 
civilisation,  he  was  more  secure  than  anywhere  else  of  remaining  imdeteeted. 
What  it  was  that  rescued  him  from  the  degradations  which  were  ^e  sole 
possible  outcome  of  such  an  ill-began  career  we  cannot  tell.  He  would  soon 
exhaust  what  he  had  stolen  from  his  master ;  and  as  Rome  was  full  to  over- 
flowing  of  slaves  and  idlers^as  the  openings  for  an  honest  maintenance  even 
in  the  barest  poverty  were  few— it  is  hard  to  see  what  resource  was  left  to 

1  The  "  elect  lady  **  of  2  John  L  1  is  believed  to  be,  not  an  individual,  but  a  Church. 

'  Davies. 

s  Even  Baur  leemB  to  blush  for  the  necessity  which  made  him  declare  this  Epistle 
spurious.  He  onl^  does  so  because  it  is  more  or  less  involved  with  the  other  three,  and 
stands  or  falls  with  them.  "What  has  criticism  to  do  with  this  short,  attractive, 
friendly,  and  naceful  letter,  inspired  as  it  is  by  the  noblest  Ohristian  feelinj^,  and  which 
has  never  yet  been  touched  by  the  breath  of  suspicion  ?'*    (Paul,  ii.  80.) 

4  Sail.  Cat,  xxxvii  5. 
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him  except  a  life  of  yilkny.  Perhaps  in  this  eonditien  he  was  met  by  his 
feUow>Oolo88ian,  Epaphras,  who  as  a  Presbyter  of  Colosse  would  be  well 
kmnrn  to  Philemon.  Perhaps  Aristarchns,  or  any  other  of  those  who  had 
been  St.  Paul's  eompanions  at  Ephesus,  had  oome  across  him,  and  recognised 
him  as  haying  been  in  attendance  on  Philemon  at  the  time  of  his  conyersion 
by  St.  Paul.  Perhaps  he  had  himself  been  present  at  some  of  thoso  daily 
addresses  and  discussions  in  the  school  of  Tyrannus,  which,  though  at  the 
time  they  had  not  touched  his  heart,  had  at  the  least  shown  him  the  noble 
nature  of  the  speaker,  and  reyealed  to  the  iastinctiye  sense  of  one  who 
belonged  to  an  oppressed  class,  the  presence  of  a  soul  which  could  sympathise 
with  the  suffering.  How  this  may  haye  been  we  do  not  know,  but  we  do 
know  that  his  hopes  were  not  deceiyed.  The  Apostle  rooeiyed  him  kindly, 
qrmpathetically,  eyen  tenderly.  The  Babbis  said*  *'  It  is  forbidden  to  teach  a 
alaye  the  Law."  ^  '^  As  though  Heayen  cared  for  dayes  I "  said  the  ordinary 
Pagan,  with  a  sneer.*  Not  so  thought  St  PauL  In  Christianify  thcFS  is 
nothing  esoteric*  nothing  exdusiye.  Onesimus  became  a  CSiristian.  The 
heart  which  was  hard  aa  a  diamond  against  Pharisaism  and  iyranny,  was  yet 
tender  as  a  mother's  towards  sorrow  and  repentant  sin^  Paul  had  leamt  in 
the  schod  of  Him  who  suffered  the  penitent  hariot  to  wash  His  leet  with  her 
tears  and  wipe  them  with  the  hair  of  her  head;  of  Him  who  had  said  to  tho 
conyicted  adulteress,  "Neither  do  I  condemn  thee;  go,  and  sin  no  more.** 
Paul  in  no  wise  shared  the  anti-Ohristian  respect  of  persons  which  made  some 
people  in  St.  Jerome's  days'  argue  that  it  was  beneath  his  dignity  to  trouble 
himself  about  a  runaway  slaye.  He  understood  better  than  the  Fathers  that 
the  religion  of  Christ  is  the  Magna  Oharta  of  humanity.  The  drag-net  of  His 
'*  fishers  of  men  "  was  droiqMd  to  the  yery  depths  of  the  social  sea.  Here  was 
one  whose  position  was  the  lowest  that  could  be  eimeeiyed.  He  was  a  slaye  • 
a  slaye  of  the  country  whose  slayas  were  regarded  as  tiM  worst  theie  were ;  a 
slaye  who  had  first  robbed  a  kind  master,  and  then  run  airay  from  him ;  a 
sUye  at  whom  outrent  proyerbs  pointed  as  excepinnally  worthless,^  amenable 
only  to  Uowsi  and  none  the  better  eyen  for  them.^  In  a  word,  he  was  a 
slaye;  a  Hirygian  skye;  a  tldeyish  Asiatio  runaway  slaye,  who  had  ne 
reco^iised  rights,  and  tewards  whom  no  one  had  any  reeognised  duties.  He 
was  a  mere  ''liye  diattel;"<^  a  mere  "implement  with  a  yoico;"'  a  thing 
which  had  no  rights,  and  towards  which  thwe  were  no  duties.  But  St  Panl 
oonyerted  him,  snd  the  slave  became  a  Ghristian,  a  brother  bsloyed  and 
seryiceable,  an  heir  of  hmnort^ty,  a  son  of  the  kingdom,  one  of  a  royal 
generation*  of  a  holy  priesthood.  The  satirist  Pexsiua  speaks  with  utter  seorn 
of  tho  rapid  process  by  which  a  slaye  became  a  freeman  and  a  dtizon: 


t  ITH^Motk,  f  .  28, 1. 

3  Maccob.  Saiunk  H,    The  better  Stoioi  fimiih  a  noble  exception  to  tins  tone. 

4 Mm^ ;a¥«foc.    Meiuuid.  Androg,  7;  PUi.  TheaH,  209,  B. 
*  Cio.  pro  Flace,  27.  *  Amk  Pel*  L  4,  ly&^x^  Vyamv. 

7  Varro,  de  Re  Rvst,  i.  17.    "  Instrumenti  genua    •    .    .    voeolo." 
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^  There  stands  Dama — a  twopenny  stable-boy,  and  a  pilfering  sconndrcl ;  ilio 
Praetor  touches  him  with  his  wand,  and  twirls  him  roand,  and 

"  Memento  turbinis,  exit 
Mahcus  Dama  I  .  .  ,  .  Papae  !  Marco  spondonte  rccusas 
Credere  tu  nummos  ?    Marco  sub  judice  palles  P  "  ^ 

But  the  difPerenoe  between  Dama  the  worthless  drudge  and  Marcus  Dama  th) 
presumably  worthy  citizen  was  absolutely  infinitesimal  compared  to  the  real 
and  unsurpassable  difference  which  separated  Onesimus  the  good-for-nothing 
Phrygian  fugitive  from  Onesimus  the  brother  faithful  and  belored. 

And  thus  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  becomes  the  practical  manifesto  of 
Christianity  against  the  horrors  and  iniquities  of  ancient  and  modem  slavery.' 
From  the  very  nature  of  the  Christian  Church — from  the  fact  that  it  was  *^  a 
kingdom  not  of  this  world" — ^it  could  not  be  revolutionary.  It  was  never 
meant  to  prevwl  by  physical  violence,  or  to  be  promulgated  by  the  sword.  It 
was  the  revelation  of  eternal  principles,  not  the  elaboration  of  practical  dottuK 
It  did  not  interfere,  or  attempt  to  interfere,  with  the  facts  of  the  established 
order.  Had  it  done  so  it  must  have  perished  in  the  storm  of  excitement 
which  it  would  have  inevitably  raised.  In  revealing  truth,  in  protesting 
against  crime,  it  insured  its  own  ultimate  yet  silent  victory.  It  knew  that 
whore  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  there  is  liberty.  It  was  loyal  to  the  powers 
that  be.  It  raised  no  voice,  and  refused  no  tribute  even  to  a  Gains  or  a  Nero. 
It  did  not  denounce  slavery,  and  preached  no  fatal  and  fntilo  servile  war.  It 
did  not  inflame  its  Oncsimi  to  play  the  parts  of  an  Eunus  or  an  Artemio.  Yet 
it  inspired  a  sense  of  freedom  which  has  been  in  all  ages  the  most  invincible  foe 
to  tyranny,  and  it  proclaimed  a  divine  equality  and  brotherhood,  which  whilo 
it  left  untouched  the  ordinary  social  distinctions,  left  slavery  impossible  to 
enlightened  Christian  lands.' 

This  delicate  relation  to  the  existing  structure  of  society  is  admirably 
illustrated  by  the  Letter  to  Philemon.  The  tension  always  produced  by  tho 
existence  of  a  slave  population,  vastly  preponderant  in  numbers,  was  at  thai 
moment  exceptionally  felt.    Less  than  two  years  before  St.  Paul  wrote  U 

»  Ten,  Sat  v.  76— SO. 

•  "  Omnia  in  servum  licent "  (Sen.  Clem.  i.  18).  For  an  only  too  vivid  sketch  of  what 
those  horrors  and  iniquities  were,  see  DolUn^er,  JuderUh,  u,  Heidenth.  ix.  1,  §  2 ;  Wallon, 
Hist,  dt  VEsclavagt  duns  VAntiquitS.  The  difference  between  the  wisdom  which  is  of  the 
world  and  the  wisdom  which  is  of  God  may  be  measured  by  the  difference  between  the 
Epistle  to  Philemon  and  the  sentiments  of  heathens  even  so  enlightened  as  Aristotle 
(PolU.  i.  3  ;  Eth.  Nic,  viii.  13)  and  Plato  {Lcgg.  vi.  777,  seq.  ;  Jtep.  viiL  549).  The  differ* 
ence  between  Christian  morals  and  those  of  even  such  Pagans  as  passed  for  very  models 
of  virtue  may  be  estimated  by  comjMiring  the  advice  of  St.  Paul  to  Christian  masters, 
and  the  detestable  greed  and  cruelty  of  the  elder  Cato  in  his  treatment  of  his  slaves 
(Plut.  Cat.  MaJ,  x.  21;  Plin.  H.  N,  xviii.  8.  3).  See  too  Plautus,  passim;  Sec. 
Ep.  xlvii. ;  Juv.  Sat.  vi.  219,  seq.  ;  Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  42—45 ;  and  Plut.  Apophthegm,  vi. 
778  (the  story  of  Vedius  PoUio). 

*  On  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  slavery  see  Lecky,  Hist,  of  Nationalism ,  ii.  258 ; 
Troplong,  De  Vlnfiuence  du  Christ  sur  le  Droit  civily  &c.  ;  Gk>ld.  Smith,  Docs  the  Bible 
sanction  American  Slavery  t  De  Broglie.  L'Etjlise  et  VEmp.  vL  498,  seq,  ;  i.  162,  306 ; 
Wallon,  De  VEsclavage,  ii.  ad  fin, ^  ko.    Tne  feeling  is  imdicatrod  in  Be  v.  xmi.  13. 
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Philemon,  a  Consular,  a  Prrofeci  of  the  city,  named  Pedanius  Secnndns,  had 
been  murdered  by  a  skre  under  circumstances  of  infamy  which  characterised 
that  entire  epoch.  In  spite  of  the  pity  of  the  people,  the  Senate  had  decided 
that  the  old  ruthless  law,  re-established  by  the  Silanian  decree  under 
Augustus,  should  be  carried  out,  and  the  entire  fatniUa  of  slaves  be  put 
to  death.  Regardless  of  the  menaces  of  the  populace,  Nero  ordered  tho 
sentence  to  be  executed  by  military  force,  and  four  hundred  human  beings  of 
OYQvy  age  and  of  both  sexes  had  been  led  through  lines  of  soldiers  to  their 
slaughter  in  spite  of  the  indubitable  innocence  of  the  vast  majority.  Tliis 
horrible  event,  together  with  the  thrilling  debate  to  which  it  had  given  rise  in 
tho  Senate,  had  made  the  subject  of  slavery  a  "  boming  question  "  at  Rome, 
atd  deepened  the  general  feeling  which  had  long  found  proverbial  expression, 
that  '*  the  more  slaves  the  more  enemies."  In  that  memorable  debate,  it  had 
been  asserted  by  C.  Oassius  Longinus  that  the  only  way  in  which  the  rich 
could  live  in  Home — few  amid  multitudes,  safe  amid  the  terrified,  or,  at  the 
worst,  not  unavenged  among  the  guilty — would  be  by  a  rigid  adherence  to  the 
old  and  sanguinary  law. 

Such  then,  was  the  state  of  things  in  which  St.  Paul  sat  down  to  write  Ills 
letter  of  intercession  for  the  Phrygian  runaway.  He  could  not  denounce 
slavery ;  he  could  not  even  emancipate  Onosimus ;  but  just  as  Moses,  "  because 
of  the  hardness  of  your  hearts,"^  could  not  overthrow  the  lex  ialUmis,  or 
polygamy,  or  the  existence  of  blood-feuds,  but  rendered  them  as  nugatory  as 
possible,  and  robbed  them  as  far  as  he  could  of  their  fatal  sting,  by  controlling 
and  modifying  influences,  so  St.  Paul  established  the  truths  that  rendered 
slavery  endurable,  and  raised  the  slave  to  a  dignity  which  made  emancipation 
itself  seem  but  a  secondary  and  even  trivial  thing.  A  blow  was  struck  at  the 
very  root  of  slavery  when  our  Lord  said,  "  Ye  all  are  brethren."  In  a 
Christian  community  a  slave  might  be  a  "  bishop,"  and  his  master  only  a 
catechumen ;  and  St.  Paul  writes  to  bid  the  Corinthians  pay  due  respect  and 
subjection  to  the  household  of  Stephanas,  though  some  of  the  Corintliians 
were  people  of  good  position,  and  these  were  slaves.'  Onesimus  repaid  by 
gratitude,  by  affection,  by  active  and  cherished  services  to  the  aged  prisoner, 
the  inestimable  boon  of  his  deliverance  from  moral  and  spiritnal  death. 
Gladly  would  St.  Paul,  with  so  much  to  try  him,  with  so  few  to  tend  him,  have 
retained  this  warm-hearted  youth  about  his  person,— H)ue  whose  qualitiosy 
however  much  they  may  have  been  per>*erted  and  led  astray,  were  so  naturally 
sweet  and  amiable,  tliat  St.  Paul  feels  for  him  all  the  affection  of  a  father 
towards  a  son.'  And  had  he  retained  him,  he  felt  sure  that  Philemon  would 
not  only  have  pardoned  the  liberty,  but  would  even  have  rejoiced  that  one  over 
whom  he  had  some  claim  shoidd  discharge  some  of  those  kindly  duties  to  tho 

1  Matt.  xix.  8.  '  See  Hausrath,  Neut  ZcitQ,  iL  405l 

)  It  is  not  said  in  so  many  words  that  Onesimus  was  young,  bat  the  langnaxe  used 
respecting  him  seems  clearly  to  show  that  this  was  the  case  (Philem.  10,  12,  &c.).  The 
expression  intXAy\v<L,  lik<*  the  I>itin  rucci'a,  is  used  of  sous— m  ntlUs  wwkk^wn.  Kkymrrm 
(Ai-tcmid.  Omiroa',  u  U;  cf.  v.  67). 
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At>06t1e  in  his  affliction  which  he  himself  was  nnable  to  render.^  But  Paul 
was  too  much  of  a  gentleman^  to  presume  on  the  kindness  of  even  a  beloved 
convert.  And  besides  this,  a  fault  had  been  committed,  and  had  not  yet  been 
condoned.  It  was  necessaiy  to  show  by  example  that,  where  it  was  possible, 
restitution  should  follow  repentance,  and  that  he  who  had  been  guilty  of  a 
great  wrong  should  not  be  irregularly  shielded  from  its  legitimate  conse- 
quences. Had  Philemon  been  a  heathen,  to  send  Onesimus  to  him  would  have 
been  to  consign  the  poor  slave  to  certain  torture,  to  possible  crucifixion.^  He 
woidd,  to  a  certainty,  have  become  henceforth  a  "branded  runaway,"  a 
stigmcUias,*  or  have  been  turned  into  the  slave-prison  to  work  in  chains.  But 
Philemon  was  a  Christian,  and  the  "  Gospel  of  Christ,  by  Christi^nimng  the 
master,  emancipated  the  slave."  ^  Paul  felt  quite  sure  that  he  was  sending 
back  the  runaway— who  had  become  his  dear  son,  and  from  whom  he  could  not 
part  without  a  violent  wrench — to  forgiveness,  to  considerate  kindness,  in  all 
probability  to  future  freedom;  and  at  any  rate  right  was  right,  and  he  felt  that 
he  ought  not  to  shrink  from  the  personal  sacrifice  of  parting  with  him.  He 
therefore  sent  him  back  under  the  kind  care  of  Tychicus,  and — happily  for  us 
—with  a  **  commendatory  Epistle,"  which  even  Baur  apologises  for  rejecting, 
and  which  all  the  world  has  valued  and  admired.^  It  has  been  compared  by 
Grotius  and  others  with  the  graceful  and  touching  letter  written  by  the 
younger  Pliny  to  his  friend  Sabinianus  to  intercede  for  an  offending  freedman, 
who  with  many  tears  and  entreaties  had  besought  his  aid,  That  exquisitely 
natural  and  beautifully- written  letter  does  credit  both  to  Pliny's  heart  and  to 
his  head,  and  yet  polished  as  it  is  in  style,  while  St.  Paul's  is  written  with  a 
sort  of  noble  carelessness  of  expression,  it  stands  for  beauty  and  value  far 
below  the  letter  to  Philemon.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  for  a  young  freedman 
who  had  been  deeply  beloved,  and  not  for  a  runaway  slave.  In  the  next  place, 
it  is  purely  individual,  and  wholly  wanting  in  the  large  divine  principle  whicli 
underlies  the  letter  of  St.  PauL  And  there  are  other  marked  differences. 
Paul  has  no  doubt  whatever  about  the  future  good  conduct  of  Onesimus ;  but 

>  Philem.  13,  Iva  vwip  <nv  hm  fttajcoinf .  It  ii  unlikely  that  itaxmm  here  impliei  religious 
Msistance. 

2  Many  writers  have  felt  that  no  word  but  "gentleman,"  in  its  old  and  truest  sense, 
is  suitable  to  describe  the  character  which  this  letter  reveals.  (Stanley,  Cor.  391 ;  Newman, 
Strm,  on  Various  Occasions,  133.)  "The  only  fit  commentator  on  Paul  was  Luther— 
not  by  any  means  such  a  gentleman  as  the  Apostle  was,  but  almost  as  great  a  genius  " 
(Coleridge,  Table  Tafk), 

»  Jut.  Sat.  vi.  219 ;  Plin.  Ep.  ix.  21,  "  Ne  torseris  ilium.*' 

*  Spawinr:  imyiiivot  (Ar.  Av,  759).    (Becker,  ChariJdeSf  p.  370.) 

*  lip.  "Wordsworth. 

*  Baur*s  rejection  of  it  is  founded  on  un-Pauline  expressions— i.e.,  expressions  which 
only  occur  in  other  Epistles  which  he  rejects ;  on  the  assertion  that  the  circumstances  are 
improbable ;  and  that  the  word  <nrA(iY^— which  he  admits  to  be  Pauline,  and  which 
might,  he  says,  have  occiirred  twice— la  used  three  times !  The  Epistle  is  therefore  to 
him  an  "  Embryo  einer  Chrittlichen  Dichtung, "  Admissi  risum  teneatis  t  The  "  Vorwurf 
dcr  Hyporkritik,  eines  iibertriebenen  JVIisstrauens,  einer  allesangreifendenZweifelsucht" 
is,  however,  one  which  applies  not  only  to  his  criticism  of  this  £)>i8tle,  but  to  much  of 
his  general  method ;  only  m  this  instance,  as  Wiesinger  sayi,  it  is  not  only  Hypcrkritik 
but  Unkritik. 
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Pliny  tliinks  that  the  young  f reedman  may  offend  again.  Pliny  assnmes  thai 
Sabinianus  is  and  will  be  angry;  Paul  has  no  such  fear  about  Philemon. 
Paul  pleads  on  the  broad  ground  of  Humanity  redeemed  in  Christ;  Pliny 
pleads  the  youth  and  the  tears  of  the  f  reedman,  and  the  affection  which  liis 
master  had  once  felt  for  him.  Paul  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  ask 
Philemon  to  spare  punishment ;  Pliny  has  to  b^  his  friend  not  to  use  torture. 
Paul  has  no  reprcMudies  for  Onesimus;  Pliny  severely  scolded  his  youi^ 
suppliant,  and  told  him — without  meaning  to  keep  his  word — ^that  he  should 
never  intercede  for  him  again.  The  letter  of  Pliny  is  the  letter  of  an  excellent 
Pagan ;  but  the  differences  which  separate  the  Pagan  from  the  Christian  stand 
out  in  every  line.^ 


CHAPTER  LL 

THE    EPISTLE    TO    PHILSMOlf. 


"  Servi  sunt  P  immo  conservi."— Sen. 

"  Evangolico  decore  conscripta  eat." — Jer. 

''Epistola  familiaris,  mire  iiOTuos  summae  sapientiae  piaebitura  specimefL**— 
Benoel. 

*'  Ita  modeste  et  supplicitor  pro  infimo  homino  so  dimittit  ut  vix  alibi  nsquam 
magis  ad  vivum  sit  expressa  ingenii  ejus  mansuetudo." — Calvin. 

**  Paul,  a  prisoner  of  Christ  Jesus,  and  Timothy  the  brother,  to  Philemon,  our 
beloved  and  fellow- worker,  and  to  Apphia  the  sister,'  and  to  Ardiippos  our  f ellow. 
soldier,  and  to  the  Church  in  thy  house ;  grace  to  you,  and  peace  from  God  our 
Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

"  I  thank  my  God  always,  making  mention  of  thee  in  my  prayers — ^hearing  thy 
love,  and  the  faith  thou  hast  towards  the  Lord  Jesus  and  unto  all  the  saints  * — ^that 
the  kindly  exercise  of  thy  faith  may  become  effectual,  in  the  full  knowledge  of  every 
blessing  we  possess,  unto  Christ's  glory.  For  I  had  much  joy  and  consolation  in 
thy  love,  because  the  hearts  of  the  saintis  have  been  refreshed  by  thee,  brother. 

**  Although,  then,  I  feel  much  confidence  in  Christ  to  enjoin  upon  thee  what  is 
fitting,  yet  I  rather  entreat  thee  for  love's  sake,  being  such  an  one  as  Paul  the  aged,^ 
and  at  this  moment  also  a  prisoner  c^  Christ  Jesus.  I  entreat  thee  about  my  dbild, 
whom  I  begot  in  my  bonds--0nosimu8 — once  to  thee  the  reverse  of  his  name — profit* 

>  A  translation  of  Pliny's  letter  will  be  found  in  Excursus  XXIIL    {Sp,  ix.  2L) 

^  The  reading  is  uncertain*  but  k,  A,  D,  E,  F,  G  (B  is  here  deficient)  read  AMi^,  and 
we  jud^  from  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  that  IruHirri  may  in  his  age,  and  perhi^  in  the 
Ai>08tle  B,  have  given  rise  to  coarse  remarks  from  coarse  minds. 

3  Ver.  5,  irpJn    .    .    .    rJ«. 

*  Ver.  9,  rocovroc  Mv  •««  is  not  unclassical,  as  Meyer  asserts.  (See  instances  in  Light- 
foot,  CoLf  p.  404.)  St.  Paul  must  at  this  time  have  been  sixty  years  old,  and  people  of 
that  age,  particularly  when  they  have  been  battered,  as  he  had  been,  by  all  the  storms 
of  life,  naturally  speak  of  themselves  as  old.  I  cannot  think  that  this  means  "  an  ambas- 
sador '  (Eph.  vi.  20).  To  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  reading  is  vpco^vmc,  not 
irp«(r/scvTiif ,  and  allowing  that  the  two  might  often  have  been  confused  (just  as,  iiideed, 
wfxirfivK  niid  nptirfitvrrii  mterchange  the  raeaiiings  of  their  plurals),  yet  would  Paul  have 
said  *'au  ambassador'*  without  saying  of  whom! 
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Idfls^  not  'profitable,*  and  no  Christian,  but  now  truly  profitable^  and  a  good 
Christian— whom  I  send  baok  to  thee.  Him  that  is  the  son  of  my  bowels,'  whom  1 
idiould  have  prefeired  to  retain  about  my  own  person  that  he  may  on  thy  behalf 
minister  to  me  in  the  bonds  of  the  Gospel— but  without  thy  opinion  I  decided  to  do 
nothing,  that  thy  kindly  deed  may  not  be  a  matter  of  compulsion,  but  voluntary. 
For  perhaps  on  this  account  he  was  parted  for  a  season,  that  thou  mayst  have  him 
baok  for  ever,  no  longer  as  a  slave,  but  above  a  slave,  a  brother  beloved,  especially 
to  me,  but  how  far  more  to  theo,  both  naturally  and  spiritually.  If,  then,  thou 
boldest  me  as  a  comrade,  receive  him  like  myself.  But  if  he  wronged  thee  in  anv 
respect,  or  is  in  thy  debt,  set  that  down  to  me.  I  Paul  write  it  with  my  own  hand, 
I  will  repay  it  4— not  to  say  to  thee  that  thou  owest  me  even  thyself  besides.  Yes, 
brother,  may  I '  profit  *  by  thee  in  the  Lord.^  Kefresh  my  heart  in  Christ.  Con- 
fiding in  thy  compliance  I  write  to  thee,  knowing  that  even  more  than  I  say  thou 
wilt  do.  But  further  than  this,  prepare  for  me  a  lodging,  for  I  hope  that  by  means 
of  your  prayers  I  shall  be  granted  to  you. 

**  There  salute  thee  Epaphras,  my  fellow-prisoner  in  Christ  Jesus,  Marcus,  Aris. 
tarchus,  Demas,  Luke,  my  fellow-labourers. 

"  The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Chrict  be  with  the  spirit  of  you  and  yours.**  • 

1  Axp.    Litotes;  eiat  enim  nozins  (Bengel).* 

*  Ver.  11.  There  seems  here,  as  Baur  acutely  observes,  to  be  a  dotibU  paronomasia, 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  indicate.  For  Xpt^r^  and  Xpi}<rrb$  were  confused  with  each 
other,  and  the  Christians  did  not  dislike  this.    '£«  toO  xanryopovfUyov  yiuuv  Mmatov 

XgiygToraTDt  vwipx'H'^  yptorioyol  y^  ttvM  Kanjyopov/Mtfa  'ih¥  Bi  XPW^^  tiivtiawu  w  Aucoiov 
(Justin,  ^po^.  L  4).    (Tert.  ^po^  8.)    ^fupm,  p.  169. 

s  "Son  of  my  bowels,  Anselm  !'*  (Browning,  The  Bi»hop*i  Tcmb,)  twUyx^  =  cor- 
ctdumt  "my  very  heart:'*  "the  very  eyes  of  me;**  D^om.  The  elliptic  form  of  the 
sentence,  so  oharacteristio  of  St.  Fikul,  is  filled  up  in  some  MSS.  by  SO  M  ovroV,  rwrtvri 
rk  iiiA  anXayxya  wpoakafiw, 

^  *Ayrl  YpofUMTtov  (a  bond)  ti$ir8«  KaWx«  ^y  hnm^v*  waaav  avri^y  y^ypo^  (Theodoret).  Some 
have  supposed  that  Paul  here  took  the  pen  from  the  amanuenas,  and  that  this  ii  the 
only  au&^nraph  sentence.  Oosterzee,  &o.,  treat  this  as  "a  good-humoured  jest  ;**  and 
others  think  it  unlike  the  delicacy  which  never  once  reminds  the  Judaisers  of  the  (^uka 
which  St.  Paul  had  toiled  to  raise.  But  a  slave  was  valuable,  and  something  in  the 
character  of  Philemon  may  have  led  to  the  remark.  Bengel  rightly  says,  "  Yinctus 
soribit  serio,"  as  a  father  pays  the  debts  of  his  son.  Schrader,  Lsroner,  Bleek,  Hackett 
regard  it  as  "  no  better  than  calumny  '*  to  say  that  Onesimus  had  stolen  anything. 

^  Yer.  20,  hvaitiity»  "  I  send  you  back  an  Onesimus  now  worthy  of  his  name ;  will 
you  be  my  Onesimus?**  It  is  viun  for  critics  to  protest  against  these  plays  on  names. 
They  have  been  prevalent  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  writers,  and  in  all  countnes,  as  I  have 
shown  by  multitudes  of  instances  in  Chapten  on  Langttage,  ch.  zxii.  As  a  parallel  to 
this  play  on  Onesimus,  compare  Whitefield*s  personal  appeal  to  the  comedian  Shuter, 
who  had  often  played  the  character  of  Bamble — "  And  thou,  poor  Ramble,  who  hast  so 
often  rambled  from  Him  ....  Oh,  end  thy  ramblings  and  come  to  Jesus.*' 

^  Paul  had  been  trained  as  a  BabbL  To  see  what  Christianity  had  taught  him  we 
have  only  to  compare  his  teachings  with  those  of  his  former  masters.  Contrast,  for 
instance,  the  Babbinic  conception  of  a  slave  with  that  tender  estimate  of  human  worth 
— that  nigh  conception  of  the  dignity  of  man  as  man— which  stands  out  so  beautifully 
in  this  bnef  letter.  The  Babbis  taught  that  on  the  death  of  a  slave,  whether  male  or 
finale — and  even  of  a  Hebrew  slave — the  benediction  was  not  to  be  repeated  for  the 
mourners,  nor  condolence  offered  to  them.  It  happened  that  on  one  occasion  a  female 
slave  of  Babbi  Elieser  died,  and  when  his  disciples  came  to  condole  with  him  he  retired 
from  them  from  room  to  room,  from  upper  chamber  to  hall,  till  at  last  he  said  to  them, 
*'I  thon^t  you  would  feel  the  effects  of  tepid  water,  but  you  are  proof  even  against  hot 
water.  Have  I  not  taught  you  that  these  signs  of  respect  are  no<  to  be  paid  at  the  death 
of  slaves  ?"  "  What,  tnen,^*  asked  the  disciples,  "  are  pupils  on  such  occasions  to  say  to 
their  masters?**  "The  same  as  is  said  when  their  oxen  and  asses  die,*'  answered  the 
Rabbi—"  May  the  Lord  replenish  thy  loss.*'  They  were  not  even  to  be  mourned  for  by 
their  masters ;  Rabbi  Jose  only  permitted  a  master  to  say— "Alas,  a  good  and  faithful 
man,  uid  one  who  lived  by  his  labour  1 "  But  even  this  was  objeoted  to  as  being  too 
muoh  {BeiuMth,  f.  16, 2;  Maimonides,  BU^  AwU,,  §  12;  Hak  12). 
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When  Pliny  interceded  with  SabiniannB  for  the  offending  froedman,  he 
was  able  to  write  shortly  afterwards,  *'  You  have  done  well  in  receiving  hack 
your  freedman  to  your  house  and  heart.  This  will  give  you  pleasure,  as  it 
certainly  gives  me  pleasure;  first,  because  it  shows  mo  your  scJf -control,  and 
secondly,  because  you  esteem  me  sufficiently  to  yield  to  my  authority,  and 
make  a  concession  to  my  entreaties."  What  was  the  issue  of  St.  Faul*s  letter 
we  are  not  told,  but  we  may  feel  quite  sure  that  the  confidence  of  one  who 
was  80  skilful  a  reader  of  human  character  was  not  misplaced ;  that  Philemon 
received  his  slave  as  kindly  as  Sabinianus  received  his  freedman ;  that  he  for- 
gave him,  and  not  merely  took  him  into  favour,  but  did  what  St.  Paul  does 
not  ask,  but  evidently  desired,  namely,  set  him  free.^  We  may  be  sure,  too, 
that  if  St.  Paul  was  ever  able  to  carry  out  his  intended  visit  to  Goloasss,  it  was 
no  mere  **  lodging "  that  Philemon  prepared  for  him,  but  a  home  under  his 
own  and  Apphia's  roof,  where  they  and  the  somewhat  slack  Archippus,  and 
the  Church  that  assembled  in  their  house,  might  enjoy  hia  beloved  society,  and 
profit  by  his  immortal  words. 


CHAPTER  Ln. 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  "THE  BPHBSIANS.** 

Tp  *'Eitie\ii(rl<f  rf  it^iofuueapTar^TS  oBoTf  iv^E^^a"^  riit  Atrlat, — ^loNAT.  ad  JEph,  L 
"  Nulla  E^istola  Pauli  tanta  habet  mysteria  tarn  reconditis  sensibus  involuta.**— 
Jeu,  in  Eph,  lii. 

*£y  (T^/M  ircJ  tv  vycv/ta. — Eph.  iv.  4. 

The  polemical  epecialUy  ef  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  compared  with 
the  far  more  magnificent  generality  of  the  great  truths  which  occupy  the 
earlier  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  "  the  Ephesians,"^  seems  (as  we  have  already 

1  The  eocleslastieal  traditions  about  Philemon's  episcopate,  martyrdom,  &o.,  are  too 
late  and  worthless  to  deserve  mention ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  those  respecting 
Onesimus.  As  far  as  dates  are  conoemed,  he  might  be  the  Onesimtis,  Bishop  of  Ephesua, 
mentioned  forty-four  years  later  by  St.  Ignatius.  A  postscript  in  two  MSS.  says  that  he 
was  martyred  at  Borne  by  having  his  legs  broken  on  tne  rack. 

3  That  the  Epistle  was  meant  for  the  Ephesians,  among  otherSf  is  generally  admitted, 
and  Alford  points  out  the  suitableness  of  '*  the  Epistle  of  the  grace  of  Qod  "  to  a  church 
where  Paul  had  qMciallv  preached  *'  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  Qod  "  (Acts  xx.  34,  32). 
And  the  pathetic  appeal  contained  in  the  words  6  B4<rtuot  (ilL  1 ;  iv.  1)  would  come  home 
to  those  who  had  heiurd  the  prophecy  of  Acts  xx.  22.  Other  points  of  parallel  between 
this  Epistle  and  that  to  the  Ephesian  elders  are  the  rare  use  of  /iovAif  (L  11 ;  Acts  xx.  27), 
of  wptiroti}^«  (i.  14 :  of.  Acts  xx.  28),  and  of  nkiipwonCa  (L  14, 18 ;  v.  5 :  Acts  xx.  32 ;  and 
Maurice,  Unity,  612—514).  But  without  ^ing  at  length  into  the  often-repeated  argu- 
ment, the  mere  surface-phenomena  of  the  Epistle— not  by  any  means  the  mere  omiasion 
of  salutations,  and  of  the  name  of  Timothy— but  the  want  of  intima^  and  q[>eciaUty, 
the  generality  of  the  thanksgiving,  the  absence  of  the  word  "  brethren  *^  (see  vi  10).  the 
distance,  so  to  speak,  in  the  entire  tone  of  address,  together  with  the  twice-repeaiea  «o« 
(iiL  2 ;  iv.  21),  and  the  constrained  absence  of  strong  personal  appeal  in  iii.  2—4,  would 
alone  be  inexplicable,  even  if  there  were  no  external  grounds  for  doubting  the  aothentioity 
of  the  words  Ip  *£^^\y.  But  when  we  find  these  wOTds  omitted  for  no  conceivable  reason 
In  H,  B,  and  know,  on  the  testimony  of  Basil,  that  he  had  been  traditionally  informed  of 
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oosarred)  io  farnbh  a  decisire  proof  thai  the  ktiier,  to  some  oxtent,  sprang 
out  of  tiie  former,  and  that  it  was  written  becanse  the  Apostle  desired  (o 
utilise  the  departure  of  Tychicos  with  the  letter  which  had  been  OToked  by 
the  heresies  of  Colossee. 

Of  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle,  in  spite  of  all  the  arguments  which  have 
been  brought  against  it,  I  cannot  entertain  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  I  examine 
the  question  without  any  oonscious  bias.  If  the  arguments  against  its  Pauline 
authorship  appeared  valid,  I  am  aware  of  no  prepossession  which  would  lead 
me  to  struggle  against  their  force,  nor  would  the  deepest  truths  of  the  Epistle 
appear  to  me  the  less  profound  or  sacred  from  the  fact  that  tradition  had  erred 
in  assigning  its  authorship.^ 

To  the  arguments  wldch  endeayoured  to  show  that  the  Phaedo  had  not 
been  written  by  Plato  it  was  thought  almost  sufficient  to  reply — 

^fi€  UKdrctv  oh  ypdr^€  8<$w  fyivorro  ll\d.rtavtt. 

Certainly  if  St.  Paul  did  not  write  the  Epistle  to  "  the  Ephe^ians,"  there  must 
have  been  two  St.  Pauls.  Baur  speaks  contemptuously  of  such  an  objection ;  ^ 
but  can  any  one  seriously  believe  that  a  forger  capable  of  producing  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  could  have  lived  and  died  unheard  of  among  the 
holy,  but  otherwise  very  ordinary,  men  and  mediocre  writers  who  attracted 
notice  in  the  Church  of  the  first  century  p  It  is  true  that  De  Wette,  and  his 
followers, '  treat  the  Epistle  de  haut  en  baa  as  a  verbose  and  colourless  repro- 
duction, quite  inferior  to  St.  Paul's  genuine  writings,  and  marked  by  poverty 
of  ideas  and  redundance  of  words.  We  can  only  reply  that  this  is  a  matter  of 
tasta  The  colour  red  makes  no  impression  on  the  colour-blind ;  and  to  some 
readers  this  Epistle  has  seemed  as  little  colourless  as  is  the  body  of  heaven  in 

their  omisdon,  and  found  them  omitted,  hf  rotf  vaXaioU  rStv  avrtypa^v,  as  also  did  Marcion, 
Tertollian,  and  Jerome,  we  are  led  to  the  unhesitatiiig  conclusion  that  the  letter  was  not 
addressed  exclusively  to  the  Ephesians.  The  view  which  regards  it  as  an  encvclical,  sent, 
among  other  places,  to  Laodicea,  is  highly  probable  (Col.  iv.  IG).  In  Eph.  vi.  21,  xal 
viuU  ia  most  easily  explicable,  on  the  supposition  that  the  letter  was  to  go  to  different 
cities.  In  any  case,  the  absence  of  greetmgs,  &c.,  is  a  clear  mark  of  genuineness,  for  a 
forger  would  certainly  have  put  them  in.  The  Epistle  is  b^  no  means  deficient  in  external 
evidence.  Iremeus  (ffaer.  v.  2,  3),  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Strom,  iv.  8),  Polycarp  (ad 
Phil.  L,  xii.),  Tertullian  {adv.  Marc.  v.  1,  17),  and  perhaps  even  Ignatius  {ad  Eph.  vi), 
have  either  quoted  or  alluded  to  it ;  and  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Muratorian  Canon.  Im« 
pugners  of  its  authenticity  must  account  for  its  wide  and  early  acceptance,  no  loss  than 
for  the  difficulty  of  its  forgery.  It  is  a  simple  fact  that  the  Epistle  was  accepted  as 
unquestionably  Fauline  from  the  days  of  Ignatius  to  those  of  Schleiermachcr.  Kenan 
sums  up  the  objections  to  its  authenticity  under  the  heads  of  (i.)  Recurrent  phrases  and 
ivai  Xey6tii€vm. ;  (li.)  s^le  weak,  diffused,  embarrassed  ;  (iiL)  traces  of  advanced  Gnosticism ; 
(iv.)  developed  conception  of  the  Church  as  a  living  organism  ;  (v.)  un-Pauline  exegesis  ; 
(vi.)  the  expression  '*holy  Apostles;"  (vii)  nn-Fauline  views  of  marriage.  I  hope  to 
■how  that  these  objections  are  untenable. 

i  That  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  not  written  by  the  Apostle  is  now  almost 
universally  believed,  vet  this  conviction  has  never  led  the  Church  to  underrate  its  valus 
as  a  part  of  the  aatctea  canon  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures. 

s  Paul.  ii.  2. 

>  Dr.  Davidson,  Inlrod,  ii.  388.  In  his  earlier  edition.  Dr.  Davidson  thought 
"  nothing  more  groundless "  than  such  assertions,  and  he  then  said,  **  The  language  is 
rich  and  copious,  but  it  is  everywhere  jn^gnant  with  meaning."  (Sea  Gloag,  Inirod., 
p.  313.) 
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iU  clearness.  Chrysostom— no  bad  jndge  sttrely  of  stylo  and  rhetoric — spoke 
of  ihe  lofty  snblimity  of  Hs  sentiments.  Theophylaot  dwells  on  the  same 
characteristics  as  suitable  to  the  Ephesians.  Grotins  says  St.  Panl  here 
equals  the  sublimity  of  his  thoughts  with  words  more  sublime  than  any  human 
tongue  has  ever  uttered.  Luther  reckoned  it  among  the  noblest  books  of  tho 
New  Testament.  Witdus  calls  it  a  divine  Epistle  glowing  with  the  flame  of 
Christian  love,  and  the  splendour  of  holy  light,  and  flowing  with  fountains  of 
living  water.  Coleridge  said  of  it, ''  In  this,  the  divinest  composition  of  man, 
is  orery  doctrine  of  Christianity:  first,  those  doctrines  peculiar  to  Chris* 
tianity ;  and  secondly,  those  precepts  common  to  it  with  natural  religion." 
Lastly,  Alford  calls  it  "  the  greatest  and  most  heavenly  work  of  one  whose 
very  imagination  is  peopled  with  things  in  tiie  heavens,  and  even  his 
fancy  rapt  into  the  visions  of  Qod,"  Pfieiderer,  though  he  rejects  the 
genuineness  of  the  Epistle,  yet  says  that  "  of  all  the  forms  which  F^ulinism 
wont  through  in  the  course  of  its  transition  to  Catholicism,  that  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  is  the  most  developed  and  tho  richest  in  dogma." 

The  close  resemblance  in  expression,  and  in  many  of  the  thoughts,  to 
tlie  Epistle  to  the  Colossions,  when  combined  with  the  radical  differences  ^ 
which  separate  the  two  Epistles,  appears  to  me  an  absdntely  irresistible 
proof  in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  both,  even  if  the  external  evidenco 
were  weaker  than  it  is.  Roughly  speaking,  we  may  say  that  the  style 
of  Colossians  shows  a  "rich  brevity;"  that  of  Ephesians  a  diffuser  fulness. 
Colossians  is  definite  and  logical;  Ephesians  is  lyrical  and  Asiatic.  In 
Colossians,  St.  Paul  has  the  error  more  prominently  in  view ;  in  Ephesians 
he  has  the  counteracting  truth.  In  Colossians  he  is  tho  soldier;  in  Ephe- 
sians the  builder.  In  Colossians  he  is  arguing  against  a  vain  and  deceitful 
philosophy;  in  Ephesians  he  is  revealing  a  heavenly  wisdom.  Colosdans 
is  "  his  caution,  his  argument,  his  process,  and  his  work-day  toil ; "  Ephe- 
sians is  instruction  passing  into  prayer,  a  creed  soaring  into  the  loftiest  of 
Evangelic  Psalms.  Alike  the  differences  and  the  resemblances  are  stamped 
with  an  individuality  of  style  which  is  completely  beyond  the  reach  of 
imitation.^  A  forger  might  indeed  have  sat  down  with  the  deliberate  pur- 
pose of  borrowing  words  and  phrases  and  thoughts  from  the  Epistle  to 
the  Colossians,  but  in  that  case  it  would  have  been  wholly  beyond  bis 
power  to  produce  a  letter  which,  in  the  midst  of  such  resemblances,  con- 

1  There  is  tho  general  resemblance  that  in  both  (Ool.  iii. ;  Eph.  iv.  1)  the  same  tran- 
sition leads  to  the  same  application— the  humblest  morality  being  based  on  the  sublimest 
truths ;  and  there  are  the  special  resemblances  (a)  in  Christological  views ;  {fi)  in  phrase- 
ology— seventy^eight  verses  out  of  155  being  expressed  in  the  same  phrases  in  the  two 
Epistles.    On  the  other  hand,  there  are  marked  differences— (a)  there  are  air«^  Arytf^o« 


in  both ;  (/))  the  leading  word  rk  hrmtpavia  is  peculiar  to  Ephesians:  (y)  EphesianiiB  has 
deep  thoughts  and  whole  sections  (i,  »— 14;  iv.  5—15;  v.  7—14;  2a— 31;  vi.  10—17) 
which  are  not  found  in  Colossians;  (I)  there  are  seven  Old  Testament  aUudons  or 
quotations  in  Ephesians,  and  only  one  in  Colossians  (ii.  21). 

^  Henoe  the  critics  are  onite  unable  to  make  up  their  minds  whether  the  Epistles  were 
written  by  two  authors,  or  by  one  author :  and  whether  St.  Paul  was  in  part  the  an^or 
of  either  or  of  neither ;  and  whether  the  Colossians  was  an  abstract  of  the  Etphesiaas,  at 
the  Ephesians  an  ampliBcation  of  the  Oolossiaaa. 
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rayed  so  different  an  impression  in  &  style  so  charaoteristio  and  so  intensely 
emotional.^  Even  if  we  *  conld  regard  ii  as  probable  that  any  one  could 
haVe  poured  forth  truths  so  exalted,  and  mond  teaching  so  pure  and  pro« 
found,  in  an  Epistlo  by  which  he  deliberately  intended  to  deceive  the 
Church  and  the  world,'  it  is  not  possible  that  one  actuated  l^  such  a  pur* 
pose  should  sucoessf uUy  imitate  the  glow  and  rush  of  feeling  which  marks 
the  other  writiugs  of  the  Apostle,  and  expresses  itself  in  the  to-and-fro« 
conflicting  eddies  of  thought,  in  the  one  great  flow  of  utterance  and  pur* 
pose.  The  style  of  St.  Paul  may  be  compared  to  a  great  tide  ever  advanc- 
ing  irresistibly  towards  t^e  destined  shore,  but  broken  and  rippled  over 
every  wave  of  its  broad  expanse,  and  liable  at  any  moment  to  mighty 
refluences  as  it  foams  and  swells  about  opposing  sandbank  or  rocky  cape.' 
With  even  more  exactness  we  might  compare  it  to  a  river  whose  pure 
waters,  at  every  interspace  of  calm,  reflect  as  in  a  mirror  the  hues  of 
heaven,  but  which  is  liable  to  the  rushing  influx  of  mountain  torrents,  and 
whose  reflected  images  are  only  dimly  disoemible  in  ten  thousand  fragments 
of  quivering  colour,  when  its  surface  is  swept  by  ruffling  winds.  If  we 
make  the  difficult  concession  that  any  other  mind  than  that  of  St.  Paul 
could  have  originated  the  majestic  statement  of  Ohristian  truth  which  is 
enshrined  in  the  doctrinal  part  of  the  Epistle,  we  may  still  safely  assert, 
on  literary  grounds  alone,  that  no  writer,  desirous  to  gain  a  hearing  for  such 
high  revelations,  oould  have  so  completely  merged  his  own  individuality  in 
that  of  another  as  to  imitate  the  involutions  of  parentheses,  the  digressions 
at  a  word,  the  superimposition  of  a  minor  current  of  feeling  over  another 

^  The  nxnilarity  of  expressions  (Davidson,  Introd,  I  384)  often  throws  into  more 
marked  relief  the  dimmilarUy  in  fundamental  ideas.  It  is  another  amazing  sign  of  the 
blindness  which  marred  the  keen  insight  of  Baur  in  other  directions,  that  he  should  say 
the  contents  of  the  Epistles  '*are  so  ettenitiaUy  the  wme  that  the^  cannot  well  be  dis- 
ting^iiQied  "  I  {Paul.  ii.  6.)  The  metaphysical  Christology,  which  is  polemicaUy  dwelt 
upon  in  the  Colossians,  is  only  assumed  and  alluded  to  in  the  Ephesians;  and  the 
prominent  conceptions  of  Predestination  and  Unity  which  mark  the  doctrinal  part  of  the 
Ephesians  find  httle  or  no  place  in  the  Colbssians.  The  recurrence  of  any  word  ^ns 
a(i&6vTt<rai  MMTari)  a^iirtXijrai  is  &  oommon  Uterary  phenomenon,  and  any  careful  student 
of  .£Bchylus  is  aware  that  if  he  finds  a  startling  word  or  metaphor  he  may  find  it  again 
in  the  next  hundred  Unes,  even  if  it  occurs  in  no  other  play.  Nothing,  therefore,  waa 
more  natural  than  that  there  should  be  a  close  resemblance,  especially  of  the  moral  parts 
of  two  Epistles,  written  perhaps  within  a  few  days  of  each  other;  and  that  even  though 
the  doctrinal  parts  had  cUfferent  objects,  and  were  meant  for  different  readers,  we  should 
find  alternate  expansions  or  abbreviations  of  the  same  thoughts  and  the  rcMtition  of 

?hrases  so  pregnant  as  6  vkovrot  rn?  W^i?^  (Eph.  i.  18  j  Col.  i.  27) ;  to  »Xiipw/*a  (Eph.  L  23; 
;oL  i  19) :  «0i«pi  ax«tpowHirro«  (Eph.  ii.  11;  CoL  iL  11) ;  and  &  wcKmht  aveprnwot  (Eph. 
iv.  22 ;  CoL  iiL  9).  When  Schneckenbuiger  talks  of  *'  a  mechanical  use  of  materials  *  he 
is  using  one  of  those  phrases  which  betray  a  strong  bias,  and  render  his  results  less 
plau/^e  than  they  might  otherwise  seem.  '*Uow  can  he  have  overlooked  the 
memorable  fact,  which  all  readers  of  the  ^istle  have  noticed,  that  the  idea  of  catho- 
licity is  here  first  raised  to  dogmatic  dofiniteness  and  predominant  significanoe?'* 
(Pfieidorer,  IL  164.) 
3  iiL  1,  8,  ko, 

3  **  £Tery  one  must  be  conscious  of  an  overflowing  fulness  in  the  style  of  this  Epistle, 
as  if  the  Apostle's  mind  could  not  contain  the  thoughts  that  were  at  work  in  him,^  as  if 
each  one  that  he  uttered  had  a  luminous  train  before  it  and  behind  it,  from  which  it 
could  not  di^ngage  itself  "  (Maurice,  Unitp  of  the  New  Teetament,  p.  535). 
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tliofc  is  flowing  steadily  beneath  it>  the  nnconsdons  recnrrenc©  of  haantin^ 
expressions,  the  struggle  and  stridn  to  find  a  worthy  utterance  for  thoughts 
and  feelings  which  burst  through  the  feeble  bands  of  language,  the  dominance 
of  the  syllogism  of  emotion  over  the  syllogism  of  grammar — the  many  other 
minute  oharaoteristics  whieh  stamp  so  ineffaceable  an  impress  on  the  Apostlo*s 
undisputed  works.  This  may,  I  think,  be  pronounced  with  some  confidence 
to  be  a  psychological  impossibility.  The  intensity  of  the  writer's  feelings  is 
betrayed  in  every  sentence  by  the  manner  in  which  great  truths  interlace  each 
other,  and  are  yet  subordinated  to  one  main  and  grand  perception.  Mannerisms 
of  style  may  be  reproduced ;  but  let  any  one  attempt  to  simulate  the  lan- 
guage of  genuine  passion,  and  every  reader  will  tell  him  how  ludicrously  he 
fails.  Theorists  respecting  the  spuriousness  of  some  of  the  Pauline  Epistles 
have,  I  think,  entirely  underrated  the  immense  difficulty  of  palming  upon  the 
world  an  even  tolerably  successful  imitation  of  a  style  the  most  living,  the 
most  nervously  sensitive,  which  the  world  has  ever  known.  The  spirit  in 
which  a  forger  would  have  sat  down  to  write  is  not  the  spirit  which  could 
have  poured  forth  so  grand  a  eucharistio  hymn  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians.^  Fervour,  intensity,  sublimity,  the  unifying — or,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression,  esemplastic — ^power  of  the  imagination  over  the  many  subordinate 
truths  which  strive  for  utterance ;  the  eagerness  which  hurries  the  Apostle  to 
his  mun  end  in  spite  of  deeply  important  thoughts  which  intrude  themselves 
into  long  parentheses  and  almost  interminable  paragraphs — all  these  must, 
from  the  very  nature  of  literary  composition,  have  been  far  beyond  the  roach 
of  one  who  could  deliberately  sit  down  with  a  lie  in  his  right  hand  to  write  a 
false  superscription,  and  boast  with  trembling  humility  of  the  unparalleled 
spiritual  privileges  entrusted  to  him  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Grentiles. 

A  strong  bias  of  prejudice  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Epistle  may 
perhaps,  in  some  minds,  have  overborne  the  sense  of  literary  possibilities. 
But  is  there  in  reality  anything  surprising  in  the  developed  Christology  of 
St.  Paul's  later  years  P  That  his  views  respectmg  the  supreme  divini^  of 
Christ  never  wavered  will  hardly,  I  think,  be  denied  by  any  candid  contro- 
versialist.  They  are  as  clearly,  though  more  implicitly,  present  in  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  as  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  l^othy.  No  human 
being  can  reasonably  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans; 
yet  the  Pauline  evangel  logically  argued  out  in  that  Epistle  is  identical  with 
that  which  is  so  triumphantly  preached  in  this.  Thoy  are  not-,  as  Bcuss  has 
observed,  two  systems,  but  two  methods  of  exposition.  In  the  Bomaus, 
Paul's  point  of  view  is  psychologies  and  his  theology  is  built  on  moral  facts— 
the  universality  of  sin,  and  the  insufficiency  of  man,  and  hence  salvation  by 
the  grace  of  Gk>d,  and  union  of  the  believer  with  the  dead  and  risen  Christ 
But  in  the  Ephesians  the  point  of  view  is  theologio — the  idea  of  God's  eternal 
2>lans  realised  in  the  course  of  ages,  and  the  unity  in  Christ  of  redeemed 
humanity  with  the  family  of  heaven.    ''The  two  great  dogmatic  teachers  of 

*  J.  U.  Davlet,  Eph,,  p.  19. 
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iho  sixteenth  century,  both  essentially  disciples  of  St.  Fanl,  have  both,  so  to 
speak,  diYidod  between  them  the  inheritance  of  their  master.  The  mannal  of 
Melancthon  attaches  itself  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans;  the  'Institutes' 
of  Calvin  follow  the  direction  marked  out  in  that  to  the  Ephesians ;  party 
spirit  will  alone  be  able  to  deny  that,  in  spite  of  this  difference  of  method,  the 
system  of  the  two  writers  has,  after  all,  been  one  and  the  same."  ^  Is  there  a 
word  respecting  Ohrist*s  exaltation  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  which 
implies  a  greater  or  diviner  Being  than  Him  of  whom  St.  Paul  has  spoken  as 
the  ilnal  Oonqaeror  in  the  I5th  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Oorin- 
thiansP 

We  can  imagine  that  when  he  began  to  dictate  this  circular  letter  to  the 
Churches  of  Asia,  the  one  OTerwhelming  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  Apostle 
was  the  ideal  splendour  and  perf  ectness  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  the  con* 
sequent  duty  of  holiness  which  was  incumbent  on  all  its  members.  The  thought 
of  Humanity  regenerated  in  Christ  by  an  eternal  prooess,  and  the  consequent 
duty  of  all  to  live  in  accordance  with  this  divine  enlightenment — these 
are  the  double  wings  which  keep  him  in  one  line  throughout  his  rapturous 
flight.  Hence  the  Epistle  naturally  fell  into  two  great  divisions,  doctrinal  and 
practical ;  the  idea  and  its  realisation ;  pure  theology  and  applied  theology ; 
the  glorious  unity  of  the  Church  in  Christ  its  living  head,  and  the  moral 
exhortations  which  sprang  with  irresistible  force  of  appeal  from  this  divine 
mystery.  But  as  he  was  in  all  his  doctrine  laying  the  foundations  of  practice, 
and  throughout  founded  the  rules  of  practice  on  doctrine,  the  two  elementa 
are  not  so  sharply  divided  as  not  to  intermingle  and  coalesce  in  the  general 
design.  The  glory  of  the  Christian's  vocation  is  inseparably  connected  with  the 
practical  duties  which  result  from  it,  and  which  it  was  directly  intended  to 
eduoe.  Great  principles  find  their  proper  issue  in  the  faithful  performance  of 
little  duties. 

It  is  naturally  in  the  first  three  chapters  that  St.  Paul  is  most  overpowered 
by  the  grandeur  of  his  theme.  Universal  reconciliation  in  Christ  as  the  central 
Being  of  the  Universe  is  the  leadiug  thought  both  of  the  Ephesians  and  the 
Colossians,  and  it  is  a  deeper  and  grander  thought  than  that  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  which  only  sees  this  unity  in  Christ's  priesthood,  or  that  of  the 
Pseudo-Clementines,  which  sees  it  in  Christ  as  the  Prophet  of  Truth.'  St. 
Paul  is  endeavouring  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  all  Christians  that  they 
have  entered  upon  a  new  ceon  of  God*s  dispensations — the  oeon  of  God's  ideal 
Church,  which  is  to  comprehend  all  things  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  Bound  this 
central  conception,  as  round  a  nucleus  of  intense  light,  there  radiate  the  con- 
siderations which  he  wishes  them  specially  to  bear  in  mind  . — ^namely,  that  this 
perfected  idea  is  the  working  out  of  a  purpose  eternally  conceived ;  that  the 
ceconomy — i,e.,  the  Divine  dispensation '^f  all  the  past  circumstances 
of  history  has  been  fore-ordained  before  all  ages  to  tend  to  its  completion ; 
that  it  is  a  mystery— i,e,,  a  truth  hidden  from  previous  ages,  but  now  revealed ; 

1  Beusf,  Ze$  E^rtM  PauUn,  ii.  146. 

^  BwT,  Fini  Three  CaU.  1 120,  *  oUorofi^  Eph.  L  10;  iii.  & 
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thai  each  Person  of  tbe  Blessed  Trinity  has  taken  direct  pari  tlierein;  thai 
this  plan  is  the  result  of  free  graoe;  that  it  b  nnsnrpassaUe  in  hreadth  aad 
length,  and  height  and  depth,  being  the  exhibition  of  a  Ioto  of  which  tiie 
wealth  is  inexhaustible  and  passes  knowledge ;  that  the  ben^ts  of  it  extend 
alike  to  Jew  and  Gentile ;  that  it  centres  in  the  person  of  the  risen  Christ ; 
and  that  to  the  Apostie  himself,  unworthy  as  he  is,  is  entrusted  the  awful 
responsibility  of  preaching  it  among  the  Gentiles. 

The  incessant  recurrence  of  leading  tDord$  eannecled  with  ikese  diferemi 
ihoughU  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  first  three  chapters.^  Thus,  in  the 
endeayour  to  express  that  the  whole  great  scheme  of  redemptire  Ioto  is  part  of 
the  Divine  ''Will"  and  "  Purpose,"  those  two  words  are  &equentiy  repeated. 
Grace  (x^<0  ^  so  prominent  in  the  Apostle's  mind  that  the  word  is  used 
thirteen  times,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  key-note  of  the  entire  Epistle.* 
The  writer's  thoughts  are  so  completely  with  the  risen  and  ascended  Christ 
as  the  head,  the  centre,  the  life  of  the  Church,  that  he  six  times  uses  the 
expression  "  the  hearenliee  "  without  any  limitation  of  time  or  place.'  He 
feels  so  deeply  the  necessity  of  spiritual  insight  to  counteract  tiie  folly 
of  fancied  wisdom,  that  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  spirit  of  man 
is  here  peculiarly  prominent.^  The  words  "wealth,"*  and  "glory,"*  and 
"myBtery,"^  and  "plenitude,"^  show  also  the  dominant  chords  which  are 
Tibrating  in  his  mind,  while  the  frequent  compounds  in  ^^i  rp3,  and  «ir,* 
show  how  deeply  he  is  impressed  with  the  loftiness,  the  fore-ordainment^  and 
the  result  of  this  Gospel  in  uniting  the  Jew  and  Gentile  within  one  great 
spiritual  Temple,  of  which  the  middle  wall  has  been  for  erer  broken  down.  "  It 
would,  indeed,"  says  Mr.  Maurice,  "amply  repay  the  longest  study  to  examine 
the  order  in  which  these  details  are  introduced,  in  what  relation  they  stand  to 
each  other,  how  they  are  all  referred  to  one  ground,  the  good  pleasure  of  His 

t  MXitfMu  Eph.  L  1,  5.  9, 11  (v.  17;  vl  6) :  fiwXii,  1 11;  cMm/o,  L  9;  wpiinns,  iii.  11. 

«  X^iVL  2,  6  (M,  7;  li.  5,  7.  8;  iii  2,  7,  8;  iv.  7,  32;  Ti  24. 

s  ra  iwwpdviot  i  3.  20;  ii.  6;  iii  10;  Ti  12.  *'The  Apostie  earries  vs  into  'the 
keavenlies *  {noi  'the  heavenhr  placei,*  aa  our  translaton  render  it,  to  perverting  the 
idea  of  a  sentence  from  whicn  place  and  time  are  carefully  excluded),  into  a  region  of 
voluntaiy  beings,  of  spirits,  standing  by  a  imiritaal  law,  capable  of  a  spiritual  blessing  * 
(Maurice,  Unitv  of  the  New  Tettament,  p.  5^). 

*  vvtviiA  and  wrwiiATuAt  occurs  thirteen  times  in  this  Epistle  (i  3, 13, 17 ;  ii  18L  22; 
iU.  6, 16 ;  iT.  3,  4.  23,  80;  v.  18;  vi  17, 18) ;  and  only  once  in  the  Colosrians  (i  8,  9). 
(Baur,  Paul,  ii.  2i.) 

*  vAovToc,  vAm^^toc,  i  7, 18 ;  ii  4,  7 ;  iii  8, 16.  This  word  is  only  used  in  tiiia  sense 
by  St.  James  (ii  5).  See  Paley,  fforae  Paulinae,  Ephes.  ii  But  see  2  Oor.  riii  9; 
Phii  ii  7. 

*  66^0,  i  6, 12, 14. 17, 18;  iii  16,  21,  ke, 

7  iiv<m)aior,  ^h.  i  9 ;  iii  3,  4,  9  (v.  32) ;  vi  19.  In  no  other  Epistle,  exoept  that  to 
the  Oolosnans  and  1  Oor.,  does  it  occur  more  than  twice. 

8  wk^fmua,  i  23;  iii  19;  iv.  10—13  (i  10).  In  the  quasi-technical  sense  H  is  oi4y 
found  in  tne  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  i.  19 ;  ii.  9. 

'  vHpfiaJiXov,  i  19  ;  vvffpavM,  2L     C^.  iii  l9,  vireDcicirfpi<r<rov ;  20 :  Iv.  10.  ke. 

These  compounds  are  characteristic  of  the  emphatic  energy  of  St.  Paul's  stylet. 

npooptVat,  L  5:  vpo^#«TDf  i  9;'vp(N|To/|uterrt  ii  10;  wp6$€int,  iii  11. 

Svi^(>Miroi«Mrff,  li  5 ;  w>n(ycip«,  owtKiBunv,  6 ;  ovfiroXtrai,  ti.  19  (a  late  and  bad  wesd, 
Phnm.,  p.  172);  vwoueoioiJMiaSt,  22;  ^vyicAiip^vofM,  #Tj«««0ft«,  ovfi|Ur«x«»  iii  6;  »v»lt#|w» 
iv*  3;  wvii^ifimfafupov,  yvrf»iP^synlym'Oi't  16* 
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willy  and  to  one  end,  the  gathering  np  of  all  things  in  Ohrisi^  Bat  howerer 
desirable  the  minute  investigation  is,  after  the  road  has  been  travelled 
frequently,  the  reader  must  allow  the  Apostle  to  carry  him  along  at  his 
own  speed  on  his  own  wings,  if  he  would  know  anjrthing  of  the  height  from 
which  he  is  descending  and  to  which  he  is  returning.'*  ^ 

After  hb  usual  salutation  to  the  saints  that  are  in (perhaps  leaving  a 

blank  to  be  filled  up  by  Tychicus  at  the  places  to  whioh  he  carried  a  copy  of 
the  letter),  he  breaks  into  the  rapturous  sentence  whioh  is  "not  only  the 
exordium  of  the  letter,  but  also  the  enunciation  of  its  design." 

"  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  blessed  ns  with 
all  spiritual  blessings  in  the  heavenlies  in  Christ,  even  as  He  chose  us  out  in  Him 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  that  we  should  be  holy  and  blameleis  before 
Him,  in  love ;  fore-ordaining  lis  to  adoption  by  Jesus  Christ  into  Himself,  according 
to  the  good  pleasure  of  His  will,/w  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  His  grace  wherewith 
He  graced  us  in  the  beloved."* 

This  leads  him  to  a  passage  in  which  the  work  of  the  Son  in  this  great 
fore-ordained  plan  is  mainly  predominant. 

"  In  whom  we  have  our  redemption  through  His  blood,  the  remission  of  trans* 
gressions.  according  to  the  wealth  of  His  grace,  wherewith  He  abounded  towards 
us,  in  all  wisdom  and  discernment,  making  known  to  us  the  mystery  of  His  will, 
according  to  His  good  pleasure  which  He  purposed  in  Himself,  with  a  view  to  the 
dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  the  seasons^-to  sum  up  all  things  in  Christ,  both  the 
things  in  the  heavens  and  the  things  on  the  earth— in  Him,  In  whom  we  also  were 
made  an  inheritance,  being  fore-ordained  according  to  the  purpose  of  Him  who 
workcth  all  things  according  to  the  counsel  of  His  will,  that  we  should  bo  to  the 
praise  of  His  glory  who  have  before  hoped  in  Christ."* 

This  repetition  of  the  phrase  "  to  the  praise  of  His  glory,"  introduces  the 
work  of  the  Third  Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity. 

"  In  whom  (Christ)  ye  also  "  (as  well  as  the  Jewish  Christians  who  previously 
had  hoped  in  ChristJ  **  on  hearing  the  word  of  truth,  the  Gospel  of  your  salvation, 
in  whom  (I  say),  believing,  ye  too  were  sealed  with  the  Holy  Spirit  of  promise,  who 
is  the  earnest  of  our  inheritance,  with  a  view  to  the  redemption  of  the  purchased 
possession  unto  the  praise  of  His  glory,**  ^ 

Since,  therefore,  it  is  the  fixed  ordinance,  from  all  eternity,  of  the  Blessed 
God,  that  man  should  be  adopted  through  the  redemption  of  Christ  to  the 
praise  of  the  glory  of  the  Eternal  Trinity,  and  should  receive  the  seal  of  the 

1  The  E^tle  may  be  thus  briefly  summarised  :— Salutation  (i  1,  2).  Thanksgiving 
for  the  election  of  the  Church,  and  the  unity  wrought  by  Christ's  redemption  and  calling 
of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  (i.  3 — ^14).  Prayer  for  their  growth  into  the  full  knowledge  of 
Christ  (15— 23).  Unity  of  mankind  in  the  heavenlies  in  Christ  (ii.  1—22).  Fuller  ex- 
planation of  the  mystery,  with  prayer  for  the  full  comprehension  of  it,  and  doxolo^ 
(iii  1—21).  Exhortation  to  live  worthily  of  the  ideal  unity  of  the  Catholic  Church  m 
love  (iv.  1—16).  Exhortation  to  the  practical  duties  of  the  new  life,  in  the  conquest 
over  sin  (iv.  17— v.  21),  and  in  social  relations  (v.  22— vi.  9).  The  armour  of  God 
(vi  10—17).    Final  requests  and  farewell  (vi.  10—24). 

«  Unitu  qf  the  New  Testament,  p.  525.  See  Excursus  XXV.,  "Phraseology  and  Doc- 
trines of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians." 

3  i.  3—6.  Kotice  the  marvellous  compression  and  exhaustive  fulness  of  this  £rci.i 
outline  of  theology. 

*  I.  r-ia.  •  i.  13. 14. 
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Spirit  as  the  pledge  of  full  and  final  entrance  into  Ms  heritage,  St.  Panl  tdls 
them  that,  hearing  of  their  faith  and  love,  he  ceaselessly  prayed  thai  Qod — 
the  Qod  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Esther  of  the  Glory—would  grant  them 
a  full  knowledge^  of  Himself,  giring  them  " illuminated  eyes  in  their  hearts" 
to  know  what  their  calling  means,  and  the  wealth  and  glory  of  this  heritage, 
and  the  surpassing  greatness  of  the  power  which  He  had  put  forth  in  raising 
Christ  from  the  dead,  and  seating  Him  at  His  right  hand  in  the  heavenlies,  as 
the  Supreme  Ruler  now  and  for  ever  of  every  s^nritnal  and  earthly  power,  and 
as  the  Head  over  all  things  to  the  Church, — ^which  is  His  body,  "  the  Pleroma" 
(i.e.,  the  filled  continent,  the  brimmed  receptacle)  "  of  Him  who  filleth  all 
things  with  all  things."' 

But  for  whom  were  these  great  privileges  predestined,  and  how  were  they 
bestowed  ?  The  full  answer  is  contained  in  the  second  chapter.  They  were 
intended  for  all,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  were  bestowed  by  free  grace. 
In  this  section  the  leading  conception  is  the  unity  of  mankind,  in  the  heaven- 
lies,  in  Christ.  The  Grentiles  had  been  dead  in  transgressions  and  sins, 
absorbed  in  the  temporal  and  the  extemal,^  showing  by  their  disobedience  the 
influence  of  the  Prince  of  the  power  of  the  air;  and  the  Jews,  too,  had  been 
occupied  vrith  the  desires  of  the  flesh,  doing  the  determinations  of  the  flesh 
and  the  thoughts,  and  were  by  nature  children  of  wrath ^  even  as  the  rest; 
but  God  in  His  rich  love  and  mercy  quickened  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  to- 
gether, while  still  dead  in  their  transgressions,  and  raised  them  together,  and 
seated  them  together  in  the  heavenlies  in  Christ  Jesus — ^a  name  that  occurs  in 
verse  after  verse,  being  at  the  very  heart  of  the  Apostle's  thoughts.  The  in- 
strumental cause  of  this  great  salvation  is  solely  free  grace,  applied  by  faith, 
that  this  grace  might  be  manifested  to  the  coming  ages  in  all  its  surpassing 
wealth  of  kindness;  and  that  we,  thus  created  anew  in  Christ,  and  so  pre- 
vented from  any  boast*  that  we  achieved  by  good  works  our  own  salvation* 
might  still  walk  in  good  works,  to  which  God  predestined  us.®    The  Grentilesy 


ice  attached  to  true 


'  L  15—23.  See  iv.  10.  Cf .  Xen.  ffett,  vi.  2,  14,  Ta«  iwj  inkripovro.  On  the  different 
application  of  the  word  Pleroma  here  and  in  Col.  i.  19,  v.  supra.  The  view  that  it  bsre 
means  "  complement"  like  parapUroma  seems  to  me  muchless  probable.  On  the  expres- 
iion  the  "  Gtod  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  cf.  ver.  3 ;  John  xx.  17.  In  the  unique  phrase, 
**  the  Father  of  the  Glory,"  h  miTrip  riic  Mft^f,  Canon  Barry  sees  an  allusion  to  the  Jewish 
identification  of  **the  Word"  with  *'^e  Shechinoti.  Compare  the  use  of  Ao^a  in 
James  ii.  1 ;  Titus  iL  13 ;  Heb.  i.  3. 

'  ii.  2,  Kara  rhv  aliva  rov  K6c^fiov  rtnirov, 

<  Mr.  Maurice's  rendering,  "children  of  impude,'*^  is  untenable. 

'  iL  9.    The  last  appearance  of  the  word  '*  boast "  in  St.  Paul. 

^  iL  10.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  the  epoch  of  controversy  on  the  great  topic  of 
these  verses  is  here  assumed  to  be  closed ;  iw*  cfyyotf  ayoAHs,  olv  irooiiToifia<rtv  6  Bthi  era  cV 
avToU  irtptvaTfi<noii€v.  Certainly  ol?  may  be  by  attraction  for  a ;  out  it  is  surely  a  venr 
awkward  expression  to  say  that  "  God  created  good  works  that  we  should  walk  in  them,*' 
and  although  iniai  is  not  expressed,  it  is  involved  in  ircpiirttnJ<r«|*fK  Alford,  who  adopts 
the  E.V.y  compares  it  with  John  v,  36,  which  is,  however,  no  parallel.  Nowhere  is  &• 
harmonising  of  good  works  with  free  grace  more  admirably  illustrated  than  here.    Good 
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then,  \roro  to  remember  that  their  former  nncircamcision,  so  far  as  it  was  of 
any  importance,  was  that  spiritual  nncircamcision  which  consisted  in  ntter 
alienation  from  Christ,  His  kingdom,  and  Hb  promises.  Bat  now  in  Christ, 
by  the  blood  of  Christ,  the  once  afar  hare  been  made  near.  For  He  is  oar 
Peace ;  He  has  broken  down  the  separating  partition — ^the  enmity  between 
the  two  members  of  His  great  hnman  family — ^by  doing  away  with  the  law  of 
ordinances  and  decrees,^  that  He  might  create  the  two — Jew  and  Gentile— 
into  one  fresh  hnman  being,  making  peace ;  and  might  reconcile  them  both  in 
one  body  to  God  by  the  cross,  slaying  thereby  the  enmity  between  them  both, 
and  between  them  and  God.  The  result,  then,  of  His  advent  is  peace  to  the 
far-off  and  to  the  nigh ;  for  throngh  Him  we  both  have  access  by  one  Spirit 
to  the  Father.  The  Gentiles  are  no  longer  aliens,  but  fellow-citizens  with  the 
saints,  built  on  the  comer-stone  of  Christ  which  the  Apostles  and  prophets 
laid — ^like  stones  compaginated^  into  the  ever-growing  walls  of  the  one 
spiritual  House  of  Gk>d.' 

Then  follows  a  chapter  of  parentheses,  or  rather  of  thoughts  leading  to 
thoughts,  and  linked  together,  as  throughout  the  Epistle,  by  relatival  con- 
nexions.* Eesuming  the  prayer  (i.  17)  of  which  the  thread  had  been  broken 
by  the  full  enunciation  of  the  great  truths  in  which  he  desired  them  to  bo 
enlightened :  **  For  this  cause,"  he  says— namely,  because  of  the  whole  blessed 
mystery  which  he  has  been  expounding,  and  which  results  in  their  corporate 
union  in  Christ — **  I,  Paul,  the  prisoner  of  the  Lord,  on  behalf  of  you  Gentiles  " 
— and  there  once  more  the  prayer  is  broken  by  a  parenthesis  which  lasts 
through  thirteen  verses.  For,  remembering  that  the  letter  is  to  be  addressed 
not  only  to  the  Ephesians,  of  whom  the  majority  were  so  well  known  to  him, 
but  also  to  other  Asiatic  Churches,  some  of  which  he  had  not  even  visited,  and 
which  barely  knew  more  of  him  than  his  name,^  he  pauses  to  dwell  on  the 
exalted  character  of  the  mission  entrusted  to  him,  and  to  express  at  the  same 
time  his  own  sense  of  utter  personal  unworthiness.  Having  called  himself 
**  the  prisoner  of  the  Lord  on  behalf  of  you  Gkntiles,"  he  breaks  off  to  say— 

«  Assuming  that  you  have  heard  of  the  dispensation  of  the  grace  of  God  given 
mo  towards  you — that  by  revelation  was  made  known  to  me  the  mystery  [of  the 

works  are  here  included  in  the  predestined  purpose  of  grace,  so  that  they  are  not  a  con- 
dition of  salvation,  but  an  aim  set  before  us,  and  rendered  practicable  by  Qod's  uncon- 
ditional favour.    (See  Pfleiderer,  ii.  189.) 

1  Of.  Col.  i.  20—22.  The  application  of  the  word  is  somewhat  different ;  but  it  is 
cxactlv  the  kind  of  difference  which  might  be  made  by  an  author  dealing  independently 
with  his  own  expressions,  and  one  on  which  a  forger  would  not  have  ventured.  The 
breaking  down  of  the  Chel,  "the  middle  wall  of  partition,"  was  that  part  of  Christ^s 
work  which  it  fell  mainly  to  St.  Paul  to  continue.  The  charge  that  ho  had  taken 
Trophimus  into  the  Court  of  Israel,  literally  false,  was  ideally  most  true.  And  Paul  the 
Apostle  was  the  most  effectual  uprooter  of  the  **  hedge,''  which  Saul  the  Pharisee 
thought  it  his  chief  work  to  make  around  the  Law. 

3  This  word,  need  by  St.  Jerome,  may  express  the  unusual  owo^ir&oAayovM^*^* 

»  u.  1—22.  <  See  EUicott,  ad  iii.  5. 

*  Although  undoubtedly  the  cZyt  ritm^an,  like  the  similar  ex^iression  in  iv.  21, 
Gal.  iii.  4,  &c.,  implies  that  the  fact  is  anumed,  yet  it  is  certainly  not  an  ex|vression 
which  would  well  accord  with  a  letter  addressed  only  to  a  church  in  which  the  writer  had 
long  labourud.. 
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Calling  of  the  Gentiles],  as  I  previously  wrote  to  you  in  brief,^  in  accordance  with 
which  you  can,  as  you  read  it,  perceive  my  understanding  in  the  mystery  of  Christ 
— a  mystery  which  in  other  generations  was  not  made  known  to  the  sons  of  men  as 
it  is  now  revealed  to  His  holy  Apostles'  and  prophets  by  the  Spirit — (namely)  that 
the  Gentiles  are'  co-heirs,  and  concorporate,  and  compartidpant^  of  the  promise  in 
Christ  Jesus  by  the  Gospel,  of  which  I  became  a  minister,  according  to  the  gift  of 
the  grace  of  God  given  to  me  according  to  the  working  of  His  power.  To  me,  the 
Icss-than-least^  of  all  paints,  was  given  this  grace,  to  preach  among  the  Gentiles  the 
tmtrackable*  wealth  of  Christ ;  and  to  enlighten  all  on  the  nature  of  the  dispensa- 
tion of  the  mystery  that  has  been  hidden  from  the  ages  in  God,  who  created  all 
things ;  that  now  to  the  principalities  and  the  powers  in  the  heavenlies  may  be  made 
known  by  the  Church  the  richly- variegated  wisdom  of  God,'  according  to  the  pre- 
arrangement  of  the  ages  which  He  made  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  in  whom  we  have 
our  confidence  and  our  access  by  faith  in  Him :  wherefore  I  entreat  you  not  to  lose 
heart  in  my  afflictions  on  your  behalf,  seeing  that  this  is  your  glory.  For  this 
cause,  then'*  (and  here  he  resumes  the  thread  of  the  prayer  broken  in  the  first  verse) 
"  I  bend  my  knees  to  the  Father ,8  from  whom  every  fatherhood*  in  heaven  and  on 
earth  derives  its  name,  that  He  would  give  you,  according  to  the  wealth  of  Hif 
gloij,  to  be  strengthened  by  power  through  His  Spirit  into  spiritual  manhood, i<^  that 
Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith — ye  having  been  rooted  and  founded  in 
love,  that  ye  may  have  strength  to  grasp  mentally  with  all  saints  what  is  the  length 
and  breadth  and  depth  and  height,  and  to  know  (spiritually)  the  knowledge-suiw 
passing  love  of  Christ,  that  ye  may  be  filled  up  to  all  the  plenitude  of  CJod."  " 

^*  Now  to  Him  that  is  able  above  all  things  to  do  superabundantly  above  ^  all  that 
we  ask  or  think,  according  to  the  power  [of  the  Holy  Spirit]  which  worketh  in  us, 

^  i.  9  eeq. ;  ii.  13  seq* 

^  Serious  objections  have  been  made  to  this  phrase,  as  proving  that  it  could  not  have 
been  written  by  the  pen  that  wrote  Gal.  ii.  The  objection  is  groundless.  Assuming  the 
oYtoi«  to  bo  correct  (though  not  found  in  every  MS. ;  of.  Col.  i.  26)~L  It  is  perfectly 
(/cTuric,  not  indiridual ;  cf.  ver.  8  and  ii.  20 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  1, 15.  ii.  Apostles  and  prophets 
nre  bracketed,  and  the  epithet  *'  holy  *'  means  "  sanctified,"  a  title  which  they  share  with 
all ' '  saints. "    iii.  "  Apostles  "  does  not  here  necessarily  bear  its  narrower  sense. 

3  Not  *' should  be,'^as  m  A.V. 

<  iii.  6,  avyKkrip6vona,  <rv<r<Tutiia,  <rv;ifi/Toxa.  The  two  parts — Jews  and  Gentiles — are  to 
become  one  body,  the  body  of  Christ,  the  Christian  Church  (ii.  16).  The  strange  Qoglish 
words  may  perhaps  correspond  to  the  strange  Greek  words  which  St.  Paul  invented  to 
express  this  newly-revealed  mystery  in  the  strongest  possible  form,  as  though  no  words 
could  be  too  strong  to  express  his  aominant  conception  of  the  reunion  in  Christ  of  those 
who  apart  from  Him  are  separate  and  divided. 

*  ui.  8,  eAaxi<rTOT/py.  Would  a  foiger  have  made  St.  Paul  write  thus  ?  The  expression 
has  been  compared  to  1  Cor.  xv.  9,  but  egresses  a  far  deeper  humility,  because  it  is  used 
when  the  writer  is  alluding  to  a  far  loftier  exaltation.  Those  who  criticise  the  phrase  as 
exaggerated  must  be  destitute  of  the  deepest  spiritual  experiences.  The  confessions  of 
the  holiest  are  ever  the  most  bitter  and  humble,  because  their  very  holiness  enables  them 
to  take  the  due  measure  of  the  heinousness  of  sin.  The  self-condemnation  of  a  Cowper 
or  a  F^elon  is  far  stronger  than  that  of  a  Byron  or  a  Voltaire.  "  The  greatest  sinner, 
the  greatest  saint,  are  equi-distant  from  the  goal  where  the  mind  rests  in  satisfaction 
with  itself.  With  the  growth  in  goodness  grows  the  sense  of  sin.  One  law  fulfilled 
shows  a  thousand  neglected  "  (Mozley,  Essays,  i.  327). 

*  iii.  8,  &y9$ixvtMrrw»  Job  V.  9,  IJjry  |^  Cf.  Rom.  xi.  33,  ife^epcvnjT*  rk  icptftara  avTov  mI 
ivt(txy(oairn  at  odoi, 

7  froAviroiiciXof.     Cf.  ar^vov  ir.  a^tutv.     Eubulus,  Atfu  XV.  7,  p.  679. 
^  The  addition  '*  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  however  ancient,  is  probably  spurious,  as 
it  is  not  found  in  M,  A.  B,  C,  the  Coptic,  the  jEthiopic  versions,  &c. 

»  Not  "the  whole  family,"  as  in  A. V.  »"  iii.  16,  cU tIw  i<n»  Mpmww, 

^1  iii.  1—19.  In  other  words,  "  that  ye  may  be  filled  with  all  the  plenitude  of  good- 
ness wherewith  God  is  filled  ; "  "  omnes  divinae  naturae  divitiae  "  (Fntzsche). 

^  Of  twenty-eight  compounds  in  itirip  in  the  New  Testament,  no  less  than  twenty  ars 
found  in  St.  Paul  alone. 
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to  Him  be  glory  in  the  Church,  in  Christ  Jesus,  to  all  the  generations  of  the  age  of 
the  ages.    Amen."  * 

With  this  prayer  he  closes  the  doctrinal  part  of  the  Epistle;  the  remaining 
half  of  it  is  strictly  practical.  St.  Fan!  would  have  felt  it  no  descent  of 
thought  to  pass  from  the  loftiest  spiritual  mysteries  to  the  humblest  moral 
duties.  He  knew  that  holiness  was  the  essence  of  Grod's  Being,  and  he  saw 
in  the  holiness  of  Christians  the  beautiful  result  of  that  predestined  purpose, 
j  which,  after  being  wrought  out  to  gradual  completion  in  the  dispensation  of 
^  past  ceons,  was  now  fuUy  manifested  and  revealed  in  Christ.  He  knew  that 
the  loftiest  principles  were  the  necessary  basis  of  the  simplest  acts  of  futhful- 
ness,  and  that  all  which  is  most  pure,  lorely,  and  of  good  report,  in  the 
Christian  life,  is  the  sole  result  of  all  that  is  most  sublime  in  the  Christian's 
futh.  The  lustre  of  the  planets  may  be  faint  and  poor,  but  yet  it  is  reflected 
from  the  common  sun ;  and  so  the  goodness  of  a  redeemed  man,  however  pale 
in  lustre,  is  still  sacred,  because  it  is  a  reflexion  from  the  Sun  of  righteousness. 
The  reflected  light  of  morality  is  nothing  apart  from  the  splendour  of  that 
religion  from  which  it  is  derived.  There  is  little  which  is  admirable  in  the 
honesty  which  simply  results  from  its  being  the  best  policy ;  or  in  the  purity 
which  is  maintained  solely  by  fear  of  punishment ;  or  even  in  the  virtue  which 
is  coldly  adopted  out  of  a  calculation  that  it  tends  to  the  greatest  happiness  of 
the  greatest  number.  It  was  not  in  this  way  that  St.  Paul  regarded  morality. 
Many  of  the  precepts  which  he  delivers  in  the  practical  sections  of  his 
Epistles  might  also  have  been  delivered,  and  nobly  delivered,  by  an  Epictetus 
or  a  Marcus  Aurelius;  but  that  which  places  an  immeasurable  distance 
between  the  teachings  of  St.  Paul  and  theirs,  is  the  fact  that  in  St.  Paul's 
view  holiness  is  not  the  imperfect  result  of  rare  self-disdpline,  but  the  natural 
outcome  of  a  divine  life,  imparted  by  One  who  is  the  common  Head  of  all  the 
family  of  man,  and  in  participation  with  whose  plenitude  the  humblest  act  of 
self-sacrifice  becomes  invested  with  a  sacred  vidue  and  a  sacred  significance. 
And  there  are  these  further  distinctions  (among  many  others)  between  the 
lofty  teachings  of  Stoicism  and  the  divine  exhortations  of  Christianity. 
Stoicism  made  its  appeal  only  to  the  noble-hearted  few,  despising  and  despair- 
ing of  the  vulgar  herd  of  mankind  in  all  ranks,  as  incapable  of  philosophic 
trtdning  or  moral  elevation.  Christianity,  in  the  name  of  a  Qcd  who  was  no 
respecter  of  persons,  i^pealed  to  the  very  weakest  and  the  very  worst  as  being 
all  redeemed  in  Christ.  Again,  Stoicism  was  dimmed  and  darkened  to  th« 
very  heart's  core  of  its  worthiest  votaries  by  deep  perplexity  and  incurable 
sadness ;  Christianity  breathes  into  every  utterance  the  joyous  spirit  of  victory 
and  hope.  Even  the  best  of  the  Stoics'  looked  on  the  life  of  men  around  them 
with  a  detestation  largely  mingled  with  contempt,  and  this  contempt  weakened 
the  sense  of  redprocity,  and  fed  the  fumes  of  pride.  But  St.  Paul  addressee 
a  revelation  unspeakably  more  majestic,  more  profound,  more  spiritual,  than 
any  which  Stoicism  could  offer,  to  men  whom  he  well  knows  to  have  lived  in 
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the  trammels  of  the  vilest  sins  of  heathendom,  and  barely  eren  yet  to  have 
escaped  out  of  the  snare  of  the  fowler.  He  confidently  addresses  exhortations 
of  stainless  purity  and  sensitive  integrity  to  men  who  had  been  thieves  and 
adulterers,  and  worse ;  and  so  far  from  any  seH-exaltation  ai  his  own  moral 
Superiority,  he  regards  his  own  life  as  hid  indeed  with  Ghrbt  in  God,  but  aa 
80  little  fit  to  inspire  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  he  is  lost  in  the  conTictioii 
of  his  own  nnworthiness  as  contrasted  with  the  wealth  of  God's  compassion, 
and  the  unspeakable  grandeur  of  the  long-hidden  mystery  which  now  in  due 
time  he  is  commissioned  to  set  forth.  The  mingled  prayw  and  paean  of 
this  magnificent  Epistle  is  inspired  throughout  "  by  a  sense  of  opposites— of 
the  union  of  weakness  and  strength,  of  tribulation  and  glory,  of  all  thai 
had  been  and  all  that  was  to  be,  of  the  absolute  love  of  God,  of  the  discovery 
of  that  lore  to  man  in  the  Mediator,  of  the  working  of  that  love  in  man 
through  the  Spirit,  of  the  fellowship  of  the  poorest  creature  of  flesh  and  blood 
on  earth  with  the  spirits  in  heaven,  of  a  canopy  of  love  above  and  an  abyss  of 
love  beneath,  which  encompasses  the  whole  creation."  The  Apostle  would 
have  delighted  in  the  spirit  of  those  words  which  a  modem  poet  has  Xeaznt 
from  the  truths  which  it  was  his  high  mission  to  reveal : — 

**  I  say  to  thee,  do  thDuxepeat 
To  the  first  man  t^ou  mayest  meet 
In  lane,  highway,  or  open  street. 
That  he,  and  we,  and  aU  men  move 
Under  a  canopy  of  love 
As  broad  as  the  blue  sky  above."  ^ 

"  I  then,"  oontinues  the  Apostle — and  how  much  does  that  word  "  then  ** 
involve,  referring  as  it  does  to  all  the  mi^ty  truths  which  he  has  been  seating 
forth ! — **  I  then,  the  prisoner  in  the  Lord,  exhort  yon  to  walk  wortinly  of  ihd 
calling  in  which  ye  were  called.''  This  is  the  keynote  to  aU  th«t  follows.  So 
little  was  earthly  success  or  happiness  worth  even  considering  in  comparison 
with  the  exceeding  and  eternal  wmght  of  glory  which  aiBktion  was  working 
out  for  them,  that  while  he  has  urged  them  not  to  lose  heart  in  his  tdbnla- 
tions,  he  makes  those  very  tribulations  a  ground  oi  appeal,  and  feels  thai  be 
can  speak  to  them  with  aU  the  stronger  influence  as  "a  prisoner  in  the  Lord," 
and  **  an  ambassador  in  a  chain."  And  the  worthy  efevstien  to  the  graadenr 
of  th^  calling  was  to  be  shown  by  virtoes  whieh,  in  iinsr  heatimt  condition, 
they  would  almost  have  ranked  with  abject  vices — ^towliness,  meskirass,  en« 
durance,  the  Abearance  of  mntual  esteem.  1^  furiom  quarrels,  the  mad 
jealousies,  the  dierished  rtnoours,  tlie  frantic  spidi  of  reiwnge  whidi  charae* 
terised  ihea  heathen  condition,  are  to  be  fused  by  the  heat  of  hnre  into  oaa 
great  spiritual  unity  and  peace.  Oneness,  the  result  of  love,  is  the  ruMng 
thought  of  this  aeotion  (iv.  3 — 18).  "  One  body,  and  one  spirit,  even  as  also 
fe  were  called  in  one  hope  of  yonr  calling,  one  Lord,  one  Fastii,  one  Baptism, 
one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all,  and  through  ail,  and  in  aU."* 
Tet  this  uniiy  is  wA  a  dead  level  of  nniiormity.    Each  haa  his 

^  Archbishop  Trench.  >  Oaiit  ^fuy,  N,  A,  B,  C,  &o. 
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measure  of  grace  given  bj  Him  who,  ascending  in  triumph,  with  Sin  and 
Death  bonnd  to  His  chariot- wheels,  "gave  gifts  for  men/'^  haying  first 
descended  that  by  ascending  ''far  above  all  heavens  "  He  might  fill  all  things. 
Apostles  therefore,  and  Prophets,  and  Evangelists,  and  Pastors,  and  Teachers 
were  all  appointed  by  virtue  of  the  gifts  which  He  gave,  with  a  view  to  per- 
fect the  saints,  and  so  to  build  up  the  Ghuroh  which  is  the  body  of  Christ, 
until  we  all  finally  attain^  to  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  the  full  knowledge  of 
the  Son  of  Gk>d,  to  perfect  manhood,  to  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the 
Plenitude  of  Christ."  But  to  contribute  to  this  perfect  growth  we  must  lay 
aside  moral  and  spiritual  childishness ;  we  must  keep  the  hand  firmly  on  the 
helm  that  we  may  not  be  tossed  like  dismantled  hulks  by  every  wave  and 
storm  of  doctrine,  in  that  frandful  sleight  and  craft  which  many  devote  to 
further  the  deliberate  system  of  error.  To  be  true  and  to  be  loving  is  the 
secret  of  Christian  growth.'  Sincerity  and  charity  ai«  as  the  life-blood  in  the 
veins  of  that  Church,  of  which  Christ  is  the  Head  and  Heart,  *'  from  whom 
the  whole  body  being  fitly  framed  and  compacted  by  means  of  every  joint  of 
the  vital  supply,  according  to  the  proportional  energy  of  each  individual  part, 
tends  to  the  increase  of  the  body,  so  as  to  build  itself  up  in  love."^ 

After  this  expansion  of  the  duty  of  Unity,  he  returns  to  his  exhortation; 
and,  as  before  he  had  urged  them  to  walk  worthily  of  their  vocation,  he  now  urges 
them  not  to  walk,  as  did  the  rest  of  the  Gentiles,  in  the  vanity  of  their  mind, 
having  been  darkened  in  their  understanding,  and  utterly  alienated  from  the 
Mf  e  of  Grod  because  of  their  ignorance  and  the  callosity  of  their  hearts,^  seeing 
that  they,  having  lost  all  sense  of  shame  or  sorrow  for  sin,^  abandoned  themselves 
to  wantonness  for  the  working  of  all  uncleanness,  in  inordinate  desire  :^— 

*'  But  NOT  60  did  ye  learn  Christ — assuming  that  ye  heard  Him,  and  were  taaght 
in  Him  as  the  troth  is  in  Jesos,^  that  ye  put  off,  as  concerns  your  former  conversa- 
tion, the  old  man  which  is  ever  being  corrupted  according  to  the  lusts  of  deceit,  and 
undergo  renewal  by  the  spirit  of  your  mina,  and  put  on  the  new  man  which  after 
God  was  created  in  righteousness  and  holiness  of  truth."  ' 

Then  follow  the  many  practical  applications  which  result  from  this  clothing 
of  the  soul  with  the  new-created  humanity.    Put  away  lying,  because  we  are 

1  On  this  HJnyilar  reference  to  Pb.  IzviiL,  and  the  change  of  the  lAa^«t  Muara  «r 
^u^pwiRKf ,  see  Davies,  p.  44.  It  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  there  is  the  slightest  allusion 
to  the  descent  into  hell.  The  point  is  the  identity  of  Him  who  came  to  earth  (t.«.,  the 
historic  Jesus)  and  Him  indio  tscended,  i.e.,  of  the  Eternal  and  the  Incarnate  Christ. 

3  The  omision  of  or  marks  the  certain  result. 

'  iv.  15,  iikiMwrwi  61 W  Mmfi—mA  merely  "  apmMng  tiie  truth,"  but  "  being  true."* 

*  iv.  1—16. 

*  ir«pov,  '*  tuAHitone,**  is  used,  secondarily,  for  a  haid  tunour,  or  caUm  at  the  end  of 
injured  bones. 

*  ain)AyqK^m.  "Qui  postquam  peccaverint,  non  doleni."  "A  sin  committed  a 
second  time  does  not  seem  a  sin  **  {Moed  JToton,  f .  27,  2). 

'  irAcorv^Mu 

^  The  form  of  expression  might  seem  to  point  to  a  warning  against  any  incipient 
docetio  tendency  (cf.  1  John  iv.  2,  3)  to  draw  a  distinotien  betf^en  Christ  and  Jesus, 
between  the  Et^nal  Christ  and  the  human  Jesus. 

»  iv.  17—24. 
P  P  2 
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membors  of  ono  aDother.^  Let  not  just  anger  degisn^mta  inio  chronie  ex- 
asperation, neither  give  room  to  the  deriL  Let  honest  work,  earning  snfficient 
even  for  eharitj,  repbce  thicvishnesa.  For  eomption  of  ^eedi^  let  there  ho 
each  as  is  '^  good  for  edification  of  the  need'  that  it  niajr  give  grace  to  the 
hearers/'  since  nnwholesome  imparity  la  a  chronie  grief  to  that  Holy  Spirit 
who  has  sealed  yon  as  His  own  to  the  day  of  redeo^tioii.  Then,  returning  to 
hb  main  subject  of  nnity,  he  says : — 

"  Let  all  bitterness,  and  wrath,  and  anjsrer,  and  damonr,  and  railing  be  put  away 
from  yoa  with  all  malice,  and  become  kind  to  one  another,  cooipaasiooate,  freely 
forLi%4ng  one  another,  as  God  also  in  Christ^  freely  forgave  you.  Become,  then, 
imitators  of  God  as  children  beloved,  and  walk  in  love,  even  as  Christ  loved  us  and 
gave  liimsclf  for  us  an  offering  and  sacrifice  to  God  for  a  savour  of  sweet  smelL*'' 

Then,  proceeding  to  other  practical  duties,  he  forbids  every  form  of  im* 
purity  or  obscenity,  in  word  or  deed,  with  the  worldly  polish^  which  was  often 
nearly  akin  to  it,  since  they  are  unsuitable  to  the  Christian  character,  and  they 
who  are  addicted  to  such  things  have  no  inheritanee  in  the  kii^om  of  (3od, 
and  whatever  men  may  say,  such  things  are  the  abiding  sooree  of  Gk>d'6  wrath.^ 
Let  thanksgiving  take  the  place  of  indecency  of  speech.  For  though  they 
were  darkness,  they  are  now  light  in  the  Lord.  Walk  as  children  of  light. 
For  the  fruit  of  light ^  is  in  all  goodness,  and  righteousness,  and  feruth.  Light 
is  the  prevalent  conception  here,  as  lore  was  in  the  last  chapter.*  Let  them 
not  participate  in  the  unfruitful  infamies  of  secret  darkness,  "but  rather 
even  convict  them,  for  all  things  on  being  convicted  are  illumined  by  the  lights 
for  all  that  is  being  illumined  is  light"  ^  And  this  ia  the  spirit  of  what  ia 
perhaps  a  Christian  hymn  :— 

I  Tlie  necessity  of  the  following  moral  exhortations  will  excite  no  astonishment  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  studied  the  Epistle  to  the  Ck>rinthiaiis^  or  who  have  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  haman  heart  to  be  aware  that  the  evil  habits  of  a  heathen  Ufetime 
were  not  likely  to  be  cured  in  all  converts  by  a  moment  of  awakenment,  or  by  an 
acceptance  of  Christian  truths,  which  in  many  cases  may  have  been  mainly  inteUectnaL 

-  iv.  20,  aavpoKf  "rotten"  (Matt.  vii.  17),  the  opposite  of  wyt^tt,  "sound,"  in  2  Tiau 
i.  13,  SiC.f  and  "seasoned  with  salt,"  Col.  iv.  6. 

3  Not  "  for  the  use  of  edificaticm,"  as  in  KV.,  but  for  luoh  edification  as  the  oecasioii 
requires. 

*  iv.  32,  tV  XpicTTy,  not  as  in  E.  v.,  "  for  Christ's  sake.** 

»  iv.  2:>— V.  2. 

0  Yer.  4,  <vTp«ircX^  Aristotle  defines  it  as  "cultivated  impertinenoe  ** (iZA^  iL  121 
and  places  the  polished  worldling  {tvToiwtkot,  facetus)  midway  between  the  boor  (••vp«tMci 
and  the  low  flatterer  {p^imK&xiK)  (Eth,  N.  ii.  7).  The  mild  word,  ri,  owe  a^^corro,  u  due, 
not  to  the  comparatively  harmless  "  polish  "  which  has  been  last  mentioned,  but  to  litota 
—the  use  of  a  soft  expression  (like  Virgil*s  [OeorO'  iii  5]  "  illaudaii  Bnsiridis  aras  "),  to  be 
corrected  hr  the  indignant  mental  substitution  of  a  more  forcible  word.  (See  supra,  p.  6^) 

'  Ver.  o,  Spxrrai,  is  ever  Coming. 

B  This  is  the  true  reading  (^«t^).  not  "fruit  of  the  Spirit,"  as  in  the  E.Y.  The 
reading  was  doubtless  altered  to  soften  the  harshness  of  the  metaphor ;  bat  St.  Paul  is 
as  indiifcrcnt  as  Shakespeare  himself  to  a  mere  verbal  confusion  oi  metaphors  when  the 
sense  is  clear.    To  see  allusions  here  to  Ormnzd  and  Ahriman  is  surely  aMurd. 

V  Palcy  {Hot.  Paid,)  says  that  St.  Paul  here  "  goes  off"  at  the  word  light:  but  this 
is  not  nearly  so  good  an  instance  of  this  Hterwy  peculiarity  as  iv.  8,  "asoended." 

>»  Deeds  of  darkness  must  cease  to  be  deeds  of  darkness  when  the  light  shines  on 
them.  The  light  kilU  them.  Everything  on  which  light  is  poured  if  li^t,  because  ii 
reflects  light.    ^«r«povfMMr  cannot  mean"  that  maketh  manifest,"  as  in  the  JS.V. 
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'^Eyeipc  6  KoBtvdctr 
\  *Ayd<rra  ix  rur  tKKptau 

'Ext^^o-ci  (Toi  6  Xpi<rr6f, 

("  Awake  thee,  thou  that  sleepest. 
And  from  the  dead  arise  thou, 
And  Christ  shall  shine  upon  thee.*')  * 

"  Take  heed,  then,  how  ye  walk  carefully,  not  as  unwise  hut  as  wise,  buving  up 
ttie  opportunity  because  the  days  are  evil.  Do  not  prove  yourselves  senseless,  but 
miderstanding  what  is  the  will  ol  the  Lord."' 

Thus,  mingling  special  exhortation  with  universal  principles,  he  proceeds  to 
warn  them  against  drunkenness,  and  recalling  perhaps  the  thrill  of  emotion 
with  which  he  and  they  haye  joined  in  such  stirring  words  as  those  ho 
has  just  quoted,  he  bids  them  seek  rather  the  spiritual  exaltations  of  that  holy 
enthusiasm  which  finds  rent  in  the  melodies  of  Christian  hymnology,  and  in 
the  eucharistic  music  of  the  heart,  while  at  the  same  time  all  are  mutually 
eubmissive  to  each  other  in  the  fear  of  God.^ 

The  duty  of  submissiveness  thus  casually  introduced  is  then  illustrated 
and  enforced  in  three  great  social  relations.^  Wives  are  to  be  submissive 
to  their  husbands,  as  the  Church  is  to  Christ ;  and  husbands  to  love  their 
wives,  as  Christ  loved  the  Church,  to  sanctify  it  into  stainless  purity,  and 
to  cherish  it  as  a  part  of  Himself  in  inseparable  union.  Children  are  to  obey 
their  parents,  and  parents  not  to  irritate  their  children.  Slaves  are  to  render 
sincere  and  conscientious  serrice,  as  being  the  slaves  of  their  unseen  Master, 
Christ,  and  therefore  bound  to  fulfil  all  the  duties  of  the  state  of  life  in  which 
Ho  has  placed  them ;  and  masters  are  to  do  their  duty  to  their  slaves,  abandon- 
ing threats,  remembering  that  they  too  have  a  Master  in  whose  sight  they  all 
are  equal.* 

Having  thus  gone  through  the  main  duties  of  domestic  and  social  life  as 
contemplated  in  the  light  of  Christ,  he  bids  them  finally  **  grow  strong  in  the 
Lord  and  in  the  might  of  His  strength."^  The  exhortation  brings  up  the 
image  of  armour  with  which  the  worn  and  aged  prisoner  was  but  too  familiar. 
Daily  the  coupling-chiun  which  bound  his  right  wrist  to  the  left  of  a  Roman 
legionary  clashed  as  it  touched  some  part  of  the  soldier's  arms.  The  baldric, 
the  military  boot,  the  oblong  shield,  the  cuirass,  the  helmet,  the  sword  of  the 
Prsetorian  guardsman  were  among  the  few  things  which  he  daily  saw.    But 

1  Isa.  Ix.  1,  2.  The  versification  ii  of  the  Hebrew  tyi>e.  On  Christian  hymnology, 
V.  suprOf  on  Col.  iii  16.  Antiphonal  congregational  singing  was  very  early  introduced 
(Rev.  xix.  1—4). 

2  Vers.  3-17.  •  Vers,  ia-21. 

*  All  commentators  have  felt  a  difficulty  in  seeing  the  connexion  between  singing  and 
cubjection.  I  believe  that  it  lies  in  a  reminiscence  of  the  iwseemly  Babel  of  contentious 
vanities  which  St.  Paul  had  heard  of,  perhaps  even  witnessed,  at  Corinth,  where  such 
disorder  had  been  caused  by  the  obtrusive  vanity  with  which  each  person  wished  to 
display  his  or  her  particular  ^dfit<rtuu  If  so — or  even  if  the  association  was  something 
else — we  have  another  inimitable  mark  of  genuineness.  No  forger  would  dream  of 
appending  a  most  important  section  of  his  moral  teaching  to  a  purely  accidental  thought. 

*  Ver.  22-vi.  9. 

^  vL  10.    The  a5<A^'  is  wanting  in  M,  B,  D,  E,  and  does  not  occur  in  Eph.  or  CoL 
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we  cannot  doubt  that,  with  his  kindly  hnmsn  interest  in  life  ttnd  jonth,  the 
Apostle,  who  knew  that  heathendom  too  was  redeemed  in  Christ,  whose  boy- 
hood had  been  passed  in  a  heathen  city,  who  loved  nuui  as  man  because  he  saw 
a  vision  of  all  humanity  in  God — would  hare  talked  often  to  the  weary  soldiers 
who  guarded  him ;  would  have  tried  by  wholesome  and  courteous  and  profitable 
words  to  dissipate  their  tedium,  until  we  can  well  imagine  that  the  legionaiies 
who  had  to  perform  the  disagreeable  task  would,  in  spite  of  intense  rtidnnTiftl 
repugnances,  prefer  to  be  chained  to  Paul  the  Jewish  prisoner  than  to  aoj 
whom  caprice,  or  justice,  or  tyranny  consigned  to  their  military  charge. 
Doubtless  the  soldiers  would  tell  him  in  what  countries  they  had  been  stationed, 
what  barbarians  they  had  helped  to  subdue.  He  would  ask  them  in  what 
tumult  they  had  got  that  fracture  in  the  helmet,  in  what  battle  that  dint  upon 
the  shield,  by  what  blow  they  had  made  that  hack  in  the  sword.^  They  would 
tell  him  of  tiie  deadly  wrestle  with  foes  who  grappled  with  them  in  the  meUe, 
and  of  the  falariccLe?  the  darts  wrapped  round  with  flaming  tow,  from  which 
their  shields  had  saved  them  in  the  siege.  And  thinking  of  the  sterner 
struggle  against  deadlier  enemies,  even  agiunst  the  world-rulers  of  this  dark- 
ness, against  the  spiritual  powers  of  wickedness  in  the  heavenlies,'  in  which 
all  Grod's  children  are  Mixiously  engaged,  he  bids  the  Christian  converts  assume^ 
not  "  the  straw-armour  of  reason,"  but  the  panoply  of  Gk)d,  that  they  may  be 
able  to  withstand  in  the  evil  day.  iLet  spiritual  truth  be  their  baldric  or  bind- 
ing girdle;^  moral  righteousness  their  breastplate;  zealous  alacrity  in  the 
cause  of  the  Grospel  of  Peace  their  caligae  of  war ;  ^  and  in  addition  to  these» 
let  faith  be  taken  up  as  their  broad  shield^  against  the  darts  of  the  evil  one» 
however  fiercely  ignited.  Their  one  weapon  of  offence  is  to  be  the  sword  of 
the  Spirit,  which  is  the  Word  of  God.'  Prayer  and  watchfulness  is  to  be 
their  constant  attitude ;  and  in  their  prayers  for  all  saints  he  begs  also  for 
their  prayers  on  his  own  behalf,  not  that  his  chains  may  be  loosed,  but  that  he 
may  boldly  and  aptly  make  known  the  mystery  of  the  Grospel,  on  behalf  of 

1  The  pUMnif  or  hoAvy  javelin,  which  a  soldier  would  not  bring  with  him  to  the 
guard-room,  is  omitted. 

-i  Or  malUoli  (Ps.  vii.  13). 

3  The  Babbinioal  ni!Q-9n3D^.  Similarly,  in  2  Cor.  iv.  4,  St.  Paul  goes  so  far  as  to  call 
*'  the  Prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,"  h  $«oi  tov  oiw^ot  tovtov.  (Cf.  1  John  v.  19  ;  John  xiv. 
30 ;  xvi  U.)     "The  spirituals  of  wickedness  in  the  heavenlies*'  are  the  Oeitterchaft  of 


(Aug.). 

*  "Veritas  astringit  hominem,  mendaciorum  magna  est  laxitas"  (Grot.). 

*  Cf. Rom.  iii.  16 ;  x.  15;  rrotfuuria  may,  however,  mean  "basis,"  "sole"  (]^3V,  BEra  iiu 
3 ;  Pi.  Ixzxriii.  15,  LXX.).    The  Gospel  of  Peace  gives  a  secure  foothold  even  in  war. 

6  Faith,  not  merit,  as  in  Wisd.  v.  19.      (Of.  Ps.  xviii  31,  &o.)     Notice  the  emphatic 

position  of  mnvotafiiva.  ,.«..-«„  «. 

7  Dr.  Davioson  finds  this  a  tedious  and  tasteless  amplification  of  1  Thess.  v.  8, 
2  Cor.  X.  3,  4,  and  has  many  similar  criticisms  (Introd.  i.  388,  390).  It  is  impossible  to 
argue  against  such  critidsms  as  bearing  on  the  question  of  genuineness.  The  general 
metaphor  is  not  uncommon  (Isa.  lix.  16—19 ;  1  Thess.  v.  8 ;  Wisd.  v.  17—20 ;  Bleeok, 
^end  Avestay  p.  90 ;  Davies,  p.  61).  (See  the  account  of  the  arms  in  the  Interpreter^a 
House  in  PUgrmC$  Progrcu^  and  GurnaU*s  Christian  Armowr.) 
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which  he  is  an  ambaseador — not  inviolable,  not  splendid,  but — "  an  ambaasadoi 
in  a  conpling-ehain."^ 

He  sends  no  news  or  personal  salutations,  becaioae  he  is  sendiag  the  faithful 
md  beloved  Tychicus,  who  will  tell  them,  as  well  as  other  cities,  all  his  afiEairs ; 
bat  he  oondudes  with  a  blessing  of  singular  fulness : 

"  Peace  to  the  brethren  and  love  with  faith  from  God  the  Father  and  the  Lord 
Jetos  Christ    Grace  be  with  aU  who  love  our  Lord  Jesos  Christ  in  incomiption."  < 


We  have  now  examined  all  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  except  the  last  group 
of  all— the  three  addressed  to  Timothy  and  Titus.  These  are  usually  known 
as  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  because  they  sketch  the  duties  of  the  Christian 
Pastor.  Of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  I  have  said  nothing,  because  I  hope 
to  speak  of  it  hereafter,  and  because,  for  reasons  which  appear  to  me  abso- 
lutely convincing,  I  cannot  regard  it  as  a  work  of  St.  Paul's.  But  even  if  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  be  accepted  as  having  been  written  by  the  Apostle,  it 
adds  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  his  history.  But  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Pastoral  Epistles,  we  should  not  know  a  single  additional  fact  about  him, 
except  such  as  we  can  glean  from  vague  and  wavering  traditions. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ends  with  the  statement  that  Paul  remained  a 
period  of  two  whole  years  in  his  own  hired  lodging,  and  received  all  who 
came  in  to  visit  him,  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God  and  teaching  the  things 
concerning  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  all  confidence  unmolestedly.'  The 
question  why  St.  Luke  deliberately  ended  his  sketch  of  the  Apostle  at  that 
point,  is  one  which  can  never  receive  a  decisive  answer.  He  only  related  cir- 
cumstances of  which  he  was  an  eyewitness,  or  which  he  knew  from  trustworthy 
information,  and  for  that  reason  his  narrative,  in  spite  of  its  marked  lacunae, 
is  far  more  valuable  than  if  it  had  been  constructed  out  of  looser  materials. 
It  nmy,  however,  be  safely  asserted  that  since  he  had  been  with  St.  Paul 
during  at  least  a  part  of  the  Roman  imprisonment,  he  brought  down  his  story 
to  the  period  at  which  he  first  wrote  his  book.  A  thousand  circumstances  may 
have  prevented  any  resumption  of  his  work  as  a  chronicler,  but  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  St.  Paul  should  have  died  almost  immediately  afterwards,  by  a 
martyr's  death,  and  St.  Luke  have  been  aware  of  it  before  his  book  was  pub. 
lished,  and  yet  i^at  he  should  not  have  made  the  faintest  allusion  to  the 
subject.^  The  conjecture  that  Theophilus  knew  all  the  rest,  so  that  it  was 
needless  to  commit  it  to  writing,  is  entirely  valneless,  for  whoever  Theophilus 

1  vi  10—20.  In  w.  IB  it  is  ntpi  «^bm>y  T&y  ayiMr  «al  vMo  iftov.  ''PamdoounL:  mondos 
habet  0plendid<w  leg«toi  '*  (B«ngel).  ^  vL  21—24. 

*  The  cadence  ii  oocpreiiive  of  stability ;  ci  motbn  ntooeeded  by  rest;  of  aetaon  settled 
in  repote.  **  An  emblem  of  the  history  of  the  Ghnroh  of  CSixist,  and  of  tiie  life  of  every 
tme  believer  in  Him  "  (BiBhop  Wordsworth). 

^  So  far  as  anytfaiiiff  oan  besaid  to  be  probable  in  the  midst  of  snob  unoertaintieB,  the 
probability  is  that  the  leisore  of  his  attenoanee  on  St.  Paul  during  tiM  Boman  impiisea^ 
ment  had  enabled  St.  Luke  to  draw  ap  the  main  pact  of  his  work ;  that  he  ooncfaided  it 
exaetly  at  the  point  at  which  St.  Paul  was  expecting  immediate  liberation,  and  that 
he  either  published  it  at  the  first  faaroorable  opportunity  after  that  time,  or  was  pre» 
ventod— it  may  be  even  by  death— from  ever  continuing  or  completing  his  taak. 
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may  baye  been,  it  is  dear  that  St.  Luke  was  not  writing  for  him  alone.  It  is 
also,  to  say  the  least,  a  probable  conjecture  that  soon  after  the  dose  of  those 
two  whole  years  some  remarkable  change  took  place  in  the  condition  of  tbs 
prisoner.  That  such  a  change  did  take  place  is  the  almost  unanimous  tradi- 
tion  of  the  Church.  However  slight  may  be  the  grounds  of  direct  iestimony, 
it  has  been  generally  beliered  in  all  ages  that  (about  the  beginning  of  the  year 
A.D.  64)  St.  Paul  was  tried,  acquitted,  and  liberated ;  and  that  after  some  two 
years  of  liberty,  during  which  he  continued  to  prosecute  his  missionary 
labours,  he  was  once  more  arrested,  and  was,  after  a  second  imprisonment,  put 
to  death  at  Home.  This  would,  at  least,  accord  with  the  anticipationa 
expressed  in  his  own  undoubted  Epistles.  Although  he  was  still  a  prisoner 
when  he  wrote  the  letter  to  the  Fhilippians,  his  trial  was  near  at  hand,  and 
while  promising  to  send  Timothy  to  inquire  about  their  fortunes,  he  adds, 
"  But  I  am  confident  in  the  Lord  that  I  myself  too  shall  come  speedily;"  and 
this  is  so  far  from  being  a  casual  hope  that  he  eveu  asks  Philemon  **  to  get  a 
lodging  ready  for  him,  for  he  hopes  that  he  shall  be  granted  to  them  by  their 
prayers."  It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  that  St.  Paul's  sanguine  expectations 
may  have  been  frustrated,^  but  he  certainly  would  not  hare  expressed  them  so 
distinctly  without  good  grounds  for  believing  that  powerful  friends  were  at 
work  in  his  favour.  Whether  Festus,  and  Agrippa,  and  Lysias,  and  Publius 
had  used  their  influence  on  his  behalf,  or  whether  he  had  reason  to  rely  on  any 
favourable  impression  which  he  may  have  made  among  the  PrsBtorian  soldiers, 
or  whether  he  had  received  intelligence  that  the  Jews  had  seen  reason  to 
abandon  a  frivolous  and  groundless  prosecution  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture ;' 
but  his  strong  impression  that  he  would  be  liberated  at  least  hdps  to  confirm 
the  many  arguments  which  lead  us  to  believe  that  he  actually  was.  If  so,  it 
must  have  been  very  soon  after  the  dose  of  that  two  years'  confinement  with 
which  St.  Luke  so  suddenly  breaks  off. 

For  in  July,  A.D.  64,  there  broke  out  that  terrible  persecution  against  the 
Clhristians,  from  which,  had  he  been  stiU  at  Rome,  it  is  certain  that  he  could 

^  For  this  reason  I  have  not  here  laid  any  stress  on  his  once-purposed  visit  to  Spain 
(Bom.  XV.  24,  28).  It  seems  clear  from  Philem.  22  that  he  had  either  abandoned  this 
intention,  or  at  anv  rate  post^ned  it  till  he  had  re-yisited  Asia. 

3  It  is  undesirable  to  multiply  uncertain  conjectures,  but  perhaps  the  Jews  may  have 
sent  their  documents,  witnesses,  &c.,  with  Josephus  when  he  went  to  Rome,  A.D.  64. 
He  tells  us  that,  by  the  influence  of  the  Jewish  pantomimist  Alitums  and  of  Poppaea,  ho 
was  enabled  to  secure  the  release  of  some  Jewish  priests,  friends  of  his  own,  whom 
Festus  had,  on  grounds  which  Josephus  calls  trivial^  sent  bound  to  Rome.  Josephus  was 
doubtless  one  of  a  commission  dispatched  for  this  purpose,  and  it  is  conceiyable  that 
the  prosecution  of  St.  Paul*s  trial  may  have  been  a  subordinate  object  of  this  oom- 
mission,  and  that  the  trial  may  have  broken  down  all  the  more  completely  from,  the 
loss  of  witnesses  and  evidence  in  the  shipwreck  which  Josephus  underwent.  His  Teesel 
foundered  on  the  voyage,  and  out  of  two  hundred  souls  only  eighty  were  picked  up  by 
a  ship  of  Chrrene,  after  they  had  swum  or  floated  all  night  in  the  waves.  Josephua 
then  prooeeaed  to  Puteoli  in  another  ship.  He  makes  little  more  than  a  dry  alluAon  to 
these  events  {ViL  3),  which  contrasts  singularly  with  the  ririd  minuteness  of  St.  Luke: 
but  the  general  incidents  so  far  resemble  those  of  St.  Paul's  shipwreck  that  some  have 
oonjectured  that  the  two  events  were  identioaL  Ohronology  and  other  oonsiderati<ma 
render  this  impossible,  nor  is  there  any  great  reason  to  suppose  that  Josephus  is  here 
introducing  embellishments  from  the  stoiy  of  St.  Paul. 
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not  bave  escaped.  If,  therefore,  the  Pastoral  Epistles  be  forgeries,  we  have 
heard  the  last  words  of  St.  Paul,  and  at  the  last  verse  of  the  Acts  the  curtain 
rushes  down  in  ntter  darkness  upon  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Let  us,  then, 
consider  what  tradition  says,  and  whether  we  can  siill  accept  as  genuine  the 
Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus.  If  the  indications  derived  from  these  sources 
are  in  any  degree  trustworthy,  we  have  still  to  hear  some  further  thoughts  and 
opinions  of  the  Apostle.  We  catch  at  least  a  glimpse  of  his  final  movements, 
and  attain  to  a  sure  knowledge  of  his  state  of  mind  up  to  the  moment  of  his 
death.  If  tradition  be  mistaken,  and  if  the  Epistles  are  spurious,  then  wo 
must  acquiesce  in  the  fact  that  we  know  nothing  more  of  the  Apostle,  and  that 
he  perished  among  that  "  vast  multitude  "  whom,  in  the  year  64,  the  vilest  of 
Emperors,  nay,  almost  of  human  beings,  sacrificed  to  the  blind  madness  which 
had  been  instigated  against  them  by  a  monstrous  accusation.  If,  indeed,  St 
Paul  perished  amid  that  crowd  of  nameless  martyrs,  there  is  but  little  pro- 
bability that  any  regard  would  have  been  pfdd  to  his  claim  as  a  Roman  citizen. 
He  may  have  perished,  like  them,  by  crucifixion ;  or  have  been  covered,  like 
them,  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  to  be  mangled  by  dogs ;  or,  standing  in  his 
tunic  of  ignited  pitch,  may  with  his  dying  glance  have  caught  sight  of  the 
wicked  Emperor  of  triumphant  Heathendom,  as  the  living  torch  of  hideous 
martyrdom  cast  a  baleful  glare  across  the  gardens  of  the  Qolden  House.^ 
From  all  this,  however,  we  may  feel  a  firm  conviction  that,  by  the  mercy  of 
God,  he  was  delivered  for  a  time.' 

It  is  true  that,  so  far  as  direct  evidence  is  concerned,  we  can  only  say  that 
St.  Paul's  own  words  render  it  probable  that  he  was  liberated,  and  that  this 
probability  finds  some  slight  support  in  a  common  tradition,  endorsed  by  the 
authority  of  some  of  the  Fathers.  But  this  tradition  goes  little  further  than 
the  bare  fact.  If  we  are  to  gain  any  further  knowledge  of  the  biography  of 
St.  Paul,  it  must  be  derived  from  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  and  from  them  alone. 
If  they  be  not  genuine,  we  know  no  single  further  particular  respecting  his 
fortunes. 

Now,  it  must  bo  admitted  that  a  number  of  critics,  formidable  alike  in 
their  unanimity  and  their  learning,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus  were  not  written  by  St.  Paul.'  Their  arguments 
arc  entitled  to  respectful  attention,  and  they  undoubtedly  suggest  difficulties, 
which  our  ignorance  of  all  details  in  the  history  of  those  early  centuries 
renders  it  by  no  means  easy  to  remove.  Nevertheless,  after  carefully  and 
impartially  weighing  all  that  they  have  urged — of  which  some  account  will  be 
found  in  the  Excursus  at  the  end  of  the  volume — I  have  come  to  the  decided 
conviction  that  the  Epistles  are  genuine,  and  that  the  first  two  of  them  were 
written  during  the  two  years  which  intervened  between  St,  Paul's  liberation 
and  his  martyrdom  at  Rome. 

1  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  44  (cf.  Mart.  x.  25 ;  Juv.  Sat.  riil  235) ;  Sen.  Ep,  14,  4 ;  Schol.  in 

Juv.  i.  165 ;  Tert.  Apol.  15 ;  ad  Nat,  i  18 ;  mi  Mart.  5. 

»  See  Excursus  XXVL,  "Evidence  as  to  the  Liberation  of  St.  Paul" 

>  Sohmidt,  Schleiennacher,  Eiohhorn,  Credner,  De  Wette.  Baur,  Zeller,  HUgenfeld, 

8chenkel,  Ewald,  Hanirath,  Benan,  Pfleideier,  Krenkel,  Dandron,  kc 
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CHAPTER   LIIL 

THE  FIB8T  EPISTLE  TO  TIMOTHY. 

*Etf  iIHi\^  wou  <Tic6T9t  ^w\€v6rrm¥  tltr^ri  rorw  r&r^  tl  iced  rtpts  MjpxoPf  irapa^flp^tr 
iTtx^ipoim-wy  rhy  iyiij  Kav6ya  rov  mrrtipiou  mip^yfiaTos. — Heobbippus  ap.  Eueeb. 
S.E.  lii.  32. 

I  SHALL  not  attempt,  by  more  than  a  few  sentonees,  to  dispel  the  obscority  of 
that  last  stage  of  the  Apostle's  life  which  began  at  the  termination  of  his 
Boman  imprisonment.  We  feel  that  onr  knowledge  of  his  movements 
is  plnnged  in  the  deepest  nncertainty  the  moment  that  we  lose  the  gnidauce 
of  St.  Luke.  I  cannot  myself  belieTO  that  he  was  able  to  carry  ont  his 
intention  of  visiting  Spain.  l%e  indieaticms  of  his  travels  in  the  two  later 
Pastoral  Epistles  seem  to  leave  no  room  for  snch  a  journey ;  nor,  if  it  had 
really  taken  place,  can  we  imagine  that  no  shadow  of  a  detail  respecting  it 
should  have  been  preserved.  Bat  even  if  he  did  accomplish  this  new  mission, 
we  cannot  so  much  as  mention  a  single  ohureh  which  he  founded,  or  a  single 
port  at  which  he  touched.  To  spei^  of  his  work  in  Spain  could  only  therefore 
leave  a  fallacious  impression.  If  he  went  at  all,  it  must  have  been  im- 
mediately after  his  imprisonment,  since  his  original  object  had  been  merely 
to  visit  Borne  on  his  way  to  the  "limit  of  the  West."  In  writing  to  the 
Romans  he  had  expressed  aiiope  that  he  would  be  farthered  on  his  journey 
by  their  assistance.  Jud^g  by  the  indifference  with  which  they  ia-eated  him 
in  both  of  his  imprisonments,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  this  hope 
was  in  any  case  doomed  to  disappointment.  The  next  trace  of  his  existence  is 
the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy.  That  Epistle  is  less  organic — ^that  is,  it  has  less 
structaral  unity — than  any  other  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  The  time  and  place 
at  which  it  was  written  are  wholly  uncertain,  because  the  only  historic 
indication  which  it  contains  is  that  "on  his  way  to  Macedonia  Paul  had 
begged  Timothy  to  remain  at  Ephesos."  ^ 

"Paul,  an  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  the  commandmont  of  God  our 
Saviour,^  and  Christ  Jesus  onr  hope,  to  Timothy  my  true  child  in  the  faith ;  grace, 
mercy,  and  peace  from  Qod  the  Father^  and  OhriBt  Jesus  our  Lord.''  ^ 

This  salutation  is  remarkable  for  the  title  "Saviour"  applied  to  Qod  the 

1  The  general  outline  of  the  Epii tie  is  as  follows :— Salutfttion  (i.  1,  2).  The  object 
of  the  letter  to  encourage  Timothy  to  resist  false  teachers,  and  hold  fast  the  faith  (3 — 
11,  18 — 20),  with  the  Apostle's  thanks  to  God  for  the  mercy  which  had  made  him  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel  (12—17).  The  duty  of  praying  for  rulers,  with  rules  about  the 
bearing  of  women  m  public  worship  (it.).  The  qualifications  of  ''bishop"  (presbyters) 
and  deacons  (iii.).  fresh  warnings  respecting  the  false  teachers,  and  the  way  in  which 
Timothy  is  to  deal  with  them  (iv.).  His  relations  to  elders  (v.  1,  2) ;  to  the  order  of 
**  widows  "  (3—16) ;  and  to  presbyters,  with  rules  as  to  their  selection  (17—26).  Direc- 
tions concerning  slaves,  especially  with  reference  to  the  false  teachers ;  warnings  against 
covetousness ;  with  final  exhortations  and  benediction  (vi.). 

3  Not,  of  course,  **a  Saviour.''  The  spread  of  Christianity  is  naturally  marked  by 
the  increasing  anarthrousness  (omission  of  the  article)  of  its  commonest  terms.  We 
mark  this  fact  in  the  word  Christ,  which  is  an  appellative  in  the  Gospels  (almost  always 
"^Christ" — i,e.f  the  Messi^) ,  but  has  become,  in  the  Epistles,  a  proper  name. 

•  Omit  ^mAi',  h.  a,  D,  F,  G  (B,  deficient).  *  1 1,  2. 
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Father,  periiaps  deriyed  from  some  receiii  studj  of  Psalm  hdii.  7,  aad 
oontmaed  throughout  the  PasAoBil  Epistlea  whan  (moe  adopted ;  for  the  name 
"our  H<^/'  applied  to  Christ,  and  not  improbably  borrowed  from  the  same 
Terse ;  and  for  the  word  "  mercy  "  so  naturally  introduced  by  the  worn  and 
tried  old  man,  between  the  usual  greetings  of  "  graee  and  peaoe."  ^ 

'*  As  I  begged  thee  to  remain  still  in  Ephesus,  on  my  way  to  Macedonia,  that 
thou  mightefft  oommand  some  not  to  teaoh  difierant  doctrino,  nor  to  give  heed  to 
myths  and  interminable  genealogies,'  seeing  that  these  minister  quertions  rather 

than  the  dispensation  of  God'  which  is  in  faith "*     The  sentence,  quite 

characteristically^  remains  imfinished ;  but  St.  Paul  evidently  meant  to  say,  <^  I 
repeat  the  exhortation  which  then  I  gave." 

In  contrast  with  these  false  teachers  he  teUs  him  that  the  purpose  of  the 
Gospel  is  love  out  of  a  pure  heart,  a  good  conscience,  and  faith  unfeigned, 
failing  of  which  some  turned  aside  to  vain  jangling.  They  wanted  to  pass^ 
themselves  off  as  teachers  of  the  Jewish  Law,  but  their  teaching  was  mere 
confusion  and  ignorance. 

The  mention,  of  the  Law  leads  him  to  allude  to  its  legitimate  function.^ 
To  those  who  were  justified  by  faith  it  was  needless,  being  merged  in  the 
higher  law  of  a  life  in  unity  with  Christ ;  but  its  true  function  was  to  warn 
and  restrain  those  who  lived  under  the  sway  of  mere  passion  in  heathenish 
wickedness.^  For  these,  though  not  for  the  regenerate,  the  thunders  of  Sinai 
are  necessary,  "according  to  the  Clospel  of  the  glory  of  the  blessed  God, 
wherewith  I  was  entrusted."  ^ 

He  then  at  once  digresses  into  an  expression  of  heartfelt  gratitude  to  God 
for  that  g^race  which  superabonnded  over  his  former  ignorant  faithlessness,  a 
faithlessness  which  had  led  him  to  outrage  and  insult,  such  as  only  his 
ignorance  could  palliate. 

**  Faithful  is  the  saying,^  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus  came 
into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  of  whom  I  am  chief.*  But  on  this  account  I 
gained  mercy,  that  in  me  first  and  foremost  Christ  Jesus  might  manifest  His  entire 
hmg-sufiering  as  a  pattern  iar  those  who  were  hereafter  to  believe  on  Him  to 

>  Cf.  GkO.  vi  16. 

*  Though  the  Sephiroth  of  the  Eabbala  belong  to  a  muoh  later  period,  and  the  Zohar 
is  probably  a  medieval  book,  yet  Judaic  speculations  of  the  same  kind  seem  to  have  been 
the  prototype  of  the  Valentinian  emanations  with  their  successive  intermarriages  of  (eons. 

*  L  4 ;  Uff.  olttovoiuw  {h,  a,  B,  F,  G,  &o.).  The  <)ueBtbns  do  not  farther  the  divine 
scheme  of  Qod,  which  woiks,  not  in  the  sphere  of  misty  uncertainties,  but  in  the  sphece 
of  faith. 

^  3,  4.    For  similar  anakdutha,  see  QaL  ii.  4,  5 ;  Bom.  v.  12,  &c. 

*  i.  8,  9,  txjfAot   .  .   .  ro^iuMC. 

*  For  the  true  use  of  the  Law,  and  the  limitation  to  its  validity,  see  Bom.  viL  12 ; 
Gal.  iii.  19 ;  PhiL  iii  9.  It  is  idle  to  intend  that  there  is  anythixig  un-Pauline  in  this 
sentiment.  With  the  list  of  crimes— which  is,  however,  varied  with  perfect  independence- 
— cf.  Bom.  i  29 ;  1  Cor.  vi  9 :  GaL  v.  19. 

7  i.  8-U. 

B  This  arresting  formula  wonld  naturally  arise  with  the  rise  of  Christian  axioms  ; 
cf.  "  These  words  are  faithful  and  true  **  (Bev.  xxi.  5 ;  xxiL  6). 

'  Cf .  "  God  be  meroiful  to  me  the  sinner  '*  (Luke  xviii.  13 ;  wprnnt,  "  non  tempore  sed 
malignitate  "  (Aug.  in  P$.  Ixxi.  1). 
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life  eternal     Now  to  the  King  of  the  Ages,^  the  incorruptible,  invisible,  only  Gk)d,* 
honour  and  glory  unto  the  ages  of  the  ages.    Amen.* 

*<  This  charge  I  commit  to  thee,  son  Timothy,  in  accordance  with  the  prophecies 
which  in  time  past  were  prophesied  of  thee,*  that  thou  in  them  mayest  war  the  good 
warfare,'  having  faith  and  a  good  conscience,  which  some  reiecting  have  been 
wrecked  as  regurds  the  faith;  of  whom  is  Hymenseus  and  Alexander,  whom  I 
banded  over  to  Satan,  that  they  may  be  trained  not  to  blaspheme."  * 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  section  be  begins  with  the  false  teachers,  and 
after  two  dig^ressions— one  snggested  by  the  mention  of  the  Law,  the  other  by 
his  personal  commission  to  preach  the  Gospel — returns  to  them  again. 

The  second  chapter  contains  regulations  for  public  worship,  the  duty  of 
praying  for  those  in  authority,  and  the  bearing  and  mutual  relations  of  men 
and  women  in  religious  assemblies — ^broken  by  brief  and  natural  digressions 
on  the  universality  of  Gk>d's  offered  grsco,  and  on  his  own  Apostolic  office.  He 
directs  that 

"  Petitions,  pravers,  supplications,  and  thanksgivings '  should  be  made  for  all, 
and  especially  for  kings,*  and  those  in  authority,  that  we  may  spend  a  calm  and 
quiet  life  in  all  godliness  and  gravity.  This  is  fair  and  acceptable  before  our 
Saviour,  Qod,  who  wills  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  to  come  to  full  knowledge  of  the 
truth.  For  there  is  one  God  and  one  Mediator  between  Qod  and  men,  the  man. 
Christ  Jesus,'  who  gave  Himself  a  ransom  for  all — the  testimony  in  its  own  seasons. 
For  which  testimony  I  was  appointed  an  herald  and  an  Apostle  (I  speak  the 
truth ;  10  I  Ue  not,")  in  faith  and  truth."  " 

1  Not  here  in  its  teohnical  sense  of  "  the  cBona;  "  of.  Ps.  cxlv.  13,  "a  kingdom  of  all  ages." 

3  Omit  ao^  (»,  A,  D,  F,  G,  &c.). 

»  For  similar  personal  digreBsions,  see  GaL  L  12;  1  Thess.  iL  4  ;  2  Cor.  iii  6 ;  iv.  1, 
&c. ;  and  for  the  doxology  (Rom.  xv.  33  ;  xvi.  27 ;  2  Cor.  iL  14 ;  ix.  15 ;  Phil.  iv.  20, 
Ac.  The  passage  is  intensely  individual,  for  "  all  Paul's  theolo^  is  in  ultimate  analysis, 
the  reflex  of  his  personal  experience  "  (Reuss,  Lea  EpUreSy  u.  3^). 

*  Perhaps  a  reference  to  his  solemn  ordination,  as  in  iv.  14,  when  Silas,  who  was  a 


prophet  (Acts  X7.  32),  was  present  among  othersJActs  xiii. 

•  OTpareta,  not  a\^v,  as  in  2  Tim.  "     "      -.  .   -^.  ■«. 
12 ;  2  Cor.  x.  6 ;  1  Thess.  v.  8,  Ac.), 


arpareta,  not  ay^v,  as  in  2  Tim.  Iv.  7.    It  is  St.  Paul's  favourite  metaphor  (Bom.  xiii. 


^  i.  12—20.  It  is  impossible  to  know  the  exact  circumstanoes  referred  to.  For 
Hymenieus,  see  2  Tim.  ii.  17.  For  Alexander,  2  Tim.  iv.  14 ;  Acts  xix.  83 ;  but  even 
the  identifications  are  precarious.  For  "  deUvering  to  Satan,"  see  1  Cor.  v.  6.  Whether 
it  was  excommunication,  or  generally  giving  up  from  all  Church  influences,  and  leaving 
Satan  to  deal  with  them,  or  the  deliverv  to  prsetematural  corporal  sufferings,  the  intention^ 
we  see,  was  merciful  and  disciplinary  [muUvBtun)' 

7  The  synonvms  are  mamly  cumulative,  though  perhaps  eojoric  means  spcdal, 
irpoo-evx<L«  general,  and  cvrcv^i«  earnest  prayers  (see  Phil.  iv.  6). 

B  Baur  sees  in  this  plural  an  indication  that  the  Epistle  was  written  in  the  times  of 
the  Antonines,  when  Ebinperors  took  associates  in  the  Empire.  Can  theorising  be  more 
baseless?— The  word  "kings"  does  not  necessarily  refer  only  to  local  viceroys,  &c.,  like 
the  Herods,  but  was  in  the  provinces  applied  genencally  to  the  Emperors,  as  it  constantly 
if  in  the  Tedmud.  It  was  most  important  to  both  Jews  and  Christians  that  they  should 
not  be  suspected  of  civic  turbulence  (Jos.  B.  v^.  ii  10,  §  4 ;  Bingham,  xv.  8,  14).  Hence 
we  see  how  baseless  is  the  conjecture  of  Pfleiderer  {Protestanten  hibd)  that  it  was  written 
hi  the  time  of  Hadrian,  who  befriended  the  Christians  (Euseb.  JET.  E.  iv.  8,  9). 

•  The  word  iitvCnit  as  appUed  to  Christ  is  new,  but  not  the  conception  (Kom.  v.  10 ; 
2  Cor.  V.  19).  There  mav  m  a  silent  condemnation  of  incipient  Docetism  in  aveptneott 
as  well  as  of  the  supposed  mediation  of  angels  in  cU  (CoL  ii.  15, 18). 

w  Cm.  fo  XpioTv  (A,  D,  F,  G,  &c.). 

1^  A  natural  reminiscence  of  the  occasions  when  such  asseverations  had  been  io 
necessarv  that  they  had  become  habitual  (2  Cor.  xi  81 ;  Bom.  xi.  1). 
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After  this  double  digression  lie  expresses  hid  wish  that  the  men  ^  should 
pray  in  every  place,  "  uplifting  holy  hands,^  without  wrath  and  doubting ;  and 
that  women,  with  shamofastness  and  sobriety,  should  adorn  themselves,  not 
with  plaits  of  hair,  and  gold  or  pearls,  or  costly  raiment,  but,  in  accordance 
with  their  Gospel  profession,  with  good  works."  Let  them  be  silent  and 
submissive,  not  obtrusive  and  didactic.  This  rule  he  supports  by  the 
narrative  of  the  Fall,  as  illustrative  of  generic  differences  between  the  sexes,^ 
adding,  however,  that  in  spite  of  the  greater  liability  to  deception  and  sin, 
woman  "  shall  be  saved  through  motherhood,  if  they  abide  in  faith  and  love 
and  sauctification  with  sober-mindedness."  * 

The  third  chapter  passes  into  the  qualifications  for  office  in  the  Church. 
It  is  introduced  by  a  sort  of  Christian  aphorism,  "  Faithful  is  the  saying,  If 
any  man  desires  the  office  of  the  pastorate,^  he  desires  a  good  work."  The 
qualifications  on  which  St.  Paul  insists  are  irreproachableness,  faithful 
domestic  life,^  soberness,  sobermindedness,  decorousness,  hospitable  dispo- 
sition,  and  aptitude  to  teach.  He  who  is  quarrelsome  over  wine,  given  to 
blows  and  covetousness,  is  unfit.  Moderation,  peacefulness,  indifference  to 
money,  a  well-ordered  household,  grave  and  obedient  children,  are  signs  that  a 
man  may  aspire  to  the  sacred  work ;  but  he  must  not  be  a  neophyte,^  that  ho 

^  rovf  a^pat  (IL  8). 

2  The  ancient  attitude  of  prayer  (Bingham,  Antiq,  xiii.  8, 10;  Pa.  xxir.  4;  xxri.  6) ; 
tf.  Tennyson — 

"  For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or  goats 
Tliat  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain. 
If  knowing  Qod  thty  lift  not  hands  of  prayer 
Both  for  themBelves  and  those  who  call  them  fHend?** 

'  This  is  qnite  independent  of,  yet  exactly  analogoiu  to,  his  reasoning  in  1  Cor.  xi. 
8,  9  (cf.  2  Cor.  xi.  3 ;  Wi»d.  xxv.  24). 

*  ii  8—15.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  is  here  looking  at  the  question  from  a  wholly 
different  point  of  view  to  that  in  1  Cor.  viL,  which  applies  not  to  the  whole  sex,  but  to 
a  dliosen  few.  So,  too,  in  the  previous  verses,  he  is  considering  concrete  facts,  not  the 
abstract  abolition  of  all  sexual  distinctions  in  Ohrist  (Qal.  iii.  28).  The  ^  rttevtrfovia  is 
probably  not  specific  ("tA«  child-bearing" — Le.,  the  Incarnation — surely  a  most  obscure 
allusion),  but  generic — i.f .,  a  holy  married  life,  with  the  bearing  and  traming  of  children, 
is,  as  a  rolei,  the  appointed  path  for  women,  and  it  will  end  m  their  salvation,  in  snito 
of  their  original  weakness,  u  that  nath  be  humbly  and  faithfully  pursued.  Doubtless 
St.  Paul  was  thinking  of  Gen.  iii.  16. 

^  To  translate  this  **  the  ofiBoe  of  a  bishop  ^  is,  as  Alford  says  in  his  usual  incisive 
way,  "merely  laying  a  trap  for  misunderstanding."  Episcopacy  proper  was  developed 
after  the  death  of  St.  Paul,  but  before  that  of  St.  John,  as  a  bulwark  against  heresy. 

^  I  am  not  persuaded  that  fuat  yvi^owcbf  ivipa  really  implies  more  than  this,  with 
reference  to  the  prevalence  of  divorce,  &c.  The  early  prejudice  agsdnst  second  marriages 
naturally  inclin^  the  ancient  commentators  to  take  it  exclusively  in  one  way  ;  but  the 
remark  of  duysostom,  rriv  a4UTpiay  MiAvct,  seems  to  me  to  be  nearest  the  truth.  St.  Paul's 
opinion  was  not  in  the  least  that  of  Athenagoras,  that  a  second  marriaj^  is  *' specious 
adultery,"  since  in  some  cases  he  even  recommends  it  (v.  14 ;  1  Cor.  vii.  39 ;  Bom.  vii., 
2,  3),  but  he  would  possibly  have  held  with  Hennas  {Pattor.  ii.  4),  that  though  a  second 
marriage  is  no  sin,  it  is  a  better  and  nobler  thing  to  avoid  it.  It  is  as  Gregory  of 
Kazianzus  says,  '*  a  concession  "  ((rvwMpQotf — Orai,  xxxi). 

7  The  first  occurrence  of  the  word  "  neophyte  " — "  newlj-plcuUed  "—a  recent  convert. 
For  the  metaphor,  see  1  Cor.  iii  6.  At  Ephesus  there  must  have  been  a  choice  of 
presbyters  who  were  not  "neophytes."  Perhaps  tho  reason  why  this  qualification  is 
omitted  in  Tit.  L  6  is  that  there  would  have  been  greater  difficulty  in  canying  it  out  in 
the  more  recent  Chuichei  of  Crete. 
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tnay  not,  through  the  cloudy  fumes  of  pride,  fall  into  the  devil's  judgment.^ 
He  must  be  weH  thought  of  by  hb  Pagan  neighbours,  that  he  may  not  fall 
into  disrepute,  and  ihe  devil's  mmn  whidi  snt^  lees  of  character  involves.' 

Deaoona,  toe,  nmst  be  gx&ve,  sferaighlfotrward,  sober,  not  svaricions,  sonnd 
in  fadth,  and  pnre  of  oonscienoe;  and  their  freedom  from  ^reproach  must  \m 
tested  beloie  iiief  ace  appointed.' 

DeaconesBM  ^  most  be  grave,  not  slanderem,  sober,  faithful.  The  domeeiio 
relations  of  deacons  and  deaconesses  must  be  irreproachable;  for  an 
honourafaie  diaoonate  seonres  an  hoaoand>k  position,'  and  boldness  in  the 
faith.« 

"  These  things  I  write  to  thee,  though  I  hope  to  como  to  you  unexpectedly 
soon ;  7  but  in  older  Ihat,  if  I  am  delayed,  thou  mayest  know  how  to  bear  thyself  in 
the  house  of  Grod— seeing  that  it  is  the  Church  of  Grod — as  a  pillar  and  basis  of  the 
truth.« 

"  And  confessedly  great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness — ^who  was  • 

"  Manifested  in  the  flesh, 
Justified  in  the  Spirit, 

Seen  of  angels. 
Preached  among  -Uie  G^tiles, 
Believed  on  in  the  world, 

Taken  up  in  glory.'*  ^^ 

1  These  Epistles  are  peculiar  in  the  use  of  the  word  "devil."    Elsewhere  St.  Paul 
uses  **  Satan,"  except  in  Bph.  iv.  27 ;  vi.  11.     It  isimpossible  to  say  whether  "  the  devil** 
judfinnent  *'  means  "  that  which  he  has  incurred  "  or  "  that  which  he  inflicts." 
^  iu.  1-7. 

3  iii.  8—10.  Besides  the  "  Seven,'*  daaooBB  urapedy  so  called  may  be  referred  to  in 
\  Cor.  xii.  28 ;  Rom.  xii.  7 ;  1  Pet.  iv.  11 ;  as  well  m  in  PhiL  i.  1. 

*  TwaxKM  must  mean  "deaconesses"  (Rom.  xvi  1.  "AnciUae  quae  ministrae  dice- 
iMBitur  " — Plin.  ix.  27)y  because  the  wives  of  deaceas  were  certainly  not  selected  by  the 
Chxuxjh. 

*  iii.  11—13. 

*  KoJ^fidBpAs  can  onhrmean  "a  for  standing-point, **  "an  honourable  position,"  from 
which  to  discbarge  nobly  Ms  Christian  duties.  The  notion  that  it  means  "earning 
preferment "  wo«ld  be  an  immense  anaehronism.    Cf .  vi  19 :  ccAbir  0«^eAtor. 

7  nt^ior— an  untranslsctalile  ^hpse.    John  xiiL  27  ;  Heb.  xiii.  2^. 

^  Apart  from  the  awkwardness  of  the  Church  bem^,  in  the  same  verse«  the  hooee  ci 
€k>d  asdakoa  pillsor  and  base  of  the  truth,  the  expresnon  is  one  of  the  moot  difficult  uid 
surprising— one  of  the  least  obvioudy  Pauline— 4n  the  whole  Bpbtle.  The  sexiaraie 
metaphors  occur  in  Gal.  ii.  9  and  Eph.  ii.  20,  but  only  of  pereone.  There  is,  therefore, 
nrach  to  bo  said  lor  attaching  them  to  avavrpiftoeai,  and  making  them  apply  to  Timothy, 
as  I  have  dene.  (See  Dean  Stanley,  /Sermons  on  the  ApoHoUe  Affe^  p.  115.)  The  words 
are  anpliod  to  the  mscrtyr  Attahis  in  the  Epistle  of  the  (^uroh  of  Lyons,  o.  5.  Others 
attach  them  to  ttie  neact  seotenoo — which  they  would  turn  into  a  most  awkward  and 
unnatural  anti-ohmsoc  If,  however,  they  are  ai^hed  to  ^e  Church,  the  meaning  ia 
clear  enough— namely,  that  apart  from  the  Church  the  truth  of  the  Gk)spel  would  be 
without  that  earthly  iostitation  on  whioh,  by  Christ's  ordinance,  itsotabihty  and  perma- 
nence depends.  _ 

>  *^  «  road  by  Mk  A,  0,  F,  O.  (The  rsadtng  of  A  was  onoe  supposed  to  be  »C,  but 
Bishop  Ellicott  testifies  that  ihB  appavont  Hno  across  the  o  was  origuially  duo  to  the 
tagitta  of  tho  >  in  the  word  wvtptUw  on  the  other  side  of  the  page.  See  his  Pasi&i^ 
Epifties^  p.  103.)  Besides  this,  it  is  so  unquestionably  supportod  by  oveiy  oanon  <^ 
ciitioiam  that  it  may  now  be  rogavded  as  a  certain  reading. 

^  ^^  iii.  14—16.  Inose  last  i&raoes  are  so  riiy  thmio  in  their  introvei^ed  paralleliflni 
with  the  Taried  ardor  of  their  triple  avtithosos,  that  liiey  have,  with  muohprobability, 
been  supjiosed  (like  Eph.  v.  14)  to  bolang  to  some  aneient  hymn  or  oveed.  The  extreme 
antiquity  of  Christian  hymns  is  proved  by  Eph.  v.  19,  and  by  Plm.  Efp.  x.  97.     "  Juoti- 
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Tbe  tme  doctrine  again  recalls  him  to  the  subject  of  the  false  teachers. 
Beyond  the  present  peril  lies  the  prophecy  of  future  apostasies,  in  which  some 
«hall  give  heed  to  deceitful  spirits  and  doctrines  of  devils,  by  means  of  the 
hypocrisy  of  Uars,  whose  consciences  hare  been  seared.  This  apostasy,  partly 
present,  partly  future,  is  marked  by  dualistic  tendencies.  It  hinders  mar- 
riage,^  and  commands  abstinence  from  meats,^  forgetting  that  thankfulness 
and  prayer  sanctify  everything.  Another  feature  of  the  nascent  heresy  b  a 
fondness  for  profane  and  anile  myths.  A  third  is  mere  bodily  asceticism. 
This  training  may  indeed  have  a  partial  advantage ;  but  better  is  the  gymna- 
sium which  trains  for  godliness,  since  gfodliness  is  profitable  both  for  this  life 
and  the  next  (**  faithful  is  the  saying  ") :  for  with  a  view  to  this — beeause  we 
have  hope  in  the  living  Gk)d,  who  is  tho  Saviour  of  all,  specially  of  the  faith- 
ful^— ire  are  enabled  to  endure  both  toil  and  struggle.*  These  truths  Timothy 
is  to  teacb,  showing  himself  an  example  to  the  faithful  in  speech,  conversa- 
tion, love,  spirituality,  faith,  parity,  so  that  none  may  despise  his  youth.*  Till 
St.  Paul  arrives  he  is  bidden  to  occupy  liimseif  in  reading,^  exhortation,  teach- 
ing; securing  progress  by  diligence,  and  not  neglecting — ^which  possibly 
Timothy,  in  his  retiring  character,  was  tempted  to  do — ^the  grace  which  was 
solemnly  bestowed  on  him  at  his  ordination.^ 

Then  he  is  advised  how  to  befaare  towards  various  orders  in  Ins  Church. 
He  is  not  to  use  severe  language  to  an  elder,  but  to  exhort  them  as  fathers ; 
the  younger  men  as  brothers ;  the  elder  women  as  mothers,  the  younger  as 
sisters,  in  all  purity .'  Special  directions  are  given  about  widows.'  Those  are 
true  widows  who  rightly  train  their  children  or  grandchildren,  who  do  their 
duty  to  their  parents,  who  devote  themselves  to  constant  prayer.  But  in  a 
widow,  a  prurient,  frivolous  character  is  a  living  death ;  for,  in  a  Ohristian, 
neglect  of  domestic  duties  and  relations  is  worse  than  heathenism.  No  widow 
is  therefore  to  be  put  on  the  Hst  before  sixty  years  of  age,  after  one  honour- 
able marriage,^^  and  after  having  acquired  a  character  for  motherliness,  hospi- 

fied  in  the  Spirit "  m«ani  that  Chriit  was  manifested  to  be  the  Son  of  God  (Rom.  L  4)  hy 
the  workmn  of  His  higher  spiritual  Ufe ;  **  seen  of  angels  "  refers  to  the  various  angelio 
witnesses  of  scenes  of  His  eiurthly  life. 

1  Not  yet  "forbids,"  but  somewhat  "  discourages."    Cf.  Jos.  B,  J,  ii.  8,  2,  and  18. 

«  Cf.  Rom.  xiv.  1— 4 :  1  Cor.  viii  8 :  x.  20. 

*  The  imiyersalism  of  expression  is  here  even  more  remarkable  than  in  IL  4. 

^  Leg,  dywvi^df&e0a,  |^  A,  r ,  C,  G,  K. 

'  The  sneers  that  Timothy  "  seems  to  have  been  endowed  by  Christian  legend  with 
the  gift  of  immortal  youth  *  are  very  grotmdless.  If  he  were  converted  in  AD.  45,  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  he  would  now  (AD.  66)  be  only  thirty-seven— «  very  youthful  age 

'       •       "  '     '  •  y  exalted 

you  that 
France, 

and  called  on  his  old  schoolmaster,  he  found  that  he  was  only  remembered  at  **  the  little 
Adolphus  who  played  tricks.** 

'  Perhaps  ^e  earliest  allosion  to  the  duty  of  reading  Scripture. 

7  rv.  1—16.    Acts  xvi.  1,  and  2  Tim.  i  6,  where  he  receives  a  similar  injunction. 

^  ' '  Omnes  puellas  e  t  virgines  Christi  aut  aequaliter  ignora  aut  aequaliter  dilige  '*  ( Jor. ). 
But  how  inferior  to  the  direction  of  St.  Paul ! 

9  Acts  ii.  44 ;  vi.  1. 

W  Cf.  Tit.  16.     It  is  a  remarkable  sign  of  the  position  of  widows  in  the  Church  thnt 
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tality,  kiudlj  senrice,  saoconr  to  tho  afflicted,  and  continuance  in  every  good 
work.  Bnt  Timothy  is  to  have  nothing  to  say  to  younger  widows  who  want 
to  marry  again  when  they  begin  to  wax  restive  against  the  yoke  of  Christ — • 
and  so  are  convicted  of  setting  at  nonght  their  first  faith.^  To  avoid  the 
danger  of  gadding  idleness  and  unseemly  gossiping,  it  is  better  that  such 
should  avoid  all  chanco  of  creating  scandal  by  quietly  re-entering  into  mar- 
ried life.  Hence  all  younger  widows  must  be  supported  by  their  own  relations^ 
and  not  at  the  expense  of  the  Church.^ 

Betuming  to  the  Presbyters,  he  quotes  the  passage  of  Deuteronomy, 
"  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  a  threshing  ox,"  and  adds  the  maxim,  "  The  labourer 
is  worthy  of  his  hire,"^  to  support  his  rule  that  "double  honour"  be  paid  to 
faithful  and  laborious  pastors.^  If  they  do  wrong  they  must  indeed  be 
rebuked,  but  never  on  ill-supported  accusations.  "  I  solemnly  charge  thee 
before  God,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  tho  elect  angels,^  to  observe  these 
rules  without  prejudice,  and  without  doing  anything  by  favour.*'  He  is  not 
to  ordain  any  one  too  hastily,  lost  he  be  involved  in  the  responsibility  for  their 
sins ;  and  this  discrimination  is  the  more  necessary  because  there  are  flagrant 
sins  which  marshal  men  to  judgment,  and  hidden  sins  which  stealthily  follow 
behind  them ;  just  as  also  there  are  some  good  works  which  are  openly  raani- 
fest,  and  others  which  are  concealed,  although  ultimately  all  shall  stand 
revealed  in  their  true  light. 

In  the  very  midst  of  these  wise  and  serious  directions  are  introduced  two 
personal  exhortations.  One  of  them — "  Keep  thyself  pure  " — may  naturally 
have  been  suggested  by  the  passing  thought  that  he  whose  duty  it  was  to 
exercise  so  careful  an  oversight  over  others  must  be  specially  watchful  to  be 
himself  free  from  every  stain.  The  other,  "  Be  no  longer  a  water-drinker,  but 
use  a  little  wine  because  of  thy  stomach,  and  thy  frequent  infirmities,*'^  is  so 
casual  that,  though  we  see  at  once  how  it  may  have  occurred  to  St.  Paul's 

Polycarp  c-ills  them  ^<naoT^pioi'  ©eoO,  "  an  altar  of  God  "  {ad  Phil.  4).  From  the  seyerity 
of  some  of  St.  Paurs  remarks,  Reuss  thinks  that  he  may  have  had  in  view  the  occasional 
gecond  marriage  of  Christian  widows  with  Pagans,  which  would  be  a  disgraceful  pro- 
ceeding after  they  had  received  assistance  from  the  Church.  They  might  be  "dea- 
conesses "  earher  than  sixty,  but  not  **  widows." 

1  In  their  practical  pledge  not  to  marry  again  when  they  were  placed  on  the  official 
list  of  widows. 

2  V.  1—16. 

3  1  Cor.  ix.  9.  Those  who  apply  v  ypo^ij  to  both  clauses  must  admit  that  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Luke  had  been  published,  and  had  come  to  be  regarded  of  Divine  authority,  before 
this  Epistle  (Luke  x.  7).  But  the  inference  is  most  precarious,  for  our  Lord  often 
alluded  to  current  proverbs,  and  n  ypa^h  may  here  only  apply  to  the  quotation  from 
Deut.  XXV.  4. 

*  BtvKii  riMVf  is  a  perfectly  general  expression.  The  spirit  of  foolish  literalism  led 
to  double  rations  for  the  Presbyters  at  the  Agapae. 

^  See  1  Cor.  xi.  10 ;  1  Pet.  1. 12.  It  is  not  possible  to  explain  the  exact  shade  of 
mfAning  in  the  word  "elect."  They  are  probably  so  called,  as  Calvin  says,  "excellcntiao 
cadsd.'*  Cf.  rov9  tcpovc  ayy^Aovf  in  Agrippa*s  adjuration  to  the  Jews  not  to  rebel  againsi 
RomeJJos.  B.  J.  iL  16,  §  4,  and  Tobit  xii.  15). 

•  These  "frequent  infinnities"  perhaps  explain  the  timidity  of  Timothy's  character 
(1  Cor.  xvi.  10,  11).  Some  have  seen  a  reflex  of  this  in  the  reproaches  addressed,  in  ths 
midst  of  praise,  "  to  the  angel  of  the  Church  of  Ephesus." 
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thonglits — siuce  otherwise  the  former  rale  might  have  led  to  a  self-denial  stiU 
more  rigid,^  and  even  injurious  to  health — it  is  far  too  natural  and  spon- 
taneous, too  entirely  disconnected  from  all  that  precedes  and  follows  it,  to  have 
occurred  to  any  imitator.  An  imitator,  if  capable  of  introducing  the  natural 
play  of  thought  to  which  the  precept  "  Keep  thyself  pure  "  is  due,  would  have 
been  far  more  likely  to  add — and  especially  in  an  Epistle  which  so  scrupu- 
lously forbids  indulgence  in  wine  to  all  Church  officials — **  And,  in  order  to 
promote  this  purity,  take  as  little  wine  as  possible,  or  aroid  it  altogether."^ 

He  then  passes  to  the  duties  of  slaves.^  Their  conversion  is  not  to  be 
made  a  plea  for  upsetting  the  social  order,  and  giving  any  excuse  for  abusing 
the  Gospel.  Christian  masters  are  still  to  be  treated  as  masters,  and  to  be 
served  all  the  more  heartily  "because  all  who  are  partakers  of  this  kindly 
service  are  faithful  and  beloved."  Here  again  he  reverts  to  the  false  teachers 
—who  had  perhaps  perverted  the  truth  of  Christian  equality  into  the  falsehood 
of  socialism — to  denounce  their  inflated  ignorance  and  unwholesome  loquacity 
as  the  source  of  the  jealousies  and  squabbles  of  corrupt  men,  who  look  on 
religion  as  a  source  of  gfun.*^  A  source  of  gain  indeed  it  b  when  accompanied 
with  the  contentment^  arising  from  the  sense  of  the  nakedness  of  our  birth 
and  death,  and  the  fewness  of  our  real  needs,^  whereas  the  desire  of  wealth 
breeds  the  numerous  forms  of  foolish  desire  which  plunge  men  into  destruc- 
tion and  perdition.  For  all  evils  spring  from  the  root  of  oovetousness,'^  which 
has  led  many  into  heresy  as  well  as  into  manifold  miseries.  The  Apostle 
appeals  to  his  son  in  the  faith  to  flee  these  things :  to  pursue^  righteousness, 
godliness,  faith,  love,  endurance,  gentleness ;  to  strive  the  good  strife  of  faith ; 
to  grasp  eternal  life,  **  to  which  also  thou  wert  called,  and  didst  confess  the 
good  confession  before  many  witnesses."  He  most  solemnly  adjures  him,  by 
Christ  and  His  good  confession  before  Pontius  Pilate,"  to  keep  the  command- 
ment without  spot,  without  reproach,  till  the  manifefltation  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  which  He  shall  show  in  His  own  seasons,  who  is  the  blessed  and  only 
Potentate,  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  who  alone  hath  immortality, 

1  Rom.  xiv.  2.    Plutaroh  speaks  of  an  ituvof  iyptU  (De  Tiid.  et  Otir,  §  6). 

«  Ver.  17—23. 

'  Some  have  fancied,  with  very  little  probability,  that  the  topic  is  suggested  by  the 
mention  of  those  whose  good  works  cannot  be  ^na22^  hid,  but  are  little  likely  to  be  noticed 
in  this  world. 

-<  Gal.  iii.  28.  The  recognition  of  the  existing  basis  of  society  is  found  throughout 
the  Epistles  (1  Cor.  vii  21 ;  Col.  iii  22,  &c.). 

^  ovTopiceta,  self-sufBcing  independence  (2  Cor.  iz.  8;  FhiL  iv.  11).  Cf.  Prov.  xiv.  14, 
**  The  good  man  shall  be  satisfied  from  himself." 

«  PML  iv.  11-13. 

7  pt<tt  need  not  be  rendered  "a  root,**  for  it  is  a  word  which  does  not  require  the 
article  ;  but  St.  Paul  does  not,  of  course,  mean  that  it  is  the  only  root  from  which  all 
evils  spring,  but  the  root  from  which  all  evils  may  spring.  So  Diogenes  Laertius  calls  it 
**  the  metropolis  of  all  evils  "  (Vit.  Diogen.  vi.  50 ;  and  Philo,  De  Spec  Legg,  346,  calls  it 
hpiim^piav  vivmv  vaptufoianiArmv  (cf .  Luke  xii.  15 — 21). 

^  StMicr,  ciriAii0ov. 

*  There  is  an  obvious  allusion  in  the  koX^  ofioXoyia  of  Christ  to  that  of  the  previous 
Terse,  but  in  the  latter  instance  it  seems  to  mean  the  faithful  performance  of  the  will  of 
€rod  even  to  death. 
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dwelling  in  light  unapproachable,  whom  no  man  erer  saw,  or  ean  see— 4o 
whom  honour  and  eternal  strength.    Amen.^ 

With  this  majestic  description  of  the  Diyine  attributes  it  might  well  haTO 
been  thooght  that  the  Epistle  would  close.  A  forger  might  natnndlj  desire  & 
dimax;  but  St.  Paul  is  never  influenced  by  such  conaideratioiis  of  style. 
Filled  with  the  thought  of  the  perils  of  wealth  in  a  city  Bke  wealthy  Ephesas, 
he  once  more,  in  a  sort  of  postscript,^  adyises  Timothy  to  warn  the  rich  *'  noi 
to  be  high-minded,  nor  to  fix  their  hopes  on  the  nnoertainty  of  riches,  but  on 
the  living  Qod,  who  richly  affords  us  all  things  for  enjoyment,"  and  to  use 
their  riches  wisely  and  generously,  "  treasuring  up  for  themselves  a  fair  f ounda* 
tion  for  the  future,  that  they  may  grasp  that  which  is  really  life.''^ 

Then,  with  one  parting  reference  to  the  false  teachers,  the  Epistie  ends: — 

"  O  Timothy,  guard  the  trust  committed  to  thee,  turning  away  from  these  pro- 
&ne  babblings,  and  '< antitheses"  of  the  knowledge  which  usurps  the  name;  which 
some  professing  have  gone  astray  as  regards  the  fa^th.    Ghaoe  be  with  thee."^ 

The  "  Amen  "*  is  probably  a  pious  addition,  and  the  various  superscriptions 
which  tell  us  that  the  Epistle  was  written  from  Laodicea,  "which  is  the 
metropolis  of  Phyrgia  Pacatiana,"  or  **  from  Nicopolis,**  or  "  from  Athens," 
"  by  the  hands  of  his  disciple  Titus,"  or  "  from  Macedonia,"  are  idle  guesses* 
of  which  the  latter  alone  has  any  plausibility,  though  even  this  is  only  a  pre- 
carious inference  from  the  verse  which  suggested  it. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

THE   EPISTLE   TO  TITUS. 


"  Lord  Jesus,  I  am  weary  in  Thy  work,  but  not  of  Thy  work.    Let  me  go  and 
speak  for  Thee  once  more  ,  .  .  seal  Thy  truth,  and  then  die." — Whitkfikld, 

Fbom  St.  PauVs  message  to  Philemon  we  infer  that  as  speedily  as  possible 
after  he  was  set  free  he  visited  Ephesus  and  the  cities  of  the  Lyons.  Even  if 
he  deferred  thb  visit  till  he  had  carried  out  his  once-cherished  plan  of  visiting 
Spain,  wo  know  that  the  moment  his  destiny  was  decided  he  sent  Timothy  to 
Philippi,  with  the  intention  of  following  him  at  no  long  interval.*  Hence 
when  Timothy  rejoined  him,  probably  at  Ephesus,  he  Mt  him  there,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  finish  the  task  of  setting  the  Church  in  order,  and  himself  set  out 
on  his  promised  journey  to  Macedonia.  It  is  not  likely  that  he  felt  any  desire 
to  revive  the  gloomy  reminiscences  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  incur  a  second  risk 
of  being  torn  to  pieces  by  infuriated  Pharisees.  In  that  unhappy  city  a  fresh 
outburst  of  the  spirit  of  persecution  had  ended  the  year  before  (AJ).  63)  in 

»  vi.  1—16.  3  Reuss,  Les  EpHra,  ii.  378. 

8  vi.  17-19.    Ltg,  SrwK,  A,  D,  E,  F,  G. 


*  M,  A,  F,  G,  read  ^eO*  i,^l^v,  aa  in  2  Tim.  iv.  22 ;  Tit  iii.  15. 
»  Omitted  by  «,  A,  D,  F,  G.  « 


PliiL  ii  19-2a. 
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the  mnrder  of  James  the  Lord's  brother.^  Soon  after  the  accession  of  G^ssius 
Floras  to  the  x>ost  of  Procurator,  there  were  violent  disturbances  throughout 
Judsea.  The  war  which  culminated  in  the  total  destruction  of  the  Jewish 
polity  did  not  indeed  break  out  till  A.D.  66,  but  the  general  spirit  of 
turbulence,  the  deeply- seated  discontent  with  the  government  of  Agrippa  n.» 
and  the  threatening  multiplication  of  the  Sioarii,  showed  that  everything 
was  ripening  for  the  final  revolt.^  We  may  be  sure  that  when  the  ship  of 
Adramyttium  sailed  from  Tyre,  St.  Paul  had  seen  his  last  of  the  Holy  Land. 
From  Macedonia  he  doubtless  went  io  Corinth,  and  he  may  then  have  sailed 
with  Titus  to  Crete. 

On  the  southern  shores  of  that  legendary  island  he  had  involuntarily 
touched  in  the  disastrous  voyage  from  Myra,  which  ended  in  his  ^ipwreck 
at  Malta.  But  a  prisoner  on  his  way  to  trial,  in  a  crowded  Alexandrian 
corn-vessel  which  only  awaited  the  earliest  o^^rtunity  to  sail,  could  haveiiad 
but  little  opportunity  to  preach  the  gospel  even  at  the  Fair  Havens  andLasaa, 
and  we  may  at  once  reject  the  idle  suggestion  that  the  Church  of  Crete  had 
then  first  been  founded.  It  is  probable  that  the  first  tidings  of  Christianity 
had  been  carried  to  the  isknd  by  those  Cretan  Jews  who  had  heard  tho 
thrilling  words  of  St.  Peter  at  Pentecost ;  and  the  insufficiency  of  knowledge 
in  these  Churches  may  be  accounted  for  in  part  by  these  limited  opportuniUes, 
as  well  as  by  the  inherent  defects  of  the  Cretan  character.  The  stormy  shores 
of  Crete,  and  the  evil  reputation  of  its  inhabitants  even  from  mythical  days* 
may  well  have  tended  to  deter  the  evangelising  visits  of  the  early  preachers 
of  Christianity;  and  the  indication  that  the  nascent  faith  of  the  converts 
was  largely  tidnted  with  Jewish  superstition  is  exactly  what  we  should  havo 
expected.  St.  Paulas  brief  sojourn  in  the  island  with  Titus  was  probably 
the  first  serious  effort  to  consolidate  the  young,  struggling,  and  imperilled 
Churches ;  and  we  can  easily  imagine  that  it  was  the  necessity  of  completing 
an  anxious  work  which  reluctantly  compelled  the  Apostle  to  leave  his  com- 
panion behind  him.  The  task  could  not  have  been  left  in  wiser  or  firmer 
hands  than  those  of  one  who  had  already  made  his  influence  felt  and  his 
authority  respected  among  the  prating  and  conceited  sophists  of  tnrbulent 
Corinth.  Those  who  argue  that,  because  Paul  had  but  recently  parted  with 
Titus,  the  advice  contained  in  the  letter  would  be  superfluous,  are  starting  a 
purely  imaginary  difficulty,  and  one  of  which  the  futility  is  demonstrated  by 
the  commonest  experiences  of  daily  life.  Objections  of  this  kind  are  simply 
astonishing,  and  when  we  are  told  that  the  instructions  given  are  too  vagne 
and  commonplace  to  render  them  of  any  value,  and  that ''  the  pomtlessness  of 
the  directions  must  have  made  them  all  but  worthless  to  an  evangelist,"^  wo 
can  only  reply  that  the  Christian  Church  in  all  ages,  in  spite  of  the  incessant 
tendency  to  exalt  dogma  above  simple  practice,  has  yet  Accepted  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  as  a  manual  which  has  never  been  surpassed. 

»  Joi.^ntt.xx.  9,  §51,  2;  ActixiL  1— 11.  «  Joi.  A  J.  u.  14,  §2, 

*  Dayidfon,  Inirod,  ii.  129 ;  BeoMi  La  EpUrei^lL  333. 
<)Q2 
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From  Crete,  St.  Paul  may  have  returned  by  Epiiesus  and  Troas  to  Mace- 
donia, and  thence  to  Dalmatia  and  UlTricum ;  ^  and  we  learn  from  tlie  Epistle 
to  Titus  that  he  was  accompanied  by  several  friends,  for  whom  he  found  the 
amplest  employment  in  missions  to  various  Churches.  He  intended  to  spend 
the  winter  at  Nicopolis,  which,  beyond  all  question,  must  be  the  well-known 
and  flourishing  city  of  Epirus,  built  by  Augustus  to  commemorate  his  victory 
at  Actium.  When  he  wrote  the  Epbtle  to  Titus,  he  was  about  to  send 
Artemas  or  Tychicus  to  him  in  Crete,  to  continue  the  work  of  organisation 
there,  while  l^tus  is  directed  to  join  the  Apostle  at  Nicopolis  before  the  winter 
comes  on. 

How  little  we  really  know  about  Titus  will  be  best  seen  by  the  theories 
which  attempt  to  identify  him  with  Titus  (or,  T^tius)  Justus  (Acts  xviiL  7), 
with  Silas,  and  even  with  l^othy !  Though  he  is  not  mentioned  in  tlie  Acts 
—probably  because  he  never  happened  to  be  a  companion  of  the  Apostle  at 
the  same  time  that  Luke  was  with  him — he  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
trustiest  and  most  beloved  members  of  the  noble  little  band  of  St  Paul's 
friends  and  disciples.  As  he  was  a  Greek  by  birth,  St.  Paul,  whose  convert 
he  was,  had  chosen  to  take  him  to  Jerusalem  on  that  memorable  visit,  which 
ended  in  the  recognition  of  Centile  emancipation  from  the  yoke  of  MosaisuL* 
If  we  were  right  in  the  conjecture  that  the  generous  self-sacrifice  of  Titus  on 
this  occasion  rescued  Paul  from  a  g^evous  struggle,  if  not  from  an  immense 
peril,  we  may  imagine  how  close  would  have  been  the  personal  bond  between 
them.  He  had  special  connexions  with  Corinth,  to  which  he  had  three  times 
been  sent  by  the  Apostle  during  the  troubles  of  that  distracted  Church.' 
The  warm  terms  in  which  St.  Paul  always  speaks  of  him  as  his  brother, 
and  associate,  and  fellow-labourer,  and  the  yearning  anxiety  which  made  him 
utterly  miserable  when  he  failed  to  meet  him  in  Troas,  show  that  he  was  no 
ordinary  man ;  and  the  absence  from  this  Epistle  of  the  personal  warnings 
and  exhortations  which  are  found  in  those  to  Timothy,  lead  us  to  believe  that 
Titus  was  the  more  deeply  respected,  even  if  Timothy  were  the  more  tenderly 
beloved.  The  last  notice  of  him  is  his  visit  to  Dalmatia  during  the  second 
imprisonment,  and  we  may  feel  the  strongest  confidence  that  this  was  under- 
taken  as  a  special  duty,  and  that  he  did  not  voluntarily  desert  his  friend  and 
teacher  whom  he  had  so  long  and  faithfully  served.  The  Epistle  which  St 
Paul  addresses  to  him  goes  over  much  the  same  ground  as  that  to  Hmothy, 
but  with  additional  particulars,  and  in  a  perfectly  independent  maimer.  It 
excited  the  warm  admiration  of  Luther,  who  says  of  it:  "This  is  a  short 
Epistle,  but  yet  such  a  quintessence  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  composed  in 
such  a  masterly  manner,  that  it  contains  all  that  is  needful  for  Christian 
knowledge  and  life."  The  subjects  are  touched  upon  in  the  same  easy  and 
natural  order  as  in  the  other  Pastoral  Epistles,  and  the  incidental  mention  of 
people  so  entirely  unknown  in  the  circle  of  the  Apostle's  £riends  as  Artemas 
and  Zenas,  the  lawyer,  together  with  the  marked  variations  in  the  iniUal  and 

>  Bom.  XV.  19.  aGia,U.35llti4.  •  8 Cor.  viL,  viiL 
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final  salniations,  are  among  the  many  incidental  circumstances  wliich  powerfully 
strengthen  the  argument  in  favour  of  its  authenticity. 

The  greeting  with  which  the  Apostle  opens  is  somewhat  obscure  and 
iuTolyed,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  exact  meaning  of  the  various 
prepositions  employed.  It  differs  from  all  other  salutations  in  the  phrase  "  a 
slave  of  Qod,**  instead  of  a  "  a  slave  of  Jesus  Christ,"  and  it  is  marked  by  the 
prominence  of  the  title  Saviour,  which  is  applied  throughout  this  Epistle  both 
to  God  and  to  Christ.^ 

"  Paul,  a  slave  of  God,  but  an  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  faith  of  the  elect 
of  God  and  the  full  knowledge  of  the  truth  which  is  according  to  godliness,  (based) 
on  the  hope  of  eternal  life,  which  God,  who  cannot  lie,  promised  before  eternal 
times,  but  manifested  His  word  in  His  own  seasons  in  the  preaching  with  which  I 
was  entrusted  according  to  the  commandment  of  God  our  Saviour — to  Titus,  my 
true  son  after  the  common  faith,  grace  and  peace,  from  God  our  Father,  and  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour/' 

^  After  this  solemn  greeting  he  proceeds  at  once  to  the  many  practical 
directions  which  are  the  object  of  his  writing.  He  left  Titus  in  Crete  to 
finish  all  necessary  regulations,  and  especially  to  ordain  presbyters  in  every 
city,  who  are  to  be  men  of  irreproachable  character,  and  well-ordered  domestic 
positions,  for  a  "  bishop  "  must  be  blameless  as  Qod*a  steward,  not  self -willed* 
not  passionate,  and  with  the  other  positive  and  negative  qualifications  which 
he  has  already  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  Timothy — ^with  the  addition  that 
he  is  to  love  what  is  good,  and  to  hold  fast  the  faithful  word  according  to  the 
instruction  he  has  received  that  he  may  be  able  to  exhort  with  healthy  teaching 
and  to  refute  the  gainsayers.^ 

These  opponents  are  described  as  being  disorderly,  prating,  and  self- 
deceiving  Jewish  Christians,  who  for  the  sake  of  filthy  lucre  turn  whole 
families  upside  down.  To  these,  as  to  the  Cretans  in  general,  St.  Paul  applies 
the  stinging  line  of  their  fellow-countryman  Epimenides — 

"  The  Cretans  are  always  liars,  evil  wild  beasts,  lazy  gluttons,"  > 

—for  which  reason  they  must  be  sharply  rebuked,  that  they  may  be  healthy 

1  If  the  idea  of  God  tiie  Father  m  a  Saviour  had  not  occurred  both  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  elsewhere  in  St.  Paul,  the  expression  might  fairly  have  been  oalled 
un-Patdine.    But  the  idea  is  distinctly  found  in  1  Cor.  i.  21. 

J  i.  5-9. 

'  The  line  is  an  hexameter  from  the  poem  on  "Oracles  **  by  Epimenides,  the  Cretan 
poet  and  philosopher.  It  was  quoted  by  Callimachas,  Hymn  to  Zeus.  8,  and  well  known 
m  antiquity  hecause  it  gave  rise  to  the  syllogutic  catch  known  as  *'  the  liar.'' 

They  were  among  the  three  very  bad  K'i  of  antiquity. 

Kp^TCf  f  KamriiSoicac,  KtAtxct,  rpia.  Kamra  nanurra, 

Kb  for  their  lying,  Kpnrri^tw  meant  "to  tell  lies;"  of  their  ferocity,  gluttony,  drunken- 
ness, and  sensuality,  and  above  aU  of  their  greed,  ample  testimonies  are  quoted — 
"  Cretensea  spem  pecuniae  secuti  "*  (liv.  xliv.  45) ;  to^s  xp^/«urir,  •wnrcp  icnpiot«  ^Aittcu. 
rptxrAtiropovrrvf  (Plut.  Paul,  jEmil^  23) ;  Polyb.  vL  46^  &c.,  and  a  remarkable  epigram  of 
Leonides — 

Ami  AiTiOTot  km  aXt^Bopot  ovr«  StxoiM 
Kpffnt  *  Ti«  KpifTMK  oXSc  Buca^ovvv^l^, 

(See  Meunius's  Crei%  and  Wetstein  ad  loc) 
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in  the  faith,  ceasing  to  heed  Jewish  myths  and  the  commandments  of  men 
who  turn  away  from  the  tmth.^  Among  these  commandments  there  seem  to 
haye  been  many  distinctions  between  things  dean  and  nndean,  all  of  which 
the  Apostle  sweeps  aside  in  his  clear  decisive  manner  by  the  deep  trath  that 
to  the  pore  all  things  are  pure ; — ^whereas  nothing  is  or  can  be  pnre  to  men  of 
defiled  mind  and  conscience,  snch  as  these,  who,  professing  knowledge  of  God, 
in  deeds  denied  Him,  being  detestable,  and  disobedient,  and  to  erery  good 
deed  reprobate.* 

"  But  speak  then  the  things  which  beeome  the  healthy  teaching."  The 
keynote  of  this  wholesome  teaching  is  sober-mindedness.  Aged  men  are  to  be 
temperate,  grave,  sober-minded,  sonnd  in  love,  in  ftuth,  in  endurance.  Aged 
women  are  to  show  a  sacred  decorum  in  demeanour,  free  from  slander  and 
intemperance,^  teachers  of  what  b  fair,  that  they  may  train  the  younger 
women,  too,  to  be  sober-minded,  ennobling  the  estimate  of  their  Christiaa 
profession  by  humble,  diligent,  submissive  performaaice  o£  their  home  duties. 
Titus  must  also  exhort  yotmg  men  to  be  sober-minded,  and  in  all  respeets  ha 
is  to  set  them  a  pure  example  of  dignity,  and  futhfulnees  to  the  truth.  Slvf«s 
are  to  "adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour  in  all  tlanga,"  by  sileafe 
obedionee  and  cheerful  honesty. 

<*For  God*8  gxaoe  was  manifested  bringing  Balvation  to  all  men,  training  us  to 
the  end  that  once  for  all  rejecting  impiety  and  all  worldly  desires,  we  should  live  in 
the  present  age  soberly,  and  rigl^ously,  and  godly,  expecting  the  blessed  hope  and 
manifestation  of  the  glory  of  the  great  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,^  who  gave 
Himself  for  us,  that  Ho  might  ransom  us  from  all  lawlessness,  and  purify  for 
Himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works.  These  things  speak,  and  rebuke 
and  exhort  with  all  authority.    Let  no  man  despise  thee."' 

After  this  swift  and  perfect  summary  of  the  Christian  life,  alike  in  its 
earthly  and  spiritual  aspects,  he  reverts  to  necessary  subjecte  for  practical 
exhortation.  Naturally  turbulent,  the  Cretans  are  to  be  constantly  reminded 
of  the  duty  of  submission  in  all  things  right  and  good.  Naturally  ferocious, 
they  are  to  be  exhorted  to  meekness  of  word  and  deed  towards  all  men.  Fc^r 
even  so  God  showed  gentleness  to  us  when  we  were  living  in  foolish  and 
disobedient  error,  the  slaves  of  various  passions,  in  a  bitter  atmosphere  of 

1  Possibly  Titus  had  tried  to  regard  these  "  myths  **  as  harmless. 

3  L  10-16. 

'  ii  3,  "Not  enslaved  by  much  wine."  On  the  proverbial  intomperanoe  of  women 
among  the  ancients,  see  AtUholog,  xL  298  ;  Aristoph.  Thetur,  735  and  x^oMim ;  Athen. 
X.57. 

^  The  question  as  to  whether  these  words  should  be  rendered  as  in  the  text,  or 
**our  great  God  and  Saviowr  Jesus  Christy"  is  simply  a  critical  question.  The  analog 
of  other  passages  throughout  these  and  other  EpisUea  (1  Tim.  i.  1 ;  v.  21 ;  vi.  18 ;  aiM^ 
ahove  all,  ii  3—5 ;  2  Peter  i.  1 ;  2  Thess.  L  12 ;  Jude  4,  ko,),  and  the  oertauity  that  thi« 
translation  is  not  required  either  by  the  anarthrous  xJnui,  or  by  the  word  cir«4»«ra,  show 
that  the  view  taken  by  our  English  Version,  and  the  majority  of  Protestant  ana  othcs 
rerrions,  as  well  as  by  many  of  the  ancient  versions,  is  correct. 

'  Which  of  all  the  Fathers  of  the  first  or  second  centm-y  was  in  the  smallest  degree 
capable  of  writing  so  masterlv  a  formula  of  Christian  doctrine  and  practice  as  these 
ventes  (ii.  11 — 14),  or  the  perfectly  independent  yet  no  less  memorable  presentation  of 
Gospel  truth — with  a  completeness  only  too  many-sided  for  seeti  and  parties— in  iii. 
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reciprocal  hatred.  "But  when" — and  here  follows  another  concentrated 
fiommarj  of  Pauline  doctrine  unparalleled  for  heautj  and  completeness — 

*'  But  when  the  kindnesg  and  love  towards  man  of  God  our  Saviour  was  mani- 
fested, not  in  consequence  of  works  of  righteousness  which  u?e  did,  but  according  to 
Hie  mercy  He  saved  us,  by  means  of  the  laver  of  regeneration,  and  renewal  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which  He  poured  upon  us  richly  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour, 
that  being  iustified  by  His  grace  we  might  become  heirs,  according  to  hope,  of 
eternal  life.  * 

Faithful  is  the  saying^ — and  in  aooordance  with  it  he  desires  Titus  to 
teach  with  due  insistence,  that  all  who  haye  believed  may  live  up  to  their  pro- 
fession.  This  teaching  is  fair  and  beneficent,  but  foolish  speculations  and 
discussions^  ^  and  g^nealogfies  and  legalist  disputes  are  vain  and  useless.  But 
if,  after  one  or  two  admonitions,  a  man  would  not  give  up  his  own  depraved 
and  wilful  perversities,  then  Titus  is  to  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  him.^ 

The  brief  letter  closes  .with  a  few  personal  messages.  Titus  may  soon  ex- 
pect the  arrival  of  Artemas  or  Tychicus,^  and  on  the  arrival  of  either,  to  take  up 
his  work,  he  is  with  all  speed  to  join  Paul  at  Nicopolis  for  the  winter.  Bte  is 
also  asked  to  do  anything  he  can  to  further  the  journey  and  meet  the  require- 
ments of  Zenas  the  jurist,^  and  Apollos.    And  St.  Paul  hopes  that  all  <mr 

C — 7  ?  Will  any  one  produce  from  Clemens,  or  Hennas,  or  Justin  Martyr,  or  Ignatius, 
or  Polycarp,  or  Irenaeus — will  any  one  even  produce  from  Tertullian,  or  Chrysostom,  or 
BasU,  or  Gregory  of  Nyssa— any  single  i>assage  comparable  for  terseness,  insight,  and 
mastery  to  either  of  these  ?  Only  the  inspired  wisdom  of  the  greatest  of  the  Apostles 
co\ild  have  traced  so  divine  iw  simmiary  wit h  so  unfaltering  a  hand.  If  the  single  chorus 
of  Sophokles  was  sufficient  to  acquit  him  of  senili^  —if  the  thin  unerring  line  attested 
the  presence  of  ApeUes — ^if  the  flawless  circle  of  Giotto,  drawn  with  one  single  sweep  of 
his  hand,  was  suincient  to  authenticate  his  worlonanship  and  prove  his  power — siu*ely 
such  passages  as  these  ought  to  be  more  than  adequate  to  defend  the  Pastoral  ]^istles 
from  the  charge  of  vapimty.  Would  it  not  be  somewhat  strange  if  all  the  great 
Christian  Fathers  of  three  centuries  were  so  far  surpassed  in  power  and  eloquence  by  the 
supposed  fcUsarii  who  wrote  the  Epistles  of  the  First  and  Second  Captivity  of  St.  Paul  ? 

^  U.h  Adyof  here  refers  to  what  has  gone  before,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  this  favourite 
formula  is  generally  applied,  as  here,  to  expressions  which  have  something  solenm  and 
almost  rhythmic  in  the  form  of  their  expression  (1  Tim.  i.  15:  iiL  1 ;  2  Tim. ii  11 — 
the  analogous  1  Tim.  iii.  16).  Were  the  quotations  from  Lymus  ?  The  contrast  between  the 
regenerate  present  and  the  nnregenerate  past  is  common  in  St.  Paul  (1  Oor.  vi.  11 ;  GaL 
iv.  3  ;  Eph.  ii.  &c.).  If  any  one  were  asked  to  fix  on  two  passages  which  contained  the 
essence  of  all  Pauline  theology  he  would  surely  select  Bom.  iiL  21—26  and  Tit.  iii.  5— 
7 ;  and  the  latter,  though  less  polemical,  is  in  some  respects  more  complete.  Again  I 
adc.  Would  it  not  be  strai^  if  the  briefest  yet  fullest  statement  of  his  complete  message 
should  come  from  a  spurious  Epistle  ? 

^  St.  Paul  stigmatttes  these  sophistic  discussions  as  both  kci^  and  ftaratoi^«.e.,  empty 
in  their  nature,  and  void  of  all  results. 

*  cup«'<ret«  only  occurs  In  1  Cor.  xi.  19 ;  Gal.  v. '20,  and  means,  not  "heresies,"  but 
"ecclesiastical  divisions." 

••  "Artemas or  Tychicus."  Who  was  Artemas,  or  Artemidorus  ?  That  ho,  like  Tro- 
phimus  and  Tychicus  (Acts  xx.  4 ;  xxL  29),  was  an  Ephesian,  we  may  perhaps  conjectui-e 
m>m  his  name,  and  Paul  may  have  met  with  him  in  his  recent  visit  to  Ephesus  ;  but 
what  could  possibly  have  induced  a  forger  to  insert  a  totally  unknown  name  like  that  of 
Artemas  ?  or  to  imagine  any  uncertainty/  in  the  mind  of  Paul  as  to  which  of  the  two  he 
should  send  ?    (On  Tychicus,  see  Col.  iv.  7  ;  Eph.  vi.  21.) 

^  Does  this  mean  "  a  lawyer  "  in  the  same  sense  as  FOfAoStS^UncoAof  in  Luke  ▼.  17  ?  Was 
he  a  Jewish  scribe,  or  a  Greek  or  Roman  legist  ?  It  is  quite  impossible  to  say  ;  and  who 
was  this  Zenas,  or  Zenodorus?  What  should  put  such  a  name  and  s  i::u  an  allusion  into 
a  forger's  mind  ? 
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people  also  will  learn  to  follow  the  example  of  these  kindly  services  to  all  who* 
reqnire  them,  that  they  may  not  be  nnf  ruitf  uL  "  AU  who  are  witli  me  salute 
thee.     Salute  those  who  love  us  in  the  faith.    God's  grace  with  yoa  alL" 

These  last  three  greetings  have  several  points  of  interest.  Thej  show  us 
that  Paul,  who  was  soon  to  be  so  sadly  and  unworthily  deserted,  was  still 
carrying  on  his  manifold  missionary  activities  as  one  in  a  band  of  devoted 
friends.  The  fact  that  they  differ  in  expression  from  every  other  closing- 
salutation  is  a  mark  of  authenticity,  because  a  forger  would  have  been  sure 
to  confine  himself  to  a  servile  and  unsuspicious  repetition  of  one  of  the  forms 
which  occur  elsewhere.  But  what  does  St.  Paul  mean  by  the  remarkable  ex* 
pression,  "  let  our  people  aZ^o  learn  to  be  forward  in  good  works"?  It  is 
usually  explained  to  mean  "  the  other  believers  as  well  as  thou ;  "  but  this  is 
obviously  unsatisfactory.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  no  sufficient  data  to 
interpret  it  of  the  existence  of  converts  of  Apollos  forming  a  different  body 
from  those  of  Paul.  Its  very  obscurity  is  a  sig^  that  the  allusion  is  to  some 
fact  which  was  known  to  the  correspondent,  but  is  unknown  to  us. 

Titus  here  disappears  from  Christian  history.  The  rest  of  his  biography 
e^Tiporates  into  the  misty  outlines  of  late  ecclesiastical  conjecture  scarcely  ta 
be  dignified  by  the  name  of  tradition. 


CHAPTER  LY. 

THE      CLOSING     DAYS. 


"  Christianus  otiam  extra  carccrem  saccolo  renvmtiavit,  in  carcere  autem  etiain 
carceri.  .  .  .  Ipsam  ctiam  convcrsationon  saeculi  et  carceris  comparemus,  si 
non  plus  in  carcere  spiritus  acquirit,  quam  caro  amittit." — ^Tert.  ad  Mart,  2. 

**  In  a  free  state  Gains  would  have  found  his  way  to  Bedlam,  and  Nero  to 
Tyburn." — Fbbbmak,  Ettayt^  ii.  337. 

Some  of  those  critics  who  have  been  most  hostile  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  have  felt  and  expressed  a  certain  reluctance  to  set  down  the 
Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  as  the  work  of  a  forger,  and  to  rob  the  world  of 
this  supremely  noble  and  tender  testament  of  the  dying  soldier  of  Christ. 
And  some  who  have  rejected  the  two  other  Epistles  have  made  an  exception 
in  favour  of  this.  For  myself  I  can  only  express  my  astonishment  that  any 
one  who  is  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  Christian  literature  of  the  first 
two  centuries  to  see  how  few  writers  there  were  who  showed  a  power  even 
distantly  capable  of  producing  such  a  letter,  can  feel  any  hesitation  as  to  its 
having  been  written  by  the  hand  of  PauL  The  TUbingen  critics  argue  that 
the  three  Epistles  must  stand  or  fall  together,  and  think  that  the  First 
Epistle  to  Timothy  shows  signs  of  spuriousness,  which  drags  the  other  two 
letters  into  the  same  condemnation.  Accepting  the  close  relationship  which 
binds  the  three  letters  together,  and  seeing  sufficient  grounds  in  the  First 
Epistle  to  Timothy  and  the  Epistle  to  Titus  to  furnish  at  least  a  very  strong 
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probability  of  their  genaineneas,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  probability  is  raised 
to  certainty  by  the  undoubted  genoineness  of  the  Second  Epbtle  to  Timothy. 
If,  indeed,  St.  Paol  was  neyer  liberated  from  his  first  Boman  imprisonment, 
then  the  Pastoral  Epistles  must  be  forgeries ;  for  the  attempts  of  Wieseler 
and  others  to  prove  that  they  might  liave  been  written  daring  any  part  of  the 
period  coTered  by  the  narrative  of  the  Acts— Coring  the  three  years'  stay  at 
Ephesns,  for  instance,  or  the  stay  of  eighteen  months  at  Corinth — sink  to  the 
ground  not  only  under  the  weight  of  their  own  arbitrary  hypotheses,  but  even 
more  from  the  state  both  of  the  Church  and  of  the  mind  and  circumstances  of 
the  Apostle,  which  these  letters  so  definitely  manifest.  But  as  the  liberation 
and  second  imprisonment  of  St.  Paul  are  decidedly  favoured  by  tradition,  and 
give  a  most  easy  and  natural  explanation  to  every  allusion  in  these  and  in 
earlier  Epistles,  and  as  no  single  valid  objection  can  be  urged  agidnst  this  belief, 
I  believe  that  there  would  never  have  been  any  attempt  to  disprove  its  possi- 
bility except  from  the  hardly-concealed  desire  to  get  rid  of  these  letters  and 
the  truths  to  which  they  bear  emphatic  witness. 

The  allusions  in  the  Second  Epistle,  though  too  fragmentary  and  insig- 
nificant to  have  been  imagined  by  an  imitator,  are  only  allusions,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  they  may  not  supply  us  with  sufficient  data  to  enable  us  to 
arrive  at  any  continuous  narrative  of  events  in  the  Apostle's  history  between 
his  first  and  second  imprisonment.  To  dwell  on  these  events  at  any  length 
would  therefore  be  misleading ;  but  it  is  perfectly  allowable  to  construct  an 
hypothesis  which  is  simple  in  itself,  and  which  fits  in  with  every  circumstance 
to  which  any  reference  is  made.  The  probability  of  the  hypothesis,  and  tho 
natural  manner  in  which  it  suits  the  little  details  to  which  St.  Paul  refers,  is 
one  more  of  the  many  indications  that  we  are  dealing  here  with  genuine  letters. 

If,  then,  we  piece  together  the  personal  notices  of  this  Epistle,  they  enable 
ns  to  trace  the  further  fortunes  of  St.  Paul  after  the  winter  which  he  spent 
at  Kicopolis,  in  the  society  of  Titus.  At  his  age,  and  with  his  growing 
infirmities— conscious  too,  as  he  must  have  been,  from  those  inward  intima- 
tions which  are  rarely  wanting,  that  his  life  was  drawing  to  a  close — it  is  most 
unlikely  that  he  should  have  entered  on  new  missions,  and  it  is  certun  thai 
he  would  have  found  more  than  sufficient  scope  for  all  his  energies  in  the 
consolidation  of  the  many  Greek  and  Eastern  Churches  which  he  had 
founded,  and  in  the  endeavour  to  protect  them  from  the  subtle  leaven  of 
spreading  heresies.  The  main  part  of  his  work  was  accomplished.  At 
Jerusalem  and  at  Antioch  he  had  vindicated  for  ever  the  freedom  of  the 
Gentile  from  the  yoke  of  the  Levitio  Law.  In  his  letters  to  the  Bomans  and 
Galatians  he  had  proclaimed  alike  to  Jew  and  Gentile  that  we  are  not  under 
the  Law,  but  under  grace.  He  had  rescued  Christianity  from  the  peril  of 
dying  away  into  a  Jewish  sect,  only  distinguishable  from  Judaism  by  the 
accepted  fulfilment  of  Messianic  hopes.  Labouring  as  no  other  Apostle  had 
laboured,  he  had  preached  the  Gospel  in  the  chief  cities  of  the  world,  from 
Jerusalem  to  Bome,  and  perhaps  even  as  far  as  Spain.  During  the  short 
space  of  twenty  years  he  had  proclaimed  Christ  crucified  to  the  simple 
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Pagans  of  Lycaonia,  the  fickle  fanatics  of  GMatia,  the  dreamy  mystics  of 
Phryg^  the  vigorous  colonists  of  Macedonia,  the  superficial  dilettanti  of 
Athens,  the  sensual  and  self-satisfied  traders  of  Corinth,  the  semi-barbarous 
natives  of  Dalmatia,  the  ill-reputod  isjanders  of  Crete,  the  slaves  aad 
soldiers  and  seething  multitudes  of  Rome.  He  had  created  the  termin(4ogy, 
he  had  formulated  the  truths  of  Christianity.  It  had  been  his  rare  blessedness 
to  serve  the  Gospel  at  once  as  an  active  missionary  and  as  a  profound  thinker. 
The  main  part  of  his  work  was  done.  There  was  no  farther  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  "them  of  the  circumcision,"  or  from  ** certain  who  came 
from  James."  New  dangers  were  arising,  but  their  worst  dsvelopments  lay 
far  in  the  future.^  As  Karl  the  Great  burst  into  tears  when,  after  a  life  spent 
in  subjugating  Lombards  and  Saxons,  he  saw  in  the  offing  the  barques  of  ihe 
pirate  Norsemen,  and  knew  that  they  would  never  give  mfBtth.  trouble  in  his 
•own  days,  but  wept  to  think  of  the  troubles  which  they  would  cause  hereafter, 
80  Paul  felt  the  presentiment  of  future  perils  from  the  Essenie  eleraenis 
which  were  destined  to  ripen  into  Gnosticism,  but  he  did  not  live  to  wi^ess 
iheir  full  development.  IBs  desire  would  be,  not  to  attempt  the  foundation 
of  new  Churehes,  but  to  forewarn  and  to  strengthsn  the  beloved  Chuitshee 
which  he  had  already  founded. 

And  therefore,  after  he  left  Nicopolis,  he  would  naturally  travel  back  to 
Beroea,  Thessalonica,  FhUippi,  and  so  by  Neapolis  to  Troas,  where  he  stayed 
in  the  house  of  a  disciple  named  Carpus.  Here  it  was  that  the  final  crisis  of 
his  fate  seems  to  have  overtaken  him.  It  is  at  least  a  fair  conjecture  thai  he 
would  not  have  left  at  the  house  of  Cai^us  his  precious  bodes,  and  the  cloak 
-which  was  so  necessaty  to  him,  unless  his  departure  had  been  hasty  and 
perhaps  involuntary.  His  work  and  his  success  in  that  town  had  been  suffi- 
ciently marked  to  attract  general  attention,  and  it  was  exactly  the  kind  of 
town  in  which  he  might  have  been  liable  to  sudden  arrest.  Since  Nero's 
X>ersecution  of  the  Christians,  they  must  have  been  more  or  less  the  objeds 
of  hatred  and  suspicion  throughout  the  Empire,  and  espeeiidly  in  the 
provincial  towns  of  Asia  Minor,  which  were  ever  prone  to  flatter  the  Emperor, 
because  their  prosperity,  and  sometimes  almost  their  existence,  depended  on 
his  personal  favour.  Ajiy  officer  eager  to  push  himself  into  notioe,  any  angiy 
Jew,  any  designing  Oriental,  might  have  been  the  cause  of  the  Apestib^ 
arrest ;  and  if  it  took  place  at  Troas,  especially  if  it  were  on  some  pretext 
suggested  by  Alexander  the  copperamith,  or  connected  with  St.  Paul's  long 
and  active  work  at  Ephesus,  he  would,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  have 
been  sent  under  g^rd  to  Ephesus  to  be  judged  by  the  ProoonsuL  While 
avraiting  his  trial  there  he  would,  of  course,  have  been  put  in  priscm ;  and  the 
fact  that  his  place  of  imprisonment  is  still  pointed  out  among  the  miss  of 
Ephesus,  although  no  imprisonment  at  Ephesus  is  directly  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  adds  perhaps  a  slight  additional  probability  to  these  oonjeotores. 
It  w»«  here  that  he  experienced  at  the  hands  of  Onesiphoms  the  kindness 

^  2  Tim.  iii.  1^  ivo'iiinnftuk  leotpol  x«A«ra^ 
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wnicn  was  continued  to  liim  at  Bome,^  and  to  which  ho  allades  with  a 
gratitade  all  tho  more  heartfelt,  because  Tory  shortly  afterwards  Onesiphorus 
seems  to  have  died. 

From  the  trial  at  Ephesus,  where  his  cause  might  have  suffered  from 
local  prejudices,  he  may  once  more  have  found  it  necessary  to  appeid  to 
Caesar.  Barea  Soranus.  the  then  Proconsul,  may  have  been  glad,  as  Pliny 
afterwards  was  in  Bitbynia,  to  refer  the  case  to  the^ighest  tribunal.  Q^mothy 
would  naturally  desire  to  accompany  him,  but  at  that  time  the  Apostie — still 
sanguine,  still  accompanied  by  other  friends,  still  inclined  to  belierre  that  his 
life,  which  had  long  been  valueless  to  himself,  might  be  saved  from  human 
violence,  however  near  might  be  its  natural  close — ^thought  it  necessary  to 
leave  his  friend  at  Ephesus  to  brave  the  dangers,  and  fulfil  the  duties  of 
that  chief  pastorate,  respecting  which  he  had  recently  received  such 
earnest  instructions.  It  was  natural  that  they  should  part  with  deep  emotion 
at  a  time  so  perilous  and  under  circumstances  so  depressing.  St.  Paul* 
sitting  in  his  dreary  and  desolate  confinement  at  Borne,  recalls  with  gratitude 
the  streaming  tears  of  that  farewell,  which  proved  how  deeply  his  affection 
was  requited  by  the  son  of  his  heart.  In  all  his  wanderings,  in  all  his 
sickness,  in  all  his  persecutions,  in  all  his  imprisonments,  in  all  his  many  and 
bitter  disappointments,  the  one  spot  invariably  bright,  the  one  permanent 
consolation,  the  one  touch  of  earthly  happiness,  had  been  the  gentle  com- 
panionship, the  faithful  attendance,  the  clinging  affection  of  this  Lycaonian 
youtL  For  St.  Paul's  sake,  for  the  Qospel's  sake,  he  had  left  his  mother,  and 
his  home,  and  his  father's  friends,  and  had  cheerfully  accepted  the  trying  life 
of  a  despised  and  hunted  missionary.  By  birth  a  Greek,  he  had  thrown  in 
his  lot  by  circumcision  with  the  Jew,  by  faith  with  the  Ohristian ;  and  his 
high  reward  on  earth  had  been,  not  the  shadow  of  an  immortal  honour,  but  the 
substance  of  lofty  service  in  tho  cause  of  the  truth  which  was  to  subdue  the 
world.  The  affection  between  him  and  the  Apostle  began  in  the  spiritual 
sonship  of  conversion,  and  was  cemented  by  community  of  hopes  and  perils 
until  it  had  become  one  of  the  strongest  ties  in  life.  For  troubled  years  they 
had  cheered  each  other's  sorrows  in  the  midst  of  punfnl  toils.  The  very 
difference  in  their  age,  the  very  dissimilarity  of  their  characters,  had  but 
made  their  love  for  each  other  more  sacred  and  more  deep.  The  ardent, 
impetuous,  dominant  character  and  intense  purpose  of  the  one,  found  its 
complement  and  its  repose  in  the  timid,  yielding,  retiring,  character  of  the 
other.  What  Melancthon  was  to  Luther,  whom  Luther  felt  that  he  could  not 
spare,  and  for  whose  life  when  all  hope  seemed  over  he  stormed  heaven  with 
passionate  and  victorious  supplication,' — that  and  more  than  that  was  the 
comparatively  youthful  Timothy  to  the  more  tried  and  lonely  PauL 

1  2  Tim.  i.  18,  o<raiv'E^4<nf8nfiK6yri<n,  **how  manv  acts  of  service  he  reiidcred"  to 
Paul  and  others.  Wieseler's  inference  tlu\t  Onedpnorus  wm  a  deacon  is  hardly  sup^ 
ported  bv  so  general  a  verb. 

3  "  ^da  musste  mir  unser  Herr  Qott  herbalten.  Denn  ioh  rieb  Hun  die  Ohren  mit 
alien  promissionibus  exaudiendarum  precum."    (Luther.) 
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We  may  Lope  that  the  Apostle,  now  once  more  a  prisoner,  was  not  alone 
when  he  lett  Ephesus  to  cross  the  Mediterranean  for  the  last  time.  Titus 
and  Tychicns^  had  probably  accompanied  him  from  Kicopolis ;  Demas  may 
have  joined  him  at  Thessalonica,  Luke  at  Fhilippi ;  and  Trophimus,  unde- 
terred by  his  past  dangers  at  Jerusalem,  yolunteered  to  accompany  him  from 
the  Ionian  capital.  But  the  kindly  intentions  of  the  latter  were  frustrated, 
for  he  fell  ill  at  Miletus,  and  there  the  sad  little  band  of  Christians  had  to 
leave  him  when  the  vessel  started.^  Erastus,  if  he  was  with  him  at  Ephesus, 
stayed  behind  when  they  reached  his  native  Corinth. 

Of  the  particulars  of  the  voyage  we  know  nothing.  It  may  very  possibly 
have  been  from  Ephesus  to  Cenchreae,  over  the  Diolkos  to  Lcchaeum,  and 
then  along  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  and  across  the  Adriatic  to  Brundisium,  whence 
the  prisoner,  his  guards  and  his  companions,  would  make  their  dreary  way 
along  the  great  Appian  road  to  Brome.  This  time  no  disciples  met  them  at 
the  Appii  Forum  or  the  Three  Taverns,  nor  could  anything  have  well  occurred 
to  make  Paul  thank  God  and  take  courage.  The  horrible  Neronian  persecu- 
tion had  depressed,  scattered,  and  perhaps  decimated  the  little  Christian 
community;  and  the  Jews,  who  had  received  Paul  at  the  time  of  his  first 
imprisonment  with  an  ostentatiously  indifferent  neutrality,  had  been  trans- 
formed since  then — ^partly,  no  doubt,  by  the  rumours  disseminated  by  emissaries 
from  Jerusalem,  and  partly  by  the  mutual  recriminations  after  the  fire  of 
Bome — ^into  the  bitterest  and  most  unscrupulous  enemies.  On  the  former 
occasion,  after  a  short  detention  in  the  Prsstorian  camp,  St.  Paul  had  been 
allowed  to  live  in  his  own  lodging ;  and  even  if  this  liad  been  in  the  humblest 
purlieus  of  the  Trastevere,  among  the  Jewish  vendors  of  sulphur  matches  and 
cracked  pottery,'  it  had  still  been  his  own,  and  had  allowed  him  to  continue, 
in  a  sphere  however  restricted,  his  efforts  at  evangelisation.  But  Christianity 
was  now  suspected  of  political  designs,  and  was  practically  reduced  to  a  religio 
Ulicita,  This  time  he  had  no  kindly-disposed  Lysias  to  say  a  good  word  for 
him,  no  friendly  testimonies  of  a  Festus  or  an  Agrippa  to  produce  in  his 
favour.  The  government  of  Nero,  bad  almost  from  the  first,  had  deteriorated 
year  by  year  with  alarming  rapidity,  and  at  this  moment  it  presented  a  spectacle 
of  awful  cruelty  and  abysmal  degradation  such  as  has  been  rarely  witnessed 
by  the  civilised  world.    While  an  honest  soldier  like  Burros  held  the  high 

1  Hence  we  infer  that  Artemas,  and  not  Tychicns,  had  been  sent  to  replace  Titus  at 
Crete ;  and  the  mention  of  the  name  Artemas  first  in  Tit.  iii.  12  is  yet  another  of  tho 
ntunberless  subtle  traces  of  genuineness. 

3  This  incidental  allusion  (moit  unlike  a  forger)  throws  a  valuable  li^ht,  as  also  does 
the  almost  fatal  illness  of  Epaphroditus  at  Rome,  on  the  limitation  which  the  Apostles 
put  on  the  ezerdse  of  any  supernatural  gift  of  healins.  It  ui,  further,  an  insuperable 
stumblingblock  in  the  way  of  er^  possible  theory  whicn  denies  the  second  imprisonment. 
Some  have  suggested  a  desperate  alteration  of  the  text  to  McAtm  and  Schrader  is  con^nt 
with  the  preposterous  fiction  of  a  Miletus  in  Crete  I  But  why  should  St.  Paul  tell 
Timothy  tnat  Trophimus  was  sick  at  Miletus  ?  For  the  same  reason  that  a  person  writing 
to  London  mij^t^  even  in  these  days  of  rapid  communication,  teU  a  correspondent  that 
their  common  fnend  was  ill  at  Southend.  Miletus  was  more  then  thirty  miles  from 
Ephesus,  and  Trophimus  might  be  ill  for  months  without  Timothy  knowing  of  iti 

*  But  see  supra,  p.  582. 
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post  of  Praetorian  Praefect,  a  political  prisoner  was  at  least  sure  that  he  would 
not  be  treated  with  wanton  severity ;  but  with  a  Tigellinus  in  that  office — a 
Tigellinas  whose  fonl  hands  were  still  dripping  with  Christian  blood,  and 
whose  foul  life  was  stained  through  and  through  with  every  form  of  detestable 
wickedness— what  could  be  expected  P  "We  catch  but  one  glance  of  this  last 
imprisonment  before  the  cnrtam  falls,  but  that  glimpse  suffices  to  show  how 
hard  it  was.  Through  the  still  blackened  ruins  of  the  city,  and  amid  the 
squalid  misery  of  its  inhabitants — ^perhaps  ynih  many  a  fierce  scowl  turned 
on  tlie  hated  Christian — ^Paul  passed  to  his  dungeon,  and  there,  as  the  gate 
clanged  upon  him,  he  sat  down,  chained  night  and  day,  without  further  hope 
— a  doomed  man. 

To  visit  him  now  was  no  longer  to  visit  a  man  against  whom  nothing 
serious  was  charged,  and  who  had  produced  a  most  favourable  impression  on 
the  minds  of  all  who  had  been  thrown  into  relation  with  him.  It  was  to  visit 
the  bearer  of  a  name  which  the  Emperor  and  his  minions  affected  to  detest; 
it  was  to  visit  the  ringleader  of  those  who  were  industriously  maligned  as  the 
authors  of  a  calamity  more  deadly  than  any  which  had  afflicted  the  city  since 
its  destruction  by  the  Gauls.  Merely  to  be  kind  to  such  a  man  was  regarded 
as  infamous.  No  one  could  do  it  without  rendering  himself  liable  to  the 
coarse  insolence  of  the  soldiers.*  Nay,  more,  it  was  a  service  of  direct  political 
danger.  Bome  swarmed  with  spies  who  were  ready  to  accuse  any  one  of 
laesa  majestas  on  the  slightest  possible  occasion.  Now  who  but  a  Christian 
would  visit  a  Christian?  What  could  any  respectable  citizen  have  to  do 
with  the  most  active  propagandist  of  a  faith  which  had  at  first  been  ignored 
as  contemptible,  but  which  even  calm  and  cultivated  men  were  beginning  to 
regard  as  an  outrage  against  humanity  ?'  And  if  any  Christian  were  charged 
with  being  a  Christian  on  the  ground  of  his  having  visited  St.  Paul,  how  could 
he  deny  the  charge,  and  how,  without  denying  it,  could  he  be  saved  from 
incurring  the  extremest  danger  P 

Under  these  circumstances  the  condition  of  the  Apostle  was  very  different 
from  what  it  had  been  three  years  before.  His  friends  had  then  the  freest 
access  to  him,  and  he  could  teach  Christ  Jesus  with  all  boldness  undisturbed. 
Now  there  were  few  or  no  friends  left  to  visit  him;  and  to  teach  Jesus  Christ 
was  death.  He  knew  the  human  heart  too  well  to  be  unaware  how  natural 
it  was  that  most  men  should  blush  to  associate  themselves  with  him  and  his 
chain.  One  by  one  his  Asiatic  friends  deserted  him.'  The  first  to  leave 
him  were  Phygellus  and  Hermogenes.*  Then  the  temptations  of  the  present 
course  of  things,  the  charm  of  free  and  unimperilled  life,  were  too  much  for 
Domas,  and  he  too — ^though  he  had  long  been  his  associate— now  forsook  hinu 

>  See  Juv.  SaL  xvi.  8—12. 

s  "  Odio  generiB  homani  convicti  sunt."    (Tao.  Ann,  xv.  44 ;  cf.  ff,  v.  5.) 

»  2  Tim.  1 15. 

<  Notliing  whatever  is  known  of  these  two.  In  later  days  the  Christians,  under  the 
stress  of  persecution,  had  learnt  their  lessons  better,  so  that  their  tender  faithfulness 
to  one  another  in  distren  excited  the  envious  astonishment  of  Pagans  (Lucian,  De  Morte 
Peregr,  §  13). 
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Crescens  departed,  perliaps  on  some  necessary  mission,  to  the  Oliurelies  of 
Galatia,  and  Titus  to  those  of  Dalmatia.  He  Iiad  dispatched  Tychicus  to 
Ephesos  shortly  before  he  wrote  this  letter.  One  friend  alone  was  with  him 
— the  beloved  physician,  the  faithful,  unobtrusive,  cultivated  Luke.^  Of 
hardship  Paul  recked  nothing ;  he  had  spent  a  life  of  endless  hardship,  and 
had  learnt  a  complete  independence  of  the  outward  elements  of  comfort ;  but 
to  one  situated  as  he  was,  and  liable  to  constant  p^,  to  be  utterly  companion- 
less  would  have  been  a  trial  too  hard  to  bear. 

A  single  happy  unexpected  visit  broke  the  continuity  of  his  loneliness,  and 
cheered  him  amid  the  sense  of  desertion.  The  good-hearted  Ephesian  Onesi- 
phorus,  who  had  already  made  himself  conspicuous  among  the  Christians  of 
his  native  dty  by  his  active  kindliness,  came  to  Bome.  He  ^ew  that  St. 
Paul  was  somewhere  in  that  city  as  a  prisoner,  and  he  rose  above  the  timid 
selfishness  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  He  set  about  searching  for  the  captive 
Jew.  In  A  city  thronged  with  prisoners,  and  under  a  government  rife  with 
suspicions,  upon  which  it  acted  with  the  most  cynical  unscrupulousness,  it  was 
by  no  means  a  safe  or  pleasant  task  to  find  an  obscure,  aged,  and  deeply 
implicated  victim.  Had  Onesiphorus  been  less  in  earnest,  it  would  have 
been  easy  for  him  to  make  an  excuse  to  other  Christians,  and  to  his  own 
conscience,  that  he  had  not  known  where  Paul  was,  and  that  he  had  looked 
for  him  but  could  not  find  him.  But  he  would  not  abandon  his  earnest  search 
until  it  led  him  to  the  side  of  the  Apostle.^  Nor  was  he  content  with  a  single 
visit.  Glad  to  face  the  shame  and  soom  of  befriending  one  whose  condition 
was  now  so  abject,  he  came  to  the  Apostle  again  uid  again,  and  refreshed  his 
soul  with  that  very  consolation — ^the  sense  of  human  sympathy — for  which  most 
of  all  it  yearned.^  Probably  the  death  of  this  true  and  warm-hearted  Ephesian 
took  place  at  Rome,  for  St.  Paul  utters  a  fervent  wish  that  he  may  find  mercy 
of  the  Lord  in  the  great  day,  and  in  writing  to  Timothy  he  sends  a  greeting  to 
his  household,  but  not  to  him.*  The  tone  of  intense  gratitude  which  breathes 
through  the  few  verses  in  which  the  Apostle  alludes  to  him  makes  us  feel  that 
the  brave  and  loving  friendliness  of  this  true  brother,  contrasted  as  it  was  with 
the  cowardly  defection  of  the  other  Asiatics,  was  the  brightest  gleam  of  light 
which  fell  on  ike  dense  gloom  of  the  second  imprisonment. 

At  last  the  time  came  when  the  Apostle  had  to  stand  before  the  great 
Roman  tribunal.  What  was  called  in  Roman  law  the  prima  actio  came  on.^ 
The  Scriptures  were  written  with  other  objects  than  to  gratify  our  curiosity 
with  the  details  of  historic  scenes,  however  memorable  or  however  important. 

1  Where  was  Aristarchus  (Acts  xxvii.  2 ;  Col.  iv.  10 ;  Phil.  24)  ?  We  cannot  tell ;  but 
his  name  would  not  have  been  omitted  by  an  ingenious  imitator. 

'  2  Tim.  i  17,  cnrovSauSrcpov  i^iJTifa-4y  fit  koI  c^pcy. 

•  2  Tim.  i.  16,  iroXX^xn  lu  ayi^^fv,  *  2  Tim.  iv.  19. 

^  Such  certainly  seems  to  be  the  natural  meaning  of  irpunri  airoXoyia  (2  Tim.  iv.  16), 
and  it  is  not  certain  that  this  method  of  procedure  and  the  ampHatio  or  comperendmcUie 
had  been  entirely  abandoned.  In  these  matters  the  mere  caprice  of  the  Emperor  was  all 
that  had  to  be  consulted.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  the  irowni  airoXoyia  may  refer  to  the 
first  count  of  the  indictment,  since  Nero  had  introduced  the  custom  of  hearing  every 
count  separately. 
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Tliat  which  God  has  reyealed  to  us  in  Scripture  is  rather  the  awonomj — the 
gradual  unfoldiug  and  dispensation — of  His  eternal  scheme  for  the  salvation 
ot  mankind,  than  the  fidl  biofpraphj  of  those  whose  glory  it  was  to  be  en- 
trusted with  the  furtherance  of  His  designs.  Eagerly  should  we  have  desired 
to  know  the  details  of  ihat  trial,  but  Si  Paul  only  tells  us  a  single  particular. 
His  silence  once  more  illustrates  the  immense  difference  between  ancient  and 
modem  correspondence.  A  modem,  in  writing  to  a  dear  friend,  would  have 
been  sure  to  give  him  some  of  the  details,  which  could  hardly  fail  to  interest 
him.  It  may  be  said  that  these  details  might  haye  been  supplied  by  the  bearer 
of  the  letter.  It  may  be  so ;  bat  if  we  judge  St.  Paul  by  his  own  writings, 
and  by  the  analogy  of  other  great  and  spiritually-minded  men,  we  should 
Unfer  that  personal  mnttors  of  this  kind  had  but  little  interest  for  him. 
Accustomed  to  refer  i>crpetually  to  his  high  spiritual  priyileges— digressing 
incessantly  to  the  fact  <•!  his  peculiar  Apostolate — ^he  yet  speaks  but  little, 
and  never  in  detail,  of  the  outward  incidents  of  his  life.  They  did  but  belong 
to  the  world's  passing  show,  to  the  things  which  were  seen  and  evanescent. 
Two  vivid  touches  alone  reveal  to  us  the  nature  of  the  occasion.  One  is  the 
deplorable  fact  that  not  a  single  friend  had  the  courage  to  stand  by  his 
side.  He  had  to  defend  himself  single-handed.  No  pcUronus  would  encourage 
him,  no  advocaius  plead  his  cause,  no  d^preeator  say  a  word  in  his  favour. 
**  No  man  took  his  place  by  my  side  to  help  me ;  all  abandoned  me ;  God 
forgive  them."  The  other  is  that  even  at  Uiat  supreme  moment,  with  the 
face  of  the  threatening  tyrant  fixed  loweringly  upon  him,  and  the  axed  fasces 
of  the  lictors  gleaming  before  his  eyes,  his  courage  did  not  quail.  If  man 
forsook  him,  Grod  strengthened  him.  If  even  Luke  left  him  to  face  the 
court  alone,  the  Lord  Himself  stood  by  him.  He  spoke,  and  spoke  in 
a  manner  worthy  of  his  cause.  How  much  heathen  literature  would  we 
freely  sacrifice  for  even  a  brief  sketch  of  that  speech  such  as  Luke  could 
so  well  have  given  us  had  he  only  been  present!  How  supreme  would 
have  been  the  interest  of  a  defence  uttered  by  St.  Paul  in  the  Roman 
forum,  or  in  a  Roman  basilica !  Alas !  the  echoes  of  his  words  have  died 
away  for  ever.  We  only  know  what  he  who  uttered  it  tells  us  of  it.  But  he 
was  satisfied  with  it.  He  felt  that  the  Lord  had  strengthened  him  in  order 
that,  through  his  instmmontality,  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  might  be  ful- 
filled to  the  uttermost,  and  that  aU  the  Gentiles  might  hear  it.  And  he  was 
successful — successful,  we  cannot  doubt,  not  merely  that  he  might  prolong  his 
days  in  useless  and  hopeless  misery,  but  for  some  high  design,  and  perhaps 
among  other  reasons  that  he  might  leave  us  his  last  precious  thoughts  in  the 
Second  Epistle  to  his  dearest  convert.  But  the  danger  had  been  imminent, 
and  the  too-certain  result  was  only  postponed.  "  I  was  rescued,"  he  says, 
"out  of  the  lion's  mouth."  Each  juror  received  three  voting  tablets — ono 
marked  with  A.,  for  Ab»oU>o ;  another  with  0.,  for  OonderwHO ;  and  a  third  with 
N Jj.,  for  Non  liquet,  or  *'  not  proven."  The  majority  of  votes  had  been  of  the 
third  description,  and  the  result  had  been  the  ampliation  or  postponement  of 
the  trial  for  the  production  of  further  evidence.  But  St.  Paul  was  not  deceived 
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by  any  false  hopes.  "  I  was  rescued  out  of  tbe  lion's  mouth.  The  I^rd  shall 
deliver  me  " — not  necessarily  from  death  or  danger,  but — "  from  every  evil 
work,^  and  shall  save  me  unto  His  heavenly  kingdom."  Death  by  martyrdom 
was  no  such  "  evil  work;"^  from  that  he  did  not  expect  to  be  saved — nay,  he 
knew,  and  probably  even  hoped,  that  through  that  narrow  gate  an  entrance 
might  be  ministered  unto  him  abundantly  into  Christ's  heavenly  kingdom. 
But  he  must  have  passed  through  perilous  and  exciting  hours,  or  he  would 
have  hardly  used  that  metaphor  of  the  lion's  mouth,'  prompted  perhaps  by  a 
reminiscence  of  the  powerful  image  of  the  shepherd  prophet, "  As  the  shepherd 
tears  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  lion  two  legs  and  the  piece  of  an  ear."* 

But  who  was  the  lionP  Was  it  Satan  P^  or  Helius  the  Praefect  of  the 
city?  or  Nero?^  or  is  the  expression  a  merely  general  one?  Even  if  so, 
it  is  not  impossible  that  he  may  have  pleaded  his  cause  before  Nero  himself. 
The  ix)wer  of  deciding  causes  had  been  one  which  the  Roman  Emperors  liad 
jealously  kept  in  their  own  hands ;  and  if  the  trial  took  place  in  the  spring  of 
A.D.  Q6,  Nero  had  not  yet  started  for  Greece,  and  would  have  been  almost 
certain  to  give  personal  attention  to  the  case  of  one  who  had  done  more  than 
any  living  man  to  spread  the  name  of  Christ.  Nero  had  been  intensely  anxious 
to  fix  on  the  innocent  Christians  the  stigma  of  that  horrible  conflagration, 
of  which  he  himself  had  been  dangerously  suspected,  and  the  mere  suspicion 
of  which,  until  averted  into  another  channel,  had  gone  far  to  shake  even  his 
imperial  power.  And  now  the  greatest  of  the  Christians — the  very  coryphceua 
of  the  hated  sect — stood  chained  before  him.  He  to  whom  popularity,  forfeited 
in  part  by  his  enormous  crimes,  had  become  a  matter  of  supreme  importance, 
saw  how  cheaply  it  could  be  won  by  sacrificing  a  sick,  deserted,  aged,  fettered 
prisoner,  for  whom  no  living  soul  would  speak  a  word,  and  who  was  evidently 
regarded  with  intense  hatred  by  Gentiles  from  Asia,  by  the  dense  rabble  of 
the  city,  and  by  Jews  from  every  quarter  of  the  world.  Cicero  has  preserved 
for  us  a  graphic  picture  of  the  way  in  which,  nearly  a  century  and  a  half 
before  this  time,  a  screaming,  scowling,  gesticulating  throng  of  Jews,  unde- 
terred by  soldiers  and  lictors,  surrounded  with  such  threatening  demonstrations 
the  tribunal  before  which  their  oppressor,  Flaccus,  was  being  tried,  that  he, 
as  his  advocate,  though  he  had  been  no  less  a  person  than  a  Roman  Consul, 
and  *'  father  of  his  country,"  was  obliged  to  plead  in  low  tones  for  fear  of 
their  fury.    If  in  B.C.  59  ihe  Romish  Jews  could  intimidate  even  a  Cicero  in 

1  From  all  that  can  be  reaUy  called  irorq^i^.  **  liherabit  me  ne  a  aid  agam  '*  (and  wo 
may  add,  nc  quid  patiar)  *'  Christiano,  ne  quid  Apostolo  indignum  *  (Grot.). 

-  "  DecoUabitur  ?  liberabitur,  liberante  Domino  "(Bengel).  It  would  be  difficult  for 
me  to  exaggerate  my  admiration  for  this  truly  great  commentator.  On  the  following 
vords,  *'to  whom  be  gloiy  for  ever  and  ever,"  he  remarkB,  "Doxologiam  parit  spes, 
quanto  majorem  res." 

s  2  Tim.  iv.  17. 

^  Amos  ilL  12.    Cf.  cycGvioy  rw  X/ovrof,  referring  to  Xerxes  (Apocr.  Esth.  xiv.  13). 

*  1  Pet.  V.  8. 

•  A^oi^a  yolp  rhv  N/pwvd  ^ijtft  «iA  rh  BriptdBt^  (Chrys.).  r^9n}Kev  h  k4*iv  (of  the  death  of 
Tiberius)  (Jo9.  AnU,  xviii.  C,  §  10) ;  but  here  kdovrof  has  no  article.  The  metaphor  is 
probably  general,  as  in  Ps.  xxii  21.  Esther  is  said  to  have  cried,  ''Save  me  from  tho 
lion's  mouth,"  when  she  went  to  Ahasuerus  {Mcyillah^  f.  15,  2). 
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iheir  hatred  to  a  Flaccus,  is  it  likely  tliat  they  would  have  abstained  from 
hostile  demonstrations  against  an  enemy  so  detested  and  so  perfectly  defciico- 
less  as  St. Paul? 

Paul  before  Nero !  if  indeed  it  was  so,  what  a  contrast  does  the  juxta- 
position of  two  such  characters  suggest — ^the  one  the  vilest  and  most  wicked, 
the  other  the  best  and  noblest  of  mankind !  Here,  indeed,  wo  see  two  races, 
two  civilisations,  two  reli^ons,  two  histories,  two  cbojis  brought  face  to  face. 
Nero  summed  up  in  his  own  person  the  might  of  legions  apparently  inyiucible; 
Paul  personified  that  more  irresistible  weakness  which  shook  the  world.  The 
one  showed  the  yery  crown  and  flower  of  luxurious  vice  and  guilty  splendour; 
the  other  the  earthly  misery  of  the  happiest  saints  of  Qod.  In  the  one  we  see 
the  incarnate  Nemesis  of  past  degradation ;  in  the  other  the  glorious  prophecy 
of  Christian  sainthood.  The  one  was  the  deified  autocrat  of  Paganism ;  tho 
other  the  abject  ambassador  of  Christ.  The  emperor's  diadem  was  now  con- 
fronted for  the  first  time  by  the  Cross  of  the  Victim  before  which,  ere  three 
centuries  were  over,  it  was  destined  to  succumb. 

Nero,  not  yet  thirty  years  of  age,  was  stained  through  and  through  with 
«Tery  possible  crime,  and  steeped  to  the  very  lips  in  every  nameless  degrada- 
tion. Of  all  the  black  and  damning  iniquities  against  which,  as  St.  Paul  had 
often  to  remind  his  heathen  converts,  the  wrath  of  Gk>d  for  ever  bums,  there 
was  scarcely  one  of  which  Nero  had  not  been  g^ty.  A  wholesale  robber, 
a  pitiless  despot,  an  intriguer,  a  poisoner,  a  murderer,  a  matricide,  a  liar, 
a  coward,  a  drunkard,  a  glutton,  incestuous,  unutterably  depraved,  his  evil 
and  debased  nature— of  which  even  Pagans  had  spoken  as  "a  mixture  of 
blood  and  mud'* — ^had  sought  abnormal  outlets  to  weary,  if  it  could  not 
sate,  its  insatiable  proclivity  to  crime.  He  was  that' last  worst  specimen 
of  human  wickedness — a  man  who,  not  content  with  every  existing  form 
of  vice  and  sin  in  which  the  taint  of  human  nature  had  found  a  vent, 
had  become  "an  inventor  of  evil  things."  He  had  usurped  a  throne;  he 
had  poisoned,  under  guise  of  affection,  the  noble  boy  who  was  its  legitimate 
heir ;  he  had  married  the  sister  of  that  boy,  only  to  break  her  heart  by  his 
brutality,  and  finally  to  order  her  assassination;  he  had  first  planned  tho 
murder,  then  ordered  the  execution,  of  his  own  mother,  who,  however  deep 
her  guilt,  had  yet  committed  her  many  crimes  for  love  of  him;  he  had 
treacherously  sacrificed  the  one  great  general  whose  victories  gave  any 
lustre  to  his  reign ;  among  other  murders,  too  numerous  to  count,  he  had 
ordered  the  deaths  of  the  brave  soldier  and  the  brilliant  philosopher  who 
had  striven  to  guide  his  wayward  and  intolerable  heart;  he  had  disgraced 
imperial  authority  with  every  form  of  sickening  and  monstrous  folly;  he  had 
dragged  the  charm  of  youth  and  the  natural  dignity  of  manhood  through  ihe 
very  lowest  mire ;  he  had  killed  by  a  kick  the  worthless  but  beautiful  woman 
whom  he  had  torn  from  her  own  husband  to  be  his  second  wife;  be  had 
reduced  his  own  capital  to  ashes,  and  buffooned,  and  fiddled,  and  sung  with 
his  cracked  voico  in  public  theatres,  regardless  of  the  misery  and  star\'ation 
of  thousands  of  its  mined  citizens;  he  had  charged  hb  incendiarism  upon 
B  B 
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tlio  ianooent  Chrbtians,  aad  iortnred  them  to  death  by  bnndreds  in  hideona 
martTrdoms ;  lie  had  done  fa»  beet  to  reader  infaiBOiis  bis  rank,  Ms  conntrj, 
his  ancestors,  the  name  of  Roman — ^naj,  even  the  very  name  of  man. 

And  Pftttl  had  spent  his  whole  life  in  the  pmmLt  of  tmth  and  the  practice 
of  biritneae.  Eyen  from  boyhood  a  grme  and  eameet  student  of  the  Law  ol 
Ged,  he  sorpassed  in  learning  and  fidthfvlnees  all  die  ether  ^  pnpils  of  the 
wise  "  in  tbe  sduM^  of  the  greatest  Doetor  of  tiie  Law ;  and  if  the  impetnons 
wrdeiir  e£  his  natare,  wmd  that  eomnwnest  infirmity  of  even  noble  minds — ^the 
pride  ef  errcmeons  anmetion  wfaidi  wi&  not  suffer  itself  to  be  couTinced  of 
enor — had  fer  a  "time  phmged  him  into  a  eourse  of  tloleot  intoleianee,. 
of  whisk  he  afterwards  repented  with  all  the  intensity  of  his  nature,  yet 
even  iUs  sin  had  been  doe  to  the  blind  fury  of  misdirected  zeal  in  a  eauso 
which  ke  ioeic — or  lor  a  time  thought  iksi  he  took— to  be  ^be  cause  of  God. 
Who  dall  throw  the  fini  stone  at  him  P  not  eren  those  learned  and  holy  men 
wfasee  daii^  fires  dbsw  how  hard  H  is  to  abdicate  the  throne  of  infal!ifal» 
ignorance,  and  after  lives  of  stereotyped  error  to  go  back  as  humble  leamerB 
is  ihs  «riiosl  ef  tnrth.  But,  -if  for  a  moment  he  erred,  horw  grandly--by  what 
alifeof  bsBseesrff^eaorifieo  had  he  atoned  for  his  ftrnlt !  Did  ever  man  toll 
like  tUs  aaaf  Did  erer  man  rise  te  a  nobler  supeiiuiilj  over  the  vnlgar 
«hjects  ct  hnman  desire  P  Did  -ever  nan  more  fully  and  unmurmunngty 
resign  kiB  wks&e  life  to  GM  P  Has  it  ever  been  granted  to  any  other  nmn^ 
in  spits  of  mil  trials,  ^istmeiions,  perseeutioBs,  to  force  his  way  in  the  yvrj 
isoth  ^f  **ckndied  antagonisms "  to  so  full  an  achievement  of  die  divine 
pmpsss  whish  Ghxl  ImmL  entrusted  io  his  care  P  Shrinking  from  hatred  with 
tin  senaiii^  wnrmtfi  sf  a  nature  that  ever  craved  for  human  love,  he  had  yc/i 
kraved  intMbof  ike  most  intense  desoription — ^the  hatred  not  only  of  enenues, 
knt  of  frisain ;  not  only  of  individuals,  but  of  enttre  Mictions ;  not  oidy  of 
aUsBs,  bnt  of  his  -own  oountiymen ;  not  only  of  Jews,  but  even  of  those  who 
professed  tho  same  faith  with  himself.^  Shxinking  from  pain  wii^  nervous 
sensftdity,  he  yvt  sndored  for  twenty  years  iogetiier  every  form  of  agony 
with  a  bndy  weakened  by  ineessant  hMdship.  The  many  perils  and  miseries 
whidh  nFo  haw  leconnted  are  bat  a  fragment  of  what  he  had  suffered.  And 
whai  had  ks  done  P  He  had  seeored  the  triumph,  he  had  estaUished  the 
onivsreality,  he  had  sreaited  the  language,  he  had  co-ordinated  the  doctrines^ 
fas  had  cfrertkrswn  the  obstacles  of  ihai  Futh  which  is  the  one  source  of  the 
ksfe,  ihs  love,  the  moral  elevation  of  the  worid. 

And  now  tiiese  two  men  were  brought  face  to  face—imperial  power  and 
abject  weakness;  ysnth  esiABred  with  gmlt,  and  old  age  crowned  witk 
lioiinsnn ,  he  whose  whole  lifs  had  eonsummated  the  degradation,  and  ho 
whose  life  had  achieved  the  enfranckiseraent  of  mankind,  ^ey  stood  faee  ta 
lass  the  fspcessntattves  of  two  raees— the  Semitic  in  its  richest  glory,  ^bo 
Aryan  in  its  esbwrnest  degradation :  ^  representatives  of  two  ttMuings— 

»  *•  They  who  hurt  xne  moet  are  my  own  dear  ohUdren— nw  brethren— ^hikrcali  smC 
«uiM<  amicuiimei,"    (Lather,  CfocMtariutt  146.) 
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tlie  life  of  otter  self-eacrifioe,  and  tiie  life  «S  -wi^tbomaUe  Bell4admlg«ioe : 
the  represeirtsitivm  ef  i/wo  T^igi(«3>-<]ttiri9tkBiitj  in  its  dawniog  brightaMS^ 
Pagamsm  in  its  effete  deepaor :  tlie  c^mBentatxves  of  imo  tiieories  ef  life — ^ 
simplicity  of  self-denjing  esdaruiee  Teady  to  give  up  life  iisdf  lor  the  gooA 
of  oUiers,  the  Itunirj  of  shameless  HedoaB»m  whieh  valued  no  oonsidenitioiL 
diyine  or  human  in  comparison  with  a  new  sensation :  ike  TepresentatiyeB  «£ 
two  spiritual  powers — the  slave  of  Christ  and  the  incarnation  of  Antiohrii^. 
And  their  respective  positions  showed  how  much,  «t  ikaa  tima,  the  course  of 
this  world  was  under  the  control  of  the  Prince  of  the  Power  of  the  jyt-^fir 
incest  and  matricide  were  -dctked  in  poqile,  and  seated  on  the  «nmle  «)iaix^ 
amid  tlie  ensigns  of  splendour  without  liimt  sad  power  l»e|%>nd  oontrel;  and 
he  whose  Kfe  haid  fi^dablled  <aM  that  was  great  and  noble  in  the  heaxt  of 
man  stood  in  perfl  c€  oseeution,  despised,  hated,  f  ettesed,  and  in  n^gs. 

But  Bora»n  Law  was  fitSU  Boman  Law,  and,  exo^t  wheie  paseiena  of 
unusual  intensity  intei^rod,  s(»ne  tespect  was  still  paid  to  the  forms  of 
justice.  For  ^  time,  att  any  rate,  Paul  was  Desoned  out  of  the  lioa'a  laoilth. 
There  was  some  flow  in  ihe  indietmeiii,  soma  de&ciaioy  in  the  oridenee;  «lid 
though  St.Biul  wcU  bew  tJnt  it  was  hut  a  respite  winch  was  permitted  him, 
for  ike  time  at  «ny  rate  he  was  venanded  to  has  prison.  Aftd  Nero,  if  indeed 
he  were  *  the  Hon  '*  before  whom  iMs  first  defence  had  been  ^Leaded*  bad  so 
further  door  for  -repentsnee  opened  to  him  in  this  bf a  Had  hb  too  tramblad, 
as  Paul  reasoned  before  him  of  temp^aAoe,  rigbteeuMess,  aad  the  ju^motif 
to  come  ?  Had  he  too  Bstened  in  alarm  as  fierod  Antipaw  bad  Ikteaad  io 
the  Baptist  P  Had  he  too  shown  the  hue  of  passing  .shaaM  tm  thoas  lUQiitad 
features  so  deformed  by  the  furrows  of  evil  passion — as,  at  the  Council  of 
Constance,  the  Emperor  Bigismund  Unshed  wb^i  Je^  Huss  upbraided  him 
with  the  breach  of  his  pledged  word  P  The  Emperor,  who  stood  nearest  to 
Nero  in  abysmal  depravity,  and  irho,  Hke  him,  being  himself  unutterably 
impure  and  bad,  had  the  innermost  conviction  that  all  others  were  at  heart 
the  samfi^  used  to  address  grave  men  with  the  most  insulting  questions,  and 
if  the  indignant  blood  mantled  on  their  cheelcs,  he  used  to  exdaim,  "  Bnd>uit, 
salva  res  est."^  '*Bb  bhiflked;  it  is  all  right."  But  of  Domitiaa  we  are 
ezpjseaaly  told  that  he  jO(mld  md  blush;  that  his  flushed  cheeks  were  an 
impervieas  burier  afpaiast  the  access  of  any  Tiaible  shame.^  And  in  all 
probabilHy  Nero  was  infinitely  4eo  fcrgoae  to  bkiak  It  is  far  more  pvobaUe 
tiiat^  like  GalCo,  be  only  Ustened  to  the  deffence  of  this  worn  a»d  aged  Jtm 
with  ill-concealed  impaUeuoe  and  frrofonnd  disdain.  He  would  hare  regarded 
such  a  man  as  this  as  something  more  abject  than  the  very  dnst  beneath  Ills 
feet.  He  would  have  supposed  that  Paul  regarded  it  as  the  pwwdeet  konomr 
of  his  lifc  e\wn  to  breathe  the  mam  aiiwM|ihere  m  the  Emperor  of  Borne. 
His  chance  of  hearing  the  words  of  tmtii  retvnied  no  more.  Afoont  <liia  time 
he  sailed  on  his  frivolous  expedition  to  Greece ;  and  after  ontragiag  te  an 
extent  almost  incoaoeirable  the  Tery  name  of  Roman,  by  flie  pnhife  stegings 

1  HeUogHbalut.  •  Tw,  Apric.  lib ;  8iMi.AMi.lB;  Plia. /"ea^y.  481 
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of  his  miserable  doggrel,  and  the  sham  viotoriee  in  which  the  snpple  and 
shameless  Greeks  fooled  him  to  the  very  top  of  his  bent»  he  retained  to  find 
that  the  revolt  of  Galba  was  making  head,  until  he  was  forced  to  fly  at  night  in 
disguise  from  his  palace,  to  quench  his  thirst  with  ditch-water,  to  display  a 
cowardice  which  made  him  contemptible  to  his  meanest  minions,  and  finidly 
to  let  his  trembling  hand  be  helped  by  a  slave  to  force  a  dagger  into  hb 
throat. 

But  it  is  no  wonder  that  when,  over  the  mins  of  streets  which  the  fire  had 
laid  in  ashes,  St.  Paul  returned  to  his  lonely  prison,  there  was  one  earthly 
desire  for  the  fulfilment  of  which  he  still  yearned.  It  was  once  more  to  see 
the  dear  friend  of  earlier  years — of  those  years  in  which,  hard  as  were  their 
sufferings,  the  hope  of  Christ's  second  coming  in  glory  to  judge  the  world 
seemed  still  so  near,  and  in  which  the  curtains  of  a  neglected  death  and  an 
apparently  total  failure  had  not  yet  been  drawn  so  dosely  around  his  head. 
He  yearned  to  see  Timothy  once  more;  to  be  refreshed  by  the  young  man's 
affectionate  devotion;  to  be  cheered  and  comforted  by  the  familiar  attendance 
of  a  true  son  in  Christ,  whose  heart  was  wholly  at  one  with  his ;  who  shared 
so  fully  in  all  his  sympathies  and  hopes ;  who  had  learnt  by  long  and  familiar 
attendances  how  best  to  brighten  his  spirits  and  to  supply  his  wants.  It  was 
this  which  made  him  write  that  second  letter  to  Timothy,  which  is,  as  it  were, 
his  "oycnea  oratio,"  and  in  whichi  amid  many  subjects  of  advice  and  exhorta- 
lion,  he  urges  his  friend  with  reiterated  earnestness  to  come,  to  come  at  once, 
to  come  before  winter,^  to  come  ere  it  is  too  late,  and  see  him,  and  help  him* 
and  receive  his  blessing  before  he  died. 


CHAPTER  LVL 

PAUL'S     LAST     LBTTBB. 
navXof  M  6  rpteiMucdiptoc  r^y  Kt^aX^v  {<^i  Airvr^ij^  b  aycxai^ynrof  ia4pmw9t, — Ps.  ChbTS. 

Orat  Enam, 

"  Testamentum  Paul!  et  cycnea  cantio  est  haec  Epistola." — Benobl. 

"  Hoc  praestat  career  Christiano,  quod  eremus  Prophetis." — Tbiit.  ad  Mart,  3. 

"  Mortem  habebat  Paulus  ante  oculos.  .  .  .  Qnaeonnqne  igitar  hie  legimus 
de  Ghristi  regno,  de  ape  vitae  aetemae,  de  ChristianA  militiA,  de  fldudi  conf essionia, 
de  ceititiidine  doctrinae,  non  tanqoam  atramento  scripta,  sea  ipnus  Pauli  sanguine 
accipere  oonvenit.  .  .  .  Proinde  haec  Epistola  quaai  solennis  quaedam  est  sub- 
icriptio  Paulinte  doctrinae,  eaque  ex  repraesentL" — GALvm. 

Hb  began  much  in  his  usual  form— 

**  Paul,  an  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  \p[  the  will  of  God,^  according  to  the  promise 
of  the  Ufe  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  to  Timothy  my  beloved  son,  grace,  mercy,  and 

»  2  TfaL  It.  9, 21.  ,  ,         . 

'  fta  fcA^iMrroff.  The  attempt  to  deduoe  tome  very  special  and  recondite  inference  ftcftn. 
the  fact  that  he  utes  this  phrase  for  the  ««/  ^troyiir  of  the  first  Epistle,  seems  to  me  as 
arbitrary  as  Mack's  argument  that  the  use  of  lyvtmiT^  for  yvifviy  in  the  next  verse  is  a  sign 
that  this  E^tle  shows  more  affection  but  less  confidence. 
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peace,  from  God  our  Father  and  ChrUt  Jesos  our  Lord.  I  thank  GU>d,  whom  I  servo 
from  my  forefathers  in  a  pure  conscience— as  the  remembrance  which  I  hare  of  thee 
night  and  day  in  my  supplications  is  incessant,  lon^g  earnestly  to  see  thee— re- 
membering uiy  tears  * — ^that  I  may  be  filled  with  joy.'  [I  thank  God,  I  say]  on 
being  reminded*  of  the  unfeigned  faith  which  is  in  thee,  which  dwelt  first  in  th^ 
grandmother  Lois,  and  in  thy  mother  Eunice ;  yes,  and  I  feel  confident  that  it 
dwells  also  in  thee."^ 

Perhaps  the  sadness  of  l^oth/s  heart — ^the  tears  for  his  absent  and  im- 
prisoned teacher— had  hindered  the  actiyity  of  his  work,  and  plunged  him  in  a 
too  indolent  despondency ;  and  so  Fanl,  remembering  all  the  hopes  which  had 
inangorated  his  yonthfol  ministry,  continiies — 

"  For  which  cause  *  I  remind  thee  to  fan  aflame  the  gift  of  God  which  is  in  thee 
by  the  imposition  of  my  hands ;  for  God  gaye  us  not  the  spirit  of  cowardice,  but  of 
power  and  of  loye,  and  of  moral  influence.'  Be  not  then  ashamed  of  the  testimony 
of  our  Lord,  nor  oi  me  His  prisoner,  but  rather  share  my  suffering  for  the  Gospel 
in  accordance  with  the  power  of  God,  who  saved  us  and  called  us  with  a  holy  calling, 
not  according  to  our  works,  but  according  to  His  own  plans  and  the  grace  given  us 
in  Christ  Jesus  before  eternal  times,  but  now  manifested  by  the  appearing  of  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  did  away  with  death,  and  brought  life  and  immortality 
to  light  by  the  GkMjpel,  whereunto  I  was  appointed  a  herald,  and  an  Apostle,  and 
teacher  of  the  Gentues,  for  which  reason  also  I  suffer  these  things ;  but  /  am  not 
aahamed.  For  I  know  on  whom  I  have  believed,  and  I  feel  otmfident  that  he  is 
able  to  preserve  the  trust  committed  to  me  till  that  day."  ^ 

Then — Shaving  ended  the  double  digression  on  the  word  GK>spel,  which 
suggests  to  him  first  what  that  word  implies  (9,  10),  and  then  recalls  to  him 
his  own  mission — ^he  returns  to  hb  exhortation— 

"  As  a  pattern  of  wholesome  teachings,*  take  those  which  thou  heardest  from 
me,  in  faiUi  and  the  love  which  is  in  CHirist  Jesus.  That  fair  trust  preserve, 
through  the  Holy  Spirit  which  dwelleth  in  us."' 

Then  he  touches  for  a  moment  on  the  melancholy  circumstances  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken— his  abandonment  by  the  Asiatic  conyerts,^*  and  the 

1  Tears  at  parting.    Cf .  Acts  xx.  37. 

'  Does  not  this  involved  sentence,  with  its  tesselation  of  parenthetio  thoughts,  at 
onoe  indicate  the  huid  of  Paul  ? 

*  How  reminded?    We  do  not  know;  but  this  is  the  proper  meaning  of  vv6iiynint  • 

^  L  1—5,  WvtttffMuU.  To  make  the  M  implv  "notwithstanding  appearances,"  as 
Alford  does,  is  too  strong ;  but  the  adveisative  force  of  <i,  though  unnotioed  by  most 
oommentators,  and  missed  in  many  versions,  does  seem  to  imply  that  passing  shade  of 
hesitation  about  the  fervour  of  the  ftdth  of  Timothy— at  any  rate,  as  manifested  in 
vigorous  action— which  I  have  tried  to  indicate  in  the  ^'  Yes,  and  I  feel  confident." 

*  This  phrase~<i*  V  airiatf  for  Si^is  peculiar  to  the  Pastoral  Epistles. 

<  vu^pimciuw.  The  form  of  the  word  seems  to  imply  not  only  "  sobermindedness,"* 
but  the  teaching  others  to  be  sober-minded. 

7  i.  6-12. 

^  This  seems  to  me  the  real  meaning,  though  Alford  has  something  to  urge  for  his 
view  that  it  should  be  rendered,  "Have  (in  what  I  have  just  said  to  you)  a  pattern 
of  sound  words,  which,'*  &o, 

»  L  18,  14. 

10  The  expression  ot  Jr  rg  *A^  vdbrn,  "  all  those  in  Asia,"  is  di£Boult.  It  seems  to  imply 
that  they  had  abandoned  St.  Paul  in  Rome,  and  had  now  returned  to  Asia,  so  thai  they 
would  be  '*  in  Asia  "  by  the  time  this  letter  arrived. 
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zeftloBs.  zefiesluBg^  kmcbeBs  oi  CkKaiphnraflt  f or  wkwa  ]i&  breaibeo  an.  earnest 
prayer.* 

'^TkDU  tSiece£6ffe,  waj  chM^  bo  rtroicfiheiied  in  the  giao«  wkiek  is  in  Chriat 
JeeoB,  and  the  things  which,  thou  hoardost  mnnxie  in  the  prcsence  el  sHoy  ndtucfiBtta, 
theeatinxigaeztana  tofaitfafQlmeBwhAakaUbeada4iiatealaotAteaQkether&  Shaxe 
my  BnfEerings  as  a  fair  soldier  of  Christ  Jesus."  ^ 


The  conditbna  of  tins  soldmsfaip  ll&  iUoalBiites  by  thtee  awiilaH^  dwm 
from  the  life  of  the  soldier,  the  aiMeto^  tmi,  ths  labenrex;  ud,  denfctkoo  meant 
to  snggest  to  TiiBoihy  the  <|iailftiss  of  whith  ab  thait  depo«Med  period  he  stood 
most  in  need.  The  soldier  must  ahsnden  all  Imsinesa  ftanglemenis^  and 
striye  to  please  his  captain.  The  athlete,  if  he  wants  the  crown,  mnst  keep 
the  nJes.  The  toilitig  bnsbandman  has  the  first  claim  to  a  share  of  the 
harvest.^  It  was  a  delioaie^  way  ol  sriggesdnf;  to  l^inothy  tba  dntios  of  in^ 
creased  smgle-heartedaesS)  attMitioa  to  the  eenditions  of  the  CUatian  Hfe, 
and  stronnons  labour;  and  that  he  might  not  miss  the  bearing- of  these  simHi- 
tndes  he  adds,  ''Consider  what  I  say,  for  the  Lord  will  give  yon*  nnftftwafAi^flit^^ 
in  all  things."  By  Hb  example  of  his  own  ssfferings*  he  rcaninda  him  tliat 
the  cardinal  troths  of  3ie  Grospel  are  ample  to  insure  tofl  and  emdoraDee^ 

**  Bear  in  nmid,**  he  say^  **  Jesus  Clmst,  raised  from  the  dead^  ol  the  seed  of 
David,  according  to  my  Gospel — ^in  t&e  eause  of  which  I  sufier  even  to  dttins  as  a 
maleffu^r :  but  the  word  of  God  has  not  been  chained.  For  this  reason,  for  the 
sake  of  the  elect,  I  am  enduring  all  thingS)  that  they  too  may  obtain  liie  salvation 
n^ioh  is  in  GhDstJesna  with  eternal  glory.    Failhlul  is  the  saving — 

'If  we  died  with,  w>  Bluai  alKvUm  wMh  OfaA ; •• 
If  we  endure,  we  shall  also  reiga  with  Him  ; 
If  we  deny.  He  also  will  deay  as. 
If  we  are  fdthleM.  He  abideth  faithfnl, 
For  He  Is  not  able  to  deny  Himself.""  ♦ 

"These  things  call  to  their  remembrance;  '*  and  from  this  verse  to  tbe  end 
of  the  chapter  he  reverts  to  the  false  teachers  among  whom.  Tknetiky^is  labour- 
ing,  and  against  wbom  he  has  warned  him  in  the  l^trst  Bpistle,  tcotifyiug  t^ 
them  before  the  Lord  not  to  fight  about  "  views  " — a  thing  entirely  useless — 
to  the  snbversiom  of  the  hearers.^  "  Strive  to  present  thyself  approved  to 
GU)d,  a  workman  nnshamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  tmth."^  Ha  is  to 
shun  the  vain  babblings  of  men  Kke  Hymensras  and  FhHetusy*' with  their 

1  L  15-18. 

>  The  distinction  between  KoXhs  and  eq^^  ^^"^  only  b*  kept  up  by  tb»  oM  BnglSA 
word  "fair,"  aa  in  TemiTBen*B 

''  So  that  le  tinuift  to  our  ftdr  father,  ChrM." 
»  ii  1—6.  *  ii.  7,  lesr^  iJxni, 

»  Cf .  1  Cor.  zv.  SI ;  2  Cor.  !v.  18 ;  Rom.  ri.  8, 

*  ii  7—13.    The  hurt  words  are  rhythmical,  perhaps  BtorgioaL 

7  ii  14.  Logomachy  is  a  sure  mark  of  Sophistic  teaching,  and  there  la  a  resemblanee 
of  the  Gnostics  to  the  Sophists  in  several  particulars. 

*  ipfforo^ovvro,  "rightly  cutting;**  or  '•^cutting  straight.**  "Nihil  praetermittete,  nil 
adiioere,  ml  mutilare,  discerpere,  torqnere  "  (Beza).  But  it  is  not  dear  whether  the 
metaphor  is  from  catting  roads^  or  victims,  or  furrows,  or  breads  or  carpentry.  It  u 
better  to  regard  it  as  general,  "  rightly  handling,*' just  as  Ktuvorotithf  camato  mean  merely 
" innovating.**    In  patristic  language  hpOoTonCahewme  another  word  for  " orthodoxy. ** 

*  Nothing  is  known  of  them  (1  Tim.  i.  20). 
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ever-adyanciiig  impieiy  A&d  the  ^zeadiiiig  cancer  of  their  doetrine,  which 
identified  the  reeurrcctioii  with  epiiitiial  deliveranoe  from  the  deaih  of  sin, 
and  denied  that  there  wm  any  other  leeuvection,'  to  the  minona  nnseitlement 
of  some.  FmiUeealy*  however,  for  Cled'a  firm  f onndotion  etanda  impregnaUe 
"with  the  doable  inacriptioa  en  ii,^^  "  The  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  His^" 
and  "*  Let  every  one  wh»  naoneth  the  name  of  Christ  stand  aleof  from  nn- 
righteonaneee.''  ^  Yet  there  shonld  be  n»  scurpcise  that  snch  errors  ^ring  up 
im  the  vi»Ue  Chnrdk.  It  is  like  a  great  heuae  in  which  are  vessels  ol  wood 
and  earthy  as  wdl  ae  of  gold  and  silrer,  and  alike  for  hononrabl^  and  mean 
purposes.  What  eaeh  eoie  had  to  do  then  was  to  purge  himself  from  poUating 
connexion  with  the  mean  and  vile  vessels,  and  strive  to  be  "  a  vessel  for 
honeau,  sanctified,  serviceable  to  the  master,  prepared  for  every  good  pur- 
pose.'* ^  He  is  therefore  to  "  fly ''  from  the  desires  of  yonth,^  and  in  onion 
with  all  who  call  on  the  Lord  with  a  pore  heart  to  pursue  rigfateeiisness,  faithy 
love,  peace,  having  nothing  to  do  with  those  fooli^  and  illiterate  qnestiona 
which  only  breed  strifes  unworthy  of  the  gentle,  enduring  meekness  of  a 
dare  of  the  Lord,  whose  aim  it  should  be  to  train  opponents  with  all  mildness,' 
in  the  hope  that  €kd  may  grant  them  repentance,  so  thai  they  may  come  to 
foil  knowledge  ol  the  truth,  and  "  awake  to  soberness  out  of  the  snare  d  the 
devil,  after  having  been  ti^en  aHv©  by  Mm— to  do  GFod*8  will.**^ 

The  third  chapter  continues  to  speak  of  these  evil  teachers  and  their 
future  developments  in  the  hard  times  to  oome.  A  stem  sad  picture  is  drawn 
of  what  mea  afaall  then  be  in  their  selfishness,  greed,  conceit,  ingratitude, 
lovelessness^  treachery,  besotted  atheism,  and  reinless  love  of  pleasure.  He 
bids  Timothy  turn  away  from  such  teachers  with  their  sham  religion,  their 
creeping  intrigues^  their  prurient  influence,  their  fienmnne  eenqoeets,* 
resisting  the  truth  just  as  the  old  Egyptian  sorcerers  Jannes  and  Jamhres  ' 

1  Since  there  ui  »  trace  of  exactly  the  tame  hetcsy  in  1  Cer.  zv.  12,  i4  is  idle  ef  Baur 
to  asflome  any  allunoa  to  Maroioii  here.  St.  Paal'e  warniac  ftgMnet  tkua  making  the 
resurrection  a  mere  metophor  was  all  the  more  needful,  boeaueo  it  wsea  diatoriaon  ^  hie 
own  enireamss  (Bom.  vi  4;  OoL  ii.  12,  kc). 

•  Cf.  Bev.  zzi  14  *  See  Nimdi>.  avL  6,  26. 

•  2  Tim.  ii  21.  The  general  inaaning  of  thejieeiego  ii  clear,  theugh  it  is  iadieiiiiotty 
expressed ;  on  UitaBa^  Melancthon  remarks,  **  Omo  mundatio  non  est  deaertio  congre- 
gafeionis^  sed  eoavenio  ad  Denm." 

^  im0viMm  not  eadneiTely  seasoal  passions.  *  See  Matt,  zii  19,  26l 

7  ii  14— 28t  The  devil  has  taken  tiie  mtMiiive  ia  a  snare  while  they  were  drunk ; 
awaking,  they  use  their  recovered  sebemess  (kim»rf^,  cramUam  eiecuHo)  to  break  the 
snare,  and  return  to  obedience  to  (Sod's  wilL  «dnm  probably  refisrs  to  Satan^  faw^ow  to 
Ood,  although  this  explanation  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 

•  Banr  {Fadomlbn^e,  p.  36)  sees  an  allusion  to  the  Gnoatb  pfophsteaso%  Prisca, 
Kaaimills,  QuxntUla,  &a.,  and  qw>tes  E^phan.  Siier.  xEvi  11.  ^tt^  on  the  oao  hand, 
these  certainly  did  not  deserve  to  be  stigmatised  as  yvvautapia  (see  Tert.),  aad  on  the 
other  it  is  absurd  t*  soMsoee  that  women  would  be  any  less  susoeplibb  to  every  phase  of 
aeligious  inflaenae  in  tae  ApoatlaV  daya  than  they  have  been  in  all  ages  (ol.  Jos.  AnU, 
aviL  2,  $  4).  Snoh  a  -yvi^atK^iw  waa  Bielena  whom  Simon  Magus  took  abomt  yriA.  him 
f  Jnatin^  Apol.  L  26 ;  Iran.  c.  Maer,  i  23).  When  Jerome  q>eaks  with  saoh  seom  and 
slander  of  Nioolaa  of  Antioch  {ckaros  dwsU  feimnMt)^  Maroion  and  his  female  adherent, 
Ai>elles  and  Philunmus  Ariaa  and  his  sister,  Donatus  and  Lueflla,  %>iflU«a  and  Agape, 
Prisdlliaii  and  Qalla>  had  he  forgotten  certain  ladies  called  PauUa  and  Boatoehium  ? 

'  Jannea  and  Jambrea  are  mentioned  by  Origan,  and  even  by  Pliny  {ff,  y.  xxx  1 ), 
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did,  and  destined  to  Lave  their  emptiness  equally  exposed.^  But  l^othy — 
Mr  ho  has  followed  all  that  Paul  has  been  in  the  teaching,  the  purpose,  and  the 
sufferings  of  his  life,  and  well  knows  how  the  Lord  saved  him  out  of  many 
triab  and  persecutions  in  his  first  journey  * — ^must  expect  persecution,  and  be 
brave  and  faithful,  making  his  life  a  contrast  to  that  of  these  deceived 
deceivers,  in  accordance  with  that  training  which  from  a  babe  he  had  received 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  were  able  to  make  him  wise  unto  salvation 
through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ :  since  *'  every  Scripture  inspired  by  Gk>d  is 
also  profitable  for  teaching,'  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  training  in 
righteousness,  that  the  man  of  Qod  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  equipped  for 
every  good  work."  * 

The  fourth  chapter  begins  with  a  solemn  appeal  to  him  to  do  his  duty  as 
a  pastor  "in  season,  out  of  season,"*  because  the  time  would  soon  come 
when  men  would  turn  away  from  truth  to  the  fantastic  doctrines  of  teachers 
who  would  answer  them  according  to  their  own  lusts. 

**  Do  thou  then  be  sober  in  all  things,  endure  sufferings.  Do  the  work  of  an 
evangelist,  fulfil  thy  ministry.  For  /  am  being  already  poured  in  libation,  and  the 
time  of  my  departure*  is  dose  at  hand.  I  have  striven  uie  good  s^e,  I  have  finished 
my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith.  Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  the  crown  of 
righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  shall  give  me  in  that  day ;  and 
not  to  mb  only,  but  also  to  all  who  have  loved  His  appearing."  ' 

That  is  practically  St.  Paul's  last  word.  The  remunder  of  the  letter  is 
occupied  with  persoxial  information,  given  in  the  natural,  loose,  accidental 
order  of  a  letter,  mingled  with  earnest  entreaty  to  him  that  he  would  come  at 


who  oaUs  them  Jannes  and  Jotapes,  and  Numenius  (Orig.  e,  Cds.  iv.  199).    The  i 
belonff  to  the  cycle  of  Jewiah  Hagadoth.    They  are  mentioned  in  the  Taigum  of 
Jonathan  on  Ex.  vlL  U,  and  were  said  to  be  soni  of  Balaam. 

1  This  is  said  to  contradict  iL  16  and  iii  13.  It  only  does  so  to  an  unintelligent 
literalism.  Error  will  suoceed,  but  its  very  success  will  end  in  its  erposure.  "Non 
proficient  amplius,  qoamquam  ipsi  et  eonun  similes  proficiant  in  ejus^  (Bengel) ;  or, 
as  Ghrysostom  remarks,  ««"  irp^rtpor  AvBiio^  ri.  ryji  nkdnfs  etc  t4X09  ov  dto^icrer. 

*  It  has  been  asked  why  he  refers  especially  to  these.  Perhaps  because  they  had 
come  most  heavily  upon  him,  and  affected  him  most  severely  as  being  the  first  of  the 
kind  which  ne  had  endured.  Perhaps  because  Timothy  was  a  Lycaonian,  and  Paul's 
memoipr  of  those  old  days  is  vividly  awaked. 

>  This  is  aJ^ost  certainly  the  true  translation.  It  was  so  understood  by  Origen, 
Theodoret,  by  Erasmus  and  Urotius,  by  Whitby  and  Hammond,  by  Alford  and  Ellioott ; 
is  so  translated  in  the  Arabic,  the  Svriao,  the  Vulgate,  Luther,  the  Dutch,  and  the 
Rhenish,  and  in  the  versions  of  Wiclif ,  T^mdale,  Coverdale,  and  Oranmer.  For  the 
introduction  of  the  predicate  by  ««*  see  GaL  iv.  7,  Luke  i.  36,  Bom.  viiL  29,  ko, 

*  iii  1-17. 

*  iv.  2,  nutaipmt  hcaipm :  "opportune,  importnnd  "  (Aug.).  The  smallest  element  of 
literary  sense  is  sufficient  to  save  the  verse  from  the  fanatical  abuse  which  has  perverted 
so  many  passages  of  Scripture.    If  any  antidote  to  its  abuse  is  required,  see  Matt.  viL  6. 

<>  ayaXwrtm,  *' departure,"  not  "dissolution "  (PhiL  i.  23).  ^u«Avf»r  is  "to  set  sail." 
7  iv.  1—8.  "There  is  nothing  better,"  says  Ghrysostom,  "than  this  strife.  There 
in  no  end  to  this  crown.  It  is  not  a  crown  of  price,  nor  is  it  assigned  by  anv  earthly 
arbiter,  nor  are  men  spectators  of  its  bestowal ;  the  theatre  is  filled  with  angd-witnesses.** 
It  is  useless  to  argue  with  those  who  see  a  spirit  of  boasting  here  which  contradicts  1 
<  'or.  iv.  8 ;  PhiL  iii.  12 ;  1  Tim.  i.  16.  "  Distingue  tempera  et  eoncordabit  Scriptura.** 
'J  lie  same  man  may,  at  different  moments,  in  diff<}rent  moods,  and  from  different  standi 
points,  say,  "I  am  the  chief  of  sinners,"  and  "  I  have  striven  the  good  strife." 
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onoe.  "  Do  your  best  to  come  to  me  qoiokly/'  Demas,  Grescens,  l^tus,  are 
all  absent  from  him ;  Erastus  did  not  come  with  him  farther  than  Corinth ; 
Trophimns  Vras  taken  iH  at  Miletus ;  Lnke  only  is  left.  Marie  is  nsefol  to 
liim  for  serrioe — perhaps  becanse  he  knew  Latin — and  therefore  Timothy  is 
to  take  him  up  somewhere  on  the  way,  and  bring  him.^  Tychicus  is  already 
on  the  way  to  Ephesus,^  so  that  he  can  take  Timothy's  place  when  he  arriyes. 
Timothy  is  to  be  on  his  guard  against  the  pronounced  hostility  of  Alexander 
the  coppersmith.*  Then  follows  the  touching  allusion  to  his  first  trial  and 
deliyerance,  on  which  we  have  already  dwelt.  Greetings  are  sent  to  Prisca, 
Aquila,  and  the  house  of  Onesiphorus.  Once  more,  "  Do  your  best  to  come 
before  winter ;  '* — ^if  he  conies  after  that  time  he  may  be  too  late.  "  Eubulus 
greets  thee,  and  Pudens,  and  Linus,  and  Claudia,  and  all  the  brethren.  The 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  thy  spirit.    Grace  be  with  you."  ^ 

I  have  purposely  omitted  the  one  simple,  touching  message,  introduced  so 
incidentally,  and  with  such  inimitable  naturalness.  '*  When  you  come,  bring 
with  you  the  doke  that  I  left  at  Troas,  at  Carpus'  house,  and  the  books, 
espedally  the  parchments."^     The  Terse  has  been  criticised  as  trivial,  as 

i  Mark  had  been  attached  of  late  to  the  ministry  of  Peter.  Periiape— but  all  is  here 
uncertain— St.  Peter  may  have  been  already  martyred.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  deeply 
interesting  to  observe  how  completely  St.  Mark  had  regained  that  high  estimation  in  the 
mhid  of  the  Apostle  which  he  had  weakened  by  his  eanr  defection  (Acts  zv.  38). 

'  iMiartiAa*  It  IS  made  a  difficulty  that  St.  Paul  snoold  mention  this  to  Timothy, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  at  Ephesus.  But  even  if  aWoreiAa  cannot  be  an  epistolary 
aorist,  and  so  equivalent  to  "I  am  sending,"  Paul  could  not  be  sure  that  Timothy  might 
not  be  visiting  some  of  the  neighbouring  churches  |  and  Tychicus  may  have  gone  by 
some  longer  route.  Even  apart  from  this,  nothing  is  more  common  in  letters  than  the 
mention  of  facts  which  must  be  perfectly  well  known  to  the  person  addressed ;  and,  in 
any  case,  since  Timo^y  could  hardly  leave  without  resigning  nis  charge  for  a  time  into 
the  hands  of  Tychicus,  he  might  be  glad  of  a  personal  assurance  from  Paul  that  he  had 
sent  him. 

*  The  meaning  of  wo\ki  mm  xmA  hftt^t^to  is  not  certain,  but  is  probably  nothing  more 
than  "exhibited  very  mischievous  conduct  towards  me."  The  following  words,  *'The 
Lord  shall  reward  him  {amitiati,  «,  A,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G),  accordine  to  his  works,'*  have  been 
rebuked  as  a  malediction.  But  the  m^  «&Totf  koyu/^tCii  of  verse  16  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
this  was  not  the  mood  of  Paul ;  and  it  is  no  malediction  to  say  of  an  enemy,  *'  I  must 
leave  God  to  deal  with  him,"  since  God  is  infinitely  more  merciful  than  man. 

4  iv.  9—22.  linus  may  be  the  traditional  first  Bishop  of  Bome  (Iren.  e,  Boer,  iii 
33 ;  Euseb.  ff.  B.iu.  4);  but  I  am  surarised  that  anjr  one  should  accept  the  inffenious 
attempt  to  identify  Pudens  with  the  <ussolute  centurion  of  Martial's  epimms  (iv.  13 : 
xi.  SSf  and  the  Pudens  who  built  a  temple  at  Chichester  to  Neptune  and  Minerva;  and 
Claudia  with  the  British  Claudia  Rufina,  whom  he  married,  and  with  the  daughter  of 
the  British  king  Cogidubnus  or  of  Caractacus.  The  grounds  of  the  identification  were 
suggested  hj  Archdeacon  WHliams  in  a  pamnhlet  on  Pudens  and  Claudia.  No  doubt  the 
Pudens  of  Martial  map  be  the  Pudens  of  the  Chichester  inscription,  since  he  married  a 
British  lady ;  and  this  Claudia  may  have  been  a  daughter  of  Cogidubnus.  and  map  have 
been  sent  to  Bome  as  a  hostage,  or  for  education,  and  may  have  taken  the  name 
Rufina,  because  she  map  have  been  entrusted  to  the  charge  of  Pomponia,  the  wife  of 
Aulus  Plautus,  who  had  been  a  commander  in  Britain,  and  in  whose  famUy  was  a  branch 
called  Rufi.  And  it  is  possible  that  Pomponia  ntap  have  beea  secretly  a  Christian  (Tac 
Ann,  xiii.  32),  and  so  this  Claudia  Rufina  map  have  beoome  a  Christian  too ;  but  even 
if  we  grant  the  possibiliW  of  all  these  hypotheses,  still  nothing  whatever  remains  to 
identify  the  Pudens  and  Claudia  here  separated  from  each  other  by  another  name  with 
the  Pudens  and  Claudia  of  whom  we  have  been  qieaking.  Claudia  was  the  commonest 
of  names,  and  the  whole  theory  is  an  elaborate  rope  of  sand. 

>  That  i^kivn^t  if  that  be  the  true  reading,  means  a  cloak,  seems  to  be  nearly  certain. 
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unworthy  the  iliiifiiitj  of  inapiratiox.  B«i  men  mnsi  take  Hmr  ii«iions  of 
iiuqMrstioii  from  facts,  amd  ust  try  to  square  the  faeta  to  their  ova  iheMries. 
Sren  on  these  groun<iB  the  mn&  has  its  own  valae  for  aU  who  woi^  Bot 
obsenre  diyine  iDspiratioii,  nor  ohfiterata  the  tnu»  meaamg  and  saeredHess  of 
Sor^tnre  by  substitnting  a  dietated  inEallibility  for  the  free  play  of  hasaait 
emotioBs  in  sonls  decf>ly  stirred  by  tho  Holy  Spirit  ef  God.  Bat  OFea  oft 
•othev  groimds  how  little  eonld  we  spara  this  ywse  1  What  a  light  does  it 
throw  on  the  last  sad  days  of  the  perseented  Apostk!  The  faet  that  these 
necessary  possessions — perhaps  the  whole  ikak  the  ApasUe  eonld  cail  his  own 
in  this  worid — had  been  left  at  the  hoose  of  Oarposy  nay,  as  we  haire  seen, 
in^eate  his  sodden  arrest,  eiU&er  at  Troas  or  ob  hie  way  to  it.  A  prieenMr 
who  b  being  hurried  from  phKO  to  plaee  by  nasyaipaAihisiBg  keepers  is 
little  able  to  look  after  his  property.  But  now  the  A^mtle  is  settled 
agun,  though  his  home  is  b«t  a  prison,  and  he  feels  that  it  will  be  bis 
home  for  life.  Winter  is  eemnig  on,  and  winter  in  a  B<Baan  pnaon,  as 
he  knows  by  eiperienee,  may  be  ¥«ry  eold.  He  wants  to  get  back  hia  rough 
travelling  doak.  It  was  one  of  these  large  sleerelees  ganaents  whieh  we 
should  call  an  *' overall"  or  "dreadnought."  Perhaps  St.  Paul  had  woven 
it  himsetf  of  ^e  black  goat's  luur  of  his  native  provinoe.  And,  donbtless 
— for  he  was  a  poor  man — ^it  was  an  old  companion — ^wetted  many  a  time  in 
the  water-torrents  of  Asia,  whitened  with  the  dust  of  Boman  roads»  stained 
with  the  brine  of  shipwreck  when  Euroaquilo  was  driving  the  Adriatic  into 
foam.  He  may  have  slept  in  its  warm  shelter  on  the  dull  Phrygian 
uplands,  under  the  canopy  of  stars,  or  it  may  hwrs  covered  his  bruised 
-  and  trembling  limbs  in  the  dungeen  of  Philippi.  It  is  of  little  value ; 
but  BOW  that  the  dd  man  sits  shivering  in  some  gloomy  eeU  undar  the 
palace  or  on  the  rocky  floor  of  the  TuUianum,  and  the  winter  nights  are 
coming  on,  he  bethinks  him  of  the  okl  doak  in  the  house  of  Caipos^  and  asks 
rnmothy  to  bring  it  with  him.  "  The  cloke  that  I  left  at  Troas  witii  Carpns, 
bring  with  thee.**    "And  the  books,  but  especially  the  parchments."*    The 


It  waa  the  opbuon  o£  the  Greek  Fathers,  wka  only  meatioti  alternati^iely  i^  meMiing 

'  t0m6i$otuiv,  or  bottk-eaMb    But  had  this  been  MOMtt  it  would  have  been  mentioiuMl  afUar 

i  book%  not  before  them.    We  mar  assume  that  the  word  ia  a  tvaaditerstign  of  Uie 


ykm0w6itottwt  <v  boek-eaaeu  But  had  this  been  Meant  it  would  have  been  mentioned  after 
UM  book%  not  before  them.  We  mar  assume  that  the  word  ia  a  tvaaditerstion  of  Uie 
LatuL  poentUa,  and  meant  a  long  thick  cloak.    The  form  of  tiie  txauBliteratioa  might 


Borpnae  ua,  but  it  ia  another  inddental  mark  of  genuinenesa^  for  it  oomes  from  th0  form 
whioh  the  woric  took  in  Syriao,  p^-  Even  if  ]ViD  be  jra^^ium,  we  see  tiiat  in  SjFtiae  c  re> 
presents  v.    Modarn  ingenuity  sees  in  it  a  sacrifioial  vestment— a  ohaaable  ! 

^  Many  will  recall  tiM  striking  and  pathetle  parallel  to  Uiia  request  in  tiie  letter 
written  by  the  martyr  William  Tyndale,  from  the  damp  celk  oi  Vilverda,  in  l^e  winter 
before  hit  death,  asking,  for  Jesas'  sake,  for  a  warmer  cap,  and  something  to  patch  hia 
legging,  and  a  woollen  shirt,  and^  ab^ve  aU^  hu  Hebrew  BibU,  Qrammar^  and  DictUmajy : 
**  QuaoBQobrem  tuam  domiaationeDi  rogaium  kabeo,  idque  per  Ooainom  Jesum^  ut  si 
mihi  per  Memen  hie  manendum  sit,  sulioites  SAod  docninum  oommiiaarium,  sx  forte 
dignaii  velit,  de  rebua  meis  quae  habet  mittere  oaUdiorem  birethmn.  Frigua  enim  patior 
in  osfnte  nitnium  .  .  .  eaadiorem  quoque  tunieara,  nam  baee,  ooam  habeo,  admodum 
tentua  est.  Item  pannum  ad  caligaa  defioienfJas.  J^pUna  (»«e)  cUtrita  esi^  oamiseae 
detritae  aunt  etiam.  Camiseam  laneam  habet  si  mittere  ve^k  .  .  .  Maxmie  aittem 
•  omnium  tuam  clementiam  rogo  atc^ue  obeeero  ut  ex  animo  agere  velit  apnd  dominuin 
-  conmnssarium  quatenua  dignari  mihi  velit  Bibl.  Hebroicam,  Grammatical  Hebraicmn, 
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^iUicK-ihe  pApjrus  books — ^few  we  may  be  sore,  but  old  IrieDds.  Ferbi^ 
he  hdd  beaght  ibem  when  be  was  a  studeni  in;  ike  Bcb4M)l  of  Gkunaliel  at 
-Jernaalam;  or  tbey  aiaj  have  been  given  him  by  bis  wealtbiar  converts.^ 
The  fupyrvLA  books,  ihen,  let  Tiinotby  bring,  bat  especially  the  parchments — 
the  rellum  roUs.  What  wero  those  P  Ferhaps  among  them  was  the  diploma 
of  hie  Beman  franthise ;  ot  were  they  precieus  rolls  of  Isaiah  and  the  Psalms, 
.and  the  lesser  PropheiB,  which  father  or  mother  had  given  him  as  a  life-long 
treasure  in  the  fsf-off  ha^y  days  when,  little  dreaming  of  all  that  would 
befall  him,  he  played,  a  happy  boy,  in  the  dear  old  Tarsian  home  ?  Dreary 
and  long  are  the  days — the  evenings  longer  and  drearier  stiil — in  that  Reman 
dcmgeoa;  and  it  will  be  a  deep  joy  to  read  ones  more  how  David  and  Isaiah, 
in  their  deep  tronblee,  leumt,  as  he  had  lenKnt*  to  safEer  and  be  strong.  A 
simple  meesage^  than,  about  an  old  cloak  and*  some  books,  but  v.ery  touching. 
They  may  add  a  little  comfort,  a  litUe  relief^  to  the  long-drawn  tedium  of 
these  last  dreacy  daysw  Pei^aps  he  thinks  that  he  would  like  to  give  them, 
as  his  parting  bequest,  to  Timothy  himself,  or  to  the  modest  and  faithful 
Luke,  that  their  true  hearts  may  remember  him  when  the  sea  ef  life  flows 
smooth  onee  more  over  the  nam^esa  grave.  It  would  be  like  that  sheepskin 
-cloak  whkh  oentaries  afterwards  the  htfrmit  Anthony  bequeathed  to  the 
Archbishop  Athanasius— a  small  gift,  but  ail  ha  had.  Poor  inventory  of  a 
saint'a  poseassious !  not  worth  a  hmudredth  part  of  what  a  buffoon  would  get 
for  one  jest  in  Ce3sac*8  palace,  or  an  acrobat  for  a  feat  in  the  amphitheatre ; 
but  would  he  have  eachanged  them  for  the  jewels  of  the  adventurer  Agnppa, 
or  ihd  purple  of  the  unspeakable  Nero  ?  Ne^  ha  is  much  more  than  coatcnt. 
His  soul  is  j<^fal  in  Qod.  If  he  has  the  oloak  to  keep  him  warm,  and  the 
books  and  parehmenta  to  teaah  and  encouxa^  him,  and  Mark  to  help  him  in 
varioaa  way%  and  if,  i^KMre  all,  l^othy  will  come  himself,  then  li£i  will  have 
shed  en  him  its  last  rays  of  sunshine ;  and  in  laraer  things,,  as  well  as  in  all 
greater,  he  will  wait  mHh  thankfulness,  eiicen  with  exultation,  the  pouriug  out 
in  libation  of  those  last  few  drops  of  his  heart's  blood,  of  which  the  rich  full 
stBcam  haa  for  these  long  years  been  flowing  forth  upon  G^*s  altar  in  willing 
sa«ifice.* 

But  Ikere  are  no  oomplainiSk  no  mormirs — there  is  nothing  querulous  or 
depressed  in  these  last  words  of  St.  Psnl.  If  the  Pas^Dral  Epistles,  and  above 
all  this  one,  were  not  genuine,  they  must  have  been  written  by  one  who  not 
only  possessed  the  moat  perfect  litzusary  ddU,  but  who  had  also  entered  with 
consummate  insight  into  the  character  and  heart  of  Paul ; — of  Paul,  but  not 
of  ordinary  men,  even  of  ordinary  gicat  man.  The  characteristia  of  waning 
life  LB  disenchantment,  a  sense  of  inexorable  weariness  a  sense  of  inevitable 

«l  VocabulariuMi  Hebraicum,  ut  eo  studio  tempua  conteram  .  .  .  W.  Tindalus  "  (Life, 
by  Demaua,  p.  475). 

I  S«e  Bwald,  O^tek,  iv.  626 ;  tL  391.  Paul  tcema  to  hxf  bsea  a  rtaieB*  tU  hk  life, 
M  f AT  M  oiroumftanoea  penaiUod.    Acta  xxvi  24,  rcL  nMd  0*  yg^^^tMrm,  m«  yuKdm  w^pifodm. 

*  Cf.  Phil,  ii  17.  Seneca,  when  dying,  sprinkled  the  bystanders  with  his  Mood, 
saying,  **Libare  se  liqaorem  ilium  Jori  Liberatori  '*  (Tac.  Arm,  xv.  64).  So,  too,  IhrMen, 
"libemui,  inquit,  Jot!  liberatori ''  {Jd,  xri.  35). 
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disappointment.  We  trace  it  in  Elijah  and  John  the  Baptist ;  we  trace  it  in 
Marcus  Anrelins ;  we  trace  it  in  Francis  of  Assisi ;  we  trace  it  in  Roger 
Bacon ;  we  trace  it  in  Lnther.  All  is  rain !  We  have  lived,  humanly  speakiiig, 
to  little  or  no  purpose.  "We  are  not  better  than  our  fathers."  "  Art  thou  He 
that  should  come,  or  do  we  look  for  another  ?"  ^*I  shall  die,  and  people  will 
gay,  *We  are  glad  to  get  rid  of  this  schoolmaster.**'  "My  order  is  move 
than  I  can  manage."  "  Men  are  not  worth  the  trouble  I  have  taken  for  them." 
"  We  must  take  men  as  we  find  them,  and  cannot  change  their  nature.'*  To 
some  such  effect  have  all  these  great  men,  and  many  others,  spoken,  lliey 
liaye  been  utterly  disillusioned ;  they  have  been  inclined  rather  to  check  the 
zeal,  to  curb  the  enthusiasm,  to  darken  with  the  shadows  of  experience  the 
radiant  hopes  of  their  younger. followers.  If  in  any  man  such  a  sense  of 
disappointment — such  a  conviction  that  life  is  too  hard  for  us,  and  that  we 
cannot  shake  off  the  crushing  weight  of  its  destinies— could  have  ever  been 
excusable,  it  would  have  been  so  in  St.  Paul.  What  visible  success  had  he 
achieved? — ^the  founding  of  a  few  Churches  of  which  the  majority  were 
already  cold  to  him ;  in  which  he  saw  his  efforts  being  slowly  underm^ed  by 
heretical  teachers ;  which  were  being  subjected  to  the  fieiy  ordeal  of  terrible 
persecutions.  To  the  &kith  of  Christ  he  saw  that  the  worid  was  utteriy 
hostile.  It  was  arraying  against  the  Cross  all  its  intellect  and  all  its  power. 
The  Christ  returned  not ;  and  what  could  His  doves  do  among  serpents.  His 
sheep  among  wolves?  The  very  name  "Christian"  had  now  come  to  be 
regarded  as  synonymous  with  criminal ;  and  Jew  and  Pagan — ^like  "  wat^^r 
with  fire  in  ruin  reconciled,"  amid  some  great  storm — were  united  in  common 
hostility  to  the  truths  he  preached.  And  what  had  he  personally  gained  P 
Wealth  P— He  is  absolutely  dependent  on  the  chance  gifts  of  others.  Power  ? 
—At  his  worst  need  there  had  not  been  one  friend  to  stand  by  his  side. 
Love  P — He  had  learnt  by  bitter  experience  how  few  there  were  who  wore  not 
ashamed  even  to  own  him  in  his  misery.  And  now  after  all — after  all  that 
he  had  suffered,  after  all  that  he  had  done — ^what  was  his  condition  P  He  was 
a  lonely  prisoner,  awaiting  a  malefactor's  end.  What  was  the  sum-total  <tf 
earthly  goods  that  the  long  disease,  and  the  long  labour  of  his  life,  bad 
brought  him  in  P  An  old  cloak  and  some  books.  And  yet  in  what  spirit  does 
he  write  to  l^othy  P  Does  he  complain  of  his  hardsldps  P  Does  he  regret 
his  life  P  Does  he  damp  the  courage  of  his  younger  friend  by  telling  him  that 
almost  every  earthly  hope  is  doomed  to  failure,  and  that  to  struggle  against 
human  wickedness  is  a  fruitless  fight  P  Not  so.  His  last  letter  is  far  more 
of  a  pcBon  than  a  miserere.  For  himself  the  battle  b  over,  the  race  run,  the 
treasure  safely  guarded.  The  day's  work  in  the  Master's  vineyard  is  well- 
nigh  over  now.  When  it  is  quite  finished,  when  he  has  entered  the  Master's 
presence,  then  and  there — not  here  or  now — shall  he  receive  the  crown  of 
righteousness  and  the  unspeakable  reward.  And  so  his  letter  to  Timothy  is 
all  joy  and  encouragement,  even  in  the  midst  of  natural  sadness.  It  is  the 
young  man's  heart,  not  the  old  man*s,  that  has  failed.  It  is  Timotheus,  not 
Paul,  who  is  in  danger  of  yielding  to  languor  and  timidity,  and  forgetting 
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that  the  Spirit  which  God  gave  was  one  not  of  fear,  but  of  power,  and  of  love, 
and  of  a  sound  mind.  "  Bear,  then,  afflictions  with  me.  Be  strong  in  tho 
grace  of  Jesos  Christ.  Fan  np  the  flame  in  those  whitening  embers  of  zeal 
and  courage.  Be  a  good  soldier,  a  true  athlete,  a  diligent  toiler.  Do  yon 
think  of  my  chains  and  of  my  hardships  ?  They  are  nothing,  not  worth  a 
word  or  a  thought.  Be  brave.  Be  not  ashamed.  We  are  weak,  and  may  be 
defeated;  but  nevertheless  Gk)d*s  foundation-stone  stands  suro  with  the^ 
double  legend  upon  it — one  of  comfort,  one  of  exhortation.  Be  thou  strong 
and  faithful,  my  son  limotiiy,  even  unto  death."  So  does  he  hand  to  the 
dear  but  timid  racer  the  tordi  of  truth  which  in  his  own  grasp,  through  the 
long  torch-race  of  his  life,  no  cowardice  had  hidden,  no  carelessness  had 
dimmed,  no  storm  had  quenched.  *'  Glorious  Apostle !  would  that  every 
leader's  voice  could  burst,  as  he  faUs,  into  such  a  trumpet-sound,  thrilling 
the  young  hearts  that  pant  in  the  good  fight,  and  must  never  despair  of  final 
victory."*    Yes,  even  so : 

'*  Hopes  have  precarious  life ; 

They  are  oft  blighted,  withered,  snapped  sheer  off 

In  vigorous  youth,  and  turned  to  rottenness ; 

But  fait  hfulnets  eon  feed  on  iuffering^ 

And  know  no  ditappdntment."^ 


CHAPTER   LYIL 

THB  END. 


<•  Bonum  agonem  subituri  estis,  in  quo  agonothetes  Dens  vivus  est,  xystarchos 
Spiritus  Sanctus,  corona  aetemitatis,  bravinm  angelicae  substantiae,  politia  in  coelis, 
gloria  in  aaecula  saeculorum." — Tb&t.  ad  Mart,  3. 

**  Qui  desiderat  dissolvi  et  esse  cum  Christo,  patienter  vivit  et  delectabiliter 
moritiff.*'—  AxTO. 

"  Lieblich  wie  der  Iris  Farbenfencr 
Auf  der  Donnerwolke  doft'gem  Thau 
Schimmert  durch  der  Wehmuth  diistem  Schleier 
Hicr  der  Ruhe  heitres  Blau.'* — Schiller. 

Did  Paul  ever  get  that  cloak,  and  the  papyri  and  the  vellum  rolls  ?  Did 
Timothy  ever  reach  him  ?  *  None  can  tell  ns.  With  the  last  verse  of  the 
Second  Epatle  to  'Hmothy  we  have  heard  Paul's  last  word.  In  some  Roman 
basilica,  perhaps  before  Helius,  the  Emperor's  freedman,  in  the  presence  of 
some  dense,  curious,  hostile  crowd  of  Jews  and  Pagans,  he  must  have  been 
heard  once  more,  in  his  second  deface,  or  on  the  second  count  of  the  indict- 
ment against  him ;  and  on  this  occasion  the  majority  of  the  assessors  must 
have  dropped  the  tablet  C — ^the  taUet  of  condemnation — into  the  voting  nm, 
and  the  presiding  judge  must  have  pronounced  sentence  of  decapitation  on 

>  Martineau,  ffoun  of  Thought^  p.  1 

*  That  he  did  ii  a  reasonable  conjecture,  and  it  not  inipro1)ably  led  to  ihat  inmriioa- 
ment  the  liberation  from  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Epiitle  to  the  Uebrewi  (xiii.  23) 


89.  «  "Spanish  Gypev." 

tnre,  and  it  not  improbably  led  to  that  iinmi 
tioned  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (xiii.  23) 
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one  who,  ihongli  eondemDed  of  boMing  a  dangerem  imd  illegal  snpent^oa*. 
-was  still  a  Roman  oHiaen.  Was  he  alone  ai  his  second  irii^  ae  at  his  &nsk  ? 
Did  the  Gentiles  again  hear  of  Jesus  md  the  Resmrection  P  Did  he  io  them, 
as  to  the  Athenians,  prore  that  the  God  whose  Gospel  he  had  been  enmTnwioaed 
to  proclaim  was  the  same  God  after  whom  t^eir  f alhen  had  ignoiantl j  gproped« 
if  haplj  thej  might  find  him,  in  the  permitted  ages  of  ignonmee,  before  jet, 
in  the  dispensation  of  the  times,  the  shadow  on  i^  dial-irfaAe  of  otendty  had 
marked  that  the  appointed  hour  had  oome  1  All  svch  qsestiDM  aie  asked  in 
Tain.  Of  this  alone  we  may  f e^  oonvinoed-^thuft  he  heard  the  aeateaoe  pi^ 
nouneed  npcm  him  with  a  feeing  aldn  to  joy — 

"  For  sure,  no  gladlier  docs  the  stranded  wreck 
8oc,  through  the  grey  skirts  of  a  lifting  sguaB, 
The  boat  that  bears  tne  hope  of  lile  approaA 
To  save  the  life  detpaiied  of,  than  he  saw 
Death  dawning  on  him,  and  the  end  nf  all.'* 

Bnt  neither  respecting  his  bearing  nor  his  fate  do  ^  e  possess  any  particulars. 
If  any  timid,  disheartened,  secret  Christians  stood  listening  in  the  crowded 
conrt—if  through  the  ruined  areas  which  markiid  the  Atae  of  what  had  oaoa 
been  shops  and  palaces  before  the  ooadagBattoa  ktd.  awvpi  like  a  raging  storm 
through  the  narrow  ill-built  streets — if  from  the  poorest  purlieus  of  the  Tras- 
teyere  or  the  gloomy  haunts  of  the  catafiamb  any  oonrerted  slave  or  stroggliiig 
Asiatic  who  belieyed  in  Jesus  had  ventured  among  the  throng,  no  one  has  left 
a  record,  no  one  even  told  the  story  to  his  lellow»  so  dearly  as  to  leave  behind 
him  a  floating  tradition.  We  know  nothing  more.  The  last  word  has  been 
spoken.    The  curtain  has  fallen  on  one  of  iiie  noblest  of  human  lives. 

They  who  will  ausy  follow  him  in  imagination  to  the  possible  scoae  ai  his 
martyvdoim,  hoi  ervery  detail  aisst  he  honoawei  fMoi  iMgiuatiii  alena.  It 
may  be  that  the  legendary  is  also  the  red  aeene  of  Us  death.  If  ao,  aeoom- 
panied  by  the  centurion  and  the  soldiers  who  were  to  see  him  executed^ 
he  left  Rome  by  the  gate  now  called  by  his  A«ma.  Near  that  gaie, 
close  beside  the  English  cemetery,  ntida  iha  'pytamid  of  0.  Gestios,  and 
under  its  shadow  lie  hnried  tiie  nortal  ivmate  of  Keats  and  Shelley,  and  of 
many  who  have  left  behind  them  beloved  or  famous  names.  Yet  even  amid 
those  UmMvg  neinariBk  4he  iaavieUar  vill  tani  with  disfer  inieBetfi  to  Urn 
M  pyMBtd ,  faecaoae  iiwas(welihelaat«1qe<4aM  irhish  reafcad  iha  ayia 
of  Paal.  JEWr  nearly  thiaa  miles  the  aid  pfoosaaiea  wdkad;  aad  iaaMam 
the  dx*Qga  of  the  popmlaee,  who  atwya  defigfatia  a'aseae  el  ioErsc;  \ 
rooad  tham.  About  ihne  males  trim  IB^mm^woi  far  fram  ^w  \ 
is  a  grasn  and  layal  spot,  witti  hw  hiMs«B«pd  it,  kaamu  ansiiitly  4 
8mhnm$,mmiuowM8  Tn  Bonkme,  TImm  the  wovd  af  oannantf  la  kali  i 
gimn;  i^pifisoiiorkMltdows;  AegwadJMhnd.  aad  liia  Jifeel  < 
of  tiia  ApaaUss  was  ahocm  awaf .^ 


>  I  hare  nvt  thoagbt  H  dednble  to  trouble  tt»iual«  wWh  Wedfawal  luialixrf  Si. 
Paiil^  dMtti.  •wfueh  may  be  wen,  Vy  «hoM  ipIm  Bst,  in  PAiMaa,  CM.  Apecr.  B.  63S; 
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"  Dolce  sonat  adiere  vox 
Hiems  transiit,  ocddit  nox, 
Imber  abiit  moestaque  crux, 
Lttcet  io  peirpetua  lux." — Balds. 

Sartfcly  fvFOur  «mld  hardly  hare  seemed  more  ttbaolnie.  Ko  bkae  «f 
glmy  shone  oa  his  Imst  honra.  No  nniltitttdes  of  admiriiig  aad  almoet  Ador- 
ing bretlu<en  Bnrroimded  bis  last  days  with  the  hab  of  Kartyrdom.  Near 
ihe  Bpot  vrhefre  he  was  martyred  it  is  probable  that  they  laid  him  in  some 
nameless  g^ave — in  some  spot  remembered  only  by  the  one  or  two  who  knew 
and  leved  him.  How  little  did  they  kaow,  how  little  did  erea  he  uiderstand^ 
that  the  a^^atrent  earthly  failure  wonld  in  raaHty  be  the  moett  infinite  saeoeas ! 
Who  that  watched  that  obscure  and  miserable  end  eeuld  haye  cbeamed  that 
Bome  iteeif  would  aei  only  adopt  the  Goepel  of  that  pocnr  outcast,  but  ^mt 
denrt  from  his  martyrdam,  and  that  el  his  f dlow  Apostle,  her  chief  aanotity 
and  glory  in  the  eyes  of  a  Christian  world;  ihat  over  his  anppoeed  vemaina 
should  rise  a  chnrch  more  splendid  than  aay  ancieaft  basilica ;  and  that  errer 
a  greater  city  than  Borne  ihe  galdea  crass  should  shine  on  the  done  cl  a 
mighty  cathedral  dedicated  to  his  name  t 

How  little  did  men  recognise  his  greataess  1  Here  was  one  to  whom  no 
siagis  maa  that  has  ever  Eyed,  befiore  or  smce,  can  burnish  a  perfect  paralWl. 
If  we  look  at  him  ealy  as  a  writer,  how  ioameisely  does  he  saiqpass,  in  hia 
most  cassal  Spistles,  the  greatsst  atilhors,  whetibar  Pagan  er  Christian,  of 
his  0wn  aad  saooeeding  epochs.  The  younger  Fliny  was  iasMus  as  a  lettoN 
writer,  yet  the  jtmmgst  Fiioy  nsrer  fosdaoed  any  letter  so  ^ujuisite  as  that 
to  Phileraoa.  Seneca,  as  a  xiaralist,  stood  ahaosi  uarivaUed,  yet  net  <mfy  is 
day  largely  adzed  with  his  gold,  hut  evan  his  finest  jaond  aphcrisias  aee 
inferior  in  breads  and  iatensity  io  the  most  easaal  sf  i8t.  Paul's,  i^otetua 
and  MaroBs  Aarelias  farassh  us  with  fiie  parest  aad  noblest  apeeimeaBs  of 
Stoic  lo^tinsss  sf  thcagirt,  yst  St.  Paul's  chaylsr  an  chasi^  is  worth  msne 
tfaaa  all  they  ever  wrote.  H  we  look  at  the  Christiaa  waiid,  the  very  giaatsst 
warker  ia^aeh  veahn  si  Christian  servios  does  but  pneeeai  an  inferior  atyoet 
of  aae  piiase  only  of  PaoiW  aiaay-sided  pre-^miaaace.  Am  a  thselsgiai,  as 
one  whs  fenaalated  the  dadlrinas  of  CtnBkaaaty,  wa  aaaj  «oni|^are  him  wlih 
St  Ajag)Qstiaa  «r  St.  UhaaoH  of  Jb^aiaiuia ;  yet  h0W  shsnld  we  be  shocdud  to 
find  in  hiM  tfo  tntdfol  xlietaitc  aad  dogaiatic  bittooess  af  the  <siia,  or  the 
8ohob»tic  aiidity  af  the  eittisr !  H  wa  hrak  at  kiai  as  a  asond  BefscasBr,  we 
may  compare  him  with  Sonoaarcila;  but  in  his  ptaciioal  waAtol  of  even  the 
most  thrilling  spiritual  iBipaises->-ia  anakiag  the  spirit  of  Hke  pvophcrt  sobject 
to  the  prophet — how  grand  an  exemplar  might  he  not  have  furnished  to  the 
impassioned  Florentine  !  If  we  consider  him  as  a  preacher  we  may  compare 
him  with  St.  Bernard;  yet  St.  Paul  would  haye  been  incapable  of  the 
unnatural  ascetism  and  heresy-hunting  hardness  of  the  great  Abbot  of 
Clairyauz.  As  a  reformer  who  altered  the  entire  course  of  human  history, 
Luther  alone  resembles  him  ;  yet  how  incomparably  is  the  Apostle  superior 
to  Luther  in  insight,  in  courtesy,  in  humility,  in  dignity,  in  self -control !    As 
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a  missionary  we  might  compare  him  to  Xavier,  as  a  practical  orgauiser  to  St. 
Gregory,  as  a  fervent  lover  of  souls  to  Whitefield,  and  to  many  oUier  saints 
of  Qod  in  many  other  of  his  endowments ;  but  no  sunt  of  God  has  ever 
attained  the  same  heights  in  so  many  capacities,  or  received  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  in  so  rich  an  outpouring,  or  borne  in  his  mortal  body  such  evident 
brand-marks  of  the  Lord.  In  his  lifetime  he  was  no  whit  behind  the  veiy 
chiefest  of  the  Apostles,  and  he  towers  above  the  very  gpreatest  of  aU  the 
saints  who  have  since  striven  to  follow  the  example  of  his  devotion  to  his 
Lord. 

**  God  buries  his  workmen,  but  carries  on  their  work."  It  is  not  for  any 
earthly  rewards  that  God's  heroes  have  sought — ^not  even  for  the  reward  of 
hoping  in  the  posthumous  success  of  the  cause  to  which  they  have  sacrificed 
their  Hves.  All  questions  of  success  or  failure  they  have  been  content  to  leave 
in  the  hands  of  God.  Their  one  desire  has  been  to  be  utterly  true  to  the  best 
that  they  have  known ;  their  prayers  have  all  been  simplified  to  this  alone — 
"  Teach  me  to  do  the  thing  that  pleaseth  Thee,  for  Thou  art  my  God ;  let 
Thy  loving  Spirit  lead  me  into  the  land  of  righteousness."  That  God  has 
seemed  to  be  careless  of  their  individual  happiness  they  would  be  the  last  to 
complain  ;  though  He  slay  them,  yet  do  they  trust  in  Him.  Failure  was  to 
St.  Paul  a  word  unknown.  He  knew  that  to  fail— or  seem  to  fail — in  the 
cause  of  God,  was  to  succeed  beyond  the  dreams  of  earthly  ambition. 

His  faith  had  never  wavered  amid  life's  severest  trials,  nor  his  hope  grown 
dim  amid  its  most  bitter  disappointments;  and  when  he  passed  fnm.  the 
dungeon  and  the  martyrdom  to  his  crown  of  righteousness,  he  left  the  life 
which  he  had  sown  to  be  quickened  by  the  power  of  God  in  the  soil  of  the 
world's  history,  where  it  shall  continue  to  bear  fruit  nntU  the  end  of  time, 
amid  the  ever-deepening  gratitude  of  generations  yet  unborn.  -One  who  had 
lived  with  him,  and  knew  his  thoughts  and  hopes,  and  had  himself  preached 
the  faith  of  Christ  in  days  when  to  be  a  Christian  was  to  suifer  as  a  Christian, 
has  written  of  GU)d's  heroes  in  words  which  St.  Paul  would  have  endorsed, 
and  in  which  he  would  have  delighted,  "  These  all  died  in  faith,  not  having 
received  the  promises,  but  having  seen  them  afar  off,  and  were  persuaded 
of  them,  and  embraced  them,  and  confessed  that  they  were  strangers  and 
pilgrims  on  the  earth.  For  they  that  say  such  things  declare  plainly  that  they 
seek  a  country ;  and  truly,  if  they  had  been  mindful  of  that  country  whence 
they  came  out,  they  might  have  had  opportunity  to  have  retained.  But  now 
they  desire  a  better  country,  that  is,  an  heavenly ;  wherefore  God  is  not 
ashamed  to  be  called  their  God.  for  He  hath  prepared  for  them  a  dty.'* 
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EXOUBSUS  L  (p.  15). 
The  Bttli  ov  St.  Paul  ab  Illustbativb  ov  his  OsABACfrBB. 

The  reader  may  be  intereeted  to  see  ooUeoted  a  very  few  of  the  varying  estimatei  of  the 
style  of  the  great  Apoetle : — 

LONOnrus  [Paul  as  xnaster  of  the  dogmatic  style}— 

*EAA]|rue«v  Aiiiuiit$4ir^K.  r.  X.  vpbv  rotf fDc«  uovAof  6  Tap«r«vf 
ormw  Mil  «p£r6r  ^fM>  vpotcr^iuvw  My|um>f  cnnrateterov. 

St.  Ohbtsobtom  [Paul  a  champion,  and  his  Epistles  a  wall  of  adamant  round  the 
Church]— 

wmrrrnxw  tiff  outatttUwtit  hucKnt^Uie  rk  toiHph  rctx^^n  yp^lf<fuira*  Mil 
»i$mmip rtf  Jipttfrm ynrot^arot  c9ti)jc<, «. r. X.(^aotlng 2 Cor.  x.  5X 

St.  J£B01C1  [Paul's  words  thunders].—"  Paulum  proferam  quern  quotiesounque  lego^ 
▼ideo  mihi  non  verba  audire  ted  Umitnta  .  .  .  Yidentur  quidem  verba  simplioij  et 
quasi  innooentis  hominis  et  rustioani  et  qui  neo  faoere  neo  declinare  norerit  insidias, 
ted  quocunque  retpexerit  fulmina  turU,  Haeret  in  caus& ;  capit  omne  quod  tetigerii  ; 
tergum  vertit  ut  superei ;  fugam  simulat  ut  ooddat  '*  (iSjp.  ad  Pammach*  68, 13). 
Dantk— 

"  Yidi  due  yecchi  in  abito  dispari 

Ma  pari  in  atto,  ognuno  onesto  e  sodo. 
L'  un*  si  monstrava  alcun  de  famigliari 
Di  quel  sommo  Ippocrate,  ohe  natura 
Agli  animali  f e'  oh'  eUa  ha  piu  oarL 

Monstrava  1'  altro  ^  la  contxaria  oura 
Con  una  spada  ludda  ed  acuta  * 
Tal  che  di  qua  dol  rio  mi  f  e*  panra. 

Pwrgatorio,  zxiz.  184. 

AndoTTi  poi  lo  Vat  d^  dexiene* 
Per  rooarae  conf orio  a  quella  Fade 
Ch'  i  piinc^iio  alia  via  di  salviudone. 

/i0nio,  iL88L 

LuTHKB. — "Paulus  meras  flammas  loquitur  tamque  vehementer  ardet  ut  incipiat 
etiam  quasi  AngeUs  maledioere"  {m  CM.  L). 

"In  S.  Paulo  und  Johanne  ist  eine  sonderliche  fiirtreffliche  Gewissheit  und  Plero- 
phoria;  tie  reden  davon  als  sey  es  sohon  allbereit  vor  Augen"  {TUchreden^  iv.  899 ;  ed. 
Forstemann). 

Bishop  Hbbbebt  db  Losikoa.— "  Certe,  fratres,  verba  Paull,  non  verba  hominis,  sed 
aetheris  tonltrua  esse  videntur  "  {Life  and  Semumt,  ii.  309). 

Ebabwts  [Paul's  style  like  a  thunderstorm]. — "Non  est  oujusvis  hominis  Paulinum 
pectus  effingere ;  tonat,  fulgurat,  meras  flammas  loquitur  Paulus"  {ad  CoL  iv.  16). 


I  St  Jjak%  "the  beloved  phyticiaA."  «  St.  Paul  »  The  Epistle* 

•  #imSo«  Ukayni  (Acts  ix.  15).    For  other  tUoslons  see  Farad.  xrilL  ISl.  xxl.  119. 

as 
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And  again  [Paul's  rhetorical  skill  like  the  course  of  a  stream] — *'Sudatiir  ab 
emditissimis  viris  in  explicandis  poetarom  ac  rhetomm  oonsiliis,  at  in  hoc  rhetore  longe 
plus  sadoris  est  ut  deprehendas  quid  agat,  quo  tendat,  quid  velit;  adeo  stropharum 
plenus  est  undique,  absit  invidia  verbis.  Tanta  vafrities  est,  non  credas  eundem 
hominem  loqui.  Nunc  ut  turbidus  qiidam  fbns  seosim  ebvillit,  mox  torrentis  in  morem 
ingenti  fragore  devolvitur,  multa  obiter  seoum  rapiens,  nunc  plaoide  leniterqoe  fluit, 
nunc  late  velut  in  lacum  diffusns  exspatiatur.  Bursum  alicubi  se  condit  ac  diverso  loco 
subitus  emicat;  cum  visum  est  miris  maeandris  nunc  has  nunc  illas  lambit  ripas, 
aliquoties  procul  digressus,  redprocato  flexu  in  sese  redit  **  (Id.  Paraph,  Dedicat.). 

Gasaubon. — "flle  aolus  ex  •mmbos  soi^toribas  non  mihi  vidfitar  digitis»  calamo,  et 
atramento  sciipsisse,  verum  ipso  oorde,  ipso  aff eotu,  et  denudatis  visceribus ''  {Adver- 
taria,  ap.  Wolf.,  p.  135). 

On  the  other  hand,  Oalyin,  after  alluding  to  his  anakolutha,  ellipses,  &c,  adds^ 
''Quae  sunt  quidem  orationis  vitia  sed  quibus  nihil  majestati  decedit  caelestis  sapientiae 
quae  nobis  per  apostolum  traditur.  Quin  potius  singulari  Dei  provide&tia  factum  est,  ut 
ntb  contemptibili  verborum  kvmiUtatt  altissima  haec  mjrskeria  nobis  tntderentur,  ut  non 
humanae  eloquentiae  potentia,  sed  soU  spiiitus  efficacift  niteretur  nostra  fides.'* 

Hemsterhusius  [Character  of  St.  Paul's  flowers  of  speech]. — "  Eloquentia  ejtis  non 
in  flosculis  verbonun  et  rationis  oalamistratae  pigmentis  .  .  .  sed  indolis  exoelsae  notis 
et  pondere  rerom.  ...  In  ejus  epistoBs  Bullae  non  mtant  oratorum  figurae,  non  illae 
quidem  e  rhetorum  loculis  et  myrothedis  depromptae  .  .  .  Yerum  affeotns  animi 
coelesti  ardore  inflammatus  haeo  scriptionis  lumina  sponte  sub  manum  praevenientia 
pergignebat.'*^ 

Reuss. — "  Ordinairement  il  d^ute  par  des  phrases  on  ne  pent  plus  embarrassSes.  .  .  . 
Mais  d^  qu.11  a  trouv6  la  bonne  veine,  combien  son  stjle  n'est^fl  pas  le  fiddle  miroir  de 
son  individuality !  II  n'est  ni  correct,  ni  dassique ;  il  ltd  manque  la  cadenoe  sonore.  Des 
antitheses  paradbzales,  des  gradations  pleines  d'efPet,  des  questions  pressantes,  des 
exclamations  pas8ionn6es,  des  ironies  qui  terrassent  I'opposition,  une  vivacity,  enfln,  qiu 
ne  permet  aucun  repos  au  lecteur,  tout  cela  alteme  avec  des  ipanchements  naSfs  et 
touchants,  qui  achdvent  de  gagner  le  ccBva^  [ThM.  ChrH,  ii  11). 

B.  H.  Button. —"  Who  that  has  studied  St.  Paul  at  all  has  not  noticed  the  bold 
soaring  dialectic  with  which  he  rises  from  the  forms  of  our  finite  and  earthly  thought  to 
the  infinite  and  the  spiritual  life  embodied  in  them?  Wliat  ease  and  swiftness  and 
power  of  wing  in  this  indignant  upward  flight  from  the  pettj  conflicts  of  the  Corinthian 
Church;  the  upward  flight  which  does  not  cease  till  the  poor  subjects  of  contention, 
though  he  himself  was  one  of  them,  seem  lost  like  grains  of  sand  beneath  the  bending 
skj !  .  .  .  The  all  but  reckless  prodigality  of  nature  which  made  St.  Paul  now  and  then 
use  a  stratagem,  and  now  and  then  launch  a  tiittnderiiolt,  in  the  fervour  of  his  preaching, 
is  the  spring  of  all  his  finest  ioiucfaeS)  a*  wiieii  he  wiriieB  himself  accursed  from  Christ  if 
it  could  save  his  Jewish  bretlii«n  **  ( Asa^  821    MH), 

The  Author  of  "Saul  of  Tarsus."— ''If  he  staggers  under  the  greatness  of  his 
subject,  if  he  is  distracted  bj  the  infinity  of  the  interests  which  he  treats,  if  every  word 
which  rises  to  his  lips  suggests  a  host  of  profound  and  large  associations,  if  the  care  of  all 
the  Qhuiches^  gives  all  the  facts  a  varied  but  a  real  significance.  .  .  .  Human  speech 
must  be  blamed  for  its  poverty ;  human  experience,  which  has  devel(4>ed  speech,  for  its 
narrowness.  His  life  was  ever  in  his  hand,  his  heart  was  on  his  lips.  The  heart  was 
often  too  great  for  the  q)eech  "  (p.  229). 

Maktinjcau..— "  What  can  be  more  free  and  buoyant,  with  all  their  variety,  than  his 
writings?  Brilliant,  broken,  impetuous  as  the  mountain  torrent  freshlji  filled,  navef 
smooth  and  calm  but  on  the  eve  of  some  bold  leap,  never  vehement  but  to  fill  somf 
receptade  of  dearest  peace,  they  present  everywhere  the  image  of  a  vigorous  joy. 


1  See  aeod  Bxeursui 
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"Beneath  ihe  formi  of  their  theoiophie  reasoniogB,  and  thdr  faints  of  deep  philoeophy, 
there  may  be  heard  a  secret  lyric  strain  of  glorious  praise,  bursting  at  times  into  open 
utterance,  and  asking  others  to  join  the  chorus.  .  .  .  His  life  was  a  battle  from  which 
in  intervs^  of  the  good  fight,  his  woids  arose  as  the  song  of  yiotery  "  (jETourt  of  Thought, 
p..  156). 

Pbot.  Jowxrr  speaks  of  him  as  teaehing  his  great  doetrines  "in  broken  words  and 
l&esitating  form  of  qteeoh,  with,  no  beauty  or  comeliness  of  style.** 

Baub,  after  pointing  out  how  the  style  is  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  forms  and 
•elements  of  thought,  and  that  thoughts  not  only  foUow  hard  on  thoughts,  but  tlwt  those 
thoughts  succeed  each  other  as  determinaiicms  and  mommitt  of  some  one  conception  that 
is  greater  than  all  of  them,  so  that  the  thought  unfolds  itself,  as  it  were,  out  of  its  own 
depths^  and  determines  itself  by  taking  vcp its  owm  momenta,  adds  :^"Henoe  the  peculiar 
stamp  of  the  Apostle's  language :  it  is  distinguished  on  the  one  hand  for  precision  and 
oompression;  on  the  other  hand  it  is  marked  by  a  harrimefis  and  roughness  wliich 
suggests  that  the  thought  is  fsr  too  weighty  for  the  language,  and  can  searoely  find  fit 
form  for  the  siq^erabundant  UMittsr  it  would  fairly  ^ress  **  {Paul.  ii.  281). 

Haubbath. — *'Es  ist  schwer  diese  Indiyidualit&t  zu  chaimkterisiren  in  der  sick 
«hiistliohe  liebesfiille,  rabbinischer  Soharfsinn,  und  aatike  Willenskraft  so  wunderbar 
misfthnn.  Wie  wogt  str5mt»  dr&ngt  alles  in  seinen  Briefen.  Weloh  ein  Weohsel 
gluhender  Ei:gusse  und  spitzer  BeweisfUhrungen  !  Hier  iiberwindet  er  das  Hddentfaum 
mit  der  liebesfiille  Jesu.  Dort  knebelt  er  das  Judenthum,  mit  dessen  eigenen  G4irtel 
rabbinischer  Schriftbeweise.  Am  wmigsten  hat  die  Phantaaie  Anthsil  an  seiner  innem 
Welt.  Die  Spraohe  ist  oft  hart  und  herb  weil  nur  die  Oedanke  sis  geboren  hat.  Die 
Bilder  die  er  taraucht  sind  moistens  farblos.  •  .  •  Das  ist  die  Schranke  seines 
Geisteslebens.    Darin  blieb  er  stets  ein  Babbi  **  (Der  ApoHd  PauUu,  502). 

Bbnan  [Paul's  style  like  a  oonversation]. — "Le  style  %4stolaire  de  Paul  esile  plus 
personnel  quHl  y  ait  jamais  eu ;  la  langue  y  est,  si  j*ose  le  dire,  broy6e ;  pas  une  phrase 
suivie.  II  est  impossible  de  violer  plus  audadeusement,  je  ne  dis  pas  le  g6nie  de  la 
langue  grecque,  mais  la  logique  du  langage  humain ;  on  diiait  une  rapide  oonTonation 
st6nographi£e  et  reprodtute  sans  corrections.  ...  Un  mot  I'obsdde.  ...  Ce  n*est  pas 
de  la  st4rilit6;  c'est  de  la  contention  de  Teeprit  et  une  complete  insoooisnce  de  la 
correction  du  si^le  "  {St.  Paid,  p.  232). 

The  less  favourable  of  the  above  estimates  shelter  themselves  in  part  under  the  asser- 
tion that  St.  Paul  recognised  the  popular  and  vulgar  diaraoter  of  his  own  style.  But 
such  passages  as  2  Cor.  xL  6  do  not  bear  out  these  reniarks.  His  language  was  not 
indeed  of  a  class  which  would  have  gained  applause  firom  pedantic  purists  and  Atiioising 
professors ;  it  bears  about  the  same  relation  to  the  Greek  of  Plato  as  tiie  Latin  of  Milton 
•does  to  that  of  Cicero.  But  this  fact  constitutes  its  very  life.  It  is  a  style  far  too  vivid, 
far  too  swayed  and  penetrated  by  personal  emotion,  to  have  admitted  of  being  polishe<l 
into  conformity  with  the  artificial  standards  and  aocurades  of  the  schools.  It  more 
closely  resembles  the  style  of  Thucydides  than  that  of  any  otiwr  great  writer  of  anti- 
quity. 1  That  many  defects  in  it  can  be  pointed  out  is  certain ;  but  then  in  one 
important  point  of  view  these  defects  are  better  than  any  beauties,  because  they  are  duu 
io  Paul's  individuality.  In  whole  sections  of  his  Epistles  his  very  want  of  style  is  his 
style.  His  style,  like  that  of  every  great  man,  has  the  defects  of  its  qualities.  *^  Le 
s^le,"  said  Buffon,  not  (as  he  is  usually  quoted)  c'at  Vhomme,  but  "c'est  de  ITiomme."* 

^  See  som«  good  Temsrks  of  Baur }— "Bach  passsges  as  1  Cor.  iv.  It,  18 ;  vit  2^—31 ;  2  Cor. 
vl.  9, 10,  have  the  tnie  ring  of  Thiic)'dide8,  not  only  in  expression,  but  in  the  style  of  the  thonght. 
Hie  genuine  dialectic  spirit  appenrs  in  both,  in  the  love  of  antUkesU  atid  emtnut,  riwing  not  un- 
frequtntly  to  paradox.  .  .  .  With  both  these  men  the  ties  of  national  particolarlsui  giire  way  before 
the  generalising  tendency  of  their  thouoht,  and  cosmopolitanism  takes  the  place  m  nationaliaiir'* 
iPaul.  ii.  281).    He  refers  to  Bauer's  Phifologia  Th^tafdMeo-PtnUina,  1778,  which  I  have  sot  seen. 

*  D'Alembert,  (Evvre$,  vl.  13.   The  " de    ia  Buflon's  phxase  ocooit  in  later  editioas. 
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Ho  liM,  M  ttveacj  great  writer  has,  **  le  ityle  de  sa  pens^  :**  be  has  the  style  of  genius,  if 
he  has  not  the  genius  of  ttyle.^ 

After  qnotingmioh  remarkable  and  Taried  testimonies,  it  is  needless  for  me  to  write 
an  essay  on  the  Apostle's  style.  That  he  oonld  when  be  chose  wield  a  style  of  remark- 
able finish  and  eloquence  without  diminishing  his  natural  intensity,  is  proved  by  the 
incessant  assonances  and  balanoes  of  clauses  and  expressions  (parechesis,  parisoeis,  paro- 
moiosis)  in  such  passages  as  2  Oor.  vi  8 — ^11.  And  yet  such  is  his  noble  carelessness  of 
outward  graces  of  style,  and  his  complete  subordination  of  mere  elegance  of  expression 
to  the  purpose  of  expressing  his  exact  thought,  that  he  nerer  shrinks,  oTen  in  his  grandest 
outbursts  of  rhythmic  eloquence,  from  the  use  of  a  word,  howerer  colloquial,  which 
expresses  his  exact  shade  of  meaning.^ 

All  that  has  been  written  of  the  peculiarities  of  St.  Paul's  style  may,  I  think,  be 
summed  up  in  two  words — Intense  Individuality.  His  style  is  himself.  His  natural 
temperament,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  that  temperament  found  its  daily 
sphere  of  action ;  his  training,  both  Judaic  and  Hellenistic ;  his  conversion  and  sanctifi- 
cation,  permeating  his  whole  life  and  thoughts— these  united  make  up  the  Paul  we  know. 
And  each  of  tiiese  has  exercised  a  marked  influence  on  his  style. 

L  The  absorption  in  the  one  thought  before  him,  which  makes  him  state  without  any 
qualification  truths  which,  taken  in  the  whole  extent  of  his  words,  seem  mutually 
irreconcilable ;  the  dramatic,  rapid,  overwhelming  series  of  questions,  which  show  that 
in  hia  controversial  passages  he  is  always  mentaUy  face  to  face  with  an  objection  ;*  the 
centrifugal  force  of  mental  activity,  which  drives  him  into  incessant  digressions  and 
goings  off  at  a  word,  due  to  his  vivid  power  of  realisation;  the  cfntripdal  force  of 
imagination,  which  keeps  all  these  digressions  under  the  control  of  one  dominant 
thought;*  the  grand  confusions  of  metaphor;'  the  vehemence  which  makes  him  love 
the  most  emphatic  compounds  ;*  the  irony  ^  and  sarcasm  ;^  the  chivalrously  delicate 
courtesy  ;>  the  overflowing  sympathy  with  the  Jew,  the  Pagan,  the  barbarian— with 
saint  and  sinner,  king  and  slave,  man  and  woman,  young  and  old  ;i<^  the  passion,  which 
now  makes  his  voice  ring  with  indignation  ^^  and  now  break  with  sobs ;"  the  accumula- 
tion and  variation  of  words,  from  a  desire  to  set  forth  the  truths  which  he  is  proclaiming^ 
in  every  possible  light  ;i*  the  emotional  emphasis  and  personal  references  of  his  style  ;>* 
tbe  depressed  humility  passing  into  boundless  exultation ;  >*— all  these  are  due  to  his 
natural  iemperatnmt,  and  the  atmosphere  of  controversy  and  opposition  on  the  one  hand, 
and  deep  affection  on  the  other,  in  which  he  worked. 

2.  The  rhetorical  figures,  play  of  words,  assonances,  oxymora,  antitheses,  of  his  style, 
which  are  fully  examined  in  the  next  Excursus ;  the  constant  widening  of  his  horison ;  >^ 
the  traceable  influence  of  cities,  and  even  of  personal  companions,  upon  his  vocabulary  ;^' 
the  references  to  Hellenic  life ;  ^^  the  method  of  quoting  Scripture ;  the  Rabbinic  style  of 
exegesis,  which  have  been  already  examined  >' — these  are  due  to  his  training  at  Tarsus  and 
Jerusalem,  his  life  at  Corinth,  Bphesus,  and  Rome. 

3.  The  daring  faith  which  never  dreads  a  difficulty  ;^  the  unsolved  antinomies,  which, 
though  imsolved,  do  not  trouble  him  ;^  "the  bold  soaring  dialectics  with  which  he  ris(w 

»  Qrimin,  Corrap.,  1788. 

*  E.g.,  imp.Cau  and  wtfitrtpt^km  in  1  Cor.  xill.  S,  4 ;  mrfr^pinia^  t  Cor.  xL  8 ;  «iro«^rr«t. 
Oil.  V.  12.  *  Rom.  X. ;  S  Cor.  vi.,  xi.,  and  jpoMim. 

*  2  Cor.  il.  14—16  ;  xIL  1-3.  12—16  ;  Eph.  ir.  8—11 ;  v.  12—15  ;  snd  Paley.  Hor,  PwiUtuu, 
vf.  3.  *  2  Cor.  iii.  1 ;  Col.  fi.  6.  *  Especially  compounds  in  vWp.    Supm,  p.  844. 

1  1  Cor.  iv.  8 :  2  Cor.  xi.  16-20,  and|w«tim.  •  PhU.  Ui.  2  ;  Gal.  Iv.  17  ;  v.  12,  and  poMi^. 

*  1  Cor.  L— UL  ;  Philem.  and  PliiL  f,a$$im  ;  AcU  xxvi.  29,  Ac 

10  Rom.  L,  iv.,  and  all  the  Epistles  passim.         ^^  Oalatians,  Corinthians.  Phil,  2  Urn.,  pa$tim^ 
"  AU  the  EpIsUas  pamim.  »  AU  the  EpisUea  passim.  i«  All  the  BpisUos  tttftNk 

"  2  Cor,  IL  14  ;  Rom.  viL  25,  Ho, 

i«  "BofordineBpistolamm  chronologloo)con8titnto  .  .  .  incrementom  Apostoli  spiiituale 
cogiinddtur*  (Bengel.  ad  Ram.  I  1).  "  V.  supra,  pp.  278,  6»1. 

>*  See  ExouTBus  III.  »  See  Excnrsus  Iv.  •»  See  En.  to  RomanSL  Mli'si. 

"  See  Bxoorsua  XXI.,  "  The  Antinomies  of  St.  PanL" 
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from  tlie  formi  of  one  finite  and  earthly  thought  to  the  mfinite  and  spiritual  life  em- 
bodied in  them ;"  the  *'  language  of  ecstasy,"  which  was  to  him,  as  he  meant  it  to  be  to 
bis  converts,  the  language  of  the  work-day  world;  that  '*  transcendental-absurd,''  as  it 
seems  to  the  world,  which  was  the  very  life  both  of  his  conscience  and  intellect,  and  made 
him  what  he  wsjb  ;  the  way  in  which,  as  with  one  powerful  sweep  of  the  wing,  he  passes 
from  the  pettiest  earthly  contentions  to  the  spiritual  and  the  infinite;  the  "shrinking 
infirmity  and  self-contempt,  hidden  in  a  sort  of  aureole  of  revelation,  abundant  beyond 
measure  "i— this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  his  citizenship  was  in  heaven,  his  life  hid  with 
Christ  in  God. 


EXCURSUS   IL.  (p,   15). 
RufiTORio  OF  St.  Paul. 

li.  Rbnan,  in  describing  the  Greek  of  St.  Paul  as  Hellenistio  Greek  charged  with  Hebra- 
isms and  Syriacisms  which  would  be  scarcely  intelligible  to  a  cultivated  reader  of  that 
period,  says  that  if  the  Apostle  had  ever  received  even  elementary  lessons  in  granunar  or 
rhetoric  at  Tarsus,  it  is  inconceivable  that  he  would  have  written  in  the  bizarre,  inoorrect, 
And  non-Hellenic  style  of  his  letters. 

Now,  I  do  not  think  that  St.  Paul  would  have  made  about  his  own  knowledge  of 
Greek  the  same  remarks  as  Josephus  does,  who  tells  us  that  he  had  taken  great  pains  to 
master  the  learning  of  the  Greeks  and  the  elements  of  the  Greek  language.  St.  Paul  had 
picked  up  Greek  quite  naturally  in  a  Greek  city,  and  I  think  that  I  have  decisively  proved 
that  he  could  not  have  possessed  more  than  a  partial- and  superficial  acquaintance  with 
Greek  literature.  But  I  have  little  doubt  that  he,  like  Josephus,  would  have  said  that 
he  had  so  long  accustomed  himself  to  speak  Syriao  that  he  could  not  pronounce  Greek 
with  sufficient  exactness,  and  that  the  Jews  did  not  encourage  the  careful  endeavour  to 
obtain  a  polished  Greek  style,  which  they  looked  on  as  an  accomplishment  of  slaves  and 
freedmen.'  Tet,  after  reading  the  subjoined  Ust  of  specimens  from  the  spntaxis  omata 
of  St.  Paul,  few,  I  think,  will  be  able  to  resist  the  conviction  that  he  had  attended,  while 
at  Tarsus,  some  elementary  class  of  Greek  rhetoric.  I  will  here  content  myself  with  brief 
references ;  if  the  reader  should  feel  interested  in  the  subject,  I  have  gone  further  into  it 
in  the  ExpotUor  for  1879. 

Figures  {fncnt^ra)  are  divided  by  Greek  and  Latin  rhetoricians  into  Figures  of  Language 
iJtffurae  vaitorum,  docutiotUi,  k4(t^\  and  Figures  of  Thought  {tentenHae,  '(ommoc).  They 
drew  this  distinction  between  them — that  figures  of  language  disajipear,  for  the  most 
part,  when  the  words  and  their  order  are  changed ;  whereas  figures  of  thought  still  sur- 
vive.* The  distinction  is  superficial  and  unsatisfactory,  and  it  would  perhaps  be  more 
to  the  point  to  divide  figures  into  : — ^1.  Those  of  colour,  dependent  on  the  imagination ; 
as  metaphor,  simile,  allegory,  personifications,  metonyms,  catachresis,  kc  2.  Those  of 
form,  ranging  over  an  inmiense  field,  from  the  natural  expression  of  passions,  such  as 
irony,  aposiopesis,  erotesis,  kc,  down  to  mere  elegancies  of  verbal  ornament,  and  varia- 
tions of  style  (such  as  zeugma,  &c.)  or  of  order  (such  as  chiasmos,  hysteron-proteron,  Ac). 
3.  Those  of  sound,  dependent  on  analogies  of  words,  resemblance  of  sounds,  uuoonscions 
associations  of  ideas,  &o.,  such  as  alliteration,  parisosis,  paromoiosis,  peroofaesis,  parono- 
masia, oxymoron,  plays  on  names,  kc 

1.  On  figures  of  Colour  I  have  already  touched.-*  As  specimens  of  the  two  other 
classes  in  St.  Paul's  Bpistles  we  may  take  the  following— referring  to  my  Brief  Orctk 
Syntax,  or  to  other  books,  for  an  explanation  of  the  technical  terms : — 

*  See  2  Cor.  x.— xiiL  pasHm,  and  some  excellent  remarks  in  Hutton's  Essays,  I.  325—330. 

•  Joa  Anit,  XX.  11.  $  S. 

^  So  Aquila.  RutUias,  Ac,  folloniiig  Cla  Dt  OraL  3.  See  Voss,  InstK  OmL  v.  1 ;  Glass, 
tMloloffin  Sacm,  p.  W3,  kc  *  Supra,  pp.  10—12. 
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2.    Figures  of  Form, 

Chiaamm—ik  crouiwiM  arrangement  of  wards  or  dausesi  as  in  Born.  iL  6, 10.     (Tkis- 
igore  is  much  Bwre  oommon  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.)    A  good  insttmffi>  is — 
1  Ck>r.  ilL  17i  *^  ^<  ^^  "^^  v**  ^•v  ^hmi,  ^pci  ovr^  ^  9ti«, 
£upkemisnu 

1  Cor.  V.  1,  2,  «x««'    .    .    «    4  T^  ipyw  twro  mM^voc. 

2  Cor.  yii  11,  w  rtf  wpdrfiian, 
1  Thess.  iv.  6,  gupra,  p.  394. 

Litotes. 

Rom.  L  28,  irouly  tA  fi))  Ko^KOvro. 

Eph.  v.. 4,  riiovic  ivriKovTa. 

1  Cor.  xi.  22,  iiraiviaw  viias  iv  Tovrtf ;  ovk  ercivw. 

Philem.  18,  «»  8^  ti  ^unio-^  o-t  ^  ^t^et. 

Philem.  11,  ^ov  mri  <roi  axpT?<rTo»'. 
ilfaosis.i    Rom.  iii.  9,  o^  irain^«v  (comp.  1  Cor.  xvL  12). 

1  Cor.  L  29,  *«»«  M  Ktarxh^^r^^  » «<'*  <'"^f  • 

Bom.  iii.  20,  i$  'tfy^P  v6tiov  pv  iutatt&/iwm  iM^a  9ap^. 

AntftKetUj  Paritoeie,  Patrmoiona,*  Paradox,  AUUeraMtm,  MroktU,  J^agsKiyan*— «li 
exhibited  in  such  passages  of  deep  emotion  as  2  Cor.  tL  a— 16 ;  xi.  22 — ^2B ;  1  Oor.  hr^ 
8-11. 

Epanaphora. 

Phil.  iv.  8,  $«•«    .    .    .    5^*    .    .    .    «.  T.  X.    ei  nff,  K.  T.  A. 
Phil.  ii.  1,  «i  Tw    .    .    .    « Ti    .    .    .   K.  T.  X. 

2  Cor.  vii.  11,  AaaA   .    .    .   Aaaa   .   .   .   «.  t.  a- 

^J90SK>|»mt. 

2  Theas.  ii,  vide  supra,  p.  846. 
PropairaUem,  Protherapeia,  CaptmHo  Benevolentime,  &c. 

The  Thanksgiving  at  the  beginning  of  every  Epistle  except  the  "  Gaktiana.* 

Rom.  ix.  1 — 5. 

Acts  xxiv.  10  (before  Felix),  and  xxvi  2,  3,  before  Agrippo. 
Parakijms  {praeterUa), 

PhUem.  19,  U^  f*J»  X«y«  <n»». 

1  Thess.  iv.  9,  <w  xp<»«'  «X<"  V*»'  yp^vBat  (cf.  v.  1 ;  2  Cor.  ix,  1), 
Intentional  AnakoltUhon. 

QaL  ii.  6,  «»(^  ^  tAv  2o«coi^FTMir  ctra/  It    •    .    . 

2  Thess.  ii.  3,  ort  c^  ^  cXtfp  ^  JLirotfT«9ia  vpMTor    .    •    • 
2  Thess.  ii.  7,   ^>«i'  &  Korix*^  apfn,    .    .    . 

(The  Anakohitha  of  mere  inadvertenee,  due  to  the  eager  rapiditf  of  thought,  at«- 
inceesant  in  St.  Paul,  as  in  Rom.  ii.  17—21 ;  xvL  25—27,  fto.,  te.) 
OUmax, 

Rom.  V.  8—6. 
Rem.  viii.  29,  80. 
Rom.  z.  14, 15,  ^. 
Zeugma, 

1  Cor.  iii  2,  'HUa  vyuk  Mfn^m.  mI  dr  fipStftm, 

1  Tim.  iv.  3^  rwXv^rrwy  y^^^Vf  Aw^t^M.  ppMiUrtm, 
Oxfftn&ron, 

2  Cor.  vi.  9,  tfftmfWfAfitH  ml  IM>  <Mficr  (being  slain,  yet  behold  we  live). 
1  Tim.  V.  6,  C*^^  r4»vfft9¥  (living  she  is  dead). 

Rom.  i  20,  T<L  a6pa7a  avTov   .    .    .    KoBoparai  (His  unteen  things  are  clearly  seen). 
Rom.  xii.  11,  r^  <nrovi^  fii)  hictniipoX  (in  haite  not  slu^iish). 

»  These  usages  are.  howe>'©r.  Idiomatic  (Winer,  §  26).  "See  ArUt  RK$t.  lit  P,  •. 
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1  Zheae.  W.  H,  4*A»ivM4<rflai  Vvx^^'w  (be  ambiHoWf  to  be  quid), 
1  ThMs.  1  d>  ir  «^»^»  wo^  **«"*  x«P«  (joyous  afiOiotaoih). 

1  Cor.  viiL  10,  tlmUfAn^^^^  (minous  edLfieation). 

Bom.  L  23)  ^immwrtt  cImu  <n>^  c/iMpay6i|<ray. 

Eph.  yL  15,  Oospel  of  jpecMS  part  of  panoply  of  war, 

2  Cor.  viiL  2,  deep  poverty  abounding  to  wealth  of  libenJity. 
2  Oor.  zii.  10^  **  When  I  am  weak,  then  I  am  atrong." 

It  will  be  fsffident  to  make  the  merest  reference  to  AnadipUmis  (Rom.  iz.  90;  FhiL 
it  8);  Epamodo$  (GaL  ii  16);  Epaawrthom  (Bom.  Tiii.  34;  OaL  ii.  20;  xiL  4,^.); 
Atyndttom  (1  Oor.  xv.  43 ;  1  Tim.  i  17 ;  2  Tim.  iii^  2—6,  10,  11,  &o.) ;  Antiptotw  (Ool.  ir. 
17;  GaL  tL  1;  iv.  11);  Hyperbaton{2  Thesi.  n.  6,  &c.) ;  AUUeration  (1  Oor.  ii  13; 
2  Cor.  Tiii.  22 ;  ix.  8^  ^) ;  Conttruetio praeffmmt  (2  These,  ii  4,  &o.) ;  and  many  minor 
figures. 

3.  Coming  to  figofes  of  the  third  difision — Sound— we  find  thai  St.  Plaiil  makes 
most  remarkable  and  frequent  use  of  paronomasia. 

Kg,  (a)  Paronomasia,  dependent  on  the  ciiange  of  one  or  two  letters  ^ : — 
Bom.  i.  29,  mfivtU^  noinipC^    .    .    .      ^$6voVt  ^<$yov. 
Bom.  L  30,  aowrfrow,  wnwtfrfnws. 
Bom.  zi.  17,  '^•'«*  "f*"  «t^^»^»'  i^tKXdff^iiaay, 
Cf .  Heb.  V.  8,  ituMw  a4>*  uf  liratfcv. 

(^)  Paronomasia,  dependent  on  a  play  of  words  of  similar  soimd  or  derivation.'  This 
Is  St.  Paul's  most  frequent  rhetorical  figure  :— 

2  Oor.  iiL  2,  ytv»viu^4vri  koI  ayaywtt^KOtUyti,^ 

Bom.  i  28,  ovx  iSox^uurw  (they  rf/iised)  .  .  .  ^^^ufwr  v*vy  (a  r^iisi  mind). 
Ph^  iii  2,  3^  rarisTOfui  (ooncisMm)  .  .  .   vfurqii^  {fikrcumtiaion). 

Bom.  iL  1,  irpu^it  .   .   .   KaTOKp^ww. 

1  Cor.  jL  29,  »cg.,  Uampunt  .  .   .  «p^  .   .   .  iMT^ffp^M. 

Bom.  xii  3,  ^'Not  to  be  higfa-m«fulnf  {hnf^pm^lv)  aboro  what  we  ought  to  be 
miBded  (^poMtv),  but  to  be  mmded  so  as  to  be  sober-mindad"  (oM^fMwW).    01 

Thuc.  ii.  62,  ov  ^poy^ttAri  iUvo¥  oAJCJl  m1  Aarra^pon^tt. 

1  Cor.  vii.  31,  XP"f*«»^  .   .  .  naraxpttiuyi. 

2  Cor.  vi.  10;  <x<»^««  .  .  .  «t«*^x«'»«»- 

2  Cor.  iv.  8,  airopovfi«w  ,  ,  ,  i^opovfMvot. 

2  Tim.  iii.  4,  ^lA^voi  ,  ,  .  ^iA^<ci. 

2  Thess.  iiL  11,  not  buay  {ifyaioiiivoyi)  but  busybodies  (««p»  «#Y«^o»iAwf).« 
1  Tim.  y.  13,  ov  tL6voy  6i  opy^,  oAAa  koI  vcpupYOi  (female  toilers  in  the  school  of 
idleness). 
Cornelius  k  L^iide  and  others  have  imagined  a  latent  paronomasia  in  1  Cor.  L  28» 
24.    If  St.  Paul  thought  in  Syriac  it  might  be  **  To  the  Jews  a  mussoZ,  and  to  the  Greeks 
a  moihcal,  but  to  those  that  are  called— Ohrist  the  iecd  of  God.**    But  this  is  probably  a 
mere  iTWftPt^**  fancy.' 

(y)  A  third  class  of  paronomasias  cooslBtB  in  plays  on  names,  of  which  we  find  three  in 
St.  Paul  :— 

Philem.  U,  'Otnj<nfutP  ,  ,  ,  ixfl^'^^*^ 
Philem.  20,  Ncu>  ryw  ow  ivaifupf. 

1  See  Ole.  Jle  Orat.  il.  63 ;  AQct  orf  rTerenr.  hr.  34 ;  Quiul  Instt.  OntL  tx.  B,  m,  ho.  An 
tnstanos  In  eur  Pmyer  Hook  is—"  amonf  all  the  changes  and  chances  of  tUs  mortal  lUb." 

*  A  carious  instance  occurs  in  our  E.  V.  of  James  L  6,  "  He  that  toavereth  is  like  a  wcnw  of  the 
sea,"  where  It  does  not  oocur  in  the  original 

*  Compare  Acts  \iii.  SO,  and  BasU's  remade  to  the  Eoqieror  Julian,  cr^yvMf  o^  9jims,  «•  v^ 


•  So  Domttius  AfVstr.  "  Non  agentes  sed  satsgentee  "  (Quint,  vi.  8,  64). 

I 
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»  Glass,  PhiM/*g.  Sacra,  p.  §59. 

*  V.  nipn\  ad  '"^  ,  where  I  hsTS  noticed  the  possible  second  paronomasia  In  Jx^iKi^i  ^Xfd'^^ 
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Phil.  It.  Z,  Sw^vyc  yr^au,  "  yoke-fellow  by  name  and  yoke-feUow  by  nature.  "> 
St.  Jerome  imagines  another  in  GaL  i  6,  where  he  thinks  that  " ye  are  being  removed** 
{fAnarlBtir^)  is  a  play  on  the  name  Galatie  and  the  Hebrew  OaUd,  **  to  rolL" 

Since,  then,  we  find  upwarda  of  fifty  apecimenB  of  npwardi  of  thirty  Greek  rlietorical 
figorea  in  St.  Piaul,  and  since  they  are  far  more  abundant  in  his  Epistks  than  in 
other  parts  of  the  Kew  Testament,  and  some  are  found  in  him  alone,  may  we  not  oon- 
elude  that  as  a  boy  in  Tarsus  he  had  attended  some  elementary  class  in  Greek  rhetoric, 
perhaps  as  a  part  of  his  education  in  the  grammatical  knowledge  of  tiie  language  ?  Pro- 
fessional rhetoricians  abounded  in  Tarsus,  and  if  Paul's  father,  seeing  the  brilliant 
capacity  of  his  son,  meant  him  for  the  school  of  Gamaliel,  he  may  have  thought  that  an 
elementary  initiation  into  Greek  rhetoric  might  help  to  pave  the  way  for  hia  future  dis- 
tinction among  the  Hillelites  of  Jerusalem  ;  since,  as  we  aee  from  the  lUmud,  this  land 
of  knowledge  opened  to  some  Babbis  a  career  of  ambition.  If  so,  the  lessons  which  the 
young  Saul  learnt  were  not  thrown  away,  though  they  were  turned  to  very  different 
objects  than  had  been  dreamt  of  by  one  who  intended  hia  boy  to  be,  like  himself,  a 
I'harisee  of  Pharisees  and  a  Hebrew  of  Hebrews. 


EXCURSUS  m.  (p.  23), 

The  Olasbio  Quotatiokb  aitd  Allusions  or  St.  Paul. 

1.  Those  who  maintain  the  advanced  classic  culture  of  St.  Paul,  rely  on  the  fact  that  he 
quotes  from  and  alludes  to  Greek  and  Roman  writers. 

Three  quotations  are  incessantly  adduced.  One  is  the  hexameter  written  by  the 
Cretan  poet  Bpimenides  in  such  stem  and  contemptuous  depreciation  of  the  character  of 
his  own  oountrymen — 

{**  Llsis  the  Cretans  aye,  ill  monsters,  gluttonous  idlers.**) 
Another  is  the  half -hexameter  in  which  he  reminds  his  audience,  in  the  speech  on  the 
Areopagus,  that  certain  also  of  their  native  poets  had  said — 

Tow  yip  ital  yivot  iffpL^y.* 
("  For  we  are  also  his  oflhprlng.**) 

A  third  is  the  moral  warning  to  the  Corinthians — 

^BtLpovaxv  {^  XP^'I^^^  hfiiXXau,  kokoU  * 
("  Evil  communications  corrupt  good  maimers ;  "^ 
or  it  may,  perhaps,  be  more  correctly  rendered,  "  Evil  associations  destroy  excellent 
characters.** 

Now,  if  we  look  a  little  closer  at  these  quotations,  we  shall  see  how  very  little  proof 
they  furnish  -of  anything  more  than  the  most  superficial  acquaintance  with  Greek  writers. 
Hie  fint  of  tiiem  is  just  such  a  current  national  characterisation*  as  might  pass  every- 
where from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  which  St.  Paul  might  very  well  repeat  without  havin;*- 
read  a  line  of  the  poem  of  Epimenides  on  Orada,  or  Callimachus's  ffymn  to  JSeta,  in 
both  of  which  it  occurs.'  The  second  is  a  recognised  commonplace  of  heathen  insight,  to 
which  many  parallels  might  be  quoted,  but  which  is  found  in  Cleanthes,'  nearly  in  the 
form  in  which  St.  Paul  quotes  it.    The  actual  quotation  is  from  one  of  those  tedious 

»  r.wtprtLadtool  •Titiia.  »Act»xviL2a  •  1  Cor.  xv.  81 

*  Bee.  as  to  the  Cretans,  Leouidas,  Anthol.  UL,  p.  860;  Polyh.  vt  47 ;  Diod.  Sic  xxxi.  Fr.  ; 
Wctstodloe. 

•  Csllim.  Fyma.  in  Jo9.  8.  Kp»r«t  Ati  ^mrvrot,  ical  vip,  ra^  6  atra  atlb  Kfnfm  irtKr-ffrtarro. 
See  Chrrsostom  and  Jerome  ad  Tit.  L  IS.  Moreover,  the  line  had  originated  one  of  the  commonest 
syllogistio  pnzsles,  called  *'the  Liars."  "Epimenides  said  that  the  Cretans  were  liars:  but 
Bpimenides  was  a  Cretan ;  therefore  Epimenides  was  a  liar ;  therefore  the  Cretans  were  not  liarn  ; 
therefore  Epimenides  was  not  a  liar,"  &o.  Ac  (Diog.  Laert  ii.  108.)  It  was  invented  by  Eubulidew  ; 
cf.  Cic.  Dl9.  U.  4.  "  mentisas."  ?  cieonthes.  Hymn,  in  Jov.  6. 
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poems  wbicH  were  most  in  vogue  at  this  period,  the  Pkosnomena  of  Aratus.^  With  the 
writings  of  this  poet  St.  Paul  may  have  become  acquainted,  both  because  they  :vre 
entirely  harmless— which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  almost  any  other  Pagan  production 
which  was  popular  at  that  time — and  because  Aratus  was  a  Oilidan,  and  very  probably  a 
Tarsian.'  The  third  was  one  of  those  common  sententious  pieces  of  morality  which  bn  I 
passed  into  a  prorerb,  and  which  in  all  probalnlity  Menander,  in  his  Thaitt  had 
appropriated  from  some  lost  tragedy  of  Euripidee.  St.  Paul  is  far  more  likely  to  have 
heard  it  used  in  common  parlance,  or  to  have  seen  it  inscribed  on  one  of  the  Hermae  at 
Tarsus  or  Athens,  than  to  have  read  it  in  Menander,  or  even— as  Socrates*  and 
Ohrysostom  seem  to  think-4n  one  of  the  Qreek  tragedians.  It  is  further  remarkable 
about  these  quotations,  first,  that  aU  ihrtt  iA  them  were  so  current,  they  are  foimd  in  at 
least  two  poets  each ;  and  next,  that  two  of  them  occur  at  the  very  begbming  of  Hymns 
to  Ziui.  If  any  collection  of  Hymnt  to  Zttu  was  to  be  found  on  any  bookstall  at  Athens, 
it  is  exactly  the  kind  of  book  into  which  St.  Paul's  human  sympathies  may  have  induced 
him  to  dip  in  support  of  his  liberal  and  enlightened  view  that  God  had  revealed  Himself 
even  to  the  heathen,  to  a  degree  sufficient  for  their  happiness  and  their  salvation,  had 
they  chosen  to  make  use  of  the  light  they  had.^  A  third  very  remarkable  point  is  that 
in  Uie  quotation  from  Menander  or  Euripides,  whichever  it  may  have  been,  the  great 
majority  of  the  best  MSS.  read  xp^^  not  XP<(^'*— a  reading  which  may  therefore  be 
regarded  as  certainly  genuine,  since  no  one  would  have  dreamt  of  altering  the  correct 
metre,  if  it  had  been  given  in  the  original  manuscript.  Now  if  such  be  the  case,  it  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  ear  of  SI  Paul  was  unfamiliar  with— or,  which  comes  to  the  same 
things  was  indifferent  to— even  so  common  a  rhythm  as  that  of  the  iambic  verse.  Our 
oondusion,  therefore,  is  that  St.  Paul's  isolated  quotations  no  more  prove  a  study  of 
Greek  literature  than  the  quotation  of  such  a  national  epigram  as 

"  Inglese  Italianato,  Diavolo  incaniato,'* 
or  of  such  a  line  as 

*'  Losdate  ogni  spersnia  vol  eh'  entrate," 

would  necessarily  prove  that  an  English  writer  was  a  proficient  in  the  literature  of  Italy, 
or  had  read  the  poems  of  Dante.  St.  Paul  was  a  man  of  remarkable  receptivity,  and,  as 
we  have  seen,  an  habitual  quoter.  Except  in  Epiitles  intended  for  readers  to  whom  Old 
Testament  quotations  would  have  been  unintelligible,  he  can  hardly  write  five  sentences 
in  succession  without  a  Biblical  reference.  The  utter  absence  of  any  similar  use  of  even 
the  noblest  of  the  classic  writers,  is  a  proof  either  that  he  had  intentionally  neglected 
them,  or  that,  at  any  rate,  they  had  left  little  or  no  mark  on  an  intellect  so  sensitive  to 
every  cognate  influence.  For  that  it  was  not  only  the  Scriptures  of  the  Jewish  canon 
which  thus  clung  to  his  retentive  memory,  is  apparent  from  the  free  use  which  he  makes 
of  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  and  perhaps  of  otiier  books  of  the  Jewish  Apocrypha.^    It  is  also 

^  Aratus  flourished  about  B.C.  S70.  His  poems,  considering  that  thej  only  bear  a  sort  of  doU 
resemblance  to  Thomson's  Scoftmt,  acquired  sstonlahlng  popularity.  They  were  translated,  among 
others,  by  Cicero,  and  by  Csessr  Qemunieus. 

«  Buke,  ArtO^  iL  429.  «  UUL  Ax.  iiL  10.  «  Acts  xiv.  17 :  xvii.  27 ;  Rom.  I.  SO. 

>  H»  A,  B,  D,  B,  F,  G,  &c,  Uf^k/y  rpoYuc^.  Clem.  Alex.  Siirxm.  L  14,  M ;  Meineke,  Ft,  Cwm., 
p.  76. 

*  See  Haosrath,  p.  23.  He  compares  1  Cor.  ri.  2  with  Wisd.  iii.  8,  the  image  of  the  Christian 
armoor  with  Wisd.  v.  17,  the  metaphor  of  the  potter  making  one  vessel  to  honour  and  another  to 
dishonour  with  Wisd.  xv.  7.  The  memontble  thrioe-repeated  saying,  "  Neither  drcomdsion  is  any- 
thing, nor  undrcorndsion  "  (QaL  v.  0 ;  vL  15 ;  1  Cor.  vli.  19X  is  by  Fhotins,  Synoellus,  and  others 
said  to  be  a  quotation  from  ''Bevelation  of  Moses."  Br.  Lightfoot  (on  OaL  vi.  17)  shows  that  there 
Is  some  reason  to  doubt  this,  snd  says  that  "  a  sentiment  which  is  the  very  foundation  of  St  Paul's 
teadiing  was  most  unlikely  to  have  been  expressed  in  any  earlier  Jewish  writing ;  and  if  it  really 
occunrea  in  the  apocryphal  work  in  question,  this  work  most  have  been  either  written  or  inter- 
polated after  St.  Paul's  time  (Bee  Lticke,  Ofenb,  d  Johcm.  L,  p.  282).''  The  same  must  be  said  ef  the 
Book  of  Wisdom  on  the  ingenious  hypothesis  that  it  was  written  by  ApoUos  (Plumptrs,  ExpotUor, 
t  422.18.). 
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traceable  in  the  extent  to  which  he  it  conataiitly  haunted  hy  a  word,i  and  fai  the  new 
and  often  rare  exprewioni  which  are  found  in  every  one  of  the  Bpistlea,^  and  which  ahow 
na  a  mind  keenly  susceptible  to  impressions  derived  from  the  ciromnetaooes  around  him, 
and  from  the  interoourse  of  those  among  whom  he  was  hahitnaUy  thrown. 

2.  Bat  though  the  Qreek  culture  of  Tarsus  had  little  or  no  inihiense  en  the  current  of 
the  Apostle's  thoughts,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  pvedueed  no  infltteooe 
at  all  on  his  life  or  on  his  style.  Besides  the  direct  qiiotatioos»  ttiere  is  more  than  one 
isolated  passage  which  may  be  the  distant  echo  of  classical  reminisoenoes.  8«ch,  for 
instanee,  is  tiie  apologue  of  the  self-asserting  members  in  1  Cor.  zii,  whidi  reminds  ua 
at  once  of  the  ingenious  fable  of  Menemus  Agrippa;>  and  the  leaiful  metafdior  of 
Bom.  TiL  24,  which  has  bass  probaUy  been  hdd  to  refer  to  a  true  stery  of  the  famiiy  of 
BeguluB.4  And  it  is  far  from  imprebaUe  tiiat  it  was  in  some  "class  of  rhetoric **  at 
Tarsus  that  tiie  Apostle  acquired  the  germs,  at  any  rate,  of  that  argumentative  habit 
of  mind,  that  gift  of  ready  extempore  utterance,  and  that  fondness  for  chiasmus, 
paronomasia,  paraleipsis,  oxymoron,  litotes,  and  other  rhetorical  flguros,  which  charae- 
terise  his  style.*  It  was  there,  too,  that  be  may  have  learnt  that  ready  vevsatifity,  that 
social  courtesy,  that  large  comprehensiwness,  that  wide  experience  and  sapauily  for 
dealing  with  varied  interests  and  intricate  maitters  of  business,  which  made  him,  to  the 
high  and  good  sense  of  the  word,  a  true  gentleman,  a  Christian  man  of  the  woild.  He 
was,  in  heart  and  feeling,  an  ideal  specimen  of  what  the  Qceeks  call  the  mAI^  mkfafUt — 
'*fair  and  good ''—and  his  interoourse  with  perished  QredD  may  have  tended  to  Voghten 
that  spirit  of  "entirely  genuine  Attic  urbanity "*--a  spUt  more  flexftle  and  more 
diarming  than  natural  Semitio  dignity— which  brea Aes  in  eveiy  line  of  the  I^nslle  t# 
Philemon. 

3.  It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  this  natural  liberality  that,  in  spite  of  the  bundiig' 
hatred  of  idolatry  which  we  have  already  noticed,  he  is  yet  capable  of  looking  with 
sympathy,  and  even  admiration,  on  some  of  those  nobler  and  more  innocent  aspects  of 
heathen  life  which  lus  countrymen  indiscriminately  condemned.  ^  The  hallowing  of 
heathen  symbols,  the  use  of  metaphors  derived  from  heathen  life  for  the  illustration  of 
Christian  truths  and  Christian  duties,  is  a  very  remarkable  feature  of  the  style  of  St. 
PaxiL  There  were  few  of  the  crimes  of  Herod  which  the  strict  Pharisees  had  regarded 
with  more  undisguised  horror  and  hatred  than  his  construction  of  a  theatre  at  Cesarea  ; 
yet  St.  Paul  quite  freely,  and  without  misgiving,  adopting  a  metaphor  which  would  have 
caused  a  shudder  to  any  Palestinian  Pharisee,  compares  the  transient  fashion  of  the  world 
to  the  passing  scene  of  a  theatrical  display,  and  in  other  places  turns  the  whole  Universe 
into  a  theatre,  on  the  stage  of  which  were  displayed  the  sufferings  of  the  Aposties  as  a 
spectacle  to  angels  and  to  men."    We  recognise,  too,  the  more  liberal  son  of  the  Disper- 

i  $.g.  ytwfuu  in  1  Thesa  L  ;  rdk  hrotfiwuL  in  Eph.  1. ;  x«^  *»<1  X^P<v  1°  ^^^  :  jK^  y^iro  in 
Bom. ;  4nKri6»  in  1  Cor.  iv. ;  mavxaa^ui  in  2  Cor.  xf. :  vofoicaAcM  in  3  Cor.  i. ;  Avmf  in  2  Cor.  IL,  4o. 

*  As,  for  instance,  KaTovapKdM  and  iitiifta.  in  1  Cor. ;  jrAiipw/Mi  in  the  Epistles  of  the  Captivity  ; 
vyt}ft  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  &c. 

•  Liv.  tL  8S.    There  is  also  a  remarkable  parsllel  in  Ben.  Db  Ird,  ii.  31. 

*  The  U  is  sgatnst  this  supposed  reference.  On  the  other  hand,  the  "prriXaiJAamiata**  and 
peripmiui  of  1  Cor.  iv.  13  may  be  an  allusion  to  ancient  piacnlar  offerings  (v.  nprn,  ad  he.). 

•  E.g.,  CManwMj,  Rom.  ii  7—10;  Paronomasia,  9  Thess.  iii.  11  (fi»ra,mdhc.) ;  Pandttptit, 
I  Tbess.  iv.  9,  V.  1 ;  Ommummt  Rom.  L  20,  PhUem.  11 ;  LUotet,  I  Cor.  xL  28,  Ac.  (See  Bxcnisus  XL, 
•'  The  Rhetoric  of  St.  Paiil." 

•  Krenkel,  p.  18.    See  ArUi  M.  Mw,  ii.  0.  2. 

7  The  Talmod  abounds  in  passsose  which  uttsr  BOtMng  but  omnlxed  scorn  of  the  OentOe^ 
even  of  their  very  vfatues.  In  Babha  BaJtkra,  f.  10,  2,  there  ts  a  notable  discossion  on  Prov.  xiv.  84. 
ft  Is  nadered,  *'  Ri^Meoosness  exalteth  a  nation,  and  iht  goodnta  of  voHomt  U  tin*'  R.  Elsaar 
explained  It  to  rasan.  *'  Rigfateonaness  exalts  Israel ;  but  the  goodness  of  other  nations  is  sin,  being 
only  due  to  their  self^exalfiation.''  Rabban  Gamaliel  said,  '"Tnev  were  only  good  in  order  to  heap 
reproaoh  on  the  sbortcomliigs  of  Isiael ;"  and  Rabbi  Nechunya  Ben  Hakanah  ponctoated  the  rene, 
"  Kighteoasness  exalteth  a  natfcfn  Qsrael)  and  goodness :  but  the  nations,  a  sin-offcrtng."  This 
explanation  was  adopted  by  Rabboo  Jokonsn  Ben  Zakkai. 

*  1  0)r.  viL  81,  vap6rf9%.  rb  rxif^Mi  rov  K^ay^v.    1  Cor.  iv.  ^  torpor  imr^fitv.    (Ct  Heb.  X.  SS» 
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rion— the  nan  whose  tbouj^bts  hmve  been  enlarged  hj  travel  and  by  inierooune  with  men 
of  other  training  and  other  raoe>-in  the  appaxeatly  vivid  ijmpathy  with  which  St.  Pawl 
drawB  aome  of  hii  ^vooxite  meiapbors  from  the  vigorous  contests  of  the  Qrecian  games.  ^ 
Those  games  constituted  the  brightest,  the  most  innocently  attractive  feature  of  Hellenio 
life.  During  his  long  stay  at  Bphesus  and  at  Ck>rintii  he  had  doubtless  witnessed  those- 
wrestling  bouts,  these  highly-skilled  encounters  of  pugilism,  tiiose  swift  raoes  to  win  the 
fading  garlands  of  laurel  or  pine,  which,  for  some  of  hii  heathen  converts,  and  particularly 
for  the  younger  among  them,  oould  net  at  once  have  lost  their  charm.  We  can  well 
Imagine  how  some  young  Sphasian  or  Corinthian  might  have  pressed  St.  Paul  to  oome 
with  him  and  see  the  struggle  and  the  sace  ;  and  how,  for  one  whose  sympa^ies  were 
so  vividly  human,  there  would  have  been  a  tiirilling  interest  in  the  speeta<de  of  those  . 
many  myriads  assenriUed  in  the  vast  stadium— in  the  straining  eyes  and  eager  countenanoes 
and  beating  hearts— in  the  breathleas  hudi  with  which  tiiey  listened  to  tiie  proelamationa 
of  the  herald— in  the  wild-eyed  charioteers  beading  over  their  steeds,  with  the  hair  blown 
back  horn  their  glowing  faoee— in  the  resounding  aoohunations  with  which  they  greeted 
the  youthful  victor  as  he  stepped  forward  with  a  blush  to  receive  his  prise.  Would 
these  fair  you^  do  so  much,  and  suffer  so  much,  to  win  a  poor  withering  chapkt  of 
pine  and  parsley,  whose  greenness  had  faded  before  the  sun  had  set,  and  would  tbey  use 
no  effort,  make  no  struggle,  to  win  a  crown  of  amaranth,  a  crown  of  rigbteousness  whiob 
oould  not  fade  assay  t  And  that,  too,  when  here  the  victory  of  one  was  the  shame  and 
disappointmaBt  of  all  the  rest,  while,  in  that  other  contest,  each  and  all  might  equally 
be  victors,  and  the  victory  of  each  be  a  fresh  glory  to  all  iHio  were  striving  for  the  same 
high  prise.'  And  as  such  thoughts  passed  through  lus  mind  there  was  no  Juda&o  nar- 
rowness, but  a  genial  sympathy  in  his  soul,  and  a  readiness  to  admire  whatever  waa 
innocent  and  beautiful  in  human  enstoms,  when  he  wrote  to  his  converts  of  Oorinth — 
"  Know  ye  not  that  they  which  run  in  a  stadium  run  all,  but  one  reeeiveth  the  prise  t 
So  run  that  ye  may  grasp.'  Now  every  one  that  striveth  is  temperate  in  aJl  tilings  ; 
they,  however,  that  they  may  receive  a  corruptible  crown,  but  we  an  incorruptible. 
I,  then,  so  run,  net  as  uncertainly ;  so  box  I,  as  one  who  beateth  not  the  air  ;  but  I 
bruise  my  body  with  blows  and  enslave  it,  lest  perchance,  after  making  proclamation  to 
others,  I  myself  drauld  prove  to  be  a  rejected  combatani**^ 

4.  But  it  was  not  only  with  Qreek  customs  that  St.  Patd  became  fsmiiiBr  daring  hia 
residence  at  Tarsus.  It  is  dear  that  he  must  also  have  pessessod  some  knowledge  of 
Roman  law.  His  thoughts  often  have  a  juridical  form.  He  speaks  of  ^e  "earnest- 
money  **  ef  the  Spirit ;  of  the  laws  of  inheritance ;  of  legal  minority ;  of  the  rights  of 
wives  and  daughters.^  The  privileges  and  the  prestipe  conferred  upon  him  by  his  rights 
of  Civitat  would  have  inevitably  turned  his  thoughts  in  this  direction.  The  Laws  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  had  defined  the  authority  which  might  be  exercised  by  fathers  over  sons 
even  after  they  have  come  of  age  {peUria  potmku)  in  a  manner  which  Qaius  teUs  us  waa 
peculiar  to  Roman  jurisprudence,  with  the  single  exception  that  it  also  existed  among 
the  OiiUUa,  If  this  means  the  Galatians  it  would  give  peculiar  significance  to  the 
iUustration  in  Gkl.  iv.  1,  which  in  any  case  proves  St.  Paul's  familiarity  with  Roman 
institutions  which  had  no  existence  among  the  Jews.  So,  too,  we  are  told  by  Sir  H.  Alaina 
that  "  a  true  power  of  testation  "  was  nowhere  provided  for  in  the  Jewish  Oode  of  Laws, 
and  that  the  Romans  "  invented  the  wiU.**  Yet  to  the  rules  of  testamentary  bequests, 
and  their  irrevocability  in  certain  cases,  St.  Paul  seems  to  make  an  express  allusion  (Gal. 

1  1  Cor.  ix.  24 ;  Phil  Hi,  14 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  12 ;  2  Tim.  tv.  8 ;  U.  5  ;  1  Tbecs.  II  19. 

*  See  a  close  parallel  in  Sen.  Ep.  Mor,  Ixxviii.  16. 

*  KaraX&firfn.    Cf.  Phil.  iii.  12—14,  xari,  vieonh¥    .    ,    ,    hA  ii>  fipafitior. 

*  1  Cor.  ix.  24—27.  aSoKtuo^,  voeabulum  agonitticum  (Bang. ;  FmLo,  de  Charvb.  §  22).  On  the 
temperate  training  of  oompetitors,  see  Hor.  A.  P.  412  ;  Bpict.  Enchir.  85  ;  Dittert.  iii.  15  ;  Tert.  ad 
Mart.  3.  cUpa  6cp<tr  is  to  tight  a  vKiatiaxCa  (i.e.,  make  m«re  feints).  (Enstath.  ad  ILxx.  44/6;  Athen. 
154,  A,  ke.  :  Yiig.  ^n.  v.  S70).  KTjov^av,  i>erfaap«  "heralding  the  laws  of  the  contest"  C£ack.^ 
Euin,  666).  »  Gal.  Iii.  17, 18 ;  iv.  1,  2  ;  Bom.  vii.  2,  &c. 
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iii.  15).  Again,  he  gives  prominenoe  to  the  Roman  idea  of  artifioial  "adoption/'  eveii  to 
the  extent  of  making  an  apparent  referenoe  to  the  &ot  that  a  son,  folly  adopted,  aban- 
doned the  domestic  rites  {tacra)  of  his  own  family,  and  attached  himself  to  those  of  his 
new  parent  (GaL  It.  5 ;  Eph.  L  5).^ 

5.  We  may  select  one  more  passage— though  in  this  case  it  inyolves  no  adndration  or 
sympathy— to  show  how  accurately  the  customs  of  the  Pagan  life  had  been  observed  by 
St.  Paul  in  that  varied  experience  which  made  him,  in  the  best  sense,  a  citisen  of  the 
world.  It  is  a  passage  which,  from  the  absence  of  this  knowledge,  has  often  been  entirely 
misunderstood.  It  occurs  in  2  Oor.  iL  14—16 :  "  Now  thanks  be  to  Qod,  who  always 
leadeth  us  everywhere  in  triumph  ^  in  Christ,  and  who  by  us  maketh  manifest  the  odour 
of  the  knowledge  of  Him  in  every  place.  For  we  are  to  Gktd  a  sweet  odour  of  Christ 
among  those  who  are  being  saved,  and  among  those  who  are  perishing.  To  the  latter  we 
are  an  odour  of  death  to  death,  to  the  former  an  odour  of  life  to  life." 

Here,  though  the  details  of  the  meti^hor  are  intricately  involved,  the  general  oon* 
oeption  which  was  in  the  thoughts  of  the  Apostle,  and  swayed  his  expression,  is  derived 
from  the  customs  of  a  Roman  triumph.  It  was  one  main  feature  of  such  "insulting 
vanities  **  that  the  chief  captives  were  paraded  before  the  victor's  path,  and  sweet  odours 
were  burnt  in  the  streets  while  his  car  climbed  the  OapitoL^  But  when  he  reached  the 
foot  of  the  Oapitoline  hill  there  was  a  fatal  halt,  which,  in  the  utter  deadness  of  all 
sense  of  pity,  might  be  a  moment  of  fresh  exultation  to  the  conqueror,  but  whidi  was 
death  to  the  captive ;  for  at  that  spot  the  captives  ceased  to  form  any  part  of  the  pro- 
cession, but  were  led  aside  into  the  rooky  vaults  of  the  Tullianum,  and  stranded  by  the 
executioner  in  those  black  and  fetid  depths.  And  thus  the  sweet  odours,  which  to  the 
victor— a  Marius  or  a  Julius  Caesar— and  to  the  spectators  were  a  symbol  of  glory  and 
success  and  happiness,  were  to  the  wretched  victims— a  Jugurtha  or  a  Verdngetorix — 
an  odour  of  death.  Reminded  of  this  by  his  use  of  the  words  "  leadeth  us  in  triumph,** 
St.  Paul  for  an  instant  fancies  himself  a  captive  before  the  chariot  of  Qod— a  captive  in 
connection  with  Christ ;  and  then  another  passing  fanoy  strikes  him.  The  preachers  of 
Christ  are  like  that  burning  incense  whose  perfume  filled  the  triumphant  streets,^  but 
they  were  not  an  odour  of  life  and  hope  to  alL  As  light  is  light  yet  pains  the  diseased 
eye,  as  honey  is  honey  yet  paUs  on  the  sated  taste,*  so  the  odour  retained  its  natural 
fragrance,  although  to  many— through  their  own  sins  and  wilfulness — it  might  only 
breathe  of  death.  The  tidings  of  salvation  were  glad  tidings,  but  to  the  guiltily  hardened 
and  the  wilfully  impenitent  they  might  prove  to  be  tidings  of  wrath  and  doom.' 

Little,  perhaps,  did  it  occur  to  St.  Paul  as  he  wrote  those  words,  that  the  triumph  of 
God,  in  which  he  was  being  led  along  from  place  to  place  as  a  willing  victim,  might  end 
lor  him  also  in  the  vaults  of  that  very  Tullianum  7— the  description  of  which  must  have 

^  These  Instarifmr  are  pointed  out  by  Dean  Merivale,  Bovle  Lectures,  and  in  St.  Paul  at  Bcme,  pp. 
178—180.  The  posssges  of  Oaius  refeired  to  ore  InsU.  i.  65  (cf.  Cipsar,  B,  G,  vi.  19)  and  189 ;  Digat*, 
xxvi.  8  :  but  I  cannorjpretend  to  say  that  the  conclusions  formed  are  indlspntAble. 

*  The  rendering  of  the  B.  V.,  "which  alwavs  eatmt  ut  to  triumph  In  Christ,"  is  both  philologi- 
cally  imposaible  (ci.  CoL  ii.  16),  and  confuses  the  metaphor  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  entirely 
unintelligible.  St.  Paul  may  well  have  heard  of  the  famous  triumph  of  Claudius  over  the  Britons  a 
few  years  before  (AD.  51X  in  which  Caraetacns  had  walked  as  a  prisoner  (^putfipm&tttX  but  "  had 
jMuued  from  the  ranks  of  the  'lost'  to  those  of  the  *  saved '^  (Tao.  Am^  xiii.  86).  (See  Dr. 
Plumptre,  ad  ZqsJ    Qeopatra  had  proudly  said,  ov  0puipLfi€vOiivoiiai, 

»  Dion  CassTlxxiv. ;  Her.  Od,  IV.  Ii.  60;  Pint  jEmiL  p.  272. 

*  St.  Paul  rises  superior  to  the  vulgar  prejudice  of  the  Rabbis,  who  said  that  "a  man  is  a  sinner 
who  while  walkinff  In  a  part  of  a  town  inhabited  by  idolaters  inhales  purposely  the  odour  of 
incense  offered  up  by  them  "  (BeracMih,  f.  63,  H 

*  See  Theophyl.  od  Joe. 

*  Similarly  the  Rabbis  spoke  of  the  law  as  an  "  aroma  of  life  "  to  those  who  walk  on  the  ri^t^ 
an  "aroma  of  death  "  to  those  on  the  left  (Shabbath,  f.  88,  2). 

7  The  Tullianum  is,  acoording  to  old  tradition,  the  scene  of  the  last  imprisonment,  before 
)aartyrdom,  both  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  It  was  the  roclt-hewu  lower  dungeon  added  by  Serviua 
Tullius  to  the  career  of  Anous  Martins.  Excavations  withiu  the  liist  few  mouths  prove  tlmt  it  was 
much  larger  than  has  been  hitherto  supposed. 
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been  mingled  in  hii  thoughts  with  the  other  detaili  of  the  Boman  pomp — and  that  if  not 
from  the  Mftmertine,  yet  from  some  other  Boman  prison  he  would  only  be  dragged 
forth  to  die. 


SXGUBSUS   rV.  (p.  83). 

St.  Paul  a  Haoadist  :  St.  Paul  and  Philo. 

Thjebb  are  two  large  divisions  of  Babbinio  lore,  whioh  may  be  classed  under  the  heads 
of  Hagadoih,  or  unrecorded  legends,  and  HaiaehSth,  or  rules  and  precedents  in  explana* 
tion  of  dubious  or  undefined  points  of  legal  observance.^  It  is  natural  that  there  should 
be  but  few  traces  of  the  latter  in  the  writings  of  one  whose  express  object  it  was  to 
deliver  the  Gkntiles  from  the  intolerable  burden  of  legal  Judaism.  But  though  there  is 
little  trace  of  them  in  his  writings,  he  himself  expressly  tells  us  that  he  had  once  been 
enthusiastic  in  their  observance.'  "  I  was  making,''  he  says  to  the  Galatians,  "  con- 
tinuous advance  in  Judaism  above  many  who  were  my  equals  in  age  in  my  own  race, 
being  very  exceedingly  a  sesdot  for  the  traditions  handed  down  from  my  fathers."  *  And 
there  are  in  the  Bpistles  abundant  signs  that  with  the  ffagadoth  he  was  extremely 
familiar,  and  that  he  constantly  refers  to  them  in  thought.  Thus  in  2  Tim.  iiL  8  he 
traditionally  names  Jannes  and  Jambres,  two  of  the  Egyptian  magicians  who  withstood 
Moses.  He  ndopted  the  current  Jewish  chronologies  in  Acts  iiL  20,  21.  He  alludes  to 
the  notion  that  the  Adam  of  Qen.  i  is  the  ideal  or  spiritual,  the  Adam  of  Qen.  iL  the 
concrete  and  sinful  Adam.^  The  conception  of  the  last  trumpet,*  of  the  giving  of  the 
Law  at  Sinai  by  angeU^*  of  Satan  as  the  god  of  this  world  and  the  prince  of  the  power 
of  the  air,7  and  of  the  celestial  and  infernal  hierarohies,^  are  all  recurrent  in  Talmudic 
writings.  When,  in  1  Cor.  xL  10,  he  says  that  "  a  woman  ought  to  have  a  veil  *  on  her 
head  because  of  the  angels,"  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  shadow  of  doubt  in  the  unpre- 
judiced mind  of  any  reader  who  is  familiar  with  those  Jewish  views  of  the  subject,  in 
which  St.  Paul  had  been  trained,  that  he  is  referring  to  the  common  Babbinio  interpre- 
tations of  Gen.  vi  2  (LXX.  Ood.  A,  "  the  angels  "),  where  the  Taigum,  and,  indeed,  all 
Jewish  authorities  down  to  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  (quoted  in  the  Epiitle  of 
Jude),>*  attribute  the  Fall  of  the  Angels  to  their  guilty  love  for  earthly  women.  St. 
Paul  could  not  have  been  unaware  of  a  notion  whioh  for  many  ages  seems  to  have  been 
engrained  in  the  Jewish  mind  ^' — a  notion  which  is  found  over  and  over  again  in  the 

1  I  have  tried  folly  to  exoLiia  the  nature  of  the  HaJachah  and  the  Hoffodah  In  the  Expositor, 
October,  1877.  The  former  •Icalt  maiiily  with  the  Pentatench,  the  latter  with  the  Hagiographa. 
Dr.  Deatsch  (Smith's  Diet,  s.  v.  "  Versions  '0  says,  "  If  the  Halaohah  used  the  Scriptnral  word  as  a 
last  and  most  awfUl  resort  against  which  there  was  no  ftirther  appeal,  the  Hagadah  used  it  as  the 
golden  nail  on  which  to  bans  its  gorgeous  tapestry.  If  the  former  was  the  iron  bulwark  round  the 
nationality  of  Israel,  the  latter  was  a  man  of  ilowery  walks  witliin  those  fortress  walls." 

*  OaL  L  14 

*  The  vapoSoott  did  not  mean  the  written  Law,  bnt  the  Oral  Law,  the  virpuL  ^9ti  of  which 
Josephus  speaks  so  much ;  the  germ,  in  foct,  of  the  HalackOth  of  the  Mishna  and  Gomara. 

*  1  Cor.  XV.  47.    This  is  also  found  in  Fhflo^  Do  Opt/.  Mund,  L  82. 

»  1  Ck)r.  XV.  62 :  1  Thess.  It.  16.  •  GaL  UL  19.  »  Eph.  iL  2. 

*  Eph.  t  21 ;  iU.  10 :  vi.  12;  Col.  i.  19;  U.  15. 

*  Such,  however  anlved  at,  or  whatever  be  the  special  shade  of  thought  about  the  use  of  the 
word— wliich  may  be  a  mere  provinciaUsm— la  the  obvious  meaning  of  i^ovirU  in  1  Got.  xL  10.  St. 
Paul  gives  three  reasons  for  this  role— <1)  our  instinctive  sense  that  an  uncovered  head,  like  a 
shaven  head,  is  a  dishonour  to  a  woman,  whose  hair  is  a  glory  to  her ;  (2)  the  fiftct  that  woman's 
hair  indicates  her  subordinate  position  towards  man,  as  man's  covered  head  denotes  his  subordinar 
tion  to  God;  (8)  "because  of  the  angels."  »  2  Pet  iL  4 ;  Jnde  0, 14. 

u  The  aigument  that  oi  lyycAoc  is  never  used  in  the  New  Testament  except  for  good  angels  is 
quite  valueless,  for  the  fallen  angels  were  supposed  to  have  been  good  angels  until  they  iiaU*  and,  if 


they  had  fidlen  thus,  there  was  nothing  to  show  the  impo88ibili&  that^ers  might  sisiilarly  CUL 
This  interpretation  is  given  quite  unhesitattnidy  by  Tertnllian,  d€  Virg.  Vd.  7,  '^popter  angelos, 
sdliuet  quos  legimus  a  Deo  et  ooelo  exddisse  oo  conenpisoentiam  feminamm."    I  bare  thoroughly 

Bd  many  Babbinio  ilws 
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it  quos  legimus  a  Deo  et  ooelo  exddisse  ob  conenpisoentiam  

examined  this  point  in  a  paper  in  the  Homihtie  Quarterhf  of  1878,  and  quoted  many  Babbinio  iOus 
tratiousL    (2^»tid^iMio»  t  61, 4 ;  Ahkdth  of  BabU  Nathan,  c  84) 
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Talmtid,  and  which  U  still  so  prevmlflnt  among  OiMiital  J«wiy  ai  alio  among  Moham- 
medttDS,^  that  they  nmm-  aUow  their  woman  to  be  nnToiled  in  public  lest  the  SheeUm,  or 
evil  spirits,  should  injure  them  and  others.'  To  this  rery  day,  for  this  very  reason, 
Jewish  women  in  some  Eastern  cities  wear  an  inconceivably  hideous  headdress,  called 
the  khaUbif  so  managed  as  to  entirely  conceal  the  hair.  It  exposes  them  to  derision  and 
inconvenience,  but  is  worn  as  a  religious  duty,  '*  because  of  the  spirits." 

Again,  in  Bom.  iv.  5, 13,  Paul  evidently  accepts  the  tradition,  also  referred  to  by  St. 
Stephen,  that  Abraham  had  been  an  unciroumoised  idolater  when  he  first  obeyed  the  call 
-of  God,  and  that  he  then  received  a  promise — unknown  to  the  text  of  Soi^»tnro — '*  that 
he  should  be  the  heir  of  the  world."*  In  Rom.  ix.  9  it  has  been  smppoied,  from  the  form 
of  his  quotation,  that  he  is  alluding  to  the  Babbinic  notion  thai  laaao  waaa  exeated  in  the 
womb  by  a  fiat  of  Qod ;  in  GaL  iv.  29  to  the  Hagadah  tiiat  Ishmael  not  only  lavghed. 
but  jeered,  Insulted,  and  mis-treatod  Isaac ;  *  and  in  2  Cknr.  xi.  14  to  tho  notioa  that  the 
angel  who  wrestled  with  Jacob  was  an  evil  angel  asvan^ng  the  semUanoe  of  an  Angel  of 
light.  These  three  latter  {nstances  are  slight  and  dubiovfl ;  but  there  is  a  rsmagfcable 
allusion  to  the  smitten  rock  in  the  wilderness^  whkh  in  1  Cor.  x.  4  is  oalied  ** »  spiritual 
fdttomng  rock.'*  The  expression  can  have  but  one  meaning.  Among  tba  manj  marvel- 
lous fancies  which  have  been  evolved  fh)m  the  thoughts  of  Jewish  teaohcct,  oeciqned  for 
centuries  in  the  adoring  and  exclusive  study  of  their  sacred  books^  was  ono  to  which  tbay 
repeatedly  recur,  that  the  rook,  from  which  the  wnter  flowed,  wus  round  and  like  a 
swarm  of  bees,  and  roUed  itself  up  and  went  with  them  in  their  joumeya.  When  thit 
Tabernacle  was  pitched,  the  rock  came  and  settled  in  its  vestibule.  Hmu  aasM  the 
princes,  and  standing  near  it  exclaimed,  ''Spring  up,  O  weU;  sing  ye  unto  it»"^  and  it 
sprang  up.  How  are  we  to  regard  these  strange  legends?  Oan  wesvqipoiethai  wise  and 
sensible  Babbis  like  TfiHel  and  Gamaliel  took  them  literally?  lliera  is  no  ground  what- 
ever for  supposing— indeed,  it  is  essentially  impossible — that  any  one  could  have  accepted, 
<iu  pied  de  la  Uttre,  all  the  fables  of  the  Talmud,  whioh  are  in  many  inataiwes  both 
senseless  and  contradictory.  Many  of  them  were  doubtless  regarded  as  mere  plays  of 
pious  fancy— mere  ingenious  exercises  of  loving  inf^renoe.  Others  were  only  an  Oriontal 
way  of  suggesting  mystic  truths — were,  in  fact,  intentional  aOegoriaB.  Others,  in  their 
broad  outUnes,  were  national  traditions,  which  ms^  often  hove  corresponded  with  fact, 
■and  which,  at  any  rate,  had  passed  into  general  and  unquestioned  oredenoe  in  ages  li^Ia 
troubled  by  the  spirit  of  historical  criticism.*  Thouc^  St.  Paul  mi^^  quite  naturally 
glance  at,  allude  to,  or  even  make  use  of  some  of  these  latter,  it  would  be  an  utter 
mistake  to  assume  that  he  necessarily  attached  to  them  any  objective  importance.  If  he 
alludes  to  the  simplest  and  most  reasonable  of  them,  he  does  so  ornamentally,  inci- 
dentally, iUostratively,  and  migbt  in  all  probability  have  attributed  to  them  no  value 

1  Bee  the  veiy  rsmarkable  story  of  fiLhad^jah,  who  discovers  that  It  is  really  Gabriel  Who  has 
appeared  to  Mohammed  br  his  flvlng  away  directly  she  takes  off  her  veil,  "knowing  from  Woraka 
that  a  good  angel  must  fly  before  the  tsLce  of  an  unveiled  woman  "  (Weil,  Mohamed,  ^  (See  Dean 
Stanley's  exhanstive  note.  Cor.  n.  187.) 

2  See  Btraohdihf  f.  6,  1 :  "  Abba  Bei^amin  says  that  if  we  had  bean  suflTered  to  see  them,  no  one 
would  stand  before  the  hnrtful  demons.  Rav  Buna  that  each  of  us  has  1,060  at  his  left  and  10,000 
at  his  right  hand  (Ps.  xoL  7),"^  Ac.  The  reason  why  Solomon's  bed  was  guarded  by  sixty  valiant 
men  with  drawn  swords  was  "  because  of  fear  in  the  nigbt "  (Cant  iii.  7,  8>  "  Walk  not  alone  at 
night,  beciRise  Hgrath,  daoghtsr  of  Machlath,  walks  about— she  and  lSft,OOQ  destroying  angels,  and 
every  one  of  them  individually  baspermission  to  destroy"  (Pmacht^  112,  2Q.  They  are  called 
ruchin,  ilktdim,  lUin,  Uhmrlmy  9m,  (Hamboxger,  a  v.  "  Qespenster  *>  Th%  only  other  view  of  the 
passage  which  seems  to  me  even  possible  (historioally)  is  that  of  St  Chrysostom,  ''because  good 
angels  present  at  Christian  worship  rc^Joics  to  see  all  things  dons  decently  and  in  good  oxder." 

»  Rom.  Iv.  13.    Ct  Jodi.  xxlv.  16.  ♦  Sanhedr.  t  89,  8.  "  Num.  Mi  17. 

*  The  Rabbis  themselves  dxmw  a  distinction  between  passages  which  are  to  be  accepted  literally 
{soon  ffA  sad  those  which  an  meant  to  be  "  hyperbolical."  in  ordinary  Oriental  fSMMon  (^icn  icb)- 
<H«i&nd,  A^m.  Hfhr.,  p.  140).  It  must  farther  be  rsmembered  that  mach  of  the  Talmud  consistd  of 
^TPtOfrsphs  which  ossignedly  eoaosaled  meanings  Aw&vra  airwrr^tnif  firom  **  persecutors "  and 
heretics/'  Space  prevents  any  further  treatment  eC  these  subjieots  here,  but  I  may  refer  those  ^ha 
are  immested  la  Inera  to  my  papera  on  the  Balacha  and  ths  Hajgyls,  Talmudlo  oryptognphs,  ^tc.«  la 
the  iSkpofUor  for  1877. 
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beyond  their  oofimexion  wit^  lonrfaig  remi^aoenoet  of  the  tlungs  whiefa  lie  luul  letmt  in 
the  lecture-hall  of  Gkonaliel,  er  In  Ist  old  {Mkterttal  hom«.  In  thia  teirf  pamga  of  the 
Cofrinthiaiui  the  word  "foUowii^"  {iKokm0o6oi^)  ib  cnly  a  gracefol  aU-oiion  in  tiM  least 
fantastic  element  of  a  legend  capable  of  a  spiiitiml  meaning ;  and  St.  Pml,  in  the  invtaa^ 
addition  of  the  wotdi  "  and  ^a  rock  wm  Ohrist,"  show*  bonr  slight  and  oasoal  is  th« 
reference  to  the  purely  HagiiduiUc  elements  which,  in  the  natJoital  oomeionmees^  had  got 
mingled  up  with  the  great  story  of  the  wanderings  in  ^e  wilderness.  ^  Meanwhile-^since 
it  is  the  spiritual  and  not  the  material  rook  whidi  is  prominent  in  the  thouf^ts  of  St. 
^ul— is  there  any  one  who  holds  so  slavish  and  unsoriptural  a  Ttew  of  in^dratien  as  to 
think  that  such  a  transient  allusion  either  demands  our  literal  aeosptanoe  of  the  fact 
alluded  to,  or,  if  we  reject  it,  weakens  the  weight  of  apoetiolio  authority  ?  If  a  modem 
religious  writer  glanced  allusively  at  some  current  legend  of  our  own  or  of  aacieat  history, 
would  it  be  at  once  assumed  that  he  meant  to  support  its  hktorieal  oertahtty?  If  he 
quotes  Ifilton's  line  about  Aaron's  breastplate  **  ardent  with  gems  oracular,"  is  he  held 
to  pledge  himsdf  to  the  Babbfaiie  theory  of  the  light  which  moved  upon  them  T  Does  any 
one  think  himself  bound  to  a  Hteral  belief  in  seven  heavens,  because  St.  Panl,  in  direct 
accordance  wilft  tFewish  notions,  tells  us  that  he  was  caught  up  into  Pamdise  as  ftor  as  the 
thii^?« 

'Riere  is  one  respect  in  whidi  these  traces  of  Judaic  training  are  specially  interesting. 
They  showthe  masterly  good  sense  of  the  Apostle,  and  ^ey  show  bis  fasspired  Myeriority 
to  the  influences  of  his  training.  That  he  shonld  sometimes  resort  to  allegery  is  reason- 
able and  interesting;  but  when  we  study  the  use  which  he  makes  of  the  attegorimng 
method  in  the  case  of  Sarah  and  Hagar,  we  see  at  once  its  immense  supciiiity  to  the 
fantastic  handling  of  the  same  facts  by  the  learned  Philo.  Ifow  much  more  soberly  does 
St.  Paul  deal  with  the  human  and  historic  elements  of  the  story;  and  how  fer  more 
simple  and  natural  are  the  conclusions  whidi  he  derives  from  it !  Again,  when  he  alludes 
to  the  legends  and  traditions  of  his  nation,  how  rational  and. how  purely  incidental  is  his 
way  of  treating  them  !  Compare  St.  Paul  with  Philo,  with  the  Talmudists,  with  any  of 
the  Fathers  in  iAie  first  three  centuries,  and  we  can  then  more  clearly  recognise  the  chasm 
which  separates  the  Apostle  from  the  very  greatest  writen  bol^  of  his  own  naation  and  of 
the  early  Christian  Church. 

The  question  as  to  whether  St.  Paul  had  or  had  not  read  PhUo  is  not  easy  to 
answer.  OfrOrer^s  work  on  Fhilo  might  seem  a  decisive  proof  that  he  had  done  so. 
Undoubtedly  many  passages  maybe  adduced  from  the  voluminous  pamphlets  of  the 
eloquent  Alexandrian  which  might  lead  us  to  repeat  the  old  remark  that  '*  eil^ior  Paul 
Philonises,  or  Philo  is  a  Christian.**  Philo,  like  St.  Paul,  speaks  of  the  Word  of  God  as 
the  antitype  of  the  manna,  and  the  smitten  rock,  and  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire  ;  and 
as  a  Mediator,  and  as  begotten  before  the  worlds,  and  as  the  Heavenly  Man.  Re  speaks 
of  the  strife  between  the  fleshly  and  the  rational  soul ;  of  the  assisting  grace  of  Qod ;  of 
the  milk  of  doctrine ;  of  seeing  God  as  through  a  mirror ;  of  the  true  riches ;  and  of  the 
faith  of  Abraham.  And,  besides  agreement  in  isolated  phrases,  Philo  resembles  St.  Paul 
in  his  appeal  to  overwhelming  revelations,^  in  modes  of  citing  and  interpreting  Scripture, 
in  his  use  of  allegory,  in  the  importance  which  he  attaches  to  the  spiritual  over  the 
•carnal  meaning  of  ordinances,  and  in  many  other  particulars.  But  when  we  look  closer 
we  see  that  many  of  these  expressions  and  points  of  view  were  not  peculiar  to  Philo. 
They  were,  so  to  speak,  in  the  air.  They  fall  under  the  same  category  as  the  resem- 
blances to  Christian  sentiments  which  may  be  adduced  from  the  writings  of  Seneca, 

1  Seven  such  current  national  traditions  are  alluded  to  in  St.  Stephen's  speech.  (See  tupra, 
p.  9*i.) 

«  2  Cor.  xil.  2,  4  ;  Kph.  Iv.  10.  Many  other  passages  and  expressions  of  9t  Paul  find  their 
illostratlon  from  the  Talmud— «.^.,  1  Qot.  xv.  37,  45,  yv^vbv  x6«rov ;  Eidi.  ii.  14  (the  CheJ) ;  1  Cor. 
V.  2  {firdt96(h,  •*  other  lands ") ;  2  Cor.  il.  10,  h9pA\  An^arov ;  2  Cor.  v.  2,  eircvdvo-avtfat,  «c  (See 
Meyer  on  these  passages.)  »  De  Cherubim,  1.  443. 
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Epiotetui,  and  Maroas  Anreliiu,  and  may  therefore  be  explained  as  haying  been  due 
rather  to  the  prevalent  ovizrente  of  moral  and  religiooa  lentiment,  than  to  any  imitation 
or  ooneoioaB  interchange  of  thoui^  And  tide  by  aide  with  theae  retemblancea,  the 
differenoea  between  Paul  and  Philo  are  immenie.  The  cardinal  conception  of  Philo  ia 
that  of  the  Logoi^  and  it  ia  one  iHiioh,  in  thii  sense,  is  never  need  by  St.  PaoL  St.  Paul 
makes  but  one  or  two  distant  and  •lighting  allusions  to  the  ancient  Greek  philosophy, 
which  Philo  regarded  as  of  transcendent  importance.  St.  Paul  makes  but  the  most 
subordinate  use  of  the  allegoric  method,  which  with  Philo  is  all  in  alL  To  Philo  the 
Patriazohs  become  mere  idealised  virtues;  to  St.  Paul  they  are  living  men.  PhUo 
addresses  his  esoteric  eclecticism  to  the  illuminated  few ;  St.  Paul  regards  all  alike  as 
the  equal  children  of  a  Qod  who  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  Philo  dings  to  the  Jewish 
ritualisms,  though  he  givee  them  a  mystic  significanoe ;  St.  Paul  regards  them  as  abro- 
gated for  Qentiles,  and  non-essential  even  for  Jews.  Philo  still  holds  to  the  absolute 
superiority  of  the  Jew  over  the  Qentile ;  St.  Paul  teaches  that  in  Christ  Jesus  there  is 
neither  Jew  nor  Qentile.  In  Philo  we  see  the  impotence  of  Hellenising  rationalism ;  in 
St.  Paul  the  power  of  spiritual  truths  Philo  explains  and  philosophises  in  every  direo- 
tion ;  St.  Paul  never  recoils  before  a  paradox,  and  leaves  antinomies  unsolved  side  by 
side.  Philo,  like  St.  Paul,  speaks  much  of  faith ;  but  the  "faith"  of  Philo  is  something 
far  short  of  a  transforming  principle,  i  while  that  of  St.  Paul  is  a  regeneration  of  the 
wh<de  nature  through  mystic  union  with  Christ.  The  writings  of  Philo  are  a  collection 
of  cold  abstractions,  those  of  St.  Paul  a  living  spring  of  spiritual  wisdom.  "Philo^" 
says  Professor  Jowett,  **  was  a  Jew,  St.  Paul  a  Christian.  Philo  an  eclectic,  St.  Paul 
spoke  as  the  ^^t  gave  him  utterance.  PhUo  was  an  Eastern  mystic,  St  Paul  preached 
the  resurrection  of  the  body.  Philo  was  an  idealiser,  St.  Paul  a  qozitualiser  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Philo  was  a  philosoi^er,  St.  Paul  a  preacher ;  the  one  taught  a  system 
for  the  Jews,  the  other  a  universal  religion.  The  one  may  have  guided  a  few  more 
solitaries  to  the  rocks  of  the  Nile,  the  other  has  changed  the  world.  The  one  is  a  dead^ 
unmeaning  literature,  lingering  amid  the  progress  of  mankind ;  the  other  has  been  a 
principle  of  life  to  the  intellect  as  well  as  to  the  heart.  While  the  one  has  ceased  to 
exist,  the  other  has  survived,  witiiout  decay,  the  changes  in  government  and  the  revolu- 
tions in  thought  of  1,800  years."  > 

Of  Ihe  Apocryphal  books  there  was  one  at  least  with  which  St.  Paul  was  almost 
certainly  aoquainted— namely,  the  Book  of  Wisdom.  No  one,  I  think,  will  question  this 
who  compares  his  views  of  idolatry,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  expresses  them,  with  the 
chapters  in  which  that  eloquent  book  pursues  the  worship  of  heathenism  with  a  concen- 
trated scorn  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  Isaiah ;  or  who  will  compare  together  the  passages 
to  which  I  have  referred  in  a  former  note.  If  the  books  for  which  St.  Paul  wrote  from 
his  last  imprisonment  were  any  but  sacred  books,  we  may  feel  a  tolerable  confidence  thai 
the  Book  of  Wisdom  was  among  their  number.* 


EXCURSUS  V.  (p.  64). 

Qamaliel  and  ths  School  of  TtfsiNOEK. 

I  SHALL  not  often  turn  aside  to  meet  what  seem  to  me  to  be  baseless  objections ;  but  seb 

the  name  of  Gamaliel  will  always  be  associated  with  that  of  St  Paul,  it  may  be  worth 

while  to  do  so  for  a  moment  in  this  instance.    It  seems,  then,  to  me  that  this  accusation 

1  PhUo'8  highest  definlUon  of  (kith  is  *'a  bettaring  in  aU  tilings  of  the  sool,  which  has  cast 
ItMir  for  sapport  on  the  Author  of  all  things  "  (Dt  AbrcAam,  ii.  S9).  *  JUmans,  i.  41& 

»  Oomp.  Rom.  V.  12 ;  xi.  82 ;  1  Cor.  vi.  2 ;  «  Oor.  r.  4,  *c..  respectively,  with  Wisd.  IL  24; 
ri.  23-2«;  111.8  ;ix.  16.  *c.    But  see  #wi>ra,  p.  P7. 
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of  St.  Luke  is  founded  on  a  mass  of  errors.^  Gamaliel,  like  St.  Paul,  was  a  Pharisee,  the 
son  of  Pharisees,  and  it  was  doubtless  his  nobleness  and  candour  of  disposition  which 
impressed  the  Apostle  with  the  better  elements  of  Pharisaism.  The  fiery  zeal  of  a 
youthful  Tarsian  may  have  led  him  for  a  time  to  adopt  the  more  violent  tone  of  the 
school  of  Shammai,  and  yet  might  have  been  very  far  from  obliterating  the  effects  of 
previous  teaching.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  even  a  Hillel  and  a  Gamaliel,  in  spite  of  their 
general  mildness,  would  have  described  themselves  without  hesitation  as  "  exceedingly 
zealous  for  the  traditions  of  the  fathers.**  Their  concessions  to  expediency  were  either 
concessions  in  their  conduct  to  the  heathen,  or  concessions  to  necessity  and  the  general 
interest.^  The  difference  between  the  two  Pharisaic  schools  was  not  nearly  so  wide  as 
that  between  the  two  great  Jewish  sects.  The  Pharisees  were  beyond  all  question  allied 
to  the  Zealots  in  i>olitical  sympathies,  while  the  Sadducees  had  natural  affinities  with 
the  Herodians.  In  what  we  know  of  Gamaliel,  we  trace  a  spirit,  a  tone,  a  point  of  view, 
which  eminently  resembles  that  of  his  far  greater  pupil.  His  decision  that  soldiers  in 
war  time,  and  all  people  engaged  in  works  of  mercy,  duty,  or  necessity,  might  be 
txempted  from  the  more  stringent  Sabbatical  traditions;  his  concession  of  rights  of 
gleaning  to  the  poorer  brethren ;8  his  direction  that  the  "Peace  be  with  you** 
should  be  addressed  even  to  pagans  on  their  feast  days  ** — are  all  exactly  analogous  to  the 
known  sentiments  of  the  Apostle ;  while  the  just,  humane,  and  liberal  regulations  which 
he  laid  down  to  prevent  the  unfairness  of  husbands  towards  divorced  wives,  and  of  dis- 
obedient children  towards  their  mothers,  are  identical  in  spirit  to  those  which  St.  Paul 
applies  to  similar  subjects.  The  story  that  he  bathed  in  a  bath  at  PtolemaiB  which  was 
adorned  with  a  statue  of  Aphrodite,  and  answered  the  reproaches  of  a  min  with  the 
remark  that  the  statue  had  evidently  been  made  for  the  bath,  and  not  the  bath  for  the 
statue,  belongs  not  to  him  but  to  his  grandson,  with  whom  he  is  perpetually  con- 
fused.^ To  the  latter  is  also  due  the  wise  and  kindly  rule  of  burying  the  dead  in 
simple  white  linen,  instead  of  in  costly  robes.  Yet  so  close  was  the  unity  of 
doctrine  which  bound  together  the  successive  hereditary  presidents  of  the  school  of 
Hillel,  that  we  may  look  on  any  anecdote  of  the  younger  Gamaliel  as  fairly  illustrative 
of  the  views  of  the  elder;  and  the  argument  of  Gamaliel  II.,  that,  if  he  were  to 
be  excluded  from  the  enjoyment  of  every  place  which  had  been  defiled  by  the 
rights  of  idolatry,  he  would  not  be  able  to  find  any  place  to  live  in  at  all,  reminds 
us  of  more  than  one  passage  in  St.  PauVs  argument  about  meats  offered  to  idols. 
We  may  therefore  regard  it  as  a  significant  fact  that,  in  spite  of  these  liberal 
principles,   Gamaliel  of  Jabne    sanctioned  the  use  of  the  "curse  against   heretics,*'* 

*  The  precept  of  Gamaliel,  "  Get  thee  a  teacher,  eschew  that  which  Is  donbtftd,  and  do  not 
multiply  uncertain  tithes  "  (PirJbe  Abh&tk,ltU),  mi^ht  have  emanated  from  Shammai  himself.  lu 
fact,  the  difference  between  the  two  schools  existed  far  more  in  innnitesimal  details  than  in 
fundamental  principles., 

»  oVim  pp»n  *»0,  "  for  the  good  order  of  the  world,"  GiUin,  v.  5.  (Dewnbouig,  PcdesHne,  p. 
189.)  It  is  difflcolt,  however,  to  account  for  Gamaliel  I.  having  a  flgnre  engraved  on  his  sesd  if  that 
story  belongs  to  him. 

»  See  Dr.  Ginsburg,  s.  v.,  In  Kitto's  Cycl,  and  Griitz,  Geteh.  d.  Juden,  iii.  274,  sq. ;  Jost,  Gescb, 
d.  JudenthutM,  i.  281 ;  FrankeL  Hodegetica  in  MUcknattif  67 ;  Derenbonig,  Palestine.  239,  sq. 

*  In  Jer.  Berach^tk,  ix.  (Schwab,  p.  159),  there  is  a  storv  that  meeting  a  beantiral  Pagan  woma.i 
ho  uttered  to  her  the  Shaldm  alaikh.  "  Is  it  possible  ?  "  is  the  amazed  remark  of  the  Gemara.  "  Did 
not  R.  Zeira  say,  on  tUo  authority  of  R.  Jos^  bar  R.  Hanina.  and  R.  Ba  or  R.  Hlya,  on  the  authority 
of  R.  Jochanon,  that  one  ought  not  to  express  admiration  for  Pagans?"  (a  nUe  based  on  a  sort  nf 
ku,  dee  mots  derived  from  Deut  vii.  3).  The  answer  is  that  Ganudiel  only  admired  her  as  he  might 
have  admired  a  beantifol  horse  or  camel,  exclaiming  that  Jehovah  had  made  beantifUl  things  in  the 
universe.  The  Talraudist  then  proceeds  to  excuse  Gamaliel  for  the  enormity  of  looking  at  a  woman, 
on  the  ground  that  it  could  only  have  been  unexpectedly  in  a  narrow  street. 

*  AbhSda  Zara,  f.  44,  2.  Conybeare  and  Howson,  Krenlcel,  Lewin,  and  others,  confuse  the 
anecdotes  of  this  Gamaliel  (ffa-zaken,  or  **  the  Elder")  and  Gamaliel  11.,  as  also  does  Otho,  Lex, 
Jtabh.,  s.  V.  (Etheridge,  Htbr,  Lit,,  p.  45). 

*  0*3*on  n'yrii  Berachdth,  t.  28,  2.  Its  first  sentence  Is.  ••  Let  there  be  no  hope  to  them  that 
apostatize  from  the  true  religion ;  and  let  heretics  (minlia),  how  many  soever  they  be,  all  perish  as 
in  a  moment."    The  actual  author  of  this  prayer  was  Samuel  the  Little  (Ua-katdn),    (Gratz,  iv.  105, 
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wbioh  is  giren  twelfth  in  order  in  the  Shenume  Ezre.^  It  is  probable  that  hift  grand- 
father, who  was  equally  libaral  in  many  of  his  sentiments,  would  yet  have  been 
perfectly  willing  to  authorise  a  similar  prayer.  His  sense  of  expediency  was  so  little 
identical  with  any  indi£ference  to  pure  Mosaism,  that  when  he  died  it  was  said  that  the 
purity  and  righteousnMs  of  Pharisaism  was  removed,  and  the  glory  of  the  Law  ceased.^ 
Neither,  then,  in  St.  Paul's  original  seal  for  the  oral  and  written  Law,  nor  in  the  liber- 
ality of  his  subsequent  views  and  decisions  about  Mosaic  observances,  do  we  find  any 
reason  whatever  to  doubt  the  statement  of  his  relation  to  Gamaliel,  but  on  the  contrary 
we  find  it  confirmed  by  many  minute  and,  at  first  sight,  counter  indications.  And  as  far 
as  the  speech  of  Gamaliel  is  concerned,  it  seems  probable  that  his  toleration  would  have 
Lad  decided  limits.  As  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  he  did  not  afterwards  sanction  the 
attempt  to  suppress  the  Christians,  so  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  up  to  this  time 
even  Saul  of  Tarsus,  had  he  been  present  at  the  debate,  mij^ht  have  coincided  with  the 
balf-tolerant,  but  also  half-contemptuous,  views  of  his  great  teacher.  Although  the 
rharisees,  in  their  deadly  opposition  to  the  Sadducees,  were  always  ready  to  look  with 
satisfaction  on  that  one  part  of  Christianity  which  rested  on  the  belief  in  the  Besurrec- 
tion,  the  events  of  the  next  few  months  greatly  altered  the  general  relations  of  the 
Church,  not  only  towards  them,  but  also  towards  the  entire  body  of  the  Jewish  people, 
of  whom,  up  to  this  time,  a  great  multitude  had  welcomed  its  early  manifestations  with 
astonishment  and  joy. 


EXCURSUS  VI.  (p.  W). 

Capital  Punishments  :  The  Stoning  of  St.  Stephen. 

Genirallt  speaking  the  Sanhedrin  were  not  a  sanguinary  tribunaL  They  shuddered 
at  the  necessity  of  bloodshed,  and  trie<^  »<>  obviate  its  necessity  by  innimierable  regula- 
tions. So  great  was  their  horror  at  putiking  an  Israelite  to  death,  that  any  means  of 
avoiding  it  seemed  desirable,  ffimeon  Ben  Shataoh  is  the  only  conspicuous  Babbi  who, 
for  his  cruelty  in  deciding  causes,  is  said  "to  have  had  hot  hands."  Josephus  expressly 
marks  it  as  disgraceful  to  the  Sadducees  that,  unlike  the  rest  of  their  nation,  they  were 
savage  in  their  punishments.  We  are  told  that  if  even  once  in  seven  years—Babbi 
Bleazar  Ben  Asariah  went  to  far  as  to  say  that  if  once  in  seventy  years— a  Sanhedrin 
inflicted  capital  punishment  it  deserved  the  opprobrious  title  of  *' sanguinary. "'  The 
migration  of  the  Sanhedrin  forty  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  from  their 

484.)  The  notion  that  this  Sunuel  the  Less  (for  his  name  is,  perhaps,  given  to  distinguish  him  from 
the  prophet  Samuel :  cf.  6  ftcyiu,  as  the  title  of  Herod,  lA/e  of  Christ,  I.,  p.  48,  n.)  has  anything  to 
do  with  Saul  (Shaftl  being  a  contraction  of  Shamuel,  and  Paulus  being  supposed  to  mean  tke  tiUU  ; 
Alting,  Sdiilo,  iv.  28;  Bftsnsge,  Bk.  III.  i.«  pp.  12,  13)  is  an  absurdity  hardly  worthy  of  passing 
notice.  (Kisenmeng.  Er^td.  Judenth,  ii.  107 ;  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talm.,  1,201,  2.G62 ;  Wolf,  Sibl.  Htbr.^ 
i.  1,119.) 

*  In  point  of  fact,  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  obscuritv  about  this  prayer.  The  Shemon«- 
erre  or  amida  is  a  prayer  recited  alter  the  Shema.  It  Ls  named  from  the  "eighteen  blessings,"  or 
sections,  of  which  it  Is  comitosed,  and  is  recited  three  times  a  day,  or  oftener  on  feast  days.  It 
€ictv(dly  contains  nineteen  sections,  the  12th,  which  is  numbered  11  bis,  being  the  celebrated  Birlath 
ha-Minim,  or  prayer  against  the  minim,  or  heretics.  Now,  in  Jer.  Berachoth,  ch.  iv.,  §  3,  we  aro 
expressly  told  that  this  prayer  was  abided  to  the  Amida  at  Jabne,  and  therefore  by  Gamoliol  II.  in 
tho  seoond  century,  long  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (Oihen,  Hist,  ds  la  Priire,  p.  80,  sq.  ; 
«nd  MeaiUah,  f.  17.  2).  How  this  can  be  reconciled  with  the  asserted  death  of  Samuel  the  Little, 
before  the  destmction  of  Jsrusal^n,  is  onlv  one  of  tho  confusions  and  contradictions  which  meet  us 
in  every  stage  of  Talmudio  literature.  Hallel  (ouoted  by  Schwab)  sajrs  tiiat  the  prayer  is  sometimes 
called  "  the  bkuing  (by  euphemism)  of  the  Saaaucees,"  and  is  intended  as  a  protest  of  the  Pharisees 
sflBinst  the  mixture  of  temporising  and  severity  by  which  the  Sadducees  riuned  their  country. 
Chronology  shows  this  to  be  fUtile. 

*  Sotah,  f.  49, 1.  Ho,  or  his  grandson,  are  cited  with  high  respect  tor  various  minute  decisions 
In  the  Berachdth.    (See  Schwab's  fraiU  de*  Berachdth,  pp.  1,  11, 12,  &c.) 

■  n^jSa-tn,  Macnoth,  f.  7,  l ;  Derenbouig.  p.  201. 
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'*  Hall  of  Squaiet,"  which  was  beside  the  great  Court  of  the  Ten^le  to  the  Chanuj6th  or 
''shops"  which  were  under  two  cedars  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  is  expressly  stated  to 
have  been  due  to  their  desire  to  get  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  sacred  precincts,  in 
order  that  they  might  not  feel  it  so  sternly  incumbent  upon  them  to  inflict  the  strict 
punishments  of  the  Law.^  But  if,  after  strict  and  solemn  voting,  a  man  was  condemned 
to  any  of  the  four  capital  punishments,  the  utmost  care  was  taken  to  remove  from  the 
punishment  all  semblance  of  vindictive  haste.  In  the  case  of  a  convicted  blasphemer 
the  death  assigned  by  the  Ijaw  was  stoning,  and  in  Leviticus  it  is  ordained  that  the 
witnesses  should  lay  their  hands  upon  his  head,  and  all  the  congregation  should  stone 
him.^  In  Deuteronomy  we  read  the  further  regulations  that  the  hand  of  the  witnesses 
■  was  first  to  be  upon  him' — and  this  horrible  duty  was  one  of  the  deteirents  from  false 
or  frivolous  accusation.  But  if  we  may  accept  the  authority  of  the  Mishna,  the  process 
was  an  elaborate  one.  On  pronunciation  of  the  sentence  the  condemned  was  handed 
over  to  the  Shoterim  or  Lictors  of  the  Sanhedrin,  and  led  to  the  place  of  execution.  An 
official  stood  at  the  door  of  the  Judgment  Hall'*  holding  in  his  hand  a  handkerchief ;  a 
second  on  horseback  was  stationed  just  in  sight  of  the  first,  and  if,  even  at  the  last 
moment,  any  witness  could  testify  to  the  innocence  of  ike  condemned,  the  first 
shook  Ms  handkerchief,  and  the  second  galloped  at  full  speed  to  bring  baok  the 
accused,  who  was  himself  allowed  to  be  led  back  as  many  as  four  or  five  times  if 
he  could  adduce  a  single  solid  proof  in  his  own  favour.  Failing  tiiis  he  was  led  on 
with  a  herald  preceding  him,  who  proclaimed  his  name,  lus  crime,  and  the  witnesses  on 
whose  testimony  he  had  been  condemned.  At  ten  paces*  distance  from  the  place  of 
death  he  was  bidden  to  confess,  because  Jewish  no  less  than  Roman  law  valued  the 
certainty  derived  from  the  "confitentem  reum,"  and  the  Jews  deduced  from  the  story 
of  Achan  that  his  punishment  would  be,  as  regards  the  future  world,  a  sufficiently 
complete  expiation  of  his  crime.  ^  A  bitter  draught  containing  a  grain  of  frankincense 
was  then  given  him  to  stupefy  his  senses  and  take  away  the  edge  of  terror.  At  four 
cubits*  distance  from  the  fatal  spot  he  was  stripped  bare  of  his  upper  garments,  and 
according  to  the  older  and  simpler  plan  of  procedure  was  then  stoned,  the  witnesses 
simultaneously  hurling  the  first  stones.*  But  the  later  custom  seems  to  have  been  more 
elaborate.  The  place  of  execution  7  was  twelve  feet  high,  and  one  of  the  witnesses  flung 
the  criminal  down,  back  foremost,  from  the  top,  the  other  immediately  hurling  a  heavy 
stone  upon  his  chest.  If  this  failed  to  produce  death,  all  who  were  present  joined  in 
stoning  him,  and  his  body  was  subsequently  hung  by  the  hands  on  a  tree  untU  the  fall  of 
evening.^ 

We  may  be  quite  sure  that  none  of  these  elaborate  prescriptions  were  followed  in  ^e 
martyrdom  of  Stephen.  He  was  murdered  in  one  of  those  sudden  outbursts  of  fury  to 
which  on  more  than  one  occasion  the  life  of  our  Lord  had  been  nearly  sacrificed. 


EXCUBSUS   Vn.  (p.  94). 

The  Power  of  the  SAinncDBiN  to  Intliot  Death. 

A  question  has  often  been  raised  how  the  Sanhedrin  at  this  time  had  the  power  of 
infficting  death  at  all  ?    The  well-known  passage  of  St.  John,  "  It  is  not  lawful  for  us 

1  The  Dini  KmaaMi  or  punitive  decisions  (Abhdda  Zara,  t.  B,  2 ;  Shahbalh,  f.  16,  1).  Bashi 
Inferred  from  Deut.  xvii.  10,  that  mtnor  Sanhedrins  outside  Jerosalem  coold  not  pronounce  capital 
i»?utenoe8  (Dini  Nephashdth)  unless  the  greater  Sanhedrin  vna  seated  on  the  Temple  Mount. 

»  Lev.  xxiv.  14.  »  Deut.  xvii.  7. 

*  All  these  partieulani,  except  when  otherwise  stated,  I  derive  from  the  tiaet  Sanhedrin  of  the 
Ifishna,  cap.  vi.    (ikirvnhns.  if.,  p.  384,  seqq.) 

»  Tanckvnui,  f.  89,  §  8  ;  Schdttg.  //or.  //e6r.  ad  Acts  vii.  58. 

•  TaHdiu$na,  nbi  §v^t.  ;  De«t.  xvii.  7.  '  Called  nVpDn  n*3  *  Deut.  xxi.  22,  28. 
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to  pat  any  man  to  death,"  has  been  asserted  to  be  in  direct  oontradiction  to  the  narra- 
tive. The  explanation  of  that  passage  to  mean  "it  is  not  lawful  at  the  time  of  the 
feast "  is  both  philologically  and  historicallj  untenable,  and  there  seems  to  be  little 
doubt  that  there  is  truth  in  the  statement  of  the  Talmud  that  about  forty  years— a 
well-known  vague  term  in  Jewish  writers — before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  the  Sanhedrin 
had  relinquished — it  would  be  truer  to  say,  had  been  deprived  of — the  power  of  death.  ^ 
That  deprivation  was  due  to  the  direct  interference  of  the  Bomans,  who  would  not 
extend  the  highest  judicial  functions  to  men  so  likely  to  abuse  them  for  seditions  ends.  . 
It  is,  perhaps,  only  an  attempt  of  the  Rabbis  to  veil  their  national  humiliation,  when 
they  attribute  the  diminished  glories  of  their  ''House  of  Judgment**  to  their  own 
leniency ;  to  their  reluctance  to  shed  the  blood  of  a  descendant  of  Abraham ;  to  the 
consequent  increase  of  crimes ;  and  to  the  migration  from  the  Hall  of  Squares  to  the 
"Shops  **  of  the  Benl  BEanan.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  know  the  astute  oonnivtmce 
which  the  Bomans  were  always  ready  to  extend  to  acts  which  were  due  to  religious 
excitement  and  not  to  civil  rebellion.'  They  rarely  interfered  with  national  superstitions. 
Even  Pilate,  though  by  no  means  void  of  a  sense  of  justice,  had  been  quite  willing  to 
hand  over  Jesus  to  any  extreme  of  ecclesiastical  vengeance,  provided  only  that  the  direct 
responsibility  did  not  fall  upon  himself.  Further  than  this,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  St.  Stephen*s  martyrdom  finds  its  counterpart  in  the  murder  of  James,  the 
Lord's  brother.  That  was  brought  about  by  the  younger  Hanan  during  a  High  Priest- 
hood of  only  three  months*  duration,  in  which  he  seized  his  opportunity,  and  availed 
himself  of  a  brief  interregnum  which  followed  on  the  death  of  Festus,  and  preceded  the 
arrival  of  his  successor  Albinus.  It  was  at  just  such  an  interregnum  that  the  death  of 
Stephen  is  believed  to  have  taken  place.  Pontius  Pilate  had  been  sent  to  Borne  by  his 
official  chief,  Vitellius,  the  Pnefect  of  Syria,  to  answer  to  the  Emperor  for  the  com- 
plaints of  cruelty  and  insult  brought  against  him  by  the  inhabitants  of  every  division 
of  his  Procuratorship.  Before  his  arrival  the  Emperor  Tiberius  died.  An  event  of  this 
magnitude  relaxed  the  sternness  of  government  in  every  province  of  the  Empire,'  and 
though  Vitellius  appointed  Marcellus  as  a  brief  temporary  locum  tenem  until  the  arrival 
of  Marullus,  who  was  appointed  Procurator  by  Gains,  ^  the  Sanhedrin  may  have  met 
while  there  was  no  Procurator  at  all,  and  in  any  case  would  have  found  it  easy  to 
persuade  a  substitute  like  Marcellus,  or  a  new-comer  like  Marullus,  that  it  would  be 
useless  to  inquire  into  a  mere  riot  which  had  ended  in  the  richly  deserved  ptmishment 
of  a  blaspheming  Hellenist.  In  short,  we  find  that  the  possibility  of  tumultuoiu 
outbreaks  which  might  end  in  a  death  by  stoning  is  constantly  recognised  in  the  New 
Testament ;  *  and  it  would  have  been  easy  for  the  Sanhedrin  to  represent  the  stoning  of 
St.  Stephen  in  such  a  light. 

EXCUBSUS   VHL  (p.  101). 

Damascus    under    Harxth. 

Hareth  was  the  father-in-law  of  Herod  Antipas,  and  from  the  day  when  the  weakness 

of  that  miserable  prince  had  beguiled  him  into  his  connexion,  at  once  adulterous  and 

1  AbMda  Zara,  t.  8,  2. 

*  The  policy  of  Rome  towards  her  Oriental  subjects  was  a  policy  of  contemptuous  tolerance  in 
an  matters  that  affected  the  local  cult. 

i  »  That  there  was  at  this  very  time  a  special  desire  to  conciliate  the  Jews  who  liad  been  so  mucli 
exasperated  by  the  cruelties  of  Pilate,  is  clear  fh>m  the  circumstance  that  Vitellins.  after  a  magnill- 
cent  reception  at  Jerusalem,  had  Just  restored  to  the  Jews  the  custody  of  the  pontifical  vestments, 
which  since  the  days  of  Herod  the  Great  had  been  kept  in  the  Tower  of  Antoma  (Jos.  AnU.  xv.  U, 
f  4;  xviii.  4,  §  21    The  privilege  was  again  forfeited,  and  again  restored  to  them  by  Claudius,  at  the 


request  of  Agrippa  II.  {id,  xx.  1,  S  2).  The  power  of  inflicting  minor  punishments  seems  always  to 
have  rested  with  the  Jews,  as  it  does  with  many  religious  communities  of  rauu^  even  under  the 
tyranny  of  Turkish  misrule  (Renan,  1m  AjAtru,  p.  144).  ♦  Jos.  AnU.  xviii.  6, 6 10  (cf.  4,  §  21 
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inoettuoiu,  with  Herodias,  his  brother  Philip's  wife,  Hareth  had  been  the  implacable 
foe  of  the  Tetrarch  of  Galilee.  Their  quarrel  had  ended  in  a  battle,  in  which  the 
troops  of  Hareth  won  a  signal  victory.  After  this  defeat,  in  which  the  Jews  saw  a 
retribution  for  the  murder  of  John  the  Baptist,  ^  Antii>as  applied  to  the  Emperor 
Tiberius,  who  sent  Yitellius  to  chastise  the  audacious  Emir  who  had  dared  to  defeat  an 
ally  of  Rome,  ^ut  when  Yitellius  had  reached  Jerusalem,  he  heard  the  news  of  the 
death  of  Tiberius.  The  death  of  a  Roman  emperor  often  involved  so  immense  a  change 
of  policy,  that  Yitellius  did  not  venture,  without  fresh  instructions,  to  renew  the  war. 
The  details  of  what  followed  have  not  been  preserved-  That  Hareth  ventured  to  seize 
Damasctu  is  improbable.  Yitellius  was  too  vigorous  a  legate,  and  the  Arab  had  too 
wholesome  a  dread  of  imperial  Rome,  to  venture  on  so  daring  an  act  of  reberion.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  Emperor  Gains— who  was  fond  of  dis- 
tributing kingdoms  among  princes  whom  he  favoured,^  and  whose  mind  was  poisoned 
against  Antipas  by  his  friend  and  minion  Agrippa  I. — should  have  given  back  to  Hareth 
a  town  which  iM '  id  days  had  belonged  to  the  Kabathsean  dynasty,'  The  conjecture 
receives  some  in^.jpendent  confirmation.  Coins  of  Damascus  are  found  which  bear  the 
image  of  Augustus,  of  Tiberius,  and  again  of  Nero,  but  none  which  bear  that  of  Gains 
or  of  Claudius.  This  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  during  these  reigns  Damascus  was 
subject  to  a  local  sway.** 


EXCURSUS    rX.   (p.  120). 

Saul  in  Arabia. 

Fkw  geographical  terms  are  more  vaguely  used  by  ancient  writers  than  "Arabia,"  and 
some  have  seen  the  explanation  of  St.  Luke's  silence  about  the  retirement  of  St.  Paul,  in 
the  possibility  that  he  may  scarcely  have  gone  beyond  the  immediate  region  of  Damascus. 
Justin  Martyr  challenges  Trypho  to  deny  that  Damascus  "  belongs  and  did  belong  to 
Arabia,  though  now  it  has  been  assigned  to  what  is  called  Syrophcenicia."  Some 
shadow  of  probability  may  be,  perhaps,  given  to  the  view  that  St.  Paul  did  not  travel  far 
from  ^yria,  because  the  Arabic  translator  of  the  Epistle  to  the  G^atians  renders  the 
clause  in  GaL  L  17,  &o.,  "Immediately  I  went  to  £1  Bdka;  "  and  in  GaL  iv.  25,  mis- 
taking the  meaning  of  the  word  <rv<rTotx«i  (which  means  "answers  to,'*  "corresponds 
with,''  "  falls  under  the  same  row  with  "),  he  says  that  "Mount  Sinai  or  El  Belka  is 
contiguous  to  Jerusalem."  ^  But  since  Sinai  is  certainly  not  in  the  £1  Belka  with  which 
alone  we  have  any  acquaintance— namely,  the  region  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea— this  curious  version  does  not  seem  worthy  of  any  further  notice.  Doubtless,  in  the 
then  disturbed  and  fluctuating  relations  between  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  various  Eastern 
principalities,  St.  Paul  might  have  found  himself  far  beyond  the  range  of  interruption 
by  taking  but  a  short  journey  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus. 

But  is  it  not  more  probable  that  when  St.  Paul  speaks  of  lus  visit  to  Arabia,  he  means 
Arabia  in  that  Hebrew  sense  in  which  the  word  would  be  understood  by  the  majority  of 
his  readers?  We  cannot,  indeed,  accept  the  proof  of  his  familiarity  with  these  regions 
which  is  derived  from  the  reading  of  our  Received  text,  "  for  this  Hagar  is  Mount  Sinai 
in  Arabia,"  and  from  the  supposition  that  Hagar  was  a  local  name  for  the  mountain  itself.* 

1  Jos.  AnU.  xviii.  5,  §§  1,  2. 

»  Tlnw  In  A.D.  88  he  gave  Itnraea  to  Sohcym ;  Lesser  Armenia  to  Ootys ;  pert  of  Thmeo  to 
Jtluvmotalces ;  Pontius,  kc.,  to  Polemo  IL  (Dion  Cass.  lix.  12>.  Keim  thinks  that  Aretas  may  havs 
Imd  a  sort  of  partioZ  JuriKAidlon  in  Damascuii. 

»  Jos.  Antt.  xiii.  5,  §|  2,  3  ;  Wieseler,  CAnm.  dts  Apost.  ZeitaH.  174. 

*  Wieseler,  in  his  article  on  Aretas  in  Hivzog's  Eiicyd.,  refers  to  Mionnet,  p.  204,  as  his  authority 
for  the  existence  of  a  coin  of  Aretas,  which  boars  the  date  101  (A.D.).  Now,  if  this  date  refer  to  the 
Pompeioii  era,  the  coin  would  belong  to  A.D.  37—38,  about  the  very  time  In  which  Saul's  mission  to 
Duiuadcus  took  place.  *  ijghtfoot,  Galatians,  p.  81.  *  Gal.  iv.  25. 
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For  the  true  reading  of  that  verse  seems  to  be,  **  for  Sinai  is  a  mountain  in  Jbmfaia ;  ** 
tnd,  OS  Dr.  lightfoot  has  shown,  there  is  no  adequate  authority  for  the  aMertion— periiapi 
originally  a  mistake  of  St.  CThrysostom— that  Mount  Sinai  was  ever  called  Hagar.  More- 
over, it  is  doubtful  whether,  even  by  way  of  allegoric  paronomasia,  St.  Paul  would  have 
identified  Hagar ^  **  a  wanderer,**  with  chadjar^  "  a  stone  ;  **  especially  since  Fliilo,  who 
also  has  an  allegory  about  Hagar  and  Sarah,  had  already  extracted  a  moral  meaning 
from  the  correct  derivation.  But  setting  this  ancient  ailment  aside,  nothing  can  seem 
more  natural  than  that  St.  Paul,  possibly  already  something  of  a  fugitive,  almost  eertainly 
a  sufferer  in  health  and  mind,  driven  by  an  imperious  instinct  to  seek  for  solitude,  should 
have  turned  his  lonely  steps  to  a  region  where  he  would  at  once  be  safe,  and  unburdened, 
and  alone  with  God. 


EXCUBSUS  X.  (p.  125). 

St.  Paul's  **  Stakb  in  the  Flbsh." 

Thebe  are  two  main  passages  on  which  our  inferences  about  the  *'  stake  in  the  flesh  ** 
must  be  founded,  and  the  impression  which  they  leave  is  only  s:.rengtbened  by  more 
isolated  allusions.  These  two  passages,  to  give  them  in  their  chronological  order,  are  : 
2  Cor.  xii  1 — 10  ^  and  Gal.  iv.  ;  ^  and  I  translate  them  in  all  their  ruggedness,  and  tho 
interchanges  of  thought  which  render  it  almost  imjiossible  to  explain  the  rapid  transition 
of  their  causal  connexions. 

L  The  first  of  them  runs  as  follows  :— After  showing  that,  however  weak  and 
im worthy  he  may  be,  he  has  yet  laboured  and  suffered  more  than  "  the  super-preeminent 
Apostles,*' — a  boastfulness  the  very  semblance  of  which  he  loathes,  but  which,  again  and 
again,  he  says  has  been  forced  upon  him  by  the  intrigues  and  slanders  of  interested 
opponents — he  mentions  his  perilous  escape  from  Damascus,  which  had  made  a  deep 
impression  on  his  memory,  and  then  continues  :  '*  Boasting,  evidently,  is  not  espadient 
for  me  ;  for  I  will  come  to  visions  and  revelations  of  the  Lord.'  I  know  a  man  in  CSirist 
fourteen  years  ago — (whether  in  the  body  I  know  not,  or  whether  out  of  the  body  I  know 
not :  God  knoweth)— caught  up,  such  a  one  as  far  as  the  third  heaven.  And  I  know 
such  a  man— (whether  in  the  body,  or  apart  ^  from  the  body,  I  know  not :  God  kaoweth) 
— that  he  was  caught  up  into  Paradise  and  heard  unutterable  things  which  it  is  not 
lawful  for  man  to  speak.  About  such  a  one  I  will  boast ;  but  about  myself  I  will  not 
boast  except  in  mine  infirmities.  For  if  I  should  wish  to  boast,  I  shall  not  be  a  fool,  for 
I  shall  speak  the  truth  ;  but  I  forbear,  that  no  one  may  reckon  about  me  more  than  what 
he  seeth  me  or  heoreth  anything  from  me.  And,  that  I  may  not  be  puffed  up  by  this 
abundance  of  revelations,  there  was  given  me  a  stake  in  the  flesh  an  angel  of  Satan*  that 
it  may  buffet  me  that  I  may  not  be  puffed  up.  For  this,  thrioe  did  I  entreat  the  Lord 
that  it  might  depart  from  me.  And  He  hath  said  to  me  :  My  grace  suffioetii  for  thee  ; 
for  power  is  being  perfected  in  weakness.*  Most  gladly,  tbmi,  rather  will  I  boast  in  my 
infirmities,  that  the  power  of  Christ  may  spread  its  tent  over  me.  Thoefore,  I  am 
content  in  infirmities,  in  insults,  in  neoessi^es,  in  persecutions,  in  distresses,  for  Christ's 
sake,  for  when  I  am  weak  then  I  am  powerful."^ 

ii  The  other  passage  is  Gal.  iv.  12-^16.  St.  Paul  has  been  vehemently  urging  the 
Galatians  not  to  sink  to  the  low  level  of  their  previous  bondage  from  the  freedom  of  the 
GoBpel,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  reasonings  and  exhortations  ho  ins«is  this  tender 
appeals— 

1  Written  not  earlier  than  tho  autumn  of  A.D.  67. 
«  Written  perhaps  In  the  spring  of  A.D.  58. 
»  The  roadiug  of  this  verse  is  extremely  doubtftil ;  v.  tupra,  ad  loc 

*  X"P*«»  B.  »>,  E,  which  Is  more  likely  to  liave  been  altered  into  the  iiahs  of  the  M*^eviotis  verse 
(h,  F,  tJ).  »  Cf.  1  Cor.  v.  6.  •  Omit  fiov  («,  A.  B,  D,  F,  O),  »  2  Cor.  adi.  1-10. 
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"  Become  as  I  am,  for  I  too  have  become  as  you,  brethren,  I  beseech  you.  In,  m 
rcsi>ect  did  ye  wrong  me.  Yea,  ye  know  that  because  of  infirmity  of  the  flesh  I  preached* 
to  you  the  first  time,  and  your  temptation  in  my  flesh  *  ye  despised  not  nor  loathed,  but 
OS  an  angel  of  God  ye  reeeired  me,  as  Christ  Jesus.  What,  then,  was  your  self-oongratU" 
lation  ?  For  I  bear  you  witness  that,  if  possible,  ye  dug  out  your  eyes*  and  gare  them 
me.    So,  have  I  become  your  enemy  by  telling  you  the  truth?" 

iiL  liie  most  prominent  alluswns  to  the  same  bodily  affliction  are— Gal.  vi  17 : 
**Henceforth  let  no  man  trouble  me,  for  I  carry  in  my  body  the  brands  of  Jesus  ;"> 
2  Cor.  iv.  10 :  **  Always  bearing  about  in  the  body  the  putting  to  death  of  the  Lord 
Jesus ;"  and  perhaps  indirectly,  CoL  L  24  :  ** Now  I  rejoice*  in  my  sufferings  for  you, 
and  I  supplement  in  Christ*s  stead  the  deficiences  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ  in  my  flesh 
for  His  body  which  is  the  Church."  When,  too,  we  remember  that  the  word  for  "stake" 
is  only  a  more  contemptuous  form  of  the  word  for  "  cross, "^  there  may  be  a  further 
allusion  to  this  special  trial  in  the  words,  "I  have  been  crucified  with  Christ.'** 

«•  Now,  from  the  first  of  these  passages  we  see  that  St.  Paul,  so  far  from  boasting  of 
exceptional  revelations,  will  only  mention  them  because  they  are  connected  with  infirm- 
ities so  painful  as  to  render  it  ridiculous  as  well  as  sinful  for  him  to  boast  at  all,  unless 
he  might  boast  that  his  very  weakness  was  but  a  more  signal  jiroof  of  that  strength  of 
Christ  which  had  enabled  him  to  do  and  to  suffer  more  than  the  very  chief  est  Apostles. 

fi'  We  gather  that  his  trial  was  something  agonising,  or  it  would  not  be  called  a  stake 
in  the  flesh  ;7  mysterious  in  its  nature,  or  it  would  not  be  described  as  an  angel  of  Satan ; 
intermittent,  as  is  implied  in  the  word  "buffet,"  and  as  is  also  apparent  from  various 
special  paroxysms  to  which  St.  Paul  alludes  ;  and  a  direct  consequence  of,  or  at  any  rate 
intimately  connected  with,  his  most  exalted  moments  of  revelation  and  ecstasy. 

y.  From  the  second  passage,  we  have  the  additional  particulars,  that  it  was  in  con- 
sequence of  some  sharp  attack  of  his  malady  that  he  had  been  detained  in  Galatia ;  that 
this  malady  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  form  an  actual  trial  to  the  Galatians,  and 
naturally  dispose  them  to  look  on  him  with  contempt,  if  not  with  positive  loathing ;  but 
that  they  had  so  completely  triumphed  over  this  feeling  as  to  receive  him  with  almost 
divine  respect,  and  that  they  had  so  congratulated  themselves  on  his  visit  as  to  have  been 
ready,  had  it  been  possible,  to  dig  out  their  very  eyes  and  give  them  to  their  suffering 
teacher. 

d-  The  other  references  confirm  these  conclusions.  In  one  of  them  we  learn  that 
St.  Paul  looked  on  his  physical  infirmities  as  sacred  stigmata  by  which  Jesus  had  marked 
him  out  as  His  slave,  that  he  might  be  secured  from  molestation  ; '  and  in  the  others 
that  he  regarded  his  living  death  as  a  sort  of  continuation  of  his  Lord's  crucifixion,  and  a 
supplement  to  those  sufferings  for  the  sake  of  His  Church,  in  which  Christ  allowed  His 
servants  to  particiimte  by  taking  up  their  cross  and  following  after  Him  for"  the  servicf 
of  mankind.' 

Now  these  passages  at  once  exclude  nine-tenths  of  the  conjectures  which  have  been  so 
freely  hacanled,  and  which  could  not  have  been  hazarded  at  all  by  those  who  had  care- 
fully considered  the  conditions  of  the  question.  ]Many  of  these  conjectures  would  not 
have  even  deserved  a  passing  mention  if  they  had  not,  on  the  one  hand,  possessed  a 
certain  archaeological  interest  as  belonging  to  the  history  of  exegesis,  and  on  the  other 

*  The  true  rp.i«Ung  is  tV  irttpaa-ithy  vpnitr  h  rn  vapic(  p.cv. 

*  The  oiriissH>ii  cf  the  av  (ef.  John  xix.  II ;  Matt.  xxvi.  28)  gf\Ts  far  more  vIrldiiesB  to  the  ex- 
pression.   (Sec  my  Lrie/drcek  Syntax,  €  i;i7.)  •  Leg.  tow  'Ii|o-ov  fall  but .  uncials). 

*  Ltg.  Svp  x^'P^  ("^t  ^»  C).        »  Lipsliis,  De  Cntce,  i.  4.  Hence  (rxoAoirt^w  —  <nravfM$««  (cf.  sttpes). 
«  Gal.  II.  20,  X^MTT^  <rvvwrnvfmrtmi.    TWs  cplstlc  is  full  of  tlie  "croes,"  and  was  wiittsn  with 

vivid  rcmluiscence  (at  least)  of  the  "stake."    Tlie  allusion  of  1  Thess.  il.  18,  "but  Satan  hindered 
us,"  is  too  vague  to  be  referred  with  any  special  probability  to  this  sRlictton. 

7  'AKav0ai  Koi  trxuAoircf  Mvrav  <nj|uMtMW(ri  8*a  rh  if  if  (Arteuiid.  ili.  83,  Meyer)  ;  (cf.  Num.  xxxfiL. 
63 :  Josh,  xxiil.  13 ;  Ezek.  zxviii.  24 ;  <r«4A(0^  irMr^MK,  Hos.  II.  6 :  LXS.).  Hence  peitn^  the 
rerderi'ig  "  thorn."  •  Gal.  vl.  17.  »  2  Cor.  iv.  10 ;  CoL  1.  24-;  Phil.  Hi,  10 ;  Gal.  U.  30. 
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brought  to  light  some  fragments  of  old  tradition,  or  pointed  to  certain  features  in  the 
character  of  the  AiHwtle. 

1.  It  is,  for  instance,  abundantly  clear  that  the  stake  in  the  flesh  was  nothing  of  a 
spiritual  nature.  If  we  find  such  men  as  Jean  Gerson,^  and  Luther,  and  Calvin  more  or 
less  confidently  deciding  that  the  expression  alludes  to  high  ipiritual  UmjAationt,  such  as 
shrinking  from  his  duties  as  an  Apostle,  tormenting  doubts,  and  stings  of  conscience  for 
the  past,  the  decision  is  only  interesting  as  a  proof  that  these  great  and  holy  men  could 
so  well  sympathise  with  these  painful  hindrances.  Yet  such  an  explanation  is  wholly 
impossible.  It  is  excluded  at  once  by  the  references  to  the  infirmity  as  being  of  a 
physical  description.  It  is  excluded  also  by  St.  Paul's  character,  and  by  the  circimistances 
of  his  life,  lliere  is  much  in  his  Epistles  about  weariness  and  sorrow,  about  fightings 
without  and  fears  within,  but  there  is  not  the  faintest  trace  that  the  fire  of  zeal  burnt 
low,  even  at  his  moments  of  deepest  discouragement,  on  the  altar  of  his  heart.  Nor 
could  tormenting  doubts  have  had  much  reality  in  the  soul  of  one  who  had  seen  the  risen 
Christ,  and  to  whom  were  constantly  vouchsafed  the  vivid  revelations  which  not  only 
solved  the  problems,  but  even  guided  the  movements  of  his  life.^ 

2.  And  while  we  reject  this  view  of  some  great  Reformers,  we  must  reject  quite  as 
decidedly  the  fixed  opinion  of  the  most  eminent  Roman  Catholics.  Vague  expressions 
in  St.  Jerome,  St.  Augustine,  and  Gregory  the  Great  seem  to  have  led  to  an  opinion  that 
the  stake  in  the  flesh  was  9om€  form  of  earned  temptation.^  This  view,  repeated  by  the 
Venerable  Bede,  has  been  continued  through  Aquinas,  Bellarmine,  Cornelius  k  Lapide, 
and  other  Roman  Catholic  writers  down  to  Van  Est  in  the  sixteenth  century,  till  it  haa 
become  almost  a  stereotyped  part  of  the  exegesis  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  is 
due  to  the  ambiguous  rendering  of  *'  stake  in  the  flesh,"  by  Btimvlva  camit  in  the  Vulgate 
translation.  Now,  in  this  case  also— though  we  may  observe  with  sorrowful  interest 
that  the  struggles  of  ascetics  to  subdue  by  unwise  methods  their  carnal  passions  made 
them  glad  to  believe  tliat  even  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul  such  an  infirmity  was  never  wholly 
removed — we  are  nevertheless  obliged  on  every  ground  to  reject  the  explanation.  It  in 
no  way  satisfies  the  general  tenor  of  St.  Paul's  expressions.  It  is  not  an  infirmity  of 
which  by  any  possibility  he  could  boast.  We  cannot  conceive  so  revolting  a  stain  on  the 
character  of  the  AxHMtle  as  that  which  would  be  involved  in  the  supposition  that  such 
tendencies,  if  he  had  been  cursed  with  them,  should  have  so  manifested  themselves  as  to 
be  a  hindrance  to  his  ministry,  and  a  source  of  loathing  to  those  who  heard  him.  It  is 
still  more  outrageous  to  imagine  that  such  criminal  concupiscence  would  have  been 
implanted  or  strengthened  in  him  as  a  counteri)oiBe  to  the  spiritual  pride  which  might 
otherwise  have  resulted  from  special  revelations.  But  besides  all  this,  it  fixes  on  the 
memory  of  the  Apostle  a  weakness  from  which  we  may  weU  believe  that  he  was  most 
exceptionally  free.  It  is  true  that  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  he  describes,  in  language 
of  intense  emotion,  the  struggle  in  the  soul  between  the  good  and  the  evil  impulse — the 
Yetaer  ha-t6bh  and  Yetscr  ha-rd  of  which  he  had  heard  so  much  in  the  Beth  Midrash  of 
his  education.  But  it  is  idle  to  imagine  that  a  strife  so  multiform  must  be  referred  to 
one  only  of  its  manifestations.  And  we  judge  that  St.  Paul  had  very  early  subdued 
every  motion  of  rebellious  sensuality,  not  only  because  no  man  who  ever  lived  baa 
uttered  words  of  loftier  purity ;  not  only  because  upon  his  principles  more  than  upon 
those  of  any  human  moralist  have  been  founded  the  very  bases  of  Christian  abstinence ; 
not  only  because,  to  an  extent  unparalleled  in  literature,  he  has  the  high  gift  of  being  able 
to  brand  the  shamelessness  of  impurity  without  wounding  the  delicacy  of  Christian 
thought ;  -*  but  more  than  this,  because  he  is  able  to  appeal  to  others  that  they  should 
learn  by  his  example  how  possible  it  was  to  live  by  the  rule  of  a  holy  continence.    Ad- 

>  Perhnps  the  author,  or  part  author,  of  the  Imitatio  Christi,  (See  Companion-^  ^  the  Devout 
life,  p.  8,  tq.)  •  See  Acts  xvi.  7 ;  xxl.  4  ;  xxil.  17  ;  Gal.  il.  2,  Ac. 

»  Greg.  Moral,  x.  S,  815.    See  the  authoriUes  in  TiUemont,  i.  222  (ed.  1(»8\ 
«  Rom.  I. ;  Eph.  v.,  Ac. 
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mittiiig  as  he  does  to  the  Corinthiuis  that  it  is  better  once  for  all  to  marry  than  to  bt 
consumed  by  the  alow  inward  fires  of  concnpiMsence,^  he  yet  says  to  the  unmarried,  **h 
is  good  for  them  to  abide  eren  as  I,"  and  that  **he  would  that  all  men  were  even  as  he 
himself."^  There  would  be  hypocrisy,  and  something  worse  than  hypocrisy,  in  such 
language  if  the  ''stake  in  the  flesh,"  which  was  still  unremoTed  when  he  wrote  the 
Second  Epistle,  were  that  which  this  long  succession  of  commentators  have  supposad 
it  to  be.3 

3.  It  may,  then,  be  regarded  as  certain  that  the  stake  in  the  flesh  was  some  physical 
malady ;  for  the  fancy  first  mentioned  by  Chrysostom  and  adopted  by  the  Greek  fathers, 
as  well  as  by  Hilary  and  Augustine,  that  it  means  the  oppotition  and  persecution  with 
which  St.  Paul  met  at  the  hands  of  Judaists,  and  perhaps  especially  of  one  leader  among 
them  who  was  ''a  thorn  in  his  side,**  *  is  too  entirely  at  variance  with  the  conditions  of 
the  question  to  deserve  further  notice.  But  when,  in  our  anxiety  to  understand  and 
sjrmpAthise  as  far  as  possible  with  the  Apostle's  personality,  we  still  ask  what  was  this 
malady,  we  are  left  in  uncertainty.  To  omit  the  more  futile  conjectures,  neither  attacks  of 
headache  nor  earache  mentioned  traditionally  by  Tertullian  and  Jerome,  nor  the  stone 
which  is  the  conjecture  of  Aquinas,  present  those  features  of  external  repulsiveness  to 
which  the  Apostle  evidently  alludes  as  the  concomitants  of  his  triaL  The  only  con- 
jectures which  have  much  intrinsic  probability  are  those  which  suppose  him  to  have 
suffered  from  epilepsy  or  from  ophthalmia. 

4.  There  is  something  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  view  that  it  was  EpQepey,  It  i» 
painful ;  it  is  recurrent ;  it  opposes  an  immense  difficulty  to  all  exertion ;  it  may  at  any 
time  cause  a  temporary  suspension  of  work ;  it  is  intensely  humiliating  to  the  person 
who  suffers  from  it ;  it  exercises  a  repellent  effect  on  those  who  witness  its  distressing 
manifestations.  Moreover,  it  was  regarded  in  ancient  days  as  supernatural  in  its  charac- 
ter, was  surroimded  with  superstitious  fancies,  and  was  directly  connected  by  the  Jews 
with  demoniacal  possession.'  Further,  St.  Paul  himself  connects  his  infirmity  with  his 
trances  and  visions,  and  the  soul  of  man  is  so  constituted  that  any  direct  intercourse 
with  the  xmseen  world — even,  in  a  lower  order,  any  deep  absorption  in  religious  thought, 
or  paroxysms  of  religious  feeling — does  tend  to  a  violent  disturbance  of  the  nervous 
cnrganism.^  It  would  be  specially  certain  to  act  in  this  way  in  the  case  of  one  whose 
temperament  was  so  emotional  as  was  that  of  St.  PauL  It  is  not  impossible  that  the 
prostration  which  followed  his  conversion  may  have  been  induced  by  the  shock  which 
his  system  received  from  his  miraculous  conversion  on  the  road  to  Damascus ;  and  that 
the  recurrence  of  this  shock,  involving  a  chronic  liability  to  its  attacks,  accompanied 
that  second  trance  in  the  Temple,  which  determined  his  future  career  as  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles.     His  third  ecstasy  happened  fourteen  years  7  before  he  wrote  the  Second 

»  1  Cor.  vif.  9,  K^Xvtrov  voft^^ac  ^  wpovvtfot.  •  1  Cor.  vii.  7,  8. 

s  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  2  Cor.  vii.  2 ;  xi.  8 ;  and  1  Thesii.  it.  s  are  intended  to  refute 
charges  which  had  been  even  brought  against  Paul  himself.  They  may  be  intended  to  contrast  his 
own  conduct  with  that  of  other  teachers,  and  indeed  the  first  two  passages  do  not  necessarily  refer 
to  unchastity  at  all.  The  aKa0apaia  of  1  Thess.  ii.  8  is  explained,  even  by  Chrysostom,  of  vile  and 
juggling  ai-ts ;  and  Olshausen,  Liinenuuin,  Alford,  EUicott,  and  others  all  suppose  it  to  refer  pri- 
ma ri  I  v  to  aurxpoKf(^€ta  and  similar  impure  motives. 

«'a  specuil  person  may  be  indicated  in  2  Cor.  x.  7, 10, 11, 18 ;  xi.  4,  20 ;  and  in  Gal.  i.  9 ;  iii.  1 ; 

»  Morbus  Comitialis,  Dion  Cass.  xlvl.  83 ;  Gell.  xix,  2.  In  Welsh  it  Is  called  gwiaUn  CkristL  "the 
rod  of  Christ,"  and  el&dyt  hendigaid^  "  blessed  disease."    A  curious  Celtic  tradition  to  this  enect  is 

£  reserved  in  the  old  Irish  name  for  epilepsy,  in  galar  PoU  (Stokes.  Old  Irish  Glossary,  p.  120 ;  Anc. 
aws 0/ Ireland,  HI  606).  Krcnkel,  in  Hilgenfeld's  Zeitschr,  xvi.  (ii.)233— 244,  notices  the  curious 
fact  that  the  evil  omen  of  epilepsy  was  averted  by  spUtinif,  Hence  Plantus  calls  it  the  "  morbus 
qui  sputatur*'  (Captiv.  i!l.  4,  15;  cf.  Plin.  H.N.  x.  23,  88;  xxviii.  4,  7).  He  connects  this  with 
t(tinivaTt  (as  though  it  meant  "  neither  did  ye  spit ")  of  Gal.  iv.  14. 

*  The  trances  of  Socrates,  the  fits  of  Mohammed,  accompanied  by  foaming  at  the  mouth,  and 
followed  by  the  sleep  of  exhatution.  the  faintings  and  ecstasies  of  St.  Bernard,  St.  Francis,  and  St. 
Catherine  of  Siena,  have  been  adduced  as  parallels  (Hausrath,  pp.  62—56).  We  may  add  the  cases  of 
Geoige  Fox,  of  Jacob  Boehme.  of  Swedenborg,  Ac.  '  The  "  about "  in  the  £.  v.  id  interpolated. 
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Bpistle  to  the  Corinthiam,  nad  therefore  at  Mme  period  dniing  his  second  residence  in 
Tarsus.  If  we  take  the  words,  "thrice  I  heeonght  the  Lord/'  literaUy,  we  may  thcF 
farther  helieve  that  it  was  at  each  of  these  reenrrencee  of  anguish  upon  the  renewiUs  of 
special  revelations  that  he  had  made  his  most  earnest  entreaty  to  be  detivered  from  ^e 
buffets  of  this  angel  of  Satan ;  and  that  it  was  only  during,  or  after,  his  third  and  most 
memorable  vision  that  his  Lord  pointed  ovt  to  him  the  meaning  of  the  trial,  and  t<dd 
liim  that,  though  it  could  not  be  remove^l,  he  should  be  strengthened  with  grace  sufficient 
io  enable  him  to  bear  it.^ 

5.  But  even  if  this  was  the  aotual  "stake  in  the  flesh,"  there  is  the  strongest  reason 
to  believe  that  St.  Paul  suffered  further  from  acuie  Ophthalmia^  which  also  fuMb  in  every 
particular  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  This,  too,  would  have  the  advantage  of  following 
tiie  analogy  of  God's  dealings,  by  being  a  trial  not  aarbitnurily  inflicted,  but  one  which 
might  have  resulted  naturally — or,  to  use  the  mor?  exact  term,  let  us  say,  providentially 
— from  the  circumstances  through  which  Paul  had  passed.  We  know  iioA  he  wae 
physically  blinded  by  the  glare  of  light  which  surrounded  him  when  he  saw  the  risen 
Lord.  The  whole  circumstances  of  that  event — ^the  noonday  journey  under  the  fierce 
Syrian  sun,  the  blaze  of  light  which  outshone  even  that  noonday  brightaeH,  and  the 
blindness  which  followed  it— would  have  been  most  likely  to  leave  his  eyes  inflamed  and 
weak.  His  stay  in  the  desert  and  in  Damascus — ^regions  notorious  for  the  prevalence  of 
this  disease— would  have  tended  to  develop  the  mischief  when  it  had  once  been  set  up ; 
and  though  we  are  never  told  in  so  many  words  that  the  Apostle  suffered  from  defective 
eight,  there  are  yet  so  many  undesigned  coincidences  of  allusion  all  pointing  in  this  direc- 
tion, that  we  may  regard  it  as  an  ascertained  faet.  Apart  from  the  initial  probability 
that  eyes  which  had  once  been  so  seriously  affected  would  be  liable  to  subsequent  attacks 
of  disease,  we  have  the  following  indications : — (L)  When  speaking  of  his  infirmity  to 
the  Galatians,  St.  Paul  implies  that  it  might  well  have  rendered  him  an  object  of  loathing ; 
and  this  is  pre-eminently  the  case  with  acute  ophthalmia.  The  most  distressing  objects, 
next  to  the  lepers,  which  the  traveller  will  ever  see  in  the  East — those  who  will  most 
make  him  inclined  to  turn  away  his  face  with  a  diudder  of  pity  and  almost  involuntary 
disgust — are  precisely  those  who  are  the  victims  of  this  disease.  ^  (ii)  And  tfals  would 
give  a  deeper  pathos  and  meaning  to  the  Apostle's  testimony  that  the  Galatians  in  the 
first  flush  of  their  Gospel  joy,  when  they  looked  on  the  preacher  of  those  good  tidings  as 
an  angel  of  God,  would,  had  it  been  possible,  have  dttff  out  their  epes  in  order  to 
place  them  at  the  sufferer's  service,  (iii.)  The  term,  **  a  stake  in  the  flerii,"  would  be 
most  appropriate  to  such  a  malady,  because  all  who  have  been  attacked  with  it  know 
that  the  image  which  it  recalls  most  naturally  is  that  of  a  sharp  splinter  run  into  the 
eye.*  (iv.)  Moreover,  it  would  be  extremely  likely  to  cause  epileptic  or  other  symptoma. 
since  in  severe  attacks  it  is  often  accompanied  by  cerebral  disturbance,  (v.)  Li  spite  of 
the  doubt  which  has  been  recently  thrown  on  the  commonly  accepted  meaning  of  the 
expression  which  St.  Paul  uses  to  the  Galatians,  **  Ye  see  in  what  large  letters  I  write 
to  you  with  my  own  hand,"  it  must  at  any  rate  be  admitted  that  it  suits  well  with  the 
hypothesis  of  a  condition  which  rendered  it  painful  and  difficult  to  write  at  all.  That 
this  was  St.  Paul's  normal  condition  seems  to  result  from  his  almost  invariable  practice 
of  employing  an  amanuensis,  and  only  adding  in  autograph  the  few  last  words  of  greet, 
ing  or  blessing,  which  were  necessary  for  the  identification  of  his  letters  in  an  age  in 
which  religious  foigeries  were  by  no  means  unknown,  (vi)  It  is  obvious,  too,  that  an 
•ocular  deformity,  caused  as  this  had  been,  might  well  be  compared  to  the  hnnd  fixed  by 

1  Compare  the  interesthig  psrallels  of  Alfk^  and  of  St.  Benmrd. 

*  When  Dr.  Lightfoot,  who  rcijects  this  theorr,  says  that  "  8t.  Paul's  Ungnage  implies  some 
more  striking  ooraplaint,"  he  is  probably  thinking  of  the  milder  fonii8  of  ophthalmia  with  which  alone 
we  are  familiar  in  England,  and  not  of  those  viTuIent  attacks  which  are  but  too  common  in  Sjria, 
and  which  make  snch  terrible  havoc  of  the  human  countenance. 

s  ALford's  remoric  that  ophthalmic  dteorders  are  not  usaally  painful  is  lingolarty  i»lstakoB. 
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«  Buuter  on  his  Mkxve,  (yii)  Laitly,  there  k  no  other  reaeonable  exphmation  of  the 
oiroaoMtance  that,  when  St.  Paul  had  uttered  an  mdignant  answer  to  the  High 
Priest,  and  had  been  rebuked  for  it,  he  at  once  franldy  offered  hii  apology  hy 
MKjing  that  *'he  had  not  reoogniaed  the  ipeaker  to  have  beui  the  High  Priest.'*  Now, 
oomidering  the  position  of  the  High  Priest  as  Naii  of  the  Sanhedrin,  seated  at  the  end 
-of  the  hall,  with  ^e  Ab  Beth  Din  on  one  side  of  him,  and  the  Chacham  on  the  other,i 
it  is  almost  inconceivable  that  Paul  should  not  have  been  aware  of  his  rank  if  he  had 
not  suffered  fr«m  defeelive  sight.  All  that  his  blurred  vision  took  in  was  a  white  figure, 
nor  did  he  see  this  figure  with  sufficient  clearness  to  be  able  to  distinguish  that  the 
<iTerbearing  tyrant  was  no  lees  a  person  than  the  High  Priest  himself.^ 

But  if  tiiese  conjectures  are  correct — and  to  me  they  seem  to  be  almost  certain— ho  w  im« 
mensely  do  they  add  to  our  conception  of  Paul's  heroism ;  how  much  do  they  heighten 
the  astonishsient  and  admiration  which  we  feel  at  all  that  he  endured  and  all  that  he 
aoeomplished !  Hus  man,  who  almost  sin^e-handed  carried  the  Gospel  of  Christ  from 
Damascus  to  Bomt,  wasso  great  a  sufferer  from  inffammation  of  the  eyes  that  he  was  often 
pitiable  to  look  upon ;  was  unable  to  write  except  with  pain,  and  in  large  letters ;  was 
Bable  to  attacks  of  severe  agony,  accompanied  at  times  with  loss  of  consciousness.  He 
was  so  weak  and  ailing  that  under  oiioumstanoes  of  danger  he  was  personally  helpless ; 
that  be  had  to  be  passively  conducted  from  place  to  place ;  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
for  him,  I  will  not  say  only  to  preach,  but  even  to  get  through  the  ordinary  routine  of 
Mfe  without  companions  to  guide,  and  protect,  and  lead  him  by  the  hand.*  We  can  then 
see  how  indispensable  it  was  that  St.  Paul  should  have  some  "  that  ministered  unto  him  ;** 
how  strongly  he  would  feel  the  necessity  of  being  always  accompanied  upon  his  missions 
by  faithful  friends  \*  how  much  anguish  might  lie  in  his  remark  that  in  his  strong  affec- 
tion for  the  Thessalonians  he  was  even  ready  for  their  sokes  to  port  with  his  beloved 
limotheus,  and  to  be  left  at  Athens  alone^  How  close,  then,  and  how  tender  would  be 
the  bond  of  mutual  gratitude  and  affection  which  would  inevitably  grow  up  under  such 
circumstances  between  himself  and  the  little  band  of  disciples  by  whom  he  was  usually 
accompanied  1  With  what  deepened  bitterness  would  he  feel  the  cruelty  of  neglect  and 
ingratitude  when,  at  his  first  answer,  no  man  stood  with  him,  but  all  forsook  him  !  < 


EXCURSUS   XI.    (p.  127). 
On  Jewish  Scocrotnos. 
Even  a  single  Jewish  scourging  might  well  entitle  any  man  to  be  regarded  as  a  martyr. 
Thirty-nine  blows  were  inflicted,  unless,  indeed,  it  was  found  that  the  strength  of  the 
^tient  was  too  much  exhausted  to  admit  of  his  receiving  the  full  number.    Both  of  bis 
hands  were  tied  to  what  is  sometimes  called  a  column,  but  which  was  in  reality  a  stake  a 

1  Acta  xxiii.  5.    It  is  possible  that  the  presence  of  Roman  offlcials  disturbed  this  order. 

«  The  expression  "  fixing  an  e«n»st  ga«e  "  (areir6mc)bfis  often  been  adduced  as  yet  another  si^ 
that  St.  Paul  s  eyesight  was  weak,  and  therefore  that  he  had  acquired  the  intent  niaap  so  common 
in  short-sighted  people.  This  argument  is,  however,  onteraible,  since  the  word  is  a  favoorite  one 
with  St.  Luke  (Acts  xiii.  9  ;  xxiii.  1)  and  is  applied  not  only  to  St  Paiil,  but  also  to  St.  Peter,  St. 
Stephen,  and  even  to  whole  bodies  of  men  (Luke  iv.  20 ;  xaciL  56 ;  Acts  i  10 :  iii.  2 — 4 :  vi.  15  : 
rU.  56). 

*  Acts  xvlL  14,  rbr  navAoy  i^wi<mtkav  ot  a^A^;  15,  ot  M  KoBurraPwrt'i  (KoBtarmrm,  E,  G,  H^ 
rbr  IlavAor  myor  luf  'A^ipw.  These  phrases  seem  more  specific  than  those  in  Qen.  xvtii.  16 ; 
Rom.  XV.  24  (npOlrt|l^$^vtul). 

*  Mr.  Lewin  (St.  Paul,  i.  189,  third  edition)  was,  I  believe,  the  earliest  to  point  out  that  these 
passsges  bear  on  the  question.  Thev  are  not  In  themselves  conclusive ;  but  when  we  find  the 
same  words  used  in  Acts  ix.  SO  (to  which  Mr.  Lewin  does  not  refer),  when  we  may  well  suppose  tliat 
a  treah  attack  had  followed  a  fresh  revelation,  they  not  improbably  point  to  some  such  state  ot 
things  aathat  which  I  have  inferred.  *  1  Thesa  ill.  1.  <  2  Tim.  iv.  1& 
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oubifc  and  a  half  high.^  The  publio  officer  then  tore  down  hit  robe  until  hii  breett  was 
laid  bare.  The  executioner  stood  on  a  8t<»ie  behind  the  oriminaL  The  •ooorge  oonneted 
of  two  thongs,  one  of  which  was  composed  of  four  strands  of  calf -skin,  anil  one  of  two 
strands  of  ass^s-sldn,  which  passed  throogh  a  hole  in  a  handle.  The  executioner,  iHm 
was  ordinarily  the  Chaztan  of  the  qmagogoe,  could  thus  shorten  or  lengthen  them  at  will, 
so  as  not  to  strike  too  low.  ^  The  prisoner  bent  to  recelTe  the  blows,  which  were  inflicted 
with  one  hand,  but  with  aU  the  force  of  the  striker,  thirteen  on  the  breast,  thirteen  on 
the  right,  and  thirteen  on  the  left  shoulder.  While  the  punishment  was  going  on,  the 
chief  judge  read  aloud  Deut.  xxviiL  58,  59,  '*  If  thou  wilt  not  obserre  to  do  all  the  words 
of  this  law  that  are  written  in  this  book,  that  thou  mayest  fear  this  glorious  and  fearful 
name,  the  Lord  thy  God ;  then  the  Lord  will  make  thy  plagues  wonderful,  and  the 
plagues  of  thy  seed."  He  then  read  Deut  xxix.  9,  **  Keep  therefore  the  words  ai  this 
covenant,  and  do  them,  that  ye  may  prosper  in  all  ye  do ;  **  and  lastly,  Fs.  IxxriiL  38,  99, 
*'  But  He,  being  full  of  compassion,  forgave  their  iniquity,  and  destroyed  them  not :  yea, 
many  a  time  turned  He  His  anger  away,  and  did  not  stir  up  all  His  wrath.**  If  the 
punishment  was  not  over  by  the  time  that  these  three  passages  were  read,  they  were  again 
repeated,  and  so  timed  as  to  end  exactly  with  the  punishment  itself.  Meanwhile  a  second 
judge  numbered  the  blows,  and  a  third  before  each  blow  exclaimed  "  ffakkehu**  (strike 
him).  All  these  particulars  I  take  from  the  Treatise  on  Punishments  (nOD,  Miikk6th)  in 
the  Mishna.'  The  severity  of  the  pain  may  best  be  estimated  by  the  brief  addition :  "  // 
the  criminal  die  under  the  ir\/liction,  the  executioner  is  not  accounted  guilty  unless  he  gives 
by  mistake  a  single  blow  too  many,  in  which  case  he  is  banished." 

These  facts  have  an  interest  far  deeper  than  arch»ological.  They  not  only  show  how 
awful  were  the  trials  which  St.  Paul  had  to  endure,  if  such  as  these  were  hardly  counted 
worthy  of  narration  amongst  them,  but  also  they  illustrate  to  a  singular  degree  the 
minute  scrupulosity  which  reigned  through  all  Jewish  observances.  If,  for  instance, 
only  thirty-nine  blows  were  inflicted  instead  of  forty,  it  was  not  only,  as  b  usually  stated, 
to  avoid  the  possibility  of  error  in  the  counting,  but  also  (such  at  least  is  the  reason  as< 
signed  by  Maimonides^)  because  the  Law  says,  "in  number,  forty,"'  not  ''forty  in 
number;"  whence  they  concluded  that  they  might  assign  a  smaller  but  not  a  larger 
number ;  and,  perhaps,  also  because  the  word  "  thy  brother"  (yriH)  stands  by  Gematria 
for  thirty-nine.*  Another  assigned  reason  is  that  the  passage  of  the  Psalm  (Ixxviii.  38,  39) 
which  was  recited  on  the  occasion  ends  at  verse  39.  The  scourge  was  made  partly  of  ox- 
hide, partly  of  ass's-hide,  for  the  astounding  reasons  that  immediately  after  the  passage 
in  Deuteronomy  which  orders  the  infliction  of  scourging  foUows  the  verse,  "  Thou  shalt 
not  muzzle  the  ox  when  he  treadeth  out  the  com  ; "  7  and  that  in  Isa.  1.  3  we  find,  "  The 
ox  knowethhis  owner;  and  the  ass  his  master's  crib ;  but  Israel  doth  not  know,  my  people 
doth  not  consider."  And  thus  it  was  thought  right  that  those  who  do  know  should  punish 
him  who  does  not  know  !  ^  The  criminal  was  to  receive  only  thirteen  blows  on  his  breast, 
but  twenty-six  on  his  shoulders,  because  it  was  inferred  from  Deut.  xxv.  2  that  it  was 
only  on  the  back  that  he  was  to  be  beaten,^  "  according  to  his  fault,**  so  that  the  back 

1  Marble  "  oolnmns,"  trsditionally  sssigned  to  this  purpose,  are  shown  among  the  relics  of 
noman  Catholic  churches ;  e.g.,  the  column  of  the  flagellation  in  the  C!hurch  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ; 
tlmt  of  the  scourging  of  St  Paul  in  S,  Paolo  fuori  de*  Muri  st  Rome,  ftc. 

>  This  was  not  strictly  in  accordance  with  Deut.  xxv.  8 ;  but  it  is  strange  to  see  how  traditional 
laxity  was  mingled  by  the  Jews  with  unintelligent  literalism.  ^ 

*  See  Surenhusius.  Mi$hna,  vol  iv.,  p.  286,  seqq.  i 

*  Maimon.  Sanhedr.  17.  »  DWWXDOn* 

*  Gematria  (Oeometria)  was  one  of  the  KaDbalistic  methods  of  drawing  interpretations  fh>m  the 
ntuncri^  value  of  letters.  I  have  given  many  instances  in  Rabbinic  Bxegttit  (SwpoiUor,  May,  1877). 
Thus  because  both  Mashiach  and  nachash,  "  serpent,"  numerically  represent  868,  they  inferred  that 
it  WAS  the  Messiah  who  would  bruise  the  serpent's  head,  kc 

7  Deut.  xxv.  4.  *  So  Maimonides  and  R.  Ob.  de  Bartenora,  ap.  Snrenhns.  I  e. 

*  Buxtorf,  Synag.,  p.  523.  See  also  Pra^,  Libr.  de  Abbrewiaturie.  This  was  one  of  the  numerous 
instances  in  which  the  Jews  were  more  legal  than  the  Law  itself.  Similarly  they  extended  the 
Sabl  ftth  into  a  Little  Sabbath,  an  hour  before  and  an  hour  after  the  true  Sabbath.    They  were  for* 
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received  a  double  number  of  blows.  The  duty  of  reading  aloud  while  the  scourging 
continued  was  also  a  minute  inference  from  the  words  of  Scripture.  ^ 

A  person  was  liable  to  this  penalty  if  he  wilfully  yiolated  any  of  the  negative 
precepts  of  the  Law,  and  inadvertently  any  of  those  which,  if  deliberately  transgressed, 
involved  the  threat  of  excision  from  among  the  people,^  or  "death  by  the  visitation 
of  Qod.**'  Under  which  of  the  numerous  offences  for  which  this  punishment  was 
assigned  Paul  five  times  suffered,  is  by  no  means  easy  to  say.  Looking  through  them 
all  as  enumerated  in  the  treatise  MakkSthy*  and  as  expanded  by  Bflaimonides,*  I  cannot 
find  any  of  which  the  Apostle  could  possibly  have  been  guilty.  Where,  however,  the 
will  to  punish  him  existed,  the  pretext  would  not  long  be  wanting.  His  flagellation 
must  have  been  that  minor  but  still  terrible  punishment  which  was  called  **  the  legal 
scouiging *'  or  the  "scourging  of  forty,"*  because  the  yet  deadlier  flagellation  with  rods, 
which  was  called  the  Rabbinic,  or  the  flagellation  of  contumacy,  7  was  never  inflicted 
within  the  limits  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  is  expressly  stated  to  have  been  a  beating  to 
death. 

When  once  an  offender  had  been  scourged  this  punishment  was  considered  to  remove 
the  danger  of  "cutting  o£f,**^  and  not  only  so,  but  it  vras  regarded  as  leaving  no  igno- 
miny behind  it.  The  humane  expression  of  Moses  that  forty  stripes  were  not  to  be 
exceeded  "  lest  thy  brother  seem  vile  unto  thee,"  was  interpreted  to  mean  that  when 
the  punishment  was  over  the  sufferer  was  "restored  to  his  integrity.*'  So  completely 
was  this  the  case  that  even  the  High  Priest  himself  might  be  thus  scouiged,  and 
afterwards  be  "restored  to  his  majesty."  But  although  it  was  assumed  that  he  would 
suffer  no  ulterior  injury,  but  rather  be  sure  to  win  an  inheritance  in  the  future,  yet,  of 
course,  if  he  again  offended  he  was  again  scourged.*  It  was  even  possible  that  for  one 
offence,  if  it  involved  the  disobedience  to  sereral  negative  precepts,  he  might  incur 
several  consecutive  scourgings,  care  being  only  taken  that  he  had  suflBciently  recovered 
from  the  first  before  the  next  was  inflicted.  It  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  impossible, 
or  even  improbable,  that  during  those  "many  days"  which  Paul  spent  in  Damascus  in 
trying  to  convince  these  passionate  disputants,  he  may  have  incurred  this  torture 
several  times. 

To  have  refused  to  undergo  It  by  sheltering  himself  under  the  privilege  of  his 
Roman  citizenship  would  have  been  to  incur  excommunication,  and  finally  to  have  cut 
himself  off  from  admission  into  the  synagogues. 


EXCURSUS  XIL  (p.  141). 

Apotheosis  of  Roman  Empebobs. 

The  early  Emperors  rather  discouraged  than  stimulated  this  tendency  to  flatter  them  by 
a  premature  apotheosis.  If  temples  had  been  built  to  them  in  their  lifetime,  they  had 
always  been  to  their  "  genius,"  or  had  at  least  been  associated — as  at  Athens — with  the 
divinity  of  Rome.'**    Augustus,  with  these  restrictions,  had  yielded  to  the  earnest 

bidden  to  have  leaven  in  their  houms  daring  the  Passover,  and  they  abstained  firom  even  using  the 
word.  Being  forbidden  swine's  flesh,  they  avoid  the  word  pig  altogether,  and  call  the  pig  Vf^  "x^"^, 
dahhar  aeheer^  "  the  other  thing,"  kc.  (Qodwyn,  M(ms  and  Joron,  viii.  12.)  These  are  specinions 
of  the  "  hedge  of  the  Law." 

1  Dent.  XXV.  4,  nrm  mpl*  "hinc  coUigimus  plagas  infigl  debere  inter  legendnm"  (R.  Ob.  de 
Bartenora,  ap.  Surenhus.  Jf txAno,  iv.  290).  *  rpn.  *  tnm  *n  nn^ 

«  IIL,  1,  3,  8,  4.  •  Hilkoth  SanJudr.  xvUi..  xix.  •  ^dUcootk,  iirrTMl*  or  D«m"M. 

'  imno.    See  Ckrpzov.  App.  Orit.,  p.  589.    The  Greek  rvuv«M9u^.  ■  2  Mace.  iti.  36. 

•  They  quoted  Lev.  xviil  29 ;  2  Maoo.  iU.  15. 

10  Dion  Cass.  li.  20  ;  Boet.  Avg,  52.  Though  he  knew  that  even  Proconsuls  had  in  the  proviuct  s 
been  honound  with  temples,  yet  in  "  nullA  provinclA  nisi  eommnni  sue  Jiomaeoue  nomine  recepit," 
8ee  the  exceUent  chapter  on^' L'Apoth^ose  ImpWale,*  in  Boissier,  La  BeligUm  Bomaine,  i.  12*-205. 
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entreaties  of  the  people  of  Peigamot  and  moomedia,  bat  h»d  expreolj  ferfaidden  tl» 
Komftiu  to  take  any  part  in  this  new  cult.  The  baae  example  spread  rapidly  in  the 
provinees,  and  though  it  is  probable  that  in  leoret  Augustus  wias  not  displeased  at  so^ 
astonishing  a  proof  of  Ms  own  power,  he  affected  to  smile  at  it  as  a  man  of  the  world.^ 
In  the  frenzy  of  flattery,  which  is  the  disease  of  despotisms,  it  was  but  too  likely  that 
this  dotation  of  a  living  man  would  creep  from  the  provinces  into  Italy,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  assertion  of  Dion  Cassias,  that  in  Italy  no  one  ventured  to  worship  Augustus,  it  is 
certain  from  the  Corpus  Intcriptionum  that  at  his  death  there  had  sprung  up,  either  by 
his  permission  or  without  his  interference,  priests  of  Augustas  at  Pompeii,  flamens  at 
Pneneste,  an  Augusteum  at  Pisa,  and  a  Cassareum  at  Puteoli ;  and  this — thou^  it  waa 
due  far  more  to  the  religious  degradation  of  the  age  than  to  the  phrenetic  pride  of  the 
autocrat — was  made  a  source  of  bitter  blame  against  him  when  he  was  dead.  Even  at 
Bome,^  though  no  temple  rose  to  him  till  he  was  dead,  yet  we  need  go  no  further  than 
the  poetry  of  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Ovid,^  to  show  that  he  was  commonly  addressed  as  a 
deity  {numcn)  and  a  god,  and  that  sacrifices  were  offered  either  to  him  or  in  his  name  y 
and,  as  appears  from  inscriptions,  even  at  Home,  if  they  did  not  worship  him  directly, 
they  did  so  indirectly,  by  rearing  altars  to  his  virtues  and  his  laws,  and  by  inserting  his 
name  among  those  of  ancient  deities  in  the  songs  of  the  Arvsl  brothers.  After  his  death 
the  worship  was  extended  without  limit.  He  was  known  universally  as  the  Divine 
Augustus,  a  phrase  which  became  as  common  as/eu  U  roi,* 

Tiberius,  for  political  reasons,  patronised,  and  even  to  a  certain  extent  enforced,  this 
new  worship,  bat  he  also  discouraged  the  extravagance  which  endeavoured  to  extend 
divine  honours  to  his  living  tdf^  and  by  doing  so  he  at  once  gratified  his  undisgaised 
cynicism  and  showed  his  strong  good  sense.  But  the  tendency  to  apotheosis  was  in  hi* 
time  firmly  established.  He  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  deified  after  his  death,  and  hia 
panegyrist,  Yelleius  Pateroulus,  tells  us  a  story  that  when  he  was  in  the  midst  ^  a. 
campaign  among  the  Chauci,  a  barbarian  chief  c^tained  permission  to  see  him,  and  after 
crossing  the  river  in  order  to  do  so,  gazed  at  him  for  a  long  time  in  silence,  and 
exclaiming  that  he  had  now  seen  the  gods,^  asked  to  touch  his  hand,  and  then  pushed 
off  his  boat  towards  the  opposite  shore,  gazing  to  the  last  on  the  living  deity.  So  rapidly 
did  the  disease  of  adulation  grow  that,  according  to  Saetoniiu,  Domitian  actually  oeed 
to  begin  his  letters  with  the  words  "Dominus  et  Deus  noster  sic  fieri  jubet** — "Tlwa 
orders  our  Lord  and  Qod,  Domitian  1  *'^ 


EXCUKSUS   TXa.    (p.  1B5). 

Burdens  laid  on  Pbobxlttes. 

We  are  told  in  the  Talmud  that  if  a  Gkntile  wished  to  become  a  proselyte  he  was  asked 
his  reasons  for  the  wish,  and  informed  that  Israel  is  now  afflicted,  persecuted,  and  cast 
down  with  all  kinds  of  sofferings.  If  he  replies  that  he  knows  it,  and  is  not  worthy  to 
share  in  their  sofferings,  he  is  admitted,  bat  is  told  enough  of  the  ''light  ^  and  the 

1  QuintiL  Iiwtt.  OmI.vi.  3,  77. 

s  Tac.  Ann.  L  10,  "  Nihil  deomm  honoribus  roUctom,  com  se  tempUs  et  eflB<pe  Dominam  pn 
flsmines  et  ssoardotas  coli  vellet ; "  AureL  Vict  d«  Omar,  1.  "  Hoicque,  uti  Deo,  Romae  pro^iu- 
ciisqno  omnibus,  per  urbes  cekbeiriTnas  vivo  mortnoque  templa  saoerdotes  et  collegia  eaermvmv.* 
This  seems,  however,  to  be  a  positive  mistake,  though  Pliny,  iSTot.  iTM.xii.  19.  mentjon&a  tem|4« 


which  Llvia  erected  to  him  after  his  death  (Divo)  on  the  Palatine.  Buetonius,  a  very  high  authitntv 
on  such  a  sultjec^  savs  that  he  most  obstinately  refused  this  honour  at  Rome  when  it  was  priii  i 
upon  him  M«^-  h%  '^  lu  urbe  quidem  pertinacissime  abetinnit  Iioc  honore  *% 


•  See  Bentle/s  note  on  ifor.  Er^p.  II.  L  16 ;  Virg.  K<x\.  1.  7  ;  QtvrQ,  i.  tf ;  Hot.  OdL  i.  S.  41 ;  ili. 
«,  1 ;  iv.  6,  le ;  Ov.  TrW.  ii.  8, 9 ;  iv.  »,  IIL    (Boljwicr,  i.  151.) 
«  Ta<v  Aw^  I,  73,  "Caelum  dccrttum.** 
»  Velt  Faterc  ii.  107,  "  Quos  ante  auOiebsm  hodlo  vidl  deos,"  «  8q«».  Doml.  U. 
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"heavy"  pronepts  to  warn  him  to  dodtt  in  time  if  he  b  not  sincere,  tinoe,  as  Babb 
Chelbo  said,  **  proselytes  are  as  injurious  to  Israel  as  a  scab."  He  is  told  about  the  rules 
respecting  gleaning,  and  tithes,  and  the  penalties  attached  to  any  transgression  of  the 
Law,  and  is  informed  that  henoefortii  if  he  desecrates  the  Sabbath  he  is  liable  to  death 
by  stoning.  If  he  submits  he  is  circumcised,  and  even  cireumdsed  a  second  time,  if 
there  were  any  neglect  or  carelessness  in  the  first  performance  of  the  rite.  After  hia 
^  recovery  he  is  immersed  without  delay  by  way  of  baptism,  and  two  "  disciples  of  the 
wise  *'  stand  by  him,  repeating  some  of  the  "  light "  and  **  heavy  "  precepts.^  In  fact,  a 
Gentile  could  only  become  a  proselyte  by  submitting  himself  to  the  whole  y<^  of 
Babbinism,  the  tyranny  of  archaic,  puerile,  and  wearisome  hcUachdth  which  year  by  year 
was  laid  more  heavily  on  Jewish  shoulders  by  the  pedantry  of  their  theologic  schools.  It 
was  the  ^ult  of  the  Jews  that  the  Qentiles  usually  concentrated  their  attention  on  mere 
transient  Jewish  rUes,  and  not  on  the  eternal  principUi  which  God  had  revealed  to  them. 
Can  we  be  surprised  at  this  when  we  find  R.  Sleasar  Ben  Ghasmah  saying  that  the  rules 
%bout  birds*  nests  (kinim),  and  the  "  uncleanliness  "  of  women  {niddah)  are  etienUdU  of 
ihe  Law? 2 


EXCURSUS   XIV.    (p.   186). 
Hatred  of  the  Jbws  in  Classical  Antiquitt. 

It  is  at  once  curious  and  painful  to  perceive  how  strange  was  the  mixture  of  curiosity, 
disgust,  and  contempt,  with  which  the  Jews  were  regarded  in  pagan  antiquity.  From 
Manetho  the  Egyptian  priest,  with  whom  seems  to  have  originated  the  calumny  that 
they  were  a  nation  of  lepe  rs,>  down  to  Annaeus  Florus,  who  brands  them  as  an  impious 
race,^  the  references  to  tfiem  in  secular  literature  are  a  tissue  of  absurd  calumnies  or 
biting  sarcasms.  Chserea.on  alludes  to  them  as  unclean  and  polluted  ;^  Lysimachus,  as 
diseased  and  unsocial  ;<  Diodorus  Siculus,  as  addicted  to  strange  rites,  and  hostile  to 
strangers; 7  Apollonius  MoIod,  a  Greek  rhetorician  of  the  time  of  Cicero,  as  "godless 
and  miHanthropioal  ;"b  Cicero  heaps  scorn  and  indignation  upon  them  in  his  Oration  for 
the  extortionate  and  tyrannous  Flatus,'  and  in  that  on  the  consular  provinces  calls 
them  "a  race  bom  for  slavery  ;"W  Horace  sneers  at  their  proselytism,  and  their 
circumcision,  and  their  Sabbaths  ;ii  Seneca  calls  them  *'a  most  abandoned  race;"*^ 
Martial,  besides  odious  allusions  to  their  national  rite,  pours  his  contempt  on  their 
poverty,  their  mendicancy,  their  religion,  and  their  low  trade  of  selling  sulphur  matches 
and  buying  broken  glass,  and  he  seems  to  be  the  first  to  originate  the  slander  repeated 
by  Sir  Thomas  Browne  in  his  "Popular  Errors ;"**  Quintilian,  gentle  as  he  was,  yet 
admits  a  very  bitter  remark  against  the  Jews  and  Moses ;  ^*  Lucan  alludes  to  their 
"  uncertain  Deity ; "  i*  Petronius  Arbiter  seems  to  think,  as  did  many  of  the  ancients, 
that  the  Jews  did  not  abhor,  but  actually  worshipped  the  pig ;  i*  Tacitus,  in  his  History, 

»   Yehhamdth,  f.  47,  L 

«  rirke  Abh6th,  Hi.  28.  In  partial  defence  of  the  Jews  it  may  be  said  that  some  were  Inclined  to 
become  proselytes  to  avoid  military  service  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.35;  8net.  Tib.  36 ;  Jos.  AnU.  xvili.  3,  §  6), 
others  were  ShtchemiU  proselytes— i.f.,  to  marry  rich  Jewesses  (id.  xvl.  7,  §  6 ;  xx.  7,  §§  2,  3),  others 
were  "  iion-proselytcs  "—i.e.,  out  cf  fear  (2  Kings  rrii.  26 ;  Jos.  B.  J.  il.  17,  §  10).  Hensog,  Heal-Enc, 
a.  V.  »  Ap.  Jos.  c  Ap.  i.  26. 

*  Speaking  of  Pompey,  Floms  says,  "  Bt  vidlt  illnd  grande  impiae  gentis  arcanum." 

»  Jos.  c.  Ap.  i.  82.  •  Id.  1.  34.  7  piod.  Sic.  xl.  •  Jos.  e.  Ap.  ii.  14. 

•  Cic.  pro  Flacco  xxvili.  ">  Dt  Prov.  Cons.  v.  »  Hor.  Sat.  i.  iv.  143 ;  v.  100  ;  ix.  69. 
u  Ap.  Aug.  De  Civ.  Dei,  vil.  86,  "  Usque  eo  sceleratisstmao  gentis  consuetudo  convaluit  [the 

Sabbath]  «t,"  &c. 

"  Mart.  Ep.  i.  42  ;  xii.  30,  85,  67 ;  Iv.  4  ;  vil.  82  ;  xi.  94,  i.  4.  Cf.  Stat  Silv.  i.  6.  The  relation  of 
the  Herods  to  the  C»sars  hod  attracted  a  large  share  of  attention  to  the  Jews  in  the  Imperial  epoch. 
Tere.  V.  179—184  ;  Juv.  vi.  157.  »♦  De  InsU.  Orat.  Ui.  7. 

'»  Pharaal.  ii.  693,  "  Incertl  Jndaea  Dei." 

"  Satiric.  BUchler,  p.  221,  *'  Judaeus  licet  et  porcinum  nnmcn,  adoret,"  4c.  (Cf.  Plut  Sjfn/op, 
iv.  6.) 
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repitxiohet  them  with  gross  sensuality,  low  cunning,  tad  strong  hatred  of  all  nations  but 
their  own,  and  gives  at  full  length,  and  with  all  gravity,  the  preposterous  story  about 
their  veneration  for  the  ass.^  In  his  Annals  he  speaks  wHh  equal  horror  and  equal 
ignorance  of  Jews  and  Christians,  and  considers  that  if  the  thousands  of  Jews  who  were 
deported  to  Sardinia  died  it  would  be  a  cheap  loss ;  *  Juvenal  flings  scornful  allusion  at 
their  squalor,  beggary,  turbulence,  superstition,  cheatery,  and  idleness ;  >  Celsus  abused 
them  as  jugglers  and  vagabonds ;  ^  Ammianus  Maroellinus  as  "disgusting  and  noisy ;  "^ 
Rutilius  Numatianus  closes  the  long  line  of  angry  slanderers  by  a  burst  of  abuse,  in 
which  he  characterises  Judiea  as  a  **  lying  slave-cage.*'^  Jeremiah  had  bidden  the  Jews 
to  seek  the  peace  of,  and  to  pray  for,  the  city  of  their  captivity,  "  for  in  the  i>eace 
thereof  shall  ye  have  peace." ^  Better  had  it  been  for  the  ancient  Jews  if  they  had  lived! 
in  the  spirit  of  that  large  advice.  But  the  Gentiles  were  well  aware  that  in  the  Jewish 
synagogues  there  was  an  exception  to  the  dead  uniformity  of  the  Romish  Empire,  and 
that  they  and  their  customs  were  there  treated  with  open  and  bitter  scorn,  which  they 
repaid  tenfold.* 


EXCURSUS  XV.  (p.  186). 
Judgments  of  Early  Pagan  Writers  on  Christianitt. 
SoETONius  (died  dro.  A.D.  110). 
"  Judaeos  impulsore  Chresto  assidue  tumultuantes  BomA  ejcpulit "  {Claud,  25).* 
"Afflicti  suppliciis  Christiani  genua  hominum  superstitionis  novae  et  maleficae" 
{Nero,  16). 

"  Percrebuerat  Oriente  toto  veins  et  oonstans  opinio,  esse  in  fatis,  ut  eo  tempore. 
Judaea  profecti  rerum  poUrentur  "  (Tesp.  4). 

Tacitus  (Consul  suffectus,  A.D.  97). 

"  Ergo  abolendo  rumori  Nero  subdidit  reos,  et  quaesitissimis  poenis  affecit,  quos  i^er 
flagitia  invisos  vulgus  Christianos  appellabat.  Auctor  ejus  nominis  Christus  Tiberio 
imperitante  per  prociu-atorem  Pont.  Pilatum  jPt>plicio  affectus  est;  repressaque  in 
praesens  exitiabilis  8UX)er8titio  rursum  erumpebat  non  modo  per  Judaeam  originem  ejus 
mali,  sed  per  urbem  etiam  quo  cuncta  undique  atrocia  aut  pudenda  confluunt  celebran* 
turque.  Igitur  primum  correpti  qui  fatebantur,  deinde  indicio  eonmi  multitude  ingens, 
haud  perinde  in  crimine  incendii  quam  odio  generis  humani  convicti  sunt.  Et  pereunti- 
bus  addita  ludibria,  ut  ferarum  tergis  contecti  laniatu  canum  interirent,  aut  cruoibua 
affix!  aut  flammandi,  atque  ubi  defecisset  dies,  in  usum  noctumi  luminis  urerentur  .  .  . 
imde  quamquam  adversus  sontes  et  novissima  exempla  meritos  miseratio  oriebatur 
tamquam  non  utilitate  public&  sed  in  saevitiam  unius  absumerentur  '*  {Ann,  xv.  44). 

Gentiles  in  the  Letter  of  the  Churches  of  Yienne  and  Lyons  complain,  iiyn*^  rtMi  mI 

Kaitnii¥  rifjxv  uvdyovvt  Bpii9Ktia¥  {ap,  Euseb.  JET.  E,  V.  1). 

»  Tac.  Hist.  V.  2—5  ;  Diod.  8lc.  1.  28 ;  Plut.  Synop.  Iv.  5.  On  tliU  storj'  see  Geiger,  Judcn  xtnd 
Judfnthum,  Illvstr.  Monatgch.  d.  JudeMtk,^  Oct,  1805. 

«  Ann.  XV.  44  ;  il.  85,  ••  si  ob  gravitatem  caell  interlssent,  vile  damnum.**  (Cf.  Suet.  Tib,  36 : 
Jos.  Antt.  xvili.  8,  §  5 ;   PhUo,  Leg.  24.) 

«  Sai.  vi.  542-547, 156-160 ;  xiv.  W— 107.    Bee,  for  other  aUusions,  id.  UI.  18.  296. 

«  Ap.  Orig.  c.  Celt.  I.  33,  yo^rwr. 

»  Ammlau.  Marc,  xxli,  5,  "  fetentes  Judaei."    (See  "  Gentiles  "  In  Kitto.) 

•  Itinerar.  I.  3,  89.      In  the  above  quotations  and  references  I  have  made  tree  use  (with  certaiiP 
additions)  of  Dr.  Gill's  Notioei  qf  the  Jews  by  Classic  Authors  (see  also  Meier's  Judaioa,  and  the  article 
of  Geiger,  above  quoted).  7  Jcr.  xxix.  7. 

•  Ps.  UcracUt.  Ep,  vU. ;  Hausrath,  N.  T.  Gesch.  il.  79.  Specimens  of  this  scorn  may  be  seen  in 
Jos.  c.  Ap.  il.  34,  35. 

»  According  to  Sulpic  Severus  (Hitt.  Saer.  il.  80X  Titus  decided  that  the  Temple  should  be 
aestroyed  that  Christianity  and  Judaism  might  bo  eradicated  together.  "  Quippe  has  leligiones, 
lic«t  contrarias  sibi,  ilsdem  tamcn  auctorlbus  profectas  ;  Christianos  ex  Judaeis  exstitisse  ;  radice 
sublatA,  stitpem  facile  perituram."    This  Is  believed  by  Bemova  to  be  a  quotation  trom  Tacitus. 
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Pliny  the  Younokr  (died  drc  A.D.  117). 

His  famous  letter  to  Trajan  is  too  long  for  insertion.  He  asks  whether  he  is  to  punish 
persons  for  simply  being  Christians,  or  for  crimes  involved  in  the  charge  of  being  so  {nomen 
ipsum^  gifiagitiis  caveat^  anjloffitia  cohaerentia  nomini).  He  says  that  he  has  punished  those 
who,  after  threat  of  punishment,  still  declared  themselves  Christians,  because  he  con- 
siders that  in  any  case  their  '*  inflexible  obstinacy  "  should  be  punished.  Others  equally 
infatuated  {Bimilis  amentuu)  he  determined  to  send  to  Rome,  being  Boman  dtizenf . 
Having  received  an  anonymous  accusation  which  inculpated  many,  he  tested  them,  if 
they  denied  the  charge  of  being  Christians,  by  making  them  call  on  the  gods,  and  offer 
incense  and  wine  to  the  Emperor's  image,  and  curse  Christ.  If  they  did  this  he  dismissed 
them,  because  he  was  told  that  no  true  Christian  would  ever  do  it.  Some  said  that  they 
had  long  abjured  Christianity,  but  declared  that  the  head  and  front  of  their  "  fault "  or 
**  error  **  had  simply  been  the  custom  of  meeting  before  dawn,  and  singing  antiphons  to 
Christ  as  a  God,  and  binding  themselves  with  an  oath  ^  not  to  steal,  rob,  commit 
adultery,  break  their  word,  or  deny  the  trust  committed  to  them ;  after  which  they 
seimrated,  meeting  again  for  a  harmless  meal — a  custom  which  they  had  dropped  after 
Pliny's  edict  forbidding  guilds.  Scarcely  crediting  this  strange  account  of  their  innocent 
life,  he  had  put  two  deaconesses  (ex  duabus  ancillis  quae  minittrtie  dicebantur)  to  the 
torture,  but  discovered  nothing  beyond  perverted  and  immoderate  superstition  {pravam, 
immodicam).  He  therefore  consults  Trajan,  because  of  the  multitude  of  the  accused, 
who  were  of  every  age,  rank,  and  sex,  both  in  the  city  and  in  the  country.  So  widely 
had  **  the  contagion  of  that  wretched  superstition  "  spread  that  the  temples  were  almost 
deserted,  and  there  was  scarcely  any  one  to  buy  the  victims  {Ep,  x.  97). 

To  this  letter  Trajan  briefly  replies  that  the  Christians  are  to  be  punished  if  con- 
victed, but  not  to  be  sought  out ;  to  be  pardoned  if  they  sacrifice,  and  not  to  be  tried  on 
anonymous  accusations. 

Epictetus  (died  A.D.  117). 

"  Then  through  madness  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  be  so  disi>osed  towards  these 
things'*  (».<;.,  to  be  indifferent  to  the  world),  '*and  the  Galiheans  through  habit** 
{Dmert,  iv.  7). 

M.  AuRELius  Antoninus  (died  A.D.  180). 

Speaking  of  readiness  to  die,  he  says  that  it  is  noble,  "  so  that  it  comes  from  a  man's 
own  judgment,  not  from  mere  obstinaoy  (dta  ^lKi^v  iropara^iv),  as  with  the  Christians,  I  o ) 
considerately,  and  with  dignity  '*  {Encheir.  si.  3). 

LuciAN  (died  circ.  A.D.  200). 
His  sneers  and  parodies  of  what  he  calls  the  tfav/taori)  vo^  of  the  Christians  are  to  bu 
found  in  the  Ver,  Hittoria,  I.  12,  30 ;  U.  4,  11—12  {AlexaruL  (Pseudomantis)  xxv.  38). 
The  PMlopcUrid  is  not  by  Luoian,  but  a  hundred  years  later. 

Galen,  the  great  writer  on  Physic  (died  A.D.  200). 
In  his  book,  De  different,  pvlwum,  he  alludes  twice  to  the  obstinacy  of  Christians. 


EXCURSUS  XVI.   (p.  1»7). 

The  Proconsulate  of  Seroius  Paulus. 

The  title  of  "  Proconsul "  '  given  to  this  insular  governor  is  one  of  thoM  minute  touches 

of  accuracy  which  occur  on  every  page  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

It  might  have  been  a  serious  diflkulty  that  the  name  of  Sergius  Paulas  does  not  occur 

in  the  Fatii  of  the  Consuls  till  long  after  this  period,*  but  the  difficulty  vanishes  whon 

1  Interesting  ns  the  earliest  Christian  application  of  the  word  "Sacnuoent"  (Waterland,  On  (Kt 
WuchaHst,  i.).  «  B.  V.  "  Deputy." 

*  Serg.  Fauliis,  consul  snffectus,  A.D.  21,  and  another.  Consul,  A.D.  168. 
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we  find  that  the  title  of  Proconsul  was  given  to  the  Governor  of  a  lenatorial  province, 
whatever  may  have  heen  his  previous  rank.^  But  another  and  more  serious  difficulty 
was  once  urged.  There  were  two  kinds  of  provinces,  the  imperial  and  the  senatorial, 
both  of  which  were  called  Eparchies  (cwopx«").  The  imperial  were  those  to  which  the 
governors  were  sent  by  the  Emperor,  because  their  circumstances  involved  the  necest^ity 
of  military  command.  Augustus,  under  pretence  of  relieving  the  Senate  from  the  burden 
of  the  more  disturbed  provinces,  had  astutely  reserved  for  his  personal  administration 
those  regions  of  the  empire  where  the  presence  of  an  army  was  required.  As  the  title 
Praetor  (in  Greek,  Srpanrybf,  or  general)  still  retained  some  shadow  of  its  old  military 
significanoe,  the  Governors  of  these  provinces  were  called  Propraetorii,  or  'Avrtarp^Tiryoc, 
lor  which,  in  the  New  Testament,  the  more  general  term  'Hyfiuiy  is  often  used.  This 
Greek  word  for  *'  Governor  "*  serves  as  an  equivalent  both  for  "  Procurator  *'  and  also  for 
Praaes  or  Legatut,  which  was,  for  instance,  the  ordinary  designation  of  the  Governor  of 
Syria.  These  Praesides,  LegoH,  or  Propraetcrt  held  their  commands  at  the  Emperw^s 
pleasure,  and,  especially  in  the  reign  of  Tiberiiu,  were  often  left  for  years  undisturbed 
in  their  tenure  of  office.  The  Proconsuls,  or  'Ai'dinraTtn,  on  the  other  hand,  who  were 
appointed  by  the  Senate,  only  held  their  posts  for  a  single  year.  Now  it  appears  from 
Strabo  that  when,  in  B.C.  27,  Augustus  divided  the  provinces  between  himself  and  the 
Senate,  Cyprus  was  reserved  as  one  of  the  imperial  districts  {irrpanrfuni  <irapx^)>  and  with 
this  Dion  Caasius  agrees.^  Consequently  even  eminent  writers  like  Grotius  thought  that 
St.  Luke  had  here  fallen  into  an  error ;  and  Baronius  supposes  that  Cyprus  must  at  this 
time  have  been  an  honorary  adjunct  to  the  Proconsulship  of  Cilicia,  whUe  Grotius  suggests 
that  Greek  flattery  might  have  often  given  to  a  Propraetor  the  more  distinguished  title 
of  Proconsul,  and  that  St.  Luke  might  have  used  it  in  accordance  with  the  common 
parlance.  But  a  little  more  research  has  resulted  in  the  discovery  that  though  Cyprus 
originally  was  an  imperial  province,  and  ultimately  reverted  to  the  same  condition,  yet 
Augustus  restored  both  it  and  Gallia  Narbonensis  to  the  Senate  in  exchange  for  Dalmatia, 
because  he  found  that  they  did  not  need  the  presence  of  many  soldiers.^  And  to  set  the 
matter  finally  at  rest,  copper  coins  and  inscriptions  of  this  very  epoch  have  been  found 
at  Curium  and  Citium  in  which  the  title  of  Proconsul  is  given  to  Cominius  Proclus^ 
Julius  Cordus,  and  L.  Annas  Bassus,  who  must  have  been  immediate  predecessors  or 
successors  of  Sergius  Paulus.^ 

The  name  Sei^iu  Paulus  is  itself  interesting.  Of  this  particular  Proconsul,  indeed, 
we  know  nothihg  beyond  the  eulogy  of  the  sacred  historian  that  he  was  a  man  of  sense,* 
and  that  he  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul.  But  Pliny  the  Elder,  in 
his  Natural  History,. three  times  refers  to  a  Sergius  Paulus  as  a  person  interested  in 
intelligent  researches ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  this  Sergius  Paulus  may  be  none 
other  than  our  Cyprian  Proconsul.^  If  so,  the  character  given  him  in  one  passing  word 
by  St.  Luke  will  be  confirmed,  and  we  feel  additional  pleasure  in  tracing  similar 
characteristics  in  others  of  the  same  name  who  may  well  have  been  his  descendants ;  for 
instance,  in  the  Sergius  Paulus  who,  more  than  a  himdred  years  afterwards,  receives 
the  encomium  of  the  physician  Galen  for  his  eminence  both  as  a  theoretic  and  a  practical 
philoBopher.7 

•  Dit>B  Cass.  liii.  18,  km  ivSvwdnvt  icoAnv^at  |ii)  ort  roi^<«k»  toW  vwmnvKiirais  (ex*Consuls)  oAA* 
mm  Tt>v«  aWmn  T*»r  coTpanryqfftfT***'  (ex- Praetors),  «.  t.  A. 

•  Dion  Cass.  Uii.  12 ;  Strabo,  xiv.  686  ;  Suet.  Aug.  47. 

*^  Dion  Cam.  lilL  13,  riiv  Kvrpor    .    .     .    r^  5i^y  aw4Smicw :  llv.  4,  jcoa  ovtw  avtfviraroc  icci  cv 

«  BbUH,  Hi.  84 :  Akerman,  NnmUm,  JUmtr.,  pp.  89,  42 ;  Boeckh,  Corp.  Inmr.  2(S81,  2682. 

•  AeU  xiiL  7,  Mpi  owrrw.  Ths  name  of  a  Proconsul  Fanlns  has  been  found  on  an  inscription 
It  SoU  (Cesnola,  Cyprus,  p.  495). 

•  Mn.  H.  N.  I.    Pliny  is  writing  only  twenty  years  after  this  period. 

7  Beaam,  St.  Paul,  p.  15,  who  refers  to  Orelli,  2414,  4938.    Galen,  Ik  AnaUmi.  1  (ajmd  WetsteinX 
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MlXCURSUS    XVII.    (p.  249). 
St.  John  and  St.  Paul. 

Oil'  the  thr^d  ^^Sdeming  piUara,"  Jolm  appears  to  have  taken  no  part  in  the  synod  at 
Jei-usalenli  or  if  he  did  it  was  not  sufficiently  decisive  to  be  recorded.  He  belonged,  it 
\a  tlMt,  at  this  time  to  the  Ohuroh  of  the  Oircumcbion,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  this  was 
the  only  occasion  on  which  he  was  thrown  into  the  society  of  St.  Paul.  Bat  we  have  St. 
Paul's  express  testimony— in  the  only  passage  in  which  he  is  mentioned  in  the  Epistles — 
tbit  he  recognised  his  apostolate  ;  and  the  Apocalypse,  his  earliest  writing,  so  far  from 
showing  that  irreconcilable  hatred  to  the  doctrines  of  St.  Paul  which  has  been  assumed 
on  grounds  inconceivably  frivolous,  and  repeated  subsequently  with  extraordinary  reck- 
lessness, offers  a  close  parallelism  to  St.  Paul's  Epistles  in  thoughts  and  principles,  which 
is  all  the  more  striking  from  the  marked  differences  of  tone  and  expression.  We  are 
calmly  assured,  without  even  the  condescension  of  an  attempted  proof,  that  the  *'  false 
Jew,"  the  ''false  AposUe,"  the  "  Mse  prophet,"  the  ''Balaam,"  the  "Jezebel,*'  the 
"  Nicolas,"  the  "  chief  of  the  synagogue  of  Satan,"  alluded  to  in  the  Apooalypse,^  are  as 
indubitably  intended  for  St.  Paul  as  are  the  savage  allusions  covertly  made  to  him  under 
the  name  of  Simon  the  Magician  in  the  Pseudo- Clementines.  Now,  on  what  basis  is  this 
conclusion  founded  ?  Simply  on  the  resemblance  in  tone  of  a  spurious  Ebionite  romaaoe 
{the  Clementines)  to  the  phrases,  "  those  which  say  they  are  A|K>stles  and  are  not," 
"  those  which  say  they  are  Jews  and  are  not,"  and  the  allusions  to  some  who  held  the 
doctrine  of  Balaam,  and  of  "  that  woman  Jezebel,"  who  taught  people  "  to  commit  forni- 
cation, and  to  eat  things  sacrificed  unto  idols."  It  is  true  that  there  were  Judaisers  who 
attacked  St.  Paul's  claim  to  be  an  Apostle  ;  but  to  assert  that  St.  John  was  one  of  them 
is  to  give  the  direct  lie  to  St.  Paul,  while  to  class  St.  Paul  with  them  "  that  say  they  are 
Jews  and  are  not "  is  to  falsify  the  most  notorious  facts  concerning  one  who  was  a 
Pharisee  of  Pharisees,  and  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews.  Again,  to  assert  boldly  that  St. 
Paid  ever  taught  people  to  eat  things  offered  to  idols,  or  anything  which  could  be  so 
described  without  the  grossest  calumny,  is  a  distinct  contradiction  of  his  own  words,  since 
he  expressly  warned  his  converts  not  to  do  this,  and  assigns  for  his  warning  the  very 
reason  that  to  do  so  would  be  "to  cast  a  stumbling-block  before  the  children  of  Israel."  * 
In  fact,  though  St.  Paul  would  have  denied  that  to  eat  them  was  wrong  in  itidf,  his 
concessions  on  this  point  went  very  little  beyond  those  which  are  sanctioned  in  the 
Talmud  itself.  ^  Once  more,  what  conceivable  excuse  could  there  be  for  saying  that  St. 
Paul  ever  taught  men  "  to  commit  fornication  "  ? — a  sin  against  which,  whether  literally 
or  metaphorically  imderstood,  he  has  urged  considerations  more  deeply  seated,  more 
likely  to  touch  the  heart,  more  likely  to  bind  the  conscience,  than  all  the  other  writers  in 
the  New  Testament  put  together.  That  even  in  earliest  days  there  did  spring  up  anti- 
nomian  sects  which  were  guilty  of  such  accursed  teaching,  we  know  from  Church  history, 
and  find  traces  even  in  the  sacred  writers ;  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  the  allusions 
of  the  Apocalypse  are  as  literal  as  the  Old  Testament  analogies  to  which  St.  John  no  lesd 
than  St.  Paul  refers.^  That  "the  fornication"  of  the  Apocalypse  means  "mixed 
marriages  "  there  is  not  even  a  shadow  of  reason  to  believe,  nor  if  it  did  would  there  be 

I  Rev.  II.  2,  6,  9, 14, 15,  20  84  ;  Ul.  9.  (See  Renan,  St,  P.,  302—305,  who  quietly  assert*  tliU  as 
If  it  were  Indisputabla)  Tet  St.  Paul  himself  was  the  first  to  use  this  very  comparison  with  Balaam 
(1  Cor.  x.  7,  8),  and  to  denonuos  the  extreme  wickedness  of  putting  a  stumbling-block  before  others 
(Rom.  xiv.  21 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  29).  «  1  Cor.  viii.  13  (of.  x.  32). 

*  KetubMth.  t  15. 1.  which,  almost  in  the  very  lanenacre  of  St.  Paul,  lays  down  the  rule  that  If 
a  man  has  bought  meat,  and  is  doubtftil  whether  It  is  legally  clean,  ho  must  not  eat  it ;  but  if  he 
lights  upon  it  accidentally,  he  may  eat  it  without  fiirther  inquiry.  Meat  declared  to  be  legally 
^lean  (tdhor)  is  stamped  with  a  leaden  seal,  on  which  is  the  word  kashar  ("  lawful,"  Ka0ap6v).  (U 
D'Israeli,  Oeni-ua  ofJwiaUm,  p.  154.) 

*  1  Cor.  X.  7,  8.    (See  some  excellent  remarks  in  Lightfoot's  GoZ.,  pp.  290,  385.) 
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tny  ground  for  saying  that  St.  Paul  encouraged  them.  Though  he  ussd,  on  that  as  on 
all  luoh  topics,  the  hmguage  of  wisdom  and  of  charity,  the  whole  tendency  of  his  teaching 
is  to  discourage  them.^  Moreover,  if  Paul  had  been  aimed  at,  and  if  St.  John,  the 
Apostle  of  Love,  really  had  been  the  slanderous  and  rat  id  Judaiser  which  these  allusions 
would  then  imply,  it  is  inconceivable  that  no  word  should  be  said  about  the  {Kuntt 
respecting  which,  to  a  Judaiser,  he  must  have  seemed  ii^fliitely  more  assailable— namely, 
St.  Paul's  very  low  estimate  of  circumcision,  and  his  declared  conviction  that  by  the 
works  of  the  Law  no  man  can  be  justified  in  God's  sight.  Now,  in  the  Apocalypse  neither 
circumcision,  nor  the  Law,  nor  Moses,  nor  oral  tradition  are  scarcely  so  much  as  men- 
tioned  or  alluded  to,  while  redemption  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  the  universality  of 
that  redemption  as  extending  to  *'  every  kindred  and  tongue  and  people  and  nation,"' 
are  asserted  as  absolutely  and  unconditionally  as  they  could  have  been  by  Paul  himself. 
Further,  it  needs  but  a  casual  study  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul  to  ses  that  "  Jesus  Christ  ** 
is  in  both  of  them  the  divine  secret  and  the  fundamental  conception  of  all  Christianity. 
St.  John  at  this  time  was  the  more  contemplative,  the  less  prominently  active,  St.  John 
of  the  Gospels.  **  The  hidden  fires  of  his  nature  *'  had  not  yet  '*  burst  out  into  a  flame.  ^ 
Two  incidents  preserved  for  us  in  the  Gospels  had  indeed  shown  that  those  fires  were 
there ; «  but  it  was  not  till  James  the  Lord's  brother,  and  Peter,  and  Paul  himself  had 
passed  away  that  he  became  the  bold  and  uncompromising  leader  whose  counsels  were  as 
oracles  to  the  Asian  Church.  Nevertheless,  we  may  be  sure  that  St.  John  was  not  found 
among  the  opponents  of  St.  PauL  That  opposition  is  always  connected  with  the 
a.lherents  and  the  influence  of  James.  During  the  lifetime  of  Jesus  James  had  not  fully 
accepted  His  mission,  and  seems  only  to  have  been  converted  by  the  Resurrection.  He 
had  not  therefore  lived,  as  the  other  Apostles  had  lived,  in  daily  contact  with  the  mind 
and  influence  of  Jesus,  and  was  in  consequence  more  deeply  imbued  with  the  beliefs  of 
his  early  Jewish  training,  and  less  entirely  permeated  in  intellect  by  the  breath  of  the 
new  Ufe.  But  Peter  and  John,  more  than  any  living  men,  must  have  known  what  was 
the  mind  of  Christ.  We  know  that  they  were  one  in  heart,  and  we  may  be  sure  that 
they  who  had  gone  together  to  visit  and  confirm  the  detested  Samaritans  and  witness 
their  participation  in  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  w  juld  be  little  likely  to  look  with 
rabid  jealousy  on  the  equal  freedom  of  a  yet  wider  extension  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 


EXCURSUS  XVm.  (p.  264). 

The  Attacks  on  St.  Paul  in  thb  Clementikes. 

That  Paul,  in  consequence  of  the  death-blow  which  he  gave  to  Jewish  Pharisaism,  was 
pursued  by  a  particular  section  of  the  Judaeo-Christian  Church  with  unrelenting  opposi- 
tion, is  a  matter  of  history.  It  needs  no  further  proof  than  the  laige  sections  in  his 
Epistles  which  are  occupied  with  arguments  against  Pharisaic  or  Gnostic  Judaism,  such 
as  had  invaded  the  Churches  of  Corinth,  Galatia,  Colosss,  and  Crete.  But  true  though 
it  is  that  he  was  obliged  to  contend  in  lifelong  struggle  with  ajpartjf,  it  is  not  true  that 
he  remained  long  unrecognised  by  the  Church  at  large.  The  supposition  that  he  was, 
has  merely  originated  from  the  exceptional  literary  activity  of  a  single  section  of 
Christian  Ebionites.  Dr.  Lightfoot,  in  his  essay  on  "St.  Paul  and  the  Three,"  has 
shown,  by  patient  and  entirely  candid  investigation,  that  even  the  Church  of  Jud»a  was 
not  exclusively  anti-Pauline,  and  that  the  anti-Pauline  faction  within  it,  so  far  from 
representing  the  tendencies  of  the  whole  Christian  Church,  did  not  even  represent  the 
Christians  of  Palestine.    The  Christian  Jews  of  the  Holy  Land  naturally  continued,  as  a 

>  Bee  especially  2  Cor.  vi.  li.  *  Which  will  be  explained  by  Rev.  xv*  aw 

•  Bev.  V.  9 ;  vk  ».  ♦  Luke  Ix.  M ;  Matt  xx.  81. 
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body,  to  observe  tiie  Mosaic  Law — as  was  done  by  St.  Paul  himself  so  far  m  he  could  do 
80  without  compromising  the  emancipation  of  the  Gentiles — until  the  fall  of  Jerussleni 
rendered  all  such  observance  a  mere  mockery  and  sham.^  If  the  Passover,  the  very  centra.* 
ordinance  of  Mosaism,  was  rendered  simply  impossible,  Qod  had  Himself  demonstrated 
that  the  a^ton  of  the  Law  was  closed.  The  withdrawal  of  the  Church  to  Pella,  caused  by 
a  recollection  of  the  warnings  of  Jesus,  would  look  to  the  Jews  like  an  unpatriotie 
desertion  of  their  cause ;  and  the  frantic  denunciations  of  the  3A'n«,  which  date  from 
this  epoch,  were  but  signs  of  the  gathering  detestation  of  Jew  for  Christian  which 
culminated  in  the  savage  massacres  by  Bar-cochba  of  those  Christians  who  refused  to 
apostatise  and  blaspheme.  ^Vhon  the  name  of  Jerusalem  had  given  way  to  that  of 
^£iia  Capitolina,  and  Christians  were  allowed  to  live  where  no  Jew  might  set  his  foot, 
the  Church  of  the  new  city  became  predominantly  Qentile,  and  was  for  the  first  time 
governed  by  a  Qentile  bishop.'  It  is  not  till  after  this  period  that  we  hear  of  two  sects, 
distinct  from  each  other,  but  often  oonfused.  These  were  the  Nazarenes  and  the 
Ebionites.  The  NAZARENES  were  not  in  any  way  hostile  to  the  work  and  memory  of 
Paul,  and  they  differed  from  ofcher  Christians  only  in  holding  that  the  Law  was  still 
binding  on  Jewish  converts.  '*The  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  "—a  book 
which,  whether  written  by  a  Nazarene  or  not,  expresses  their  general  tenets  so  far  as  we 
can  gather  them— not  only  does  not  oppose  the  doctrines  of  St.  Paul,  but,  though 
written  from  the  Jud»o-Christiaa  standpoint,  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Benjamin  a 
splendid  eulogy  of  Paul,  as  one  who  is  to  arise  from  that  tribe  *'  beloved  of  the  Lord, 
listening  to  His  voice,  enlightening  all  the  Centiles  with  new  knowledge."  The 
EBIONITES,  on  the  other  hand— a  powerful  and  zealous  sect — ^breathed  the  exact 
spirit  of  Paul's  Judaising  enemies,  and  the  Wews  of  many  of  them  became  deeply  tinged 
with  the  Gnoittic  tendencies  of  the  more  advanced  Essenes.  To  thu  section  of  the 
Ebionites  we  owe  the  forgeries  known  as  the  Clementine  Homilies,  the  Clementine 
Recognitions,  extant  in  a  Latin  paraphrase  of  Rufinus,^  and  a  spurious  letter  of  Peter  to 
James.  In  the  Homilies  St  Paul  is  surreptitiously  attacked  in  the  guise  of  Simon 
Magus.^  The  allusion  to  his  reproof  of  St.  Peter  at  Antioch  is  too  plain  to  be  overlooked, 
and  discredit  is  thrown  on  his  doctrine,  his  revelations,  and  his  independent  attitude 
towards  James.  In  the  lefcter  of  St.  Peter  he  b  still  more  severely,  though  still  covertly 
slandered,  as  "the  enemy"  whose  teaching  was  antinomian  and  absurd,  and  who 
calumniously  asserted  that  St.  Peter  held  one  view  and  sanctioned  another.  In  the 
Recognitions  these  attacks  do  not  appear,  but  *'the  enemy  "  sent  by  Caiaphas  to  arrest 
St.  Peter  at  Antioch,  and  who  throws  St.  James  down  the  Temple  steps,  is  evidently 
meant  for  St.  Paul,  and  this  notable  story  is  believed  to  have  been  borrowed  from  a 
prating  fiction  called  the  "Ascents  of  James,"  which  is  also  the  source  of  the  venomous 
calumny  that  Paul  was  a  Gentile  who  had  accepted  circumcision  in  hopes  of  marrying 
the  High  Priest's  daughter,  and  had  only  apostatised  from  Mosaism  when  his  hopes 
were  disappointed.' 

It  is  on  trash  of  this  kind,  at  once  feeble  and  virulent,  at  once  baseless  and  malignant, 
that  some  have  based  the  belief  that  there  was  deadly  opposition  between  Paul  and  the 
Twelve,  and  that  his  work  was  not  fully  recognised  till  the  close  of  the  second  century. 
The  fact,  however,  is  that  these  Ebionite  slanders  and  forgeries  are  representative  of  none 
but  an  isolated  sect.  Justin  lived  in  Samaria  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  second  century, 
and  shows  no  trace  of  these  views.  Hegesippus  was  a  Jewish  Christian  who  travelled  to 
Rome  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  visiting  many  Christian  Churches;  and 

>  Grfttx,  Qtaeh,  d.  Juden,  Iv.  11«.  »  Marcus,  B.C.  132.    Just.  Mart.  ApoL  L  81  n.  72: 

•  And  psrtlv  In  Syriac.  "^ 

♦  The  English  wader  may  see  these  passages  translated  hi  Baur's  Firtt  Thrm  Ccnturiea,  L  pp. 

s  Bpiphan.  Ha«m,  xxx.  16.    Renan  also  refers  to  Massechta  Girim,  1,  ed.  Kirchheim. 
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Smebiu^  who  inew  his  writings,  Touches  for  iai  perfect  orthodoxy.  ^  Such  heing  tha 
oase,  it  is  hardly  even  necessary  to  prove  that  the  other  churches  of  the  second  century 
were  in  no  sense  anti-Pauline.  It  mi^  he  true  that  for  a  short  time  there  were  twa 
•eotions— a  Jewish  and  a  Oentile— in  the  Church  of  Borne,  and  even  that  each  sectioa 
bad  its  own  hishop,  the  possible  successors  respectively  of  the  Apostles  of  the  circumcisioa 
and  of  the  uncircumcision.'  But  if  so,  these  two  sections  were,  at  the  close  of  the  first 
century,  united  under  the  gentle  and  orthodox  Clement ;  and  even  on  the  doubtful 
hypothesis  that  the  Clementines  had  a  Boman  origin,  their  indirectness— the  cautious, 
subterranean,  timid  sort  of  way  in  which  they  attack  the  great  Apostle— is  alone  a 
deoLsive  proof  that  the  forger  could  by  no  mcaiit  rely  on  the  general  tympcUhy  qf  iht 
readert  into  whoae  handt  his  wrUinffs  felL  And  yet  on  this  very  attenuated  ^>ex  is  built 
the  huge  inverted  pyramid  of  inference,  which  finally  declares  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude  to 
be  a  q>ecimen  of  »ne  of  the  letters,  breathing  sanguinary  hatred  and  atrocious  falsehood, 
which  are  supposed  to  have  been  despatched  from  Jerusalem  in  the  name  of  the  Apostles, 
and  in  the  composition  of  which,  **  since  James  and  Jude  probably  could  not  speak  Greek,** 
they  probably  employed  Greek  secretaries  !'  Let  any  one  r^d  the  Episfcle  of  St.  Jud«^ 
and  consider,  verse  by  verse,  how  it  could  be  possibly  i4)plied  to  St.  Paul,  and  how  abso- 
lutely such  a  theory  contradicts  every  really  authentic  fact  of  his  relation  to  the  Apostle^ 
as  well  as  the  character  and  bearing  of  the  Apostles  themselves,  and  he  will  be  ablo  to 
estimate  the  validity  of  the  criticism  which  calmly  represents  as  reasonable  history  thia 
darkening  fume  of  inferences  from  the  narrow  aperture  of  a  worthless  forgery. 


EXCURSUS  XrX.  (p.  351). 

The  Man  of  Sin;  or,  "Thb  Lawless." 

"  Ego  pnnvos  quid  dizerlt  fiiteor  me  i^orare."— Sw  Aoo. 

Thk  various  conjectures  as  to  the  "  Man  of  Sin,"  and  **  that  which  withholdeth,"  may  bo 
classed  under  three  heads — (i.)  the  nearly  contemporary,  (ii.)  the  distantly  prophetic,  and 
(iii.)  the  subjectively  generaL  And  in  each  of  these  classes  the  suggested  antitypes  are 
either  (a)  general  and  impersonal,  or  {fi)  individual  and  speciaL 

(i.)  The  opinion  adopted  will,  of  course,  depend  greatly  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
destruction  of  Judaism  in  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem  can  be  regarded  as  "  a  coming  of 
the  Lord."  Those  who,  in  accordance  with  most  of  the  definite  temporal  prophecies  of 
Scripture,  think  that  St.  Paul  must  have  been  alluding  to  something  nearly  contemporary 
-something  which  already  loomed  on  the  horizon,  and  therefore  to  something  which 
would  alone  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  lives  of  contemporary  Christians,  explain  the 
Apostasy  and  the  Man  of  Sin  to  represent,  (a)  generally,  the  Pharisees,  or  Gnosticism,  or 

1  It  is  no  disproof  of  this  that  hs  borrows  the  Ebionit^  account  of  St.  James  ;  and  his  supposed 
condemnation  of  St.  Paol  for  usiug  the  expression  "  Eye  Iiath  not  seen,"  &c.,  seems  to  rest  oa  an 
outire  misapprehension  (Lightfoot,  Gal.,  p.  311). 

*  Some  such  fact  may  lie  behind  the  remark  of  TertiUlian  that  Clement  was  ordaiued  bishop  by 
^t.  Peter,  whereas  Irenteus  places  Linus  and  Anencletus  before  him. 

*  Renan,  SL  Paul,  p.  300.  "  En  quittant  Antioche  les  agents  du  parti  hi^rosolomvte  Jurtorat 
de  boulcverser  les  fondations  do  Paul,  de  ditruire  les  Ej^Iises,  de  reuversor  oe  qtx'il  avail  idUid  aveo 
tant  de  labours.  II  semble  qu'4  cette  occasion  de  nouvolles  lettres  furout  expediees  de  Jerusalem, 
au  nom  des  apdtres.  II  se  peut  mdme  qu'un  exemplaire  de  ces  lettres  hainooses  nous  ait  6t^  oonserre 
dans  TEpitre  de  Jude.  f^re  de  Jacques,  et  eomrae  lui '  f^re  du  Seigneur,'  qui  fkit  partie  du  canon." 
&c.  The  apparent  array  of  authorities  quoted  in  support  of  such  inferences  has  no  real  bearing  on 
them,  and  upon  examination  dwindles  into  the  narrow  limits  indicated  below.    Nor  does  M.  T 


adduoe  a  single  proof,  or  anything  remotelv  resembling  a  proof,  that  hynoo¥*ia  the  Apocoljiise  and 
tlie  Epistle  of  Jude  imply  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul  (id.  p.  800X  or  that  tne  relative  moderation  of 
Uichoel  (Jude  0)  to  ooutnisted  with  the  impertinence  of  8t.  Paul  (!),  or.  in  foct,  any  other  of  the 
utterly  wild  conclusions  into  which  he  has  exaggerated  the  oerverted  ingen  iity  of  Tdbiugeu  tlieorlsta. 
Bee  further  the  Excursus  on  St.  John  and  St.  Paul, 
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the  growth  of  heresy  ;  or  (fi)  individtuUly,  Nero,  or  some  Bonum  Bmperor,  Simon  Mtgw, 
or  Simon  the  son  of  Gioras ;  and  they  see  '*  the  check  "  generally  in  the  Boman  Bmperof, 
or  the  Jewish  Law,  or  spiritnal  gifts,  ^  or  the  time  appointed  hy  Qod  ;*  or  individually  in 
some  Bmperor  (  e.^.,  Olandios^qxii  claadit»:&  ieaWx«i)>*  or  James  the  Just.^  or^n  St 
Paul  himself ! 

(ii.)  Those  who  have  taken  ^e  ditiantlp  propKetieal  Tiew  of  the  passage  explain  tba 
Apostfksy  of  the  Han  of  Sin  to  be,  (a)  generally,  the  Papacy,  or  the  Reformation,  or 
Rationalism,  or  somettiing  as  yet  nndoTeloped ;  or  [$)  individually,  Mahomet,  or  Luther, 
or  Napoleon,  or  some  future  personal  Antichrist ;  while  they  see  **  the  check  **  either,  as 
aboT^,  in  the  Boman  Empire,  or  in  the  German  Knpirs,  or,  more  generally  still,  in  tho 
fabric  of  human  polity. 

(iiL)  Finally,  those  who  take  an  entirely  broad  and  subjective  view  of  the  passage,  see 
in  it  only  a  vague  forecast  of  that  which  finds  its  fulfilment  in  all  Christian,  and,  indeed, 
in  all  secular,  history,  of  the  counter  working  of  two  opposing  forces,  good  and  evil, 
Christ  and  Antichrist,  the  JHter  tdbh  and  the  JetBcr-hitrA,  a  lawless  violence  and  a 
restraining  power. 

Now,  of  all  these  interpretations  one  alone  can  be  regarded  as  reasonaUy  certain-^ 
namely,  that  which  views  *'the  check"  as  the  Boman  Knpire,^  and  *'  the  checker"  as 
the  Boman  Bmperor.  This  may  be  regarded  as  fairly  established,  and  has  received  th« 
widest  acceptance,  first,  because  it  fulfils  the  conditions  of  being  something  present  and 
intelligible ;  secondly,  because  we  see  an  obvious  reason  why  it  should  have  been  only 
hinted  at,  since  to  express  it  would  have  been  a  positive  danger  both  to  the  writer  and 
the  community ;  ^  and,  thirdly,  because,  as  Bishop  Wordsworth  has  pointed  out,  the 
Bpbtle  was  from  the  first  pubUoly  read,  and  the  Thessalonians  must  have  attached  a 
meaning  te  it,  and  that  meaning  has  been  handed  down  to  us  traditionally  from  the 
earliest  times.7  Whatever  may  have  been  the  wild  vagaries  of  theological  rancour, 
expressing  itsdf  in  the  form  of  Biblical  commentary,  the  early  Fathers,  at  least,  were 
almost  unanimous  in  regarding  "the  restraining  power"  as  being  the  Boman  Empire,^ 
and  the  "  restrainer"  as  being  some  Boman  Emperor.'  And  it  seems  obvious  that  one 
main  feature  in  the  blasphemous  self^xaltation  and  opposition  to  God  which  is  to  be  a 
mark  of  the  Man  of  Sin  is  suggested  by  the  insane  and  sacrilegious  enormitieB  of  Caligula 
(A.D.  40)  thirteen  years  earlier,  as  well  as  by  the  ]>ersecutions  of  Antioohus  Epiphanes. 
Other  traits  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  pretensions  and  sorceries  of  Simon  Magus 

>  Chrysostom.  '  Theodoret  (o  rov  9«ov  opocX 

»  Hitaig— very  precariously.  ♦  Wieseler,  Chron.  268—273. 

»  "  Qnis  nisi  Romanus  statns  f  "  (Tcrt.  De  Returr.  Cam.  94X  "  Clausulam  ssecoll  aoerbitatas 
hoarreDdas  oommiiMiitem  Botnani  imperii  oorameata  sdmus  ratardari"  (id.  Apol.  82)i  This  was  all 
the  more  natural,  because  the  Roman  Empire  was  regarded  as  the  Fourth  Kingdom  of  Daniel  Prot 
Jowctt  object*  (1)  that  he  oonld  not  have  expected  It  to  be  so  soon  swept  away  ;  and  (2)  that  it  Is 
not  in  paHmaUrid.  But  for  (1)  see  1  Thess  L 10 ;  v.  4;  1  Cor.xvi.22.  Ac:  and(2)8t.  PauldsUysaw 
the  bearing  of  the  Empire  on  the  spread  and  position  of  Cbristianitv. 

•  8t  Paid  had  already  found  this  by  experience,  even  though  his  conversation  with  the  Thessalo- 
nians had  been  comparatively  private.  But  when  the  Church  grew,  and  heathens  dropped  not  un- 
ft^iuently  into  its  meetings,  it  would  have  been  most  compromising  to  them  to  speak  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Roman  Empire  contemplated  as  a  near  event. 

7  The  Rabbis  held  a  similar  view.  One  of  them  said,  "  The  Messiah  will  not  come  till  the  worid 
ha$  h<cim*  all  whiU  wUk  kpntf  (Lev.  xiii.  18)  by  the  Boman  Empire  embracing  Christianity.'* 
Sanhe^lnn,  f.  97, 1 ;  Sotch,  f.  49,  2  ;  (Amsterd.  ed-X  ^       .     ,  ., 

»  So  Tert.  De  Ruurr.  CarnU,  24 ;  Iren.  v.  26, 26 ;  Aug.  De  Civ.  Dti,  xx.  19  ;  Jer.  Qu.  xi.  ad  Algas; 
Lact  vit  15,  Ac. 

f  «  Chtudius  was  Emperor  when  the  Epistle  was  written,  early  in  A.D.  54.  Whether  there  is  any 
allusion  to  his  name  In  the  word  xarix^  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  Kern  believes  that  Nero  is 
intended  by  "the  Lawless."  and  therefore  (seeing  that  the  flret  five  years  of  Nero  were  that  "golden 

aHiuquennium,"  which  Roman  writers  so  higlUy  praise)  concludes  that  the  Epistle  is  spurious, 
ev.  xviL  10, 11,  refers  to  a  hiter  time,  and  possibly  to  the  strangely  prevalent  notion  that  Noro  was 
not  really  dead,  but  would  in  due  time  re*^pear.  The  expressions  used  are  evidently  coloured  by 
the  picture  of  Antlochus  Bpiphanes  in  Dan.  xi  Ho  is  called  "  a  man  of  sin  "  (iiojp  VopTwAik)  is 
1  Mace,  il  48,  62. 
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and  simikr  widoly-Morediied  impocton.    Nero  beoMiie  to  the  ChrUtuui  Church  aonie 
years  afterwarcU  the  yery  impenonation  of  their  ideal  Antichrbt. 

But  to  form  any  oonoeption  ai  to  St.  PanVf  meaning,  beeidet  being  guided  by  his 
belief  of  the  probable  nearness  of  the  Advent,  and  by  the  necessity  that  what  he  said 
should  have  some  meaning  and  yalue  to  his  hearers,  we  must  consider  («)  the  views  of  the 
age ;  (^)  the  symbols  he  uses ;  and  (y)  his  own  subsequent  language  when  he  alludes  to 
any  similar  topic 

Turning,  then,  to  these,  we  find  that  (a)  St.  Paul  was  fully  aware  that,  in  the  then 
present  dispensation,  the  triumph  of  Christ  was  not  to  be  final  or  complete.  He  may 
well  have  heard  of  Christ's  solemn  question,  "Nevertheless,  when  the  Son  of  Man 
oometh,  shall  he  find  faith  on  the  earth  ?  "  ^  Even  thus  early  in  his  career  his  prescient 
eye  may  have  observed  the  traces  (tf  that  Judaic  and  Antichristian  faction  which  was 
to  undo  so  much  of  his  work,  and  embitter  so  many  years  of  his  life,  and  to  whom  he 
applies  the  sternest  language.  Already  he  may  have  noticed  the  germs  of  the  various 
forms  of  Qnostioism,  of  whioh,  in  his  Epistle  to  Timothy,  he  describes  the  "  devilish 
doctrines  "  in  language  which  recalls  some  of  his  expressions  in  this  place.'  Aiul  the 
views  of  the  early  Christians,  as  expressed  by  other  Apostles,  were  all  founded  on  warn- 
ings whioh  Christ  had  uttered,  and  all  pcnnted  in  the  same  direction.*  That  St.  Paul 
should  have  thrown  his  forebodings  into  the  concrete  was  natural  to  one  so  familiar  with 
Old  Testament  prophecy,^  so  given  to  personification,  and  so  trained  to  the  expectation 
of  a  Messiah  who  should  be  the  personal  victor  over  all  iniquity  in  the  person  of  the 
Arch-foe,  the  Mathd,  the  Antichrist.  That  this  personification  should  also  in  part  have 
taken  its  colour  from  the  monstrous  wickedness  and  blasphemous  follies  of  emperors  like 
Tiberius  and  Caligula,  was  exactly  what  we  should  have  expected ;  and,  indeed,  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  the  Jews  had  acted  on  the  world  of  heathendom,  which  in  its  turn 
reacted  upon  them.  It  ii  a  most  interesting  confirmation  of  this  fact  that  the  Jews  gave 
to  Antichrist  the  name  of  Amtillut  (o^Vo^)*  Thus,  in' the  Targum  of  Jonathan  on  Isa. 
xi  4,  we  find,  "With  the  breath  of  His  lips  shall  He  destroy  the  wicked  ArmUlcs ;  *  and 
in  the  Jerusalem  Targum  on  Numb.  xL  26,  and  Deut.  xxxiv.  2,  we  are  told  of  Armalgos 
the  Impious.  This  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  bracelets  {armiUcB)  which,  with  utter 
defiance  of  all  public  dignity,  were  worn  in  public  by  Caligula.*  We  see,  then,  what 
St.  Paul's  anticipations  at  this  moment  were.  He  thought  that  ere  long  the  Roman 
Empire,  so  far  at  any  rate  as  it  was  represented  by  the  reigning  Emperor,  would  be  swept 
away;  that  thereupon  the  existing  tendencies  of  iniquity  and  apostasy,  whether  in 
Judaism  or  in  the  Church  itself,  would  be  concentrated  in  the  person  of  one  terrible 
opponent,  and  that  the  destruction  of  this  opponent  would  be  caused  by  the  personal 
Advent  of  the  Lord.  At  this  time  portents  and  presages  of  the  most  direful  character 
were  in  the  air.  The  hideous  secrets  of  the  Imperial  Court  were  darkly  whispered  amoag 
the  people.  There  were  rumours  of  monstrous  births,  of  rains  of  blood,  of  unnatural 
omens.*  Though  Claudius  had  been  the  last  to  learn  the  infamous  orgies  of  his  wife 
Messalina,  and  perhaps  the  last  to  suspect  the  murderous  designs  of  his  wife  and  nieee 
Agrippina,  yet  by  this  time  even  he  was  not  unaware  that  his  life  hung  on  a  thread.  Little 
was  as  yet  known  of  Nero  in  the  provinces,  but  it  might  have  been  anticipated,  befew 
the  illusive  promise  of  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  that  the  son  of  such  a  father  and  such  a 
mother  could  only  turn  out  to  be  the  monster  which  his  UMier  expected,  and  which  be 
did  ultimately  turn  out  to  be.    If  St.  Paul  anticipated  that  the  present  condition  of  the 

1  Luke  xviii.  & 

■  1  Tim.  Iv.  1--3  (of.  2  Tim.  1. 15 ;  III.  1—9 ;  Col.  il.  8,  ie-l» ;  Acta  xx.  »). 

»  Luke  xvHL  8 ;  1  John  iv.  3 ;  2  Pet.  U.  1,  2 ;  Hi.  3 ;  Rev.  xiU.  and  pataim  ;  snd  the  Epistle  of 
Jude.  «  Ezek.  xxxviii.  16.  li. 

»  Suet.  Callif.  52.  "  ArmUUUus  In  pubMcum  proccasif  (Hitxlg..  Gegch.  J$.  68S).  The  anniTenary 
of  his  death  was  observed  as  a  fesuval  (Derenborag,  Paleat,  208).  Others,  fcowevsr,  rmiMct 
ArmiUuM  with  IfnuLiKuK,  or  "  Romulus  "  (Hamborger.  Tcdm.  W&rUrb.  s.  v.). 

•  Tac  Ann,  xil.  64 ;  Suet.  Oand,  43 ;  Dion  Cass.  Ix.  94,  86. 
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f  oyemment  wovld  peruh  with  Claudiui,  the  reigning  Emperor,  and  th&t  hii  suooeMox 
would  be  the  Man  of  Sin,  his  anticipation  wai  fulfilled.  II  he  further  anticipated  that 
this  representative  of  lawless  and  already  working  opposition  to  Qod  and  His  Christ  would 
be  destroyed  by  the  second  Advent,  he  was  then  absolutely  right  so  far  as  its  Judaic 
elements  were  concerned,  and  so  far  as  the  second  Advent  was  foreshadowed  by  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  and  his  anticipations  were  only  mistaken  on  a  point  retpecUmg 
which  all  knowledge  was  confusedly  withheld — only  in  that  ante-dating  of  the  personal 
second  Advent  which  was  common  to  him  with  all  Christians  in  the  first  century  of 
Christianity.  Nor  need  it  be  surprising  to  any  one  that  he  should  mingle  Jewish  and 
heathen  elements  in  the  colours  with  which  he  pcdnted  the  coming  Antichrist.  In  doing 
this  he  was  in  full  accord  with  that  which  must  be  the  case,  and  with  the  dim  expecta- 
tions of  paganism  no  less  than  with  Babbinic  notions  respecting  the  rival  of  the  Messiah.  ^ 
— Further  than  this  we  cannot  go ;  and  since  we  cannot — since  all  attempts  at  nearer 
indication  have  failed — since  by  God*s  express  and  declared  Providence  we  are  as  far  as 
the  Thessalonians  could  have  been  from  any  accurate  conception  as  to  the  times  and 
seasons  of  the  coming  of  Christ— it  is  clear  that  we  lose  no  viicU  truth  of  the  Gospel  by 
our  inability  to  find  the  exact  interpretation  of  an  enigma  which  has  been  hitherto 
insoluble,  and  of  which,  had  it  been  necessary  for  us,  the  exact  explanation  would  not 
have  been  withheld.^ 

1  It  was  but  a  few  years  after  this  time  that  Balbfllus.  the  Ephesian  Jew,  who  professed  a  know- 
ledge of  astrology,  used  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  to  assure  Nero  that  he  should  be  King 
at  Jerusalem. 

s  The  Thessalonians,  says  St  Augustine,  knew  what  St  Paul  meant,  we  do  not  "  Nos  qui 
nescimus  quod  illi  sdebant  pervenire  kbore  ad  id  quod  sensit  Apostolus  cupiuus,  nee  valemus." 
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EXOUBfiUS  XX.-OHaF  Uncial  Xanuscbiftb 


II,  Sinaiticus,  at  Peters-  \ 
borg  (Imp.  Libnuy)  ) 

A»  Alexandrinos,  at ) 
British  Museum    ...} 

B.Vaticanus,  at  Romel 
(Vatican Library)  ...J 


C,  Ephracmi,  at  Paris') 
(Imperial  Library),  a  ?• 
Palimpsest  MS.      .,.) 


I>1,  Dezae.at  Cambridge ) 
(Uair.  Library)      ... ) 


D4.  Claromontanua,  *> 
Ptria  (Imp.  Lib  )    ..J 

Sfr  LaudianuB,  Oxford) 
(Bodleian) j 

E3,  Bangennanensis.'N 
Petersburg  (Imperial  ( 
Lib.).  A  transcript  i 
of  I)j,  mutilated     ...) 

P2,  Augiensls,  Trinity) 
Coll^;e,  Cambridge... ) 

P..  CoialinL'ums,  Paris 

G2.  Angelicus,  Rome ) 
(August.  Monks)    ...  > 

O3,  Boernerianus,  Dres- ) 
den  (Royal  Library)  ) 

"Bj,  Mutinensis,  Mo-") 
ilena  (Grand  Ducal  > 
Library)    ) 

H.t.  Coislinianus  (twelve ') 
leaves  at  Paris,  two  > 
leaves  at  Petersburg)^ 

I,  Pragmenta,  Polimp-^ 
scstoTischendorflana,  ( 
They  are  seven  frag-  i 
ments,  at  Petersburg  J 

K».  Mosquensis,  at ) 
'Moscow     > 

I»,  Angelicns,  Rome.) 
'Bame  as  G^      } 

Ms.  Ruber.  Fragments') 
at  Hamburg  and  at  > 
British  Museum     ...) 

P,  Porphyrianns.  Pub-^ 
lished  by  Tischen- 1 
dorf.  Monumeuta  > 
8acr«  inedita.  (See  i 
Alfoid,  voL  2.)       ...J 


Gentu-j. 


IV. 
V. 
IV. 


Acts  of  the 
Apostles. 


VL^ 


VI. 


VL 


IX. 


Aa 

AIL 

AU. 

(i.  8  to  iv.  S) 

(v.  85— X.  43) 

(xiil  1— xvi.  37) 

(XX.  l(V-xxi  31) 

;xxii.  21— xxiii.  18) 

xxiv.  15— xxvi.  19V 

[xxvii.  17-xxvlii.  5)^ 

(i.  1-viii.  29) 
(X.  14— xxi.  2) 
(xxi.  10-16) 
(xxi.  18— xxii,  10) 
(xxiU  20-29) 


AIL 
AIL 


n.  1— 11. 5) 

(iU.  21-Ix.  tf) 
(X.  15-xL  31) 
(xlii.  10— end) 


)ai-viLl8)^ 
V(ix.7-xlii.  8)>  (!•  2— X.  8) 
^(XY.40— end)  j 


(i.  1-xxvl.  20) 
(xxviU.  26— end) 


(i.  7-end) 


VIL 

(viU.  10— end) 
IX.  }  \  Some  as  Lj.    See 
below. 


IX. 
IX.  ^ 

VI. 


(Ui 


1.19— to  end)-! 


iOor. 


AIL 
AIL 


(Lltoiv.l8)> 
(xiL7toend)> 


AIL 


(i.  1-iii.  8) 
(iU.  16-vi.  7) 
(vL  16— end) 


] 


AIL 


AIL 


(v.  28-ix.  89) 
(x.  19— xiii.  36) 
(xiv.  8— xxvli.  4) 


r.— VII.  \ 
IX. 

«•{ 

X. 


IX. 


(iL  6-17) 
{xxvi.  *"  " " 
(xxviiL 


(xxvi.  7-18) 
'        •■   8-17) 


(vlil.  10— end) 
Bee  Gj  above. 


Borne  ftagraents  of  the  Epistles  found  in 

The  Epistles  of  St,  Paul  in  this  MS.  are 
known  as  L2. 


(i.  1— onward) 


This  is  a  sister  MS.  to  F^ 


C  (X.  28-29) 
t   (xi.9-T- 


QL  14— end) 


-17) 
(XV.53— xvi.  9) 

ft  1     X  ^R^  (  (i.  l»-viiL  7) 
(L1-X.18)  V(viiL12-end) 

AIL 
(XV.  52— end)  ( 


} 


(\  (L  1-xi 
\  (xili.6— X 
C  (xiv.  89- 


} 


} 


AIL 

AIL 


(i.1-15)    > 
(X.1S— xii.6)i 


I  (L  l-x«.  23) 
'  ■•"6— xiv.  23) 
.  89— end)  1 


AIL 


Tlds  Table  has  kindly  been  drawn  np  for 

[The  geueml  reader  should  notice  (I.)  that  D  and  E  mean  different  MSB.  for  the  Acts  and  for  the 
^  (lii)  that  F  (Augiensls)  is  in  u»ost  instances 
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AU. 
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AU. 

All 
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AU. 


AU. 


ITim. 


AU. 


AU. 
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AU. 
AJL 


AU. 
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All. 


AU. 


marginal  notes  to  the  great  Septuagiut  Octateuch  known  as  Cod.  ^oislinlanos  I. 


AU. 


a-ai) 


supplying  the  oommencemcnt  of  Romans,  not  other  de&oUndes.    It  is  eonsidsrably  mutUtited. 


r  (i.  4-10)  > 
1(H.  »-H)  5 


AIL 
AIL 




•••••• 





...... 

}  -- 







(lU.  7— U) 



0.1) 
(i.  16-li.  5) 
(iii.iytoend) 

(L  1-13) 

}... 

••.... 

AU. 

AU. 

AU. 

AIL 

AU. 

AU. 

AU. 

AU. 

AU. 

AIL 

AU. 

AU. 

AU. 

AU. 

AU, 

AU. 

AU. 

AU. 

AU. 

Aa( 

(i.l-iii.lO) 
(iv.S-end) 

(i.l-iiL6) 

}m 

AU. 
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AU. 

AU. 
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me  by  the  Rer.  J.  8.  Northcote. 

Epintlas :  (il.)  that  B  (Sam^rmsneMis)  to  a  copy  of  the  thirl  oomctor  of  D  (Claromontann*) ; 

•liuoHt  identical  with  O  (Boemoriauus).] 
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EXCURSUS  XXI.  (p.  898). 
Theoloot  and  Antinomies  of  St.  Paul. 
I  HAVE  treated  to  fully  of  the  main  outlines  of  St.  Paul's  theology  in  the  sketch  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Bomans  that  I  need  not  here  enter  t^K>n  it,  but  it  may  be  convenient  to 
the  reader  to  see  at  one  glance  two  of  his  own  most  pregnant  summaries  of  it.  These 
are  Bom.  iiL  21 — ^26 ;  Tit.  iii  3 — 7,  for  further  explanation  of  which  I  must  refer  to 
pp.  472,  $eq,,  663. 

Rom.  iiL  21—26  :  **  But  now  apart  from  Law,  Qod*s  righteousness  has  been  mani- 
fested, being  witnessed  to  by  the  Law  and  the  Prophets — even  God*s  righteousness  (I  say) 
by  means  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  unto  all  and  upon  all  believers;  for  there  is  no 
difference.  For  all  sinned  and  are  falling  short  of  the  glory  of  God,  being  made  righteous 
freely  by  His  grace,  by  the  means  of  the  redemption  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  whom  God 
set  forth  as  "  a  propitiary  "  by  means  of  faith  in  His  blood  for  the  manifestation  of  His 
righteousness,  because  of  the  praetermission  of  past  sins  by  the  long-suffering  of  God — 
with  a  view  (I  say)  to  the  manifestation  of  His  righteousness  in  the  present  season,  so 
that  He  may  be  righteous  and  the  giver  of  righteousness  to  him  who  is  of  faith  in 
Jesus." 

Tit.  iii  3—7:  "For  we  were  once  ourselves  also  foolish,  disobedient,  wandering 
slaves  to  various  lusts  and  pleasures,  living  in  malice  and  envy,  hateful,  hating  one 
another.  But  when  the  kindness  and  the  love  to  man  of  our  Saviour  God  appeared,  not 
by  works  of  righteousness  which  we  did,  but  according  to  His  mercy  He  saved  us  by 
means  of  the  laver  of  regeneration  and  renewal  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  He  poured 
forth  upon  us  richly  by  means  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour,  that  being  justified  by  His 
grace  we  should  become  heirs  of  eternal  life  according  to  hope." 

By  "antinomies"  I  mean  the  apparent  contradictoriness  to  human  reason  of  divine^ 
facts.  Such  antinomies  must  arise  when  Reason  seeks  to  know  something  of  the  absolute^ 
stepping  beyond  the  limits  of  experience. 

Among  the  apparent  antinomies  left  without  any  attempt— because  there  is  no 
possibility — of  their  reconciliation  to  our  finite  reason  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  are— 
L  Predestination  Bom.  iz.  (as  explaining  ^e  rejection  of  Israel 

(Absolute  dependence).  from  the  objective  and  theological  point 

of  view). 
Free  Will  Bom.  ix.  30— x.  21  (as  explainiog  the  rejection 

(Moral  self-determination).  of  Israel  from  the  moral  and  anthropolo- 

gical point  of  view). 
2.  Sin  through  Adam's  fall ;  Bom.  v.  12—21. 

Sin  as  inherent  in  the  flesh ;    1  Cor.  xv.  60,  $eq, 
8.  Christ  judging  all  Chrittiant  at  His  Advent ;  Bom.  ii  16 ;  xiv.  10 ;  1  Cor.  iiL 
13 ;  2  Cor.  v.  10. 
God  finally  judging  all  men  through  Christ ;  1  Cor.  iv.  5  (xv.  24,  25). 
4.  Becompense  for  all  according  to  works ;  Bom.  ii  6 — ^10 :  2  Cor.  v.  10. 

Free  forgiveness  of  the  redeemed ;  Bom.  iv.  4 ;  ix.  11 ;  xL  6. 
6.  Universal  Bestoration  and  Blessedness ;  Bom.  viii  19—23 ;  xi  30—36. 

A  twofold  end ;  Bom.  ii  5—12.     "The  perishing ;"  2  Cor.  ii.  15,  &c 
6.  Necessity  of  human  effort ;  1  Cor.  ix.  24.     "So  run  that  ye  may  obtain.** 

Ineffectualness  of  human  effort ;  Bom.  ix.  16,  "  It  is  not  of  him  that  willetli, 

nor  of  him  that  runneth.*' 
The  two  are  brought  together  in  PhiL  ii  12, 13,  "  Work  out  your  own  salvation 
...  For  it  is  God  which  worketh  in  you." 
To  these  others  might  perhaps  be  added,  but  none  of  them  causes,  or  need  cause,  anj 
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trouble  to  the  Christiiui.  On  the  one  hand,  we  know  that  omnia  exeunt  in  mytterium, 
and  that  we  cannot  think  for  fire  minatea  on  any  lubject  connected  with  the  spiritual 
life  without  reaching  a  point  at  which  the  wings  of  the  soul  beat  in  vain  as  against  a  wall 
of  adamant.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  Paul  almost  created  thd 
language  of  Christian  theology ;  that  he  often  enshrines  in  a  single  word  a  whole  world 
of  ideas ;  and  that  he  always  refuses  to  pursue  the  great  saving  truths  of  religion  into 
mere  speculative  extremes.  If  we  cannot  live  as  yet  in  the  realms  of  perfect  and 
universal  light,  we  have  at  any  rate  a  lamp  which  throws  a  circle  of  radiance  around  our 
daily  steps. 

•*  Lead  thou  me  on.    I  do  not  ask  to  see 
Tlie  distant  scene ;  one  step  enough  for  me.** 


EXCURSUS    XXn.    (p.  590). 

Distinctive  Words,  Key-notks,  aitd  Chabactebistics  of  the  Epistles. 

It  may  perhaps  serve  to  call  attention  to  the  individuality  of  the  Epistles  if  I  endeavour 

to  point  out  how  some  of  them  may  be  roughly  characterised  by  leading  words  or 

conceptions. 

L—The  Etehaiological  Oraup. 

1  Thessaloihans.— This  Epistle  is  marked  by  the  extreme  sweetness  of  its  tone. 
Its  key-note  is  Hope.  Its  leading  words,  napowrCa,  9Ai>tf .  Its  main  theme  is  Consolation 
from  the  near  hope  of  the  Second  Advent,  iv.  17,  IS,  ii^it  <h  iSnrrt^  apirayiio-ofM^,  k.  t.  x. 

irap<ucaA<iTC  oAXifXovf  iy  Tot«  Xiyotc  rovrot^.^ 

2  Thessalonians.— The  key-note  is  ii  1,  2,  fii,  t«£x<»«  traXtvBnyiu  .  .  .  ^  5n  iviirniicw  ^ 
fifnipa  Tov  Kvpim.    Peculiar  doctrinal  section  on  the  Man  of  Sin. 

//. — The  Anti-Judaic  Chxmp, 

1  Corinthlvns. — ^Love  and  imity  amid  divergent  opinions.  Little  details  decided  by 
great  principles.    life  in  the  world  but  not  of  it. 

2  Cobiwthians.— The  Apostle's  Apologia  pro  vitd  9ttd.  The  leading  words  of  i.— vi. 
" tribulation '' and  "consolation.''  In  viii. — end,  the  leading  conception  ''boasting  not 
on  merits  but  in  infirmities." 

Galattans. — The  Apostle's  independent  authority.  Christian  liberty  from  the  yoke 
of  the  Law.    Circxuncision  nothing,  and  uncircumcision  nothing,  but 

Romans. — The  Universality  of  sin,  and  the  Universality  of  grace  (noi  a  leading  word). 
Justification  by  faith.  This  Epistle  is  the  sum  of  St.  Paul's  theology,  and  Bom.  L  16, 17 
is  the  sum  of  the  Epistle. 

///. — The  Christofoffieal  or  AnH-Chtottic  Chroup, 

Philippiaks. — Joy  in  sorrow.     **  Summa  Epistoln,  gaudeo,  gaudete  "  (Bengol). 

CoLOSSiANS.— Christ  all  in  alL  The  Pleroma.  Leading  conception,  iL  6,  ^  aviy 
vcpdraTtiTv.     "Hie  epistolae  soopus  est "  (Bengel). 

Philemoic. — Can  a  Christian  master  treat  a  brother  as  a  slave?  Leading  conception, 
12,  wpoakafiw  vMv. 

Ephesians.— Christ  in  His  Church.  The  Epistle  of  the  Ascension.  The  leading 
words  are  x^f >  ^^  iwAvpayiOf  ir  Xpiory. 

1  "  Habet  haec  eplstola  meram  quandsm  dolcedinem,  quae  lectori  doldbtis  afTectibos  non 
sssneto  minns  saplt  qaani  ceterae  severitate  qnsdam  palatum  stringentes  "  (Benge^v  <«  im  Osnxar 
1st  es  eln  Trostbrief "  (Hatismth,  p.  899), 
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IV.^The  Pastoral  Oroup, 
^  ,p^  ^Maniiftk  of  the  ChrUtian  pastor*!  dealing  with  the  faithful  aad  witii 

ITOJOTHT  )  ^^  teachers.    Leading  conceptions,  tobriety  of  conduct,  $otmdnem  of 
^^^^  (faith. 

2  TnfOTHT.— Last  words.    Be  brav6  and  faithful,  as  I  have  tried  to  be.    Come 
^oiokfy,  come  before  winter;  come  before  I  die.    iv.  6,  «yw  ya^  i|8if  ^wMo^im,  \^ 
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EXCURSUS   XXltt.    (p.  028).  ' 

Letter  of  Flint  to  Sabiniands  on  behalf  of  an  offending  Freedman. 

"  G.  PUnius  Sabiniano  suo  S. 

"Libertus  tuns,  cui  succensere  te  dixeras,  venit  ad  me  advolutusque  pedibus  meis 
^tanquam  tuis  haesit.  Flevit  multum,  multum  rogavit,  multum  etiam  tacuit,  in  samma 
fecit  mihi  fidem  paenitentiae.  Yere  credo  emendatum,  quia  deliquisse  le  sentit. 
Irasceris,  scio,  et  irasoeris  merito,  id  quoque  scio :  sed  tunc  praecipua  mansuetudinus 
laus,  cum  irae  caussa  iustissima  est.  Amasti  hominem  et,  spero,  amabis :  interim  sufficit 
>ut  exorari  te  sinas.  Licebit  rursus  irasci,  si  meruerit,  quod  exoratus  excusatius  faciei* 
Bemitte  aliquid  adulescentiae  ipsius,  remitte  lacrimis,  remitte  indulgentiae  tuae :  ne 
torseris  ilium,  ne  torseris  etiam  te.  Torqueris  enim,  cum  tam  lenis  irasceris.  Vereor  ne 
Tidear  non  rogare,  sed  cogere,  si  precibiu  oius  meas  iunxero.  Jungam  tamen  tanto 
plenius  et  effusius,  quauto  ipsum  acrius  severiusque  corripui,  districte  minatus  numquam 
jne  postea  rogaturum.  Hoc  illi,  quern  terreri  oi)ortebat ;  tibi  non  idem.  Nam  forts  im 
iterum  rogabo,  impetrabo  iterum :  sit  modo  tale  ut  rogare  me,  at  praestare  te  deoeat. 
Valel*» 

Translation. 

*'0.  Plinius  to  his  Sabinianus,  greeting : — 

"Tour  freedman,  with  whom,  as  you  had  told  me,  you  were  vexed,  came  to  me,  and, 
flinging  himself  at  my  feet,  clung  to  them  as  though  they  had  been  yours.  He  wept 
much,  entreated  much,  yet  at  the  same  time  left  much  unsaid,  and,  in  short,  convinced 
me  that  he  was  sincerely  sorry.  I  believe  that  he  is  really  reformed,  because  he  is 
>oonacious  of  his  delinquency.  Tou  are  angry,  I  know ;  justly  angiy,  that  too  I  know ; 
but  gentleness  is  most  praiseworthy  exactly  where  anger  is  most  justifiable.  Ton  loved 
the  poor  fellow,  and  I  hope  will  love  him  again ;  meanwhile,  it  is  enough  to  yield  to 
intercession.  Should  he  ever  deserve  it  you  may  be  angry  again,  and  all  the  more 
excusably  by  yielding  now.  Make  some  aUowance  for  his  youth,  for  his  tears,  for  your 
own  kindly  disposition.  Do  not  torture  him,  lest  you  torture  yourself  as  well,  for  it  is  a 
torture  to  you  when  one  of  your  kindly  nature  is  angry.  I  fear  you  will  think  that  I  am 
not  asking  but  forcing  you  if  I  join  my  prayers  to  his ;  I  will,  however,  do  so,  and  aU  the 
more  fully  and  unreservedly  in  proportion  to  the  sharpness  and  severity  with  whioh  I 
took  him  to  task,  sternly  threatening  that  I  would  never  say  a  word  for  him  again. 
Thai  I  said  to  him  because  he  needed  to  be  well  frightened;  but  I  do  not  say  it  to  you, 
for  perhaps  I  shaU  say  a  word  for  him  again,  and  again  gain  my  point ;  provided  only 
ii\y  request  be  such  as  it  becomes  me  to  ask  and  you  to  grant.    Farewell !  ** 


EXCURSUS  XXTV.  (pp.  176^  656). 

The  Herods  in  the  Acts. 

If  there  be  sufficient  groimd  for  the  plausible  conjecture  which  identifies  Agrippa  L  and 
Cypros  with  the  long  and  queen  who  figure  in  the  two  following  anecdotes  of  the  Tklmud, 
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we  shall  see  tliat  the  purt  he  had  to  pUy  was  not  always  an  eas>  one,  and  even  led  td 
seriotiB  complications. 

i  The  Talmud  relates  that  on  one  occasion,  at  a  festival,  a  lizard  was  found  in  the 
royal  kitchen.  It  appeared  to  be  dead,  and  if  so  the  whole  banquet  would  have  beebhiB 
ceremonially  unclean.  The  king  referred  the  question  to  the  queen,  and  the  queen  to 
Rabban  Gamaliel.  He  asked  whether  it  had  been  found  in  a  warm  or  a  cold  place.  "  hi  a 
warm  place,"  they  said.  "Then  pour  cold  water  over  it.'*  They  did  so.  The  litacrd 
revived,  and  the  banquet  was  pronounced  clean.  So  that,  the  writer  complacently  adds, 
the  fortune  of  the  entire  festival  depended  ultimately  on  Rabban  Gamaliel.  * 

ii  The  other  story  is  more  serious.  It  appears  that  at  a  certain  Passover  the  king 
and  queen  were  informed  by  their  attendants  that  two  kinds  of  victims— a  lamb  an;l  a 
kid— ^ther  of  which  was  legal — had  been  killed  for  them,  and  they  were  in  doubt  as  to 
which  of  the  two  was  to  be  regarded  as  preferable.  The  king,  who  considered  that  the 
kid  was  preferable,  and  was  less  devoted  to  the  Pharisees  than  his  wife,  sent  to  ask  the 
high  priest  Issachar  of  Kephar-BarchaY,  thinking  that  since  he  daily  sacrificed  victims, 
he  would  be  sure  to  know.  Issachar,  who  was  of  the  same  haughty,  violent,  luxurious 
temperament  as  all  the  numerous  Sadducean  high  priests  of  the  day,  made  a  most  coi^ 
temptuous  gesture  in  the  king's  face,  and  said  that,  if  the  kid  was  preferable,  the  lamb 
would  not  have  been  ordained  for  use  in  the  daily  sacrifice.  Indignant  at  his  rudenejs, 
the  king  ordered  his  right  hand  to  be  cut  off.  Issachar,  however,  bribed  the  executionbr 
and  got  him  to  cut  off  the  left  hand.  The  king,  on  discovering  the  fraud,  had  the  right 
hand  cut  off  also.'  It  is  thus  that  the  story  runs  in  the  Pesackim^  and  further  on  it  is 
<iaid  that  when  the  doubt  arose  the  king  sent  to  the  queen,  and  the  queen  to  the  Rabban 
Gamaliel,  who  gave  the  perfectly  sensible  answer  that  as  either  victim  was  legal,  and  aa 
the  king  and  queen  had  been  perfectly  indifferent  in  giving  the  order  for  the  Paschal 
victims  to  be  slain,  they  could  eat  of  the  one  which  had  been  first  killed.  3 

As  this  story  was  not  very  creditable  to  Agrippa  I.,  we  find  a  sufficient  reason  for  the 
silence  of  Josephus  in  passing  over  the  name  of  Issachar  in  his  notices  of  the  High 
Priests.^  His  was  not  a  name  which  could  have  sounded  very  agreeable  in  the  ears  of 
Agrippa  n.  The  elder  Agrippa  seems  to  have  been  tempted  in  this  instance  into  a 
violence  which  was  not  unnatural  in  one  who  had  lived  in  the  court  of  Tiberius,  but 
which  was  a  rude  interruption  of  his  plan  of  pleasing  the  priestly  i>arty,  while  Cyproe 
took  the  Pharisees  under  her  special  patronage.  Issachar  seems  to  have  come  between 
TheophUus,  son  of  Hanan,  and  Simon,  son  of  Kanthera  the  Boethusian.'  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  tendencies  of  Cypres,  and  his  own  proclivities,  it  was  important  to 
Agrippa  that  he  shotdd  retain  the  support  of  the  sacerdotal  aristocrats ;  and  they  were 
well  pleased  to  enjoy,  in  rapid  succession,  and  as  the  appanage  of  half-a-dozen  families^ 
the  burdensome  dignity  of  Aaron's  successor. 

The  Pharisees,  on  the  other  hand,  recounted  with  pleasure  the  fact  that  no  sooner 
had  Agrippa  arrived  at  Jerusalem  than  he  caused  to  be  suspended  on  the  columns  of  the 
Gulam,  or  Temple  portico,  the  chain  of  massive  gold  which  he  had  received  from  Gains  ai 
an  indemnification  for  his  captivity ;  *  that  he  was  most  munificent  in  his  presents  to 
the  nation  ;  that  he  was  a  daily  attendant  at  the  Temple  sacrifice  ;  that  he  had  called 
the  attention  of  the  Legate  Petronius  to  the  decrees  of  Claudius  in  favour  of  Jewish 
privileges,  and  had  thereby  procured  the  reprimand  and  punishment  of  the  inhabitaBti 

1  Pemchlm,  f .  88,  2. 

«  Ptaachim,  f.  57,  1.  In  KerHtdth,  f.  28,  2,  It  is  told  with  some  variations,  and  the  king  is  caUiSd 
Jannflens.  It  Is,  however,  a  fashion  of  the  Talmnd  to  give  this  name  to  Asmonsean  kings  (Deren- 
bonrg,  p.  21  ly  May  this  wild  story  have  been  suggested  by  the  indisnation  of  the  Jews  agamst  the 
first  Hish  Pnest  who  wore  gloves  to  prevent  his  hands  fh>m  being  soiled  ? 

*  Id.  S8b.  When  I  was  present  at  the  Samaritan  passover  on  the  summit  of  Kount  Oeililm, 
■be  lambs  and  one  kid  were  sacrificed.  ♦  Antt.  xx.  10,  $  1, 

*  Herod  the  Great  had  married  a  daughter  of  Boethus. 

*  Middathf  iii.  7.    Josephus  {Antt.  xix.  e,  §  1)  says  that  it  was  hung  "  over  the  treasury." 
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of  Dor,  1  who  had  ins^dted  the  Jews  by  erectmg  in  their  lynagogae  a  itatue  of  tiie 
emperor.  They  had  also  told  with  applause  that  he  carried  his  basket  of  first-fruits  to 
the  Temple  like  any  ordinary  Israelite ;  >  and  that  although  eyery  one  had  to  give  way  in 
the  streets  to  the  king  and  his  suite,  yet  Agrippa  always  yielded  the  right  of  road  to  a 
marriage  or  funeral  procession.'  There  were  two  stories  on  which  they  dwelt  with 
peculiar  pleasure.  One  was  that  on  a  single  day— perhaps  that  of  hii  arrival  at 
Jerusalem— he  offered  a  thousand  holocausts,  and  that  when  they  had  been  offered,  a 
poor  man  came  with  two  pigeons.  The  priest  refused  this  sacrifice,  on  the  pretext  that 
on  that  day  he  had  been  bidden  to  offer  none  but  royal  victinu ;  but  he  yielded  to  the 
poor  man*8  earnest  solicitation  on  being  told  that  the  pigeons  were  brought  in  fulfilment 
of  a  vow  that  he  would  daily  offer  half  the  produce  of  his  day's  work ;  and  Agrippa 
warmly  approved  of  this  disobedience  of  his  orders.  <  On  another  occasion,  at  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles,  he  received  from  the  hands  of  the  High  Priest  the  roll  of  the  Law,  and 
without  seating  himself,  read  the  Lesson  for  the  day,  which  was  Deuteronomy  xviL 
14 — 20.  AVhen  he  came  to  the  words,  **  Thou  mayest  not  set  a  stranger  over  thee  which 
U  not  thy  brother,*'  the  thought  of  his  own  Idum»an  origin  flashed  across  his  mind,  and 
he  burst  into  tears.  But  the  cry  arose  on  all  sides,  "  Fear  not,  Agrippa ;  thou  art  our 
brother,  thou  art  our  brother."  ^ 

There  were  other  tendencies  which  would  win  for  Agrippa  the  approval  of  the  people 
no  less  than  that  of  the  Pharisees.  Such,  for  instance,  were  his  early  abolition  of  a 
house-tax  in  Jerusalem,  which  had  been  felt  to  be  particularly  burdensome ;  and  his 
construction  of  a  new  quarter  of  the  Holy  City,  which  was  called  Bezetha.*  The  Rabbis, 
indeed,  refused  to  accord  to  the  new  district  the  sanctity  of  the  old,  because  it  had  not 
been  inaugurated  by  the  presence  of  a  king,  a  prophet,  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  a 
Sanhedrin  of  sevens-one,  two  processions,  and  a  choir.  7  It  is  far  from  improbable  that 
this  addition  to  Jerusalem  was  mainly  intended  to  strengthen  its  natural  defences,  and 
that  Agrippa  had  formed  the  secret  intention  of  making  himself  independent  of  Borne. 
If  so,  his  plans  were  thwarted  by  the  watchful  jealousy  of  Yibius  Marsus,'  who  had 
succeeded  Petronius  as  Praefect  of  Syria.  He  wrote  and  informed  the  Emperor  of  the 
suspicious  proceedings  of  Agrippa,  and  an  Imperial  rescript  commanded  the  suspension 
of  these  building  operations.  Petronius  had  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Agrippa, 
but  Marsus  distrusted  and  bitterly  offended  him.^  After  the  completion  of  the  magni- 
ficent theatre,  and  other  buildings  which  he  had  presented  to  Berytus,  he  was  visited  by 
a  number  of  neighbouring  princes— An tiochus,  King  of  Commagene,  Sampsigeramus  of 
Emesa,  Ck>tys  of  Lesser  Armenia,  Polemo  of  Pontus,  and  his  brother  Herod,  King  of 
Ghalcis.  It  is  probable  that  these  royal  visits  were  not  of  a  purely  complimentary 
character,  but  may  have  been  the  nucleus  of  a  plot  against  the  Koman  power.  If  so, 
their  machinations  were  scattered  to  the  winds  by  the  contemptuous  energy  of  the 
Praefect,  who  felt  a  truly  Roman  indifference  for  the  gilded  impotence  of  these 
Oriental  vassals.    As  the  gathering  took  place  at  Tiberias,  he  went  thither,  and  Agrippa, 

1  Jos.  w4n«.  xix.  6,  $  8.  *  BikkuHin,  iii.  4;  Derenbouig.  p.  217. 

s  Bah.  Kethubhdth,  £  17,  1 ;  Monk.  PakiL  p.  571.  «  Vayvikm-rabba,  iii. 

*  Sota,  t  41,1,%.    Bat,  ss  Derenbourg  points  out,  there  were  not  wanting  some  stem  Rabbis 


who  unhesitatingly  condemned  this  "  flattery  of  the  king."  (See,  too,  Jost,  Ut$^.  d.  Judentkumu, 
420.  It  is  not  certain  that  tlie  anecdote  may  not  refer  to  Agrippa  II.)  In  oontinoatlon  of  the  story 
about  Babha  Ben  Bute's  advice  to  Herod  the  Great  to  rebuild  the  Temple,  the  Talmud  adds  that  the 
Romsns  were  by  no  means  willing,  but  that  the  task  was  half  done  before  the  return  of  the 
messenger,  who  had  been  purposely  told  to  spend  three  yean  In  his  mission.  Among  other  things 
the  Romans  said,  "  If  thou  hast  succeeded  by  violence  at  home,  we  have  the  genealogy  here.  Thotk 
art  ntUher  a  kina.nor  tht  $on,  qfa  Una,  hut  a  UberaUd  daw  "  (Babka  Batkra.  f.  S,  2). 

*  Josephns  {b.  J.  v.  4,  §  S)  says  uat  this  word  means  "New  City  " ;  but  elsewhere  (Anlt.  xiL 
S2;  11,  $l)he  writes  it  Bilh-ZUko,  or  "House  of  Olive-trees."    In  the  Syriac  version  of  Acts  L 

.  .  <Xat«K,  olive-yard,  is  rendered  BUK-Zltho;  and  in  B.  J.  IL  19.  I  4,  Josephus  seems  to  draw  a 
distinction  between  Bezetha  and  the  New  City  (Munk,  Palest. ,  p  45).  Derenbourg.  however,  holds 
that  Besetha  tt  a  transliteration  of  the  Chaldaic  Beth  Hadta,  and  that  Josephus  is  right  (Palett^ 
p.  218).  7  Jer.  Sanhedr.  I  3 ;  Jos.  B.  J.  v.  4.  {  9. 

•  Jos.  B.  J.  U.  11,  §  a  »  Jos.  Antt.  xix.  7,  {  2. 
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in  whose  character,  as  in  that  of  all  his  family,  there  was  a  large  vein  of  ostentation,  ^ 
went  seven  furlongs  out  of  the  city  to  meet  him,  with  the  five  other  kings  in  his  char  ot. 
Marsos  did  not  like  the  look  of  this  combination,  and  sent  his  servants  to  the  kings  with 
the  cool  order  that  they  were  all  to  make  the  beet  of  their  way  at  once  to  their  respective 
homes.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  deliberate  insult  that,  after  the  death  of  Agrippa, 
Glaudins,  in  respect  to  his  memory,  and  in  consequence  of  a  request  which  he  had 
received  from  him,  displaced  Marsus,  and  sent  O.  Oassius  Longinus  in  his  place.' 

Aqrippa  and  Bereniob. 

Not  a  spark  of  true  patriotism  seems  ever  to  have  been  kindled  in  the  breast  of 
Agrippa  II.  He  was  as  complete  a  renegade  as  his  friend  Josephus,'  but  without  his 
versatility  and  genius.  He  had  passed  all  his  early  years  in  the  poisoned  atmosphere  of 
such  courts  as  those  of  Gains  and  Claudius,  and  was  now  on  excellent  terms  with  Nero. 
The  mere  fact  that  he  should  have  been  a  favourite  with  the  Meeullinas,  and  Agrip- 
pinas,  and  Poppseas,  of  a  palace  rife  with  the  basest  intrigues,  is  sufficient  to  oondeum 
him.  His  appointments  to  the  High-priesthood  were  as  bad  as  those  of  his  predeoessorn, 
and  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Jews  by  the  arbitrary  r^idity  of  the  constant 
changes  which  he  made.  Almost  the  only  specific  event  which  marked  his  period  of 
royalty  was  a  dispute  about  a  view  from  a  window.  In  a  thoroughly  unpatriotic  and 
irreverent  spirit  he  had  buQt  a. banquet-hall  in  Herod's  palace  at  Jerusalem,  which 
overiooked  the  Temple  courts.  It  was  designed  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  gratifying 
the  indolent  curiosity  of  his  guests  as  they  lay  at  table,  by  giving  them  the  spectacle  of 
the  Temple  worship  in  its  most  sacred  details,  and  also  of  ina.intirin{«g  a  certain 
espionage  over  the  movements  of  the  worshippers,  which  would  at  any  moment  enable 
him  to  give  notice  to  the  Bonlkn  soldiers  if  he  widied  them  to  interfere.  Indignant  at 
this  instance  of  contemptible  curiosity  and  contemptible  treachery,  the  Jews  built  up  a 
counter  wall  to  exclude  his  view.  Agrippa,  powerless  to  do  anything  himself,  invoked 
the  aid  of  the  Procurator.  The  wall  of  the  Jews  excluded  not  only  ^e  view  of  Agrippa, 
but  also  that  of  the  commandant  in  the  tower  of  Antonia,  and  Festns  ordered  them  to 
pull  it  down.  The  Jews  resisted  this  demand  with  their  usual  determined  fury,  and 
Festus  so  far  gave  way  that  he  allowed  them  to  send  an  embassy  to  Rome  to  await  the 
decision  of  the  Csesar.  The  Jews  sent  Ishmael  Ben  Phabi  the  high  priest,  Helldas  the 
treasurer,  and  other  distinguished  ambassadors,  and  astutely  gaining  the  ear  of  Poppsea 
— ^who  is  believed  to  have  been  a  proselyte,  but  if  so,  was  a  proselyte  of  whom  the  Jews 
ought  to  have  been  heartily  ashamed — obtained  a  decision  in  their  favour.  Women  like 
Poppna,  paatomimiBts  like  Aliturus— such  were  in  these  days  the  defenders  of  the  Temple 
for  the  Jews  against  their  hybrid  kings  I  We  hear  little  more  of  Agrippa  IL  till  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  As  might  have 
been  expected,  he,  like  Josephus,  like  Tiberius  Alexander,  and  other  eminent  renegades, 
was  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  Roman  invaders,  waging  war  on  the  Holy  City.  He 
probably  saw  the  Temple  sink  amid  its  consuming  fires.  like  Josephus  he  may  have 
watched  from  a  Roman  window  the  gorgeous  procession  in  which  the  victor  paraded  the 
sacred  spoils  of  the  Temple,  while  the  wretched  captives  of  his  countrymen— 


'  Swelled,  slow-padnff,  l^  the  car**  tall  side. 
The  Stoic  tynmt's  philosophic  pride." 


After  that  he  fell  into  merited  obscurity,  and  ended  a  frivolous  life  by  a  dishonoured 
old  age. 

>  Thus  on  a  coin,  engraved  by  Akennan,  Numitm.  lUuitr.,  he  is  culled  /lao^Atvs  fi^yof. 

»  Jos.  AhU.  xix.  8.  §  1. 

s  For  instance,  he  changed  the  name  of  Caesarea  PhiUnpi  to  Neronias ;  stripped  Jadsen  *«> 
ornament  Berytos ;  and  even  stooped  to  take  the  somame  Marcus,  which  is  found  on  one  of  uis 
ooins  (Jos.  AnU.  xx.  9,  f  4;  Eckhel,  DocL  Htm.  V4L  iii.  493X 
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Sach  mm  the  primn  "v^to  ostme  to  ftilato  FertoB,  and  he  warMoonpuiled  by  hif  sister^ 
who  WM  itthaipptty*  iiotorimtt^evnt  mKmg-  the  too'UOtoiiotur'Udlbs'of  nak  in  th&t  eriV 
time.    Bi»itnil»e  wM  ^9  Jjaoreria^  Btfi^of  ^tt&  Wsroditat  fluuily.    SHe  wm  bestttifttf; 
like  all  the'piiiMeMetf'of  her  house.    BtoftM  19le  ftge  of  ibetoenr  she*  hsd  beeir  msYiied  to- 
her  imeie  ^rod  of  Chalets,  asd  beiti|:  lef •  ar  wldbw  belbre  she  mie  if«r«iitj,  went  to'  lire 
in  Beme  with  her  eqtiall]ry(mthfal  hivtUer.    Efer  beoatjr,  H^  rank,  the  splendoorxyf  her 
jewels,  the  interests  and  envtosMy  Bttschin^  to^herraoe'and'her  honse,  uadb  hera  pmni'-' 
nent  figure  in  the  society  of  the  capital ;  and  a  diamond,  however  lustrous  and  valuable, 
was  enhanced  in  price  if  it  was  known  that  it  had  once  sparkled  on  the  finger  of  Berenice, 
and  had  beev  a  pt«seiU^  to  her  from  her  brotlier.  ^     The'  rolatlans  between  the  two  gwe 
rise  to  too  dat4nst-  niniuurv,  wideh  giuited*  ofMenee*,  beoBUie*  tneM'  WMf  ne4Aiingi  t^* 
contrs^lot  iiMA  in<  thv  beaHng  or  ohtiMtiBr  (rf  ttie  deAMfBted'i^Mms.    Bb  life  indeed  ^Mr 
these stoiiflrbeoMAe)  thttt  Benniee looked^ otttfor  a  new  mnnrlage.    She  cenUwuted  a^^ 
allianoe  WMi  PbHnnelf.,  King  of  dUaik^  insMiAg,  however;  thait  he  i^totild'saiwherfhHA* 
any  violation  of  the<  Jewish  kiw  by  subtniMlttg'ietherittb'of  oireinneislon.s    Oirenmoisfen^ 
nofc  oeiM«Mtonf  wassail  thstr she* Mqvindi    So  trae  isthe  charge bnragM^ aHke by  BU 
VauI  itt'  hi*  Bplftleir  aud  by  tiM  wittMf  of  the  TUmnd',  th«t^  the  reason  wtoy  Mie  Jkmm 
insisted  nyon  oiMoisQiidoK  wm  oi^tha*  they  ndghtr  have-  whereof  to  gioiy  in*  i^'Hm^^ 
The-  Icmmk^ot  the  Gentiio'  ftsoes  itf  tatom  of  exl»mtd  respeet  wve  alVtha*  tlMy  0M«iA' 
for,  aad  nil—  Uluik  wasr  done,  theOer  migfatr  gty  Me  own  vilO' wiy   not  iminOtoHly  tl» 
OehenBK^*    OlMiinioUon'  to  them  wae  gi«a<»p  than  aU  aflfrmsdiive  preeepis,  and'  w«ai 
therefbrtr esalted ab««» lova'ttt QkKk erlove te onrifeighbovr.*    No dbvriMr i(r ooefr Ptduio* 
somethhifi^  tor  aeeipl'  oonoisioii,  in'  order  to*  mA^tfy  the<  orthodox  iwupwloaity  of  sn* 
abandoned  Jeiweas ;  buVherwwdth  vna  an  hMtuMmentrteNO)  powerful  ti9>  reristi    IHmm 
hardlg^ UMyrtha*  muih  ai  m^niays  oonld  laat.    It^ WM" bi^Dni  off  very  ntpH^yhyHbm' 
elopenent  of  BfetAt^,  afler  wifiek  Poleoie  innnedlatie^  repvdttited  every  slfad«w>  anli 
somUMMe  00  allegiaMoe  to  the  Jewkh  religion,  and  B^renioe  retomed  to  the*  Hooaeef  hRnr 
brother,  ■  until  bar  w«H<preservad  bnt^  etderiy  beauty,  added  to-  tAie  mmdfioance  o#  her* 
presents^*  flnt  won  the  old  Vespaaiatt,  and' then  his  eon  TltiM<^    The  oonquwor  of  «IHiidft» 
wafS'soinfktdaAed l^his love  forita  dlibonoured  prinodss  Utait  he  took  her  in4tli  hkn  t»< 
Bome»  awi  setievaly  oontemplhted  making  her  a  partner  of  hiv  imperial'  throne.'    Bafr 
this  wa»  mote  tiiMi  the- Romane  oould'  stand;  ffeM*  gone  aa  they  were  in  servitude-  asdi 
adnlatioii.    Tile  nnirmnm  whleh  t^eromonred  mateh  stiirred  up  were  so  vmtthftil  i»  their 
indignation,  that  Tttus  ssmt  bew  unsafs  it  wotdd  be-te  ^v^ed'  v  J^ywoaa  whoae  name  had 
been  dMgged  through  the  worst  inftony^     He  dhmdMed  ^t»-4mf4tm  ittvUtcn^^mkA  w^* 
hear  of  her  no  mofet    Thusin  the  flftit  ganeratlOH  did  the  son  of  the  Btorodkn  hoaae>ae^ 
in  obsoore  darkness^  aiPit  had  dawned'  in  blood ;  and'  with  it  set  alsn  the' (Mar  and  pnter 
splendour)  of  the  Aanenasaa'  prlncaOi    They  had^  mingled  the  hononrabte'  bleed  of  JndiUF 
the  MtoaeaHee  wKh  thot^  of  IduMMoii'  adventnren,  and  ifb»  inheittore  of  the-  gRMidea#^ 
traditions  of  Jewidi  palriotlam  ww»  inveK^  in  «  oemmotf  estinotion'  with  tl^  rapM* 
BentativeaH>f  tiie  basea^  intrigues  of  J^wiali  degndatlont 

1  *'AdaiMsnDt»8Sliaea^0r£Mvnle» 

In  digito  factus  pretiosior ;  hunc  dedit  olira 
Barbaras  iocestae^  de4lt  Inmo  iqsrlppS'SoroTf ." 

Jttv.  Soli  vL  156 ;  Joe.  Antt.  xr.  6w  §  3. 
«  Jos.  AnU,  XX.  7, 1  a. 

*  Ool.  vi.  13.    It  waa,  of  course,  a  Jadalo  tiiomph  to  make  a  king  not  oaly  a  Otr  TAotHuiik,  orm 
proselyte  of  the  gate  (Ex.  xx.  14),  but  even  a  Gtr  hatsedtk^  "  a  proselyte  of  righteousness,"  or  "  of  the 
Ct)vonant."  These  latter  were  despised  alike  by  Jews  and  Gentiles  (Suet  Claud.  25 ;  DomitL  If;- 
Yebhamdth,  xlvii.  4 ;  see  Wetetein  on  Matt.  xxlU.  16X 
«  See  McGaul,  Old  Path$,  pp.  ftS  moo. 
»NedorCw,  £82,  C.2. 
'  Jo&  AntL  XX.  7,  i3. 
■  *^wt.  TtL  7  ;  Tae.  if.  it  **. 
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EXCUKStJS  XXT.   (p.  63D. 
PaBAisoLoar  amd  Doovbikss^  ok^  th&  BpiBvui.Ta  tri  BcmaMAwiL 

are  MiffieNAilfaMoaiitod  £of  bj  the  idlotynsrasy'-o^tiM  iVRfoft  aad'the  pMQHuityKrf^  ttw-* 
inbJeoiB  -witfa  wMob  he  had  to  ddaL  It  i»  monslroiw  to  nnnne  th«t;.ui  the  cas&of  one  €o 
frertt  and  eager'8t«Sft.  Plni^  th»  vecabalary  -mndd  nott  widely  vary  in  wriiiiigfreiitending 
orer  mail^rtwenijr  yeanv  and'  ^iriiten  under*  eTerj^poeciUe'  vanetjr  of*  dxevmrtanaes;  ta 
very  diff teenV  oenmtaiitiM}  and*  in  ooaaeqnenoe  of' very  dtfereBtoentreTersitsf  Tife- 
^pide  raage-  of  dkrimfliriiy  in  tbeiight>  and  osproesioii  betweenr  Hj^nsileB  o#  admUtect 
authenttoity  ought -mflMen^  todemonstvaAe  l^futBi^of  orerlooldng  broad  prebaljfli- 
tiee-  and  idsiost'  aisrerflal  UwUawMfcy,  becanae  olpeooliaiitiee  of  which  many  are  only 
diseovtraUtf  by  a>  ndsute  aoalyn*  It  mat'  be  renenbered.  that* at  this  period  tl» 
phiaseelegy  ofr  Qhriatiaiaty  wa»  atffi  in  a  phwtio,  itmtght'alnioBt'  be-said  iwa  ficdd, 
oenditieib  Nv  Apoatte^  no  writer  of  aay  kfatd;  oontribiited  one  titba  so*  mnth  to'iti 
tdtnnatu  ooheeioar  and  rigidity  a»  Sti  PA«L  Aro  wv^en  to  rejeet  tfaie  Bj^tle^  and  tltet 
to  the  Oftlftarinni,  om  grMRuki  se  fliwy  a»'  ibn^  ftiet  tlifa^  in  thnn  forthe  fliwt  thne  hec 
speaha^of  tha rriiifiinn  («^«««t,  Bph*  L 7;  C^ i.  14| instead  of  theprntenmsnoD  (ii^<|M«t«, 
iBom.  iiij  25)'  ofrstns';,  or  that^  wntio^  ta  a/  akonb'  predoniinnntly  Qentfie^  he-  8ay» 
<*QMelDr.and  Jenva/'  (Ook  xii«  11)  instead  ai  <<  Jewa-aad  Oteeke"  (Rora.  i  10,  ko.)-,m 
that;h»usea4;he  wordi  ''OhoMb"  imajneae'abatfMt-aiid'generieseiise  than  in  his  fbmnr 
wrifeinga^  ortfaat  hexMeathnrhetosieal  ej^eeoBion  thair  the  Gospel  hasbeen  preaohedln 
aU  ti»'woriai(aoLi.  0('23^r  Br  »•  simhff*  mode  of  rwaeniiiS  it  wonld  be  possiMa*  t» 
proTv  in  tbe-  cas»  ol'alaDsi^  every  yokHainaaa.  aaithoFi»  tiie-iPerld  that  half-  the  worka 
attrBmted  to  fain  have  been  written  by  sera^  oneieiM.  Snob  axgnmevts  only  enoomber 
with  nsstess  iJ#i  is  ifag  field  oS  cittieisM..  Tbwa isindeed  od»  veiy  umuraal' expressian) 
the  peealianl7iof>whi8iir  has  been  fneely  adBitted  by  all  ftdr  newtfeyeiiiriistii  liivthe 
remarte<tliat>tiwni^egyiof<?hrist>is>uew*iopeatod  *'t<»tfaebDi^  Apestte^and  Prapketa* 
(iU.  6)k  l%ePk«pfaete(aainii20;  ir.  11)  aradonbtlesathnseof  theNbwTastaneiit^ 
thoee  wfao  had  rseeired  ttmn  tho^pirit  rafspeeial  gif to*o^iIhuBinatioa>;  but-  the  epiAwt 
is  nneipeoted.  Itoaai  oaity  be  aeoonnted  fi6r  by  Hbtgeiaonl  dignity  sad'  Mttem  (tte* 
<rHUiAnr)  <4  the  s^le4n  whiehthe'  Bpistfe-ir  wittteo;  and  the  epithet  if  genoine}  is^  it 
need  hardly  be^said,  oCtiat  a»d;iniper8eBaL 

It^wonld  bo  nwDlv  nior»  to  thO'piirpese^if  tl(e«dVei«e*«BitAes«oaid'prodnee  evevone* 
decided  iiMtaaM  oi'ior-IVudine  theok^.  Tft»  dtoKmelogy  of-tho  Bpistle  is- idontloal' 
witii  thatol'BMdViftkbbinAe  trasmng.s  Thodtetrine  ef  original  sin^  eveaifatwiere-byeny 
meaoB  neoessar^dednoiblefromBpfc^  ii  3i-whichti»not  the  easey  siaoo^fehe  word  ^tfvvf  io 
net  identical  witii  "  by  bix4^  '*— iaqiiitoas^ka«l>inToli^edin  the  Bpistitetothe  B««aM> 
and  QalatiaBu.  The  deeoeiiiHif  Ohrist  into  Bhdea  is^not^neeowiarily  implied  in  iv.  9%  and 
OTon  if  itwere^  1^faet<thiittSI;BanlhaB  nobelsewiMre>allAdedtoit  Ni  ■ishss'ne>8h»dow>^ 
of  a  proof  thsA  ho  did  not  hold  xt^  lliotnethodoftqnotiqg.aeriptare'iotfaatrofiaUJewidi 
writers  in  the  age  of  Paul,  and  the  reminisoeneeo0f:tiie*OM  TbstaaNBtix»iT.  dead  v:.  14 
(if  the  latter  be  a  reminiscence)  are  scarcely  more  purely  verbal  than  others  which  occur 
in thoJBpistles.oft whtoh  no doiibt. has. ever  heen^ entertained.  Onthai other  handi  it ii 
frankly  admitted  that  in  all  essential  particulars  the  viewoof*  tiio  B^nstloaBe  distinotly 
Pauline.  T9ie.  relations  of'  Ohrittiani^  to  Jadnism.; ,  Ito  mnversadity  tif  human  ooirupt 
tton  through  sin ;  the  merging  of  heathenism  and  Judaisna  in  tfaa^  higher'  naitr  o^ 
CJhristianity ;  the  prominence  given  to  faith  and  love ;  the  unconditional  freedom  of 

1  Such  hra$  XtySfitvOf  or  unusual  expressions,  as  rA  iv6vpayta,  xo<T)ioicp<£rope«  voAvirofKiAov, 
*  Thacksiphia—9kVi  association  of  demons,  and  ItbcdganUh  (see  BeroxhMi,  t  5l»  1). 
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grace;  the  nnaerviceablenen  and  yet  the  moral  neoeisity  of  good  works ;  are  in  abeolute 
accordance  with  the  most  fundamental  conceptions  of  St.  Paul*a  acknowledged  writings. 
If  some  of  these  great  truths  of  theology  here  receive  a  richer,  more  mature,  and  more 
original  development,  this  is  only  what  we  should  expect  from  the  power  of  a  mind  which 
never  ceased  to  grow  in  grace  and  wisdom,  and  which  regarded  growth  in  grace  and  wisdom 
as  the  natural  privilege  of  a  Ghristian  souL  On  the  other  hand,  we  might  well  be  amaced 
if  the  first  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Christ  produced  a  totally  unknown  writer 
who,  assuming  the  name  of  Paul,  treats  the  mystery  which  it  was  given  him  to  reveal 
with  a  masterly  power  which  the  Apostle  himself  rarely  equalled,  and  most  certainly 
never  surpassed.  Let  any  one  study  the  remains  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  and  he  may 
well  be  surprised  at  the  facility  with  which  writers  of  the  Tubingen  school,  and  their 
successors,  assume  the  ejdstenoe  of  Pauls  who  lived  unheard  of  and  died  unknown, 
though  they  were  intellectually  and  spiritually  the  equals,  if  not  the  superiors,  of  St. 
Paul  himself  1  In  no  single  Epistle  is  the  point  of  view  so  dear,  so  supreme,  so  final — 
in  no  other  Epistle  of  the  Homologoumena  is  the  doctrine  so  obviously  the  outcome  and 
issue  of  truths  which  before  had  been  less  fully  and  prof oxmdly  enunciated— so  undeniably 
the  full  consummate  flower  from  germs  of  which  we  have,  as  it  were,  witnessed  the 
planting.  At  supreme  epochs  of  human  enlightenment  whole  centuries  of  thought  seem 
to  separate  the  writings  of  a  few  yean.  The  questions  which  occupy  the  Apoetle  in  the 
Thessalonians  and  Galatians  seem  to  lie  indefinitely  far  behind  the  goal  which  his  thoughts 
have  now  attained.  In  earlier  Epistles  he  wis  occupied  in  maintaining  the  freedom  of 
the  Qentiles  from  the  tyrannous  narrowness  of  Jewish  sacerdotalism ;  here,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  is  dwelling  on  the  predestined  grandeur  of  the  equal  and  universal  Ohnrch. 
In  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  the  Qalatians  he  has  founded  the  claims  of  Ohiistianity 
on  "  a  philosophy  of  the  history  of  religion,"  by  showing  that  Christ  is  the  Seccmd  Adam, 
and  the  promised  seed  of  Abndiam ;  here  he  contemplates  a  scheme  predestined  before 
the  ages  of  earth  began,  and  running  through  them  as  an  increasing  purpose,  so  that  seon 
after  soon  revealed  new  forms  and  hues  of  the  richly-varied  wisdom,  and  Had  Gentiles 
(koI  ^iuU,  1 13)  as  well  as  the  Jews  are  included  in  the  predestined  election  (^kA^pmAvwt, 
vpoopcvMvrct,  L  11)  to  the  purchased  possession  (vepuro^tf ,  14), '  Ajid  not  to  exhaust, 
which  would  be  indeed  impossible,  the  manifold  aspects  of  this  so-called  "  colourless " 
Epistle,  the  manner  in  which  it  expresses  the  conception  of  the  quickening  of  i^iritual 
death  by  uni<m  with  the  Risen  Christ  (ii.  1—^) ;  the  present  realisation,  the  immanent 
consciousness  of  communion  with  Qod ;  the  all-pervading  suprema^  of  Qod  in  Christ ; 
the  importance  of  pure  spiritual  knowledge ;  the  dignity  given  to  the  Church  as  the 
house  (iL  20-22),  the  body  (iv.  12—16)  and  the  bride  (v.  25-27)  of  Christ,— aU  mark  it 
out  m  the  most  sublime,  the  most  profound,  and,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  the  most 
advanced  and  final  utterance  of  that  mystery  of  the  Qospel  which  it  was  given  to  St.  Paul 
f q^  the  first  time  to  proclaim  in  all  its  fulness  to  the  €(entile  world.  ^  It  is  not  surprising 
that  when  "^Jbese  truths  had  once  found  utterance  they  should  have  had  their  influence 
on  the  teachings  of  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  upon  St.  Peter  and 
St.  John;  nor  is  this  any  ground  whatever,  but  r\ther  the  reverse,  for  looking  with 
suspicion  on  the  authenticity  of  tiie  Epistle.' 

1  Entirely  as  I  disagrM  with  Pflefderer,  I  have  roceived  great  help  from  bis  /VwUnlmiitf  (B.  T. 
it  162—19$  in  the  study  of  this  Epistle. 

*  Seel  Pet.  1.  U(Zph.  iv.  14);  1  Pet.  i.  90  (Bph.  L  4);  1  Pet  I  7(Eph.  L  9);  L  5(£ph.  iii  G); 
11.  9(Eph.  i.  14);  i  8(^h.  L  17);  il.  11  (Bph.  li.  S);  lli.  7(Bph.  ilL  «);  v.  10  (Bph.  iv.  2),  &c  See 
Weiss,  PvPriniKh,  LekrUgr.  434. 
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EXCURSUS   XXVL    (p.  649). 
Evidence  as  to  the  Libbration  ot  St.  Paul. 
The  chief  panages  on  the  remaining  life  of  St.  Paul  which  have  much  historic  importance 
are  the  following : — 

I.  Clemens  Bomanus,  possiblj  a  personal  friend  and  fellow- worker  of  St.  Paul,  if  he 
be  the  Clement  mentioned  in  PhiL  iv.  3,*  but  certainly  a  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  a  writer  of 
the  first  century,  says  that :~ 

"Because  of  envy,  Paul  also  obtained  the  prize  of  endurance,  having  seven  times 
borne  chains,  having  been  exiled,  and  having  been  stoned.  After  he  had  preached  the 
Gospel  both  in  the  Fast  and  in  the  West,  he  won  the  noble  renown  of  his  faith,  having 
taught  righteousness  to  the  whole  world,  and  having  come  to  the  limit  of  the  West,  and 
borne  witness  >  before  the  rulers.  Thus  he  was  freed  from  the  world,  and  went  into  the 
holy  place,  having  shown  himself  a  pre-eminent  example  of  endurance."' 

IL  The  fragment  of  the  Muratorian  Canon  (about  A.D.  170),  though  obscure  and 
eomq[»t,  and  only  capable  of  uncertain  conjectural  emendation  and  interpretation,  yet 
seems  on  the  whole  to  imply  the  fact  of  "  Paul's  setting  forth  from  the  city  on  his  way  to 
Spain.  **< 

HL  Eusebius,  in  the  fourth  century,  says : — 

"Then,  after  his  defence,  there  is  a  tradition  that  the  Apostle  again  set  forth  to  the 
ministry  of  his  preaching,  and  having  a  second  time  entered  the  same  city  [Rome],  was 
perfected  by  his  martjrrdom  before  him  [Nero].*'  * 

IV.  Chrysostom  (died  A.D.  407)  says  :— 

"After  he  had  been  in  Rome,  he  again  went  into  Spain.  But  whether  he  thence 
returned  into  those  regions  [the  East]  we  do  not  know."* 

Y.  St.  Jerome  (died  A.D.  420)  says  that  "Paul  was  dismissed  by  Nero,  that  he  might 
preaeh  Christ's  Qospel  also  in  the  regions  of  the  West."7 

I  take  no  notice,  of  the  inscription  supposed  to  have  been  found  in  Spain  (Gruter,  pp. 
23S— 9),  which  gratefully  records  that  Nero  has  puxged  the  province  of  brigands,  and  of 
the  voteries  of  a  new  superstition,  because  even  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  genuine  it 
has  no  necessary  bearing  on  the  question.  Nor  does  any  other  writer  of  the  least 
authority  make  any  important  contribution  to  the  question,  since  it  cannot  be  regarded 
as  adding  one  iota  of  probability  to  the  decision  to  quote  the  general  assertions  of  Cyril 
of  Jenualem  and  Theodoret  that  St.  Paul  visited  Spain ;  nor  can'  it  be  taken  as  a 
tounter-evidence  that  Origen  does  not  mention  Spain  when  he  remarks  "  that  he  carried 
the  Gospel  from  Jerusalem  to  Illyricum,  and  was  afterwards  martyred  in  Rome  in  the 

>  We  can  only  say  that  this  is  an  ancient  and  not  impossible  tradition  (see  Lightfoot, 
Phmppkmi,  pp.  166— lt»). 

*  The  word  at  this  period  did  not  necesiarUy  mean  "suffered  martyrdom,"  but  probably 
connoted  it 

*  AU  ^Xov  [itol  h]  IlavXof  virofU»r^  ppafklo¥  {hre«Y«r,  ^^tf  tt9i»^  ^op^^ac,  ^vyoScvfcW, 
Aitfa9#t^,  «npv^  yw6fi*v9tjp  n  r§  imroXp  not  [t^]  dv<r«i,  to  ytvrSnop  Tij«  WMrrewi  ovroy  icXdot  cAoBcr, 
itxatoavmiv  oc^o^of  oAy  r^  iictfo>M*  leal  ^l  rh  r4piia  rifi  3v<r<wt  M^Kj^kcu  fioprvp^^av  ^l  twk  i^VfiAw 
ovrwf  ineriKKiym  rov  Koiriiw  Ka\  cic  t^  aytov  toWov  hroptv^^  virofton)f  yn<^ftcyof  |Uyurro$  viroypofifuSf . 
— £>.  1  ad  CcT.  6  (see  Lightfoot,  BpisOes  qfCUmerU,  pp.  46-62). 

*  **  Lucas  obtune  Theophlle  comprindit  quia  sub  praesentia  dus  singula  gerebontnr,  sicuti  et 
^mote  passionem  Petri  evidenter  dedarat,  sed  profectionem  Pami  ab  urbe  ad  Spaniam  proficLs- 
centis    .    .    .    ." 

*  T&rt  fiiv  o9r  awokoyiia'Jiiuvtf,  oStfit  inl  lyiv  tov  mypvyfiaTOf  iuutovCaw  Xiyoi  cxet  areiXaoBat  rh^ 
iv^irroAov,  Mr*pov  V  hrifieam.  rp  avr^  n^Act  r<S  kot*  airrhv  (Siipttya)  rfXtitt^vai  iiaprvpCtft  (Euseb. 
Jf.  B.  ii.  22,  25).  He  ouotes  Dlonysius  of  Corinth  to  show  tnat  Peter  and  Paul  had  both  been  at 
liome  (id,  ib.  25X  which  is  also  stated  by  Ignatius  (ad  Rom.  iy.). 

*  Mcril  rh  y4v*<r0ai  iv  Tt»ii^  viXtv  tU  tiiv  l,iravCiiy  aviqA^cy*  cl  M  hctiBty  vaAir  tU  ravra  r&  ii4(»i 
ov«  MTjur  (Chiys.  ad  2  Tim,  Iv.  20> 

f  "  Sciendum  est.    .     .    .    Panlum  a  Nerone  dimissnm  nt  evnngeliura  Christi  in  occidontls 

2\\oape  partibus  praedicaret**  (Jer.  Catal.  Scrip.),    See  aUo  Tert.  Scorp.  15,  De  Vraiscr.  36;  LacUut 
e  Mort,  Pascc  2. 
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time  of  Nero."  Even  as  late  as  the  fourth  oentory,  no  writer  ventores  to  do  more  than 
allude  distantly  to  the  suppoftdifaei;  inaoaaimtr  i^fakh  shovrs  that  not  a  single  detail  on 
the  subject  existed,  and.ihat.tiadition.hadiiothii|g  tangible  to  add  .to  the  data  furnished 
by  the  New  Testament,  or  the  inferences  to  which  it  led.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
testimony  of  the  pseudo-lMonyiiuB  (A.'D.170)  tiiatBt. 'Peter  send  SiTinU,  tfteiTomidiug 
the  Church  of  Corinth,  went  to  Italy— apparently  together  {ofU^y-'miA  ^rere  there 
martyred  about  the  same  -time,  is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  aomowhat  mifavonirtle  'to  the 
Spani^  journey,  and  at  any  rate  prores  that  enren'in  the  second  cwitajy  tr sflitlon  had 
buried  its  ignorance  in  the  shifting  sand  of  erroneous  generditiei. 

If  we  be  asWd  what  is^the  hiitoric  wHue  <tf  this  evidence,  'weontftt  answertiiat  it  is 
very  small  indeed.  The 'testimony  of  Clement,  assoming " it  *i)o  '4>e  •  gwmJBe, ^fonld  be 
important*  from  his  esriy  date  if  it  were-not  w>  entirely  vagge.  If  is  a -purely  ^etoricitt 
passage,  in  which  it  seems  not  impossible  tiiat  he  meaas-to  oompare-ftt.  ^Psiil  -io  the  son 
rising  in  the  east  and  setting  in  the  west.  The  expression  that '"he  tKught-ri^teousness 
to  the  whole  world  "  shows  that  we  are  iiere  bedding  with  eiithusiastic  phrases  rather 
than  rigid  facts.  The  expression  "baring  comrto  the"  Kmit  ttf^the  W««t**is'uitfiatvoarable 
to  a  Spanish  joum^.  **The  limit  of  the  West,**  though  nudottbteOly  it  ^rouM  me«n 
Spain  to  an  author  who  was  writing^from  Bome,  if  iie  were  vpeilkxng  in  ^^hrin  and  lueid 
prose,  has  not  necessarily  any  such  meaning  in  a  glowing  comparison,  least  of  all  tm  the 
hypothesis  that  the  natire  place  of  the  writer 'was ''Philippi.  'If,  kowerer,  Spain  is 
faitended,  and  H  the  woifl  ^'bearing  witness**  {iiapT¥pJi9ni)^mmaa  •maitjfith>m,'then  the 
author,  taken  lUerdUy,  would  imply -that  St.  Taul  -perished  4n  *Sp«ni.  '^Phe  az^imient 
that  "before  the  rulers  **  must  be  a  reference- to*H^tua  and  P61ydletn8,*or<1^HiBQs  and 
Nymphidius  Sabinus,  or  two  other  presidents' left*tovaet  as-regents  durii^'itero^  absence 
in  Qreeoe,  is  a  mere  gossamer  thread  6t  attenuated  inferenee.  ^fTke  ^authority  -of  St. 
Clement,  then,  must  be  set  aside  as  too  uneertain  to' be  of -deeistinrTdaQebi 


K«r4rthe«entenoe  in  fiie  woeBd^oantvyOanon  >^aomrmted  by •JlawtariiataOlan  of 
my  greatt'Tihie.  The  Tetb  wkicfa  is'issiiB>isltyth»aneaniiig  ifaaaito  %•  4nqp|flied,'aod  it 
livven  IKMsible  that  the^writer  (may iuwre  'intwiedAo'qwQte  JmkeBs  sil«iee  as'^o  jmy 
flfssiish  jofumy  i^)  prove  ^^at -the  traditisn  ffpegtingit  mlmtt  mmM  kave  bean 
atttuMUy  suggeated  byBsBL  xv.  dl-4iadiio««tfaorityaa4ltaABv«piir. 

EuaebioB,  indeed,  •is  <more  ezpliait,  but,  on  the  one  lumd,  ^  lived  «aD  late -'that  his 
teatiBMBj,  nUeis supported  by  itfoganaaioiBKMpe  anoientauHisiitian,  ia#iiMiiapaitaini,i ; 
and  on  'the  other  hand,  he>ts«o  lar^€ram'#oUasriog  his  «s8Utl  kabit  «f  tnnlaagiaay 
a;athority  for  his  aswittion,  that  'he  dislnotty  asoribesit  tto  trailtisBL  Ba  meniy 
obaerres  that  "itia said," And  thenpsooeeds  to  support  the  probability  of  this  tcadition 
by  an  extraordinary  misconception  of  2  Tim.  iv.  16,  17,  in  which  ke^fbands  an.«4gmBent 
for  the  Apostle's  -second  imprisonment  on  the  grounds  that4ie  spoke 'ofil^Tarasioe  from 
the.&rst  whan  ke<aaid,  "  I-^aas  *sa¥ad  .loom  the  .maoth  d  ike  ikm."  .fiis  testimany  is 
rendered  tiie  more  worthless  baaanse  in  'his  ChromMu  he  ^laiHiktes  kynaariy  ten^yvars 
the  time  of  the  Jiat  imprisonment,  .and  his  erroneau&inf erenoe  fiom*2  Tim.  seems  to 
show  that  the  floating  rumour  ^was  "footidad  on  4k  vsare  hgiqiothasis  -auggsstsd  hj  tho 
Epistles  themselres.'  The  oeal.proo&  af  fit.  Tanl^  libcsation  are,  as  we  have  seen,  of  a 
different  character. 

1  See  however  Ddllinger,  Firtt  Age,  78,  seg. ;  l^Festcott,  Hist.  ^  GaiMm,  p.  ItV ;  sad  I^gtatfoot, 
Sp.  of  Clement,  p.  508,  who  qaotes  Btrabo,  il.  1«  Veil.  Palerc.  i.2,  to  show  tbat  Spsfai  is  -probably 
meant. 

*  Ue  makes  Paul  arrive  af  Rome  A.D.  55. 
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BHCUBSuiB  xxvn.    4p.^64e). 

T^p  GBNUIKSNfiaB  OF  THE  PASTORAL  ^ISTLES. 

fhB  oat  kaofw^Mge^fiibe^hSB  of  tt;.  Pftnl,  «f4«r  U*  fint  in^uriMomont,  djipends  entirely 
<m  'the.  deonion  aa  to  -the  authttnMciiQr  «f  the  £Mritf>a|l  JBputles,  J  will  here  bciefly  eKAmine 
4heevid«iMee. 

I.  TurniDg  ffiist  io  the  ^exteoMd  eridaiMe  40  their  fMour,  me  find  mi  jdnuMt  .iu4is- 
trataUeaUiMioa  tottieFket  £pMlfe^CDiMlhy4a  ^Chat  they  were 

universally  accepted  by  the  Church  in  the  second  century  is  oectaia,  mee  ihiay  aseiound 
in  the  Pethito  Syiiao,  mentioned  )ki  tike  MnitttQiian  <CaBpn,.aod  quoted  by  fgnn^ius, 
¥«lycarp,  JHegeaippus,  Athaoi^ocas,  SroMros,  iChmnttDM  ^f  Alayandria,  Xhftophilus  of 
Antioeh,  and  periiapa>by.Jaaftin  iUnt^.  iifter  Ahewainnd  ^unfaoiy.the  testimonies  are 
tuidweitating  and  wnhgohen,  and  EMobiiu,  «n  Aheiouifth  eentury,  inafthnng  than  Among 
like  homolpgomMMk  or  •okncflrle^ged  wtiltagp  of  fit.  AmL  With  Jhhe  exception  of 
Mamon,  and'TatMn,  who  sn^iaatttl  ittuB  kvro  JBpi^bles  io  Ximothj,  ihice  .jeams  to  have 
^been  no  doubt  as  io  ttieir  gemiinaiieBftfrosi  ^e;fiitt<eeniiDQr  downio  i)he  di^  of  Schmidt 
and  Schleiermaoher.  On  what  grounds  AUrekfifejeoM  tham  we,jiKe  .not  iuformfid.  It 
'{■•poMible'tiiai  Banr  mayibe  ivight  in  the 'Supposition  -that  .he  'Was  tnot  MRr«re  of  their 
amntewsfi*^  Bat 'this  would  he  ao  dMiflV7e<a«guinent  i^gainst  thorn,  iioaB.tly»  ptasenfation 
.smddisaeminalionKrf  purely  priwiAeitoMers,  addnsssed  towngle  p«sK>oj|,mttat  have  been 
•much  meve-prooadonsand^low Hmui jUiai of ieltei»addwiind  to  entire  (GhurcluNi.  J^t 
:in.sadi a«aae  'llanioB!«  ankbaRty  U  «f «naU  fraiue.  fie  daalt  with  the  .Soriptures  on 
ysoly  suhjaetiwre  ^yonnds.  His  rejoaiian  of  .the  Old  ^Eestaman;t,>and  of  .all  the  .Neir 
<reotament,ei3Daq[>t  ttnCBpiatka  «f 'fit.  Bmil,rftnd  ta  initttaied  (Gotq^el  of  fit.  .X«nhe,  shows 
^hai he  madB.110  aact  of -asgniple  Ahont  ftTfllwdinglrqm thia caoon  any  book  that  .militated 
««aiyit  Jus  pasitViM*  dogmas.  Hhuc  lis  iXatiam^  .aiithocity  ^f  'UiOKe  xEoight.  The  on)y 
reason  ^why  he  4ttc^ted  aa  ,guiaai»  ^bo  ^Bpiatile  of  SitBi  *while  .he  «niieoted  those  .of 
^Bimotliy, ilaiooniaotiired  todbave  i>ean ttitatiin  the J^piatle  to  .Xitos  the  ,phafio » of  iocipian t 
*€taaatiwiam  -whioh  meets  with  the  ,a»ndemnatian  ,oi  the  .^pottle  is  more  diatinct)y 
ddsaAifiod  wtthJeWish  tealhiag'' 

But  perhaps  it  may  be  argued  that  the  Pastoral  Epistles  were  forged  in  the  <  second 
.rfMttinor,  «ad  ithut  tho  i eadkr  iwisa^pas  mimh  taas  .scigaxded  *as  «aUufif ns  Jto  jtbem,  or 
'<imrtattia:litom.lbein,.a»o,in  Mality-borroKad'^rom^Olomens,  £oly«aq;^,  Aod^Sflg^ppus, 
tbyttheoniter,  aiis»  wjah^d.toranlisbthe JmM>»»^  antbflrity  of  fit.:Paul  in  condemnation 
••ofithorepnadin^ChiMtipiam-of  the.seaoad^Mntnry.  .No^one^wouldavne  that.thare  is  a 
Aiara^  Atemdtmktl  aoBiwnrian  ^bstwean,  "AvoidiDg  {P«>£»ae  .and  ndn  habhUitfti,  and 
«o|ipo«tiiina  [or  ontithaae^l  «f  the  Jai(Nile4«&  (Gnosis]  .which  js  SaUsHj  «o  ^c^mod "  in 
1  £Fim.  ivi.  £0,  .and  "  the  ^wmhination  ^f  limpiom  amw  .arose  .fay  'the  fraud  .of  false 
tftaaeheva  ^h^nioatntMrny,  oanp.  .1  Tim.. L  6,  m^ftMtmaUMii  who  henoefoith.atttfnpted  to 
preanb^hair  aoimieeiAMy  so  aaUad  "  in fbigaain^aa.^  iBut  Auur.aispues  that  the  forger 
.of  tiiefipietlAatolo  the'^term  fkomiHtgtaipims,  and  that  it  xvasjnmed  At  the  >Ur«ionites, 
who  ave  sapasiaUy.indiaaied  in  the  waid  " Antii^eaas,"  .which  is  ,tho  <Dtme  of  a  book 
written  by  Maroion  to  point  out  the  contradiction  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
and  between  those  parts  of  the  New  Testament  which  he  rejected  andthasa«whioh  he 
jotained.^  Now,  "  Antitheswr"  may  mMm  limply  "  oppoiitions,"  as- it  is  nendorod  in  our 
version,  and  the  injunction  is  explained  by  Chrysostom  and  Theophylact,  and  eTon  by 

^  ''Iistns  then  apptoacb^IIim  io  holiw^ss  etsonl.  lifting  io  HimtunrajBd  unstasaed^handfl."— 
J^.  1,  od  Gar.iW ;  ^.  1  'Xicn.  ii.  8.  *  «Baar.  PmttraJJ^rUJe,  p.  XS8. 

*  lit  i.  10.  U  ;.iii.<6.  l^sUan  fooaded  a  JMat  ef  Onostic  ^ngraUtss  towanle  the  doas  of  U10 
..Mcoad  esBtiuv.  «  Ap.  Suseb.  JI.  E.  iii.  32. 

*  Tert.  Afiv.  Marc.  1. 10 ;  iv.  &o.  Baar  also  {PomI.  ii.  Ill)  dwslls  on  the  use  of  tbe  word  vyin? , 
--"sonnd,"'"  wholesome,"  by  Hogssippus  and  in  1  Tim.  i.  10. 
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De  Wette,  to  mean  tliat  Timothy  is  not  to  embroil  himielf  in  idle  and  fruitless  oon- 
trovendes.  But  eren,  suppoong  that  "  antilogies "  are  meant,  what  shadow  of  proof  is 
there  that  nothing  of  the  kind  existed  among  the  "vain  babblings *'  of  Essenian  specula- 
tion?  '^Hegesippus,"  saysBaur,^  "considering  his  Ebionite  views,  can  scarcely  have 
drawn  from  an  Epistle  supposed  to  be  l^  PauL"  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this 
remark  is  perfectly  serious;'  but  if  it  be,  I  would  ask,  Is  it  not  indefinitely  more 
improbable  that  the  fcUtariiu^  wotdd  instantly  condemn  his  own  work  as  spurious  by 
interpolating  marked  passages  from  Clemens,  Polyoaip,  and  Hegesippus,  which  h» 
instructed  readers  would  be  sure  to  recognise,  and  which  would  then  be  absolntely  fatal 
to  the  success  of  his  design  ? 

n.  Let  us,  then,  pass  to  the  internal  evidence.  It  is  argued  that  these  three 
Epistles  cannot  have  been  written  by  St.  Paul— (1)  Because  **  they  stand  far  below  the 
originality,  the  wealth  of  thought,  and  the  whole  spiritual  substance  and  value  of 
the  authentic  Epistles;  ***  (2)  Because  they  abound  in  un-Pauline  words  and  phrases; 
(3)  Because  their  theology  differs  from  that  of  the  Apostle ;  (4)  Because  they  deal  witii 
conditions  of  ecclesiastical  organisation  which  had  no  existence  till  long  after  the  age  of 
the  Apostles;  (5)  Because  they  betray  allusions  to  later  developments  of  Qnottio 
heresy :  and  these  objections  we  will  briefly  consider. 

(1)  Now  as  to  the  style  of  these  Epistles,  we  admit  at  once  that  it  is  inferior  to  that 
of  St.  Paul's  greatest  productions.  *  For  eloquence,  compression,  depth,  passion,  and 
logical  power,  they  cannot  for  one  moment  be  compared  to  the  letters  to  the  Corinthians, 
Bomans,  Qolatians,  or  Ephesians.  St.  Paul  is  not  here  at  his  best  or  greatest.  "His 
restless  energies,"  says  Alford,'  "  are  still  at  work;  but  those  energies  have  changed  their 
complexion;  they  have  passed  from  the  dialectic  character  of  his  earlier  Epistles, 
from  the  wonderful  capacity  of  intricate  combined  rationalism  of  his  subsequent  Epistles, 
to  the  urging,  and  repeating,  and  dilating  upon  truths  which  have  been  the  food  of 
his  life ;  there  is  a  resting  on  former  conclusions,  a  constant  citation  of  the  temporit  aeti, 
which  lets  us  into  a  most  interesting  phase  of  the  character  of  the  great  Apostle.  We 
see  here  rather  the  succession  of  brilliant  sparks  than  the  steady  flame ;  burning  wocds 
indeed  and  deep  pathos,  but  not  the  flower  of  his  firmness  as  in  his  discipline  of  the 
Galatians ;  not  the  noon  of  his  bright,  warm  eloquence,  as  in  the  inimitable  Pmlm  of 
Love."« 

But  in  what  way  does  this  invalidate  their  authenticity?  We  entirely  dissent  from 
Baur^s  exaggerated  depreciation  of  their  value ;  if  we  admitted  that  they  were  as  meagre 
of  contents,  as  colourless  in  treatment,  as  deficient  in  motive  and  connexion,  as  full  of 
monotony,  repetition,  and  dependence,  as  he  asserts—what  then?  Must  a  writer  be  always 
at  his  greatest  ?  Does  not  the  smallest  knowledge  of  literary  history  prove  at  once  that 
writers  are  liable  to  extraordinary  variations  of  literaxy  capacity  ?  Do  not  their  shorter 
and  less  important  works  offer  in  many  cases  a  most  singular  contrast  to  their  more 
elaborate  compositions  ?  Are  all  the  works  of  Plato  of  equal  value  ?  Do  we  find  in  the 
Kpinomis  the  grandeur  and  profundity  which  mark  the  Phatdo  and  the  TkeaHeiutt  Ib 
the  Leges  as  rich  in  style  as  the  Fhaedruit  Is  there  no  difference  in  manner  between  the 
Annals  of  Tacitus  and  the  dialogue  De  Oraioribusf    Was  it  the  same  hand  which  wrote 

&  Paul,  11. 101. 

*  Daridson  freely  admits  that  "there  Is  no  great  difflculty  In  supposing  that  he  read  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  written  in  Paul's  name,  and  remembered  some  of  their  expressions"  (Introd, 
II.  181). 

*  Admitting  that  "  pseodonvmity  and  literary  deception  "  were  regarded  in  sntiqnitv  as  verv 
dlfTerent  thinss,  I  woold  willin^y  avoid  the  word  "forser "  if  there  were  any  other  convenient  wora 
which  could  De  snbetituted  for  it.  I  quite  concede  to  De  Wette,  Schleiermacher.  Banr,  &e.,  that 
(he  word  connotes  much  more  than  it  ought  to  do,  as  applied  to  a  writer  of  t^  first  two  centuries, 
nnd  that  '*  the  forging  of  such  Itoistles  must  not  be  Judged  according  to  the  modmm  standard  of 
literary  honebty,  but  according  to  the  spirit  of  antiquity,  which  attached  no  such  definite  value  as 
wc  do  to  litei-arv  property,  and  regarded  the  thing  much  raore  than  the  person "  (Baur,  PauL 
ii.  no).  •  Baur,  PauL  U.  10«.  •  Ortek  r«<.  UL  83.  •  1  Coi;  xliL 
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Lovt^t  Lah<mr^9  Lost  and  HamUtt  WouM  any  one  who  read  the  more  prosaic  parti  of  the 
Paradise  Regained  recognise  the  poet  of  the  first  or  sixth  books  of  the  Paradise  Losit 
Is  the  style  of  Burke  in  the  Esso^  on  the  SuUime  and  BeatU^ful  the  same  as  his  style  in 
the  Essay  on  the  French  Revolution  f  It  would  be  quite  superfluous  to  multiply 
instances.  If  it  be  asserted  that  the  Pastoral  Epbtles  are  valueless,  or  unworthy  of 
their  author,  we  at  once  join  inue  with  the  objectors,  and,  independently  of  our  own 
judgment,  we  say  that,  in  that  case,  they  would  not  have  deceived  the  critical  intuition 
of  centuries  of  thinkers,  of  whom  many  were  consummate  masters  of  literary  expression. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  merely  contended  that  the  style  lacks  the  verve  and  passion 
of  the  earlier  Epistles,  we  reply  that  this  is  exactly  what  we  should  expect.  Granted  that 
'4t  is  not  the  object  of  this,  as  of  preceding  Eputlei,  to  develop  fully  some  essentially 
Pauline  idea  which  has  still  to  vindicate  itself,  and  on  which  the  Christian  consciousness  and 
life  are  to  be  formed,  but  rather  to  apply  the  contents  of  Christian  doctrine  to  practical  life 
in  its  varying  circumstances,*'  we  reply  that  nothing  coidd  be  more  naturaL  Granted 
that,  unlike  all  the  other  Epistles,  they  have  no  true  organic  development ;  that  they 
do  not  proceed  from  one  root-idea  which  penetrates  the  whole  contents,  and  binds  all 
the  inner  parts  in  an  inner  unity,  because  the  deeper  relations  pervade  the  outward  dis- 
connectedness ;  that  no  one  creative  thought  determines  their  contents  and  structure  ; 
that  they  exhibit  no  genuine  dialectic  movement  in  which  the  thought  possesses 
sufficient  inherent  force  to  originate  all  the  stages  of  its  development ;  ^  granted,  I  say— 
and  it  is  a  needlessly  large  concession — that  this  depth  of  conception,  this  methodical 
development,  this  dialectic  progress,  are  wanting  in  these  three  letters,  we  entirely 
refuse  to  admit  that  this  want  of  structural  growth  belies  their  Pauline  origin.  It  is 
little  short  of  absurd  to  suppose  that  every  one  of  St.  Paul's  letters— however  brief, 
however  casual,  however  private — must  have  been  marked  by  the  same  features  as  the 
Epistles  to  the  Romans  or  the  Galatians.  I  venture  to  say  that  every  objection  of  this 
kind  falls  at  once  to  the  ground  before  the  simple  observation  of  the  fact  that  these  were 
not  grand  and  solemn  compositions  dealing  with  the  great  problems  which  were  rending 
the  peace  of  the  assembled  Churches  before  which  they  woidd  be  read,  but  ordinary 
private  letbers,  addressed  by  an  elder  and  a  superior  to  friends  whom  he  had  probably 
known  from  eariy  boyhood,  and  who  were  absolutely  familiar  with  the  great  main 
features  of  his  teaching  and  belief.  Add  the  three  circumstances  that  one  of  them  was 
written  during  the  cruel  imprisonment  in  which  his  life  was  drawing  to  its  close ;  that 
they  were  probably  written  by  his  own  hand,  and  not  with  the  acoiutomed  aid  of  an 
amanuensis ;  ^  and  that  they  were  certainly  written  in  old  age, — and  we  shall  at  once  see 
how  much  there  is  which  explains  the  general  peculiarities  of  their  style,  especially  in 
its  want  of  cohesion  and  compression.  There  are  in  these  Epistles  inimitable  indications 
that  we  are  reading  the  words  of  an  old  man.  There  is  neither  senility  nor  garrulity, 
but  there  is  the  dignity  and  experience  which  marks  the  jucunda  senectus.^  The  digres- 
siveness  becomes  more  diffuse,  the  generalities  more  frequent,  the  repetitions  more 
observable.'*  Formuhe  are  reiterated  with  an  emphasis  which  belongs  less  to  the 
necessities  of  the  present  than  to  the  reminiscences  of  the  past.  Divergences  into 
personal  matters,  when  he  is  writing  to  Timothy,  who  had  so  long  been  his  bosom  com- 
panion,  become  more  numerous  and  normal.^    And  yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  a 

»  Baur,  PaitJ.  ii.  107. 

*  The  Epistle  to  the  Oahttians  and  the  conolading  doxology  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  were 
also  autographic ;  and  Dean  Alford— than  whom  few  men  have  ever  been  more  closely  aoqnainted 
with  the  style  of  the  Apoetle  in  all  its  pecoliarities— has  pointed  out  a  series  :f  resemblances  between 
these  writings  and  the  Pastoral  Epistles  (Greek  Test.  iiL  86). 

*  Even  when  he  wrote  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  he  calls  himself  Paul  the  Aged,  and  he  had  gone 
tlirongh  much  since  then.  Supposing  him  to  have  been  converted  at  the  ago  of  thirty,  he  would  now 
have  been  nearly  sixty,  and  could  hardly  have  seemed  otherwise  than  aged,  considering  the  illncsscj* 
and  trinlii  which  had  shattered  a  weak  and  nervous  frame. 

*  I  Tim.  i.  15  ;  ii.  4-6  :UL  16,  Ac. ;  2  Tim.  i.  9;  ii.  11-13  ;  Tit.  L  If  ;  ii  11 ;  iii.  3,&c.  &c 

*  I  Tim.  i.  11,  seqq.;  2  Tim.  1. 11,  seqq.;  15,  seqq.;  Iv.  6,  flfW. 
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Paul  b  still  the  writer.  Tli6re«are(flMiMt  tfJhe  «k^ett  fcrihis,  aatbunto  of  the  moit 
intenBee^presiion.  Whvfe^ia rfayiiimiG  mo^waent  .and ^ABoeHeni  iiiiijnitij  in  tfafi  doxo- 
logies,  and  the  ideal  of  a  Ohrktian  paetor  k  dnwn^not  onigrapiML  an  nii£alteBing'band,)biit 
'.with  a  beauty,  fnlnev,  and  rimf^tty,  <whidh  a  thonaaad^peais  Jti  <nbeequaat  igyerieaae 
have  enabled  no  <one  to  equal,  -mueh  lem  ^  anrpaM.  (In  these  iBpagklm  direot  dagieal 
«ontroTerqr  is  'to  a  great  extent  -nej^ted  4»fneedk».  All  #h«t^he  Apeetle  diad  ^  aay 
in  'Ihe-way  of  «uch  reasoning 'had  <frdbiibly 'been  eaidio  this  •oonespoodeats,  dn  'OBe  iorm 
•or other,  a^un andagain.  <For  iheni, as 'eaknutKl  mitib.  the  svpeninen >ci amporkai 
Ohristian  communities,  H  was  nssdkii  *ko  desralap  idoetrines  t^iMh  ^tr/hath.  they  jraie 
^familiar.  It  was  far  more  •neeessaiy  -  to  <wain  Mmn  tespotitiiig  the  latitl  tmend  -taadepciee 
im^hiohheieeies originated,  andthe  ilatil  moial /abenatiens  on  (whiah  ibey  4oo  often 
ismed. 

And  whUewe^ure  on'this  subjeet-of^t^le,  hew^sunh  iaithaie  uathiah-ape  moit  ci.onee 
•ee  -to  be  favmuable«to  the  authenaliolty  of  itiiese  ^writings  !  SIdce  4h8  Fint  'fipiatle  io 
Timothy  al<me,  whieh  is  more  seiiously  attacked  than  4he  ethar  itaro,  -aBd  ishieh  is 
anppeeed  io  drag  do^prn  its  eompanions  -by  ^the  evMenoe  of  its  apmaeysnoso.  iDo  me  not 
find -in  it-abundant 'traoes  of  a'faniiUar^le?  >Ie4t -ayen*  uaacewrableithat  <ufayff  aronld 
have  actually  begun  -with  an  emakoltilhmi  <or  wnfinhiied  eonatmetntf  ?  Sneh  ^aeatenees 
^aboundin  the  style  of  St.  $*aul,  and  to4zaitate4hem  «with  ipeefsct  inntMilnerin  -wauld  be 
no  easy  task.  But  even  supposing  4he  poei&lUty  of  'imitation,  jwould  a  tfoigar  ihave 
-started  oS  with  one  ?  Again,  -it  ^vould  bo'vevy «asy %>  eaneatqaa  or  afanasflgr  linitaie>the 
"digressiTomanner whitih^wehavecittribvited  to^amffiailty.aBd.age ;  bnt^  aepredueeiit 
so  simply  and  naturally  as  it  faere^appears  fpireuld -Mquire  -eupreme  litsi^asy  aooaBsi^liik- 
•ment.  'Wordd  an  imitator  'iMtve  purposely  diverged  4rom  -fit.  Paill'a  dmariable  iilntatiun 
'by  the  insertion  df  '*'  mercy**  between  ^*-giaee  "  and  '"peaso  '^  It  is  <aasy ^  ■nndeiatand 
on  peyohologie^l  grounds'thAt4Bt.  Paul  •might  call -himself  ''the>ohief^uniuiei«"'<i  (15} ; 
-but  would  a  devoted  fdUewer-have-^hna  wiiHen  'of  'htm  ?  'Would  he^pHnpofSi^  tand  •••- 
-iinitc^jrhave  lost-tfae  nudn  thread- ef 'his  aobjeot  aaat  dt  8,  7 ?  A^nAteriwMMUfiiBKgnwp 
of -truths  vHiieh  he  knows  to  be  oomplementsgy'to  earii  ofeer^wonldiMigerihreitate  al  '•ay 
"merely  apparent  eontradic^ien  ctf  his  -ptavkms  opinieas ;  atCll  4ess  weuAd^he  iassitato  ^ 
modify  ibose  opinions  in  aeoordanoe^wHh  eirsunMtanoee ;  bat  eivMildta  tfcrgsr  iiave  haea 
so  bold  as  apparently  •to  oontnidiet  in  li.  16  what  St. (Baul  ifaad  "taught^  I'ChM'.  jviL? 
Would  he  be  ddlful  enough  io -imitate -the  simple  aad4i0tttMl  <ma&aar  in  ■hiiih,  more 
-^an  onee,  the  Apostle -has  resumed  bis^Epasfte  alter  sssaiinctto  he  ^ii^tha  peiiitcf ending 
it,  as  at  iii.  14, 15?  St.  Baid,  like  most  ^npism^  adble  ^uttsis,  as  qttite  w^Utmtmt  4o 
rconfusion  df ^metaphors ;  *but  wei]ld'an*imitateri>e  :Uk«ly  io  4ettew-  him  «wMi  saeh  jlordigr 
ittdifferenoe-asat^  19?  Tn  •mrftinfftrr  fnmtlisr  friiiKin,  nttlhingTsmirm  nntirel  than  thi 
perfectly  easual-introdnetion  of  *miniite  asd  uniatpovtant  paitioffiai's,  tMnreos  amthing 
like-this  in  St.  Paul's  other  lettcis,  aat-evenin'that  io  f^tHenan,  and  'thetelava^a  tkxf^ 
would  have  had  no  model -to  oopy.  ^awgrsa^a  Mtenury  avtist,  ^an,  most  Ompb  basn  ihe 
forger  who-^writing  witti  some  theory  <f  iaspiratian,  and  u&der<ihe  ahadowHif  a  ipaet 
name,  and  with  special  objeots  in  vieiw  ■  eould  tfuswsh'aseidenial  iminvtijB  so  natinal,  ao 
interesting,  and  even  so>pathetioasthai  in  1  Him.  v.'28,  or  iiiitKMlaoe,iby  way«of  iBraeaBtioi), 
•such  particulars— ^'unexampled  in ihe  Apostle^ other  srsiitiBgB,  feuo^d^m noiimdant, 
tending  to  no  result" — as  the  direction  to  Timothy  to  bring  with  him  to  Borne  "the 
^oloak  whioh  J  left  at  Tioas  with  Gaqius,  and  ihe  hoo)u\,  especial]^  tiie  paKOfaxaents."  It 
•«eems*to me ihat foigscy,even under  the^lominantinfluQnoaof  oasimpiesakve  jaansoaaMty 
and  one  supreme  idea,  is  by  no  means  the  extraordinarily  easy  sad  sin^jfle^hing  vChieh  it 
a|»pears  io  be  to  the  adhaienis  *of  ihe  TiiUnogfiu  esitisism.  it , is  a  eon^iarativabr  aimple 
matter  to  pass  off  imitations  of  a  Olemens  flomanus'or  an  Ignatius,  but  itis  haadlardikalar 
that  the  world  would  be  long  deceived  by  wri  tii\gs  palmed  off  lUpooi  lias  those  of  a  SUltou 
-  -still  less  of  a  St.  PauL 
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(2)  It'll  mid  iHMy  fifcouad  in  onwaal,  iM)liiled,miid  -JiiwPaiiline  «xpnMioiui.  Among 
»  we  ''it  is  a  faithfol  cayiog/' 1  *^iiMtj,"t«nd  'f^iMMly"  (^^f/Soa,  wr^At),  foimd 
««iglit  -times  in  these  Epirtles,  and  iiowhere  ebe  eseept  in  -2  Pet.  ;^  Hie  metaphor  of 
'*<wholeeomeBeM"  (vy<j;<,  ^ytai^iw),  applied  .to  doetuMs  niae  tnues  in  these  Bpktles,  and 
mot  elsewhere  ;3  the  use  of  Uom^rni  **  Lord  **  for  K^pt^s  "iMaster ''  ;^.tbe  'ose  Of  «^««u>«a  '^^ 
««biiy*'^or  the  remmfliBtieti^ true tieotanae ;  and»o^g'^^n^w^*<i^  H^  avoid,"  of  Nwhioh>tbe 
latter  is,  howerer,  used  by  Paul  in  'his  H>eeoh  before  Festas,  <and  whioh,  as  well  as 
-■^■Wx«r,  witb  a  dative  in  the  eense  of  " attend  to,"  he'Tory  pvobaUy  piohed  «p in  inter- . 
toenne  <with  St.  LHke,-toiwhom  both  ^ofds  are  famfliar.^  No  one,  I  tinnk,  will  be 
*«erioHily  startled  by  these  imnsnal  phrases,  nerwfll  they  shidee-oiir  beMtf  in  thettgennine- 
-^iiess  of  the  EpistleB  when  we*  reoall  that  there  is  4iot  aeiagle'Bpistle  of-St.Tanlin'Whioh 
-these-AopcMB  fegeswug,  er^iwlated  expiosrions,  do-notabound.  Oritieawbo  have-eearthed 
mifivtely  into  the  comparative  terminology  of  the  Now  Testament  Bcriptures,  tell  vs 
ilMroare  no  less  than  111  peoulkr  terms  inthe  Spistle*ta-the  Remans,'!^  in  the  two 
Bpistles  ta^e  OorinthiaBs,  57  andMvespeetiT^in-tbe'short  Bpittlee  to  the  Galatiaiis 
4md  Philippiaas,  6  even  in  tiie  iowparagmi^  addressed  to'Philemon.  It-ianottherefote 
in  the  least  degree  surptisiiigthat^ere^oiild  be'74  in  the  First'lBpiitlotO'^nolfay,  OT 
in  iho  Second,  and  13 in  thatto'Tit«8.  '%&l  losvldiaU  we  be  smrprieed  when  we  'examine 
*them.  St.  Paul,  it  mnst^boTemembered,  was  the  main  creator  of  ihe^ogieal  hmgoage. 
In  tiie  Pastoral  'Epistles  he  is  dealing  with  new  oiarenmatanees,  and  new-oireiimstaneea 
wotdd  inevitably  'necessitate'  now  terms.  Anyone  ^wrko  reads*  ttie  list  of  Tmosnal  expree- 
.aionsin-the-Bpi^kles  toTiraethy  wflleee-atonce  that  the  laxge  majority  of- them  are 
<direetly  eonneoted  with  the -new  form  of -error  with  which  ^t.  Panl  had  recently  been 
»eflled  upon  to  deaL  'Men- who  sre  gifted  with  a  vivid  ^power  of  realisation  are  -pecilliarly 
liable  to  seise  npoor  fresh- phrases  whieh  embody 'their  own  yioTigfats<and  cenvietions,  ancd 
ihese  phrases  are  certain-  to  ooenr  frequently  at  partiotdar  periods  ^^^  lives,'4ii^  to  be 
•vari^  -fronrtimer  tvtime:*  This  i»  simpiy  a  matter  of  psyriiMogiciil  observation,  and  is 
quite  safficient  to  account  for  the  expressions  we  have  mentioned,  and  many  more.  We 
«oan  have  Uttle  ooneeption  of  the  plasticity  6f  language  at  its  sreative  epo6h,  and  we  must 
newr 'forget- that-St.'Patd  had' to  find  the  correet  and  adequate  expression  fbr  conceptions 
-whieh  as  -yet  were  extremely  unfamfKar.  'Every  year  would  add~to'the  vocabulsry, 
trhich-must  at  first 'have  been  more- or  less  tentative,  and  the-harvest  df  new  expressions 
would  always  'be^most  rich  Where  truths,  already -familiar,  were' brought  into  collision 
-wfth-heresies  ^together -new.  The  Ust  of-  kapax  kffomena-ia  the  note  '  are  AH  due,  not  to 
-thetUfference  6f  authorship,  but  to  the  eatigeneies  Of  the  times. 

(8) 'It  would  be  a  much  more  serious  it  would  indcM  be  an  all  but  'fatal— objection 
^  tiie  authenticity  of  thesa  Epistles,  if  it  ooidd  be  proved  that  their  theology  differs  from 
-that  of  Paul.    But  a  very  Uttle  examination  will  show  that  there  isno-sueh  contradiction 

*  Tim.  LIB ;  Sil  1  ;  i?.  0  ;  2TUn.  IL  11  ;  Tit  ttl,  8. 

»,1  Tlin.  iL  S  Mtl.  I*  r  fr.  7  r  tl.  11  ;  2  Tim.  Ui  6,  lITj  ^l^t.  I.  I ;  B.  ll.  Ffltiat-rrr  *tsiwr»ti  that 
•iiis^W! A  t¥tfi^**a  iB»y  hftvo  bqcn  iukini  a^  Htfc  tB3i>iatiH»iitiil .  y«&  ef  ike  C^krutJuui  koiy  arc  u  iho 
-wofd  '^  fdlU  '^  tMSi^iDiij  grojIiuL]])'  ciTt«rjiaU«*'i^l, 

*  I'flJU,  L  10  ;  v1,  it,  4  ;  2  Titn.  I  U* :  1v.  » ;  Tit.  I.  »,  H  MUh  >?.  A!i<1.  fti  »  nttunil  wimbe'iK 
•VnP^»  *^^  mnZip  am«lipU«iI  t^m^nodottfliii^.  •  1  Tim.  vh  1,  U  ;  ffTiia.  IL  ^'1  ;  TH.  IL  ^. 

*  Atfortli,  tc  Cbji  iliT^  aim  nf  ft»<rtr»i7Ty<  irtHtiiait  of  k^mo^  !«?  dun  t->  tln>  UUjmTt  Ihc^tHfnnjinJifw 
which  wat  gnadUAlly  felt  t^  nris^  from,  tbe  f^ict  that  Una  Wlftr  vrtml  i«»ii  mrjirufiniL  lumt;  lnoMmriftjf 
empkmid  wfi  thm  tme  of  unir  Iiurvl  Jwu  IpfrrtsiT 

*  I  ibttl  cnjiviiwta  t^t  llio  I'libif^a  metbodi  ^^k»l  to  Uk^  vritiiicf  t)f  Ms.  €iriyl«3  (fur 
-iaiteaM)  or  If  r,  lUiaklii,  wdulil  provo  iii  Urn  mmiit^K&phmt  imtrnti  Unt  *iynnr  Af  thtdt  williii^j?! 

WiSe  fio^fiiS  C«)^^tn  their  iwetuhLmn  1a>p  jJ)  fkem  tli«lr<dlHliailkrUy  firvuh  iMr  «4ii«r  vimiiM. 
]IdI  m  Deui  AtfaM  larapll7>>Ba7«,  *'  Id  a  frD»i  u^i  vlpiraiw  sty^  lWf»wili  vvi«r  ^»  ^tQ>  Ipiiicl 
fifrrsttonr  afir  auy^ii^  UmkUi  of  lubltudn  itlif^  caii  he  naiJflMd :  nalaucJi  4m  to  Ijq  |Mi||Nl  'ii; 
nol  by  tbiifraieieoean'^ufcoo  «r  niiinWr,  IibL  l;y  ilif  1r  mitjileicliva  ebsnctcr  WlEig  ar  aoi  htiojs  ia 
I amnipfcliii I  Trttll  ^S  lirllflil 'm  vulMoiovru  cIuu4i?twitttlc:M  "'  ( r«t,  Iii.  H\ 

f  w*iaW44, 1  llm.  1.  4,  lit.  ML  9  ;  |^Kt«uiA0ya$,  1  TUti.  h  j^p  TIL  L  1«  ;  wM^niWiU,  1  TlJID.  ft 
SO,  2  Tlai*  iJ.  10  ;  Aay^Jt***!  »«#nrf4rtfii,  ^'^A^f,  iaTox«i»'»  rv^flWfffk*  ;  ^c 
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-Clothing  beyond  the  Tarying  expresaon  of  truths  which  oomplement  but  do  not  oon* 
tnkdict  each  other.  Some,  indeed,  of  the  alleged  discrepancies  are  too  shadowy  to  grasp. 
If  Christianity  be  described  as  ''the  doctrine,*'  and  as  "soond  doctrine  **;  ^  if  the  word 
"  faith  "  has  acquired  a  more  objectire  significance,  so  as  sometimes  almost  to  imply  a 
body  of  truths  as  opposed  to  heresy;'  if  the  name  "Saviour "—rare  in  St.  Paul— be 
applied  to  God,  and  not  to  Christ ; '  if  "  Palingenesia  "  (regeneration)  occurs  only  in  the 
Epistle  to  Titus ;  *  these  are  peculiarities  of  language,  not  differences  of  theology.  There 
is  a  dominant  practical  tendency  in  these  Epistles; — so  there  is,  we  reply,  in  all  St.  Paul's 
Epistles.  The  value  and  blessedness  of  good  works  is  incessantly  insisted  on ;  * — is  this,  then, 
to  be  stigmatised  as  "  utilitarianism  and  religious  eudssmonism,'*  and  a  decided  pietistio 
attenuation  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  ?  Are  they  not,  then,  insisted  on  even  in  the  Epistles 
to  the  Romans  and  Galatians,  though  there  he  is  developing  a  theory,  and  here  he  is 
professedly  occupied  with  moral  instructions?  WiU  any  one  attempt  to  prove  that 
St.  Paul,  either  in  these  Epistles  or  elsewhere,  held  any  other  view  of  good  works  than 
this— that  they  are  profitless  to  obtain  salvation,  but  are  morally  indispensable?*  De 
Wette's  further  objection,  that  St.  Paid  here  makes  an  apology  for  the  Law  (1  Tim.  L  8), 
and  his  attempt  to  draw  a  subtle  distinction  between  the  universalism  of  these  Epistles 
and  of  the  other  Pauline  writings,  deserve  no  serious  refutation.  St.  Paul's  method 
and  object  are  here  wholly  unUke  Uiose  of  his  Epistles  to  Churches  composed  of  hetero- 
geneous and  often  of  hostile  elements ;  but  it  may  be  asserted,  beyond  all  f e^r  of  con- 
tradiction, that,  bearing  in  mind  the  non-theoretical  treatment  of  the  points  on  which 
he  here  touches,  and  the  fact  that  he  is  writing  to  friends  and  disciples  already  absolutely 
convinced  of  the  main  truths  of  his  theology,  there  is  not  one  word  in  these  Epistles 
which  either  contradicts  or  seriously  differs  from  the  fundamental  ideas  of  St.  PauL 
Even  Baur — candid,  with  all  his  hypercritical  prejudices— only  sees  in  them  "  a  certain 
tomethinff  of  the  specific  Pauline  doctrine  with  a  dominant  practical  tendency,**  an 
"applying  of  the  contents  of  Christian  doctrine  to  the  various  circumstances  of  practical 
Hfe."7 

(4)  It  is  not,  however,  on  the  above  grounds  that  the  Pastoral  Epistles  have  been 
most  seriously  attacked.  The  considerations  which  we  have  here  seen  to  be  ir.itenable 
are  really  due  to  after-thoughts ;  and  the  assaults  on  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistles 
have  mainly  risen  from  the  belief  that  they  are  "  tendency-writings,"  meant  to  serve  the 
twofold  object  of  magnifying  ecclesiastical  organisation  and  of  covertly  attacking  a 
Gnostidsm  which  was  not  prevalent  till  long  after  the  Apostle's  time.  The  two  subjects 
are  by  no  means  disconnected.  The  Gnostics,  it  is  said— as  the  first  heretics  properly 
so  called— gave  occasion  for  the  episcopal  constitution  of  the  Church ;  and  if  there  were 
no  such  heretics  at  that  time,  then  those  ecclesiastical  arrangements  will  be  devoid  of  any 
historical  occasion  or  connexion  !  I  have  sought  the  strongest  and  fullest  statements  of 
these  objections,  and  shall  try  to  express  the  reasons  why  they  appear  to  me  to  be  most 
absolutely  groundless.  I  quite  freely  admit  that  there  are  some  remarkable  peculiarities 
in  these  Epistles ;  I  do  not  deny  that  they  suggest  some  difficulties  of  which  we  can  give 
no  adequate  explanation ;  I  cannot  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  objections  brought  against 
them  are  "not  adequate  even  to  raise  a  dovht  on  the  subject  of  their  authenticity ; "  but 
for  these  very  reasons  I  can  say,  with  all  the  deeper  sincerity,  that,  whatever  minor 

»  ITim.  1. 10;  vi.  1. 

«  1  Tim.  L  1» ;  li.  7  ;  \\i.  9 ;  iv.  1—6 ;  vL  10,  21.    Pfleiderer,  PanUtiism.  ii.  201. 

s  Pfleiderer  says  tiiat  in  Tit.  ii.  18  Christ  is  called  "  our  great  Qod  and  Saviour/'  and  tliat  "  this 
goes  beyond  all  the  previous  Christology  of  St.  Paul."  But  were  can  be  no  doubt  that  tlte  phrase  is 
applied  to  Ood  in  this  place,  as  also  in  1  Tim.  i.  1 ;  ii.  8  ;  iv.  10 ;  Tit.  L  3  ;  iL  10.  The  anarthrous- 
neas  of  Xmiip  is  no  valid  grammatical  objection.  *  Tit.  iii.  6. 

*  Baur,  Paul,  ii.  106 ;  De  Wette,  Pattoralbr.  117,  e. ;  Pfleiderer,  PaulinUm,  810 ;  Reuss,  I«s 
EpUreM,  ii.  814.  •  Rom.  ii.  6—10  ;  xUi.  8  ;  QaL  v.  6.  ^. ;  Bph.  ii.  8—10.  &c. 

7  Paul.  ii.  107.  It  is  the  view  of  soma  hostile  critics  that  the  Astatic  £i>ist)es  (Eph.  and  CoL> 
are  Pauline  with  uu-Pauline  interpolations :  and  the  Pastoral  Epistles  un-Panline,  yet  oontaicins 
Piiuliuc  matter.  >r  ,  .  .r  — o 
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hctiiations  And  doubts  may  remam  unremoved,  the  main  argumente  of  those  who  reject 
the  Epistles  have — even  without  regard  to  other  elements  of  external  testimony  and 
internal  evidence  in  their  favour— been  fairly  met  and  fairly  defeated  all  along  the 
line. 

(a)  Let  us  firft  consider  the  question  of  ecclesiastical  organisation.  And  here  we  are 
at  once  met  witti  the  preliminary  and  fundamental  objection  of  Baur,  that  in  the  Epistles 
which  supply  us  with  the  surest  standard  of  St.  Paul's  principles  he  never  betrays  the 
slightest  interest  in  ecclesiastical  institutions,  not  even  when  they  might  be  thought  to 
lie  directly  in  his  way ;  and  that  this  want  of  interest  in  such  things  is  not  merely 
accidental,  but  founded  deep  in  the  whole  spirit  and  character  of  Pauline  Christianity. 

But  this  form  of  statement  is  invidious,  and  will  not  stand  a  moment's  examination. 
In  the  minutisB  of  ecclesiastical  institutions,  as  affected  by  mere  sectarian  disputes,  St. 
Paul  would  have  felt  no  interest ;  and  to  that  exaltation  of  human  ministers  which  has 
received  the  name  of  sacerdotalism— feeling  as  he  did  the  supreme  sufficiency  of  one 
Mediator — ^he  would  have  been  utterly  opposed.  It  is  very  probable  that  he  would  have 
treated  the  differences  between  Presbyterianism  and  Episcopacy  as  very  secondary 
questions— questions  of  expediency,  of  which  the  settlement  might  lawfully  differ  in 
different  countries  and  different  times.  But  to  say  that  he  would  have  considered  it 
superfluous  to  give  directions  about  the  consolidation  of  nascent  Churches,  and  would 
have  had  no  opinion  to  offer  about  the  duties  and  qualifications  of  ministers,  is  surely 
preposterous.  It  is,  moreover,  contradicted  by  historic  facts.  His  tours  to  confirm  the 
Churches,  his  solemn  appointment  of  presbyters  with  prayers  and  fastings  in  his  very 
first  missionary  journey,  ^  and  his  summons  to  the  Ephesian  presbyters,  that  they  might 
receive  his  last  advice  and  farewell,  would  be  alone  sufficient  to  prove  that  such  matters 
did— as  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  —occupy  a  large  part  of  his  attention. 
Are  we  to  suppose  that  he  gave  no  pastoral  instructions  to  Timothy  when  he  sent  him 
to  the  Churches  of  Macedonia,  or  to  Titus  when  he  appointed  him  a  sort  of  oommiudoner 
to  regulate  the  disorders  of  the  Church  of  Corinth? 

It  is  true  that  the  pseudo-Clementines,  the  Apostolical  constitutions,  parts  of  the 
letters  of  Ignatius,  and  in  all  probability  other  early  writings,  were  f oiged,  with  the 
express  object  of  giving  early  and  lofty  sanction  to  later  ecclesiastical  devebpment,  and 
above  all  to  the  supposed  primacy  of  Bome.  But  what  could  be  more  unlike  such 
developments  than  the  perfectly  simple  and  unostentatious  arrangements  of  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  ?  In  the  r^id  growth  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  the  counter-growth  of  error, 
the  establishment  of  discipline  and  government  would  almost  from  the  first  become  a 
matter  of  pressing  exigency.  Even  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  and  Bomans  we 
find  terms  that  imply  the  existence  of  deacons,  deaconesses,  teachers,  prophets,  apostles, 
rulers,  overseers  or  presbyters,  and  evangelists;  and  a  comparison  of  the  passages 
referred  to  will  show  that  all  these  names,  with  th«  exception  of  the  first,'  were  used 
vaguely,  and  to  a  certain  extent  even  synonymously,  or  as  only  descriptive  of  different 
aspects  of  the  same  office.'  If  the  imposition  of  hands  is  alluded  to  in  the  Epistles  to 
Timothy,  so  it  is  in  the  Acts.^  The  notion  that  a  f<»inal  profession  of  faith  was  required 
at  ordination  so  little  results  from  2  Tim.  1 13  that  the  very  next  verse  is  sufficient  to 
disprove  such  a  meaning.  If  the  Pastoral  Epistles  contained  a  dear  defence  of  the 
episcopal  system  of  the  second  century,  this  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  prove  their 
■puriousness ;  but  the  total  absence  of  anything  resembling  it  is  one  of  the  strongest 
proofs  that  they  belong  to  the  Apostolic  age.    BiUiop  and  presbyter  are  still  synonyms, 

1  Acts  xlv.  S3. 

s  1  Gor.  xU.  28 ;  xvi.  16 ;  Rom.  xii.  7;  xvl.  1 ;  Phil.  L  1 ;  1  Thess.  v.  12;  Eph.  Iv.  11 ;  Acts  xx 
17,  28. 

s  To  a  certain  extent,  indeed,  the  overseers, jtntsbyters,  and  deacons,  in  their  purely  offl<  ij| 
aspect,  corresponded  to  the  ShelUuk,  the  Roth  ha-K$n$9idk,  the  Ckataem  of  the  synagogueL 

«  1  Tim.  iv.  14 ;  V.  22 ;  Acts  Yl^ir\U.  17. 
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M  they  apethroaBhou^  ike  N»w< ToitoBienkw^  U  hntrmgn^t  ** ovnMet,^  or*** biakop^**  W 
used  m^e-siBgulur;  tfaia  ii-par^  an  aooideatof  language  in  tke  oommoo.  gfnfirieuaa  oL 
the- Greek- avHola,  aad'partfy  ariaetfroBiithe-very  natttE»o£  thuigi  as  a  tsanattkoal  atag^. 
to  the  ultimate  meaniog  of  the  word— since,  even  in  a  presbytery,  it  is  inevitable  thai, 
some  one  pretbgrter  sboutd  take  ^e  laad^  TimoHign  asd  Titm  exAsiae  jEiiaetMDa/«riik:b 
would  be  now  oaned'  epiaoopal ;  hot  tkay  am  no*>  oaUed  *  *  biahop»'' ;  their  fonfltkaw  .w«k« 
tempoxary;  aMdtkejtsimpljnHai'as'autbexitHtkretddiegaitsofthe  Afpalk  o£  thAtGen^lDa.^ 
Nor  is'theve  aay  ttaae  of  exalted  pneUaiaioarla;  tkt»  overseers  wfaom*  they-asjjtpint.  Tli» 
qualifloattoM  reqaired  of  them  arrj^mosk*  eHsfaudTely  moral*  Tha-  directions  givea  are 
"ethioid,  not  hiewHwiiisalt^*  .Aad'  yotii  ia-aaaevted'  thai  odA'  mam,  obj«eiofi  tha  Pissi 
Epistle  to  Timothy  ia  '*tat  establi^.  tka  pnmfley  of  the  biskoys  aa  agaisui.  the 
presbyters  'M  >  A  move  ashiinoy  <  staiemenk  oattUL  htovdlyr  ba.  faaniilatad.  Lei  any  one 
turn  f^nrthe  Bpistte  ia  tka<leiteR  of  Si.  Ignatiiis,,^  w^ei»h»^ntt  raa^  '*  Qbm  heed  ta 
the  bishofv,  theii  Gk>d  akwnayigive  haad  ta  jsil;'^  to tba* paeado-Igpiaiiua,^  who  ialla  us 
that  *'faew>ho'deeibaayiUngmthoat<thekB0ivledgr.of  the  bisk^-aavr^ih  tha  davfl''; 
to  the  pscFudo^lementtnee,  which  say  ttaai  ''the.- bishop  ooonptes  the  seat  <»f  Ghnsi,  and 
must  be'hononred  as  the  image  of  (jadf^!*^  andihe  willae»ho<pgiaiing>a.ihe  anaohroniam 
of  supposing  tha#it  w«»writieirtawMdstth»  middle  ot,  tba  saoooadioantiiiy  to  oppoaa  ih» 
MoroioniieB ;  and'  how  utierfy  difltonsi  ia  tha  ndd'  asd  BadOBsl.ottthiaiiy  wkioh  the- 
.^(posilo' ass^nu  to  a  representa^^  pmsbytaimie  fma^ibai"  '*ovaskaig  despoiiam"  of 
irresponsible  authoiityfor  whieb  tk^wiilera  oi'tiMt  saosnd  oantHiy  were  willing  to  betcar 
their  Ohrktiaa  libMly* 

Wt  will  consider  tho  minop  obfeatioiiv  omi  this  head  ^mbM  we^  ooma  to  tha  aoioak 
passages  to  whieh  exoeptioa  is  tafaen^  and  eapeoiaBy  th» diflooii .exprwiAin'  in  whi<dL  th* 
Churelr  is  appaivrntl^!  caUed  **  a  pillar  aud  giowd  of-  ihei  kautk*"'  Boi  anaiher  gpoond 
of  objeoilonis  1^10*  rules  about  widowa^'  wkialv  aa  Baor  aaaerts,  **  can  onlgr  be<  snaeesafully 
explained  oiitr  of  the' eeoleaiaaiiDaiToeakQlavy  of -the  saooMl  oeBinryY**i»  whiohtke  ien» 
xfipai  is  applied  to  an  order  consisting  no^  oal^rof  bereiar ad  paraana  but.  eren  of.  young: 
▼irgins.^  Thai  tfais  use  of  tha  word  did-  net  adaai  in  tha  i^^oatie's  time  may  ba  fairly 
assunrad,  bet  il  there' bo  not  one  single* faoiin  tii»piiBsaga  EBfefTed.ta  itkUtk.  makea-  tkia 
necessmys  thwolijeotion  faUa  to  the  graund:  BaurVi  oaly  arpanaDi  is  thai  if  xw«»^ 
actual  ivtdewa,  the  ApoiAla  gives  ivK>  dicaoMy  controdietory  pneepta  akeui.  tkem^. 
bidding  the  ywBianPidowa  to  mmtrtngmn  (1  Tue^  r.Ur-U^  and  yei  onderingjyiaijk 
second  marriage  is  i»»>exbliide  ibam,  shoiikl  tkex^agEinibeeome  widow%  fioa  the  Tiduaiuti 
of  the  etbnrch.  Bai  where  im  the.  oonlradiaiikist?  We  Isarn'  ftmmtke  Aais  thai  the 
Ohnroh  ootttinaed^tiM>  maxeiftil  andy  iodeed^  eeMniial  ouaiomv  ^ehtak-  it  had  leacni  from 
the  synagogoe^  of maiwteMrfng;tiipa»  widows,  whet  f^enatiie  QJusueMtaBpes  of  ^Baaiecn  and. 
ancient  society  wereitraoai-deatifcaiie  membeBSj>aediwbo8a-hsl|iisis  -condiiieni  ooBsiiinied 
a  special  appcfik  to  pity;    Bui  ii-wae^onl^BataaaL^afceaaht  Qhan^  ahoeldr  try  aa  far  aa- 

1  Thus  in  1  Tiitu  iii.  St.  Paul  passes  at  once  from  "  bishops  "  Q— H  to  "deacons  **  (8— ISX  and 
alt«nvardr  speaks  of  these  same  bishops  as  "presbyters"  (v.  17— IW,  and  in  Tit.  i.  5—7  the  ideatt^ 
ftcation  is  iadtiientablls.  No  one  is>  ignMani  that  "  faiskopa  "  and  "presbyteca"  are  iu  thetlfewi 
TestanMOii  idaniloai  (Acts.  xx.  17--3&;  PhiL  i.  1 ;  1  Pe*.  v.  2)^  The  &ct  was  well  known  to  the 
Fathers,  m  npavf^epot  rb  wcJsjukv  ckoAovvto  itnirKawoi  .  .  .  koX  oi  ciricrxoirot  vptvfi^rvpoi  (Cbljs^ 
ad  PhU.  1. 1;  Jet.ad  TU.  I.  Sy,  The  moienuufted  dtettnaODRofths  two'  is  flsai  fooed  la  Tpnatieii 
ad  PolwL  6.  «  I  Tin;  i.  a;  iiL  U ;  3.«ra..iv«  S,  21 ;  Tit.  i.  £ ;  iiL12. 

*  Fflaideret,  PatdinisM;  ik  205.  Yet  he  admits  (p.  203)  that  in  the  second  Epistle  the  remaiks 
addressed  to  Timothy  are  "  very -filr  removed  fttmr  tfte  IttterTJonoeptioin  of  thceialied  coodlliQa  oT 
a  bishop,"  and  that  even  ia  the  first  BateUa  "  tha>diflteenee<  betwsea  hishaps-ao4  ppeuk|  jaia  doea^ 
not  appear  to  be  any  fixed  difference  of  omcers." 

*  Ad  Polyc.  6.  If  the  shorter  form  of  the  seren  Tgnatian  Epistles  be  genoine,  they  show  that 
even  at  the  iMoinning  of  the  second  century,  the  ecclesiastical  development  was  so  fsr  in  advaBoe  of 
the  Pastoral' Epistiss  as  almost  to  demoastntte  the  grnniaenesa  of  the< latter.  •  Ad  Smgrn^  9, 

*  Clem.  Horn.  iii.  62,  66,  70.  For  these  and  other  quotations  see  Dr.  Lightfoot's  essay  odi  the- 
Christian  alnistty  iPhUippicmM,  p.  209,  «Bg|L)»  7  i  Thia.  Dl*  1&. 

'  Ta«  TO^eAravt  rat  XtyorUpM  x>^«-<lg^  ad  Ssiyra.  I8)li  Hiegenaiaaaass  ot  tha  wisssm  la^iig 
irom  certain. 
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pomitile  Iwutfliso  tltiB  invtitotloii',  and  tiiat  ihe-wtdowB'  shoidE  th«nifielTM  desire-  tcvber 
sefrvieealjl^  to  the  bi^tfaren  to  yv^om  iAiey  owed  their  litPel&ood#  l^noe  **  the  wtdonv*  " 
becaims  »'reei>9iiteed'  older,  and  aoqnired  a  semi-religioaB  xmdikm.  Lito  tfak'  ordexr  3^.. 
Plral  wisely  forWds  the  itdmiBSMm  of  widow*  w4io  are  still  of  an  age  to  many  agais.  Of 
the  female  oharaotM-  in  general  and  in  the  ahstweir  he  doev  not  ordinaorily  speafein  v^ty 
exalted  temn^  and  in^tbiv  respeet*  heronly  resembles' most  ancient  wtiltoR^  aitbongfav  ia 
spHe  of  stmronndfiig  coiMllttons  of  seelety,  he  sees-  the  moral  olvratton'of  lite  entire  sex' 
in  Ghnst*.  He  Teg«rd^'  if  as  almost^  ine^table  that  tiie'  rdigiotts  dtitlesof  the  *  *  ovcbu*  of 
widowsj'*  idlAlongh  i^ey 'involved' a  sort  of  oonseemtion  to  oeUbaoy  for  the  remainder  of 
their  lives,  wvnid'nev^er  mrw  flsa'crcfffieieiit  barrier  to^  then:  wish  to  marry-  again ;  and  ha- 
thonghk  that' moral  dfsfeDemeyand  outward' scandal  would  follow  from  the  iotnurion  of 
sneh  motii^r  into  tire  fhlAItaieCi^ of  sacMd  funotloisfc  There  is  here nooontnnUetfcoii, 
and  not  thvshad^Tfrof  a  proof  that  in  iiie'  langna^  of  the  Bpistife  tkeiv  mnsti  bv  toy 
identifloatioff  ofwido^Mi  with'  an  ordk*  of  female  oellbatw  or  youiAiftil  mms.! 

0)  We  ffoweome  to  the  last  objeotien,  wtdeh  i«  by  far  the*  sHuBgeet  and*  moalivpiiw 
sistMrtr,  as  it'-isaiiMvtire'earliest*  Thef  spm4omttees  of  tile  P&storal  Bpistles  is  immiyr 
assertod'on'the'gronnd'thaly  they  indioatu- ilie  esdstenco  of  a  GnesMsm  wUdhi  wwnoi 
ftiUy  dfeteldped  tffl  aftfier  the  death  of  St.  Patil.  A  more  ejctenslw  thoosf  war  nercr 
bnilt^onarmoreunstaMe  fonndatloni'  Thto  one  wofd  (mMkmUia  1  Tim.  ^.20/.seem» 
to  Banr  aottou- praof  tbatihe  Fbat  Bjrist]^  talSmo^  is  w  oovvrt  poleraie  agai^ 
in  tiie  middle  of  the  second  century.  l^>aa  hypetiieeis  so  extravagant  iiri»  a  more  limn 
snflioieiit'  tavfww  tftat  the-,  berelfoa!  tinde&eies  of  the  false  teachers  were  dislftiietly 
Jttdai^  whereas  tftererwas not'a  sfaigler(9nostle  sjvtem  yAibik  did  no/t  regard  Judaism  a» 
either iraperfbet^  or iieniioitraA-  Objeethmrof  ttiis-kfnd  can  only  be  regarded  as  fittitastio 
tmtH  s«m»pi«ef  be'off«red  (1)  that  the  germs  of  GnosHtismdldnet  exist  in  tkeapestolic 
age ;  attd  (2)'^at  the  phraaeewf  GnostMsm  were  noi^boirowed  freoiiihe  New  Tusiminiut, 
dor  tlMie^  of  the*  Hhrm  TeetHmeA^frem  ther  OhosUe  systemst  Knvwing  aswe  do  ttnrtP 
"  uEon**  was  thus  borrowed  Vj  Valentinus,^  and  that  "  Gnosis'*  wasbegimiliig^  ao^mm 
ftf'tecteiiMi'  meanidg  et«n  when  St:  TmA  wmte  his  Bpisfte  to  the  Oorintfaiain,^  we  see 
thai  on*  throne  hMd  Qnestie'tenns  are  no  preof  of  aUtufon  to"  Gnostic  tenotay  and  on.thei 
other,  tHsfk^  Qneetic  tendencies  existed  undefrelbped  flmn  tie  eailflest  q>eeh  of  tiie' 
GhrisMmi  €hiireh.  h?  wenld  be*  fox*  truep to  say  that  the  abtenee  of 'anytitin#lik»  definite 
allusiott  to>  tiMB  reaHy-  dii^hietf^  elemientli  of  Mtodonit^  or  ValentlBifli  teacBins^  is  a 
disoisi^v  praof  thfct-' rtwise  Epistles  briotig  te-  a  ftn*  eattief  epoeh^  titov to<se9r  tttattthey  are' 
aw aMenpirtb  use  the'  great  name  of  Piml  to  dtseomrtenanoe  thoee  satttle  henries.  In 
the  BipMteto  the  GelbsitamrSlk  Flral^had  deal*  formally  wM^  thvpretanded philosophy 
and  vBuntM  imightr,  iire  incipient  dtndism,  thebaedfess^  angriohigy,  and  the  eooaggiratedi 
aasetielsnr  of  lOeal'  herefMos  wfkoie'  theesephio  ftaciev  vmt^  already  present/  fii  tfaM» 
BpistiiM  hvmwely  t^oohes  on  them,  beoomsein  pr)<vtkteie«toi«iii  btricrred^  Miowcwofkera 
there  was  no  need  to  enter  into  any  direct  oontroTcrsy  with  theis  erronoous  teaehings. 
But  he  alludes  to  these  elements  with:  the  dis^ot  statement^  that  they  wtra  of  Judaic 
origin.  VUettthms  rejected  the  ITosaio  law;  Mtodon  war  Anthmmian;  but  these 
Ephesian  and  Cretan  teacheeiy  although  their  dwalism  is'  revealed  l^  their  aseetio 
discouragement  of  marriage,  their  denial  of  thtf  reansreetiotv-  and  their  interminable 
''genealogies"  and  myths,^  are  not  only  Jews,  but  foimded  their  subtleties  and  specula- 

1  liOor.  xltv  M;  1  Thn.  lU  IB^-Ht  ilitm,  ilfl  ^:  ftei 

>  iqwasenttytttt  qs» of  m9'mt^*i tftuBtBtmmimp ia  ITlaa t B ascompMe^wtth i%9^hH§mJum 
in  Hegesippos  first  led  SohleiermaofaNTta'deakttfeegeaaliiSBSSVof  th»Pfa«t  Bptstlsk 

»  HippolytuB(i2. /f.viSWVtrtBmf^^^-^-^*^ ^" " —  "'  ' 

whJeH  WMcn MagoS'liadeilMI Roots; 

«  i;oor:  vtU.  L    ThsiMiyeottve'*^ 
Hbf.  i.  ^ ;  Basebl  A  B,  It.  7,  9.) 

•  SseOol^i;  1% IT;  n. 8, 1»:  sad Ifcaaul, mt'OmtUi Bmttm, p. Si. 

•  1  Tim.  i.  4 ;  Iv.  4 ;  S  Tim.  U.  18. 


•  Uippolytos  (iZ.  H.  vi  90VtrtIl»ii8^llat  Vtfenttnus  gave  the  name  of  Mow  totheemamittons 

eh  t6ioD MagoS'liadealM Roots; 

«  LOor:  vtU.  L    Thsii<l^eotlve>'*en<isllb'^ivas«i1iedto1heOphllss,ortsCarpoorat«.    (Tmw 
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tions  on  tho  Mosaio  law.i  In  dealing  with  these  Paul  hat  left  far  behind  him  the  epoch 
of  his  struggle  with  the  Phansaio  legalists  of  Jerusalem.  Thought  moves  with  vast 
rapidity ;  systems  are  developed  into  ever-varying  oombiuations  in  an  amamngly  short 
space  of  time,  at  epochs  of  intense  religious  excitement,  and  as  the  incipient  Gnosticism 
of  the  apostolic  age  shows  many  of  the  elements  which  would  hereafter  be  ripened  into 
later  development,  so  it  already  shows  the  ominous  tendency  of  restless  speculation  to 
degenerate  into  impious  pride,  and  of  over-strained  asceticism  to  link  itself  with  intoler- 
able lioense.3  These  are  speculations  and  tendencies  which  belong  to  no  one  country  and 
no  one  age.  Systems  and  ideas  closely  aldn  to  Qnosticism  are  found  in  the  religions  and 
philosophies  of  Greece,  Persia,  India,  China,  Egypt,  Phasnida ;  they  are  found  in  Plato, 
in  Zoroaster,  in  the  Vedas,  in  the  writings  of  the  Buddhists,  in  Philo,  in  neo- 
Platomsm,  and  in  the  Jewish  Kabbalah.  In  all  ages  and  all  countries  they  have 
produced  the  same  intellectual  combinations  and  the  same  moral  results.  A  writer  of 
the  second  century  oould  have  had  no  possible  object  in  penning  a  forgery  which  in  his 
day  was  far  too  vague  to  be  polemically  effective.'  On  the  other  hand,  an  apostle  of  the 
year  65  or  66,  familiar  with  Essene  and  Oriental  speculations,  a  oontemporaiy  of  Simon 
Magus  the  reputed  founder  of  all  Gnosticism,  and  of  Cerinthus,  its  earliest  heresiarch, 
might  have  had  reason— even  apart  from  divine  guidance  and  prophetio  ini^iration— to 
warn  the  disciples  to  whom  he  was  entrusting  the  care  and  constitution  of  his  Churches 
against  tendencies  which  are  never  long  dormant,  and  which  were  already  beginning  to 
display  a  dangerous  activity  and  exercise  a  dangerous  fascination.  If  there  is  scarcely  a 
warning  which  would  not  apply  to  the  later  Gnostics,  it  is  equally  true  that  there  ii  not 
a  warning  which  would  not  equally  apply  to  errors  distinctly  reprobated  in  the  Epistles 
to  the  Philippians,  Corinthians,  and  Colossians,  as  well  as  to  the  Churches  addressed  by 
St.  Peter,  St.  Jude,  and  St.  John.^  Greek  subtleties,  Eastern  imagination,  Jewish 
mysticism— in  one  word,  the  inherent  curiosity  and  the  inherent  Manicheism  of  unre- 
generate  human  nature — began  from  the  very  first  to  eat  like  a  canker  into  the  opening 
bud  of  Christian  faith. 

Those  who  wish  to  see  every  possible  argument  which  can  be  adduoed  against  the 
Pauline  authorship  of  these  Epistles,  may  find  them  marshalled  together  by  Dr.  Davidson 
in  the  latter  editions  of  his  **  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  New  Testament.^'  To 
answer  them  point  by  point  would  be  tedious,  for  many  of  them  are  exceedingly 
minute ;  ^  nor  would  it  be  convincing,  for  critics  will  make  up  their  minds  on  the 
question  on  the  broader  and  larger  grounds  which  I  have  just  examined.  But  to  sum 
up,  I  would  say  that,  although  we  cannot  be  as  absolutely  certain  of  their  authenticity 
as  we  are  of  that  of  the  earlier  Epistles,  yet  that  scarcely  any  difiSculty  in  accepting 
their  authenticity  will  remain  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  following  oonsiderationB.  (1)  In 
times  like  those  of  early  Christianity,  systems  were  developed  and  institutions  consoli- 
dated with  extraordinary  rapidity.    (2)  These  letters  were  written,  not  with  the  object 

MTim.  i.7;Tit.i.lO,14;  iil.». 

«  1  Tim.  I.  7. 19;  iv.  2;  2  Tim.  11. 17;  iiL  1-7;  Tit.  1. 11, 15, 16. 

*  The  vagueness  is  doe  to  the  still  wavering  outlines  of  the  heretical  teachings.  The  "Gnos- 
tteism"  aimed  at  has  been  by  various  critics  identified  with  Kabbaliam  (Baunuarten)  *  with 
Pharisaism  (Wlesinger) ;  with  ^seiiism  (Mangold) ;  with  Harcionism  (Baur)~ 

/  **  If  Bhi^K  it  oould  be  called  whldi  Shane  had  none 

'  Distinguishable  in  vesture,  joint,  or  limb." 

But  whether  Gnosticism  be  regarded  as  theological  speculation  (Qieseler),  or  an  aristocratic  and 
exclusive  philosophy  of  religion  (NeanderX  or  allegorising  dualism  (Baur),  if  '*  it  is  still  an  accom- 
plished task  to  seise  amidst  so  much  that  is  indefiuiw,  vague,  meiely  dicomloeutory  and  only 
partly  true,  those  points  that  fuinish  a  clear  conception  of  it, '^  then  it  is  clearly  idle  to  say  that  iti 
undeveloped  genius  caimot  have  existed  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles. 

*  Phfi.  W.  18 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  ^  Vol.  U.,  pp.  187-lW. 

*  I  shall,  however,  touch  on  some  of  these  In  speaking  of  the  Epistles  separately.  It  has  been 
said  that  Paley  uses  the  discrepancies  between  the  Acts  and  tho  Epistles  to  prove  their  indenen* 
denoe,  and  the  agreements  to  establish  their  truthftilness.  It  mav  certainly  be  ssid  that  the 
TUblngen  school  adduces  un-Paoline  ezprssskws  to  prove  non^utbenticity,  and  FMdine  expitssioua 
w  prove  forgery. 
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of  cntcriug  into  direct  controversy,  but  to  guide  tho  general  conduct  of  those  on  whom 
that  duty  had  devolved,  and  who  were  already  aware  of  that  fixed  body  of  truth  which 
formed  the  staple  of  the  apostolic  teaching.  (3)  They  abound  in  unusual  expressions, 
because  new  forms  of  error  required  new  methods  of  stating  truth.  (4)  Their  unity  is 
less  marked  and  their  style  less  logical,  because  they  are  the  private  and  informal 
letters  of  an  elder,  written  with  the  waning  powers  of  a  life  which  was  rapidly  passing 
beyond  the  sphere  of  earthly  controversies.  Pauline  in  much  of  their  phraseoiogy, 
Pauline  in  their  fundamental  doctrines,  Pauline  in  their  dignity  and  holiness  of  tone, 
Pauline  alike  in  their  tenderness  and  severity,  Pauline  in  the  digressions,  the  construc- 
tions, and  the  personality  of  their  style,  we  may  accept  two  of  them  with  an  absolute 
conviction  of  their  authenticity,  and  the  third — the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy,  which  is 
more  open  to  doubt  than  the  others — with  at  least  a  strong  belief  that  in  reading  it  we 
are  reading  the  words  of  the  greatest  of  the  Apostles.  > 


EXCURSUS   XXVHL 

Chronology  or  the  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 

To  enter  fully  into  the  chronology  of  this  i>eriod  would  require  a  separate  volume,  and 
although  there  is  now  an  increasing  tendency  to  unanimity  on  the  subject,  yet  some  of 
the  dates  can  only  be  regarded  as  approximate.  As  few  definite  chronological  indicationi 
are  furnished  in  the  Acts  or  the  Epistles,  we  can  only  frame  our  system  by  working 
backwards  and  forwards,  with  the  aid  of  data  which  are  often  vague,  from  the  few  points 
where  the  sacred  narrative  refers  to  some  distinct  event  in  secular  history.  These, 
which  furnish  us  with  our  points  de  repire,  are — 

The  Death  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  A.D.  44. 
The  Expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Borne,  A.D.  52. 
The  Arrival  of  Festus  as  Procurator,  A.D.  60. 
The  Neronian  Persecution,  A.D.  64. 

How  widely  different  have  been  the  schemes  adopted  by  different  chronologers  may  be 
teen  from  the  subjoined  table,  founded  on  that  given  by  Meyer. 

1  Even  Usteri,  Lticke,  Neander,  and  Block  are  unconvinced  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Piist 
Epistle.  Otto,  Wieseler.  and  Reuss  have  said  all  that  is  to  be  said  in  favour  of  a  single  captivity ; 
but  on  the  assumption  that  the  Pastoral  Euistles  are  genuine,  such  a  theory  forces  us  into  a  mass  of 
Impossibilities.  The  conviction  at  which  I  have  arrived  may  be  summed  up  thus :— If  St.  Paul  was 
put  to  death  at  the  eud  of  his  first  imprisonment,  the  Pastoral  Epistles  must  certainly  be  spurious. 
But  there  is  the  strongest  possible  evidence  that  two  of  them  at  least  are  genuine,  and  great 
probability  in  favour  of  the  other.  They  therefore  furnish  us  with  a  proof  of  the  current  traditioa 
that  his  trial,  as  he  had  anticipated,  ended  in  an  acquittal,  and  that  a  period  of  about  two  years 
elapaed  between  his  liberation  and  his  subsequent  arrest,  imprisonment,  and  death. 
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44 

to 

49 

to 

45 

48 

46 

to 

... 

to 

about 

to 

to 

to 

46 

45 

46 

46 

48 

47 

61 

48 

47 

52 

52 

61 

50 
or 

47 

52 

51 

52 

about 
50 

52 

••• 

49 
to 

60 

51 

60 

47 

... 

53 

... 

51 
or 
52 

47 

52 

51 

about 
50 

62 

61 

51 

Wtween 

51 

... 

54? 

54? 

52 

52 

52 

KOd 

54 

49 

or 
52 

52 

62 

... 

... 

48 

64f 

about 
64 

52 

52 

52 
or 
53 

49 

53 

52 

1 

52 

53 

63 

63 

68 

51 

1 

49 

— 

66 

Goes 

54 

OP 

64 

M 

66 

64 

56 

51 

55 

OP 

65 

64 

51 

50 

57 

55 

54 

51 
ff 

5C 

51 

51 

to 

58 

66 

64 

1 

to 

... 

to 

... 

to 

OP 

and 

to 

to 

to 

to 

55 

62 

59 

57 

55ff 

57 

57 

57 

57 

OT 

1 

53 

60 

60 

67 

!- 

58 
or 
SB 

59 

60 

68 

60 

58 

50 

68 

68 

5^ 

1 

60 

'  • 

1 

1 

65 

62 

62 

59 

60 

OP 

61 

61 

62 

60 

62 

CO 

61 

60 

61 

1  01 

56 

63 

63 

60 

1  ^ 

62 

62 

63 

61 

63 

61 

62 

62 

61 

61 

to 

to 

to 

to 

1  to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

68 

65 

65 

62 

.  C3 

64 

64 

65 

63 

« 

61 

61 

61 

63 

-& 
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APPEKDIX. 


I  subjoin  a  separate  list  of  the  dates  of  the  Epistles  adopted  in  this  rolome.  The 
reasons  are  stated  in  loco,  but  the  reader  will  understand  that  the  dates  in  some  instances 
can  only  be  approximate. 

Dates  of  the  Epistles. 


Epistle. 

Written  at 

A.D. 

1  ThessalonianB. 

Corinth. 

62. 

2  ThessalonianB. 

Corinth. 

62. 

1  Corinthians. 

Ephesus. 
Philippi  (?). 

67. 

2  Corinthians. 

68  (early). 

Galatians. 

Corinth. 

68. 

Romans. 

Corinth. 

68. 

Philippians. 

Home. 

61  or  62. 

Colossians  1 
Philemon 

Home. 

63. 

Ephesians. 

Rome. 

63. 

1  Timothy. 

Macedonia  (tt. 
Macedonia  (?). 

66  or  66. 

Titus. 

66. 

2  Timothy. 

Rome. 

67. 

The  subjoined  table  will  give  the  probable  dates  of  the  chief  events  in  the  Apostle's 
life,  with  those  of  the  events  in  secular  history  with  which  they  synchronised. 

Table  of  Gontempobabt  Bulebs,  etc. 


14 


Tiberius 
(sole  Emperor). 


32  Retires  to  Capreos 


A  Phoenix  said 
to  have  been 
seen  in  Egypt 


39 
10 


13 


Gaius  (Caligula) 
(March  16). 


Orders  his  statue 
to  be  placed 
in  the  Temple. 
Embassy  of 
Pbilo. 

Claudixts 

J  Jan.  24). 
iplea  called 
Christians    at 
Antioch. 


PBOOUaATOBS. 


Pontius  Pilatus. 


Marullus 

Clmripxyii). 


Lsoatxs  of 

SYUIA. 


YiteUlus. 


Petronius 
Turpilianus. 


VibuisMar- 


I  t 

KUfflS.       JHIOH  PBIMT8.   *^^  ?AUU* 


Herod 
Agrippal. 


Herod 
Agrippa  I. 
(douiiuion 
extended). 


Caiaphas. 


Jonathan 


Theophilus. 


Simon 
Kanthero. 
Matthias. 


Martyrdom 

of  Stephen. 

St.  Paul's 

Conversion. 

First  Visit  to 
Jerusalem. 
At  Tarsus. 


At  Antioch. 


Elionieus, 

son  of 
Kanthera. 
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EUPIROBS. 

Pbocubatobs. 

lsaatics  ov 
Byhia. 

KIXOB. 

HlQH  PBIK8TB. 

EVENT8  IX  Lira 
OF  ST.  PaCU. 

44 

Famine        <Jos. 

Cuspius  Fadus 

Cassius 

Death  of 



Second  Visit 

Antt.JJL6,^2). 

Longinus. 

Herod 

to  Jerusalem. 

Agrippal.  I 

45 



...... 

Joseph       First  Misdoii 

BenKamhit 

Journey. 

46 

...... 

Tiberius  Alex- 
ander. 

47 

...M* 

...... 

— -• 

Ananias, 

son  of 

Nebedffius. 

48 



Ventldius  Cu- 

Ummidius 
Quadnttus. 

49 

Expulsion        of 
Jews        from 
Rome. 

...... 

of  Chalcis. 

60 

Caractaous  taken 
to  Rome. 

61 

M.**. 

...... 

...... 

M..*. 

Third  Visit  to 
Jerusalem, 
and  Synod. 
At  Corinth. 

68 

MM. 

naeaand 

Tracho- 

nitis). 

Ishmael 
Ben  Phabi. 

l,2The88. 

iS 

Claudius  Felix 

....^ 

Fourth  Visit 

54 

Nrao  (Oit  13) 

to  Jerusalem. 

65 

Birth  of  Trajan. 

67 

Trial  of  Pomponia 
Orfficina  (as   a 
Christian?). 

M..M 



...... 

....*• 

Paul  at  Eph 
ICor. 

68 

M**M 

...M. 

•*•**' 

""" 

Second  Ep.  to 

Corinthians. 

EplsUe  to 

Oalatians. 

60 

Murder  of  Agrip- 
pina. 

00 

PorciusFestus 

Corbulo 

81 

RevoU'oif  Boa- 
dicea. 



Joseph  Cabi 

At  Rome. 

03 

Deaths  of  Bomis, 

Octavla»      and 

Patias. 
Nero    marries 

Poppsea. 
Power  of  Tigel- 

linus. 

Albinus 

Ananus 

Epistle  to 
Phllippians. 

03 







Jesus, 
son  of 

ED-toCoVw- 
sians,  Philo- 

Damnseus. 

mon,  and 

Ephesus. 

Paulliberated 

01 

Great    Fire     of 

Rome. 
Persecution     of 

Christians. 
Death  of  Seneca 

05 

GessiuB  Floras 

M.M. 

...«. 

«.... 

First  Epistle 

to  Timothy. 

06 

Beginnings      of 

i 

Ep.  to  Titus. 

Jewish      War. 

1 

Nero  in  Greece. 

j 

07 

Siege  of  Jotapata 



...... 

«.... 

Second  Epistle 
to  Timothy. 

08 

Snidde  of  Nero 
(JuneX 

Vespasian  takes         ...... 

Jericho. 

...... 

«..« 

Martyrdom 

Galba. 

1 
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EXOUHaus  xynr 

Traditional  Aooounts  of  St.  Paul's  Personal  Appsaranoe. 

Xbx  txadiiiQBal  accounts  of  tbfi  p«nMi»l  appownoe  of  thA  giraat  Apostle  are  too  lato  to 
have  any  ind^)eudcut  value,  but  it  is  far  from  improbable  that  where  they  ooineide  they 
preserve  with  accuracy  a  few  particulars.  Such  as  they  are,  the  reader  may  perhapa 
care  to  Me  them  tiaulated;  but  he  must  bear  in  mind  the  sad  probability  that  there 
Were  periods  of  St.  Paul's  career  at  'n^ch,  owing  to  the  disfigurement  wrought  by  the 
ravages  of  his  aflOioticm,  we  should  not  have  liked  to  gase  upon  his  face. 

In  the  sixth  century  John  of  Antioch,  commonly  called  Malala,^  writes  that  *'Paul 
was  in  person  round-shouldered  (rn  ii^Mcif  Koy&xt&vs),  with  a  ■ffr**^^'?^  of  grey  on  his  head 
and  beard,  with  an  aquiline  nose,  greyuik  eyea^  meeting  ejwbeawi,^  with  a  mixture  of 
pale  and  red  in  his  complexion,  and  an  ample  beard.  With  a  genial  expreanon  of  coon- 
tenanoe,  he  was  sensible,  eaniMt^  easily  accessible,  aweet,  and  inspired  with  the  Hbly- 
Spirit." 

Nioopluiivi,*  writing  in  the  fifteenth  century,  says,  "  Paul  was  short,  and  dwarfish  in. 
stature,  and,  as  it  were,  crooked  in  person  and  slightly  bent.  His  face  was  pale,  his. 
aspect  winning.  He  was  bald-headed,  and  his  eyes  were  bright.  His  nose  was  prominent, 
and  a^nili&e^  his  baaid  thick  aad  tolwably  long,  and  both  this  and  his  head  were  i^rinkled . 
with  white  hairs.** 

In  the  Acts  of  Paul  and  TheU%  a  romance  of  the  third  century,  he  is  described  as^ 
"short,  bald,,  bow-legged,  with  meeting  eyebrows,  hook-nosed,  full  of  grace."  ** 

Lastly,  in  the  Philopatris  of  the  pseudo-Ludan,'  a  forgery  of  the  foortb  oontwgy,* 
he  is  contemptuously  alluded  to  as  **  the  bald-headed,  hook-nosed  QalilsBan  who  trod  the- 
air  into  the  third  heaven,  and  learnt  the  most  beautiful  things." 

The  reader  must  judge  whether  any  rill  of  truth  may  have  trickled  isfce  ihom  ssn—nfast 
through  centuries  of  tradition.  As  they  do  not  contradict,  but  are  rather  oonfiimed  by, 
the  earliest  portraits  which  have  been  preserved  to  us,  we  may  perhaps  assume  from^ 
them  tku  much,  that  St.  Paul  was  short— a  fact  also  mentioned  by  the  pseudo- 
Ghrysesiam,^  and  to  which  he  may  himself  allude  with  somewhat  bitter  touches  of* 
irony  in  his  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians^— that  he  had  a  slight  stoa|iv  ^  note, 
positive  bend,  in  the  shoulders ;  that  his  nose  was  aquiline,  and  that  his  thin  hair  was » 
early  "  i^Ue-silTeied."  We  may  also  conjecture  from  these  notices  thftft  hi»fase-w«ii 
pale,  and  liable  to  a  quick  flush  and  change  of  expression,  and  that  when  he  waa  not  • 
absolutely  diafigured  by  his  malady,  or  when  he  was  able  to  throw  off  the  painfiil  self- 
consciousness  by  which  it  was  accompanied,  the  grace  and  sweetness  of  his  addiHi^  the* 
dignity  and  fire  of  his  bearing,  entirely  removed  the  first  unfavourable  impressiozL  canted 
by  the  iangpificancefQf'his  aspect.  We  may  conclude  that  this  was  the  case  ft«n^  nmiir 
of  the  circumstances  of  his  intercourse  with  men  and  churches,  and  also  from  the  fkct- 
that  theirade  inhabitants  of  Lystra  take  him— before  he  had  yet  attained  to  middle  age, 
Mid  before  hi*  body  had  been  so  rudely  battered  as  it  was  by  many  subsequent  miseries. 
— for  an  incarnation  of  the  young  and  eloquent  Hermes. 

1  X.  257. 

*  TBia  mrw^puMfio,  and  the  expression  irtvimf,  may  be  the  sole  gorand  (befiMsyiBg.  tlsii  tl». 
eytt  oe  Sa.  Paal  were  grey  and  brlsht.  *  H.  B,  ii.  37. 

*  I  OSB  BUice  nothing  of  the  cvKn^fiof  following  the  iymPAoc  tm  nn/iiiatK.  >  Phiibprntu  H., 

*  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Ocsner  in  his  dissertation  De  Aetate  ti  Avctort  PAUopelrWi«. 
7  6  Tfilwiixyt  ay9pwirof.  *  2  Cor.  X.  10—16,  especially  verse  14. 
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▲beniMrig^]      . 

Ahh6da  Zara,  QooUliou  iRNo/tfSA 

Abraham— his  wivM  aa  ^pM»  32. 

Acts  of  Apoatka  Tba  iatastioB  tmdgmmini 
neat  of :  Bot  a  aeiiacthiatoiy,  M  ;  Ai< 
niMdal  MSa  <rf,  780-1 :  ite  iteop*  ' 


ahief 


Agripp 


xiaUoa  Bot  axylaiaed,  M7. 
Adiabeae— PzoTiBoa  oL  173;  Boyvl  fanailr  of, 

how  aateBffled  bj  Judaia«n»  4i». 
AdriaB  VI— Ua  ziemack  ob  tha  alaitai^y  of 

the  YaticaB,  29S«. 
Adventi  Revaaaa  of  flaia  HmmbAo,  J«L 
JSoeaa  healed,  14a 
Agabnw  •  hii  vtovkovf.  178»  590. 
A«»P8»-InaUtaaaa  of,  &1;  held  with  doaed 

doon,  99-100 ;  is  re£ai«Bae  to  tha  efaMom- 

cision  of  Tita»,  33$i  alNMaoC,  «t  CWtaHi, 

382. 
Agrippa  L  Mid  XL,  7M-a 

ppa  IL— hta  ^aaur*  to  hiaa*  l^ral^  iKi 

Paul  brought  hefoTO,  5M  «(  M«.  J  hia«M  ol 

the  word  **  Chriatian,"  600. 
Atrippa  Herod.    (Sm  Herod.; 
Aiibha— 33  rules  of,  34. 
Alexaadria,  The  loamiag  of  the  Jews  oC,  7ML 
Altar,  Altars— built  bj  advice  of  EpimeaMtes, 

301;  Baal's  view  aftlM  attar  a*  Aiheaa  to 

the  U&knowa  Oad,  SM. 
AiMmiaa  nod  aq>phiir»->their  aia  aad  death, 

60. 
^r%ani»m  (^  DaoaacBs)  —  faia  doabta  aibout 

PaaU  113 :  Maiateiooarse  witik  Paol,  114. 
Ansniaa  (Jewiik  aneKchant)— 418  aseeBiisnoy 

ov«r  iUBg  AbeBBeriff  aBdhiafaayir,  4». 
Asaniaa  (tba  hi«h  ideal)— Us  iifrags  on 

Andrew— Aadraw  aBd  FhUp,  tbovgh  HeHeBic 
names,  yet  eonmoB  amoBg  ttM  Jewa,  7ft. 

Annas— hia  treatment  of  Peter  and  Jeim,  W. 

Antichitot— ^ewisk  and  haathsB  iBlJBsniiiwi  in 
Bona,  865^ 

Antinomiee  of  Panl,  732-4. 

Anaoch  (in  Syria)— MissioB  erf  Panl  and  Bar- 
nabas, A.n.  44,  US;  deaci^^tioB  of,  IM^i 
earthquake  at,  a.d.  37,  165;  Chrigttams 
fiigt so  called  at»  167  ;ChsirahtBdaaligioiM 
feeOn  st»  Iffii  atate  erf  Chaaoh  in,  SM; 
falael^etteen  kk  CShareb.  2S4J»nB«ter 
and  PbqI  at.  247  et  at^. 

.Antioch  (in  Piai^-I>MarMeB  aC,  9D4^; 
Paol  asMl  Banabaa  «L  2954 ; 
a06)  Poia 


Antomtu  (Emfor)  i 
dosh,480. 

ApoUoniaa  I>aaeua  at  Epkasaa,  369. 

ApoUos— as  regsBda  antbowbiy  ai  tka  BpiBUe 
to  the  HebBBwa,  6 ;  at  Bpheaaa— ^oomaf 
to  Cotintli — his  lasni^ifsMj;  theme,  861  f  v^ 
intentionsl  caaae  of  divisien  in  thaClMVch 
at  Corinth,  862 ;  his  report  ai  Urn  Oedn. 
thian  Church  to  Paul,  376;  laaBtt*  of  hia 
teaching  at  Cocinth,  880. 


Apostle— of  lore,  John,  1 ;  ef  ikm  FovBdation 
stone,  Simon,  1 ;  of  progress,  Paul,  1 ;  of 
theOMUlsB,  PBai,2'.  the  aooree  and  Tin- 
«eatloB  o#  PMd's  anlluTrity  aa  an  Apottie. 
466.7;  term «taatkority  first Bsedbj Paol 
ia  hia  K»istle  to  the  OalatiaBs,  4«i^. 

^jBiilua  thsti  aBtsoedrmu  oompared  with 
tiwBSof  PBiil,8;  boM«llerw«almeaa,47; 
ttesir  LanTs  totuPiuBise  with  them  after 
Hia  BBumBOttuB.  aad  the  power  of  His 
BesBrreettoB SB  tbem,  47;  the  reraMCB- 
tor§  of  the  world,  47 ;  their  last  inqiiiry 
ol  tlMir  Load  aa  to  tlM  proBrfaed  IdBgdam, 
48;  their  feelings  after  their  Lord's  As- 
cension, 48 ;  Jews  still,  only  wiUi  belief  in 
Christ,  48 ;  the  holy  women  joining  with 
them  in  prayer,  49;  fill  up  yacancyof 
jBdaa  laesdot  4»,  M ;  aa  witBesaes  of  their 
Lord's  Beeurrection,_  49;  their  hope  be- 


aaion  SBd  Peutauud,,  89:  thi 
the  Holy  Ohosk  faUUed,  68 


IBIIIBJSII  of 

gif t^  US ;  'tiisM  of  iatoKieBtioB  retnted, 
56;  ai<wilusiipVsigBsdonebyttem,B9, 
69,  MB,  19i;  199,214;  ooadBol  aadwyer- 
:  stBtBgth  of  their  poenwn. 


» :  OTOBiBsd,  thBBgh  defandBd  by  ^ 
Uel.  61:  ^W  eariy  fafliag  to  gamp 
truth,  99;  their  peroeptioB  tM  the 


tiba 
Ko- 


nperseded,  89;  their 
the  lieBCDisf 


;  their  peroept 

WBS  ta  be  aDpe 
ftrilnre  te  UBimatand  the  teachingof  their 
Lord,  81;  remste  fai  Jetmalem  wbea 
others  tif  no»  Stiiil's  pemecwting  sesL  96 : 
*'  Mt'i>]j  Iff  iTTn'^hi-'  \-  r-  -  -\i^  rTmtt  fixed 
'!  .     \>-  •"•  f     r  I  1-  .  li  JurTiyttl^nn, 

]'  ».  « .r<-.H  T- 'iM.i  i.  LT  tiTflf?,  lfcH>; 

-h'lrtih,'  f|j-!  bow  •  ;  .  r  diriHtiaiiTly 
i^it  ^iniasm,  1^ ;  cijfli^ijii.'ivl  hj  Tmal  on 
cireuoiciflon,  230  t  Icttix  iiit4!r  their  Ae- 
etKina  gtn  circnaidisioii^  ftf ;  geBQlMBnt 
of  this  eac^^flKcB)  letter,  MS. 
A]i'0<3t(ilicad  JpurxiejH  of  Fadl^the  fitwti,  A-S». 
46-46^  AatdiMAi  m  Syrfa,  &*Tenda,  Cvprus, 

IcinjiiiMi^  Lyaftra^  tt^^lw,  Lyptrn.  looiilran, 
Antlocb  In  FtddiEi,  rorgm.  AtliMa,  An- 
tii-oh  LU  STrikf  1^£24;  tbi*  EPQCvnd^  4,ti« 
h^UM,  Ajrt^jch  iu  S(  fU,  I»«*li*!»  t^tra, 
Pli^TgUs  lialntiA^  MyHb,  TrciJia,  SaiBo- 
thtnnciit  ^ir'ni^*\i»,  PtiiLipjii,  Th^eoaloalca, 
Bt-<rffia,  AtlufUS,.  Cortmtb,  Eph«Btix,  C^h&- 
rt-o^  JentsoJ^oa,  IE34M(5^i  ^  the  ibird,  4,  n. 
S^-m,  JgfnaalBinf^  AntJogh  tn  ovt^ 
syliaBas,  ^pfoBs,  Jfiice* 
HsvIMIl  Troan,  Asaoe, 
Mitykui*,  Ohiea,  Tt^^rmtm^  Mfletnq, 
C-a.  RhcHlef,  Fbtara,  Tyr&,  PtolemMS, 
^'iI^slvf«a,  JaritBBlewi..  9M-5M, 
j^I'Mhufiais  ef  E^imari  IhiifMproTii,  717-9- 
A' Ml  1.1,1  iLud  PrMidiJtk— tUicia'  FsijaifeEaa  to  paoL 

aiT. 

Arabia,  the  scone  of  Paul's  retirement  on  his 
conyersion,  116,  120l 


QalBtia|Fhi7ite, 

doBia,  Illpe1sBn» 
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AxaniAio— PaoTs  knowledge  of,  10;  inr«Iaiion 
to  the  gift  of  tongues,  67;  decaj  and 
advance  of  among  Jews,  7L 

Aratos,  poet  of  Gilicia,  quoted  hj  Paul,  90a 

Aretas,  £niir  of  Petra,  101. 

Aristarchus,  Paul's  companion  on  his  Toyage 
to  Borne,  563. 

>rt— its  relation  to  Christianity,  299. 

Artemas— Artemidorus,  660. 

Artemis— Temple  at  Sphesus,  357-60;  wor- 
shi|>  at  Ephesus,  960-1. 

Ascension  of  our  Lord,  47. 

Athens— Associations  and  description,  295; 
the  statuarj  of,  297 ;  Paul  at,  296  et  Mq.  ; 
pliilosophers  of,  802-4 ;  Paul's  preaching 
and  its  results,  304  tt  ieq. ;  Paul  qnea- 
tioned  br  the  Athenians,  306  :  Athenian 
view  of  the  Besurrection  and  judgment 
to  come,  311 ;  later  growth  of  the  Church 
at  Athens,  313 :  Paul  leaves  Athena,  313. 

Augustus  C»5ar~lds  protection  of  the  Jews, 
504. 

Anrelius  Antoninus,  Marcus,  on  Christianitj, 
721. 

B. 

Baptism  of  the  Ethiopian  eonuoh  and  its 
results,  147, 160. 

Barnabas,  St— with  Paul  at  Lystra,  11 ;  his 
early  relations  with  Paul,  133 ;  his  influ- 
ence with  the  Apostles  in  Paul's  favour, 
134;  twice  secured  Paul's  services  for  the 
work  of  Christianity,  ISk  162;  his  need 
of  h«|p,  162 ;  his  view  of  the  admission  of 
the  Ghuitiles  to  the  Christian  covenant, 
161-2;  his  view  of  Paul's  character,  162; 
commencement  of  their  Joint  work,  162 ; 
separated  jointly  with  Paul  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  for  the  work  of  converting  the 
world,  188;  dispute  with  Paul  as  to  the 
companionship  of  Mark,  254 :  their  sepa- 
ration, 254;  friendship  with  Paul  not 
broken,  but  mutual  loss  owing  to  tho 
separation.  255-6.    (Sm  Paul.) 

Bar-Jesus,  the  sorcerer,  197. 

Basil.  St— his  Christian  education  at  Athens, 

Berenice— Paul  before  her,  557 ;  her  character, 

738. 
BeroMns  compared  with  the  Thessalonians 

as  to  gladness  in  receiving  the  word  of 

Qod,293. 
Bethany,  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  Ascension. 

47. 
Boolis  and  Parchments  of  Paul  at  Troas, 

21,  68  et  M^. 

'       '  •*       Proselytes.  718-19. 

,  inohorgre 
... -,  Prstbrian  Pre- 
fect, 66a 


Ctrsar.    {Sm  distinctive  names.) 
Cuiaphas—Peter  and  John  before,  59, 60;  as 

guUty  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  98. 
Calirala.    (SMQaiua) 
Captivity,  Paul's  E^sUea  fai,  588  et  sm. 
Carpus  of   Troas,  Paul's  cloak,  books,  and 

parohmenta  left  with,  £1,  6812. 
Oa^OT  and  PoHiur,  ship  in  which  Paul  saUed 

from  MeIit4L.  575. 
CenchresB,  Church  at,  3:a 


Cephas.    (Sm  Peter.) 

Chamber  of  the  Last  Supper  and  of  asseuihly 
oftheAposUes,48, 181. 

Charity,  395 

Chastity,  389. 

Chief  Priests.    (Sm  Priests.) 

Chosen  People.    {St  Jews. ) 

Chrestian  and  Christian,  169. 

Christ    (SMJesua) 

Christendom  founded  by  St  Paul,  2. 

Christian,  Christiana— Origin  of  the  name,  and 
where  first  used,  167-9 :  **  Christian  "  and 
**  Nazarene,*'  169;  Chrutian  character  as 
opposed  to  Jewish  dharacter,  406;  con- 
trast brought  out  in  Paul's  Evistles  to  the 
Corinthians,  407 ;  the  life  of  the  Christian 
» life  in  Christ,  607;  Christian  and  Chres- 
tian, 169;  Christian  unitr  (sm  Unity) ;  at 
first  not  in  disfavour  with  the  Pharisees, 
but  used  bv  them  against  the  Sadducees, 
78 ;  their  observances  and  their  position, 
79:  charged  with  blasphemy  ratner  than 
vrithidolatey,96;  first  so  called  at  Antiooh 
in  Syria,  167 ;  their  endurance  under  per- 
secution, 186 ;  living  sacrifice  required  of, 
502;  dangers  dreaded  by  Paul  for  the 
Christians  of  Rome,  503. 

Christianity— Conditions  of,  to  the  Jews,  184 ; 
views  of,  by  Pliny,  Tadtns.  and  Suetonius, 
186 ;  compared  with  StoicUnm,  187-8 ;  rela- 
tion  of,  to  art,  2G^  judgments  of  early 
Pagan  writers  on,  790-1  ft  sag.;  its  intro- 
duction into  Bome,  447  «t  Mq. 

Chronology  of  the  life  and  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul,753. 

Chxysostom,  St.— his  estimate  of  St  Paul,  3, 
689. 

Church,  The— Its  vitalibr  from  early  timea, 
47;  the  early  days  of,  59  citeq.;  Paul  twice 
secured  for  work  of,  by  Barnabas,  131, 
162;  rest  and  progress,  144  ei  m^.;  work 
begun  by  Stephen,  adranoed  by  Philip, 
.  completed  by  Paul,  160-1;  the  early 
Church  at  Antiooh  in  Sjyxia,  182;  false 
brethren  in  the  Church  at  Antiooh  in 
Svria,  225;  peril  to,  ttora  the  ^fferenceon 
ciroumcisiou,  228 ;  growth  of,  at  Athens, 
318;  Church  founded  bj  P&ul  at  Corinth, 
319 :  Church  at  Cenohree,  320 ;  danger  to, 
at  Corinth,  377;  the  heathen  not  Judges 
in  Church  questions,  889;  qualifications 
for  o£Bce  in,  653-6  e(  mo.  ;  regulations  for 
"      ""     "S.      (S«« 


rulers  in.  664,  656. 
several  Churches^ 
of  J 


names  of  the 


Cicero— his  views  of  Athenian  philoaophj, 
803. 

Circumcision— disputed  point  at  the  Church 
at  Antioch  in  Syria,  225  ft  mo.;  disputes 
dangerous  to  the  Church,  228;  question 
submitted  to  Church  at  Jerusalem,  and 
especiallr  to  the  AposUes  as  having  known 
the  Lonl  Jesus  Christ,  228 ;  decision  and 
enoyolical  letter  of  the  Apostles,  242-3 ;  of 
Timothy  and  Titus,  261;  absence  of  ne- 
cessity for,  the  k^-note  of  Paul's  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians,  428;  Defence  of,  by 
Judaisers,  428 ;  its  use  to  Judaisers,  430; 
as  required  by  the  Jews,  738. 

Civil  Qovemors.    (Sm  OoTemor».) 

Claudius,  his  acoession,  and  consideration  for 
the  Jews,  143;  his  attempt  to  ^ect  tht 
Jews  from  Borne,  446 ;  his  persecuticn  of 
the  Jews,  504 

Clement,  St— writing  of  Paul,  5. 
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dementi n68.  Attacks  on  Panl  in  the,  724^. 

Cloak,  Paul's,  books,  aad  parchments  left  at 
Troas,  21 ;  681-2. 

Coleridge,  Opinion  of,  on  Paul's  Epistle  to 
tbo  Bomans,  456. 

Coloss®,  ▲ecount  of,  fM, 

ColossiAns— Paul's  Epistle  to,  608  tt  Mq.: 
causes  of,  608 ;  state  of  Church  describea 
to  Panl  b7  Epaphxas,  608 ;  false  teachers 
in  Church  at  Colosse,  608;  objects  of 
Epistle  tOr  610;  genuinenera  of  Epistle 
to,  6U ;  account  of  Epistle  to,  615  MMg. ; 
Jesus  the  remedy  against  the  Phrygian 
mTsiicism  of,  616;  wamiosr  to,  aipwmst 
false  teachers,  618 ;  future  of  the  Church, 
622 

Conscience,  Happiness  of  dear,  507-8. 

Corinth— Paul  visits,  314;  description  of, 
314-5;  Church  founded  at,  bj  Pftul,  819; 
Paul's  pain  at  the  immorali^of  Corinth, 
382^;  dangers  to  Church,  877-8;  results 
of  Apollos'  teaching  at,  860 ;  &lse  teachers 
in  Church  at,  381;  further  division  in 
Church  at,  381;  disputes  in  Church  at. 
381-2 ;  incest  in  Church  at,  383 ;  here  Paul 
wrote  Epistles  to  Qalatians  and  Bomans, 
423 ;  Paul's  rejoicing  in  Church  of,  423. 

Corinthian,  Corinthians  —  Epistles  to,  343: 
wherein  different  from  rest  in  plan  and 
divisions,  348;  rslapse  of  Corinthian  Chris- 
tians into  sensnali^,  877 ;  causes  of  Paul's 
First  Epistle  to,  878 ;  sins  at  the  Lord's 
Supper,  383;  aoooont  of  1  Corinthians, 
884-401}  Paul's  warnings  against  false 
teachers  and  ^visions  in  Church,  386-7; 
Paul's  dealing  with  cases  of  incest,  388-9 ; 
on  chastity,  meat  offered  to  idols,  and  re- 
surrection from  the  dead,  389  «i  teq. ;  sel- 
fishness the  origin  of  disorders  in  Church, 
307;  Paul's  seu-defenoe  to,  403;  restora* 
tion  of  Mark,  404;  punishments  for  pro- 
fiuiation  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  404 ;  account 
of  2  Corinthians,  402-19 ;  2  Corinthians, 
Paul's  self.vindication  not  self-commen- 
datiou,  408-10:  Church  behind  Macedonian 
Church,  which,  though  poor,  collected  for 
necessities  of  the  saints,  414. 

ComsUus  and  his  Mends  oonverted  to  the 
Christian  faith,  158. 

Covering  of  the  head  for  women,  394. 

Cretans,  Account  of,  by  Epimenides,  661. 

Crispus  baptised  bj  Paul,  819. 

Cyprus,  Paul  and  Barnabas  at— Its  share  in 
the  propagation  of  Christianity,  195;  the 
Jews  of.  196. 

D. 

Damaris,812. 

Damascus— State  of  feeling  between  Jeirs  and 
Christians,  126;  Paul's  escape  from,  128; 
under  Hareth,  706-9. 

David,  poetry  of  Psalms  compared  with  Si. 
Paul's  Epistles,  10. 

Deacons— Cause  for  and  appointment  of,  74-5; 
their  names,  75;  results  of  their  appoint- 
ment, 76. 

Death  overcome  Xtj  Ufe,  476-8L 

Deny*,  St.,  of  Franoe,  812. 

Derbe,  Paul  and  Barnabas  at,  818. 

Diana.    (Sm  Artemis.) 

Diaspora.    (Sm  Dispersion.) 

ZMonystus  the  Areopagite  and  St.  Denys,  812. 

DiMdples.  (Sn Apostles) 


Dispersion  of  the  Chosen  People,  65-6 ;  re- 
sults of,  on  Jews,  Oreeks,  and  Bomiius, 
66^«iMq. 

Dorcas  raised  from  the  dead,  148. 

Dmsilla  with  Felix  hearing  Paul,  550. 

E. 

Earthquake  at  Antioch,  A.D.  37, 165. 

Ebionttes  and  Nazarenes,  725. 

Effort,  Human,  necessary  but  ineffectual,  732. 

Slymss,  his  blindness,  199 ;  his  resistance  of 
Paul,  197-9. 

Emperors,  Boman,  Apotheosis  of,  717-18. 

Spaphras  of  Colossie— Visit  to  Paul,  and  its 
results,  593;  his  messages  to  Paul  on  the 
Church  at  Colossc,  6Qa  . 

Epaphroditus  of  Philippi— Visit  to  Paul,  and 
its  results,  594 ;  his  work  at  Borne :  illness, 
recovery,  return  to  Philippl,  594-5. 

Ephesus-Ephesians— visited  by  Panl,  351; 
description  of,  854-5 ;  A  development  of 
Christianity  at,  354 ;  sketch  of  its  history, 
355-6;  reputation  of  its  inhabitants,  356; 
Temple  of  Artemis  at,  357-360;  super- 
stition of,  350;  Christians  bum  magical 
books,  as  the  results  of  Paul's  labours, 
365-6 ;  outbreak  which  occasioned  Paul's 
departure,  368-376 ;  Sketch  of  Church  at, 
875^  :  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Bomans  pro- 
bably also  sent  to  Ephesus,  450;  Paul's 
interview  with  elders  of  the  Church  at 
Miletus,  515-17 ;  sketch  of  Paul's  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians,  630  «(  «m.  ;  pbraseol<^7 
and  doctrines  of  the  Epistle,  738-40. 

Epictetns  on  Christianity,  721. 

Epicureans,  308-4. 

Epimenides— Altars  built  by  his  direction, 
301 ;  Paul's  quotation  from,  in  Epistle  to 
Titus,661. 

Epistle— Epistles — Paul's— valae  and  power 
of,  2;  Genuineness  of,  4-6;  to  Hebrews 
as  work  of  Apollos,  6 ;  Unaesigned  coin- 
cidences in,  6 ;  compared  with  poetry  of 
Psalms  of  David,  10;  their  testimony  to 
Paul's  "  stake  in  the  flesh,"  121  «t  m. ; 
Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians.  2^ ; 
1  Thess.,  account  of,  325  ei  mo.;  Paul's 
Epistles  compared  with  our  Lord's  Sermon 
on  theMotmt,  327 ;  Paul's  intense  feelings 
conveyed  in  his  Epiules,  387;  their 
character,  387;  salutation  and  opening, 
828-9 ;  characteristics  of  1  Thess.,  320  «t 
sso.;  2  Thess..  account  of,  340  «t  sag.; 
olQeot  of  this  Epistle,  348 ;  differenoe  of 
the  plan  and  the  division  of  1  and  2  Cor. 
from  Paul's  other  Epistles,  343;  explana- 
tion of  2  Thess.  1—12,  346  «i  teg.  1  Cor. 
written  during  latter  part  of  stay  at 
Ephesus,  376 ;  caase  of  this  Epistle,  378 
•t  S09. ;  account  of  ditto,  384  «t  mq. ;  sub- 
jects of  several,  403 ;  2  Cor.,  account  of, 
406  «t  Mg.;  Epistles  to  Qalatians  and 
Bomans  written  at  Corinth,  423;  canse  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Qalatians,  426 ;  object, 
vis.,  to  prove  circumcision  nnneceeary, 
487-8 ;  lasting  results  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Qalatians,  431:  account  of  ditto,  431  «i 
uq.i  cause  of  Epistle  to  the  Bomans,  445 ; 
aooount  of  ditto,  445  «i  mo.  ;  conclusion  of, 
as  probably  intended  origmally,  500 ;  actual 
contusion  of.  510;  epiitles  written  at 
Corinth    made    the    subject  of    Paul's 
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praadiiBf  iathafecii^.SU;  their  beM^ 
on  fnid^  Iif»— diTiaioa  into  sroujp^  Ssi 
et  i$q. ;  order  in  which  written,  6l»  of 
the  captivity,  £02  «t  m^;  to  Celoniui^ 
606  «t  Mf . ;  to  PhilemoB,  623  «i  w^. ;  t^ 
Christolofinr  of  the  epistles  of  the  captivity- 
613-14 ;  to  £phesians,  630  et  uq. ;  causes  of 
this  epistle;  its  genuineness,  subject, 
style,  oompaied  with  Epistle  to  Golossians, 
631 0tM«.;  pastomi, 6^ tftM^i.;  lTuD0tiv» 
650  ft  wfj.  J  toT'iu-;,  nn~i  .?  T- ■.  ;  f^nuiua* 
ai«8  of   tb(^  T' '  .  <">t,  TiA  e4 

ami,  f  PAul'a  [i->>i.*'ni.t  to  T]ii>i>thy  cif  kis 
luufiliiie^s  m  t'deon  ^  tbo  sripport  oi  hlxa 
bj  hi*  God,  mud.  hia  Etitoati  ti^ ;  Ms 
aiiipfQjiioliing  eudt  ^fl  ft  mq, ;  %  Tiiti«ithT| 
seooRut  of,  G4&  ei  h<j,  •  Chjttf  undiil  MS3. 
of,  730-1  ;    Pours   E^i«tJaa,  jiiviuatt  isjto 

C.hi^tto]0elO»l  «c  Aot^-Guostic  Fatftoml, 
733'4|  pnusolflffy  n^Md  dio^n  of  £pistje 
tp  tlw  EphieslaxL*,  7^4f>  ^  ckrobokii^  of 
^auI*A  %Utle%  7^^ :  ddtes  at  4i^  S^, 

Etfl^an  wtid#,  063-4. 

Eufike  aEi4  Licos  vialtcii  by  f^l,  3^. 

iSiixmch.  EthiofriAO,  bsptuad  h^  ThiU^  \i7\ 
T«mito  of  bftptlsB)  to  infaat  Hmr^b^  liM'K 

Snodtu  mid  SyntipHi'l^e  ss  Clirittiim  wcmeu  of 
M*i<3^iouiA,    i^fTi    ftxb^-^rted    ta  ituitj   bj 

piiila— £  iiiv'cljf  4  Ui,  ^iii*7. 

.fall  iUiil  TudftM-ri:^)!' Lcm  tfl  ljft\  51^14. 


iATRitor  4^  Urn  innMLe  oi  *'Chii»timf" 
16B» 


Faltk-i«viT««  by  wrHlBgs  of  ^ol,  f  •  JwM. 
HirtMii  by,  fln«  tmoAt  by  ?aol,  2; 
Power  of  Justification  by,  46lj#M»  4n  «t 
990. ;  iUter&aoe  between  JustllluattOB  W 
ffelth  and  jnstifieatlm  by  tke  Law,  486  • 
TCiaMoBof  bopete.4M. 

Fea^  Love  Feasts,  SI.    (Sm  JugKem.) 

Fshx,  Ma  fodidiri  impartiaUty/SB,^;  aiade 
Proennfeor  of  Ja«na  A,D.  «2.  530;  his 
wjttMtiuu  um<mg  the  Jew»,  h4!f-%i  de- 
farved  eeapletion  of  Pinirs  trial  for 
wrideMMi  of  Lysias,  549;  trvmHes  at 
TrnTB  tmmxdng,  630-  his  KMempts  to 
procaro  bxftes  fbr  Panl's  roltiasu.  551; 
MM  of  his  aiafnMe-4ii8  last  Mk  oi 
l^jnstlea  ta  Paal,  sm  «e  sM. 

FMtas  — his  Mi«M  iiapartMity,  82S,  804; 
wweeads  YMx  as  Procarai(K>r  of  Mtea 
AJ).  »,  552;  briB^  PMd  befom  Agrtppa, 
HMftM9.;hlstnataieiitof  pMaTK^jT 

PliMwos,  Ooreinar  of  ATssidiia,  anMt  and 
daam,  MO. 

i^od.  PiMrsndM  as  to  fwe  of,  5054. 

Forriw— wef  Uie  raAsemed,  Ftasd's  view  of, 

FMsadatioB  staM.  PeCw-Mka  ApoiMe  ef.l. 


Oahis  (CaUgBla)  ~  iiuauii  rnrrnT  as 
Emperor  of  Boms,  »;  friend  of  Hasod 
Agiip|a,  ISB,  iatcndMi  proAmntioa  of  the 
Z«npl»  at  Jerusaleat,  and  death,  142^ 


Gaiua  (eeavert  of  St.  Paal)  bi^ttsad  by  Pa«L 

880. 

Oalatia—Galatians  — Paul's  Wsit  to^  988  << 

«N|.;     th«c    kindness    to    PmdL    a06-7f 

Churches  in,  founded  fay  Panl,  2ffiL 

Ckdatians,  Paul's  EpIsOe  to-<:aiue  of.  4a8| 

object,  to  prove  ctognnicisaon    iii»*»^MTif»- 

saiy,  4^^{  lasting  lesolte  of,  431 ;  ac- 

oount  of,  431  si  M9. ;  apostaUo  authority 

in  tbeepeoiiig  salntaUen  first  assamad  in 

this  Epistle,  4S1.8 ;  sense  of  wrong  in  the 

sahad  of  the  writer — ttanxat  pIsinncMis — 

charge  of  perveiting  the  Gospel— vindi- 

oation  of  the  Aipostottc  ohsncter— oom. 

■iission  amd  labonrs^-veoogBition  by  the 

other  Apostles— dispute  with  Peter,  4884; 

who  are  aoaa  of   Ahrsham  —  f^wa  wlMife 

Christ  haatansoned  «s-«sa  of  thelsw» 

486:  ooneord  of  lawaadpreaafac    aflftee 

iB  Christ  aard  Ahvahaas*8  seed— dififerenoe 

between  old  oad  a«w  eaT«DMt8>-old  cove- 

naat  folOlied  i*s  oAsa,  487-8;  attsgoty  of 

Sanh  and  fiMar  and  tbsir  aaaa    Qala- 

tians  oaa  oomhiis  neither  hm  and  gaapel 

Bor  flesh  sad  apfaifr-^rha  gBsaittoa  nnt  of 

nirmimniflifWi  m  iiaiinsaaMihihMi,  Iwi  of  a 

new  ONBtasa,  448^ 

Gatan  om  ChiMiaas,  72L 

Gallio,  Laoias  Jonias    ftnawBi,  bn»4]Mr  of 

Seaeoa,  aBele  oC  Lbobb,  BBnte  Pro-ooosnl 

of  Asia,  881;  ehacaeter  (gsneraUy  laisvm. 

denteod)  aiBOBg  his  friaiMla,821;  his  in. 

diAsreMS  when  Paal  to  fatoaghi  beforo 

him,  882 ;  his  usaaen  for  latesiag  to  oom- 

aiJtPaai,822;   hia  JBdisial  inwartiality, 

888:  Msaltof  hJajuattoetoF^whflehi 

Oorlnth,  851 ;  fcotaotiiv  Paal  by  his  dis- 

dainf41iiaMce,aM! 

Gntnalid    asiBitoiotorol  P>wJ,  8, 15,  25;  hia 

▼iewa  of  the  wtsdeas  o(  the  Graeks,  21 ; 

EabW,  fiaUaa-his  psventagB-libenitity 

of  his  ▼tefsa,  25;  Ua  ohm^  88;  aa  a 

Pharisee,  86 ;    vatee  of  Ma  teaching  to 

Paal,  27;  defsaKsa of  PmO,  61-2 ;  0 

and  the  sobeol  of  T8Msigea,  9M4. 

Gentttea-^DalivamBoe  astd  adaitaaioB 

the  Church  of  Christ,  145;    oobl_ 

meatof  tbsir lesspUoB  into  the  GlMnih* 
ICO;  their  genero«B  help  of  Jawish 
ChristiaflB,  132 ;  SiaseSB's  poei^Mey,  188; 
of  Fisidia  gladly  aooept  QMfsl  preaefaed 
by  Paul  on  its  nieotieB  by  the  Jewa,  2U ; 
Paal's  fMura  aara,  28S;  BM>dsvBtioa  o^ 
tha<ikenlila  OhriatiaBa  of  Bobs  towards 
Jewish  Christians  when  Panl  wrote  the 
Epistle  to  the  Bomans,  452;  their  sin 
of  denying  and  abandoning  God,  their 
punishment,  465 ;  Gentaes  and  Jews 
eqtudJy  yiil^  before  God   aad 

Gfaaat,Ho}y.    (&•  Holy  Ghost) 
Glossolalia,  30,  54.7.     (&s  Ifongaas.) 
GoA— Peace  on^  ia  Hia  Lore^  48;  His  c 
ings  with   men,  51;   ▼isisna  froBi.  109- 
Hw  wanisMia»_112^;    oairaaBil    wwahi^ 

girer 
886; 

_^  4glf, 

truth  to  His  praadsa  Basrad  by  PanL 

471-2;    slisiKaliMa  of^i  B&tam! 

ness,  473 ;  His  infinite  lova  the  salntioB  ct 
predestinarian  diflBoBHies,d84 ;  HisoacBb 
wiadom.  iadg»aots,8Ql ;  ]dDgdanL^o3 
defined,  607;   God 


M,  to 


His  —nmJBgs,  112.;    oairaEaal    wm 
•rophesied  by  gaidMaisb,  188|  ealy  i 
of  bleesing  on  ministerial  labaaur^ 
effect  of  His  righcteoBHMaa  on  bm^ 


'UDBdanL^^Z 
ag  lia  maa,  bbA 
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Mfiac  tlysooi^  Ckakit,  932.     (ft*  Tin. 

Qo^«U-WitBeM  to  oar  Loord,  lAi;  womon's 
lari  in  «Unemiaa*iea  of,  184;  &o  power 
ol^40O;  for  Jem  Mid  e«]iti]M  alike,  466. 

Qowmaoat,  dwil—Datiaa  to,  503:  Fonctkms 
ol.  fi03;  Paul's twrihinge  of  obedienoe  to, 

Oroce— Belatfon  to  lin,  479^;  AboBienoe 
of,  above  8iii,4M;  wiedoai,  aad  jodgaeiite 
of  God,  501:  source  of  graco,  meroj,  and 
9itj,50a. 

a«eeee— Oharaetsr  ol,  in  time  of  tibe  Agioatles, 
186. 

Ooeek^-Their  '* ipisdom,"  21 ;  B«niUsoB,of 
the  dispsKsion  of  the  Jmra,  66;  contact 
with  Jews,  66-7;  conversion  of  Gceek 
Prose]^te%  161 ;  the«  Tioleat  treatmeet 
of  Boafthenee  befove  OaUio.  824w 

Gregory  of  Maaiaauras— his  Cb 
tion  at  Athens,  81S. 


HahaUcok,  «M«bBd  bj  PMd,  4M. 

Hacada  ax»d  Haoadist,  88  «t  mq. 

jr^f'^ha  and  Halachist,  33  el  sea. 

HaUel  studied  bf  Panl  whan  a  bcm  25. 

Heathendom  in  the  time  of  the  Apostlea,  186. 

Hebraisai  and  HeUenism,  65  et  a^g. 

Hebrew — Paul's  knowledge  of,  used  by  our 

Loid  in  Paul's  oonTersion»  Kk 
HebrewSjEpistle  to,  as  work  of  ApoUoik6k 

HeUenism  and  Hebaosn.  65«t  M 

rod  A^iipi*— His  obacaeter,  U0 1    iapri- 

•caed  by  Tlberioa^  released  by  Gains  on 

hisMaBBiinn  to  the  Em^xe,  anajumelnted 

or  as  Tetrasohto  Hscod  Philip  and 


Lysiniast  180 ;  beginning  of  his  niBB„re- 
ceptkm  a4  AleTandria,  139 ;  his  inflnsnce 
and  nPDBHDtiott,  174^;  obserranoe  Gl  the 
Mosaic  Iaw,  175;  slaya  Jamea— exvests 
Peter,  171^7  «i  Ma;  his  deaths  ^79  ««  si9. 

Horods  in  the  Acts*  734^. 

HiUet-ymaiifather  oi  Gamaliel,  25,  2i,  T^t 
The  seven  roles  of,  34;  dneling  with  bar* 
dcnsoaae  Mosaie  regnlatjons^  39. 

Holy  Ghost,  Holy  Spiiit—Prunrise  oi;  to 
Auoslka,  47;  Gift  of^at  Pentaeoat»  5ft; 
•ft»^«of  gilt,  53. 

Hafpe— Its  power  ni^  wtlnititm,  iia  aslaAion 
to  faith,  400 1. 

Hape  niid  Peoee,  thAsasoli  of  JnstifleatioB  bgr 
faith,  4754. 

Hymu  nt  ilrst  Pttnteaedi,  aftargif*  of  i 
57. 


Iconinm  (Konieh)  Tisitod  by  Pan!  and  Bar- 
nabas, 212. 

Idslmij  Taiimisn  of,  on.  Jeviah  and  other 
cooiinonitits^  60. 

Idols— Meatfl  olTered  to,  389.  30Ji 

Incest  in  Corinthian  Qhiimhr-Pairirs  dsaliac 
witb,  388-9. 

Inspiration.    (Sm  Verbal  Inspiration.) 

Isbmael— Tliirtoen  roles  of,  84. 

Iirael— the  restoration  of,  500.    (Sm  Jews.) 

Issaohar,  High  Priest,  735. 

Izates,  son.  of  Alisansrig,  siiyttdsBil,  183k 
4291 


Jamea  the  Greater,  his  dea4ih,  17& 
Jaaies  the  Less,  caose  for  his  reneet  by  the 
people,  80 ;  «*onftpared  with  Psol,  131 ;  con- 
vinced bj  Pnol  as  to  circnmciaiom,  230 : 
deeeriptioa  of.  289;  on  cironmoisMn,  240 
ft  99q. ;  ecror  in  his  view  of  Pool's  work, 
186 ;  with  elders  of  the  Chnrdi  reoeive» 
Paol  at  Jemsalem.  522. 
Jason— Nasoe  identical  with  Jeans.  14 ;  chsrge 
SMinst  Jason  by  Jews  of  llkessslonica, 

Jeroaae,  St.— Fragments  of  traditions  of  Paul, 
9;  on  Paul,  600;  compered  with  Paul, 
406* 

Jsmsakn  —  crowd  at  first  Pentecost,  57  & 
birthplaoe  ef  Christiaaily.  354;  its  dan- 
0srs  to  Paul,  444 ;  state  of  feelmg^aaone 
Jews  at  time  of  proposal  of  Jamea  and 
aldetste  FanL  527<8. 

Jeans  (Azist  theLord— speaking  to  Paul  in 
Hebrew  at  his  coBvemon,  10 ;  His  nolico 
of  beanties  of  natoss  not  the  soUeot  of 
Pool's  IsBgnage,  12 ;  nsaoe  identical  with 
Jason,  U ;  love  maniCested  in  His  dsath, 
risen,  slorifled,  known  to  Psol  Inr  zefvela- 
tion,  4i;  intercourse  with  disciples  sfter 
Bosnrrectien  notoontiaaoas,  47 ;  pnunise 
of  Holy  Spirit  to  Apostles;  power  of 
His  Seearaection.  47;  Hie  Ascension,. 
48;  His  mi8sk>n  to  found  a  kingdom, 
81;  His  porposes  to  supersede  tho 
Lam  not  seen  in  His  observance  of  it, 
81 ;  signiflcance  not  seen  si  the  time  of 
His  teaghing  on  the  Sabbath,  81 ;  nniver. 
saMty  of  rairitaal  worshiiL  A&,  81; 
fnmied  the  Law  in  spintaalising  it,  81 ; 
a*  Xeasiah,  an  offeooo  to  the  Jews,  but 
stiU  that  which  Stephen  undertook  to 

Kve,  83-4;  why  He  deelared  Himself  to 
a  as  *' Jesosof  Nazareth,"  Ul;  aU  in 
all  to  Panl,  114 ;  second  speeial  zevelation 
to  Paul,  135 ;  deeper  meaning  nnderiying 
many  of  His  woids,  1»;  tcaditicB  that 
twelse  years  was  the  limit  Isid  down  by^ 
Him  for  abode  of  His  disdplee  in  Jem^ 
salesLlSO;  Ufht  to  Gentiles,  183;  enone- 
oas  vtow  of  Him  by  Saetonins,  186(  the 
fnndamentai  oone^^nof  oU  Christianity 
in  John  aad  Pool,  724^  nndivided,  385; 
ob|eet  of  oU  preoehiag,  386;  the  only 
fevndatton,  397 :  common  foundation  for 
Jew  uad  Gentile,  466;  bond  of  boman 
aotie^,466;  this  is  the  basis  of  all  Poul'r 
epistles*  456;  Power  of  life  in,  400;  His 
sacrifice  and  exultation,  590,  600;  the 
Biviae  Word  the  remeur  for  Phrygian 
mystieism,  Ac,  in  the  Coloesian  Cfids- 
tisas»  616 ;  ae  judge,  732. 
Jew  as-  psrseentors  of  Paul,  5;  their  care 
Cor  yooths  aa  to  '*  dnbioon  rsndingv"  22 ; 
-^^  46,95;  vahie  of  the 
.  em,2»;  their  Utera- 
tnre*  324;  iwws,  40;  as  originaton  of 
diseosdamons  Christians,  48;  nndsrrating 
the  apoetolto  dignity  of  Panl,  42;  cos* 
tome  of  Chrisdaa  Jews  in  synagogoee,  40 ; 
MMseeoting  tbo  iHpostlee,  60  et  m*.;  the 
dispsasioDoi,  65«(  m^;  resnlt  of  the  dis- 
'  !>n  on  themselveaaad  on  Greeks  and 
668;  result  of  contact  on  the 
Greeks,  66-7;  violsnt  outbreoka,  67; 
eaosw  wfa4oh  led  to   their   commercial. 
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ohAzacter  69-70;  of  Aloxuidria,  their 
learning,  advance  in  literatore,  more  en- 
lightened than  the  Ba^bis  of  Jenualem  as 
to  the  purposes  of  Ocd's  gifts,  70-2: 
change  of  language  on  dispersion,  ana 
results  of  contact  with  Aryan  race,  71 ; 
ordinances  to  prohibit  relations  with 
heathen,  and  bloodshed  resulting  from 
them,  7S-4 :  their  Greek  names,  75 ;  their 
Mrasianic  nopes,  83;  their  reverence  for 
Moses,  85;  infuriated  at  Stephen's  Tiew 
of  the  law  of  Moses,  86;  not  naturally 
persecutors,  96 ;  the  forbearance  of  the 
Christian  Jews  of  Bome  to  OentUes 
when  Paul  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the 
Bomans,  452 ;  of  Damascus — their  feeling 
towards  Christians  —  their  reception  of 
Paul's  preaching,  126-7 ;  their  scotirKings  of 
Paul,  127;  reUef  at  death  of  Tiberius, 
138:  allegiance  to  Oaius,  188:  how  re- 
ffaraed  in  Alexandria— bsrbarities  prac- 
tised on  them,  139—141 ;  contributions  for 
brethren  in  Judaaa,  172 ;  Jewish  Christians 
helped  bj  Oentiles  in  return  for  spiritual 
wealth,  172 ;  of  Antioch  in  Sjria,  181 ;  con- 
ditions  on  whioh  alone  they  could  accept 
Christianity,  184;  two  Jews  (Paul  and 
Barnabas)  on  a  Journey  for  the  convert 
aion  of  the  world,  188 ;  of  Cyprus,  and 
of  Salamis,  195;  their  lectionary,  207; 
jealousy  of  the  Jews  at  Antioch  in  Ilsidia, 
against  the  Gentiles  at  Paul's  preaching. 
211;  Paul  stoned  at  Lystra  by  Jews  of 
Antioch  and  Iconium,  217 :  their  hatred 
of  Paul.  218 :  their  hatred  of  Paul  and 
Christ.  290;  disturbance  caused  by  them 
against  Paul  at  Thessalonica,  291  «t  aeq. ; 
belief  of  Jews  of  Beixea,  293 ;  Paul's  inter- 
course with,  and  teaching  of  the  Jews  of 
Athens,  302 ;  Paul's  complaints  of  the  Jews 
of  Corinth,  321 ;  tbeir  animosity  against 
Christians,  even  to  bringing  false  accuw- 
tions  against  tbem,  S23;  of  Thessalonica, 
331:  their  calumnies  against  Paul,  331; 
their  persecution  of  Paul,  832 :  soourgings 
715-7:  Ha* red  of,  in  classioal  antiquity, 
719-20;  of  Ephesus.  361;  their  opposi- 
tion to  Paul,  Ml;  introduced  into  Some 
by  Pompey,  445 ;  his  treatment  of  them. 
445;  useless  as  slaves.  445;  consequent 
emancipation,  446 ;  multiply  and  flourish, 
446 ;  cause  of  their  position  in  the  world, 
446;  attempts  of  Seifanus  and  Claudius  to 
eject  them  from  Bome,  446 ;  Seneca's  ac* 
count  of  the  Jews  in  Bome,  446;  convicted 
by  Paul  of  the  rame  sin  as  the  GentUes, 
in  forsaking  and  denying  their  €k>d,  467 
0t  t«q. ;  equally  redeemea  with  the  Oen- 
tilee,  but  their  hope  vain  while  on  wrong 
foundation,  492;  B^jection  of,  firom  pri- 
rileges,  495 ;  Love  of  Paul  for,  496 ;  not 
naturally,  but  spiritually  alone,  heirs  of 
the  promises,  497 ;  their  want  of  faith  in 
r^ection  of  the  Gospel.  496-9 ;  their  rejec- 
tion 1^  their  God  neither  entire  nor  final, 
499-500 ;  their  restoration,  500 ;  their  pro- 
tection by  Boman  law,  504;  their  plot 
against  Paul's  life,  511 ;  causes  of  taeir 
plot,  511 ;  its  discovery  and  prevention, 
oil;  customs  as  to  Nasarite  vows,  and 
proposal  of  elders  at  Jerusalem  to  PauL 
523-4:  disposition  at  time  of  Paul's  fifth 
visit  to  Jerusalem,  various  outbreaks,  52R 
•t   9$q.;    of    Ephesus,  outbreak  against 


Paul,  531  et  9$q.;  charge  agato^it  Paul  o! 
defiling  the  temple,  531  et  §eq.  ;  Divisi^ 
among,  at  Paul's  answer  as  to  l^e  resur- 
rection, 513;  contest  with  the  Greeks  in 
market-places  of  Csesarea,  551-3 :  edict  of 
banishment  by  Claudius,  579 ;  tneir  reply 
to  Paul's  appeal  to  Cnsar,  579 :  Numbcnr 
of,  in  Bome.  580;  they  hear  Paul,  580; 
influence  and  trade  at  Bome,  5e5-§. 

Joel,  Fulfilment  of  prophecy  of,  at  Pentecost, 
5^ 

John — As  a  "son  of  thunder,"  1:  impress 
of  individuality  on  Church,  1 ;  Martyrdom 
of  life,  his  miracles,  59;  description  of 
Bome  in  Apocalyose,  186;  oonvinoed  \a 
Paul  on  drcumdsion,  230 ;  compared  with 
Paul,  723-4. 

John  and  Peter— Two  chief  apostles,  1 ;  be- 
fore the  chief  priests,  60 ;  their  knojr- 
ledge  of  the  mind  of  Christ,  724. 

John  Mark.    (SeeMark.) 

Jonathan,  High  Priest  at  death  of  Stephen, 
88,93. 

Joseph,  the  Levite  of  Cyprus— his  early  reU> 
aon9  with  Paul,  132. 

Joseph  Barsabbaf,  suraamed  Justus — chossa 
with  Matthias  at  election  of  an  apostle^ 
49. 

Josephus— his  allusion  to  death  of  Herod 
Agrippa,179. 

Joumojs— Apostolical,  of  Paul.  (S««  Apos* 
toUcal.) 

Juda  Hakkadosh,  Babbi,  and  the  Emperor 
Antoninus.  430. 

Judaisers,  Juoaising  Teachers- Judaism  — 
Paul's  controversy  with,  in  2  Corinthians, 
(Hlatiana,  and  Bomaas,  406;  suooess  in 
undoing  Paul's  work  in  Antioch,  Oorintii, 
and  Galatia,  hence  Epistld  to  Qalatiam, 
425-6;  their  charges  asabist  Paul,  4S7; 
circumcision  the  ground  of  their  conten- 
tion with  Paul,  42iB;  their  motive  in  de- 
fending circumcision,  430 ;  their  hostihty 
at  Jerusalem  danfferoos  to  Paul,  444. 

Judas  Iscariot— his  fall  by  sin  and  his  end, 
49;  antitype  of  AbitophfiJ,49. 

Jude,  misapprehension  of  his  Epistle,  726. 

Judgment,  Paul  on,  732. 

Julian,  attempt  to  substitute  the  term  "  Naxa- 
rene  '*  for  **  Christian,"  169. 

Julius  (Centurion)— his  judicial  impartiality, 
323;  placed  in  charge  of  Paul  to  take  him 
to  Borne,  561  «t  asg. ;  gives  up  his  charge 
of  Paul,  577. 

Julius  Cossar,  his  protection  of  the  Jewi^ 
504. 

Justification  by  faith.    (Sm  Faith.) 

Juvenal,  his  description  of  Bome,  187. 


Kephas.    (Sm  Peter.) 

Kingdom  of  God— enroneous  ideas  of,  S6-7| 

foundation  of,  Christ's  mission,  81 ;  dafln^ 

tionof,507. 
Konieh.    (Sm  Iconium.) 


Languages.    (Sm  Tongues.) 

Last  Supper,  upper  room  of,  48, 181. 

Law— The  righteousness  of,  and  what  da. 
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pended  on  it,  96 ;  its  848  oomnumda  and 
365  prohibitions.  37 :  Oral,  nolUtjr  of.  37 
its  traditions  and  glosses  injurious,  37*9 , 
Te«iuiremeuts  before  God,  3S-9;  require^ 
ments  impossible  for  man  to  satisiV.  30 
HypoorisT  in  obserranoe  of.  39 :  of  Moses, 
our  Lcffd  s  explanation  ot  its  destiny,  85 1 
Use,  oblaots,  and  end  n,  478, 851 ;  its  posi- 
tion in  the  scheme  of  Ovation,  480  «i  Mq. ; 
why  not  Jostifyincr,  482;  multipljiog 
transgressions,  482-3;  difference  between 
lostiflcation  by  the  Law  and  justification 
DT  faith,  485 ;  position  further  defined, 
487;  illustration  from  marriage,  487;  its 
relation  to  sin,  488  «t  ieq, 

Lectionary,  Jewish,  207. 

Lerauter,  506. 

Lex  Porda,  23. 

Life— OTsrooming  death,  479-80}  in  Christ, 
400;  its  power,  400. 

Lois  and  Eunice  risited  by  Paul,  258. 

Longinus  on  the  style  of  Paul,  15,  689. 

Lord.    (Sm  Jesus.) 

Love— John,  the  Apostle  of,  1 ;  infinite  lore 
of  God  tne  solution  of  predestinarian  diffi- 
culties, 494;  the  debt  of  aU,  505.  (Sm 
Charity.) 

Lore  Feasts,  51 ;  held  with  dosed  doors,  90- 
100.    (SMA}?ape.) 

Lucan,  his  relation  to  OalUo,  321. 

Lndan  on  Ciiristianity,  721. 

Luke— possible  errors  and  minute  exactness, 
64 ;  not  professing  to  give  a  complete  bio- 
graphy of  Paul,  116;  Paul's  companion 
from  Troas  on  second  Apostolic  journeys, 
271 ;  his  flddity  to  him,  271 ;  antecedents 
and  history— his  character  as  physician, 
and  in  his  relation  to  Paul,  272 ;  with  Paul 
at  Philippi,  511;  his  companion  on  his 
Toyage  to  Borne,  663 ;  as  historian  of  the 
Apostles,  617:  abrupt  ending  of  the  Acts 
not  explained,  647-8;  his  faithfulness  to 
Paul  in  his  imprisonment,  670. 

Luther,  Ifartin,  compared  with  Paul,  2, 431, 
406 ;  Opinion  of.  Epistle  to  the  Bomans,  456. 

Lydifr— baptised,  376;  entertains  Paul,  276: 
and  friends  at  Philippt.  their  care  for  Paul 
in  his  imprisonment  at  Bome.  594. 

Lysias— his  Judicial  impartiality,  823;  pro- 
tecting Paul  by  his  holdier-like  energy, 
504;  rescues  Paul  from  the  Jews  in  the 
Temple,  533 ;  bis  er.  or  about  Paul,  533 ; 
permits  Paul  to  speak  to  the  Jews,  534; 
informed  by  Paul's  nephew  of  plot  of  the 
Jews  to  take  Paul's  life— rescues  him — 
and  sends  him  from  Jerusalem  to  Cesa- 
rea,544«esM. 

Lystr*— Tisited  by  Paul  and  Barnabas,  214  ; 
Paul's  sufferings  there  rewarded  hy  his 
oonTcrsion  of  Tioiothy,  217;  Tisited  again 
by  Paul,  25a 

M. 

Macedonia— Influx  of  Jows  and  Greeks,  but 
without  mixing  with  each  other,  67; 
Tisited  by  Paul  on  second  apostolic 
Journey,  273  tt  i«4- ;  position  of  women 
in,  276-7. 

Malta,  in  connection  with  Paul's  shipwreck, 
571-a 

Man— Three  great  epochs  in  the  religions 
history  of,  476;  four  phases  of,  483;  not 
under  the  .\aw  but  under  grace,  48SL 


"Man  of  Sin,"  726-9. 

Hansen  (Menahem),  foster-brother  of  Herod 
Antipas,  182. 

Manuscrh;>ts— Chief  uncial  MSa  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles  of  St 
Paul,  730-L 

Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  on  Christianity, 
721. 

Mark— interpreter  to  St.  Peter,  65;  com- 
panion of  Paul  and  Bamabss,  181,  194; 
relationship  to  Barnabas,  201;  leaves 
Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Perga,  202;  as 
the  cause  of  reparation  between  Paul 
and  Barnabas.  254 ;  result  to  him  of  the 
difference  between  Paul  and  Bar d  abas, 
256 ;  again  welcomed  by  Panl  as  a  fellow- 
labourer,  256. 

Marriage— Age  for,  and  customs  among 
Jews,  25,  46.  95;  Babbinical  lidnnction 
to  marry  young.  46 ;  in  reference  to  Paul, 
46 ;  Paul's  view  of  marriage  and  virginily 
as  giren  to  the  Corinthian  Church,  ^L 

Marr,  the  mother  of  our  Lord— Worship  of^ 
in  Cyprus,  197. 

Mary,  owner  of  the  house  in  which  was  the 
upper  chamber  in  which  the  Aposties 
met,  and  possibly  in  which  the  Last 
Supper  had  taken  place,  181. 

Masters  and  Servants— Mutual  duties,  657. 

Matthias  chosen  an  Apostie,  40,  50. 

Meat  and  other  food,  Paul's  rules  as  to  the 
use  of.  505-6. 

Melancthou's  opinion  of  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Bomans,  45o. 

MeUta.    <8m  Malta.) 

Menahem.    (Sm  Manaen.) 

Mercy,  Vessels  of,  408. 

Messiah— Babbinical  idea  of  conditions  of  His 
coming.  37  :  fulfilling  many  prophedes,  85. 

IQletus,  Paul's  interview  at.  with  elders  of 
the  Church  of  Ephesus,  515. 

Miracles  wrought  by  Aposties,  50, 60, 148, 192, 
199,214. 

Mishna— rules  for  marriages,  46;  marriage  the 
first  of  its  613  precepts,  46. 

Missionarv  joumsys  of    Pant     (Se«  Apos- 

Mnason  entertains  Paul  at  Jerusalem.  521. 

Monastic  life  compared  with  Pharisaism,  36. 

Monobazus,  King  of  Adiabene,  and  his  family, 
173. 

Monobasua,  son  of  Abennerig  and  Helena, 
clrcumdsed,  429. 

Mosaic  Law.    (  Sm  Law. ) 

Moses— Jewish  reverence  for,  85 ;  his  claim 
on  mankind,  85-6;  Belation  of  Paul  to, 
before  and  after  nis  conversion  respec- 
tively, 120 ;  his  marriage,  183. 

Mount  of  Olives,  scene  of  our  Lord's  Ascen- 
sion, 47. 

N. 

''Nasarene"- Julian's  attempt  to  get  this 

word  8ub!«tituted  for  "  Christian,^  169. 
Kasarenes  and  Ebionites.  725. 
Kazarite   vows,  Jewish  customs  as  to,  and 
>posal  of  elders  at  Jerusalem  to  Paul* 


Nero— Points  with,  in  Paul's  favour,  561 ;  p«cw 
secution,  585,  668;  the  direction  of  his 
influenoe  at  Bome,  587-8;  his  govern* 
meut,  668 ;  Paul  before  Nero,  671  et  ttq. ; 
his  character,  673. 
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Kew  Testament.    (See  TMtaBMnfe.) 

Sieo4e»ui  m  a  PbwiMe.  M. 

Nicolas— Sigoificanoe  of  hia  appoiatoiMitaB  a 
dMCOii,7S;  •vUUaee ocMMdiiv kimwtth 
tUMteotailAW  iMnfctoirf,  75. 


O. 

•OflertMrr,  PmI  OB  the,  414  419*  490,  iai,  444. 
Old  TeatMent    (Sm  TestanMoi.) 
OUT«,MoQntof.    (8MM«ant«fOUv«a.) 
OMakMM— Vlait  to  Paul  and  eonvanioa,  58; 

•iibjoet  or  Paal'8  i^iatle  to  Pkttamon, 

606;  hia  oCaooe   tmd   its  la«al  eonae- 

Mieaboaa*  4tt  ft  coq* 
Oneaphoms—hia  search  for  Panl  aad  TMt8  to 

Wm  in  WMon  at  Boma,  666-7  i  hia  kiadBan 

toBMir.670. 
Ond  Law.    (Sm  Laar.) 
Our  Lord— our  SadMmar— oar  SMrioaz.    (Sm 

Je«M.) 


P. 

Pogaadam  aad  ita  aaaulta,  4t6. 

PayhM.  Saothaaven  of.  196. 

Paraclete.    (Sm  Holj  OhAMt.) 

Pajrohnaaata  aad  hooks  of  Paal  at  Taoai,  21, 


Kaxy.SlS. 
lompacod  with 


681etaM. 
>adedi< 


■  o(.6M, 


FurtheaK^a  dedieatedio  Vi  , 

Paacal,  antecedents  of,  an< 
PaaUS. 

PassoTor,  Upper  room  of,  48, 181. 

Pastoral  Emstlee,  Patd'a  veaaiM 
743. 

Paul  —  ApostoUcal  Jo«mflfa  of  (fM  Aaoa- 
toUoal);  Apoatle  of  Proneaa,  1-^*111 
daatha  oft," l7 ApoaUeof  iSeOqatiSsB,  2; 
teaohar  of  Joatifiaatiou  hy  faith,  2 :  oadar 
Ood  thefooaderof  Chriataadom,  2;  ralue 
of  hia  Bpistlea,  2;  power  of  hia  wxitnifa. 
2,3;  hia  character. 2-4 ;  anteoadeats  ana 
life  ooMpaced  with  those  of  Lather,  Wea- 
ley,  and  others;  aateoedanta  oompared 
with  thoM  of  other  Ayoatiee,  8,  7 ;  hia 
odooation,  3,  7 ;  his  history  gathered 
irom  the  Acta  and  the  Epiatles  hot  fraf  • 
mentarf,  5, 6 ;  genuiaeaea*  of  hial^iatlee, 
44;  hia  aeoonnt  of  hia  own  sofrerixigB, 
compulsory,  5;  sufficiency  for  materials 
-of  hk  life  aad  character,  7;  aadeeianed 
coinddenoea  in  his  BpiaUaaf  7;  '*  Paul 
the  aged,"7,  8;  hirth^MO  aad boj^ood, 
6  «i  ai«.;  paientaffe  aad  deaoaai,  9, 
20;     womm  la    hia    nationality,   A,    20; 


langaagwa  kaown  to  hiai,  9, 10 ; 
,107his  • 


in  which  he  spoke,  10 :  his  inner  life,  11, 
12 ;  anohserrant  of  auch  beaotiea  of  aataze 
as  were  frequently  mentioaed  by  our 
Lord,  12 ;  early  impressions  at  Tarsus,  IS; 
influencing  oanaea  of  his  trade,  13;  in^ 
fluenoe  of  hia  trade  on  his  chaiaoter,  14; 
hiBparenta»14;  their  |«ivilegea  as  Soaaan 
citiieaaiahoritedbyhiai,  14;  his  kinsmen, 
15 ;  hlB  education  ander  Gaaailiel,  15 ;  a 
Hebraiat.  though  writing  in  Greek,  15; 
Loagiuaa'  critlniHis  on  his  style,  15; 
Cilicisms  in  his  style,  16;  influeace  on 
hdai  of  his  resUeaoe  in  Taxana,  16  et  sm.  ; 
his  uraferecoe  of  folly  with  Qod  orer  the 
wiadom  of  heathendom,  19 ;  not  of  H^enic 
euHare,  hia  atyle  peculiar  and  his  Greek 
provincial,  hia  thoughts  Synac^  hk  dia- 


lootte  aMttaad  BahWaie,  21} 
aad  yarghiaaats  atTgasa.g^  661  si  mq,; 
ihum  hooka,  aoi  Gs«^literataia,  21^; 
aetuahrtaaeo  with  Qtoek  UtentaaOi  22; 
^iaaiie  oaetetioaa  aad  allTiaifiaa,  22; 
Mfman  «tfiaaahip>  23-4;  Miwaryiaga,  24; 
Bomaa  eitiaeoahi|»  ao4  iaeoaiiataai  with 
JewiA  descent,  24;  early  atadioL  25: 
elalMi  to  he  a  Phariaae,  26 ;  laoaMroof 
the  Otd  Taatsiasat,  wMtiBg  the  IJCL. 
17}  valae  to  hia  of  namaliil'a  toaohing. 
»;  kte  vteias  of  iaapinlieB.  28;  we  of 
tlw  Qk±  Toatawiat  aad  at  fleriptozia 
gaaoKaUj,  284 ;  hie  atyle  id  fnawnt  to 
Jews,  29;  aa  Mebcaw  aad  nwlUaMt,  33; 
ondeaTours  to  keep  the  Lav,  27 ;  ■iaeoa 
caption  of  the  Oral  Law,  37 ;  extant  of  Ua 
obedisnoe  to  the  Law,  38 :  oarir  anaiatiss, 
864;  enifarail with Latae^ Piayan, aad 
Johu  Newton,  40 ;  car^  iawaid  ataainiHes, 
40.1;  aaw  the  Lotd  Jesaa  Ohxiat.  414; 
knovriedge  of  the  Lord  Jaau  Cteiat  kj 
faith.  43;  not  at  Jeruariem  at  ttM  tkaaef 
•arLerd'a  adaiatiy  and  eranij-awin-ninla. 
ease  en  Mas  ef  Stsphea'e  dfiag  wMds,  44. 
97;  hismararii«e,444;  eariy  dsalhy  with 
the  infant  Church,  47 ;  causoter  hia  liatred 
hytheaeaalo,80;  hto  part  ia  the  diapnH 
with  Stephen  in  the  flywafegue  «f  the 
Libertineo.  82 :  hia  feeliaaa  oa  &B(eaii«  to 
him,  82 ;  holdkc  the  eloSsa  of  those  who 
oteaed  Btaihen,94;  a^ad  tMctyyeaMat 
■Htajhaa'a  aMvl^rdaaik,  fi^j  aieinhei  of 
the  fliiahedfin,  aad  ao  a  aMoiad  aiaa, 
66;  hia  fary  agaJMt  CShiistiaaa.  96; 
«roa  andar>ialed  aa  a  aesoeoator,  97; 
hk  oeafosaioa  of  errtaa  oaahnicy  in  per^ 
aeeatlnc  the  Charah,  96 ;  under  pecaecn- 
iioa,  S9 ;  hia  oosamisaion  lor  Da  man  ens, 
MO;  reflaetieaaoahiawajto  Daaaiaoua- 
ooaTsraioa,  lQi<9 ;  ia<wardetraggie^l064? ; 
kaowledge  that  he  iMid  heoa  ayekea  to  hj 
hk  Qodri09;  seaatt  of  ha«di«  aaan  the 
Load  ^eaaaChaiat,  109. 110;  hkbljadaaaa, 
109 ;  the  two  aeeoaata  of  hk  eoavaaaion, 
1U.12;  iauMdiately  after  hk  eansataioa 
led  bUad  iato  DMaaaoaa.  118 ;  aatoy  into 
and  departure  froaa  DaMaaeon^  112;  ori- 
ginal mission  to  F 
▼ersiaa  as  ar 
114;   Chriat  i 

witaeaa  to  Christ,  114;  a  areaoksr  af  the 
oreea  aad  the  Crucified,  lift ;  aHasarene. 
U5;  the  tnhang  nsssasasy  for  hia  ^reat 
wes^  117;  aatirsBMnt  laV  *  ^'  " 
aeed  of  retixament,  116-17 ; 
▲postle^ip,  118 ;  frame  of  1 
ooaeoraistx,  118-19;  hia  xekika  to 
and  Xoaaism,  129;  hk  "thorn  in  the 
flaah"  here  called  "atabe  in  the  fleah" 
121  et  tea.;  traoea  of  hia  '*atake  in  the 
fleah,"  122  $t  Beq. ;  object  of  his  '*  stake  in 
the  flesh."  125 ;  latum  to  and  ][»reaching 
at  Damascus,  126  ti  mq.:  how  his  preach- 
ina aaa  laeaiTod  by  the  Jsais  of  DaaaaaoQa. 
120;  soaaxifed  by  the  Jews,  127 ;  aaoape 
Irom  Damaacua,  11J8;  jontnef  froaa  Da- 
BMSous  to  Jemsakei,  and  reotipttoa  there, 
128-30;  meeting  with  Peter  at  Jerusalem. 
180;  contpared  with  jMaea.  181;  es^ 
relations  with  Joseph,  Mark,  and  Barna- 
haa.  132-4;  early  triala.  135 ;  twioe  aecared 
hy  Barnahaa  for  the  woric  of  Chadatxanity, 
13<163i  hisxeoognitieabythaAyoatloa 


isaion  to  Dsiaaaflna.  114;  hk ooa- 
k  as  an  erideaee  of  Ohztetknity, 
!hriat  all  in  all  to  hiai,  Md  his 


of  his 
kerhis 
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^tfOTisb  BaonuiNis,  134;  esriy  BiinistTj, 
aerOa,  escap«e— stcond  vioioB  of  a  mission 
from  the  lK>rd  Jesos  to  the  Oentflee,  134 
ct  aM. ;  again  at  Tanas,  196 ;  shitmrecks, 
196;  wm  Apostle  of  the  OentiUs.  145; 
tnflnaaoe  in  Cbureh  adnmcemest  of  Paul, 
Stephen,  and  FhiUp,  respeetivety,  161; 
•npplyinff  the  help  needed  bj  Bamihaa — 
with  Barnabas  at  Antioch  in  I^Tria— their 
joint  woiik  bearnn,  162;  preaching  at 
intioch  in  8yna  and  its  zesnhs,  1«6  et 
sag.;  aeparated  wtth  Barnabas  by  the 
Bi(4y  Spirit  for  the  wtyrk.  of  cowrerting 
the  wond«  188;  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles, 
188;  first  Apostolic  jonm^,  189.  219; 
description  of  Paol,  191.2;  strikes  Ely- 
mas  Mind,  169;  his  mirades,  199.  214; 
a  widower  and  diOdless,  192;  defects 
more  than  eonnterbalanosd  by  his  gifts, 
190.3 ;  at  Cyprus,  196  <t  Mg. ;  at  Salamis, 
196-7 ;  reason  for  change  ia  Ids  name,  200 ; 
Mark  leaves  Paul  snd  Barnabas  at  Perga, 
-302;  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,2044»;  preaches 
there,  207 ;  results,  210-11 ;  there  also,  on 
sejeetion  of  the  Gospel  by  the  Jews, 
tnrns  to  the  OeBtil>>8.  211 ;  at  loonium, 
212;  preaches  at  Iconimn,  213;  results, 
213  ti»«q, :  at  Itystra,  214 ;  Panl  preaches, 
214 ;  heals  a  cripple.  214 ;  taken  lor  gods, 
214-15;  disclaim  the  hononxs  offered  to 
thorn,  21516;  stoned  by  Jews  at  lustra, 
217 ;  converts  Timothy.  217 ;  with  auma- 
Ijaa  leaves  Lystra,  218;  at  Derbe,  218; 
work  and  success^  218 ;  Gains  and  other 
irlends  and  converts,  218;  return  from 
Derbe  to  Antioch  in  Syria,  completing 
first  Apostolic  loomey,  219;  results  of 
first  Apostolic  jotDmey,  221 ;  convictions 
After  first  ApostoHo  jonxaey,  221-2;  con- 
dKious  of  special  mission  to  Gentiles, 
223-4;  with  Barnabas  goes  to  Jerusalem 
on  question  of  circumcision.  228;  con* 
verts  Titus  who  goes  with  him  to  Jeru- 
salem, 229;  oonylnces  John,  Peter,  and 
James  on  circmncision  as  onnerseasary, 
290 ;  zeal  for  poor  of  Church  at  Jeruaalem, 
231 ;  circumcises  Timothy,  282 :  Nax»rite 
now,  235 ;  witn  Peter  at  Antioch  in  Syria. 
iM7  «i  9eq. ;  his  prominence  as  a  guiile  of 
the  Church.  247;  infinence  at  Antioch, 
wlrere  he  is  Joined  by  Silas,  247;  rebukes 
Peter  for  change  of  bearing  towards 
Gentiles,  250  et  aeq, ;  result  of  rebuke  on 
Peter,  252  et  seg. ;  dispute  with  Bvnabas 
■as  to  the  companiouship  of  Hark,  254 : 
separatSea,  25 i ;  mutual  loss  to  Paul  and 
BamfU)a8,  though  friendship  not  broken, 
254 ;  the  welcome  of  Mark  again  as  fellow- 
labourer,  256,  681;  second  Apostolic 
Jo  jmey,  256-353;  visits  Churches  of  Syria 
and  Cllida,  Taraus,  Derbe,  and  Lystra, 
257  St  «eg. ;  love  for  Timothy,  259 ;  love 
for  his  churches,  259;  circumcision  of 
Thuothy  and  Titus,  261 ;  goes  tlxrough 
Phrygia  and  Galatia,  262 ;  visits  Iconium, 
262 ;  Antioch  and  Piaidia,  262 :  risits  Jews 
on  Euxloe,  Galatia.  and  results,  263 ;  ill- 
ness in  Galatia.  264  et  9*q. ;  cause  of  iUness, 
266;  kindness  of  Gelations.  265-6 :  founds 
«hnrchej  in  Galatia,  268 :  visits  Bithynia, 
Troos,  Alexandria,  369  el  $eq. ;  meets  with 
Luke.  271 ;  Luke's  fidelity  to  him,  271 ; 
takes  Luke  witli  him  from  Troas,  271 ;  in 
liis  relationj  with  Luke,  272 :  at  PhUippi, 


074  ei  wf. ;  ministry  at  Phifipi»i,  279 ;  bap- 
tises Lydia  of  Thyatira,  276 ;  ledges  with 
X^fdia,  876:  leasoa  for  aoeiBptiBg  pecu- 
nsary  sld  from  PhiHppi  snla  of  am  hir 
ehnraies,  276 ;  hie  femm-wemm  srt  Phi. 
lippi,  27?;  easts  eat  spirit  of  dMaation 
mm  poosessed  damsef.  278-4^;  anger  of 
owners,  279;  charge  againvl  Paid  and 
flUas,  279 ;  imprisoned  aad  aeamrged, 
281-2 ;  conversion  and  baptism  of  Jailor, 
288-4 :  fear  of  the  magistnde^  284;  Panl 
and  Silas  leave  PhiUppi,  285;  leave  Luke 
briiittd  them,  285  *t  asa. ;  srt  ThBssalsnica. 
386;  poverty  when  these,  287;  ministry 
there.  288 ;  preaefaes  Christ  in  synagogue, 
268 ;  Wievers  ehieify  am<mg  the  Gkattiles, 
266;  Bpivttes  to  the  Thessaleaten^  289 
et  mq. ;  dsagers,  291 ;  hatred  ef  Panl  by 
tKe  Jews,  290;  in  cefneealment,  292; 
eseaps  from  Thesntleniea,  292-8;  with 
Silas  leaves  TheesaloBioa  for  F 


Athemi.  295  ft  ssg. ;  his  feelings  at  Athens. 
296.  800;  interoeurse  wtth  tike  Jews  of 
Atheos,  992  ;  irflsnr  to  t^e  Unknown  God, 
361 ;  preadies  at  Athens.  S04;  wait,  305 
€l  atq. ;  view  of,  in  socieiy,  915;  vaswers 
<;pkorao»s  of  the  Athenians,  896 ;  dedares 
true  Ood  and  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  89S-311;  tact  in  addressiaif  Athe- 
niaas,  809;  leaves  Athsns,  312;  apparent 
failure,  S12:  germ  of  vietoty  in  all  his 
appnnnit  foflTrrr^."*"'  "*     it  r^Tin^Ti,  3'  3  ; 

lijni,»i}jj,  KL*-:  .  =■•  ■  ■  '  ■■  i-lri*?Tj:t  of 
Cnriath,  S16  et  ^ij.  ;  will  aocvpt  uothiog 
fvom  the  CorfaithlnB  lest  It  m  lassA  as  a 
han  die,  ftl7  j  relaHosi  to  Arfnlla  and  Fri^ 
dUa,  itl7  1  wcvks  us  a  t^Hit-niakeTi  Slg  j 
joined  by  ffltaa  and  Tlmutb«ds,  StS  f  t&- 
CM?ivis»  contrfb^tiMiS  from  FhiKppiiiU 
Ohrlstiaiis,  SSL8;  foondaChnrohat  CoTimth, 
^SKSO;  domplainta  of  P^vrt  by  J«wii  of 
OorCnth,  ^S&t  not  it]low«4  bj  GaUio  to 
di?f^d  h'iloAnif,  9SB  ;  dtamiSBetd  by  Gallir), 
^^22.3:  his  sti|pT;io«ed  eormnondeoee  witli 
Svnef^,  Rpnnous,  ^^i  wrfbes  1  Thes^tii. 
prob»1rily  hijintrlfent  Eplsiki^ffii;  aneonn^ 
of  1  Ther»fi.,  S2!^  eH  jw;. ;  bis^lfteilttirfselili^ 
MyEveiy«d  in  feJR  writmf^  3@6 ;  s^sslity  as 
to  reeciptSoin  amd  rc^mlt  cif  bis  £p4«t.lej>i« 
327:    muMitpn     uit>l     IntroducUoe     in 

W>  I  dangers  atTbessalonica  and  Philippi, 


S99-i  ;  calumnies  from  Jew^  and  Gentik 
831 :  snswer  to  Thessalonian  calumnies  in 
his  life  and  disinterestedness,  831 ;  taking 
nothing  from  them,  831 :  i>er8eontion  by 
the  Jews,  S32jJoy  in  tne  CStristians  of 
Thessalonica,  3^;  visit  of  Timothy  to 
Thessalonica,  333 ;  his  report  of  the  laith 
which  he  finds  there,  SJS;  enjoins  prac- 
tical Christian  duties  on  the  Thessa- 
loniaas,  333-5 ;  on  the  resuxrection  of  the 
dead.  335  et  teq.;  corrects  error  and  sloth 
cansed  by  idea  of  day  of  the  Lord  as  near 
at  hand,  340 ;  account  of  2  Thessalonians, 
846  et  teq. ;  view  of  day  of  the  Lord,  341 ; 
object  in  2  Tliessalonians,  .S43 ;  stay  at 
Corinth,  .%1 ;  at  Ephesus,  352,  354  et  scq.; 
in  his  chnrrirt.T  as  n  Jov,  352  ;  his  tem- 
porary Nazarite  vow  and  its  conditions, 
861-2 ;  preaches  Christ  at  Ephesus,  852 , 
goes   to   Jerusalem   fen*  the  fourih   time, 
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353 ;  his  four  visits  enamerated,  358 ;  end 
<rf  second  Apostolio  joamej,  853 ;  recep- 
tion at  Jorosalem,  3dS;  tiurd  Apostolic 
joumej.  854-521:  goes  again  to  Antioch 
and  asain  Tisita  Churches  of  Phrygia  and 
Qalatia,  S5i;  peril  at  Ephcso?;  360 ;  testi- 
mony to  Apollos,  362 ;  laboors  at  £ phesus. 
362 ;  withdraws  his  di8cii>le8  from  Jews  of 
ih;»h68a8,  and  disputes  dailj  in  the  school 
of  Tyrannus,  863 ;  success  at  Ephesus, 
863  s  perils— outbreak  at  Ephesus  from 
wonmppers  of  Diana,  371  et  Mq  ;  leaves 
Ephesus,  875:  joined  by  two  Ephesians, 
Tydiioas  ana  Trophimus,  375  ;  care  for 
Corinthian  Churches,  376-7;  distress  at 
news  of  Church  from  Corinth,  380 ;  begrins 
1  Cbrinthians,  384;  declaration  to  the 
Corinthifuis  of  purpose  of  his  mission, 
385  i  declares  doctrine  of  crucified  Saviour, 
385 ;  exhorts  to  unity  in  Christ,  386 ;  con- 
demns divisions  in  the  Church,  387 :  warns 
against  false  teachers,  387 ;  case  of  incest 
in  Corinthiiui  Church,  388;  on  chastity, 
389<^1 :  meat  offered  to  idols.  391 ;  re- 
surrection of  the  dead,  3d8-400;  on 
marrisfre  and  virginity,  300-1 :  his  own 
struggles,  392;  examples  of  those  who 
have  fallen  through  want  of  self-disci- 
pline, ^2;  on  the  head  covered  or  un- 
covered at  prayer,  304;  condemnation 
of  practices  in  Corinth  at  the  Lord's 
supper,  304 ;  on  charity,  396  «t  $eq. ; 
leaves  Ephesus  for  Troas,  and  goes 
thence  Cm  consequence  of  a  vinon) 
to  Maoeoonia,  401;  subjects  of  several 
Epistles,  403;  self-defence  to  the  Corin- 
thians, 403  et  Mq.,  406  et  $»q. ;  controversy 
<iu  three  phases)  with  Judaism  in  2  Corin- 
thians, Galatians,  and  Bomons,  406 ;  source 
and  vindication  of  his  authority  as  on 
Apostle,  407  ot  «eq. ;  character  of  his 
preaching  describea  by  hinaself ,  411  «t  Mq. ; 
nis  ministry  a  ministry  of  reconciliation, 
413;  himself  an  ambassador  for  Christ, 
413;  no  burden  to  the  Corinthians,  414; 
the  plainness  of  speech,  indigni^on  and 
irony,  and  yet  meekness  and  gentleness 
of  2  Corinthians,  from  end  of  Chapter  ix., 
414  d  8«q. ;  wamlng  against  false  teachers 
416-17 ;  uis  own  labours  and  perils,  417  et 
eeq. ;  visions  and  revelations.  418  et  $eq. ; 
not  burdensome  to  Corinthian  Church, 
but  caught  them  with  guile,  410;  route 
and  work  in  Macedonia,  420  et  $40.;  pledge 
to  the  Ap<Mtles  at  Jerusalem,  421 ;  leaves 
Macedonia  and  returns  to  Corinth,  422; 
his  companions,  422-3  ;  absence  of  infor- 
mation as  to  his  intercourse  with  the 
Church  at  Corinth  on  his  return  thither, 
4^4-5 ;  ground  for  inferring  his  success  in 
dealing  with  Corinthian  diiBculties,  425 ; 
his  inmost  thoughts  revealed  in  Galatians 
and  Bomans,  425;  grief  at  success  of 
Judaisiug  teachers  at  Antioch  and  Corinth, 
and  in  Oalatia,  425-6 :  hence  Epistle  to 
the  QiUatians,  426:  charges  agamst  him 
by  Judaising  teacners,  and  his  replies, 
427 ;  resistance  of  those  who  advocate  the 
necessity  for  circmncision,  428  et  sea.; 
compared  with  Luther,  431  j  Apostolic 
authority  first  vindicated  in  Epistle  to 
Galatians,  432;  determination  to  go  to 
Jerusalem  through  whatever  danger,  and 
afterwards  to  Borne,  444 ;  his  faith  m  his 


Qod,  444-5;  doubts'' as  to  acconnts'of  his 
martyrdom,  448;  in  his  character  of 
deserter  of  Judaism,  and  defender  of  the 
spiritual  seed  of  Abraham  only  as  the  true 
Israel  of  God,  458;  interaretation  of 
Habakkuk  on  life  by  fkith.  4fM;  canae  of 
some  logical  defects  in  bis  statements, 
476;  objections  to  his  argnmente  in 
Bomans.  481 ;  his  use  of  different  methods 
in  argument,  484 ;  apparent  oontradicttons 
in  his  writings,  485;  only  jealous  for  the 
truth,  486-7 ;  indifference  to  apparently  il- 
logical  reasons  in  his  teaohiog,  487;  metnod 
in  enforcing  truth  compared  with  that 
of  Luther,  Jerome,  and  others,  496 ;  grief 
for  hardness  of  heart,  486 ;  love  for  ths 
Jews,  406 ;  protected  by  the  Boman  im- 
partiality of  Qallio,  I^siaa,  Felix,  and 
Festus,  504 ;  plot  of  Jews  again-t  hii 
life,  510 ;  Sosipater,  Aristarchns,  Secnn- 
dus,  Oaius,  Timotheus,  Tychicna,  Trophi- 
mus. and  Luke,  his  comnaniona,  511 ;  at 
Philippi,  511 :  at  Troas,  511  et  aeq. ;  voyage 
by  LesDos,  Chios,  Samos,  and  TrogylHom 
to  MUetus.  514-15 ;  interview  with  the 
^ders  of  the  Ephesian  Church  at  Miletus^ 
515-17;  voyage  from  Miletus  by  Cos,  C^iidns 
Bhodea,  Fatara,and  Cypms.to  l>re,  517-18; 
at  Tyre,  510 ;  visits  Philip  the  Evangelist 
at  Cesarea,  510;  fifth  visit  to  Jerusalem, 
and  end  of  the  third  Apostolio  journey, 
521;  reception  by  James  and  eldera  of  the 
Church  at  Jerusalem— their  proposal  to 
him,  522-4:  does  as  James  ana  elaers  pro- 
posed to  him  as  toNaxarite  vows,  527;  out- 
break of  the  Jews  in  the  temple  against 
him,  531;  charged  by  the  Jews  with  defiling 
the  Temple,  531 ;  rescued  by  Ljsias  from 
the  Jews  in  the  Temple,  533 ;  address  to 
the  Jews  after  their  outrage  on  him  in  the 
Temple,  534-5;  order  to  scourge  him— 
declares  himscuf  a  Boman  citixen,  596-7; 
before  the  Sanhedrin— his  treatment  hf 
the  High  Priest— his  protest— his  defence, 
538  et  seg. ;  encoura^od  by  &  vision,  548: 
saved  by  Ids  nephew  from  a  conspiracy  or 
Jews  against  his  life,  544  et  »»q. ;  sent  l^ 
Lysias  to  Cesarea  under  escort,  546 ;  the 
conduct  of  Lysias,  546 ;  letter  of  Lysias  t* 
Felix,  546 ;  prepaiations  for  his  trial  befort 
Felix,  547  et  seq.;  defence  befor«  Felix, 
548-9 ;  trial  not  concluded,  but  again 
summoned  before  Felix,  550;  i»ower  of 
his  arguments  with  Felix,  550;  att«m^ 
of  Felix  to  procure  bribes  for  Paul's  rt- 
]ea»e,551;  before  Festus— appeal  to  C«war, 
554  tt  seq. ;  before  Festus  and  Agrippa,  558 : 
his  defence,  558  et  teq. ;  sent  in  cnaive  of 
Julius  the  centurion  to  Bome  with  Luke 
and  Aristarchus  as  his  feUow-voyagera, 
561-3 ;  voyage  to  Bome  by  Sidoo,  Cypms, 
Myra,  Cmdua,  Fsir  Havens,  where  waited 
long— his  courage  in  danffer— Melita,  50 
et  eeq.;  shipwreck  at  Molita.  572  et  $tq.; 
the  viper  at  Melita,  574 ;  declared  a  god, 
574;  heals  Publios^  father,  574:  voyage 
and  journey  to  Bome  from  Melita  hj  €^ 
racuse,  Bhegium,  Puteoli,  Bale,  Capoa, 
Appii  Forum,  Three  Taverns,  577-8 ;  ta  ' 
ment  at  Rome,  578 ;  his  bonds,  578 ;  ap 

to  Ciesar,  519 ;  addresses  the  Jews  at  Re 

580 ;  his  companions  and  friends  in  Rome 
—  Timotheus,  Luke,  Aristarchus,  Ty- 
chicus,   Bpaphroditus,    Epsphras,    Mark, 
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DenuM,  580-1 ;  two  yean  of  sojooni  and 
unhindered  preaching  in  Bome,  581 ;  his 
abode.  582;  diaooaragements,  582^;  poat- 
ponement  of  hia  trioi,  582 ;  meana  ox  liv- 
mg,  583;  aucoeea  of  hia  preaching,  583 
«i  $eq. ;  poaition  at  Rome,  585 ;  Tarying 
choractenatica  of  hia  Epiatlea,  588  «i  »4q. ; 
Epiatlea  of  the  captivity,  502  $t  §tq. ;  Iot. 
ing  care  for  him  of  Lydia  and  other  Phi- 
lipplon  frienda  when  a  priaoner  at  Bome, 
S$*i  indifTerence  of  the  soman  Chriatiana, 
504:  hia  own  account  of  himaelf  to  the 
Philippiam,  507  9 1  hciioilStT  Inliitmhii** 
try  and  wumiiug  to  tbe  €omaiiiiui  CiiurL^h 
tgtuuii  i'^lm  tebSusi^t  6174S  i  probitiae 
trial,  ik&iuittaJf  release^  luid  i^i^ursi}  of 
ereuts  %iU  death,  ^B  ;  hlfi  i^t4:^ndlid  vi^lt 
to  HiiijJn,  650  J  tiisit  to  Crete,  fjr>9  ;  founda 
the  CretAfl  Churcli,  05^ ;  dosing  d&ys,  t^l 
•I  *sq. ;  fear  of  Oooiticlam,  1$G6 ;  deaire  to 
atf^gUieii  tha  CburcMa  ugalDst  It,  d^ ; 
felatiooa  lietw<»ai  Faal  luid  Timothy^  0(17  *, 

wrttss  to  Tijngtby  of  bia  lon^lineiis  iti 
prlsoti,  the  iu|»p<]iTt  of  hiM  Qod,  bie  trml, 
671 1  MrdHiiipa  of  lecotid  in]|iriftO£LQ)f:?)it 
la  KomQi  {ui<3  change  tu  hia  jKfSitioa,  iW^H  i 
left  La  hii  loiwUneaa  Vy  friand  aH^z  iriaod, 
Iidkti  OEily  Cattkful  to  Mm,  67^;  kiudtseaa 
of  Onf  ?riphfl«i«  Is  iefireliln^  him  out  nn^ 

\'    ':'.'>       ",">•.    :;i  ri '  ■.   i'.       .  i'..'  't  .  ■"-     '       ?, .  .^^ 

aaya  of  it— strengthened  by  hia  Ood,  870-2, 
G75 ;  hia  desire  once  more  to  see  Timothy. 
076 ;  last  letter,  676  et  aeq. ;  farewell  of 
Timothy,  C80 ;  personal  mattera,  680; 
aignifloanoe  of  hia  requeat  for  hia  doak, 
b<x>k8,  and  parchments,  from  Troas,  681-3 ; 
final  trial,  condemnation,  death,  686;  ap- 
parent failure— real  greatness  and  snoceas, 
687 ;  laating  reanlta  of  hia  life  and  work, 
688 ;  crown  of  lighteousneas,  688 ;  style  fl- 
lostrative  of  writer's  character,  689-693; 
various  writers  in  testimony  of,  689  e<  w^. : 
Bhetoric  of,  693-6;  classic  qnotations  and 
allosions,  696-701 ;  a  Hagadist,  701 ;  Paul 
and  Philo,  701  ct  seq. ;  in  Arabia,  700 ;  "  stake 
in  the  flesh,"  710-15 ;  Paul  and  John,  723-4 ; 
attacks  on  Paul  in  the  Clementines,  724-6 ; 
theology  and  antlnomlea  of.  732-3 ;  evidence 
aa  to  liberation,  741-2 ;  chronology  of  his 
life  and  Epistles.  753-7 ;  dates  of  his  Epistles. 
756;  traditional  account  of  hia  personal 
appearance,  768. 

Paulna,  Sergiua,  Proconsul  of  Cyprus,  197, 
721-8. 

Peace  and  Hope,  reaulta  of  Jostifloation  by 
faith,  475-6. 

Penteooat,  the  first,  after  the  Beaurrection 
of  our  Lord,  50 ;  beginning  of  final  phaae 
of  Qod's  dealings  with  men,  51 ;  crowded 
state  of  Jerusalem  at,  57 ;  eventa  of,  58-9. 

People,  Chosen.    (5m  Jews.) 

Fenahing,  Paul'a  view  of  the,  732. 

Fersecutiona  and  reaulta,  59  «t  se^j.,  160. 

Feter,  aa  Cephas,  Apostle  of  the  Foundation 
Stone,  1;  impreaa  of  individuality  on 
Chnrch,  1:  Peter  and  Firat  Pentecost. 
46  et  $eq. ;  oiaconrae  at  first  Pentecost  and 
its  eifeot,  58-9;  miraclea,  50,  60, 148;  his 
reception  of  Paul  at  Jerusalem,  130;  his 
admission  of  Oentilea  into  the  Church, 
145 :  rebukes  SiiLon  Magus,  146 ;  lodging 
witn  Simon   the  tanner  at  Joppn.  118; 
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vision  at  Joppa  and  ita  algniflcanoe,  1524) ; 
sent  for  by  Comeliua  to  CiBaarea,  156; 
addreaa  to  the  Gentiles  at  Coesarea  and  ita 
reaulta,  157-8 ;  addresa  at  Jcmsolem  and 
ita  results,  158-9 ;  in  prison,  176 ;  releaso<l 
from  prison  by  on  angel,  177 ;  convinced  . 
by  Paul  on  circumcision,  230 ;  his  addresa 
on  circumcision,  238;  independence  of 
Judaism,  and  free  intercourse  with  Oen- 
tilea, 248-9 ;  rebuked  by  Paul  for  change 
of  bearing  towarda  Qentiles,  250  tt  »eq. ; 
spirit  in  which  he  received  Paul'a  rebuke, 
252-3;  doubta  as  to  accounts  of  hia 
martyrdom,  448 ;  not  the  founder  of  the 
Boman  Church,  448. 

Peter  and  John— Two  chief  Ap<Mle8,  1; 
before  the  chief  prieata.  59, 60 ;  knowledge 
of  the  mind  of  Cnrist,  724. 

Peter  and  Paul  at  Autioch  in  Syria,  248. 

Pliaraoh— Hia  hardneaa  of  heart  explained. 
468. 

Pharisaism,  Ita  various  aapecta,  26 ;  compared 
with  the  monastic  life,  36. 

Pharisees,  Life  and  observances  of,  3Stiaeq.; 
minute  points  of  observance,  33-9 ;  scrupu- 
lous obaervanoe  of  Sabbath,  39 ;  baptised, 
but  understand  Christ  less  than  the 
Sadduoeea,  who  had  handed  him  over  to 
the  secular  arm,  85. 

Philemon,  Causes  of  Paul's  Epistle  to,  622-7 ; 
oooount,  subject  of,  tc.,  628  et  $en. 

Philip  (Apostle)  and  Andrew— Hellenio  namea, 
but  still  common  among  the  Jews,  74. 

Philip  (Evangelist)  appointed  deacon,  75 ; 
evangelist  as  wcU  as  deacon,  78  ;  ministry, 
78 ;  baptises  Simon  Magus,  146  ;  baptises 
the  Etniopian  eunuch,  147;  the  respec- 
tive influenoe  in  Church  advancement  of 
Philip,  Stephen,  ondTPaul,  161:  work  in 
the  Church,  160;  Paul's  visit  to  him  at 
CflBSorea,  519. 

Philippi,  Description  of,  274  H  teq.;  Church 
of,  alone  ministering  to  Paul's  necessities, 
276 :  Paul's  fellow  workers  at,  276. 

Philippians— ministering  to  Paul's  necessitiea 
at  Corinth,  318;  Epistle  to,  592;  causes 
of,  594;  loving  care  for  Paul  and  hia 
necessities,  591 

Philippians,  Epistle  to— Exhortation  to  unity 
in,  505,  509:  characteristics  of,  595-6; 
account  of,  596  et  wg.;  writer's  encourage- 
ments to  Philippians,  598;  digression  of 
apodal  warnings,  601  «t  mi.;  conclusion, 
608-4 ;  gratitude  for  help  in  necessities, 
004;  future  of  Philippian  Church,  605. 

Philosophers  of  Athens,  302  ot  Mq. 

Pilate— his  judicial  impartiality,  323. 

Pliny  — on  testa  of  Christians,  186;  his 
account  of  Christians  in  Bithynia,  186 ; 
letter  to  Sabinianus,  734. 

Pliny  the  Younger  on  Christianity,  72L 

Pompeii,  Morals  of,  typical  of  those  of  Tarsus, 
Epheaus,  Corinth,  and  Miletus,  21. 

Pompey— introduction  of  Jews  into  Bome, 
415 ;  his  treatment  of  them  and  ita  results, 
445^. 

Pontius  Pihite.    (Se«Pihite.) 

Pope  Adrian.    (Se«  Adrian  YL) 

Porda  Lex,  23. 

Porcius  Pestus.  {See  Peetua.) 

Predestination  —  Definition  of,  492:  oonais- 
tent  with  man's  free  will,  403 ;  diificultiea 
of,  solved  by  the  infinity  of  Qod's  lovo, 
49  i  J  PaMl'B  vlQW  of ,  732, 
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Priests,  Chief » in  Judgment  on  Peter  and  John, 

00-1;  manr    Jewish,  "obedient    to  the 

faith  "of  Christ,  76. 
PiriseiUa  and  Aqnila,  their  rektion  to  Panl, 

817. 
Progress,  Pan]  the  Apostle  of,  1. 
Propheey  fnlfiUed  in  Messiah,  8i. 
Prophets  foretold  the  calling  of  the  Oentiles, 

150. 
Proselytes,  Oreek  — their  oonTersion,    161; 

burdens  laid  on,  718-19. 
Psalms^the  'poetry  of    the,  compared  with 

Paul's  EpisUes.  10. 
Public  Worship.    (S*9  Worship. ) 
Piibllus*  father  healed  by  Paulat  Melita,  574. 
Punishments,  Capital.  706-7. 


Babban,  BabU.  25. 

Babbi,  Babbis-Sohool  of  the,  28  «<  sm.i  mis- 
oonoeption  of  the  oral  law,  87;  "strain 
gnats  and  swallow  camels."  SB;  of  Jeru- 
salem, their  ignorance  of  the  intent  of 
Ood's  gifts,  70. 

Bahab  an  ancestress  of  our  Lord,  183. 

Ktwompense.  Paul's  view  of,  732. 

Ksdeemed,  The,  Paul's  view  of  the  fgrgiTonoai 
of,  732. 

Bedeemer.    {800  Jesus.) 

Beatoration,  Uniyersal,  Paul's  Tiew  of,  732. 

Besnrrection  — Power  of  Christ's,  47;  and 
Judgment,  Athenian  Tiew  of,  311 ;  faith 
in  the,  confirmed,  366  tt  $eq. 

Bighteousness  of  Qod— its  effect  on  man,  461 ; 
of  the  law  and  what  depended  on  it,  37. 
(SMGod.) 

Borne  ~  character  of,  in  the  time  of  the 
Apostles,  described  by  St.  John,  Seneca, 
and  JuTenal,  186-7;  Jews  introduced  into, 
by  Pompey,  445:  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity into,  447;  Jewish  and  Gentile 
dements  in  early  Church  of,  447-50:  im- 
iality  of  its  law  favourable  to  Paul, 
Paul's  confidence  in  the  Christians 


of,  506;  Paul  at.  577  «t  mo.  ;  its  social  con- 
dition—its early  Christians— Paul's  im- 
munity, 562  et  «M. ;  prevailing  influences 
in,  during  Pauls  residence  there,  585 
ei  $eq. ;  indifference  of  the  Christians  of, 
to  Paul  and  his  necessities  compared  with 
the  kindness  of  the  Philippians,  584, 650. 
Dsn,  Bomans— Besult  to,  of  the  dispersion 
of  the  Jews,  66;  their  early  views  <»  Chris- 
tianity, 323 ;  their  judicial  impartiaU^ 
when  Christians  were  brought  before 
them.  323 ;  apotheosis  of  their  emperors, 
717-18 ;  Paurs  position  among,  as  a  de- 
serter of  Judaism,  and  asserter  of  spiri- 
tual seed  of  Abraham  as  alone  the  true 
Israel  of  Qod.  453;  superiority  of  Paul's 
Epistle  to,  above  the  frivolity  of  the 
AthodA  Zara,  4634;  Paul's  confidence, 
459 ;  trials,  votes  in,  given  by  tablets,  671, 
6SS. 
Romans,  Paul's  Epistle  to— cause  of  ,  445 ;  ao- 
count  of  Epistle,  445  «t  Mq.;  addressed  to 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  449 ;  probably 
copied  and  sent  to  other  churches,  as 
Epbesus  and  Thessalonica,  450-1;  object 
of,  451  eC  ieq. ;  character  and  style  of,  451  et 
99q. ;  character  of  Church  when  Paul  wrote 
£pistles,452;  causes  of,  452;  spirit  in  which  | 


written,  45Sii3;  how  probably  originated, 
455 ;  deductl<ms  thenoe  in  writer^  mind, 
455-6;  Jesus  Christ  as  common  fonndatioB 
for  the  Jew  and  Gentile  the  basis  of  this 
and  of  evenr  one  of  Paul's  Epistles,  456 ; 
opinions  of  Luther,  Helandhon,  Cole- 
ridge, and  Tholuck.  456 :  outline  of,  456  «t 
•eq. ;  salutation  and  introduction,  458-9 ; 
comprehensiveness,  450;  thanksgiving  for 
fUth  of,  459;  Boman  Christians,  459; 
God's  righteousness  revealed  in  the  Gos- 
pel of  the  Cross  to  Jew  and  Gentile  alike, 
400 ;  justification  by  faith  the  one  means 
of  attaining  to  holiness— the  great  subject 
of  the  Epistle,  461 ;  €k>d's  nghteoosnesi 
—the  various  sources  and  revelations  cf, 
461  ft  n^j. ;  tlio  ains  of  Paigani«isi,  4i^f ; 

Jews   letlUIlJI^    RTLlltj   witJi  Gti!i]tik-a,    iC7i 

nuelessjic^  of  eLrctimcuti^m,  iJi^l ;  jii^tj^ 
£<^tinD  GcA'a  free  i^t^  47i;  juJUtificKti^a 
eatiibliflbiuir  tli©  law^  I7>* ;  umveraaUty  of 
£ilii  and  <it  jnUTtJLflc&tiaii^  47it! ;  hy  one,  aia^ 
bj  oiiv^  jmdtiClefiUoDj  A'Pi*!  ^  pmpoiHiaf  the 
laiff,  478;  rektious  of  ii»  etod  graiDBt^s 
«by  tb(]  l&vt  wiut  iuej^caaiutu  lo  jatUIf, 
^i^  482;  thi?  Uw  gave  iU  streui^  tl» 
law  J  Lut  imd(.>r  Kraon^^  liJ»tory  of  man  to 
sin,  482^;  Christians  not  uiider  fuur 
phases,  4GS}  writer's  style  of  argument 
Justified  sgunst  those  who  censure  it.  484 ; 
Christian  dead  to  past  moral  oondition, 
risen  to  new  one,  because  Christ  in  His 
crucified  bodv  has  destroyed  the  power  of 
sin,  487 ;  preoestination  and  free-wQl  not 
inconsistent  with  each  other,  492  «f  eeq. : 
Jews,  their  fUl,  486  <C  t$q,i  their  hopes  of 
restoration,  496  et  teq.:  obedience  to  the 
dvil  power  enjoined,  503 ;  Paul's  respeet 
for  tne  dvil  power  from  his  own  expe- 
rience, 50K3-4;  dues,  508,  505 ;  observanoes 
as  to  fasting  and  use  of  food,  505  z  the 
weak  and  the  strong,  505  et  teo. ;  Paul's 
defence  of  his  Epistles,  506 ;  probable  end 
of  Epistle  as  originally  intended,  509 ;  its 
actual  conclusion,  509-10. 

Boom,  Upper.    (Sm  Upper  Boom.) 

Bnlers  contemporary  with  Paul,  Table  alt 
756-7. 

Banning  so  as  to  obtain.  738.* 

Buth,  ancestress  of  Chxiit,  188. 


Sabbath  observanoes  of  Pharisees  and  Saddfr 
oees,  89. 

Gabbatic  year,  observanoes  of,  39. 

Sabinianus,  Letter  of  PUnr  to,  784. 

Sacrifice,  Living,  required  of  all  Christlaasb 
508. 

Sadducees,  scrupulons  obaerfaaoes  of  flahbath, 
39. 

St  I>eny8.    (800  Denys.) 

StPauL    (SMPanU 

Saint.    (In  each  case  see  Sainfs  nameX 

Sakya  Mouni,  Antecedents  of,  3. 

Salamia— JewBof,  196;  Paul  and  Banahai  at, 
195-6. 

Salvation  through  f^ar,  732. 

Sanhedrin— not  afraid  of  the  Lord  Jesas, 
afraid  of  two  of  his  disdples,  61 ;  rage  of 
at  Stephen's  discourse,  92 ;  charged  with 
laxity  at  the  time  of  Stephen's  martyr- 
dom«  96;  maxrisge  a  oondluon  of  membe^ 
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■hip,  95;  Paul  had  been  a  member  of, 

Sapphira.    {80s  Axumiaa.) 

Saraaoapolns,  Statue  of,  at  Anohiale,  17. 

*'  Saul  the  Pharisee,"  35  d  §$q. 

*'eanlthei>eT8eoator,*'95«tM9.    (Sm  Paul) 

SaTiour.    {Sm  Jesna.) 

Soera,  of  Ephesas,  sona  overoome  by  eril 

spirit  while  using  the  holj  name  of  Jesus, 

364^. 
School  cf  the  Rabbi,  23  et  mq. 
Scourging,  Jewish,  715-17. 
Scripture,  Paul's  use  of,  27-8. 
Se^ua~his  attempt  to  eject  the  Jews  from 

Borne,  446 ;  persecution  of  the  Jews,  501. 
Seneca— his  description  of  Borne,  187;  ration 

to  Oallio,  821 ;  his  supposed  correspond- 
ence with  Paul  spurious,  325 ;  account  of 

Jews   in   Bome,  446;    his  disgrace  bv 

Nero,  587. 
Septuagint,  the  work  of  the  moet  learned 

men  of  the  Jewish  Dispersion,  72. 
Sergius  Paulns,  Proconsm  of  Cyprus,  197, 

721^. 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  compared  with  Panics 

£pistles,327. 
Berrants  and  masters,  mutual  duties  of,  6S7. 
Shammai,  the  school  of,  25 ;  his  descent,  183; 

▼lew  of  the  oral  law,  226. 
fiOiema  in  studies  of  Paul  as  a  boj,  25. 
Shipwreck,  Paul's,  571-3. 
Silas— Joins  Paul  at  Antioch  in  Syria,  217: 

PaaFs  companion  in  his  traTols,  256-7. 

(SMPauL) 
Silranns.    (Sm  Silas.) 
Simeon— his  prophecy  of  our  Lord  as  a  Light 

to  the  Q^tiles,  l83. 
Simeon,  Niger— position  in  Church  at  Antioch 

in  Syria,  182. 
Simon  Maffus,  146, 196. 
Simon  Peter.    {8u  Peter.) 
Sin,  Beladon  of  grace  to,  479 :  relation  of  law 

to,  488  et  Mw. ;  Han  of,  726  U  $dq. ;  Paul's 

▼lews  of,  732. 
Sobermlndedness,  k^-note  of  Paul's  Epistle 

to  Titus,  662. 
Sosthenes  beaten  before  Oallio,  32  K 
South-west  and  North-west  ezplaii^d,  565-6. 
Spinoxa.  antecedents  of,  and  compared  with 

Spirit,  rioly.    rSif  Holy  Ghost.) 

«•  Stake  in  the  fieOk,"  Paul's,  121  si  $§q,,  710-15. 
(S^Paul.) 

Btspnen— influence  of  his  last  words  on  Paul, 
48 ;  Stephen  and  the  Hellenists,  65  at  sm.  ; 
appointed  one  of  the  seven  deaoons,  75 ; 
influence  on  Paul,  76 ;  more  his  teaicher 
than  Oamaliel,  76;  what  he  must  hare 
been  had  he  lived,  76  j  had  probably  heard 
the  truth  from  the  Lord  Jesus,  though 
the  tradition  that  he  was  one  of  tne 
mreatj  disciples  is  ralneless,  77;  elected 
deacon  for  his  faith,  78 ;  the  most  pro- 
minent  of  the  seven,  78 ;  equal  witii  the 
Apostles  in  working  wonders  among  the 
people,  78 ;  his  great  part  in  the  history 
of  the  Church,  78 ;  evangelist  as  well  as 
deacon,  78;  oomnared  with  the  twelve 
Apostles,  78;  his  dispute  in  the  nmagogue 
of  the  Libertines,  82;  his  triumph  in 
argument,  82 ;  its  result,  83 ;  his  view  of 
the  law  of  Hoses  blasphemy  to  the  Jews, 
86;  taken  bv  violence  before  the  San- 
bedrin,  86;  his  view  of  the  oral  law,  87; 
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charges  agafaist  him  by  falsa  witnsMM,  87; 
his  reply  a  oondse  history  of  the  Jewich 
nation  down  to  their  own  murder  of 
Christ,  89  «t  ssq.;  his  vision  of  glory,  93 ; 
marlTrdom,  94  et  $m.;  prays  for  his  mur- 
derers, 94;  burial,  07 ;  resm>ctive  influence 
of  Stephen,  Philip,  and  Paul  in  Church 
advancement,  161. 

Stoics,  stoicism,  187-8. 

Suetonius— his  error  as  to  our  Lord,  186 ;  his 
view  of  Christianity,  186,  720. 

Supper,  Last,  dpper  room  of,  48, 180-1. 

Sword,  The,  as  the  result  of  our  Lord's 
mission,  325. 

Syntyche  and  Euodia,  Christian  women  of 
Hacodonia,  277.    (H.-e  Euodia.) 


Tabitha  raised  from  the  dead,  148. 

Tablets,  Voting.    (&e  Boman.) 

Tacitus— hisv&w  of  Christianity,  186,  729. 

Talmud,  Noble  characters  in,  26 ;  its  direc^a 
of  observances,  34,  86;  allegories,  37; 
stories  from,  735. 

Tarsus,  Birthplace  of  l*aul,  8 :  description 
and  natural  features,  10;  commercial  and 
political  advantages  of  situation,  12-13; 
commercial  prosperity,  13 ;  resisting  Bn^ 
tus  and  Caadus,  12  j  conquered  by  Lucius 
Bufus,  12 ;  scene  of  meetings  of  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  IS ;  its  mor^  condition  in 
Paul's  youth,  17-18;  morals  of  Tarsus  and 
other  cities  judged  from  evidmtoo  of 
Pompeii,  21. 

Temperance.    (See  Sobermindednoss.) 

Temple  at  Jerusalem  —  scene  of  the  great 
events  of  the  flzst  Pentaoost  after  our 
Lord's  resurrection,  51 ;  destruction  of, 
S42:Paul  charged  byjewswithdeflling.53l. 

Terah,  Legend  of,  183. 

Tertins,  Scribe  of  PauFa  Epistle  to  Boma&% 

TertuUus  accuses  Paul  to  Felix,  547-8. 

Theologv  of  Paul,  732. 

Theophilus,  high  priest,  100. 

Thessalonica,  Description  of,  286-7;  Fsmine 
at  time  of  Paul's  visit,  2S7 ;  Paul's 
ministry  at,  288  et  eeg. ;  Paul's  Epistle  to 
Bomans  probably  sent  to  Thessalonica 
also,  460.1; 

Thessalonians  sent  to  stir  up  Beraans  against 
Paul,  294 :  Paul's  EplsUea  to.  £ImO: 
1  Thess.,  Account  of,  328 :  their  uith  and 
•Christian  spirit  oommended,  329-30;  ehsf 
racteristics  of,  830-7;  Paul's  joy  in,  333; 
their  faith  reported  to  Paul  by  Timothy, 
333;  expected  to  adnmoe  in  Christian 
oourae,  333 :  brotherly  love  and  quietness 
commended,  834;  second  comingof  Christ 
and  judgment,  8S5  et  seq.;  xeaults  of  1 
Thess^  ®Bi  disturbed  bv  idea  of  day  of 
the  Lord  as  vo^  near,  340  et  eeq. ;  2  Thess. : 


Otdoot  of  2  Thess.,  343.;  most  important 

paasage  of  2  Tbesa.,  345-6;  exphutation  of 

2Thess.,348^L 
Tholuck,  his  account  of  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 

Bomans.  456. 
•'  Thorn  in  the  flesh,"  Paul's,  121  §1  eea.,  710-1& 

(See Paul;  Stake.) 
Tiberius,  Death  of.  1^. 
Tigellinusa  Pmtonan  Prefect,  his  charactar. 

669. 
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Ttmoiheaa.  (Sm  Timothy.) 
Timothy— converted  by  Paal  at  Lystra,  217 ; 
ciroamdBed.  232, 261 ;  Paul's  love  for  hini. 
2SO-dO :  Paul's  Epistles  to,  260 ;  with  Paul 
at  EphesoB,  2G0;  places  at  which  he  is 
menuoned  as  havmg  been  with  Paul— 
character  of  Timothy,  259;  goeo  with 
Paul  on  his  travels,  259;  returns  with 
Silas  to  Paul  at  Corinth  from  Thessa- 
lonioa,  326  ;  Bcnt  by  Paul  to  Thessalonica, 
S33 ;  his  report  of  the  faith  of  the  Thes- 
salonions,  333 ;  Paul's  personal  advice  to, 
65G-7;  hia  ri>latlon  to  VjkvI,  667;  Paul's 
nctoimt  to  liuii  (Sn  2  Timothy)  of  h\i 
IcmfMnfiitu  hi  pri±.i:iii,  171 ;  o!  the  BUjiport 
of  hi*  God,  ti7i  !  of  tia  trial,  671  '*  s"|* 

Timothy— 1  Ti  mot  lay;  Accouut  of,  C5^)  ct  *'^  J  ; 
ob]wt  of  EpbUfl,  051 3  fpanjlng  ajcaiiuit 
falM  taoohOrt,  651 1  liUunctionfi  to  pniyer, 
qaietne«a,  BohrJe^,  652  3  (lualiilaitiijriS 
for  oiac«i  in  tha  ChwTcU,  fi53;  of  iJaaterg 
ft&d  deacJ>iiVi  ^^-^i  Joules  oa  to  dlsoiplme 
«lt  tli«  body.  6^1  [oarriiigti,  055  ;  widoiv- 
lioOd,  ffi&S;  ordiikiLtion  of  presbjt«rfE^  Jite., 
(W:  *i  Ttrii'''!l'iTi  iifirrvittit  ot\.  tJdt  I't.  ff>{.  ; 
grti  f.i  E  U'lfi.  for  t  b  0  Jci  n  >  I  u  (>f^  <t  o  I:  0  l  1 1  >  [• 
phoras,  668-7,  670 ;  again  warned  against 
nlse  teachers,  of  whom  a  picture  is  drawn. 
678  «t  seq. ;  personal  exhortations— appeal 
to  him,  as  a  pastor,  to  earnest  duty.  680, 
entreaty  to  come  to  him— Paul's  doak, 
books,  parchments— conclusion,  681  «t  $eq, 

Titus— converted  by  Paul  at  Cyprus,  229; 
went  with  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  conference 
at  Jerusalem  on  circumcision,  229;  the 
question  of  his  circumcision,  232,  261 ; 
rejoins  Paul  in  Macedonia,  402;  Paul's 
Epistle  to.  account  of,  650  d  sm.  ;  leadiiuf 
subject  of,  temperance,  soborminded- 
ness,  662. 

Tongue  understanded  of  people  commended 
for  use,  397. 

Tongues— Speaking  with  unknown,  53-4;  de- 
sign of  gift  of,  at  Pentecost,  54;  different 
view  of  this  gift.  54-6  j  at  Jerusalem  and 
Corinth  respectively,  56;  power  of,  as 
used  by  Apostles,  57  «t  seq, 

Tiadition  of  twelve  years  as  the  limit  laid 
down  by  our  Lord  for  his  disciples  to 
remain  u  Jerusalem,  180. 

Trials.    (Sm  Soman.) 

Troas— Paul's  doak,  books,  and  parchments 
left  at  with  Carpus,  21,  681  et  $$q. 

Trophbnus  of  Ephesus  joins  Paul,  375;  ill  at 
Kiietns,668. 

Truth  of  Qod.    {80$  God.) 

Twelve  years.    [84$  Tradition.) 

l^ohicns  of  Ephesus  joins  Paul,  375 ;  Paul's 
companion,  663. 

aypcs,3J. 


UnbeUevers  not  to  judge  in  church  matters, 

389. 
Uncial  MSS.  of  Acts  of  Apostles  and  Paul's 

Epistles,  730-1. 
Uncleanness,  Test  of,  in  Talmud,  735. 
Uni^,  Paul's  exhortations  to,  chief  subject  of 

Epistle  to  Philippians,  595.  599. 
Universal  Restoration,  Paul's  view  of,  732, 
Unknown  God.  Altars  to,  297,  301 :    Paul's 

view  of  altar  to,  301 ;  Paul  preaches  on, 

306 
Unknown  tongues.  Speaking  in,  condemned, 

397.    (Se»  Tongues.) 
Upper  room  of  Last  Supper,  and  of  assemUly 

of  Apostles  in  house  of  Mary,  48, 180-1. 


V. 


Verbal  inspiration,  341. 

Vessels  of  wrath  and  mercy,  498. 

Vhrginity  and  marriage— Panl  writes  on  to 

Cormthian  Church.  390-1. 
Vision  of  man  of  Maoedonia  to  Panl«  40L 
Visions.  108-10. 
Voting  tablets.    (Ses  Roman.) 
Vows,  40 ;  Nazarite,  524  <t  seq. 
Voyage,  Paul's  to  Rome,  561  et  teg,   i8$€  PanL) 


W. 

Warnings,  God's,  112. 

Wesley,  John,  compared  with  Paul,  3. 

Whitefield,  compared  with  Paul,  3. 

Whit-Sunday,  50. 

WUL    (SeTPreewUL) 

Winds— of  Paul's  voyage  to  Roma,  Etesian, 

Ac.,  563. 
Witness  of  Gospel  to  our  Lord,  184. 
Women— their  n^  in  the  dissemination  01 

the  Go»pel,  277. 
Worship,  PubUc,  Regulations  for,  652. 
Wrath,  Vessels  of,  498. 
Wreck.    (Se*  Shipwreck.) 


T. 

Years,  Twelve.    (Sm  TradUIOB.) 


Zepbaniah— Prophecy  of  uniTersal  worship  of 
Jehovah,  18^ 
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PASSAGES    OP    SCRIPTURE 
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OSXS8I8  i.  U,  p.  600;  i  28.  p. 46;  iU.  15,  p. 
31;  ill.  16,  p.  653;  iT.25,  p.  31;  ▼.  2,  p  46;  ri. 
2,  p.  701 ;  Tui.  21,  p.  604;  &  4,  pp.  241, 245 ;  zU. 
8.  ppl  183,436 ;  xiil.  15.  p.  80 :  xv.  6,  p.  436 ;  zt. 
13.  p.  437 ;  XV.  18,  p.  89 ;  xvii  17,  p.  475 ;  xviii 
16,  p.  715;  zxvi  5,  p.  475;  xr?ii.  21,  p.  308; 
xxTU. 39,  p.  183;  xxviil.  20.  p.  352 ;  xxix.31,  p. 
407;xxxiL25-82,p.l6;  zxxA,  p.  22 ;  xxxvL  87, 
p  15;  xxzvl.  44,  p.  616;  xxxviii.  17.  18,  p.  409; 
zl.  8,  p.  386 :  xliv.  5,  p.  197 ;  xUv.  7, 17,  p.  435 ; 
xlv.  14,  p.  517 ;  xlvi  2,  p.  110 ;  xlfi.  10,  p.  15; 
zlft  29,  p.  517 ;  L  10,  p.  97. 

Exodus  iii.  2.  pp.  108,  3a ;  iii.  14,  p.  616 ; 
iv.  26,  p.  475 ;  Ti.  15,  p.  15;  Til.  11,  p.  680;  xii. 
2,  p.  50 ;  xiL  48,  p.  430;  ziv.  31,  p.  243 :  zv.  5, 

>.  417;  xri  10,  p.  406 ;  zriii.  18,  p.  410;  zyui 

11, p. 95;  zix  l,p.60;  zix.4,p.2a7;  ziz.l6,p. 

36 :  ziz.  17,  p.  454;  ziz.  18,  p.  344 ;  zz.  H  P. 
738;  zx.  19,  p.  437;   xxii.  18,  p.  365;  xxii  S», 

K  540 ;  xxii.  48,  p.  430 ;  xxiv.  8,  p.  428 ;  xxiv. 

.0,  p.  616;  xxiT.  17,  p.  344;  xxv.,  p.  473; 
xxxii.  16.  425:  xxxiv.  32,  p  496 ;  xxxiv.  15,  p. 
392;  xxxiv.  27,  p.  226;  xxxiv.  33,  p.  411. 


fiKViTious  iv.  25.  p.  490 ;  xi.  7,  p.  154 ;   xiii. 

I.  pp.  104,  727;  xvi.  5,  p.  489 ;   xvi.  8,  p.  50; 

xvl  10.  !>.  473;  xvii.  8,  p.  404;  xvii.  8-16.  p. 


243;  XTii  14,  p.  245;  xviii.  5.  pp.  104,  436; 
xdU.  26,  p.  243;  xviii.  29.  p.  717;  xviii.  30,  p. 
37;  xix.  4,  p.  330;  xix.  18,  p.  441 ;  xix.  19,  p. 
413 ;  xz.  6.  p.  278;  xx.  11,  p.  404 ;  xxiv.  14,  p. 
7«7;  XXV.,  p.  60;  xxv.  26,  p.  292;  xxvii.  ^, 
p.  401. 

NUXDSKS  V.  18,  p.  96;  vi.  8-5,  p.  527  ;  vi. 
9.10,  p.  524;  vi.  25-26.  p.  459;  xi.  26.  p.  728; 
zii.  1.  p.  147 ;  zii.  12.  p.  398;  zv.  37-41,  p.  25 ; 
zvi.  5-26,  p.  679;  zxi.  2,  8,  p.  401 ;  xxl  17,  p. 
702;  xxiv.  25,  p.  49;  xxv.  2.  p.  370;  xxv.  9, 
p.  392;  xxvi  13,  p.  15;  xxviT  55,  56,  p.  50; 
zzxiii.  55,  p.  711 ;  xxxv.  5,  p.  48. 

DsirrzBOKOMT  i.  13-16,  p.  95;  i.  31,  p.  207; 
L  88,  p.  207;  i-iii  22,  p.  207:  vi.  4-9,  p.  25; 
vii.  3,  p.  705;  vii.  25,  p.  4(i9 ;  vii.  46,  p.  496 ;  ix. 
6,13,  p.  92;  Z.12,  p.  S^;  x.  16, pp. 92,  602 ;  xi. 
13-27.  p.  25;  xiii.  8.  9,  p.  96;  xiv.  8,  p.  154; 
zvi.  il,  p.  58;  zvi.  16, 17,  p.  69 ;  zvil.  7,  p.  707 ; 
zvii.  14-20,  p.  736;  zvil.  15,  p.  175;  zviii.  18, 
p.  502 ;  zzi.  22,  23,  p.  707 ;  xxi.  23,  pp.  84,  395. 
436;  xxii.  10,  p.  413;  xxiil.  1,  pp.  147,  441; 
xxiil.  18,  p.  601 ;  xxv.  2,  p.  61 ;  xxv.  2, 4,  p.  716 ; 
xxv.  4,  pp.  656.  717 ;  xxvii.  14-26,  p.  618 ;  xxvii. 

20.  p.  404 ;  xxvii.  26,  p.  436 ;  xxviii.  25,  p.  65 ; 
xxviiL  58,  59,  p.  716;  zziz.  9,  p.  716;  xzuc.  28, 
p.  254 ;  zxx.  6,  p.  92 ;   xxxii.  15,  p.  Ill/,  xxxil 

21.  p.  499;  xxxiL  43,  p.  508;  xxxiii.  2,  pp.  92. 
437,  454;  xxxiii.  4,  p.  223;  xxxiv.  2,  p.  728; 
xxxiv.  8.  p.  94. 

Joshua  i.  8,  p.  22 ;  11. 16,  p.  128 ;  vi.  17.  p. 
4J1 ;  vii.  11,  p.  20 ;  vii.  14,  p.  50  ;  x.  26,  p.  436 ; 
XV.  58  p.  147 ;  xxiii.  13,  p.  711 ;  xxiv.  2,  p.  183; 
zziv.  15,  p.  702. 


JuoGXS  iii  81,  p.  lU ;  iz.  27,  p.  391 ;  iz.  55, 
p.  49;  zviii.  21,  p.  521. 

L  Samuel  iv.  22,  p.  l  '+> ;  viii,  ir»,  p.  30;  z. 
10, 11,  p.  58 ;  z.  11,  p.  h7 ;  %.  'Ji,  i-  50 ;  zii.  18, 
p.  243;  ziv.  24,  p.  544;  it.  LV,  p,  L-^J?;  x»iii.  10, 
pp.  57,  58;  xviii.  22, p.  Oltl ;  six,  13,  p.  128;  xix. 
23,  24,  p.  57 ;  xxL  5,  p.  U34 ;  xxvlil.  3.  9,  p.  865. 

IL  Saxubl  V.  33.  p.  57^ ;  vii  I?,  14,  p.  413; 
xxii.  48.  p.  844;  xxiv.  1.  p.  333. 

I.  EiHOS  ii.  88,  p.  ritJ ;  V.  9,  p.  178 ;  vi.  1,  p. 
208;  vii.  13, 14,  p.  14 ;  viii.  27,  ik  ^);  xU.  2,  p. 
13  J  XV.  22,  p.  4 :  xvii.  21 .  p.  51  imvU,  22,  p. 521 ; 
xviii.  26,  p.  873;  xix.  11,  p.  Cr2\  :iu.  U,  p.  153; 
xz.  85,  p.  836 ;  zxii.  11,  p,  rjL\> ;  nil,  24, p.  417. 

II.  KiHGS  ii  3,  p.  2i;  I  m.  df  p.  575  ;  iv.  34, 
p.  514;  iv.  ^  p.  26;  xix;  37,  p  31' I ;  xxiii.  13 
$eq..  p.  469. 

1.  Chrohiclss  xxi.  1.  p.  333;  xxix.  11,  p.  90. 

n.  Chkovicueb  vi  82,  33,  p.  310;  vii.  1,  p. 
844. 

£SBA  ii.  86-39,  pp.  65,  77;  iii  3,  p.  616; 
iii.  7,  p,  ITS :  vi.  16,  p.  W, 

Ni^^HBMTAH  iii.  16,  p.  147;  ix.  16,  p.  92. 

Job  J.  K,  p.  417;  v.  9,  p.  6*0;  v.  10,  p.  U; 
V.  13,  p.  19  ;  V.  21,  p.  46;  xil.  23,  p.  808;  xiii  7, 
8,  p.  mi ;  xiii.  27,  p.  282  ;  xiv.  2.  p.  497  ;  xxv.  4, 
p.  fri5;  3LXsiU.  11,  p.  282;  xxxiii  19,  p.  16;  xli 
11,  p.  310. 

p8At,lir«  ii,  pp.  8i,  200  ;  Ii  3,  p.  454  ;  ii 
7,  IU  200  ?  Ii  12,  p.  145;  vU.  13,  p.  616  ;  xiv. 
p.  21.1 ;  xvi.  10,  p.  85  ;  xviii.  31,  p.  646 ;  xviii 
49,  p.  5Cie  ;  xix.  4,  p.  499 ;  xxii.  18,  p.  50 ; 
xxiL  "11.  p.  ^2  ;  xxii.  81,  p.  2(2  ;  xxiv.  4,  p. 
655  :  xivi.  Il  p.  653;  xl.  7,  p.  490;  xli  9,  po. 
49,  S5;  xlviii.  12,  p.  385:  i  1M2,  p.  310;  liii. 
p.  2C';  Itiii  8,  p.  806;  Hx.  10,  p.  306;  Ixiii 
7,  p.  G.Mi  Ixvi.  1-2,  p.  90;  Ixvi.  18,  p.  479; 
Ixvii  1!=?.  p,  92}  Ixvli  19,  p.  496;  Ixviii,  p. 
Oil ;  IxviiL  11,  p.  211;  Ixvui.  12,  pp.  92,  885, 
437 ;  Ixviii.  31,  p.  147 ;  Ixzi.  1,  p.  651 ;  Ixxviii 
2,  p.  85 ;  Ixxviii.  88-89,  p.  716 ;  Uxix.  14,  p.  97 ; 
Ixxxi.  12,  p.  473;  Ixxxii  6.  p.  397;  Ixxxiv.  7, 
p.  464;  Ixxxvi  9,  p.  242;  Ixxxviii.  15,  p.  646; 
Ixxxix  7,  p.  833 ;  Ixxxix.  27,  p.  616 ;  xcL  7,  p. 
702;  xciv.  11,  p.  19;  xcv.  7,  p.  343;  cii.,  p. 
479  ;  cU.  18,  p.  242 ;  civ.  15.  p.  11;  cv.  15,  p. 
170 ;  cvi.  28,  p.  379  ;  cvii.  23.  p.  69;  cix.  8,  p. 
49;  ex.  1,  p.  85;  cxiii.-cxviii,  p.  25;  cxvii. 
1,  p.  508 ;  cxviii.  22,  p.  85 ;  cxxxviii.  1,  p.  394 ; 
cxxxix.  7,  p.  333  ;  cxliii  2,  p.  435 ;  cxlv.  13,  p. 
652  :  cxlvil.  2,  p.  65;  cxlvii.  8-9,  p.  11. 

Proverbs  if.  4,  p.  617;  ii  17,  p.  46;  iii  3. 
pp.  410,  414 ;  V.  18,  p.  46 :  vi.  12,  p.  413  :  vii.  8, 
p.  410 ;  viii  30,  p.  410 ;  xi.  24,  p.  414  ;  xlv.  9,  p. 
311;  xiv.  14,  p.  657;  xiv.  34,  p.  157;  xvi  20, 
p.  466;  xvi  33,  p.  50;  xx.  25,  p.  539;  xxi.  18, 
p.  388;  .xxii  9,  p.  414;  xxiii  6, p.  266 ;  xxv.  19, 
p.  255;  xxv.  21,  22,  p.  503. 

£CCLB8IA8T£8  V.  18,  p.  304 ;  vi.  6,  p.  49 ;  vii 
20,  p.  105 ;  ix.  18,  p.  345  i  X.  8,  p.  181 ;  xi.  6,  p.  46. 
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PASSAQBS  OV  SCBIPTUBB 


CA^ifncLES  111.  7, 8,  p*  702 ;  vil.  22,  p.  250. 

l»kUn  L  \'22,  p.  MM  \  i.  %  p.  2iJ7 ;  U  3,  p. 
Tie  J  t  D,  p.  4ft5|  I  r  lMr»,  II.  £4  1  i.  i:L\  |».  41C; 
ii.  2,  S,  p.  ITt ;  iii.  la,  p.  210  j  t.  ai,  p.  52  j  viii. 
14.  pp.  m,  65,  4£«  J  ii.  1,  p.  as  ;  Ji.  U.  p.  71 ; 
X.  ^  p.  4^ ;  I,  S3,  p.  S21 1  Jil,  4,  p.  316;  xi. 
5.  p,  ds  J  xl,  IQ,  p.  Siii :  xif.  I,  p,  fi27  J  j^c  2, 
p.  52f>  ;  XTl¥.  l!!,  p.  tl ;  xx*L  12,  p.267  :  nviii. 

4.  p.  31HJ ;  iXfiiE.  11,  pp.  .'M,  fia  I  TTViJT.  li>.  pp. 
3i»p  -ITO,  4J«I,  liWj  ssir,  U.  p,  15  .  ^,  p. 
^n  \  xjiKJi.  IF,  p.  V\^\  lExiU.  12,  I'  xiii. 
If*,  pp.  isi,  38  J*  a-iifi ;  xl.  a*  p.  i^  f  1 :  US  J 
xtuL  7,  p.  :SI2j  xIlH,  0,  p.  451:  xl  19; 
mlv.  9,  p.  4^7  ;  xl».  1  i.  p  147  ;  si  125  j 
Ul.  10,  p.  mi :  111.  14,  p.  \m  ;  liL.  l'-,  .  liii., 
ih   ^ii    lii*.  4,  p.  PJi^     liil-lJi,  p.  Jrn;     ua, 

5.  pp.  an,  4&»  1  m.  ?,  ht,  p.  h?  t  m,  ^,  p  8s ; 

li¥.  1.  p.  3^;  ill.  3,  8,  p  147  J  l*il.  saO.  |i  im^ 
Iriii.  a.  p.  :H  f  IvLii.  5-7,  p.  34  ;  lix.  10,  p  106 ; 
Hn.  1«-1»,  p.  (Jifli  Hi.  WK  p.  5<'l  J  li.  1.  ^*  P. 
&W  J  Ix,  3,  fl,  p.  ]«J ;  Ixi.  1,  p,  65  ;  Ixiii.  Ji.  i07; 
I  KIT,  4,  p.  ^^i  ;  liv,  1.  2,  %K  400  J  iTir.  4,  p,  L5& ; 
liv,  17*  p.  a8»Ji  Utt.  J«  2,  p  y>li  liTJ.  3,  p.  154; 
LiTi.  10,  p,  22L 

JEIUEMIAH  i.  6,  p.  153 ;  vii.  21,  p.  34 ;  Til.  22, 
23,  p.  48^ ;  Tiii.  9,  p.  19 ;  viii.  16,  p.  616 ;  ix.  23, 
2»,  p.  380 ;  ix.  26,  p.  92 ;  xiii.  1,  p.  620 ;  xvii  16, 
p.  dif! ;  xvui.  6,  p.  497  ;  xix.  13,  p.  151 ;  xxiii. 

6.  p.  462;  xxix.  7,  p.  720;  xxix.  26,  p.  2^  ;  xxxi. 
3-33,  p.  413 ;  xxxi.  29,  p.  485 :  xxxiii.  16,  p.  462; 
xxxiil.  25.  pp.  226, 428;  xxxriii.  7,  p.  147 ;  xxxix. 
16,  p.  147. 

'  E2EKIEL  i.  24,  p.  52 ;  xi  19,  p.  410 ;  xvL  12, 
p.  333;  xvui.  2,  p.  485;  xx.  25.  pp.  227,  485; 
xxiv.  6,  p.  50;  xxvii.  17,  p.  178;  xxriii.  24, 
p.  711;  xxxiU.  4,  p.  319;  xxxri.  21-23.  p.  469; 
xxxvi.  28,  p.  413  :  xxxviiL  16.  17,  pp.  851.  728; 
xliiL  2,  p.  &2 ;  xlir.  7,  pp.  92,  531,  602 ;  xlr.  7, 
p.  274. 

Daviel  i.  8,  p.  241 ;  i.  8-12,  p.  240;  L  12, 
p.  30;  ▼.  6,  p.  539;  ▼.  12,  p.  336;  tU.  9.  p.  341; 
YiL  10,  11,  23-26,  p.  a51 ;  ix.  23,  p.  110 ;  ix.  24, 
p.  333;  X.  7,  p.  108;  xi.,  p.  727;  xi.  31-36, 
p.  351;  xl  36,  p.  316;  xU.  lU,  p.  319;  xii.  13, 
p.  49. 

HosEA  i.  9, 10,  p.  498 ;  ii.  6.  p.  711 ;  ii.  23.  p. 
496;  iv.  14,  p.  9(i ;  Ti.  6,  pp.  227,  485 ;  xii.  8,  p. 
09;xUlll.p.501. 

Joel  ii.  32.  p.  499. 

Amos  ii.  10.  p.  207 ;  iii.  12,  p.  672;  riii.  4-6, 
p.  69;  ix.  11, 12,  p.  2(1. 

JoHAH  i.  3,  p.  152;  i.  7,  p.  50;  It.  1, 9,  p. 
153. 

MiCAH  It.  2.  p.  125;  v.  12,  p.  365;  ri.  8,  p. 
227;  vi.  12.  p.  48K 

Hadakkuk  i.  5,  p.  210;  ii.  4,  pp.  29, 436, 457; 
liL  3,  p.  454 ;  iii.  6,  p.  510. 

ZxpuAXXAH  i.  5,  p.  151;  ii.  11,  p.  183;  iii 
10,  p.  117. 

HAaoAiU.8,n.  454. 

Zechasiah  xi.  7,  p.  240 ;  xi.  12,  p.  85 ;  xIL 
10,  pp.  84.  85;  xir.  11,  p.  49i>;  xiv.  16,  p.  454; 
xiv.  2l,p.  69. 

Malacui  i.  2,  3,  p.  497 ;  i  7,  p.  241 ;  i.  8,  p. 
409 :  lit.  1,  p.  85  ;  iu.  8-10,  p.  469. 

II.  EsDRAS  xiU.  45,  p.  65. 

Tomx  i.  10-14,  p.  3^0;  i.  11. 12,  p.  210;  t. 
18.  p.  388;  xi.  13,  p.  114;  xii.  12,  p.  394;  xii. 
15,  p.  056. 

JSsTBBB  (Apocr.)  xiv.  13,  p.  672. 

Wisdom  or  8ox/>icoif  i.  13-16,  p.  478 ;  ii. 
7-9,  n.  8^H:  ii.  24,  p.  704;  iii.  8,  p.  697,  704; 
liL  l4  p.  409;  iii.  14.  15. p.  144;  y.  4.  p.  550; 
V.  17,  p.  607;  V.  17  29,  p.  d<0;  v.  19.  p.  feO;  V. 


19,  p.  646;  ▼.23,  p.  419  ;  vii.  22,  mj.,  p.  73;  ix. 
15,  pp.  412,  704;  x.-xiL,p.  73;  xi.,  xvL-xvnt 
p.  3i;  XL  20,  21.  p.  346;  id.  23-26,  p.  704;  xiiL- 
xix.,  p.  7i;  xiv.  15,  p.  330;  xv.  7,  pp.  497, G97; 
XXV.  24,  p.  6S3w 

SiRACH  xxlti.  13,  p.  497. 

£ccxjE<iA8TXCD8  vit  25.  p.  46;  xiv.  6,  p. 
266;  XXV.  22,  p.  414;  xxx.  11.  p.  311;  xxx^ 
29.  p.  834:  xxxviii.  1,  p.  575;  xxxviii.  85,  p. 
Ill:  xUl.  9,  p.  46. 

Bakuch  v.  12.  p.  336 ;  vl  43.  p.  246. 

I.  MA0CABBS8  i.  15»  pp.  72,  390,  470;  it.  48L 
68.  p.  627;  iL  52,  p.  474;  iii.  87,  p.  165;  x.  36,  p^ 

ir.  Maccabees  i.  27.  p.  66;  iii  10,  p.  74; 
iiL  15.  p.  717 ;  iv.  7-9.  83.  p.  165 ;  iv.  10,  15. 
p.  71 ;  fv.  13.  p.  71 :  iv.  V\  Beq .  p.  72 ;  iv.  S3, 
p.  166 ;  iv.  4J,  p.  363;  v.  9,  p.  179 ;  v.  21,  p.  165; 
vi.  1,  p.  538 ;  vL  9.  p.  71 ;  vi.  18, 19,  p.  154;  vii. 
27,  p.  207;  vii  91,  p.  466;  xi  36,  p.  165;  xiv. 
°'  -   310. 

L  Maccabees  CExtra-Apccryphal  BookX 


35,  p.  310. 

nr 

V-  140. 

St.  MATTiiiiW  iii.  U\  p^W7 ;  ifH,  pt  85; 
V.  ItJH*,  t*'  iJtii  v.  U,  p  17%!  r.  17,  p.  i«9;  v. 
IBv  pp.  HI,  140  ;  V,  ;ja.  p.  m  i  V,  37,  p.  4cj0  ;  V.  39, 
p.  417  :  V-  47,  p,  43S  J  VI.  a*  p  36  s  vL  ^  p.  86; 
ri.  7,  p.  3731  vi.  It,  p.  433 1  ri  21,  p.  4J*7  ;  vii 
r>,  p.  tm;  vil  17,  p.  BH^.  n\i  4,  JK  iWi  ix.  10, 
11.  p.  4tt5 ;  ix.  m,  pp,  m.  150  ;  IX.  29,  3'>.  p.  SSB; 
X  ]4,  p,  £1^;  1.  17,  p.  it!) ;  X.  tX,  p.  IK3;  x  25,  p^ 
212  I  X.  27,  p.  IM  ;  X.  37.  p,  4£f7  ;  xL  ^.  ^  234 ; 
xie  1<K  PP  ^S  S^^H;  xi  1i5,  p.  OtM;  xi.  'J7,  pp. 
151,  4%  I  XL  2[>.  im,  p,  2H9 :  xii.  7,  pp.  61,  150; 
xii  Irk,  p,  lSt>j  Iii.  1»,  SO, p.  679 J  iiL  a«,  p.  96; 
xii  40,  p.  85  £  xii  46,  p.  mi  xii  BS,  p.  48; 
xiii  35,  p.  m;  xliU  44,  p.  617  j  xiiL  A,  pp. 
48,  4^  [  xuL  £2,  p.  302 ;  xiv.  2,  p.  WJ  :  zv.  2- 
6.  p,  if7j  IV.  Li,  p.  62:  iv,  17,  p,  15);  xv. 
21  j,  p.  my.  IT.  2S,  p.  OOh  XTi.  k  P»  S^>;   xvi 

271; 
.8, 
1%  Kl :  lit  tf,  pp.  1W»  468,  mi}  i  XX,  2U  ?♦.  724; 
xxi  l:i  p,  44i^  xil  ait  ^.  F^  455;  xiiu  4.  p. 
3SH  i  xniL  17,  PP  m,  501;  sxii.  21,  p.  ^Ki ;  xxU. 
2g,  p.  ail ;  xxii  40,  pp.  150.  441?  xxili  5,  p.  36; 
xxiii  6,  p.  a06 1  xxUi.  U^,  Ik  4flD;  xiiiL  15^ 


21  j,  p.  my.  IT.  2S,  p.  &Ai  xTi.  4i  p.  SHi;  xv 
22,  p  153  s  xvi  af,  p.  33^  I  xvii.  9^  jk  271 
xviii  &,  p   SOU  J  xtiii  17,  p-  157  i  »lx.  ^  6,  J 


I  P.  S6; 
9t  p.  a06t  xxm.  U-SS,  n,4mt  xiiiL  15k 
pp.  m,  44,  IB5,  601,  73<l ;    xvlli  SS^,  t».  548; 

x%iiirr,f.t^^  Tviif  :7r^  j^  -^^    -.ulst, 

pp.   ::so,  ^-v-'..    ^xiu.  ;.■  ,«,!«, 

p.  333 ;  xxiv.  17,  p.  151 ;  xxiv.  si,  ^^  ja.  196; 
xxiv.  29.  80,  84.  pi  842  :  xxiv.  81,  pp.  836.  845; 
xxiv.  37,  p.  836 ;  xxv.  37.  p.  75 ;  xxvi  15,  i».  85; 
xxvi  24.  p.  390;  incvi  28.  p.  711;  zzvi.  40,  p. 
517 ;  xxvt.  74,  p.  401 ;  xxvii.  9, 10,  p.  85 ;  xxvfi. 
13, p.  490;  xxvii.  25,  p.  332;  xxvii  88,  p.  711. 

dr.  Maek  i  3,  p.  &:  i  44^  PL  140;  iL  S3,  p. 
150 ;  ii  27.  p.  81 ;  Ui  81,  p.  131;  iv.  16,  p.  410; 
V.  86,  p.  436;  vi.  8,  p.  48;  vii.  1-23.  619;  vti.  3» 
5,  8,  0, 13,  p.  87;  vii  4^,  p.  36 ;  vii  14,  16,  p. 
155 ;  vii  19.  pp.  150.  155;  ix.  14,  p.  228  ;  x.  5^. 
p.  150;  xii.  9^i,  p.  150;  xiU.  9.  p.  U8;  xiv.  15,  pu 
48 ;  xiv.  52,  p.  ^ :  xv.  7,  p.  2i8 ;  xv.  16,  p.  597 ; 
XV.  22.  p.  509;  xv.  41,  p.  661 ;  xvi  15,  p.  184; 
xvi.  17.  p.  54. 


&t.  Luxe  i  3.  p.  196;  i  0.  p.  50;  L  22,  p. 
100;  i.23,p.  182:  i  36,  p.  680;  1.  52.  p.  207;  li 
34,  pp.  a3.  85;  ii  87.  602;  iii.  22.  p.  52; 
iv.  U,  p.  85 ;  iv.  20,  pp.  75. 194,  207.  538,  715  ; 


iv.  23.  p.  272;  v.  17,  p.  663;  vi.  29,  p.  589 ;  vi 
31,  33,  p.  435;  vii.  45.  p.  509;  viii  8,  p.  561; 
viii.  19.  p.  131 ;  viii  27,  p.  220;  ix.  63,  p.  529; 
ix.  54,  p.  784;  X.  1.  p.  50 ;  x.  7,  p.  656 ;  x.  21, 
p.  600 :  X.  41,  p.  391 ;  xii  15-21,  p.  657;  xii  50, 
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A.  818 ;  xiiL  8,  r.  1«8 }  iiy,  li,  p.  150  j  xIt.  l-^, 
p.  150;  itv,  ^,  j.4mi  xifL  1%  p.  L50j  itL 
17,  p.  140;  ^il.  ai,  a  151;  iTiiiS,  p.  ?28  j 
xriiL  U,  p.  3<J ;  iTui,  W.  p.  651 ;  %ix.  2J,  p.  7j  i 
XX.  9,  p.  m;  J3:.  47,  p,  38  ;  j^  9,  p.  3*0  j  jiil 
28.  p.  7B  J  uiL  41.  p.  517  j  xili.  M.  p.  E72  j  Kiii 

56,  p.  715;  liii.  (&t  1*.  417 ;  i^Ai-  IS*  P^  ^iCJ  j 
xxiiL  1&,  p.  ^3S  :  xdiJ.  Si,  p.  50:  xxiiL  31,  4U, 
p.  94:  rifii  41,  p.  347 1  Judii.  4ii  ji.  4lSi  stdv. 

fe,  p.  ij^j;  isiF.  25,  PPL  sOp  *aes  jExiT.  Si,  p. 

84;  xxi^'.  47t  iJ*125t  xriT.  4S,  r*  47  j  iMt.  4©^ 
p.  47;  isjv.&:ijp,  60. 

St.  Jl-iin  i.  11.  IK  353  ;  L  U*  p.  51 ;  h  14,  IS, 

fc0O6 1  i.  M-i,  i>.  1«8  J  L  47,  p,  0 :  lii.  8,  p.  57  j 
.  27, 1'.  17^  ;  HI  36,  p.  W :  Iv.  Sl-23,  p.  51  j 
It.  22,  I'p,  81,  125,  mt  y  t.  IQ,  p.  1^  j  x.  17, 
p.  81 :  V.  114,  p.  471>  J  ?.  38,  p.  KfeJ ;  t1.  fij,  p.  41tJi 
Tii.  6,  p.  IJl  J  Tii  n,  4?,  p.  115  i  til.  1*,  p.  00 ; 
vii.  35,  p.  m  J  Yiu  40.  p,  SIJ:  TiE.  4%  p.  472 1 
viU.  44,  p.  ia&  i  TMi  5«i,  p.  SIS  i  irtil.  SB,  p.  708  ; 
ix.  14,  p.  ISO  ;   is.  IG,  p.  m  i  k.  41p  p.  33^  it 

16,  pp.  145,  WQi  I.  S5,  p.  nS  s  X.  28.  p.  470; 
X.  31-«.,  p.  TWij  £,^p.  307!  iL  £5,  p.  47^> !  ^■ 
52,  p.  345 ;  lU.  SO,  pp*  71,  74, 161 ;  xiL  a*,  p.  tfl«  i 
xii.  31,  r'.  5i:i5;  sR.  42,  p.  7^ ;  j:ii  43,  p.  542 , 
Xiii.  8.  1^  h^ ;  xiii.  IS*  p.  85  ;  xJil.  £7,  p.  fiMj 
xiv.  19,  p.  470  J  xiv.  20,  p.  470  ;  liT.  3Ct,  pp.  41 1^ 
646;  XV.  4-10,  p»479;  *t.  5,  p.  473;  iv,  Itt, 
p.  265;  iTi.  7.  p.  2:ft>  s  ^^L  H,  p.  <H6 ;   iTiU  12, 

fe346;  xMi.  IS,  p.  leSj  iriii  12,  p.  539  j  itliL 
,  p.  157,  III.  11.  pp.  285,  711;  ti*,  38, 
p.  395 ;  lix,  37,  p.  ft'i ;  JOit.  40,  p.  152  :  X3L  5,  <J, 
p.  517;  i-i.  17,  p.  C3E! ;  tL  IS,  2rt,  p.  4H. 

Acta  i.  2L  p.  50j  i  3,p,  47?  1.  4,  p.  47 ;  i.  fl, 
p.  48;  I  7,  p.  48i  J.  E^,  pp.  43,  IM,  460 ;  1.  10,  p. 
715;  i.l2,p,7aaj  LlS.p.  48;  i.  IS,  p.  77;  L 

17,  p.  60;  I.  IS,  p.  272  ;  122^  p.  47  s  i.  £5,  p.  49  j 
ii.  1,  p.  79  [  li.  3,  pp.  51,  57  ;  li-  2,  S,  pp.  52,  Mj 
ii.  4,  p.  5a  j  ii.  6,  It.  57 ;  ii.  9,  pp,  327.  4IUi  IL 
14,  p.  58  ;  it,  IS,  p.  58  j  ii  17.  p.  llO-  iJ.  2^  p. 
59;  ii.  27,  pp.  W5,  2ift;  ii,  S3,  p.  47  j  il.  33,  p, 
85;  IL  :i9,  p,  245  ;  iL  44,  p.  655^  ii.  4^  p.  50 ; 
ii.  47,  p.  ^11;  iii.  1,  pp*  50,  79;  111.2-4,  p.  715  j 
iii.  7,  p^  iTij  iii.  15.  p.  47  i  Ui.  le>  p.  m  ;  liC* 
19,  p.  37 :  lii  19  21,  p.  4C«  j  m.  21,  p.  4&4  ;  ill.  W, 
p.  125 ;  if,  2.  p.  ■il7P  j  iir.  &.  p.  U>i  lv^»  11,  p*  85  j 
It.  13.  p  59  i  IT,  m,  p.  279 :  Ir.  33.  ».  47  j  t.  14, 

Ji.  169;  n  21,  p.  tJl*;  T,  2?!^  p.  JtJS  j  t.  32,  p. 
7;  ▼.  ^i,  pp.  25,  20^  T,  U^  S&,  Fl  03;  t.  3ii, 
p.  &43;  T.  41,  i>p.  94,  470  j  tL  1,  pp.  9,  71, 
665 ;  Ti.  a,  p.  74 1  ri.  &,  pp.  71 ,  77  j  f  i  5, 
10,  p.  75  J  TJ.  fl,  p.  719  5  ti.  B,  p.  78i  vi  9^ 
pp.  ^2,  448;  Ti.  U,  p.  dS ;  ^  1^.  p.  87  (  vL 
14,  p.  1^;  tL  is.  pp,  Btr,  715;  vl.  56,  p,  8B ; 
vU.  2,  pp.  92.  5;tl  J  tii  2,  4,  II,  Ifl,  23,  23, 42,53, 

t.  92;  vii  fl-«,  p.  «2i  %ii  ffi,  p.  4.^7;  iril.  6,  7, 
ft,  16,  p.  93;  Til.  **.  SI,  p,  t)2j  riL  51,  p.  002; 
Tii.  52,  pp,  *(1,53S  I  viL  53,  pp,  91,  92,  437;  tU. 
54,  p.  9Q  ;  Tii.  55,  p,  715  ;  vm  5tf.  pp,  b8. 93  j  TlL 

57,  p.  W:  i?iS.  58,  pp.  7,  707;  viii.  1.  p.  I'JO^ 
TliL  2,  p,  97;  rilj.  :!,  p.  i*7^  *til.  9,  p.  lIiSj 
Ttti.  11,  p,  220 ;  Tti*.  14,  p.  9S;  Till  17,  p.  71»; 
Tlii.  21.  p.  bi^i  TUi.  ge,  p.  140 1  vUt,  10,  p. 
605;  Tltl.  ^I,  p.  147;  Ix.  1,  2,  p.  1^0;  lx.  2.  n. 
159;  la.  3,  p.  KMi  ii.  5,  ^  «i  li.  7.  m  !<«;. 
Ill ;  ix  10-12,  p.  119;  IX.  12,  p.  97;  b.  15,  p|K 
1.  182,  411.  tm:  ix.  15,  16,  p.  183;  fx.  17,  p. 
Ill;  ix.  19,  p.  116  ;  ix  10,  SO,  p,  116  s  ix,  20,  p. 
116;  ix  21,  pp.  97,  126;  ix.  H,  P^  127}  fx.  S^ 
pp.  128,  272.  :m ;  si.  25.  p,  1^  i  fx.  26.  pp.  ISO, 
169,228 :  ix.  27,  pp.  Ill,  IMj  ix.  29,  pj-.  7L  72. 
134;  ix  m,  pn>  14,  im;  Ix,  31,  p  lJ7i  Ix.  ^ 
p.  160;  1,  L  2,  p.  4(32;  x.  2.  pp,  88,  71  j  «.  3, 
p.  271;  X,  4,  p,  538;  x.  %  U\  V-  ^*^i  ^  % 


11,  30,  p.  79;  X  10,  p.  152 !  x  It,  p^  153; 
X.  13,  p.  Sffi  i  X  23,  p.  157  J  I.  2Mp  p.  157 ; 
X  9/^  p.  79  ;  X.  3@,  p,  153  ;  x  3S.  p,  1^ ; 
X  40,  4J,  p.  47 ;  X  4<i,  p.  54  J  xi.  2,  p.  150j 
II.  3,  p.  71:  ik  5,  p.  210;  xi  12,  p.  157  ;  it- 

15,  pp  5i^  238  J  xi.  17,  p.  238 ;  xi,  18,  p.  159 1 
xi.  20.  pp,  71,  I6f>,  195;  xi.  25,  pp.  41,  IPO;  xl. 
:28,  p.  272;  xL  29,  pp.  tm,  ^l ;  xl.  30,  pp-^^, 
*,«  -  liL  1-a,  p.  175;  xii.  Ml,  p.  (iriJJ ;  xii  2.  p, 
170;  xii  3-G,  p,  180  ;  lil.  i,  p.  17^;  x>i  9,  p. 
110,  177;  xiL  13,  p,  215:  xii.  17,  pp,  207,  534; 
itL  23,  pp.  179,  272  ;  xiii.  3,  pp.  IHS,  459  i  x  ii. 
2-a,  p,  79  ;  lUl.  ;i,  pp.  188,  652  I  xiiL  5.  f  p,  194, 
196;  liri.  6,  p.  1*7  j  xiii.  ?,  p.  TM  ;  xiii  9,  pp. 
538,715;   xiii.  11,  p,  190;   iTiiL  12,  p,  193;  xiA. 

16,  p,  JF;  xiii.  Wm,  p.  21«;  xiii.  17,  p.  207 1 
xjii,  18.  p,  2Q7;  xiU,  19,  p  207  ;  liiL  20-21,  p. 
701 ;  lii i.  S:J  31,  p-  SU« ;  xiif.  ^  p.  208  ;  xiii,  ao.jpv 
208  i  xilL  27,  p,  208  ;  xiii.  mAl,  p.  £08  ;  xiii  ^ 
34«  \K  S0@  ;  xlB.  35^,  p.  200  ;  xiii  38^  SO,  46,  p. 
125  ;  xiii.  JO,  p.  208  ;  xiLi.  41.  pp,  1^,  210  ;  xllL 
42,  p,  210;  im.  43,  pp.  O^,  210;  Xiii.  4^,  p, 
211  i  xiii,  46,  p.  211 ;  xiii.  40,  p.  211 ;  xiii  50,  pw 
317;  xiii.  51.  p.  212;  xiv.  1,  p.  IGl ;  itn 
3,  p.  ISO ;  xiT,  4,  p,  509  ;  xjv.  4,  14,  p.  18§  f 
xiT,  9.  p,  214;  xiT,  14.  p  194;  xjt.  15,  pp.  4^ 
Sie;  xtv.  10,  pp.  215,  21  Gv  473  ;  xir,  17,  pp.  11, 
216,  307  !  xXv.  10.  p.  317  i  xiv\  ^,  p.  219;  xiv, 
23,  pp.  219,  749;  xv^.,  p,  i4ii ;  XT,  1,  pp.  109« 
2aS,  S^  24a ;  XT.  t,  pp.  ^7,  228.  2rt4;  XT.  4^ 
p.  231};  iv  5,  p.  542;  XT.  6,  pp.  2$i),2ll :  XV.  7, 
p.  229  ;  IT.  7-11,  p.  2:*y  i  it,  9-11,  p.  15^1:  xY,  Uj 
p.  262;  XT.  10,  pp.  235,  243;  xt.  IB,  p.  341 ;  XT, 
U,  p,  :I41  i  XT.  22,  pp,  50,  243;  it.  22,  33,  34, 
p.  S^;  XT  23,  41,  p,  130  j  xt,  24,  pp,  3tl2,  253, 
fe^  ;  xf,  25,  p,  104  J  IT.  29,  p.  241  j  it.  3^  pp, 
^8,  66S  J  XT.  37,  p.  254;  XT,  38,  pp.  201,  681  j 
XT,  39,  pp.  228,  254;  it.  iU  p..  190;  xtL  pp, 
2Sl,  3lfi  i  xri.  1,  pp.  217,  055,  740;  ivi  1,  2,  p. 
259  ;  xvi  2,  p.  259;  ivi,  3,  pp.  235,  St»s  XTi.  6, 
pp.  221,  mif  007 1  XTi  6, 7,  p,  iS33 .  xti.  7.  pp.  £69, 
712;  xti.  8,  p.  200;  xri  0,  p  IB*;  xvi  10,  pp, 
27^:*,  271 ;  XTi.  11,  p.  512 ;  xvL  13,  p,  275 ;  XtL 

14,  pp.  68,  276;  xvi  U,  m  281;  XTi  16.  pp, 
138,  278,  279 ;  JEfi   1«,  17,  18,  19,  p.  279  j  xvi, 

17,  pp.  m  283,  512  i  XTi,  19,  pp.  270,  H71 ; 
xtL  20,  pp.  279,  280 ;  itI.  20,  37,  p.  257  s 
XTt.  21,  p.  28*:  svi  2i,  p.  21*2;  xtI  25,  p, 
iaO;  itL  26,  p.  21:£3i  iTi.  30.  p,  £83;  xtL  32, 
p.  311;  XTi  33,  p.  2-3;  irL  34,  35.  p  £81; 
ITi,  37.  p.  2S4  ;  XTi,  39,  p  385 ;  xvi  40,  p,  277  ; 
itU.  I,  pp,  285,  287  1  iril,  ^  3,  F-  288;  xtM,  4, 
pp,  a*i,  3.10,  im  i  XTii.  5,  pp.  86,  290,  BOl  ;  XTiL 
tf,  p.  533,  xtii.  9,  p.  201 ;  itU.  II.  p,  293;  xrii, 
13,  pp.  204,  ^7;  xvU.  14.  pp,  2®1,  ^j  xrii,  14, 

15,  p.  715  J  xrii.  15.  p.  29*1;  xTiL  IS.  p.  JSOl  j  iviL 
17,  p.  302 ;  XTii,  18,  p,  305  ;  x^  Ii.  21,  p,  308  ;  XTii. 
21.  p,  311:  iTli  22,  pp.  307,  556;  xrii  23,  fp, 
297.  301 ;  XTii.  24  pp.  10,  m,  9£  ;  xTii.  27,  p.  0W7  j 
xtU.  28,  P,  eOO  ;  ttM-Si*,  pp.  210.  473 ;  XTii.  32, 
p.  31t  s  xTili,  2,  pp.  27lf,  446;  iTitL  3,  p.  13; 
xTiil.  *,  p.  161 J  XTiii,  5,  pp,  SW?,  518  ;  Srriii.  0, 
p,  S19;  xviij.  8«  p.  32£l;  xtHi,  9,  pp.  42,  110; 
xTiit,  12,  p,  5^)9;  xtIM.  13,  14, 15,  p.  332 1  ivHi, 
17,  pp,  71,  385  ;  ivili.  18.  21,  p.  79  !  xviil.  18, 
as,  p.  317;  XTiii.  10,  p.  2Ji;  XTiii.  23,  p.2a*i 
xiria  23,  pp.  233,  ^  j  xtiii  25,  p.  361  s  itUL 
20,  p,  317  J  xtUi.  27,  p.  d&i  i  xii,  6,  p.  54  ;  xii. 
9,  23,  p,  160  t  xii.  to,  p.  262;  lix.  10^26,  ]>.  m  i 
lixU.  p.  aS;  xix  14,  p,  3*^4;  xix.  15,p.3C5| 
xix  19,  p.  198 :  xix.  21,  pp.  270,  3ti8,  591  j  xix 
23,  p.  IW ;  xix,  ap.  pp.  aiSw  250,  a*4  ;  lix  32,  p. 
509 ;  xix.  33,  pp,  5:U,  ^5 J  ;  xix.  35,  p.  35rl ;  Xlx,  31k 
p.  374 ;  xix  3i},  37,  p,  460 ;  xix  ST,  p.  3.")e;  H.  1» 
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S7S;  zx.  1,  2,  p.  270;  tx.S,  p.  510;  zx.  4,  pp. 
18,  250,  200.  S»8,  372.  663  ;  zx.  5,  pp.  271,  Ss, 
512 ;  XX.  6,  pp.  270.  273,  512 ;  xx.  6.  16,  p.  79 ; 
XX.  9,  p.  513;  XX.  11,  12,  p.  51*;  xx.  13.  p. 
211;  XX.  16,  p.  515  ;  xx.  17,  28,  pp.  749.  750; 
XX.  1^35,  pp.  366, 368 ;  xx.  19,  p.  366 ;  xx.  19, 
31,  37,  p.  616 ;  xx.  20,  p.  515 ;  xx.  20,  31.  3*, 
p.  367 ;  XX.  22,  p.  515 ;  xx.  22,  27,  28,  32,  p. 
tf30;  xx.  23.  p.  368;  xx.  24,  pp.  2U8,  210;  xx. 
2i,32,  p.  630;  XX.  27,  p.  515;  xx.  28,  p.  515; 
XX.  29,  p.  728;  xx.  31,  pp.  272,  866,  375,  607; 
XX.  32,  p.  208;  xx  33,  p.  331;  9.  3i,  p.  318; 
XX.  37,  p.  677 ;  xx.  38,  p.  517 ;  xxi.  1,  p.  517  ;  xxl. 
1, 4,  5,  p.  519 ;  xxi.  2,  p.  136 ;  xxL  3,  p.  318 ;  xxi. 

4,  pp.  333,  512,  519,712;  xxi.  5,  pp.  *m,519; 
xxi.  8,  p.  75 ;  xxi.  8,  9,  p.  148  ;  xxi.  15,  p.  621 ; 
xxi.  16.  pp.  195,  238,  578 ;  ni.  1%  p.  271 ;  xxi. 
19,  p.  523;  xxi.  20,  j,  r^W  j  ijti.  59J,  ;14.  p.  79; 
xxi.  21,  pp.  485.52^;  s^i.  lit,  t».  21^:  xsi.  25, 
p.  241;  xxi.  29,  pp.  71.  511,  663;  Xii.  30,  p. 
632;  xxi.  33,  p.  537 ;  aiL^.  38.  p.  5.0;  xjo. 
39,  pp.  7,  534;  xxi.  1-.  i^p.  1{\  2u7*  53*  ;  xxli. 

1,  p.  92;  xxii.  2.  p.  5il'.  JEXti.  3,  pp,  3,  8,  25, 
26,  35.  33,  79,  53*;  xiii.  4.  p,  m-,  xxil,  6,  p. 
108 ;  xxii.  8,  pp.  43,  lU ;  iilL  13,  p,  125 ;  xxfi. 

14,  15,  p.  114 ;  xxii.  1*1  17.  p.  110  J  1x1  L  17.  pp. 
110, 135,  712 ;  xxii.  17  il.  p,  133  ;  sxlL  Ifl.  p.  42; 
xxli  19,  p.  153 ;  xxii.  LI,  pp.  103, 1«S,  37 J  :  xxii, 

22.  pp.  636,  620;  xxiL  :X  it  536  ;  ixil.  25,  pp. 
281,  536;  xxii.  25,  26.  Li^  29,  30,  p.  5^ ;  xxfl. 

23,  p.  24;  xxiii.  1,  pp  11  pJ,  538.  715  j  xilii.  1,  6, 
P.-88 :  xxiii.  2,  p.  417 ;  1  iclji.  a.  pji.  B,  &30 ;  xxiii 

5,  p.  715 ;  xxiii.  6,  pi^  IJ,  15  3  iilil,  11,  p.  501 ; 
xxiii.  12,  p.  401;  xxiii  1^,  p,  1^  ;  xxiii  26,  p. 
243 ;  xxiii.  29,  p.  32S  ^   xitif.  35,  p.  5Q7 ;  xxir. 

2,  p.  5l8;  xxir.  5,  i'  .  7H.  1(38;  xx^ir.  6-8,  p. 
548;  xxir.  9,  10,  22,  ^^  513  :  liri*.  10,  p.  «94; 
xxiv.  11,  p.  521 ;  xxiv  ]f-.  pn  ^;1,  ?m  ■  xxiv. 
21,  pp.  208,  542;  xxi?.  ;Jr,  ^-S,  p  511>.  ^^v.  25, 
p.  312 ;  XXV.  8,  p.  554 ;  XXT.  9,  p.  554 ;  xxv.  14,  pp. 
23 i,  434 ;  xxT.  15,  p.  60 ;  xxv.  19,  pp.  907,  556 ; 
xxv.  22,  p.  556 ;  xxv.  24,  p.  553 ;  xxv.  26,  p.  557; 
xxvi.  1,  p.  207;  xxvi.  2,  3,  p.  694;  xxvi.  4,  p. 
3 ;  xxvi.  5,  pp.  3,  25,  35,  534 ;  xxvi.  7,  pp. 
65,  272;  xxvi.  10,  p.  95:  xxvi.  11.  pp.  98.  100; 
xxvi.  14,  p.  HI ;  xxvi.  15,  p.  43 ;  xxvi.  16, 
p.  Ill ;  xxvi  17,  p.  188 ;  xxvi.  17,  18,  p.  109 ; 
xxvi  18,  p.  50 ;  xxvi.  19,  p.  100 ;  xxvi  20,  pp. 
128,  519;  xxvi.  23,  p.  84 ;  xxvi.  2«,  pp.  412,  683; 
xxvi  26,  p.  560 ;  xxvi.  28,  p.  168 ;  xxvi.  29,  p. 
692 ;  xxvii  1,  pp.  271, 561;  xxvii  2,  pp.  372, 511, 
670 ;  xxvii.  3,  pp.  136. 563 ;  xxvii.  7,  pp.  56i.  602 ; 
xxvii.  9.  p.  220;  xxvii.  10.  p.  566 ;  xxvii.  13,  pp. 
514,  666,  568 ;  xxvii.  14,  p.  667  ;  xxvii  16,  p. 
568 ;  xxvii.  17,  p.  568:  xxvii.  19,  pp.  568,  500; 
xxvii  27.  p.  573;  xxvii.  30,  p.  571:  xxvii  30,  p. 
519  ;  xxvii.  40,  pp.  570,  572 ;  xxvii  41,  p.  573 ; 
xxviii.  2,  3,  p.  573;  xxvili.  6.  p.  347 ;  xxviii.  8, 
p.  272 ;  xxvii.  13.  p.  675 ;  xxviii.  14.  pp.  817, 
448,  512 ;  xxviii.  16,  p.  577;  xxviii  17.  pp.  318, 
323 1  xiTiil  21,  22,  p.  4f ^  :  xxviii.  22,  p.  78; 
iinii.  I^,  IK  b7fi;   mm.  ->,p.  580. 

fiOUASS  i  1.  Mv  I  '  -79,  443;  i  1-7,  p. 
450  ;  i.  4,  pp.  2(»8.  i  :■,  '■■:.    i.  5,  6,  p.  448;  i  7, 

15,  p.  450;  t  S,  pv'  :n  ,  .?9;  i  8-11,  p.  692; 
i  SIS.  p/imi  L  n-U.  p  159 :  i.  13,  pp.  270, 
425.  440  ;  L  ll,  p.  71 ;  i  1  ■.  |).  369;  i  16,  pp.  71, 
125,  730;  i  10,  H,  m  4w  .  7  B;  i  16  32,  p.  466; 
Ma4iia.T»,p.467;  9.  472;  i  18,  p.  333; 
J.  IS-ai},  p.  45fl  :  i  r  J;  i  19,  20,  p.  216; 
1.  W,  pp.  n&,  im.  "■■■.  J8 ;  i.  21,  p.  308 ;  i. 
eU  2S.  P- 19  J  i  21-'^.i,  p,  SltJ. :  i  22,  p.  695 ;  i  24, 
pp.  V7,  311  ;  i  2K  Z».  p.  419  ;  i  24,  26,  28,  p. 
USl    I    S^    pp.    4«a^iOJ;    i    27,  p.   463; 


i  27,  S8,  2941.  fv  4#3  :  i  2S,  pp.  465.  604,  «ig5 ; 
L  ^K  pp.  ^51, 6SQ  J  i  SO.  pp.  466,  eS6 :  i  IV),  ^ 
p.  im^  IL,  pp.  463,  542;  it.  1,  p.  ^5;  ll.  1 16« 
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xi.  29,  p.  695 ;  xii,  p.  606 ;  xii-xiT.  83,  p.  54 ; 
xii  1,  p.  450 ;  xii  1^1,  p.  396 ;  xii  3,  pp.  882, 
496 ;  xU.  4-6,  p.  80 ;  xii.  8-10,  p.  305 ;  xii.  10.  pp. 
267,  387 ;  xii  U,  pp.  384,  423 ;  xii  12, 18,  27,  p. 
479;  xU.  12-27,  p.  502;  xii.  13,  p.  396;  xii  28, 
I-p  1^,  654.  749 ;  III  2D,  31,  p.  617;  xii  31,  p. 
dJ>S  ;   tU.  31-xm  13,  p.  im  :  xlu.,  p.  744 ;  xifi. 

I ,  Tl>  Vl,  463  ]  xiii  ^,  p,  ^^^  i  xiii  3,  4,  p.  692 ; 
xtij  1,  pp.  le.  ^196  i  liii  4,  .-k  7.  8,  p.  806;  xiii. 
S,  PV  1^7,  30tt ;  xiii.  8,  pp.  5<3,  306,  407 ;  xiii.  8, 

II,  p.  ill ;  xi;i.  &,  1..  K':  lui  0-12,  p.  222;  xiii. 
iO,p.ir>l;xi  1  '  '  iv. 2, p. 67;  xiv. 2, 
4,  U,  I-  56 ;  y.  1  p.  64 ;  xiT.  7, 8.  p. 
56;  xiv  9, 11,  17,  _  I  .  ,83, 40,  p.  67:  xiT. 
16.  p.  tm ;  xiv.  l33.  p.:^i  1^ •. .  19,  p.  66 :  XiT.  21, 
pp.  27,  30,  897 }  xiv.  22,  p.  Vi;   xiT.  23.  p.  67; 

XIV.  li6-40,  p.  '¥1^  .  3riv  27,  [^  66 ;  xiT.  32,  p.  68 ; 
xiT.  34,  p.  7»  :  XV.  '■'■'■'.  "  337;  xt.,  pp.  43, 
115,  762;  XT.  lU,  j,..  JT  ,  xv  3.  318 ;  xt.  6,  p. 
416  ;  XT.  7.  p.  48;  XT.  8.  pp.  109,  Ul,  898,  412; 
XT.  9.  pp.  43,  98,  124,  640 ;  xt.  10,  pp.  123,  210, 
407;  XV.  10-29,  p,  109;  xv.  12,  p.  679:  xv. 
1235,  p.   308;   xv.  18,  p.  109;  xv.  19,  p.  868; 

XV.  22.  pp.  119,  336,  466,  405 ;  xv.  23.  pp.  3^. 
339  ;  XT.  24,  p.  411 ;  xv.  »,  25,  p.  732  :  xt.  26- 
28:  p  405;  xv.  28,  pp.  16.  468;  xv.  30-32,  p. 
483 :  XT.  31,  pp.  1,  123,  678 ;  xt.  32,  pp.  17, 
316,  872  :  XT.  83,  p.  696;  xt.  33,  34,  p.  8&;  xt. 
85-50.  p.  399;  xt.  86,  p.  33;  xt.  37,  45,  p.  703  ; 
XT.  38.  p.  31;  XT.  41,  p.  10;  XT.  43,  p.  605;  xt. 
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45,  pp.  27,  476 ;  xr.  47,  52,  p.  701  y  XT.  BO  trnj., 
p.  7^;  zr.  50  58,  p.  889;  zv.  51,  pp.  &12,  843, 
»5 ;  zv.  51,  52,  p.  506;  zv.  52,  p.  ^99;  zv.  5», 
p.  401;  zv.  66,  pp.  437,  483:  XV.  58,  p.  481; 
zvi.  1,  2,  p.  854 ;  zvi.  1-4,  p.  405;  zvi.  1, 15.  p. 
640 ;  zvi.  3,  p.  231 }  zvi  3,  4,  p.  511 ;  zv.  5-7. 
p.  869;  zvL  5^  p.  401;  zvi.  5-9,  p.  270;  zvi. 
9,  pp.  861,  402;  zvi.  10,  pp.  260,  888;  zvi.  10, 
11,  p. 656;  zvi.  U,  p.  260;  zvi.  12,  pp.  362,  400, 
694 ;  zvi.  15,  pp.  3^,  749;  zvi.  19,  PP-  317,  366, 
450;  zvL  20,  p.  337;  zvi.  22,  pp.  48,  406,  601, 
727 :  zvi.  23,  p.  338. 

IL  CoRJlifttU^il  it  p.  f^ ;  i  -Tii ,  p.  406 1  i 
1,  ijp.  ItJiJ.  4421  i  L  1-U,  p.  405 ;  I  3.  p.  -IDS ;  L  4, 

fl,  a,  p.  *^ w  ?  *,  f>.  pp.  Hi,  a:!S  J  i.  C, p.  *.!«* i  i  7,  p. 
617;  i.  P,  W  atJSv  4(1^.  4^iH ;  I  8,  13,  p,  408  j  i 
1%  p.  375;  1  IK  12,  l:H7.  p.  42  ;  i-  IM,  P'  ■*£»! 
L  12-ii  11,  p.  410;  i.  U,  p.  4<«j  i  1^  19, 
p.  367;  L  15,  83,  p.  122  j  i.  IqM,  p.mSi  1. 
17,  pp.  122,  403 1  Lia,  p  S;^ i  L  22. p,  t!;  i &, 
p.  4l(tl ;  li,  p.  ®8  ^  y.  1,  -K^Q  ;  il<  1, 1\  13,  p.  408 ; 
1i.  2.  p.  605;  ii,  4,pp<  1!H, StifT,  403  ^  li  B* p^  165  ;  li. 
6-la,  p.  402  5  ii,  (i,  p,  4O0  ;  11.7,  p.  4^3 ;  ii- 10, 11 ,  p. 
410  J  lu  12,  p.  270i  ii.  12,  14  p.  4£H  i  It  13.17,  p. 

410 1  a.  in,  pp.  i&i,  &ia  ?  ii  i4,  pp,  iop,  41:17, 4 11, 

6UI,  BS2,  693  ;  IL  14.1«,  pp.  'Sl%  mB,  e&3,  700^  iE. 
i\  p,  73i[  li.  Ifl,  pp.  *i2,  7U3!  il,  17,  pp.  I  r, 
122,  331,  410,  48 1 1  m.  1,  pp.  S&3,  361.  40a«  4iQ, 
4J^  692;  lij.  I^,  IX  4I0|  iji  Mi^  p.  407;  lli.  2, 
p.  4W;  ilL  3,  p.  411 :  lil.  4-iv.  0,  p.  411 ;  lit.  6, 
pp.  410.  4^%  483.  e&^i  iii.  7,  p.  411  i  ill,  7-13, 


p.  4S1  ;  iii  10,  11,  p.  ill  t  iU.  W,  1%  p.  411  ;  Ut. 

fc??     ■' ■     '"■ 

rSwf    VWf    WV,    VA1-F. 
7.  p.   e»i    iv.  6-8,  _p,    5p8;_lv.  7'TL    lij, 


...   .-         S  1^<  1-7,  p.  4S*; 

O,  122,  331,  411,  416,  4^1;  h%  4^ 


p.4&447yi   iv.  U  p. 

t,  ppL   33,  122,  331, 

IM^W,  490,610.  *US;  It.  a,  p.  109;  iv. 
«,  7,  p.  BOi  iv.  6-8,  p.  5C8;  Iv.  7'TL  li\ 
p.  413:  It.  7,  pp  123.  im,  S34i  It,  8,  pp.  4or^ 
40^,  aVi ;  IT,  S,  %  p.  368  I  It,  8-10^  p,  It^l ;  iv. 
S-U,  p.  403;  iv.  ID,  pp.  36B,  4U,  711  ^  iv.  11, 
p,  113;  if.  U,  p,  34:1?  fT,  17,  p.  408:  iT.  l*^ 
p,  678  ;  ».  l.p.  MIS  J  T,  1-4,  p.  3P9  ;  T.  2,  p.  TiOO; 
T.  3,  p.  112  i  T.  4,  pp.  153,  470,  mi,  mi,  TC^t 
V.  1:1,  IV  4(»  r  v.  10,  pp.  !Sltf,  411,  4flJ,  485^  73.: ; 
v.  11,  pp.  402,  4LJ,  4ZJ  :  T.  11,  J5,  SI,  p.  4^1; 
T,  ]^  p.  tl(i  1  V.  ]3i  pp,  405,  &£e  ;  V.  14,  p,  319 ; 
T.  1^  pp.  fia*  4(iS;  r.  15-21,  p*  4:16;  v,  16^ 
pp.  SSbC  3!KJ,  413  I    V.  17,  pp.  41^,  479 ;    v.  18. 


p.  4eB;  V.  m.  pp.  elO,  €52;  v.  IP,  kl,  p.  Ut;  v. 
21,  pp.  4211.  4<:J ;  Ti,  p.  1*92 1  ti.  1,  pp.  tm  3^»  i 
vi  3-Jl,  p    im;  Tl,  3-16,  p.  694;  vl.  7,  p.  480; 


tL  9,  p.  0&1;  tI.  &,  10,  p.  eei)  tI  10,  p.  6Ki; 
Ti.  11,-ifii.  Ifl,  p.  414;  vi  H,  pp.  Slfl.  393,  ?M; 
tL  14. tU.  I.  pp.  Stia,413  i  vl.  lA.  19,  p.  413  j  vi. 
16,  p,  S31j  vf.  m,  p.  496 1  vii.,  tiii.  p.  OfJOj  TtL 
l.pp.  31iJ,  40[2i  t[I.  a,  pp.  ^ISt  7U;  vii.  2,  3, 
p.  4U2  ;  vU.  5,  pp.  192,  335^  403.  408  :  vii.  6-11, 13, 
14,  ].%  p.  40^^  viL  B,  pp.  3^.  lot]  Til  ^U, 
p.  4t5  J  vli  11,  pp.  'Sii,mii  vll,  11. 1%  p,  4UI, 
TiL  l£  pii  411,  423  J  vhl.-cnrl,  p.  733?  viii,  ii., 
pp.  231,  4^;  Tiii  I  ^ix.  15,  p.  414;  rflL  I,  p.4iiS; 
Via  3,  pp.  if^,  4f%  f^^i  via  4  PP'  ^'J'^,  4^; 
Tilu  9|  p.  €iW;  vJil  la,  p.4tl3|  vul  ISj  p.  10; 
vi?i.  ir.  p,  409  J  Till,  18,  pp  S7l,43Sj  viiL  IS, 
£1,  p  41^;  viii,  19,  p,  219  ^  vUL  30,  pp.  Hi,  5tS; 
TiiL  21,  p.  317  ;  Tili.  i^.  p.  tJPJ  ;  \HL  SsS.  pp.  4a2, 
506;  viii  2i.  p.  4:13;  ii.  1,  p^  33h  ^H  ;  iz.  2, 
iFp.  4i*i^  406  j  jjt,  5,  p,  ^9 ;  in.  6,  p.  4H  s  Ix.  8, 
pp.  sua,  657,C^JS;  it  10,  p.  4U  ?  ut.  11,  13,  p. 
4iJ$;  Le.  12,1^.  183 1  JJi.  1215,  p.  4£2;ix.  14, 
p.  422 ;  iz-  15,  p,  CB2 ;  i.-iiiL,  pp.  4m,  rJiKi ; 
z,  1,  pp.  413.  415  i  I.  1.  2,  p.  1^  i  £«  1,  10,  14'^ 
saO,  415  i  1.  I4L  p.  416;  x.  S^,  pp,  122,  415  j 
X.  2,  7.  10.  U,  12^  18,  p.  419;  x.  i,  4,  p.  ai^  j 
z.  fi^  p.  fl&J;  It.  7,  pp.  S5l  415  ■   iL.  7, 10,  11,  ta, 


p.  713;  I.  7.  W.  11.  13,  p.  413;  x  9,p.$lS; 
I.  10,  pp.  USa.  132,  £65,  402:  z,  10  16,  p.  75S; 
z.  nU,  pp.  415.  4W  ;  i,  12,  16,  17,  IB,  p.  416; 
X.  U,  p.  7^^:  X  15,  p.  41€,  4IB;  X.  le^  p.  4I«; 
x.  20^1ia,  p,  407  i  xi,  pp.  S98,  6^  69S;  xL  I, 
Pp.  ¥)o,  416;  xj.  1,  4.  1«.  17,  19,  ffk  p.  416;  xL 
id,  21.  i>,  416 ;  xL  l-Sf,  p.  419 ;  xL  S,  p.  193^  4^^ 
4*7;  XI.  2,  at^,  p,  42.1;  li.  3,ji|p.  iM,  4t6i,  fS^; 


xi.   t.   pp.  4fJ&t  415,  416.  423.  4^  703;  zi.  4v  KL 
-       ■    -  m,  417j    xt  «,   pp.   1^ 

:!3.  691;  xl.  6^21,  p.  40; 


p.  713:  zi.  5,  pp.  11*1,  417;  xt  «,  pp.  1^ 
ll^Q.  411.  415,  417,  423.  691;  xl.  6-21,  p.  40; 
z\  7,  pp.  16,  122,  3U7 ;  xi  8^  pp.  ^1,  tM^  711; 
li.  8,  30,  p.  410;  id.  9,  pp.  IM,  STS,  SIS.  331; 
kL  10,  p.  417  J  li.  10, 13,  18,  30,  p.  416;  xi,  13, 
pp.  ^1,  410.  523,  aril ;  zl.  14,  p.  33;  zj.  1%  p. 
40iS  I  li  Itl-Ifi^  pp.  ISt,  123  ;  xi.  16, 17, 19,p,4lS; 
il.  li}^^},  p.  00-i;  tI.  Ift-i-O.  p.  4^12;  xi  lO,  pp, 
423,  5i:e,  539 1  xi.  a<>,  21,  p.  41^ ;  xi.  ^  pp. »»  %; 
zi.  23-28,  p.  6&i;  *i  23.  pp.  1 .  12J.  S^,  »«  ; 
xl.  23,  33,  pp.  191,  417  ;  xL  24^).  p.  5  ;  zi.  ^,  STS ; 
XL  at),  p.  m-,  li.  27,  pp.  3t7,388  1  xi,  27-31,  iv 
907 ;  xl,  2S,  p.  418 ;  xi  S9,  pp.  m,  S67»  ?23; 
^  iS>^t,  p.  3»8;  zf.  31,  pp,  1£^.  652  ;  xl.  3E,  pp. 
101, 12s  i  xi.  33,  p.  ISS ;  zii.  L.  pp.  4^  106^  W&z  xu, 
]^,  12^16,  p.  ea2|  xli.  1-10,  pp.  417*710;  lii,  1, 


5,  G,  11,  p.  416;  xlL  141,  p.  fl8;  xii  2,  pi.  33; 
mil.  2,  4,  p.  70t3:  xii.  3,  p.  m  ;  xii.  5,  p.  405 ;  sli 
5.  0,  p.  3&;  zu.  6.  U,  p.  il6  i  lii.  6,  16,  p.  1^5; 
xii.  7,  pp,  121,  124;  xiL  0,  p.  41^;  z!(.  10,  p, 
<1».S  ;  dl.  10, 1 1,  p.  476  ;  ili.  21,  pp.  nn,  134,  ISft  ^ 
xM.  11,  12,  p.  417;  111.12,  p.  lij  j  zil.  1.1  p.  lit - 
Zil.  13.  Hp.  46ljili  13-xili.  10,  p.  4W;xlL 
14,  pp.  331,  410 ;  xlt.  16,  pp.  122,  3:il  i  zs.  W^ 
p.  iLS;  xii  20,  pp.  380.  3!^,  466  ;  Kii.  30,  SI,  p. 
m  i  III.  21,  p.  317,  sea  ;  liii  1,  pp.  *17, 408*  4£« ; 
^      "  -  i  xiil,  3-9,  p.  19;3;  liii.  5,  p.  423; 

p.  410 ;  ziii.  1%  p.  337  I  xiil.  14, 


xiti,  3,  p.  42  j  xiil,  3-0,  p.  19;!;  XHi.  5,  p. 
ziii,  11-13,  p.  410 ;  ziii.  1%  p.  337  ;  xii 
p.  3^. 

OAUT-IAifS  1,  U.,  p.  432 1  I.  1,  pp.  IIB,  1S2. 
423,  485;  4,  1^,  p.  433;  1.  1,  6,  10,  p.  4^;  Ju 
MO,  p.  4^;  i  4,  pp.  345.  433;  L  %  pp. 
2ti9,  4kl,  696;  i.  69,  p.  £i5 ;  t.  7,  p.  618|  L  % 
pp,  1I>3,  433;  L  S^,  pp.  62.  401,  406;  1.  »,  p. 
lb;  1.  10,  pp.  221.  a/2,  4^j  i.  U-l*  fk  Uii 
I  lUZK  p.  *n  i  i  12,  p.  052;  I  1%  pp,  M,  434  j 


I.  i:j.l4,  p.  23  ;  LU,  pp.  3,  35,  701 


;  il5. 


p.  loe; 


t.  15-16,  pp.  liJO,  412 ;  t  16,  pp.  42,  44.  I  l<t,  193; 
L  J7,  pp.  116,  70S;  i.  IMft,  p.  i^Ei  L  lfii,jpp. 
12a,  13Lt,  134;  I  13,  19,  p.  43J^  i  19.  Pp/IM, 
2.iy  ;  i.  SI,  pp  44. 136,  100,  610  ;  L  21-24^  u  IM; 
L  ^2,  p.  im;  I.  23,  p.  96;  i  £4,  p.  4i|  IL  pv^ 
22s,  ^¥}i  U.  1,  pp.  IBO,  ffil,  228  J  u.  im.  p.  SI; 
ii,  1-10,  p.  435  J  ii  2.  pp.  434,  712 1  ll.SM,p. 
3S&;  ii  2.  7,  p.  119;  il.  3,  pp.  71.  R«>,  iL  4,  PF 
22t,  225.  47^,  5^  ;  il  4>5,  p.  551 ;  iL  6,  tipv  Hk 
434,  6a4  ;  ii  6,  9.  p,  525 ;  U  €,  0?,  p,  4^ ;  fk  7, 
pp.  228,  239,  4C8  ^  iL  7-8,  p.  131 ;  i£  7, 9,  p.  Oi; 
a  9,  pp.  1,  210,  255,  38^,  418,  654 ;  U.  9,  10,  u 
432;  it.  9,  U,  14,  p,  131 ;  ii  10,  p.  S.TI ;  i».  IX 
pp.  S2&  249,  250,  135,  448;  ii  11-21,  pp.  4381 
4*6;  ii.  13,  pp.  TL  213,  248,253,  410,  ^S  -  ii  tJ, 
pp.  81,  409 ;  ii.  14,  pp.  '^,  250,  S3^  ;  ii  14^ 

1(1,  IS,  p.  las  J  ii  Y%  p.  m,  it.  is  a.^^ 
251 1  Ii  16,  pp.  463, bsa,  mi  iL  16.  ao,  ».  tK^ 

iL  17,  pp.  m,  471,  487;  i*.  1",  p.  618;  il.  m^Tm- 
4,  2S2;  M  463, 479.  6^,  711 ;  li.  21,  p.  4M 1  iiC. 

pp.  471,  483,  506  ;  ilL,  It.,  f  4XU  lil.  1.  pp.  131^ 
44,  286,  ^-W,  713  ;  Ui.  1^,  p.  i>:  ^  ui.  1-1 1,  p  ^^. 


iii  2.  p.  4*Ki  i  iii,  5,  13,  p.  -l^  ,  ni  4.  pp.  iK  -SSS, 
&£iS ;  ill.  h,  p.  414;  iii(t-18,  p.  4.11 ;  m,  ii-^  p.  fi£4{ 
iu.  7,  p,  S!2  j   iU,  KL  pp.  :4  410, 4^.  460  i  m  U« 


r^.  414;  iii  (t- 18,  p.  4.11,  Iu,  ii-2SK  p.  fi£4{ 

I  IM,  10,  pp.  m,  410,4^,460^  \k  -- 

29;  SU3,  457  ;  lil  12,  p,  104  ;  Iii  14«  p^  I 
15,  p.  437;  V   "  "^        ■""     "*   '"    " 

437  ;  iii,  19,  pp.  I 


ml  15,  p.  4S7;  yi.  U*l«,  p.  437  i  UL  13^  1»^  J^ 
"  -      ^  29,39;  K  17,  ie(,  p.  «9t  ^ 
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19,  pp.  m,  01,  92,  487»  47B,  483, 051,  701  r  iij.  19, 
2f»,  pp-^^T-^'Egi  m.  W-2D,  p.  433  L  iil  n,  W- 
471,  iel,  ie7;  m.  21-^.  u,  4SS;  Uk  22^^,  n. 
471  i  liL  a*,  I*.  «8i  iil.  m,  p,  *@3;  iii  E7,  pp. 

479.  £05;  ]!].tv«28,  tt,m&i  yj,  !S»4,  rp.  ^,  *bt 

148,  348,  030,  OS^.  6^7 ;  iii  1»,  2^,  p.  ^l ;  if. 
1.  a,  p,«K*;   iv.   Ml,  pp,  412.  4.©;   Iv.  3,  pn, 

480,  iS2,  &K^*  if .  S.  0,  p.  mSi  iv.  4,  pp.  &&, 
ele  ;  IT.  4p  5*  p.  410  ;  Iv.  5»  pp.  617,  7W;  ir.  7, 

£.  6S0:  It.  8,  pp.  200,  900:  iv,  9,  pp.  2,  ISm, 
18;  iv.  R  pp,  A  7«.  ^13 ;  i^*  It.  F-  <^  J  ^^- 
13,  pp.  123,  2&3^  It.  IS^l  p.  204;  fv.  T3- 
Iti.  pp.  44*1,  710;  ir.  1^,  jip.  IZJ.  IHS,  MM,  305, 
73S;  JT,  H,  pp.  13^^205,440,  7L1j  l¥»  15,  p. 
E65j  ir.  16,  pp  2f^  ai^S,  354;  ir.  17.  pp.  13% 
rJt,  423,  4*1,  Wi-J,  ijt?  i  IV.  17-a'i.  p.  4*>  :  h.  W, 
l»in  124,  11*3,  MHij  iv.  20,  p.  5.VJ  |  I  v.  Sl-^l, 
p.  Uli  iv.  Sia,  p.  3[»L';  iv,  2t,  p.  mj  iv. 
£1-31,  p.  27;  iv\  25.  p.  TOOj  K  2ff,  pp, 
aa,  TOifj  Y,  I4i,  p,  441 :  t.  Iff,  p.  5W;  t. 
14a,  p,  «2  ;  v,  1,  13,  14.  p.  252 ;  ¥.  2,  p.  TW, 
244,  Qfm,  410,  415  ;  r,  S.  p.  23tf ;  t.  3>  «.  12-14,  p. 
43(»  1  T.  «,  pp,  330,  007,  748;  r.  7-12,  p.  4tl ;  r. 
7,  15,  21.  M,  p.  2fiS;  r.  8,  p.  330y  r.  10,  p.  U] ; 
T,  H,  pp.  4^1,  221,  433 ;  t  Ig,  pp.  EJS,  M,  525, 
Ma,  0O2  :  T.  1,1-lS,  p.  Ul  J  ¥,  UI8,  p.  432  i  t. 
H,  p.  Ul  i  T.  lS.3r>,  21,  p.  423  J  ¥.  le-m  p.  44f  j 
T.  2i>,  p.  3S5;  ¥.  Id-ifl.  10,  p.  433;  Y,  17.  p.  482  i 
r.  le,  pp,  m,  651  ;  t,  Sfl,  p,  (IB3  -  t,  gl,  p,  l&l  j 
Ti  t,  pp.  42J,  0)5  J  Ti.  1-5,  p.  *4a ;  tL  1, 4,  8.  15, 
p.  4^;  vi,  2,  p,  4*3  J  Ti.  ^  p.  442;  tL  C-IO,  p. 


442 1  rl.  7,  pp.  4(11.  i'Vi,  485  j  rL  7 


.  II.  733  ;  Ti, 


II,  p.  IS;  tL  11-18,  pp.  4;e,  443;  ¥l.  12.  pp.  m, 
2f>&;   vL  12, 13,  pp.  442,  fiOO;   ri.  ia,p.  2!^;   t1. 

14,  lip.  413,  ^7  J  vi.  IS,  pp.  30,  ODl,  m  ?  tI  Ifl, 
p.  44;i.  6^1  f  Tl  17,  pp.  m,  »sa  433,  443.  711 1 
»i.  18,  pp.  338,  *ta ;  tL  19.  p.  114. 

£riii;i!irj.NJi  k,  p.  Catij  L  1,  p.  16©;  1. 1,  2.  p. 
837  I  i.  J,  5,  P,  11,  p.  flSSj  1.  2,  e,  7.  p.  63f3;  i,  a. 
^8 :  L  3  R,  p  4i37 ;  i,  ^U,  i*i>.  RlJ,  m  j  L  S,  l;f,  17, 
p.  ele  ;  i  3,  30,  p.  (iJMI :  J.  4.  pp,  3W,  7W) ;  t,  5,  pp. 
tW,  W\  740 ;  i.  *.  9,  p.  "115  ;  1.  fl,  p.  740  ;  i.  0, 12. 
14, 17. 18,  p.  030  s  f.  7,  pp.  473.  OlA,  739  j  L  7-32,  p. 
KJ7  s  i.  74^  p.  ^U-i ;  t  if.  p.  «^  i  i  0.  p.  d-56 1  t,  fl 
»f.,p.  eiOj  i.  If*,  pp,  Wt,  (Jiff,  ei7,*535.  (BSi  1. 11, 
Bft  m  63*^,  740  y  i.  11,  1  *,  1^  p.  fKt^  L  13.  pp. 
II,  740 1  1.  y,  14.  p.  SJ7  f  i  14,  Mj.  ftilO,  740 1  i.  15, 

15,  p,  ^j  i  1S-1»,  pp.  6a7.  ^ ;  L  i7,  pp.  iPff, 
638.  6^,  740 ;  f.  IS,  pp.  630,  @33  j  L  B,  21,  p. 
6«0!   i.  «D-22.  pp,  m.  610;   1.  tl,  p.  701 ;  1.  ^, 

p.  000,  Gw,  eif  en6  s  It,  pp.  eaa.  063 ;  a  1 6,  p. 

7 10  ;  li.  1  22,  pp.  oar.  630  s  11.  2,  pp.  411,  60S,  m 
701  s  11.  3,  pp,  Hk  740  j  li.  4.  5,  (>,  7,  8,  If,  2S.  p, 
89(1 1  li.  0,  pp,  115,  2tH,  eiO,  61ii  «%  j  ii.  &-10,  p. 
74B ;  it.  0, 10,  p,  63ft }  it  10.  p.  ««» ;  it.  11,  p,  GM  ; 
U.  13.  p.  Uii  JL  13  ff^.,  p.  tUO ;  it  14,  pp.  42n, 
m,  5^,  703 1  il  1.1,  p.  em :  ii,  10,  p.  C40 ;  It  18, 
Sta.  p.  €3d ;  ii  lO'SS,  p,  47!» ;  iL  20,  pp.  S."^,  6iO,  OM, 
730  J  U. »,  22,  p.  7 W  J  ii.  21,  p.  e^;  iii.  1,  pp  4t5, 
630;  Hi.  1,  8,  p  «3»  :  iii  1  id,  p.  61«i  {it  |.21,  p. 
®7s  iiL  3,  pp,  030,  caSj  lit  24,  p.  630  ?  lU.  2.7, «, 
p,  m  I  lit  2^9,  p.  ei7 ;  III.  .1,  pp.  IIP,  £60,435. 50rj, 
€SS;  lit  3s,  4,  9,  p.  <^ ;  ill  ^H^  p.  IIS:  3,  8,  p. 
017 f  iJl.  a,»,  p,  tmi  fit  4,  p,  038;  ill.  5,  pp. 
23^5,  7m,  740 1  IIL  ^  le,  p.  (^6 ;  JJt  fl,  pp.  £21, 
47?j  0«f,  eiO,  740;  lit  5,  p,  fliO;  lit  g.  IS,  p. 
090;  IB,  »,  p.  ^^i;  UL  10,  pp.  3»l ;  ttJI^  7^1 :  iii. 
11,  p.  «3»;  lit  1«,  p.  &40;  m.  Iii.21,  *«^  p.  trUS; 
fH*  17,  W,  1!0,  p,  330 ;  ilL  1»,  pp.  «IW,  616,  KW, 
639  1  lit  19.  *3,  p.  6LK5t  iit  30,  h,  pp.  *I0,  ©41  \ 
kw  U  P>  «30i  Ir.  Mfli  pp.  637,  1^3  i  iv.  2,  p. 
740  ]  ir.  3-ia,p.  N2 ;  ir.  .^,  16.  p.  ^3& ;  ir,  4,  p, 
im  t  Iv.  .1,  4.  it,  30,  p.  tKS(i ;  Jr.  hv        ""     " 


iK%  p.  032;  It, 


4M,  730;  It,  &!!,  p,i»2;  ir,  10,  pp.  636,  €38, 
709;  iv,  1043.  p.  03»  j  Iv,  11,  pp.  l^,  7:i«,  74®: 
IT,  12,  p.  221 ;  IT.  13-10,  p.  740  J  Ir.  13,  pp.  eofl, 
616,  S38;  IT.  14*  p.  740;  ir.  14  p.  043;  it.  U, 
pp.  414.  479,  fifJO  ;  Ir.  l7-r.  21,  p.  §37  i  I  v.  17-24, 
P.  643;  It.  21.  pp,  630, 630  J  It.  23.  p.  63*;  iv. 
£K  p.  479 ;  ir.  U-w.  2.  p.  ^M ;  ir.  ^,  pp.  353, 
654  ;  ir.  2»,  p.  &44  ;  ir.  30,  p.  13  ;  Ir.  ^,  p,  «44i 
r.,  p.  712  i  r,  S.  4.  p.  45(] :  r.  3,  IS.  p.  SW  ;  t  S-17, 
p.  64S  ;  r.  4,  p.  rMiW.  4.  0,  p.  641;  r,  S  pp.  387, 
OHO ;  r.  74  4, 23-31,  p.  6^2  ;  r.  13-15.  p.  6P^  ;  r.  14^ 
i*p.  680,  73ft ;  t.  17,  p.  6^ ;  r.  18,  pp.  B8,  C38  j  r. 
1^31,  p.  049;  r.  39.  p.  6&4;  r,  lU.  iJO,  p.  680;  T, 

22,  rt  l»,  pp.  637,  645  :  r.  34.  p.  300  ^  r.  2\  ppw 
I®,  487  ;  r,  SS*27,  p.  740  ;  v.  &.  p.  331 ;  r,,3a, 
p.  a3« ;  vt  6.  p.  *1J6 !  ri  8.  p.  m ;  Ti  10,  pp. 
630,  OIS;  t!.  1047,  pp.  033.  637;  vi.  10-20,  p. 
647;  tL  10l24,  p.  6;|7  j  vt  11,  pp,  333.  6M;  ^ 

12,  pp.  C36.  7ol;  it  1317.  p,  ^06!  Tt  IS,  p. 
COS;  vt  37-18,  p.  630  ;  ri.  18,  p.  6*7}  ri  19,  pp, 
11^,  33S,  630 ;  ri,  19,  20,  p.  &1 ;  rL  ai>,  pp.  I, 
628:  rt  21,  pp.  580,  fill.  6(3;  rt  21.24,  p.  017; 
vt  22,  p.  €*1S  ;  vt  £4,  pp.  338,  517,  6 10. 

FsiLirriAKS  t  1,  pp.  242,  4*0,  654, 7*0,  750 j 
i.  1,  S.  p.  507 ;  13,  4,  7,  8,  10,  p.  51*2;  t  3^11,  tt, 
507  ;  t  4,  p,  615;  t  7,  p.  603  ■  1  10,  p.  *16  j  1* 
n,  p.  47ft;  L  12-101,  p.  ^^l  1 13-20,  p.  507;  t 

13,  p,  597;  t  14^20,  p.  589  ■  1 16, 16,  p.  507;  1. 
15,  17,  p.  25.3  i  t  16,  pp.  4,-^  &e3i  1  19,  SS3^ 
p.  ai»t;  I.  m  p.  £^;  t  ld'24t  p.  598 ;  L  B.  20. 

23.  27,  p^  fioe :  I.  2U-£3,  p.  3£3  ;  t  21,  p.  40'.I ; 
t  23,  pp.  6^,  a06,  9m  I  t  26,  p.  510;  t  27, 
pp.  277,  £38;  L  27-30,  p.  500 ;  L  27-iJ.  10, 
p.  597;   t  2».30.ja.  m^i  if.  1,  pp,  509,  604;  IL 

14,  5O0 1  il  2,  5,17,  p.  £^ ;  U.  9  0^  18,  p^  589 ;  it 
4, 8.  9.  10.  11,  p,  5M;  a  6.  p&  4^0,  509,  003: 
£1.  0,  0,  p.  .*^05;  It  7,  Pp  to,  630;  it.  8,  pp.  509, 
605  ;  il.  9-31, 13, 13,  p.  OOD  ;  U,  12, 13,  p,  732  ;  it 
14^1^,  p.  600;  it,  15,  p.  278:  it  16,  pp.  £34,  4*1, 
516  J  li.  17,  p,  001,  «83;  li.  17-30,  p,  M7  j  it 
18-20,  p,  aOOf  ii.  19.  pp.  323,  5S> ;   it  IP,  20, 


p.  mil  ii.  L<>-23,  p.  658  ;  ii.  19-30,  p.  601 ;  il.  20, 
p.  259  :  It  £2,  p,  250  ;  it  U,  pp  516,  601 ;  it  25, 
pp.  4;t2,  500;  il.  26,  pp.  4^)8,  Mf  I;  It  30,  p.  1E2 ; 


ia  1,  pp.  rm,  OUl  I  iit  1,  2,  p.  507  J  ilL  2, 
pp.  70,273,  SaS,  602;  la  2,  :*,  pp.  441,  0O5| 
Iii.  2-11,  p.  003  ;  Hi.,  9. 18,  p.  509;  ili.  3,  p.  603; 
iii.  3,  4,  5,  9,  Id,  21,  p.  5I«;  lit  3-ir.  1,  p.  507 1 
ill  5,  pp.  3,  9,  002  ;  iit  6,  p.  09  J  Hi  7,  p.  i*m  j 
lit  S,  pp.  133,  i!73,  m  i  ill.  8,  0,  p.  602 ;  iii.  9, 
—  ;  lit]-  ""    "'   --        ■   — 


38,  p.  762 ;  lit  10,  p.  340 ;  iir.  20.  p.  20^  277 ;  iit 
n.  pp.  690,  OOa  J  iv,  3,  p.  277  ;  ir,  2.  3,  pp,  507, 
003  ;  iv.  3.  pp.  45,  277,  333.  ^^,  St  7,  6^0,  7t|  j 
It.  i,  p.  001 1  IT.  4*9.  pp.  6l?7,  004 ;  It.  6.  p.  48  i 
ir.  6.  p,  652  ;  It.  8,  pp.  305,  601,  018,  091;  ir, 
S,  V\  p.  601;  iv.  10,  pp.  181,  K70,  2m.  470  ;  ir, 
10-al,  p.  604;  ir.  11,  p.  rtS?  ;  iv.  11,  If,  p,  W^  ; 
fT.  11-13,  p^  m  i  iv.  11-18, JH  303  ;  iv.  12.  p.  5^r7 ; 
ir,  15,  pp  238,  31S :  ir,  16, 16.  p.  287  ;  ir.  14, 
p.  27tf ;  Ir,  18.  pii.580,  GOi;  iv.  2ii,  p.  652  ;  ir* 
£1-23,  p.  507 ;  iv.  i£3  p,  3^^. 

Ci^Lu«isE4ir8  I.  1,  p  5^;  L  1.  2,  p  615;   1  3, 

0,  7,  0  lis  10,  p.  015  J  i.  :i  B,  p,  615  J  i  4,  p,  3S0j 

1,  4.  6,  7,  p,  2G^ ;  t.  4^  0,  9.  p.  007 ;  I  &,  p.  2IS; 
1.  6,  ^,  p,  739i  t  7,  pp.  3m,  581 ;  i,  7,  0-14,  p, 
615;  I,  B.  0,  p.  <m  t  I,  0  13,  p,  6iS  ;  t.  U,  p.  hli  ; 
L  13.it  3,  p  il5;  t  14,  p.  73B;  t  1%  p.  4!f0; 
t  16-18,  pp.  fllH,  616  J  t  15-33,  p.  617;  t  16,  ppt 
616,  Toil  r.  16,  17,  pp.  4fl5.  751  j  L  18,  p.  470  [i. 
10,  pti.  150'),  61^,  (^,  tflO.  ©18  ;  1. 10, 2ii-2i,  p.  016  j 
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L  20,  p.  It4;  L  30,  m,  pp.  610,  6S» ;  i.  20,  £1-2S. 
n.  017 ;  L  21,  r,  617  J  i.  2i,  p.  711 ;  1. 34.29,  p  6l7j 
L  45,  I*.  lU;  I.  ae,  V,  Bm  -.  L  K7,  pp.  617,  633;  L 
iP,  p.  ei7t  li.  1,  IT^  252,  «307.  fil7j  li.  1-7,  p.  fil8j 
iL  ft  pp.  M:*,  617:  IL  4-iii.  4^  p.  01 5  J  iL  6.  pp. 
ittiL  (£l^i«  7^1  it  €-»,  p  6ldj  1).  7,  p.  6Lg:  li, 
T40,  p.  tllBj  il  F,  pp,  *;£?,  G18  ;  ti^  §,  18,  p.  7Sl ; 
tJ.  S,  ll^-lO^  p.  728^  ii  9.  pp.  496,  G06,  Glti,  ffja  j 
U.  11,  pp.  0US,  €00.  til§,  eidO,  833 ;  iL  XM5,  p. 
610  j  ii.  12,  p,  €79 ;  11.  U,  pp.  237,411  ;  li,  35,  pp. 
700,  701 ;  ii  15,  li,  pp.  6S2i  IL  16,  pp.  25,  439, 
613,  aoa  ;  ii.  16^2^,  p.  619  :  41. 17,  p,  Ul  j  U.  18. 
pp,  IS,  387.  4O0.  51)0:  il  10,  pp.  414^  eOG  i 
^-    El,  p.  632;    iL   33,  p.  fllf  i  IL  E5.  p.  £73j 


ilL  1,  pp.  315,   OlS;    ifi.  1^,  &£,,  p.   63:}  I    iU; 
"  ""   -     "^^    '"    "      ,47^:111  4,  p.  m  i 
\   iiL|  p»  3Wj  lit 
imi    m,  »,  p.  633;    ill.  lb,    4701  lit  U*  T»P* 


147,  p.  tao ,  ill,  a,p,  47^ :  lii  4,  p.  m  i  m:$,  p. 

"^j  lii.  5-n*p,tt_U.   m,.p.  3Wr  iiL6»ll,  p. 


4^  7^;  ill.  U,  p.  fi^;  id.  16,  p.  U^i 
til.  lB-2.5,  p,  riO;  iii  le^ir.  e,  p.  615^  ili. 
22,  pp.  3410,  *^7;  iil.  24,  P.  4^;  in.  24,  2-^,  p. 
4i5  ;  iT.  l-«,  p.  0^1 1  Iv.  3v  pp.  110,  S39;  ir.  3.  4, 
p.  SOI  i  iT.  5,  p.  245  J  It,  fl.  p.  iSI-t  ^  iT.  7,  p.  e«:3  | 
IT.  7,  10,  11,  p.  560:  ir.  7-l»,  p.  «1S|  Iv.  a  p. 
621  i  It.  »,  10,  12,  14,  p.  5S1 ;  It.  10,*pp.  133,  £W, 
2M,  372,  fi21,  G7ili  Jv,  10,  U,  p,  450i  iv,  10,  11, 
14,  p.  '£7ti  It,  lU  pp.  4W,  &7»  j  i*.  12,  p,  5J5  j 
iv.  1^  13, 15,  p.  607  :  iT.  mm,  p.  3601  iv,  14.  p. 
271 1  It.  L&,  II.  631  i  it,  1(3,  p,  031  f  U,  17,  p.  AM  j 
IT.  la, ji.  3C«. 

L  Tsxssil«3(tAirg  L  1,  pp.  242,  ^10:  i.  1-3, 
f.  320;  i  140.  p.  ^;  L  ^10,  p.  m)  ll  2,3,  5, 
i«^  th  BSPj  I.  ti^  pp.  £801,  32?,  m  Sai,  fiO&;  i 
S,  Tip.  aw,  k»  E  t  &,  pp.  216,  Siff  ;  I.  0,  lOi  p. 
M  J  i  10,  pp.  390,  SSC  727 ;  ii  1,  2,  p.  280 ;  fi. 
141^  pp.  mf.  mi  ;  ii.  2,  pp,  !^,  *^8  ;   li.  3,  p, 

TiSj  U  3^,  p.  laa;  iL  3.S,  p.  asi  is,  4.  pp, 

3S2,  Bit'i  i  ii.  5,  p.  3al  j  ii,  5,  7,  0,  p.  £76  ;  ii,  5, 
0,  10,  p,  331 ;  ii,  6,  p.  1129:  H.  fi,  9,  p.  14;  M. 
7*  pp.  45,  331  s  IL  7,  n,  p,  Ifta :  iL  8,  pp  16, 
331 J  iUO,pp,  272,  28.5,  2S7,  200,  3H,  ijMj  it 
II,  p.  332  3  li  12,  pp.  an,  K»  ;  il.  l^W,  p.  32»; 
ii.  li*p.289j  ii.  H4fl.  lip.  3-*U3:iaj  ii.  Ifi,  p. 
imi  IL  17«  pp.  33S,  3.JJJ :    li.  17  lii.   10,  p.   32t#s 


iU.  6»  p.  842 ;  UL  6,  p.  515 ;  iiL  6.16,  Vl  644;  UL 


ft  174SL  la,  ^  S3i  I  ti.  IS,  pp.  202, 231,  sSs,  711  j 

..  .^  -*^    .__  j^  104,715!      '  ' 

2,  pp.  IseO.  313 1   lii.  2,  6,  p 
IlL  4,  p.  £^  :  UL  4,  7,  p.  »15  r  ML  5,  p.  2^1,  333; 


it  lib 


Ep.  39D,  tt^i 
;  iiL  2,  pp.  2fi0,  Sb 


iii.  1,  p|».  104^  715  J   iii.l- 
ili,  10",  pp. '272,*33iJ*;*iiiri3',  p,  sSlTj' Tif.''l7pw 


ifir  PP-  .  , 
eol  ;  iT.  19,  pp.  354 1  It.  3,  p.  'S^  ;  W,  4»  p. 
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reveals  a  beautiful  and  an  hxurmonious  conception.  It  will  serve  to  raise  the  mind 
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which  show  the  brilliant  scholarship  of  their  author,  and  present  on  almost  every 
page  matter  for  study  and  reflection  to  the  cultivated  reader." — Daity  Telegraph. 

"Regard  the  book  from  what  point  of  view  we  may,  it  stands  almost  alone 
RS  a  Life  of  Christ,  both  in  beauty  of  style  and  in  completeness." — Standard, 

"  Dr.  Farrar  may  certainly  be  congratulated  upon  a  literary  success  to  which 
the  annals  of  English  theology  present  no  parallel.'' — Quarterly  Review. 

*'  We  have  in  every  page  the  result  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
literature  bearing  upon  this  great  subject." — Guardian. 

**  We  value  Dr.  Farrar*s  work  as  an  able  exposition  of  the  mass  of  critical 
information  which  has  been  collected  by  the  labours  of  learned  men,  whether 
friendly  or  unfriendly  to  revelation,  during  recent  years."— Record, 

**A  scholarly  yet  popular  Life  of  Christ  was  much  wanted  by  the  thousands 
who  teach  in  our  sdiools,  and  by  4he  tens  of  thousands  who  now  read  and  study 
the  Gospels  for  themselves.  This  want  has  been  met,  fully  and  admirably,  by  the 
Life  now  before  x&'' -^Nonconformist. 

"We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  amount  of  illustrative  matter  thus 
accumulated  is  by  far  the  richest  that  has  been  hitherto  offered,  to  the  English 
public." — Academy. 

«  The  book  is  rendered  far  more  useful,  as  well  as  extremely  beautiful  and 
attractive,  by  the  magnificent  series  of  pictorial  illustrations  with  which  it  is  now 
supplied  in  the  present  edition." — Illustrated  London  News. 

•'  In  scholarship,  in  criticism,  in  learning,  it  is  abreast  with  our  time.  But  it 
stands  amone  modem  lives  alone  for  its  deep  piety,  its  reverent  spirit,  and  especially 
its  wealth  ofillustration  and  splendour  of  itietonc." — N^to  York  Church  Journal. 
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By  THE  SAME  AUTHOR, 


THE  EARLY  DAYS  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S. 

Library  Edition.     Ninth  Edition,    Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  price  24s. ; 

or  in  morocco,  £z  2s. 
Popular  Edition.     One  Vol.,  cloth,  6s.;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. ;  Persian 

morocco,  los.  6d. ;  tree  calf,  15s. 

'*  These  volumes  are  the  result  of  wide  reading  and  independent  thinking. 
All  the  talents  of  the  author  come  out  in  them  prominently." — Athenaum,. 

**  Of  the  six  bulky  octavos,  averaging  nearly  600  pages  apiece,  exclusive  of 
tables,  contents,  and  indexes,  devoted  to  what  we  may  call  '  the  Origins  of  Chris- 
tianity,' given  to  the  world  during  the  last  eight  years  by  the  unwearied  industry 
of  Dr.  Farrar's  facile  pen,  the  two  last  are  decidedly  the  best." — dtardian, 

"  After  all  that  can  be  said  on  points  assailable  by  stem  criticism,  Dr.  Farrar's 
book  remains  a  powerful  and  brilliant  performance.  He  writes  with  unflagging 
energy  ;  he  never  fails  for  eflfective  language.** — British  Qnatterly  Review, 

"The  English  readers  whom  he  addresses  will  feel  that  the  charm  exerted  on 
them  by  ihe  *  Life  of  Christ'  and  the  'Life  of  St.  Paul*  is  still  kept  up  in  these 
volumes,  which  deal  with  controversies  less  familiar  to  the  general  public,  and 
with  the  most  important  but,  in  some  respects,  the  most  ol^ure  period  in  the 
history  of  the  Christian  Church.  .  .  .  The  part  of  the  second  volume  which 
deals  with  the  life  of  St.  John,  and  especially  the  second  section  of  the  twenty- 
seventh  chapter,  will  take  many  '  English  readers'  over  new  ground.  They  will 
everywhere  find  in  Canon  Farrar  a  most  eloquent  and  interesting  guide,  and  will 
rise  from  the  reading  of  these  volumes  with  a  vivid  picture  of  the  *  Early  Days  of 
Christianity'  in  their  minds," — Daily  News, 

**  Presents  us  with  a  picture  of  the  'Church  and  Society*  in  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  lively,  graphic,  and  interesting.  .  .  .  Dr.  Farrar  has 
borrowed  from  contemporary  history  all  the  light  which  it  is  capable  of  throwing 
on  the  writings  of  the  Apostles."— Aki Wan/. 

"It  needs  but  a  glance  through  th?  two  substantial  volumes  in  which 
Canon  Farmr  has,  as  he  tells  us,  embodied  the  results  of  twelve  years'  leisure 
hours  devoted  to  the  work,  to  see  that  this  will  probably  be  the  book  of  the 
season.  .  .  .  That  this  book  will  have  numerous  and  deeplv-interested 
readers  it  is  impossible  to  doubt.  It  contains  many  passages  of  exceeding 
power  and  beauty  which  may  well  tend  to  edification." — Roch, 

**  Its  object  is  to  furnish  English  readers  *with  a  companion,  partly  historic 
and  partly  expository,  to  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  and  when  we  say  that 
it  fully  answers  this  purpose,  and  that  it  is  quite  equal  to  the  Canon's  former 
works,  we  have  said  enough  to  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  many 
of  whom  will  peruse  and  study  it  for  ihQmselves.^' —If^atchman, 

"It  displays  in  a  marked  degree  the  skill  of  the  author  in  presenting  old 
religious  questions  in  a  new  and  vivid  historic  light." — Scotsman, 

**  The  author  sets  forth  with  remarkable  clearness  of  statement  and  fulness  of 
knowledge  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  work  and  the  writings  of  St.  Peter, 
St.  James,  St.  Jude,  St.  John,  and  the  Author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in 
combination  with  vigorously- drawn  narrative  portraits  and  powerful  sketches  of  the 
manners,  customs,  and  faiths  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived." — Edinburgh  Daily 
Review, 
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CASSELL  &  GOMPANrS  Publications. 

The  Early  Days  of  Christianity.    By  the  Ven.  Arch- 
deacon Farrar,  D.D,  F.RS. 

Library  Euition.     {Ninth  Thousand.)    Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo, 

cloth,  24^.  ;  or  morocco,  £2  zs. 
Popular  Edition,  cloth,  6s, ;  cloth  gilt,  ^s.(ki, ;  Persian  morocco, 
lOf.  6</. ;  tree-calf,  15J. 

The  Life  and  Work  of  St.  Paul.    By  the  Ven.  Arch- 

deacon  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S, 

Library  Edition.    {Nineteenth  Thousand.)    Two  volumes,  demy 

8vo,  cloth,  24r. ;  or  bound  in  morocco,  £2  2s. 
Illustrated  Edition.     With  about  300  Illustrations.    £1  is,  ; 

or  bound  in  morocco,  £2  2s. 
Popular  Edition,  cloth,  6j.  ;  cloth  gilt,  7/.  6d  ;  Persian  morocco, 

lOf.  6d. ;  tree-calf,  15J. 

The   Life  of  Christ.     By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Farrar, 
D.D.,  F.R.S. 
Library  Edition.     {Twenty-ninth  Edition.)    Two  Vols.,  demy 

8vo,  cloth,  24s.  ;  or  morocco,  £2  2s. 
Illustrated  Edition.      With  about  300  Original  Illustrations. 

4to.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2ix. ;  calf  or  morocco,  £2  2s. 
Bijou  Edition.     Five  Vols.,  cloth,  in  box,  los.  6d.  the  set;  or 

French  morocco,  21s. 
Popular   Edition,   in  One  Vol.,  cloth,  6s. ;  cloth,  gilt  edges, 

p.  6d. ;  Persian  morocco,  I  ox.  6d.  ;  tree-calf,  15J. 

THE  NEfV  BIBLE  COMMENTARY. 

The   Old    Testament   Commentary   for    English 

Readers.  Edited  by  the  Right  Rev.  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D.,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol     Five  Volumes,  price  21s.  each. 

Volumi  /.,  /ric4  azf.,  camtaitu—GfMESXs  to  Numbers. 

Voiumg  II.,  price  ai*.,  ctrntains — Deutkronomy  to  II.  Samuel. 

Volumt  f/f.t  pric*  ai/.,  ctmtains — I.  Kings  to  Esther. 

Votumt  11^.^  prictiu.,  C0Hta'Ms—]oh  to  Isaiah. 

Volum*  V.t  price  aw.,  tf*«/flw*— Jeremiah  to  Malachi. 

The  New  Testament  Commentary  for    English 

Readers.  Edited  by  the  Right  Rev.  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.U.,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  Complete  in  Three  Volumes. 
Extra  crown  4to,  2IJ.  each  ;  or  in  half  morocco,  £4  I4/.  6d.  the  set. 

Volunu  I.,  price  aw.,  contains— Sr,  Matthew  to  St.  John. 

VoluMu  II..  price  ai*  ,  ctm tains ^Th a,  Acts  of  the  Apostles  to  Galatians. 

Voiume  III.,  price  ai*.,  contains— ^vh^sxkhs  to  the  Revelation. 

Sermons  Preached  at  Westminster  Abbey.      By 

Alfred  Barry,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  Sydney,  Metropolitan  of 
New  South  Wales,  and  Primate  of  Australia.     5x. 

Ctusetl  A  Company,  Limited:  Ludgate  Hili,  London  :  Paris;  and  New  York. 
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2         Selections  from  Cassell  ^  Company's  Pubiications  (continued), 

A  Commentary  on   the  Revised  Version  of  the 

New  Testament  for  English  Readers.  By  Prebendary 
Humphry,  B.D.,  Member  of  the  Company  of  Revisers  of  the  New 
Testament,    ^s.  6d. 

The  Bible  of  Christ  and   His  Apostles.    By  Pro- 
fessor Alexander  Roberts,  D.D.    Cloth,  ^s.  6d. 

Secular  Life,  The  Gospel  of  the.    Sermons  preached 

at  Oxford.  By  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Fremantle,  Canon  of  Canterbury. 
Price  5^. 

The  Child's  Life  of  Christ.     Complete  in  One  hand- 
some Volume,  with  nearly  300  Original  Illustrations.     21s, 

The  Child's  Bible.     With  200  Original  Illustrations. 

Being  a  Selection  from  the  Holy  Bible,  in  the  Words  of  the  Authorised 
Version.     Cloth,  gilt  edges,  £i  is.     Cheap  Edition,  7/.  6d. 

Roberts's  Holy   Land.    Three  Divisions.    ConUining 

120  Tinted  Plates,     i&r.  each. 


Casseirs  Bible  Dictionary.  With  nearly  600  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  4to,  1,159  pages.  Cheap  Edition,  Cloth,  ^s,  6d.  ; 
half  morocco,  lor.  6d, 

The  Bible  Educator.      Edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  Deajn 

Plumptre,  D.  D.     Containing  about  400  Illustrations.     Complete  in 
Four  Vols.,  cloth,  6s.  each. 

The  Dor6  Bible.  Royal  4T0  Edition.  Complete  in 
Two  Vols.,  with  220  Illustrations  by  Gustave  Dor£.  Cloth,  £2  los, ; 
Persian  morocco,  £^  los. 

The  Family  Bible.     With  900  Illustrations.     Printed 

on  Fine  Toned  Paper.     Leather,  gilt  edges,  £2  los, 

Cassell's  Illustrated  Bible.     With  900  Illustrations. 

Royal  4to,  1,476  pages.      Persian  morocco,  gilt  edges;  or  in  leather, 
with  comers  and  clasps. 

The    Crown    Illustrated    Bible.     With  900  Original 

Illustrations,  executed  specially  for  this  Edition.     Crown  4t0j  cloth, 
7  J.  6d.     Can  also  be  had  in  Leather  Bindtngs  in  great  variety, 

Cassell  d:  Company,  Limited:  Ludgate  Hill,  London;  Paris;  and  New  York, 
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SiUcHoMs  from  Casseli  ^  Company s  PMuaHons  [continued),         3 

The   History  of  Protestantism.     By  the  Rev.  J.  A. 

Wylie,  LLD.     Three  Vols.,  with  600  Illustrations,     vjs, 

Moses  and  Geology ;  or.  The  Harmony  of  the 
Bible  with  Science.  By  Samurl  Kinns,  Ph.D.,  &c  Sroentk 
Edition,  With  no  Illustrations.  Cloth,  lOJ.  (id, ;  cloth,  gilt  edges, 
12s,  6d, 

The  Church  at  Home.    A  Series  of  Short  Sermons,  with 

Collect  and  Scripture  for  Sundays,  Saints'  Days,  and  Special  Occa- 
sions. By  the  Right  Rev.  Rowley  Hill,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Sodor  and  Man.     $s, 

Glories   of  the    Man  of   Sorrows,  The.     Sermons 

preached  at  St.  James's,  Piccadilly.  By  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Bonavia 
Hunt,  Warden  and  Chaplain  of  Trinity  College,  London.  Cloth, 
2S.  6d,  

Simon    Peter :    His    Life,  Times,    and    Friends. 

By  Edwin  Hodder,  Author  of  "Heroes  of  Britain,"  Ac  Crown 
8vo,  352  pages,  cloth,  5£^ _^ 

The  Quiver.  An  Illustrated  Religious  Magazine.  Yearly 
Volumes,  'js..6d,  ;  also  Monthly  Parts,  6d, 

The    History  of  the   English  Bible.    By  the  Rev. 

W.  F.  MOULTON,  M.A.,  p.p.     2s,  6d, 

The  Family  Prayer  Book.    C^/  Edition,    Edited  by 

the  Rev.  Canon  Garbett,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Martin. 
Extra  crown  410,  398  pages,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5^. 

Shortened  Church  Services  and  Hymns,  suitable  for 

use  at  Children's  Services.  Compiled  by  the  Rev.  T.  Teign MOUTH 
Shore,  M.A.,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen.  Enlargtd 
Edition,     li.  

Some   Difficulties  of  Belief.    By  the  Rev.  T.  Teign- 

MOUTH  Shore,  M.  A     Chiap  Edition,     2s,  6d. 

St.  George  for  England,  and  other  Sermons 
preached  to  Children.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Tsignmouth  Shore, 
M.A.     EonrtA  Edition.     Cloth,  gilt  edges,  $s. 

Day- Dawn  in  Dark  Places ;  or,  Wanderings  and 
Work  in  Bechwanaland,  South  Africa.  By  the  Rev.  John 
Mackenzie.     Illustrated  throughont     Cloth,  y,  6d, 

Martin  Luther  the  Reformer.      By  Professor  Julius 

KOESTLIN.     With  Portrait.     Stiff  paper  wiapper,  is.  ;  cloth  gilt,  2x. 

The  Near  and  Heavenly  Horizons.    By  the  Countess 

DE  Gasparin.  30/A  Thousand,   8vo,  stiff  paper  covers,  is,;  cloth,  2s, 
Casseli^  Company,  Limited:  Ludgate  Hill^  London;  Paris;  and  New  York. 
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Heart  Chords."  Consisting  of  Little  Books  by  Eminem 
Divines,  having  for  their  object  the  stiroalating.  aiding,  and 
strengthening  tne  Christian  Life.  Appropriately  bound  in  cloth,  red 
edges,  price  is,  each. 


My  Wokk  for  God.    By  the  Right  Rer. 

Bishop  COTTORILU 

My  Objkct  in  Lifb.  By  the  Vcn.  Arch- 
deacon Farkar,  D.D. 

My  Body.  By  the  Rev.  Prof.  W.  G. 
Blaikis,  D.D. 

My  Growth  in  Divine  Life.  By  the 
Rev.  Prebendary  Keynolds,  M.A. 

My  Emotional  Life  By  the  Rev.  Preb. 
Chadwick,  D.D. 

My  Aspirations.  By  the  Rev.  Geo. 
Mathbson,  D.D. 

My  Aids  to  the  Divine  Life.  By  the 
Very  Rev.  Dean  Boyle. 


My  Place  in  Creatioh.      By  the  Rev. 

Hugh  Macmillan,  D.D. 
My   Bible.      By  the   Right   Rev.   Boyd 

Carpenter,  Bishop  ol  Ripon. 
My  bouL.     By  the   K«v.  P.   B.  Powbi^ 

M.A. 
My  H  ersa  ptbr.    By  tke  Very  Rev.  Dead 

Bickkrsteth. 
My  Walk  with  God.    By  the  Very  Rev, 

Dean  Montcombry. 
My  Sources   of  Strength.      By   the 

Rev.  E  E.  Jenkins.  M. A  .Secretary 

of  W^ey^n  Missiooary  Society. 
My  Father.    By  the  Right  Rev.  Ashton 

Oxen  DEN,  late  Bishop  of  Montreal. 


Bunyan's  Pilgrims  Progress.    With  loo Illustrations 

by  Selous  and  Priolo.    Cloth,  7/.  6d.     Cheap  Edition,  3r.  6</. 

Banyan's   Holy  War.      With   loo    Illustrations   by 

Selous  and  Priolo.    Cloth,  is,  (xi. 

The  Young  Man  in  the  Battle  of  Life.     By  Rev.  W. 

Landels,  D.D.     Cheap  Edition,  11.;  cloth  gilt,  2s.  ;  cloth  gilt,  gilt 
edges,  2J.  6d, 

The  Marriage   Ring.       A   Gift-Book   for    the    Newly 

Married,   and   for   those    Contemplating  Marriage.       By   the    Rev. 
William  Landels,  D.D.    White  leatherette,  gilt  edges,  in  box,  6x. 

The  Patriarchs.      By  the  late  Rev.  W.  Hanna,  D.D.,  and 

the  Ven.  Archdeacon  NoRRis.     Cheap  Edition,     Cloth,  2s.  6d, 

The   Music   of  the   Bible.    By  John  Stainer,  M.A., 

Mus.  Doc.     Cheap  Edition.     Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

History  of  the  Waldenses.    By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Wylie, 

LL.D.     With  Illustrations.     2s,  6d. 

The  Voice  of  Time.     By  John  Stroud.    Cloth  gilt,  is. 
Shall  We  Know  One  Another  ?    By  the  Right  Rev. 

J.  C.  Ryle,  Lord  Bishop  of  Liverpool,     is. 
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